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THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INAUGURATION  Of  MB.  VAN  DUREN. 

March  the  4th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Van  Burcn 
was  Inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  usual  fbrmalitics,  and  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  his  predecessors  in  delivering  a  public 
address  on  the  occasion :  a  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  indication  of  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  discourse :  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.  Close 
observance  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
— no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doubtiVil  powers  assumed — faithful  adherence  to 
all  its  compromises — economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government — peace,  friendship 
and  fair  dealing  with  all  foreign  nations — en- 
tangling alliances  with  none*  such  was  his 
political  chart :  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  perseverance  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  tried  valor 
of  the  people,  and  ezhaustless  resources  of  the 
country,  would  entitle  us  to  the  good  will  of 
•lationB.  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
secure  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
powers.  His  expressions  and  views  on  this  head 
deserve  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs  may  go ;  and  are, 
therefore,  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

"  Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uni- 
form and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


executive  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  dis* 
crction,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  runcoun* 
ter  to  the  lights  of  experience,  and  the  l(nown 
opinions  of  my  constituents.    We  sedulously 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  natic  "  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  welfare,  and 
the  principles  of  otir  government.     We  decline 
alliances,  as  adverse  to  our  peace.    We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  ever 
willing  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  advantages 
received.     We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establish 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.     We  have  no 
disposition,  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  tliat 
may  inol^Nt  other  countries ;  regarding  them,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies.   Well  knowing  the  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and    our    exhaust  less    resources,    we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggres- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  viewsi 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  compar- 
atively free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  with  debt  and 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fleets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 
States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vindi- 
I  cation  of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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—and  the  manner  in  which  all  unredressed  ag- 
gressionn,  and  all  previous  outstanding  injuries, 
even  of  the  oldest  date,  had  been  settled  up  and 
compensated  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson — authorized  this  language  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
nations  har  justified  it.  Designed  aggression, 
within  many  years,  has  como  from  no  great 
power :  casual  disagreements  and  accidental  in- 
juries admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselves  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  against  attack  ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.  These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  will  leave  us  (we 
have  reason  to  believe)  free  from  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  free  from  the  neces- 
Bity  of  keeping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
sources left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  single  subject  of  recently  revived  occur- 
rence in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the  notice  of  a  special  decla- 
ration :  it  was  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
— quieted  by  the  Missouri  compromise — re- 
suscitated in  1835,  as  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year:  it  was 
expected  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  legislation : 
and  its  evil  effect  upon  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
ing a  special  declaration  in  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
li;j;islation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
netjative  ith  which  the  constitution  invested 
him  ot  f  !•  th-?  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage : 

"The  last,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  promi- 


nent Boiirccs  of  disconl  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.     Our  forefathers  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbearance  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinistei 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try.   Such  a  result  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  bo  mistaken,  that  an  adherence 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embarrassment  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  cause  of 
difficulty  or  danger.    Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
the  least  deviation  Trom  this  spirit  of  forbearanco 
is  injurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  l    Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas- 
sions, this  generous  and  fraternal  feeling  has 
been  sometimes  disregai-dcd ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  my  countrymen  in  tbi"  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cann„.  retrain  from 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dictates.    Perceiving,  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  be- 
ginning to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrep 
resentations  ha^  passed  awayTl  trust  that  the} 
will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.    At 
least,  they  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.    I  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were  fii- 
Torable  to  my  election  was  gratified,   '  I  must 
go  into  the  presidental  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determina- 
tion equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citizens,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
this  determination.    The  result  authorizes  mo 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  ofiect.    It  now  only  remains 
to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views 
can   ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  fathers  of  the 
repubhc,  and  that  succeeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
honorable  and  just.    If  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappointed." 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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prcflidcntial  sanction  to  no  bill  which  proposed 
to  interfere  with  glurcry  in  the  Status ;  or  to 
abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it 
existed  in  the  adjacent  States,  met  the  evil  as  it 
then  presented  itself— a  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  that  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion :  and  against  which  danger  the  veto  power 
was  now  pledged  to  bo  opposed.  There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  slavery  agita- 
tion could  manifest  itself,  or  place  on  which  it 
could  find  a  point  to  operate — the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  compromise  of  1820,  having  closed 
up  the  Territories  against  it.  Danger  to  slave 
property  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  action, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  points  of  expressed  apprehension ; 
and  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.  No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  .ut^  abor- 
tion of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abolisn  Ic  in  the 
District,  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fear. 
The  pledged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
priety i  —not  necessary,  but  prudential ; — not 
called  for  by  anything  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it.  In  that  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
prudent.  It  took  from  ogitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  means  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  timid  and  credulous :  and  it  gave 
to  the  country  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  remained  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 
vious administration :  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State;  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Seci'etary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  Bcn- 
iamin  F.  Butler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  new  appoint- 
ment. On  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
McKinley,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  were  appointed 
Justices ;  William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  having  declined 
the  appointment  which  was  filled  by  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Butler  soon  resigning  his  place 
of  Attorney  General,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania  (after  a  temporary  appointment 
of  Felix  Grundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 
the  Attorricy  General  during  the  remainder  of 
the  administration. 


CIIAPTKR    II 

FINANCIAL  ANn  MdNITAUV  ri'.ISIS:  (IKNl  UAL 
gISI'KNf.ION  OF  M'KiIK  I'AV.MKNTS  IIV  TlIK 
BANKS. 

The  nasaiit  ndniinistration  of  the  now  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  be  saluted  by  a  rude  f<liock, 
and  at  the  point  most  critical  to  governments 
as  well  IS   to  individuals — that  of  deranged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury  ;  and  against 
the  dangers  of  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends.    A  general  susi^nsion  oi 
the  banks,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  confidential  information, 
portended  to  me  this  approaching  calamity,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burthened  with 
its  vaticination.     Two  parties,  inimical  to  the 
administration,  were  at  work  to  accomplish  it — 
politicians  and  banks ;  and  well  able  to  succeed, 
because  the  government    money  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  federal  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians  ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power ; — 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States : 
the  want  of  an  independent,  or  national  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  having  been  rescinded  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of   all  others  in  the  countrj',   amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.    The  deposit  banks  be- 
came filled  up  with  the  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institutions,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
eficcting  the  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States,    ^recalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  of  1818-10,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  year  showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  which  there  was  no  want,  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan ;  and  argued  that  we  must  now  have 
the  same  result  from  the  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  which  we  then  had.    I  demanded — 
"  Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  from  the 
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Mme  cause,  realizing  the  first  part — the  illusire 
md  treacherous  part^f  this  picture?  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  aarl  and  real  sequel,  speedily 
follow  ?  The  day  of  revulsion  must  come,  and 
its  effects  must  be  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
como  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue:  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion :  a  scene  of 
distress  and  suffering  must  ensue — to  come  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  by  our  unwise 
legislation," 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  specie  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

"  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  a  point 
on  which  the  view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse- 
quences will  be  traced.  I  separate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — not  paper. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.  I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  paper  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.  I  did  not 
strike  Caesar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 

The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was  enforced  from 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
'but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
one-fortieth,  and  even  the  ^ue-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  immediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.  The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Horsely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  that  the  average  pro- 
,<portion  of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
deems  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  was  at  the 
•rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
(iabilitics — including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  ithis  was  the  proportion  which  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep — that  bank  which 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  situated  in  ihe 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  list  of 
debtors  within  the  circuit  of  London,  supported 
by  the  richest  merchants  in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  stood 
her  security  for  fourteen  millions  sterling,  and 
ready  with  her  supply  of  exchequer  bills  (the 
interest  to  be  raised  to  insure  sales),  at  any 
moment  of  emergency.  Tested  by  the  rule  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  banks 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  this  so 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  others 
did  not  see  it— those  of  our  friends  who  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in  re- 
scinding the  specie  order,  and  in  making  the 
deposit  with  the  States.  The  latter  had  begun 
to  take  effect,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  millions 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration :  a  second 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on  the  first  of 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of  the 
two  remaining  quarters.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  and, 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up  our 
friends,  who  were  then  in  the  majority,  to  & 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition members  (which  most  of  them  did),  I 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  President 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  he  would 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might  do 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  conse- 
quences, when  it  did  come.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  him 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  purpose,  and 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of 
a  general  suspensioi  of  the  banks — intending 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  but 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination.  Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  he  spoke 
up,  and  said,  "  Your  friends  think  you  a  little 
exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject."  I  said  no 
more.  I  was  miffed.  We  left  the  room  to- 
gether, talking  on  different  matters,  and  I  say- 
ing to  myself,  "  You  will  soon  feel  the  thunder- 
bolt.''^  But  I  have  since  felt  that  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  my 
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intention  of  m»,\h         full  exposition  of  the 
moneyed  affairs  ol      c  country.     His  habitual 
courtesy,  from  which  xh"  expression  quote<l  was 
a  most  rare  departure,  and  hia  real  regard  for 
me,  both  personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  me  to  become  a  member 
of  his  cabinet),  would  have  insured  me  a  full 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  intellect  would  have  seized  and 
appreciated  the  strong  facts  and  just  inferences 
which  would  have  been  presented  to  him.    But 
I  stopped  chort,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
from  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
says  is  not  valued.    I  have  regretted  my  hasti- 
ness ever  since.    It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  new  President  should  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
services  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  given 
me  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.    Forewarned  is  forearmed;    and 
never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim 
more  impressively  applied.    He  could  not  have 
prevented  the  suspension:   the  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measures  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
hito  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it :  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
and  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.    He  might  hare 
quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — might  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities from  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  from  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
appropriation  acts.    There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  current  payments :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
five  millions,  and  prevented  the  disgrace  and 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  forty  millions  of  surplus. 
Measures  like  these,  and  others  w^hich  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  would  have  suggested,  might  have 
enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
ments without  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  bank»,  by  accepting  and  payinj; 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  of 
the  federal  trenstirv. 


CHAPTER   III. 

t'EEPAIUTlON   FOU  THK  DISTKESS  AND  SUSPEN- 
hlON. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiciUous  title  it  as- 
sumed aflcr  its  resurrection  under  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  distress,  as  the  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object.  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  thing 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  national 
recharter  of  the  defunct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
letter. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  currency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
charges  on  all  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  by  the  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  gradual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  funds 
are  harshly  and  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
they  are  forced  to  extraerdinary  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  very  power  which  brought 
them  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  notes  of  each  other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
did  so  was  a  ground  of  special  commendation  by 
the  government;  and  now  that  government 
has  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
the  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  further. 
There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly,  against  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
government,  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  was  desired  for  it« 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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Btriven  to  ncrompliwh — to  widen  the  metallic 
bnni8  of  the  currency  by  a  prcater  iiifufiion  of 
coin  into  tho  ninniler  flinnneJB  of  circulation. 
Thin  was  in  a  Kradiial  and  judicious  train  of  ac- 
coinpliHhraent.  liut  tliiM  niiHcrablc  foolery  al>out 
an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  is  quite  as 
nt>-urd  aH  to  discard  the  stcainlwats,  and  go 
back  to  jtoling  up  the  Missif-sipjii." 

The  lead  thus  given  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  Iwth  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  immense  demonstration  in  New 
York,  in  the  preparations  mode  to  receive  Mr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  siKHJch  from  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  JIarch,  and  tho  papers  of 
tho  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

"In  conformity  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Wkbstkr  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
steamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  tho  whole  city  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  an  liour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.    At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
tho  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
d'.-nsity  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result. 
At  h.ilf  past  3  o'clock  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  Pavid  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  amidst  tho  deafening  cheers  and 
plaudits  of  tho  multitude,  thrico  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  barouche  provided  for 
the  occasion.      The    procession,  consisting  of 
Feveral  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  upon  State 
street,  and  after  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  Hotel.    The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifying  spectacle.    Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Jlr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion of  his  personal  character ;  and  thousands 
more  who  appreciated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.    The  wharves, 
tho  shipping,  tho  housetops  and  windows,  and 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud    and   continued   cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  point, 
riioro  was  not  a  greater  number  at  the  recep- 
lion  of  General  Jackson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  greater  degree 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  u|)on  that  occasion, 
than  the  arrival  upon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. At  <j  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  lx>gan  to  move  towards  N'iblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  AV  cbstcr  was  to  be  aildressod  by  the 
conmiittee  of  citizens  delegated  fur  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 
(juarter  pa.st  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
the  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  thereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alderman 
Clark,  who  proposed  for  president,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  electe<l  vice-presidents,  viz :  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  Na- 
thaniel Weed;  and  Joseph  Hoxio  and  G.  S. 
Uobins,  secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  anil  concluded  thom  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  >\'hen  he  cntere<l  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
Tho  hall  rang  with  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  ond  every  hat  ,was  waving.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supported  would  give  way,  that 
Jlr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  tho  appalling 
cry  *'<Ae  galleries  are  falling,"  when  only  a 
window  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  tho  address  (two  and  a  half  hours), 
none  too  long,  however,  for  the  audience  would 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  only  the  heads  of 
a  speech  which  we  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detail." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  \  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  city 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  make  frequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — it  is  certain  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  largo 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  bo 
much  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  so  much  expectation,  unless  there 
had  been  some  large  object  in  view — some  great 
effect  to  be  produced — some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  regard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspiretl  it  with 
such  deep  and  anxious  emotions.    It  required  a 
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public  object,  a  general  interest,  a  pcrradinp 
concern,  and  a  serious  apprehension  of  ^omc  un- 
certain and  feart'ul  future,  to  call  out  and  organize 
such  a  mass— not  of  the  young,  the  ardent,  the 
heedless — but  of  the  age,  the  character,  the 
talent,  tho  fortune,  the  gravity  of  the  most 
populous  and  opulent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
as  if  tho  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
some  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
como  forth  to  get  consolation  aiid  counsel  from 
a  wise  man — to  ask  him  what  was  to  happen  ? 
and  what  they  were  to  do  ?  And  so  in  fact  it 
was,  as  fully  disclosed  in  the  address  with  which 
the  orator  was  saluted,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it.  The  address  was  a  deprecation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsive  to  the  address — ad- 
mitted every  thing  that  could  be  feared — and 
charged  the  whole  upon  the  mal-administration 
of  the  federal  government.  A  picture  of  uni- 
versal distress  was  portrayed,  aijd  worse  com- 
ing; and  tho  remedy  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  presented  in  Mr.  Biddle's  letter 
— the  rechartcr  of  the  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  manifesto  against  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion, and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combination  against  it.  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.  Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government.  Material  injury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehemently  charged  than  polit- 
ical injuries  to  the  body  politic.  In  the  deplor- 
able picture  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the 
"war"  upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  justificatory  pleading  in  advance 
for  a  general  shutting  up  of  tlieir  doors,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  sense,  and  on  this  point,  the 
speech  contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  happen : 

"  £emember,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this 
deafening  din  against  all  banks,  tJiat  if  it  shall 
create  such  a  panic,  or  aiich  alarm,  as  shall  shut 
vp  the  banis,  it  will  shut  up  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  also.** 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  was  calculates 
to  produce  discontent,  create  distress,  and  excite 


alarm — discontent  and  distress  for  present  suf- 
ferings— alarm  for  the  gresiter,  which  were  tu 
come.    This  is  a  sample : 

"Oentlemen.  I  woulil  not  willingly  In?  a  pro- 
phet of  ill.  I  most  devoutly  wifh  to  see  a  l>etttr 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  reiM'al  of  tlie 
tieasurv  order  would  tend  v<ry  much  to  bring 
about  that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  order  will  b«'  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
tho  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  ita 
repeal.  But,  gentlemen.  I  fiel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distress<  s 
of  the  communitj'.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  tb.it 
the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look  for  severer  dis- 
tresses ;  for  extreme  difficulties  in  exchange ;  for 
far  greater  inconveniences  in  reniittance,  and  for 
a  sudden  fall  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeal.  It  is  true,  if 
repealed  now,  the  relief  wiii  rome  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  till  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  misgivings  and  presentiments,  the  wholo 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending,  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
New  York  banks  to  close  their  doors !  which 
being  done  by  them  would  bo  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consunmiation  of  a  universal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  conclusion : 

"  Whigs  of  New  York  !  Patriotic  citizens  ol 
this  great  metropolis ! — Lovers  of  constitutional 
liberty,  bound  by  interest  and  affection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
and  in  principle !  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  city  is 
the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates,  and 
spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  wholtj  land. 
Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  circum- 
stances have  thrown  upon  j'ou.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatie 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  You 
cannot  shrink  away  from  public  duties ;  you 
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cannot  obnciirc  yourwlvcs.  nor  hury  your  talent. 
Ill  tho  common  wtlfarc,  in  the  common  pros- 
iiority,  in  the  common  glory  of  Americans,  you 
imve  a  stake,  oC  vahie  not  to  be  calculated.  You 
liHVp  an  interest  in  tho  jireservation  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principleH  of 
the  government,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  gonemt'jns 
that  arc  to  OJme  after  you  ;  and  those  who,  ages 
lience,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  will  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition, tho  con8e(iuence8  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

Tho  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
vehement.  It  takes  every  form  of  violent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty.  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  ho  demanded  payment  as 
matter  of  right !  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
from  which  such  a  community  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  vehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  po{)ulation 
of  the  commercial  metrojwlis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance :  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
l)lause,  lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carefully  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  form ;  and  universally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  circular — that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  saved  the  public  lands 
from  being  converted  into  broken  bank  paper — 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denunciatory  refer- 
ence^very  erroneous,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  in  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  iict  a  part  for  and  against  the  re- 
scission of  the  order  at  the  same  time. 

"  Mr.  YVebster  then  camt-  'o  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  related  the  history  of  the  late  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  '  A  member  of  Congress,'  said 
he,  'prepared  this  very  treasury  order  in  1836, 
but  the  only  vote  he  got  for  it  was  his  own — he 


stood  'solitary'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh);  and 
yet  eleven  days  after  Congress  had  adjoumu<l — 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  had  congratulated  tlie  people 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lands, — 
this  order  came  out  in  known  and  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members 
of  Congress.' " 

This  is  good  history  from  a  close  witness  of 
what  ho  relates.  Tho  member  referred  to  as 
having  prepared  the  treasury  order,  and  ofiered 
it  m  the  sha])c  of  a  bill  in  tho  Senate,  and  get- 
ting no  vote  for  it  but  his  own, — who  stood  soli- 
tary and  alone  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
some  others — was  no  other  than  tho  writer  of 
this  View ;  and  ho  has  lived  to  see  about  as 
much  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  measure  since 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  Congress  were  then  agamst  it,  but 
from  very  diflerent  motives — some  because  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations,  and 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  for  the  purpose ; 
some  because  they  were-  in  tho  interest  of  the 
banks,  and  wished  to  give  their  paper  credit  a".d 
circulation ;  others  because  they  were  sincere 
believers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  becauso 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  others 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
constitutional  inabiUty  to  act  strongly.  And 
these  various  descriptions  embraced  friends  as 
well  as  foes  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Webster 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleven  days  after  that 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  unanimously 
rejected  it.  That  is  true.  We  only  waited  for 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order.  Mr. 
Benton  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  council  cham* 
ber,  while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon  tliis 
measure.  They  were  mostly  against  it.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  private 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  order  to 
be  issued.  He  came  to  Mr.  Benton  to  draw  it 
— who  did  so :  and  being  altered  a  little,  it  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  pix>- 
mulgated.  Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  his  draft, 
that  he  might  destroy  it.  The  private  secretary 
said  no  — that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
should  be  known  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it.  It 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  head  of 
President  Jackson,  and  saved  many  ten  millions 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  wer* 
on  the  road  to  be  converted  into  public  lands 
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which  this  order  ovcrtrjk,  and  Bcnt  back,  to 
depreciate  in  the  Tau'j  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  cotfers  of  the  treasury.  To  repeal  the  order 
by  law  was  the  effort  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  but  superseded  by  a  cir- 
cumlocutory bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Rives,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nullity 
for  want  of  intelligibility:  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gave  this  account : 

"  If  he  himself  had  had  power,  he  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Ewing'a  proposition  to  repeal  the 
order,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
President  could  not  have  misunderstood  5  but 
power  was  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
had  now  become  so  delicate  about  giving  offence 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodge  around  it^  and  over 
it — and  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkmdncss  to 
tell  them  that  their  views  neither  ho,  lawyer  as 
he  is,  nor  the  President,  could  possibly  under- 
stand (a  laugh),  and  that,  as  it  could  not  be 
understood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
left  it  upon  the  archives  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  currency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off,  and  put  off— so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  before  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  constitution,  the  power  over  it  was 
completely  in  his  will,  even  though  the  whole 
nation  and  every  member  of  Congress  wished 
for  its  repeal.  Mr.  W.,  however,  believed  that 
such  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
new  President,  that  it  must  soon  be  repealed." 

This  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
passing  it,  and  this  dodging  around  and  over, 
was  occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delicacy  of  some  members  who  had  the  difBcult 
pnrt  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ministration. A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View  gives  the  history  of  this  work ;  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  gives  the  key  to  the 
views  in  which  the  speech  originated,  and  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  it  way  accompanied 
and  followed.  "  It  u  believed  that  such  ia  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  new  Pres- 
ident that  it  must  soon  be  repealed.'^ 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  the  repealing  bill  was  put  by  the 
whigs  into  the  Lands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
administration,  to  be  by  thorn  seasoned  into  a 
palatable  dish  ;  and  that  they  gained  no  favor 


with  the  "bold  man"  who  despised  rtiiiohii«;-, 
and  love<l  deciMion,  even  in  a  fue.     Thus : 


"At  the  conimenct'ment  of  the  lafit  session, 
as    you    know,   gentlemen,  a    resolution   wu.s 
brought  furwanl   in  the  Senate  for  aiinuUiii)' 
and  abrogating  this  onler,  by  Mr.  P'.wing,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles, 
of  vigorous  and  energetic  character,  whose  luna 
from  the  scrrice  of  the  countiy,  I  rcganl  a.s  u 
public  misfortune.    The  whig  members  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  all  the  members,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  or  six. 
were  very  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasury  order.    But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.    It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and   ungracious   attack  on  executive    policy. 
Therefore,  it  must  bo  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  cars  of 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausibloj  pol- 
ished, inoffensive  character.    It  wa.s  accordmgly 
put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
executive,  to  bo  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executive  infallibility.    All  this  did 
not  answer.    The  lato  President  is  not  a  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two  houses, 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.    He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  bold- 
ness and  decision  in  others.    If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  expects  no  flinching ;  and  if  you  are 
his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of 
honorable  warfare." 

Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  his  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  they 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritablo  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties. 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  view  would  be  imperfect.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedings  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  with  a  view  to  coerce  the  govern- 
ment into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suavity  and  gentle- 
ness of  deportment,  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  violence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  nerves  was  resolved  on — a  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  which  his  gentle  temperament 
U'oa  expected  to  yield. 


'!■- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I'UOOr.KSS  OF  TIIK  PISTKES8,  AND  I'KKUM- 
INABIES  FOU  THE  hf  SI'ENSIO.N. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster — liis  appeal  for 
action — was  soon  followed  by  its  appointed  con- 
sequence— an  immcnso  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Now  York.  The  speech  did  not  produce  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  produced 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
performed  as  prescribed,  in  their  respective 
places — the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  justified  by  the  former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability ;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
numerous  and  respectable,  was  gone  through : 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceedings.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seven 
orators  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  his  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  series  of  resolves,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressive,  from  facts  and 
principles  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolve  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  Whereas,  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  city  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  general 
ruin — our  merchants  driven  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy— the  business,  activity  and 
energy,  which  have  heretofore  made  us  the 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— ^reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
terday were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  h  state 
of  comparative  want ;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  young 
throughout  our  once  prosperous  land :  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  country  our  situa- 
tion and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  re- 
trace error,  and  secure  those  rights  and  perpet- 


uate those  principles  which  were  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  make 
every  honorable  effort  to  maintain." 

After  the  fact  of  the  distress,  thus  established 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  was  the 
condensation  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  collect- 
ing into  a  point  what  had  been  oratorically  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  surface.  What  waa  itself  n 
condensation  cannot  be  further  abridged,  and 
must  be  given  in  its  owa  words : 

"That  the  wide-spread  disaster  whnh  has 
overtaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  threatens  to  pro<luce  general 
bankruptcy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  the  interference  of  the  general  government 
with  the  commercial  and  ousbess  operations 
of  the  country ;  its  intermeddling  with  the  cur- 
rency ;  its  destruction  of  the  national  bank ; 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  credit 
currency ;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  treasury 
order,  known  as  the  "  specio  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  governmental  perse- 
verance in  such  calamitous  measures — general 
bankruptcy  to  the  dealing  classes,  starvation  to 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convulsions,  and 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  new  President  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  "  ex- 
periments" of  a  predecessor  whose  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  scourge  of  his 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itself: 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothing  which 
might  for  a  moment  compromit  our  respect  for 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
mind the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  as  of  late  administered, 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  instead 
of  affording  them  protection — that  his  persever- 
ance in  the  experiment  of  his  predecessor  (after 
the  public  voice,  in  every  wav  in  which  that 
voice  could  be  expressed,  has  clearly  denounced 
it  as  ruiuous  to  tne  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try) has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  me^hants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers  out  of  employment,  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  our  great  staple  millions  of 
dollars,  destroyed  the  internal  exchanges,  and 
prostrated  the  e'lergies  and  blighted  the  pros- 
pects of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  por- 
tion of  our  people ;  and  must,  if  persevered  in, 
not  only  produce  starvation  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbances 
which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

This  word  ^'•experiment "  had  become  a  sta- 
ple phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  litera- 
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ture  of  the  day,  Bomctimcs  heightened  by  the 
prefix  of  ''^H<x(A-,"  nnd  was  applied  to  all  the 
etTorts  of  the  administration  to  return  the  fed- 
eral government  to  tho  hard  money  currency, 
which  waa  the  currency  of  tho  constitution  and 
the  currency  of  all  countries;  and  which  efforts 
were  now  treated  as  novelties  and  dangerous 
innovations.  Universal  was  the  use  of  the 
phrase  by  one  of  tho  political  parties  some 
twenty  years  ago :  dead  silent  arc  their  tongues 
upon  it  now!  Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  government  under  tho  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  tho  repetition 
of  a  phrase  which  has  Buffered  the  fate  of  all 
catch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
tasteful to  its  old  employers  than  it  ever  was 
to  their  adversaries.  It  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  federal  government  got  divorced  from 
bank  and  paper  money !  since  gold  and  silver 
has  become  tho  sole  currency  of  tho  federal  gov- 
ernment! since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  tho  Bank  of  the  United  States  (former 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  body  poli- 
tic was  heir  to)  has  become  a  defunct  authority, 
and  an  "  obsolete  idea." 

The  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
upon  the  President — nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  "  remon- 
strate" with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
ruinous  measures  of  the  government. 

"  That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Executive  apninst  the  continu- 
ance of  "  the  specie  circular;"  and  in  behalf  of 
this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  urge  its  immediate  repeal." 

This  formidable  committee,  limited  to  a  min- 
imum of  fifty,  open  to  a  maximum  of  any 
amount,  besides  this  ^^remonstrance"  against 
the  specie  circular,  were  also  instructed  to  pe- 
tition the  President  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
merchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ac- 
cruing revenues:  the  second,  to  obtain  from 
Congress  that  submission  to  the  bank  power 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
JwHt.  Formidable  as  were  the  arrangements 
for  acting  on  the  President,  provision  was  dis- 
treetly  made  for  a  possible  failure,  and  for  the 
proKecution  of  other  measures.  With  this  view, 
Vol.  11.-2 


the  committee  of  fifty,  after  thi-ir  return  frtmi 
Washington,  were  flinrtid  to  cnll  another  ^^u^ 
cral  mi-etmg  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  am) 
to  report  to  them  tlie  result-s  of  their  mis'^inn. 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  co-tipviiv 
tion  of  t!ie  other  great  cities  in  thesio  procii'<l- 
ings,  and  ceemed  to  look  to  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  determiiia' 
tion,  as  a  means  of  acting  on  tho  mind,  or  will 
of  tho  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  free 
action  of  tho  constitutional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  specially  addressed  to  the  merclmnts 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimoi-e,  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  whole  country  from  ruin. 

"That  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston. 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  petition,  and  to  use 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  us,  to  induce 
the  Executi  1  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  tho  people,  and  to  recede  from  a  measure 
tmder  the  evils  of  which  we  are  now  laborin<;, 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin." 

Tho  language  and  import  of  all  these  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufiiciently  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  little  short  oi'  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  atid 
moderate — tame  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  saect- 
ing.  A  leading  paper  thus  charact^riaed  that 
feeling : 

"  The  meeting  was  a  remarkal^^e  one  for  the 
vast  numbers  assembled — tho  entire  decorum 
of  the  proceedings — and  especiaUy  for  the  deep, 
though  subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
which  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — that  of  many  thousand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  owing  to  the  measures,  as  they  verily  be- 
lieve, of  their  own  government,  which  should 
be  tlieir  friend,  instead  of  their  oppressor — and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  adopting  such  resolutions  as 
were  deemed  judicious ;  and  then  quietly  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  firm  but  i-e- 
spectful  remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  and 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  pusiUaBimity,  nor  be  trifled  with,  as 
though  it  could  not  by  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  be  moved  from  its  propiiety.    No  aaa 
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■(■ciiHtoineil,  fpiin  tlic  pjtprcsMion  of  the  counte- 
nanrc,  to  tranNlatc  the  (iinotiotiM  of  tliu  heart, 
Could  have  lookfl  updn  thi;  fiia-.s  and  tlic  Itenr- 
in|E;of  the  iniiltitiidi*  iiHHeiiihlrd  Iiift  cvcniii;;,  and 
not  have  filt  that  thor«  were  res  smouldering 
tliere,  which  a  Hinglu  » park  niiglit  cause  to  burst 
iiitu  Haine." 

Suiouhlcrinf?  lires  which  a  i«inplc  spnrU  might 
li^'lit  into  a  lianic !  Possibly  that  Bpark  nii(;lit 
have  been  tho  oppoKinf^  voice  of  Komo  citizen, 
\\\\o  thought  tho  meeting  miHtakcn,  both  in  the 
fact  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  that  ruin  to  tho  spccio  circular.  No 
such  voice  was  lilted — no  such  Bpark  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  not  sanctioned.  Tho  committee  of  fifty 
was  deemed  sufflcicnt,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  every  purpose  of  peaceful  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citizens,  any 
two,  or  any  ono  of  which,  or  even  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  have  com- 
manded for  it  a  most  respectful  attention. 
Tho  grand  committee  arrived  at  Washington — 
asked  an  audience  of  tho  President — received 
it ;  but  with  the  precaution  (to  avoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  bo 
used.  Tho  committee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  tho  degree  to  which  tho  feeling  of  the 
city  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

"  We  do  not  tell  a  fictitious  talc  of  woe ;  wo 
have  no  selfish  or  partisan  views  to  sustain, 
irhen  we  assure  you  that  the  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyzed,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  through  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  tho  government  of  our  country 
can  bo  induced  to  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  wo  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  every  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling ;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  which  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  trade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  believes  that 
tho  policy  adopted  by  the  recent  administra- 
tion and  sustained  by  tho  present,  is  founded 
in  ei  ror,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  every 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  tho  propriety  of  confining  our  declara- 
tions within  moderate  limits,  we  affirm  that  the 
value  of -our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  millions : 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  have 
It'eii  Jiiore  than  two  hundred  and  Cftv  failures 


of  houHTS  cngai;ed  in  extensive  busincfM :  that 
within  tiio  siiniu  jK-riod,  a  decline  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our  local 
stocks,  including  those  railroad  and  canal  in- 
ciirjiorations,  which.  thoup;h  cliarterwl  in  other 
tStates, d(|>end  chielly  upon  New  York  for  their 
sale :  that  tho  iiiunenso  amount  of  mercliandiso 
in  our  warehouses  has  within  tho  Baine  {jcriod 
fallen  in  value  at  least  thirty  |)er  cent.  •,  that 
within  a  few  weeks,  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand indiviiliials,  de|tending  en  their  daily  lobor 
for  tiiiir  daily  bread,  have  been  t'igcharged  by 
their  employirs,  because  tho  means  of  retaining 
them  were  exhausted — and  that  a  completo 
blight  has  fallen  upon  a  comm".nlty  heretofore 
so  active,  enterprising  and  prosperous.  Tho 
error  of  our  rulers  has  produced  a  wider  deso- 
lation than  the  pestilence  which  depopulated 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which  laid 
them  in  aslics.  Wo  believe  that  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  tlufO  evils  to  any  excessive  develop- 
ment of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  that  ther 
really  fiow  from  that  unwise  system  which 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a 
paper  currency — the  system  which  gave  the 
first  shock  to  the  fabric  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  by  removing  the  public  deposits 
from  the  United  States  bank,  which  weakened 
every  part  of  tho  edifice  by  tho  destruction  of 
that  useful  and  efficient  institution,  and  now 
threatens  to  crumble  it  into  a  mass  of  mint 
under  the  operations  of  the  specie  circular, 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
country  from  the  channels  in  which  it  could  b« 
profitably  employed.  We  assert  that  the  ex- 
periment has  had  a  fair — a  liberal  trial,  and  that 
disappointment  and  mischief  are  visible  in  all 
its  results — that  the  promise  of  a  regulated 
currency  and  equalized  exchanges  has  been 
broken,  tho  currency  totally  disordered,  and  in- 
ternal exchanges  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
We,  therefore,  make  our  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Executive,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  in- 
terpose tho  paternal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  abandon  the  policy  which  is  beggar- 
ing the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  tho  President.  lie 
heard  it  with  entire  composure — made  no  sort 
of  remark  upon  it— treated  the  gentlemen  with 
exquisite  politeness — and  promised  them  a 
written  answer  the  next  day.  This  was  the 
third  of  May :  on  the  fourth  the  answer  was 
delivered.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Pres- 
ident— a  calm,  quiet,  decent,  peremptory  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  demands ! 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy,  and 
foreclosing  all  further  application,  by  a  clean  re- 
fusal in  each  case.  The  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report :  and  they  did 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committed  in 
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tJio  o'tiinatc  of  the  mnii.     Jfr.  Van  Burcn  vin-  i 
dieated  oqimlly  iho  ufhtn  u(  the  chief  iimpiK-  [ 
trat<«,  ami  hin  own  jHTSdnal  tkronnn  j  ami  lift  i 
the  coniinittco  without  any  thioR  to  coni|ilain  of,  i 
nllhongh  unwucccJtsfiil  in  all  their  objects.     He  | 
nl«o  had  another  opportunity  of  Vlndieatinp  his 
personal  and  official  deconim  in  another  visit 
which  ho  rcccivcil  about  the  samo  time.    Mr. 
Uiddlo  called  to  eeo  the  I'rc«ldcnt— apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  majjistrate— alxnit 
the  same  time,  but  evidently  with  the  design  to 
bo  consulted,  and  to  appear  us  the  great  restorer 
of  the  currency.     Mr.  Van  Burcn  received  the 
visit  according  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
affairs.  Believing  Mr.  Biddlo  to  bo  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suspension,  ho  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  confidence  and  respect  which  a  consultation 
would  imply.    He  (Mr.  Biddle)  felt  the  slight, 
and  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers : 

"  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  that  character,  and  especially,  to  afford  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace it,  to  speoK  of  tho  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  tho  head  of  the 
largest  banking  institution  in  the  country — and 
that  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  relief.  Dunng  the 
Interview,  however,  the  President  remained  pro- 
foundly sjlent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
to|)ic8  of  the  da^ ;  and  as  Mr.  Biddlo  did  not 
thmk  it  his  busmcss  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  committee  con- 
voked onother  general  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
08  required  to  do  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing further  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
tho  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  history 
recorded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
provocation  was  lees.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  excess  a  commo- 
.'ity  may  bo  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tual inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
complaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
Icw-citizcns,  that  we  must  abandon  all  hope 
that  either  the  justice  of  our  claims  or  the  se- 
verity of  our  sufferings  will  induce  tho  Execu- 
'livo  to  abandon  or  relax  the  policy  which  has 
produced  such  desolating  cfTects — and  it  remains 


for  UH  to  consider  what  more  in  to  >«»  dono  in 
this  awful  crisis  of  our  atlnir*.  Our  tirst  dut^ 
under  loMes  niul  diHtressiN  MJiii'h  wit  bnvtt  en* 
duii'd,  is  to  rhrrisli  with  ri'lipnus  «fire  tlm 
blessing's  which  we  yet  eiij'iy,  unil  which  can  1  «t 

f)rot«cte<l  only  by  a  strirt  oliNcrxnnce  of  tlio 
ttws  ujstn  which  society  <l«|iends  fur  Kccurily 
and  happiness.  We  do  not  dispii^e  our  opinion 
that  the  imp'H  of  history  ricitni,  and  the  ojiin- 
ioMH  of  mankind  Justify,  nunuToiis  instanctsof 
popular  insurn-ciion,  the  piovocntion  t<»  whicli 
was  less  H'vere  thnii  the  evils  of  which  we  coin- 
pluin.  But  in  these  cases,  llie  oitlriipred  nml 
oppressed  had  no  other  inenuM  of  re<lrcss.  Our 
case  is  ditferent.  If  we  ciin  succeed  in  an  elibi  t 
to  bruig  public  opinion  into  svinpathy  with  tlie 
views  which  we  entertnin,  the  Executive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  instead  of 
protecting  the  pi-ople.  Do  not  despair  iK-cause 
the  time  at  which  the  ballot  box  can  exercise 
its  healing  iniluence  appears  so  ix>niol(> — the  sa- 
gacity of  tho  ])nietical  iH>litieian  will  pera-ivu 
tho  change  in  public  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.  Bnt  the  cHbrt  to  pro- 
duce this  change  must  be  vigorous  and  untir- 
ing." 

The  meeting  adopted  corresponding  resolu- 
tions. Despairing  of  acting  on  tho  President, 
the  move  was  to  act  upon  tho  people — to  rouse 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
which  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move from  power  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

"  Itesoleed,  That  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  any  measures  of  tho  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  its 
reward;  and  wo  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  us  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  the 
prosperity  of  our  country." 

Another  resolve  summed  up  tho  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  causes  of  the  pervading  ruin  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

"  Itesohed,  That  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress  aro  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill,  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  tho  re- 
fusal to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  tho  United 
States,  and  the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
Tho  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  vetoed  by  the  President — the  bill 
rechartcring  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  that  the  public  depo^.Lu 
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w.ro  naf.'  in  lh<'  Inili'l  SinUtt  lUnk  ;  witliln  ft 
Ww  wwkn  tli«ii*fUT.  the  I'r.xiik-iit  mimvid  tl»e 
|)iil)lir  <lt|io>il«.  The  |H'opl<'it  n'j)ri'M'ntatiTi'« 
ifixMMl  •  (till  ri'Mcinilirm  Ow  h|KfU'  circular :  tlic 
.'rcKidcnt  (U'(«ln».vc<l  it  by  oinitliHK  to  rvtiirn  it 
within  tho  limited  |Kri««l  j  nml  in  tho  tiinwcr  ti» 
oiir  ftdiinnrk-ii,  I'n-niilcnt  Van  Hun-n  (IccUhh 
tliat  the  Hjifcie  circiilur  wan  isHUcfl  \>y  hin  |»n- 
(IceiiiKir,  omitting  ail  nohct-  «if  the  Swrttary  of 
rho  Tri-OHiiry,  who  is  amcnahlv  ilirtrtly  to  t'on- 
(rrt'MH,  nnil  rharp'il  hy  tlio  a<t  criiitinn  hin  ilc- 
I'urtmint  with  tho  Mi'iicrintcniltncoof  ihoflimn- 
«.•!»,  ami  who  Hi^niMi  the  orik-r." 


Tln'ne  two  rcsolvus  deHcrvo  to  Iw  notetl.  Tlicy 
wert)  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  for  actiim,  ami  became  wliat  tbey  were  in- 
t^ntk'd  for.  The  moneyed  corpcirationn,  united 
u'lth  a  political  party,  were  in  the  Held  bh  a  po- 
litical iMjwcr,  to  govern  tho  electionn,  and  U) 
govern  them,  by  tho  only  mcona  known  to  a 
moneyed  power — by  operating  on  the  intcrents 
of  men,  Reducing  some,  alarming  and  distrenHing 
the  niosMjB.  They  are  the  key  to  the  maimer  of 
conducting  tho  prcHidentiol  election,  and  which 
will  be  Hpoken  of  in  tho  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Chtirch  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned :  the  union  of  Bank  and  State  it)  fur 
more  condemnable.  Here  the  union  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  apoliticol  party,  nearly 
ns  strung  as  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
{;overnment,  and  exemplified  tho  evils  of  the 
meretricious  connection  between  money  and 
|)olitics ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  tho  stato  of  things  which  so  long 
adiicted  tho  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
Iteen  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
]iutod  causes,  but  by  their  pcrp<y;uation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  Ni  -  York.  The  ruinous  measures 
complained  ot  iiavo  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent.  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  years.  The 
universal  and  black  destruction  whuh  was  to  en- 
sue their  briefest  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  tl)"  most  solid,  brilliant,  pervading,  and 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  the  divorce  >f  Bank  and  State.  But 
tho  consummation  wa>.<  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollect  c.o  ^nd  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  o'e  Jher  Imnks — briV 
ing  with  one  hand,  scour:»i'Je,  wit.  .lie  other-  -a 
long  retinue  of  debtors  dU  rdtni^ers — desperi-.c 
in  her  condition— inipoiant  A  r  iTOod,  powerml 
for  evil— confederated  with  restless  politicians, 


and  wicke«Ily,  corruptly,  an  I  revciig«fully  ruU-d; 
tho  <in-at  Ued  Harlot,  pr'  luning  the  lututo  of  ■ 
National  Bank,  wait  itili  to  continue  »  w^<il« 
longer  Its  career  of  abominationtt — maintaining 
dubiouM  coiilcht  with  the  K"^»niuient  which 
creatinl  it,  n|ion  whoio  naUMj  and  revenucr  <• 
ha<l  ^'ained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  il 
WttH  still  the  shttile,  and  wlumo  de»truction  it 
plotted  k-caum)  it  could  not  riilu  it.  Toatcrity 
should  know  these  things,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
cf)nnection»i,  their  goverumcnta  may  avoid  tho 
evils  that  we  have  sufltred  ;  and,  by  seeing  the 
excitements  of  I8;i7,  they  may  suvo  themselves 
from  ever  Ucomiug  (he  victims  of  such  delusion. 


OHAPTKll    V. 

ACTUAL  srSI'KN'SION  «)K  THK  HANKS:  I'UOPAOA. 
TIoN  OK  THK  AI.AU.M. 

NoNK  of  the  public  meetings,  ond  there  were 
many  following  tho  leading  one  in  New  York, 
recommended  in  teiins  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  tho  banks.  All  avoide<l,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  tho  naming  of  that  high 
measure  -  but  it  was  in  the  list,  and  at  tho  head 
of  tlu-  list,  of  the  measures  to  bo  adopted ;  and 
evtiy  thing  said  or  dono  was  with  a  view  to  that 
<  rowuiug  event  j  and  to  prepare  tho  way  for  it 
before  it  came ;  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  Justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  tho  programme,  and  bound  to  come  in  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did — and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  place  quietly  and  generally,  on  tho  morn- 
ing of  tho  10th  of  Slay,  altogether,  and  with  a 
concert  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
military  and  polico  prepor  tioii.  m' Ich  an- 
noune  '  arrangement  ond  deffr'nii,ari"ii ;  jnoh 
as  attend  revolts  ond  insu  '  (  ;^  ;r  uher 
countries.  Tho  preceding  nigut  ull  tho  banks 
of  the  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  officers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  effect. 
At  the  same  time  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  tho  city  j  and  the  entire 
police  force,  largely  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, was  on  foot.  This  was  to  suppress  the 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 
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4i*mll'-fl<>(I  at  hi  Injt  n-pul-ii'*!  whrn  (!.  v  r«ni«»to 
a-k  fop  the  tinioiiiit  iif  »  <lr|»)«it.  <>r  tin  ntfi»f« 
a  Unk  note,  ll  wan  n  hninilinlntt  dpertwl"^. 
liiit  nn fiririiml  i«n rniif Ion,  Thf  \n''>pW  n  fnaimtl 
•luii't.  At  twrlvp  oVIiM-k  a  Inrnc  ni.irnntiU'  ntt-ei 
III);  took  pliK-c.  Krsi)liillon!»  wfwail'  !  tctUiy  it  to 
•iiatAin  tho  Kiispi-nHion,  and  the  iu'w-i  ,,|*t  prvss 
WttH  1)1^)^1X0  and  i^norjfitir  in  itn  nii|i|xirt.  Tho 
mraiuru  was  consiiminatiil:  tho»iiK|)cn»ion  was 
comploto :  it  wan  triumphant  in  llmt  city  whom- 
cxnmplo,  in  mirh  a  easo,  wa«  law  to  tho  rent  of 
tl  ••  L'.  ion.  But,  li't  (hio  discriminiition  Iw  made, 
'fhougii  M  tho  hanks  joimd  in  the  net,  nil  wtro 
lu!  i|  .  ./  culpiihio;  and  Bomo,  in  fiict,  not 
c  ilpubli'  nt  all,  but  victims  of  the  criminniity,  or 
iniifcrtMnca  of  others.  It  wns  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity with  tho  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
vain  efforn  to  meet  tho  quarterly  deliveries  of 
tho  forty  millionri  to  Iw  deposited  with  the 
States}  and  pri'ssed  on  all  sides  Itecaufo  thoy 
were  government  banks,  and  because  tho  pro- 
(rrammo  required  them  to  stop  first.  It  was  an 
act  of  §elf-defenco  in  otiiers  which  were  too  weak 
to  stand  alono,  and  which  followed  with  reluc- 
tance an  example  which  they  could  not  resist. 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  policy,  and  of 
criminal  contrivonce,  aa  tho  means  of  carrying  a 
real  distress  into  tho  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
exciting  them  against  tho  political  party  to 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  tho 
prime  mover,  and  muster  manager  of  tho  bus- 
pension,  was  tho  Bank  of  tho  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
but  strong  enough  to  carry  others  with  it,  and 
seeking  to  hide  its  own  downfa'!  in  tho  crash  of 
a  general  catastrophe.  Having  contrived  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as  opposing  it, 
nnd  as  having  been  dragged  down  by  others ;  and. 
accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  But 
the  impudence  and  emptiness  of  that  pretension 
was  soon  expost-.i  by  tho  difficulty  which  other 
banks  had  in  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  she  fell  back,  "  solitary  and 
alone,"  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolvency 
from  which  the  other  Iwnks  had  momentarily 
galvanized  her.  But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
W»  be  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  epistles, 
modeli  cf  quiot  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
with  which  Mr.  Biddlo  was  accustomed  to  regale 
the  public  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forego  such  an  opportvmity ;  and, 
accordingly,  three  days  after  the  New  York  sus- 


prnsinn,  and  two  day«  aHi-r  hi^  "wii.  h*  htM 
fbrth  in  a  ntrnin  of  which  tin'  fnljnwini;  i-  a 
•MtipW : 

'  All  th«  di'|»oHil  lianliii  of  the  povenimt-nt ..( 
the  I'ttirtail  MUtin  in  tltr  <ity  of  Nt  w  York  mi*. 
,  nilfd  Kproio  i«ynn  uls  thi'»  wcik  lln  liri^  «ii 
luirikd  clw'wheiv  \m\<'  followed  flu  >  ■  \  .!•  .  ; 
which  wa8  of  rnur»e»d<i|,tod  by  thcS  '\  >.;it  Ivh 
not  ctmm-cted  with  iht'  (rovernment.  \  tm\  I 
courKo,  iM'i'niine  it  is  wr tain  (iiiit  when  ih*-  f\- 
eminent  fmiik^  .  chhc  to  f^y  Hp«cii-,ttll  the  oil,,  r 
Ixiiiks  ninsl  c<-««',  :»nd  for  this  clear  reason.  Tin- 
great  creditor  In  tli.  Inifcil  Stntid  t*  tin-  jfovern- 
nient.  It  receives  for  diilir  the  notes  of  tin- 
variouH  bankM,  which  are  |ilii.t<l  for  roijection  m 
certain  governnuiit  liniik«,  itiH4  urc  paid  to  tlio>o 
(toveriuntnt  bnnktt  in  npiif  if  rc(|ncstid.  Fmn, 
the  niominl  that  the  drpwit  Imnks  «if  New 
Y'ork*  fuile<l  to  comply  with  Iht  ir  engnpemeiits, 
it  wi(s  manifest  that  all  the  otht  r  deposit  banl»<» 
must  do  the  same,  that  tlitrtr  niMrit  be  a  universal 
sus|iension  throughout  the  ,ountry,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  mi>  m  of  itv  nominal  abun- 
dance must  be  practieull    ImnkiKipt." 

This  was  all  true.  Tli  stoppage  of  tho  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoj  laj^e  of  tho  Tiviisury. 
Non-payment  by  the  govii  inent,  wa.s  anexcu.-e 
for  non-payment  by  otliei'  Uunkruptcy  wus 
tho  legal  condition  of  noii  uMuent;  and  that 
condition  was  the  futc  of  tho  ;.  ■  n  crnment  as  well 
as  of  others;  and  all  this  wn-  perfectly  known 
before  by  those  w  ho  contrive  i,  and  those  who 
resisted  tho  deposit  with  tho  States  luid  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  fedcial  government. 
These  two  measures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankruptcy;  and  all  this  w  >  so  obvious  to 
the  writer  of  this  View  that  ho  proclaimed  it 
incessantly  in  his  speeches,  and  vns  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  ricnds  of  the 
administration  who  voted  with  tt>e  opposition 
on  thesb  measures,  and  by  their  volt  s  insured  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  wh.  h  they  pro- 
fessed to  support.  Mr.  Biddlo  wa.'-  right.  The 
deposit  banks  were  gone;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt;  and  those  two  events  were  two 
steps  on  tho  road  which  vras  to  lead  to  tho  re- 
establishment  of  tho  Bank  of  the  United  States ! 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
travel  that  road.  Tho  next  paragraph  displayed 
this  readiness. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
mereljr  its  own  strength  it  would  have  contin- 
ued   its  payments  without  reserve.      But  in 
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«iich  a  Kto'c  of  tilings  tlie  first  cf^nsiiiiTa- 
tion  in  'low  to  I'sraiH'  fnini  it — liow  to  provide 
at  tJiu  t-arlioRt  jirnctipaMe  moini'iit  to  chanjfc  a 
coiulitioii  wliicli  Hhoulil  not  Ih)  tolerated  Inryond 
•  iio  necessity  which  con)inande<I  it.  The  old 
BssociationH,  the  cxtrnsive  connections,  the 
I'-itfthliHhcd  credit,  the  largo  capital  of  the 
Ifank  of  the  United  Stales,  rendered  it  the 
natural  rallying  point  of  the  country  for  the 
rewmnption  of  sjjecic  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
stnipgle  which  mi}:ht  be  doubtful  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  present  policy,  but  to 
hueband  all  its  resources  so  as  to  prollt  by  the 
lirst  favorable  moment  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Accord- 
iiL'y  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
thiit  position.  From  this  moment  its  eflbrts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  make  itself 
Etronger;  always  prepared  and  aU'ays  anxious 
to  assist  in  recalling  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  to  the  point  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  It  will  co-operate  cordially 
and  zealously  with  the  government,  with  the 
government  banks,  with  all  the  other  banks,  and 
with  any  other  iufiucuccs  whicii  can  aid  in  that 
object." 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eviscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  victim — 
the  contriver  of  the  su.sj)ension  to  cover  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  ami 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  calamity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  coffers  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. "  Would  have  continued  specie  payments, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength  ■' — 
"only  suspended  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — "  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— "assumes  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur- 
rency " — "  presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — "  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government:  "  such  were  the  impudent  profes- 
Bions  at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover. 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwing  a  broad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  further  light  were  wanted,)  was  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speeches  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  it.  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  speeches 
look  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  sus- 


pension, excusing  and  justifying  the  banki«, 
throwing  ali  blame  upon  the  government,  an.] 
looking  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wheeling  that  ho 
opened  the  series  of  8jH.'iilies  which  he  delivered 
in  his  tour,  it  being  at  that  place  that  he  was  over- 
taken ])y  the  news  of  the  sucpension,  and  which 
furnished  him  with  the  text  for  hia  discourse. 

"  Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surjirised  me,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  come  sooner  and  faster  than 
I  had  anticijmted.  But,  though  not  surprised, 
I  am  uftlicted ;  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in 
this  early  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions. 
Much  injury  is  done  which  the  wisest  future 
counsels  can  never  repair,  and  much  more  that 
can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  and 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  result.  I  may 
safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  have 
presented  and  proclaimed  its  approach  in 
every  important  discussion  and  debate,  in  the 
public  body  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Wo 
learn  tonlay  that  most  of  tiie  eastern  banks 
have  stopped  payment  ;  deposit  banks  as 
well  as  otiiers.  The  experiment  has  exploded. 
That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  ua  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  conceit,  pre- 
sunii)tion  and  political  quackery,  has  burst.  A 
general  suspension  of  payment  must  ^"  the  re- 
sult ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  ler  than 
was  predicted.  Where  is  uow  that  better  cur- 
rency that  was  promised  ?  Where  is  that  spe- 
cie circulation  ?  Where  arc  those  rupees  of  gold 
and  silverj  which  were  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the 
government  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Has  the  government  a  single  hard  dollar? 
Has  the  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  already 
suspended  payment  ?  How  are  public  creditors 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie  ?  How  are  the  depo- 
sits, which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the 
states  on  the  1st  of  July,  now  to  bo  made." 

This  was  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspen- 
sion in  New  York,  and  may  bo  considered  the 
epilogue  after  the  perlbrmance  as  the  fonner 
was  the  prologue  befoi-c  it.  It  is  a  speech  of 
exultation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  the  government. 
In  one  respect  his  information  was  different  from 
mine.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  than 
was  expected :  my  information  was  that  it  came 
later,  a  month  later ;  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  Mj'  information  was 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Van  Euren's  administration,  and  that  the 
speech  which  was  to  precede  it  was  to  bedelivered 
early  in  March,  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
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mcnt  of  Congress :  but  it  was  not  delivered  till 
the  middle  of  that  month,  nor  got  ready  for 
pamphlet  publication  until  the  middle  of  April ; 
which  delay  occasioned  a  corresponding  post- 
ponement in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  complete  shutting  up  of  the  treasury— the 
loss  of  its  moneys— the  substitution  of  broken 
bank  paper  for  hard  money— the  impossibility 
of  paying  a  dollar  to  a  creditor ;  these  were  the 
points  of  his  complacent  declamation :  and  hav- 
ing made  these  points  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough,  he  came  to  the  remedy,  and  fell  upon 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
Mr.  Biddle  was  using  at  the  same  time,  four 
hundred  miles  distant,  in  Philadelphia:  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
not  then  in  use.  The  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  that  remedy  1  that  bank 
strong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unhappily  the  news 
of  its  suspending  arrived  while  he  was  speak- 
ing :)  patriotic  enough  to  do  so  !  but  under  no 
obligation  to  do  better  than  the  deposit  banks ! 
and  justifiable  in  following  their  example.  Hear 
him: 

"  The  United  States  Bank,  now  a  mere  state 
institution,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  from 
government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object 
of  bitter  persecution  by  it,  was  at  our  latest 
advices  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect  of  that 
Bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ment ?  If  it  continue  to  do  so,  now  the  depo- 
sit banks  have  stopped,  the  government  will 
draw  from  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  making  its  owp 
payments  in  specie.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  in- 
stitution find  it  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out; 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  the  government 
than  any  other  bank,  and,  of  course,  much  less 
than  the  deposit  bapks,  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  demanding  from  it  efforts  and  sacriiices  to 
favor  the  government,  which  those  holding  the 
public  money,  and  owing  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment, are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make ;  nor  do 
I  see  how  the  New  England  banks  can  stand 
alone  in  the  general  crush." 

The  suspension  was  now  complete ;  and  it  was 
evident,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by  those  who 
had  made  it,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  contrivance 
on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  the  so-called 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  themselves  to  power.  The  whole 
process  was  now  clear  to  the  vision  of  those 
who  could  see  noUiiug  while  it  was  going  on. 
Even  those  of  the  democratic  party  whose  votes 
had  helped  to  do  the  mischief,  could  now  see 


that  the  attempt  to  deposit  forty  millions  with 
the  States  was  destruction  to  the  <lo|)Osit  banks ; 
— that  the  repeal  of  the  specie  ciivular  w.-w  to 
fill  the  treasury  with  paper  money,  to  be  found 
useless  when  wanted  ; — that  di.stross  was  pur- 
posely created  in  order  to  throw  the  blanio  of  it 
upon  the  party  in  power ; — that  the  proniptituiio 
with  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress, 
showed  that  it  had  Iwen  held  in  reserve  for  that 
purpose  ; — and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig 
party  saluted  the  general  calamity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  jjassport  to  power. 
All  this  became  visible,  after  the  mischief  wa.s 
over,  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  of  it  befur* 
it  was  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  TIIK  BANK  OF  TIIK  UNI- 
TED STATES  riiOM  A  FEDERAL  TO  A  STATE  IN- 
STITUTION. 

This  institution  having  again  appeared  on  the 
public  theatre,  politically  and  financially,  and 
with  power  to  influence  national  legislation,  and 
to  control  moneyed  corporations,  and  with  art 
and  skill  enough  to  deceive  astute  merchants 
and  trained  politicians, — (for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  committed 
themselves  in  her  favor  if  they  had  known  her 
condition,) — it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  her 
history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  and 
learn  by  what  means  she  continued  an  exist- 
ence, apparently  without  change,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  law  and  in 
reason,  is  the  death  of  a  corporation.  It  is  a 
marvellous  history,  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  necrology  of  corporations,  very  curious  to 
study,  and  involving  in  its  solution,  besides  the 
biological  mystery,  the  exposure  of  a  legal 
fraud  and  juggle,  a  legislative  smuggle,  and  a 
corrupt  enactment.  The  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration had  expired  upon  its  own  limitation  in 
the  year  183C  :  it  was  entitled  to  two  years  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  engaging  in  no  new  busi- 
ness :  but  was  seen  to  go  on  after  the  expira- 
tion, as  if  still  in  full  life,  and  without  the 
change  of  an  attribute  or  feature.  The  expla- 
nation is  this : 
On  the  19th  day  of  January-,  in  the  yeai 
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183fi,  a  bill  was  rt'iKjrtcd  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvunia,  cntitle'l,  ".-In  act  to  repeal  the  State 
tax,  anil  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  canals  ;  and  for  oilier 
j'urjiosesy    It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on   ''Inland  navigation  and  internal 
improvement ;"  and  was,  in  fa^t,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  vapue  and  usually  unimjwr- 
tant  generality  of  "  other  jmrposes,"  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — adopting  it  as  a  PennsyK  aiiia 
State  bank.    The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  »>'ab  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
a  bank  :  no  motion  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
it :  no  inquiry  liad  been  sent  to  any  committee : 
no  notice  of  anj'  kind  had  heralded  its  approach: 
no  resolve  authorized  its  report :  the  unimpor- 
tant clause  of  "  other  purposes"  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
cnonnous  measures  which  lurked  under  its  un- 
pretentious phraseology.    Its  advent  was  an 
apparition :   its  entrance  an  intrusion.    Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minor- 
ity only  that  was  mystified — that  a  majority 
of  tlic  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
cluster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement :-  -in  brief,  it 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.    This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution — 
from  a  federal  to  a  State  charter — from  an  im  • 
perial  to  a  provincial  institution — retaining  ah 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attributes,  its  name  and  local   habitation.    It 
was  a  new  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  from  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  body  that  never  had  a 
soul :  for  that,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  corporation — 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
could  not  bo  denied.  Mr.  Biddle,  in  a  public 
.etter  to  an  eminent  citizen,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productions, 
(Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,)  attributed  the  pro- 
cedure, so  far  03  he  had  moved  in  it,  to  a 
"formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legia- 
lature  to  know  from  him  on  uhat  terms  the 
expiring  hank  uould  receive  a  charter  from 
it ; "  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members 
who  had  conveyed  the  application.  The  legis- 
lature had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding. 
The  two  members  whose  names  had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that,  in  compliance  with  sugges- 
tionb.  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in 
their  own  names,  making  the  inquiry ;  but  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committees  of  which  they  were 
members.  They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
important  business ;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impor- 
tunity from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give,  a  private  and  bungling 
commencement  to  what  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  could  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  par- 
liamentary form.  It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  cost  the  diflBculty.  How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  begin  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  seen  in  it,  yet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.  Without  something  tvom  the  Bank 
— without  some  request  or  application  from  it, 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  impertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  offensive,  to 
have  offered  it  a  State  charter.  To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  answer  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  two 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  private  let- 
ter, obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  legis- 
lative application,  surmounted  the  difiBculty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  where 
there  were  friends  enough  secretly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through.  The  terms  had 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
ulation to  pay  the  State  the  sum  of  $1,300,000, 
to  be  expended  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
itself  to  the  committee  of  ''Inland  navigation 
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and  internal  impi-trrement ;" — to  take  its  place 
u  a  proviao  to  a  bill  cntitle<l,  "  7'o  repeat  the 
State  tax,  and  to  continue  the  iinproremenls 
of  the  State  byrailioads  and  canals  ;"—ind 
to  be  no  further  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
act  than  what  could  be  found  under  the  adden- 
dum of  that  Tague  and  flexible  generality, 
"  other  purposes  ;"  usually  added  to  point  atten- 
tion to  something  not  worth  a  specification. 

Having  mastered  the  first  step — the  one  of 
greatest  difficulty,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  prov- 
erb.—the  remainder  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
and  rapid,  the  bill,  with  its 'proviso,  being  re- 
ported, read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
passed  the  House — sent  to  the  Senate ;  read  a 
first,  second,  and  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  approved,  and  made 
a  law  of  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
usually  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changing 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  county.  To  add  to  its 
titles  to  infamy,  the  repeal  of  the  State  tax 
which  it  assumed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bamboozle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tion, and  to  expire  within  a  few  days  upon  its 
own  limitation.  The  distribution  of  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  people,  being 
piddled  out  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties:  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
Buspicion,  a  strong  lobby  force  from  Philadel- 
phia hung  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
with  the  afiection  and  solicitude  of  parents  for 
their  ofispring.  Every  circumstance  of  its 
enactment  announced  corruption — bribery  in 
the  members  who  passed  the  act,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
bonus  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
universal.  People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act,  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
members  who  voted  for  it,  ard  to  call  for  inves- 
tigation into  the  manner  in  which  it  passed. 
Of  course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
in  no  haste  to  respond  to  these  demands ;  but 
their  successors  were  difierent.  An  election 
intervened;  great  changes  of  members  took 
plnce ;  two-thirds  of  the  new  legislature  de- 
manded investigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  with  the  usual 
ample  powers,  and  sat  the  usuaI  length  of  time, 
and  worked  with  the  usual  indefatigability,  and 
made  the  usual  voluminous  report;  and  with 
the  usual  "  lame  and  impotent  crmclusion."    A 


mass  of  pregnant  circumstances  wore  colJccUd, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  Mack  siisjiicion  : 
but  direct  bribery  waH  proved  upon  no  oni'. 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Yazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  which  a  snociH-ii- 
ing  general  assembly  has  fully  and  iin(|ualifie(iiy 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  wa.s  acrtjitod : 
and,  without  the  change  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congrcs.s  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  affairs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foundation  to  another ; — as  if  a 
transmigratKsi  of  corporate  exi,stcnce  could  bo 
operated  by  legi.slative  enactment,  and  the  debt- 
ors, creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholders  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.  The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  flagrant  as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  it  was  notorious — and  could 
only  find  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  iufamj  to 
ruin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  be  incurred, 
can  exceed  that  from  which  escape  is  sought. 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  institu- 
tion— this  criminal  committing  crimes  to  escape 
from  the  detection  of  crimes — this  "counter- 
feit presentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — this 
addendum  to  a  Pennsylvania  railroad — this 
whitcd  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legis- 
lature— that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefactor !  still  able  to  influence  federal 
legislation — control  other  banks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen — excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  favor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  afiairs,  and  aot^ially  dominate  for  months 
longer  in  the  legislation  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — the 
dominating  part — in  contriving  the  financial 
distreas  and  the  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — the  last  one  which  has  afiSicted 
our  country, — that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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EFKKfTS  OK  TIIK  PCHl'KNSION:  fiKNEKAL  DK- 
KAMiKMKNT  OK  llUaiNK.SS:  Sl'lM'l'.KSSlOM  AND 
1:II>I(JU1.K  UK  TIIK  KI'KOIK  CfKUKNCY:  BUB- 
MISSION  OF  TIIK  I'KOl'LE:   CALL  OK  CONGliESS. 

A  CRKAT  disturbanco  of  coiimo  took  place  in 
tlio  business  of  tlie  countrj',  from  tlio  stoppage 
of  the  banks.  Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  tliese  notes  the  solo  currency 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver,  falling  far  below  these 
metals  when  measured  against  thorn,  and  very 
unequal  to  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
west,  being  unfit  for  payments  in  the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  was  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  depreciation,)  in  all  remittances  to  those 
cities: — to  which  points  the  great  payments 
tended.  All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  upon  the  mismanagement  of 
the  public  aflairs  by  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  efTjct  of  geographical  position.  Specie 
disappeared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
suppressed.  It  became  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable 
commodity ;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.  Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
dollar.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  individual  and  corporation 
tickets — issued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces- 
Bity ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by 
many,  {H)litically,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium 
against  the  administration  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.  Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and  reproachful  sentences, 
entitled  the  "  better  currency : "  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt.  They  Mere 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
circular,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mo. er — 
most  of  them  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with 
taunting  expressions  to  give  them  a  personal 
application  :  such  as — "  This  is  what  you  have 
bi'ought  the  country  to :"  "  the  end  of  the  ex- 


periment : "  "  the  gold  humbug  explodcfl :"  "  \a 
this  what  was  promised  u.s  ?  "  ''  behold  the  ef- 
fi-cts  of  tampering  with  the  currency."  The 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  and  almost 
polluted  with  these  missives,  usually  made  the 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt.  Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  escape  the  attempted  dograda- 
tion^<opper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  struck 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — made  ridi- 
culous by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  wholo 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taimting  and  reproach- 
ful expressions.  Immense  sums  were  expended 
in  these  derisory  manufactures,  extensively 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed ;  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  party  warfare, 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  through  appeals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.  Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  inflame  the  luultitude  against  the  adminis- 
tration. The  opposition  press  teemed  with  in- 
flammatory publications.  The  President  and  his 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminals, 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  meriting  punishment — even  death. 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 
less or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  weighty  and  influential  of  the  bank  party. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  from  a  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  each  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  tamely  to  bubmit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawless  oppiession  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  resistance 
may  involve  us  in  trouble  and  expose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  ?  We  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be, '  No,  but  at  what  point  is  "  resist- 
ance to  commence  ?" — is  not  the  evil  of  resist- 
ance greater  "  than  the  evil  of  submission  ?" ' 
We  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  free  people,  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when- 
ever it  is  made  plain  and  palpable  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  so 
dangerous  to  our  ine'titutions,  as  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  a  most  manifest  act  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  all — 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justification 
can  Martin  Van  Buuen  offer  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  having  brought  upon  them 
all  their  present  difficulties  by  a  continuance  of 
the  specie  circular,  after  two-thirds  of  their 
representatives  had  declared  their  solemn  con- 
victions that  it  was  injurious  to  the  countrj 
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and  should  bo  repoalel  ?  Most  »88urc<lly,  none, 
snd  we  unhesitatingly  pay,  that  it  is  »  more 
hi^'h-hamled  measure  of  tyranny  than  that 
which  cost  Charles  the  1st  hia  crown  and  his 
luad— more  iileiral  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  the  British  ministry  which  cause«l  the 
jatriots  of  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  tea  in 
the  harlKir  of  Boston— and  one  which  calls  more 
loudly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  (Ireat 
Britain  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

Taken  by  surprise  in  the  deprivation  of  its 
revenues, — si)ccie  denied  it  by  the  banks  which 
held  its  gold  and  silver,— the  federal  government 
could  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.  Had  the  event  been  foreseen 
by  the  government,  it  might  have  been  provided 
against,  and  much  specie  saved.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  banks,  they 
in  possession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 
organized  and  established.  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  government  could  only 
pay  in  that  which  it  received.  Depreciated  paper 
was  their  only  medium  of  payment ;  and  every 
such  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 
duresse)  brought  resentment,  reproach,  indigna- 
tion, loss  of  popularity  to  the  adntinistration ; 
and  loud  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bonk,  whose  notes  had  always  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  far  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banks.  Thus  the  administration  found 
itself,  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence, 
struggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govern- 
ment embarrassments — deranged  finances,  and 
depreciated  currency ;  and  its  funds  dropping 
ofi"  every  day.  Defections  were  incessant,  and 
by  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
all  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
preciated paper.  Take  a  single  example.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  volunteers 
to  the  Florida  Indian  war.  There  were  several 
thousands  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  differ- 
ent counties,  requiring  payments  to  be  made 
through  a  largo  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some 
member  of  almost  every  family  in  it.  The  pay- 
master. Col.  Adam  Duncan  Steuart,  had  treas- 
uiy  drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
the  money  to  make  the  payments.  They  de- 
livered their  own  noies,  and  these  far  below  par 
—even  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  so- 
tailed  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
policy  of  the  suspension  required  to  be  kept  in 


strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  govcriinuiit  de- 
posit banks.     The  loss  on  each  paynunt  \\a.< 
great — one  dollar  in  cvcr>'  five.   Evin  patrinti.-m 
could  not  stand  it.   The  dej^onit  banks  nnd  thiir 
notes  were  cxecrati-d:  the  Hank  of  tiie  I  iiitid 
States  and  its  notes  were  called  f  t    It  was  tlio 
children  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  lli  >lnM)ts  of 
Egypt.      Discontent,  from   indiviiliiul   becain* 
general,  extending  from  persons  to  niu.-a  s.  The 
State  took  the  infection.    From  Uinj*  <.iie  o( 
tho  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  fell  off  from  her  party,  nnd 
went  into  opposition.    At  the  next  election  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends;  and  that  in  the    lifetime  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconded.     lie 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  this 
depreciated  paper.      The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  before  drawing  a  dollar  from  tho 
banks  he  went  to  General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man,  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage, — but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  sec  the 
government    capitulate  to   insurgent  banks,— 
acted  up  to  his  character.    He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  offices.  He  went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  ho  only  ap- 
plied   according   to  tho   rules    of  subordina- 


tion, through  tho  channels  of  official  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  money,  wanted 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  and  officers 
of  the  government.  He  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  Jackson  intended  he  should 
do.  He  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  official  routine.  It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  President  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done) ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  tho  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash :  and 
Tennessee  was  lost.  And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  throughout  the  Union.  The  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  against  the  administration. 

Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 
government  was  obliged  to  use,  it  was  yet  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it !  The  deposits  with  the  States  had 
absorbed  two  sums  of  near  ten  millions  each : 
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two  more  mims  of  e<\\ia\  amount  were  demnnd- 
tWc  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Financial  em- 
barrassment, and  jroncral  Btagnation  of  busincfis, 
diminished  the  current  recciptH  from  lands  and 
cimtomR  :  an  al)solule  deficit — that  horror,  and 
shanic,  and  mortal  tcstof  RovemmentB — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
grress  horainc  a  ncci'ssitj',  inexorable  to  any  con- 
trivance of  the  administration:  and,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May — just  five  days  after  the  suspension 
in  the  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  Septemocr.  It  was 
ft  mortifying  concession  to  imperative  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty — demand- 
ing it  in  the  imposing  name  of  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

EXTRA  8KSSI0N:   MESSAGE,  AND  EECOMMENDA- 
TIOXS. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  an  extraordinary  occasion,  met  on 
the  first  Jlonday  in  September,  and  corsisted 
of  the  following  members  : 

SENATE. 

New  Hampshire  —  Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine — John  Riipgles  and  Buel  Williams. 

Vekmont — Samuel  Prentiss  and  Benjamin 
Swift. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

KnonE  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Asher  Kobbins. 

Connecticut — John  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York — Silas  Wright  and  Nathaniel  F. 
Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey— Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southanl. 

Delaware — Richard  II.  Bayard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
nel  McKean. 

Maryland  —  Joseph  Kent  and  John  S. 
Spence. 

Virginia— William  C.  Rives  and  William 
II.  Roauc. 


North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown  and  Rol> 
crt  Strange. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Wni.  Campbell  Preston. 

(Jeohgia— John  P.  King  and  Alfred  Cuth- 
bert. 

Alabama— Wm.  Rufus  King  and  Clement  C 
Clay. 

Mississippi  —  John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana— Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alexan- 
dcr  Mouton. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felix 
Grundy. 

Kentucky— Henry  Clay  and  Jolm  Critten- 
den. 

Arkansas — Ambrose  H.  Sevier  an3  William 
S.  Fulton. 

Missouri — Thomas  II.  Benton  and  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Y'oung  and  John  M. 
Robinson. 

Indiana— Oliver  II.  Smith  and  John  Tipton. 

Ohio — William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris. 

Michigan — Lucius  Lyon  and  Jolin  Norvcll. 

HOUSE    OF    KBPEE8ENTATIVE8. 

Maine— George  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tim- 
othy J.  Carter,  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Davee, 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  J. 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  James 
Farrington,  Charles  G.  Alhcrton,  Joseph  Weeks, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Massachusetts — Richard  Fletcher,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  Caleb  Gushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  George  Grinnell,  jr.,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden, 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Reed,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Hastings. 

Rhode  Island — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joseph 
L.  Tillinghast 

Connecticut — Isaac  Toucey,  Samuel  Insr- 
ham,  Elisha  Haley,  Thomas  T.  "Whittlesey, 
Launcclot  Phelps,  Orrin  Holt. 

Vermont — Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade,  He- 
man  Allen,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Horace  Everett. 

New  York — Thomas  B.  Jackson,  Abraham 
Vanderveer,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Ely  Moore, 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Hofl'man,  Gouvemeur 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nathaniel  Jones,  John 
C.  Broadhead,  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel- 
land, Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  John  I. 
DeGraff,  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  James 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwards^  Arphaxad  Loomis, 
Henry  A.  Foster,  Abraham  P.  Grant,  Isaac  H. 
Bronson,  John  H.  Prentiss,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Hiram 
Gray,  William  Taylr*-,  Bennett  Bicknell,  Wil- 
liam H.  Noble,  ^atrjiel  Birdsall,  Mark  H.  Sib- 
ley, John  T.  AnarewsV'TimoTliy  Childs,  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Luther  C.  Peck,  Richard  P. 
Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore,  Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jersey — John  B,  Aycrigg,  John  P.  B 
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ftfaxwell,  William  HalRtcad,  Joo.  F.  Randolph, 
Charles  G.  Stratton  Thomas  Jones  Yorkc. 

rENNSTLVANiA— ixjroiiel  Piiynter,  John  Scr- 
Rcaiit,  (icorgo  W.  Toland.  Chnrles  Naylor,  Ed- 
ward Davies,  David  Potts,  Edward  Darlinfjton, 
Jaa)b  Frv,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
ener,  Edward  B.  Hublev,  Henry  A.  Muhlcn- 
l>cr}r,  Lnther  Keilly,  Ilenry  Lopan,  Daniel 
Shcirer,  Chas,  McCliirc,  Wm.  W.  Potter,  David 
Petrikon,  Kobert  II.  Hammond,  Samuel  W. 
Morris,  Charles  Ogle,  John  Klingcnsmith,  An- 
drew Buthanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
Biddle,  Willipju  Bcatty,  Thomas  Ilenry,  Arnold 
Phimcr. 

Delaware — John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland — John  Dennis,  James  A.  Pearce, 
rf'.  T.  II.  Worthington,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
Isaac  McKim,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
Thomas,  Daniel  Jenifer. 

Virginia — Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  Mallory, 
Jolin  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  John  Talia- 
ferro, R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garland,  Francis 

E.  Rives,  Walter  Coles,  George  C.  Dromgoole, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton,  James  M. 
Mason,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andrew  Beirne, 
Archibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jones,  Robert 
Craig,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  Wm. 
S.  Morgan. 

North  Carolina — Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Edward 
D.  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 
ham Rencher,  William  Montgomery,  Augustine 
H.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henry  Connor, 
Lewis  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

South  Carolina — H.  S.  Legare,  Waddy 
Thompson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.  Clowney, 

F.  H.  Elmore.  John  K.  GriflBn,  R.  B.  Smith, 
John  Campbell,  John  P.  Richardson. 

Georgia— Thomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleveland, 
Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  £.  Haynes,  Hopkins 
Ilolsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  Geo.  W.  Owens,  Geo. 
W.  B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

Tennessee — Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 
land, Joseph  Williams,  (one  vacancy,)  H.  L. 
Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  John  Bell,  Abraham 
P.  Maury,  James  K.  Polk,  Ebenezer  J.  Shields, 
Richard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christo- 
pher H  Williams 

Ken  rucKY — John  L.  ISIurray,  Edward  Rum- 
eey,  Sherrod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
James  Harlan,  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
J.  Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  Rich- 
ard II.  Menifee,  John  Chambers,  Wm.  W. 
Southf.ate. 

Ohio — Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  Bond,  J. 
Ridgeway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mason,  J. 
Alexander,  jr.,  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
better,  Wm.  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias  Shepler, 
Daniel  Kilgore. 

Alabama — Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Joab  Lawler,  Reuben  Chapman,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana— Ratliir Boon,  John  Ewiiifr,  William 
Graham,  George  H.  Dunn,  J.unes  Uaridvii,  Wil^ 
liani  lItrro<l,  AlU-rt  S.  Whito. 

Illinois — A.  W.  Snyder,  Zadoc  Casey,  Wni. 
L.  May. 

LorisiANA — Henry  Johnson,  Eioazi-r  W.  Rip- 
ley, Rico  Garland. 

Mississipn — John  F.  H.  Claiborne,  S.  H. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — Archibald  Yell. 

Missouri — Albert  G.  Harrison,  John  Miller. 

Michigan — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida— Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — George  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  lie  discovered  a  suca-ssion  of 
eminent  names — many  which  had  then  achieved 
ominonce,  others  to  achieve  it : — and,  besides 
those  which  captivate  regard  by  splenilid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brilliant, 
equally  respectable,  and  often  more  useful 
members,  whose  business  talent  pcrforns  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  who  in  England  are  well 
called,  the  working  members.  Of  those  numer- 
ous members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  part  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole ;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distinction  from  the 
station  attained,  or  to  be  attained  by  them: 
— Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  pres- 
ident; Messrs.  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Pill- 
more  and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  service  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  over  the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  of  names  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  useful  or  brilliant  membens. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House;  and  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  Sir. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  received  11 G  votes;  and 
was  elected — Mr.  Bell  receiving  103.  Mr.  Wai- 
ter S.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk. 

The  message  was  delivered  upon  receiving 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  That  specie  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  denun- 
ciation,— the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  revocation  of  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  such  imposing  demon* 
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^mtinn. — far  from  hinfc  pivcn  up  wm  com- 
eiicriilcd  fur  the  RfMxl  I'fTocts  it  hml  produced ; 
and  tlic  <l<'U-rinination  cxprcswd  not  to  inter- 
ftTo  with  its  opcrp.tion.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  measure  the  mestiage  taid : 

"  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  existing  laws, 
when  tlie  hanlis  suspended  Kpecio  payments,  I 
could  not  doulit.  Directions  were  immediately 
L'iven  to  j)revent  the  reception  into  the  Treasury 
ofntiy  tiling  but  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
Slid  every  practicablo  arrangement  was  made  to 
preserve  the  public  faith,  by  similar  or  equivalent 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  The  revenue 
IVom  lands  hod  been  for  some  time  substantially 
FO  collected,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
order  had  den  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank  paper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere  with 
its  operation.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  revenue  siiall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 
not." 

This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
tempts to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
(mint,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  failed. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  organized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  rc-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  failure  to  operate  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  President.  He  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — not  merely  to  the 
particular  one  which  had  been  tried — but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

"  We  have  seen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by'what- 
ever  motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  favorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  indeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  icmper  of  the  American  people, 
who  suppose  that  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insufficient  grounds,  their  persevering  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  institution;  or  that  they  can  be 
induced  by  pecuniary  pressure,  or  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  hare  so  long  and  so  inflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  views  of  the  subject  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  billow-citizens,  who,  with  full 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  oflices  of  the  government.    On  the  last 


of  thew  occasions.  I  felt  it  duo  to  the  people  to 
apprise  them  dintinctly,  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  I  would  not  bo  able  to  co-oiierate  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank.  To 
these  sentiment)*,  I  have  now  only  to  add  the 
expression  of  an  increased  conviction,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  such  a  bank,  in  any  form, 
whilst  it  would  not  accomplish  the  bencflcinl 
purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
imnair  the  rightfid  supremacy  of  the  popular 
will ;  injure  the  eharncter  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  our  political  system  ;  and  bring  once 
moro  into  existence  a  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit,  and  threatening  the 
permanency,  of  our  republican  institutions." 

Having  noticed  these  two  p«at  points  of  pres- 
sure upon  him,  and  thrown  them  ofl'with  equal 
strength  and  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  a 
new  point — the  connection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  any  bank  of  issue  in  any  fonn,  either 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  use  of 
its  notes ; — and  recommended  a  total  and  per- 
petual dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  waa 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  meditated  by  some, 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislative 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congress 
for  its  adoption.  The  message,  referring  to  the 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  say : 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  govoni- 
mcnt,  and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  no- 
cessities,  the  practice  of  employing  banks,  was, 
in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  more  a  measure  of 
emergency  than  of  sound  policy.  When  we 
started  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed 
all  the  large,  but  honorable  load,  of  debt  which 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty ;  but  we  hesitated 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  coun- 
try by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  the 
necessary  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in 
return  for  the  privileges  they  acquiredj  were 
promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  re- 
ceived, by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  During 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the 
intervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  war,  the  con- 
nection was  continued  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed 
away,  ^\'e  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banks 
mxMSsary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  j  wo 
have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and 
we  have  on  actual  deposit  a  large  surplus.  Ko 
public  interest,  therefore,  now  requires  the 
renewal  of  a  connection  that  circumstances  have 
dissolved.  The  complete  organization  of  our 
government,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 
general  harmony  which  prevails  between  the 
different  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  all  en- 
able tis  now  to  .select  the  system  most  con&istenf 
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with  thpconctitutiini,  und  most  conducive  to  the 
public  Wfifurt'." 

Tliis  wise  rpcnmmoinlation  lai'l  the  founrla- 
tion  for  the  Independent  TnaHiiiy— a  measure 
opposed  with  unwonted  violence  at  the  time. 
l)ut  vindicated  a.s  well  by  experience  aa  recom- 
mended by  wisdom ;  and  now  universally  concur- 
red in — constituting  an  era  in  our  financial  his- 
tory, and  reflecting  distinctive  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  But  he  did  not  stop  at 
proposing  a  dissolution  of  governmental  con- 
nection with  these  institutions;  ho  went  further, 
and  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  com- 
munity, and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  Institutions  exercised  the  privilege 
of  stopping  payment,  qualified  by  the  gentle 
name  of  suspension,  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
tion of  the  country  existed  making  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  too  largo  for  the 
remedy  of  individual  suits  against  the  delinquent 
banks ;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
eral and  authoritative  proceeding.  This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bankruptcy;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
oommonded.  It  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
for  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion: 

"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
afford.  The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations,  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  uistrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  bo  imposed  on 
the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual 
remedy  given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
equal  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  autho- 
rized by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks!  That  was  the 
remedy.  Besides  its  eflScacy  in  preventing  fu- 
ture suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
actual  one.  The  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  take 
effect  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 
or  going  into  liquidation.  It  would  be  the  day 
of  honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations ;  and 
between  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


rcfmrtory  bank  wouM  choose  the  foniior,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  the  District  ol  liiniliia,  mil 
their  currency,  Iwing  under  the  ^  i>diftii>n  of 
Congress,  admitted  a  direct  rcnietly  in  its  own 
lejjislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  tlu'ir  f^iisiicnMnn 
and  the  evil  of  the  cinnll  notes  which  tliey 
ispucd.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  w  here  tlic 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  liinifcil  time, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  noti«, 
were  the  appropriate  remedies ; — and,  as  such 
were  rtcotnnicnded  to  Con-^resH. 

There  the  President  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  susjionsion  an 
they  stood,  but  went  further,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  recommendations :  1,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank ;  2,  never  to  receive 
bank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues  ; 
3,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  depositories 
of  the  public  moncj's  ;  4,  to  apply  the  process 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  future  defaulting  banks. 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy ;  but  recom- 
mendations running  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  d  powerful  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflame  still  higher  the  formidable  combina- 
tion already  arrayed  against  the  President,  and 
to  extend  it  to  all  that  should  suppoit  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  deficit  in  tho 
revenue — was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedv 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount ;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  taxes  were  proposed,  but  the 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  be  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recommenda- 
tion: 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  required 
amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxation.  There 
are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1830,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
ited, will  be  subject,  under  the  law,  to  be  re- 
called, if  needed,  to  defray  existing  appropria- 
tions ;  and.  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  whoicj 
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or  tlie  iirinrlpnl  part  of  it,  will  Ixj  wanted  fnr 
that  imrp'isi',  it  njiiH'iirH  iim^t  iiniiHT  tlint  tin? 
<lt>|i(i«itM  (•liDiil'l  Im!  witlihcM.  riiti!  the  amount 
ran  Ir'  cniUM'tctl  from  tin-  liankH,  tnaniiry  notes 
may  Im-  teiii|Hirarily  inHiud,  to  tio  jrradiially  re- 
liciiiieil  an  it  in  rucciveii." 

iSix  millions  of  treasury  notes  only  were  rc- 
qiiiri'd,  and  from  thitt  Kmall  amount  required,  it 
IH  ia«y  to  see  how  readily  an  adequate  amount 
could  have  l)een  necured  from  tho  dejiosit 
banks,  if  tiu!  administration  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  licforeliand  that  tho  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  trea.Miry  notes, 
beinpt  an  imitation  of  tho  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  tho  British  Kovcmmcnt,  which  had  been  the 
facile  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  gov- 
ernment in  bottomless  debt,  was  repugnant  to 
tho  policy  of  this  writer,  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  liercoftcr.  Tho  third  instalment  of 
tho  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  received 
by  tho  States— received  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  tho  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded  !  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! — that 
is  to  say :  the  word  "  deposit "  used  in  tho  act 
tdmittcd  to  bo  both  by  Congress  and  the  States 
a  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  has  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  tho  high  parties 
perpetrating  it.    But  of  this  also  hereafter. 

Tho  decorum  and  reserve  of  a  State  paper 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  tho  suspension  which  had 
been  contriTcd,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solvent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  swept  off  in  a  current  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolvent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  contrived  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  lie  could  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
tho  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solvent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
ami  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
which  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
vindicate  their  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  specie  payments. 


ClIAPTKll     IX. 

ATTACKS  OM  TIIK  MK8SA0K:    TUKASl'BV  NOTM 

UsDra    the    flrot    two   of    our   Presidents, 
Washington,  and  the  first    Mr.    Adams,  th« 
course  of  the  British  Parlinmcnt  was  followed 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  as  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  wa;^  followed  in  deliver- 
ing it.    The  Sovereign  delivered  his  address  in 
jKjrson  to  the  two  assembled  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  tho 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.    The  purport 
of  the  answer  was  always  to  express  a  concur- 
rence, or  non-concurrence   with   the   general 
policy  of  the  government  as  thus  authentically 
exposed ;  and  the  privilege  of  answorinjt  the 
address  laid  open  tho  policy  of  tho  goverument 
to  tho  fullest  discussion.     The  effect  of  the 
practice  was  to  lay ,  open  tho    state   of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion ;  and.  in  the  character  of  the  answer 
to  decide  tl>e  question  of  accord  or  disaccord — 
of  support  or  opposition — between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government.     The  change  from  the   address 
delivered  in  person,  wi  ij  its  answer,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  private  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  reform ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
tho  time,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it, 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irregularly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  policy  would 
be  sure  to  be  attacked,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  not  be  allowed  full  indulgence   in  a 
general  and  regular  discussion.     The  attacks 
would  come,  and   many   of   Mr.   Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  come  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  ses- 
sion, than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  the 
change  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  of,  to  hang  a  speech 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an 
administration.    This  was  signally  the  case  at 
this  extra  session,  in   relation    to   Mr.   Yan 
Buren's  policy.     He  had  staked  himself  to* 
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deciiivi'Iy  «(:ain*t  t'">  larpo  a  r.iiiiMiiiiti"ii  of 
vntfiv.-U  to  ixjKCt  jii()«l«  raliun  or  justice  fiom 
hi*  opjxiiKiilH  ;  niid  hf  itnivnl  noiu'.  >^ililoin 
liaM  miy  rrc.sitU-nt  Utn  vinitid  with  moni 
viitlfiit  ami  pi'iural  n.t-«iuUs  timn  ho  iccoixtil, 
alinoht  evory  fiiiiiuMtinii  s|H'iikt'r  iisMiiiiiiK  sdiiic 
l)art  of  tho  ini-K-iip'.  One  «>f  the  iiiiiii»K.r,  Mr. 
Caleb  C'usliinp,  of  .Mii-sncliiisctts,  inmli'  it  a 
hiisini'ss  to  reply  to  the  whole  ih.eiiiiieiit,  for- 
niully  ami  clal»onitely,  uiuler  two  and  thirty 
(hstinet  heiids— tho  mimher  (if  jioints  in  tlie 
moriner'H  compass  :  caeh  liead  heiirinj;  a  eaplion 
to  indicato  ita  point :  and  in  that  Piwocli  any 
ono  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  convenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  denioeratic  policy  from  the 
bcffinning  of  the  government  down  to  tliat  day. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  assailed  it  for 
what  it  contained,  and  for  wliat  it  did  not — for 
Its  specific  reconiniendutions,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
uccessary.  Tho  specie  payments — tho  discon- 
nection with  banks — tlic  retention  of  the  fourtli 
instalment — the  bankrupt  net  against  banks — 
the  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes ;  all  were  con- 
demned as  measures  improper  in  themselves 
and  inadequate  to  tho  relief  of  tho  country : 
while,  on  tho  other  liand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  public  evils.  With  them  acted 
many  able  men : — in  the  Senate,  Bayard,  of  Del- 
aware, Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  Rives,  of  Virginia : — 
iu  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Richard 
Biddlc^  of  Pennsylvania,  Gushing,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Hunter  and  fiercer,  of  Virginia, 
John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Sargeant,  Un- 
derwood of  Kentucky,  Lewis  Williams,  Wise. 
All  these  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
diversity  of  talent  displayed  all  tho  varieties  of 
effective  speaking — close  reasoning,  sharp  invec- 
tive, impassioned  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
in  number  and  speaking  talent,  on  the  other 
side,  defending  and  supporting  tho  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President :— in  the  Senate,  Silas 
Wright,  Grundy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  Buchan- 
An,  Calhoun,  Linn,  of  Jlissouri,  Benton,  Bed- 
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for!  Ilp.wii,  of  \  irtli  rurolinn,  Williiin\  Allin, 
of  nlijo,  .liilin  P.  Killer,  of  'iiorciri,  Wiilkcr,  of 
Mi.x.<i!tHi|ipi : — III  till'  lloiiM' (if  Iti  pri'M  iititilvi'K, 
Cnnibnlenp,  of  .New  York,  Ilaiiu  r,  of  Ohio, 
llowald  and  Kraiiri-*  'I'liiiliia*.  of  Mnrvlatiil, 
MiKay.  of  North  ('.irolina,  John  .M.  ratton, 
Francis  PirkeUH. 

'J'he  treasury  noti-  bill  v>as  (me  of  lln'  (Ir^t 
miasures  on  wliirli  the  slni>;>.'li'  took  |i!acv.  It 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  whole  body  of  iln- 
demoerary,  but  the  majority  preferreil  a  ^Mlall 
issue  of  that  paptr,  intended  to  operate,  not  n.* 
i\  eurrency,  but  as  a  reaiiy  means  of  liorrowin^' 
money,  and  especially  from  small  capitalists  , 
and,  therefore,  iirefttable  to  a  direct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  pai)er  money  bill  in  disj;uise. 
us  germinating:;  a  new  national  debt,  and  um  tin- 
easy  mode  of  raising  money,  so  ready  to  run 
into  abuse  from  its  very  facility  of  tise.  The 
President  had  recommended  the  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms :  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
descended  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  without  interest. 
Tho  Senate's  committee  rejected  that  proposi- 
tion, and  reported  a  bill  only  for  lar;;o  notes— 
none  less  than  100  dollars,  and  bearing  interest; 
.so  as  to  be  used  for  investment,  nor  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  tho  Secretary's  plan,  say- 
ing— 

"He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasury  notes  of 
small  denominations,  down  even  us  low  um 
twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  rt-- 
deemable  at  no  fl.xed  period ;  they  are  to  l«'  re- 
ceived in  debts  due  to  povernmeiit,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  Fome  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  wdiat  the  Secretary  may  think 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statutable  paper  money  ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old  continental.  If  the  genius 
of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish  us,  from 
tho  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  u 
more  perfect  model  of  paper  money.  It  carries 
no  interest;  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment; 
it  is  to  circulate  us  currency,  and  it  is  to  circu- 
late on  tho  credit  of  government  alone,  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  bo  not 
paper  money,  pray,  sir.  what  is  it?  And,  sir, 
who  expected  this  ?  AVho  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  tho  uxjieriineiit  for  rfforniing  the 
currency,  and  bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold 
and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  found  recommending  to  us  a  regidar 
emission  of  paper  money?  This,  sir,  is  quita 
new  in  the  history  of  this  government ;  it  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  confederation  which  ha& 
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irrv*-*""!  nwny.  Siinf  IT^'J,  iiltti<iii(ih  wi-  Imvc 
iKMicil  tmiHury  ii<)'<"*  <iii  »>imi|ry  (hcanioiH,  wi- 
liaTi-  i-^iiiril  ii'iiic  likf  iIh-**';  tJmt  is  to  nny,  wi- 
liuvi'  iHsiicil  iKiiic  imi  Ik  itriiif;  iiili'rt'r<t,  inti'iulc'l 
fur  cirfuliiiion,  ittiil  wiili  no  lixi'il  mode  of  n- 
tli'iii}itioii.  J  mil  (:Iai|,  however,  Mr.  I'lcHiilcnt, 
Unit  the  roiiiiiiittie  have  not  nilopleii  the  Secre- 
lary'.-i  rci'otiitneniialinn,  ami  that  they  have  re- 
^>lllnu'tl<l('||  the  i^r^iie  of  tit  asiiry  iioicn  of  a  de- 
MTiiitioii  more  eniiforiiuilile  to  the  jirwtico  of 
I  lie  gtivermiaiif." 

Mr.  lletifon,  thonjjli  opponefl  fo  the  policy  of 
i>-uiiiK  thcso  nuteH,  niiil  ]ircferriii);  hiniBelf  n 
direct  loan  in  this  case,  yet  ihfeiideil  tlic  partic- 
ular hill  which  had  Ikiii  hron^iht  in  from  the 
character  niid  cd'ictH  OBcrihed  to  it,  niul  «nhl ; 

"  Ifo  Hlionhl  not  liavc  risen  in  this  dehntc, 
liad  it  not  Jx'en  for  the  minappreheiiHions  which 
Mciiu'd  to  pervade  tho  minilH  of  some  senators 
an  to  tiie  cliaracter  of  the  hill.  It  is  called  hv 
some  a  paper-money  hill,  and  hv  others  a  bill 
to  pprmmato  n  new  national  deht.  Thcso  are 
serious  imputations,  and  require  to  ho  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  recrimination,  hut  by 
facts  and  reasons,  nddressetl  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intelliRcnco  of  an  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic community. 

"  I  dissent  from  the  imputations  on  tlio  char- 
acter of  the  bill.  I  maintain  that  it  h  neither 
a  paper-money  hill,  nor  a  bill  to  lay  tho  founda- 
tion for  a  new  national  debt;  and  will  briefly 
^:ive  my  reasons  for  believing  as  I  do  on  both 
points. 

"  There  arc  certainly  two  classes  of  treasury 
notes — one  for  invf^stmcnt,  and  one  for  circula- 
tion ;  and  both  clashes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctivj  features,  which  define 
their  respective  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respective  uses. 

"The  notes  for  investment  hear  an  interest 
sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  fi .-  them,  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productive  fund.  This  is  their  distinctive  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  only  one ;  they  possess  other 
subsidiary  qualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indor.semcnt — payable  at  a  fixed  time — not 
re-issuable— nor  of  small  denomination — and  to 
be  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  are, 
in  fact,  loan  notes — notes  to  raise  loans  on,  by 
uelling  them  for  hard  money — either  immedi- 
ately by  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  government 
to  whom  they  have  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  tho  qualities  which  invito  invest- 
iuent,  and  forbid  and  impede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  are  distin- 
guished by  features  and  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  bear 
little  or  no  interest.  They  are  payable  to  bearer 
—  ininsfe ruble  by  delivery — re-issuable — of  low 
dt'uoniiimtions — and  frequently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.     They  are,  in 


fait.  jmiK  r  money,  and  po.^.*  nil  the  qimllilM 
whicli  loriiii!  iiiM'>tnii'iit,  ntid  invite  to  cJn-nl«> 
tion.  The  trinsiiry  u>tit  <>(  iHl.'i  wtrcof  tl  .^| 
characler.  ••xcipt  for  the  oiitionul  chii'M)  to  i-nii- 
lile  the  hoMer  to  fund  tlH:!)  at  the  itittreit 
v»hii  h  coriiiiiaii'h  (I  IcaiiH— at  seven  per  cent. 

'•  Thexe  are  tho  distinctive  fentuns  of  the  two 
classed  of  notex.  Now  try  the  cojiimiKtr's  bill 
by  the  tiv<t  of  liu-e  (|iialities.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  notes  whieh  it  aiitliori/.eH  belong  to  tho 
first-imiMcd  elnss;  that  they  are  to  bear  an  in- 
tirest,  which  limy  be  si.\  per  cent.;  that  they 
are  transfi  riiMc  only  by  indorHenient ;  that 
they  are  not  rei''su«lile  ;  that  they  are  to  b« 
paid  nl  a  day  certHin— to  wit.  within  one  year; 
that  they  ale  not  to  he  issued  of  les.s  denomina- 
tion tliiiii  oue  hundred  dollars  ;  ore  to  Ite  can- 
celled when  taken  m)i  ;  am!  that  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  authorized  to  raieo 
money  u|Hiii  tli(  ni  by  loaniiiK  them. 

''  These  are  tli<'  feiitiires  and  qiialitie:'<  of  the 
notes  to  he  issued,  anil  they  define  and  fix  their 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loanH,  and  to  ho  laid 
by  as  investimntH,  and  not  as  notes  for  cur- 
rency, to  he  pushed  into  circulation  by  tho 
power  of  the  government ;  ond  to  add  to  tho 
curse  of  the  day  by -increasing  tlie  quantity  of 
unconvertible  jtaptr  money." 

Thoi'gh  yielding  to  an  Isstio  of  these  notes  in 
this  particular  form,  limited  in  size  of  the  notes 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton  deemed 
it  due  to  himself  and  the  subject  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  policy  of  such  jbbucs,  and  to 
expose  their  dangerous  tend'mcy,  both  to  slido 
into  a  paper  currency,  and  to  steal  by  a  noise- 
less march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  have  vindicated  the  bill  from  tho 
stigma  of  being  a  paper  currency  bill,  and  from 
tho  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  towards 
tho  creation  of  a  new  national  debt.  I  hope  it 
is  fully  cleared  from  tho  odium  of  both  these 
imputations.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
tho  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  tuxes  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted.  I  am  no  friend  to  tho  issue  of 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.  As  loans,  they  are 
a  disguised  mode  of  borrowing,  and  easy  to 
slide  into  a  currency  ;  as  a  currency,  it  is  the 
most  seductive,  tho  most  dangerous,  ond  the 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  dcticnptions  of 
paper  money.  'The  stamping  of  paper  (by 
government)  is  an  o|)eration  so  much  easier 
than  tho  laying  of  taxes,  or  of  borrowing 
money,  that  a  government  in  the  habit  of  paper 
emissions  would  raiely  fail,  in  any  emergency, 
to  indulge  itself  tw  far  in  the  employment  of 
that  resource,  to  avoid  ns  much  as  possible  one 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.'  So  said 
General   Hamilton;    and  Jeflerson,   Madison 
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Miieon.  RanAjIph,  «tvi  nil  <S*>»K*«  of  tho 
rrpul'lifnii  <liinrli,  i  .ii-'invl  »'th  linn.  'Ilu'««'i 
^.VnrioiiM  fitati  iiiii'ii  win-  f\\y  <>f  thi»  fiv'il'-  ami 
»H'<Iiictiv<'  n-miiirr.',  so  li.-iMi-  t'>  nt'tl^'r,  ftii'l  «'• 
riTfnii)  of  Ixin;;  iiImih.  il.'  They  held  it  iim^linii*- 
t>\\>\v  to  riTiir  to  it  ill  time  of  innci",  nml  lliat.  it 
nmJ.l  only  U'  tlioii-lit  of  nmi.^t  tlif  oxip-mif*  ' 
ami  pcriin  of  war,  nti'l  itiat  aftiT  (wImiistiiiK  tiic  I 
•llrcTr  nii'l  nciionxilili  iltorimtivo  (if  loans  and  , 
taxes.  Hn<l  in  the  hcIio"!  of  thine  ^'rl•at  men,  | 
I  ranio  hero  at  this  nc^^ion  to  oppose,  at  all 
risks,  an  issue  of  tn-annry  notes.  I  preferre-l  a 
direct  lo;in,  and  that  for  many  and  cogent  rea- 
fions.  There  is  elear  nnthority  to  horrow  in  the 
ponstitution;  hut,  to  llnd  authority  to  isMio 
these  notes,  we  must  enter  the  Held  of  con- 
(itruetivo  powers.  To  borrow,  is  to  <lo  a  re- 
sponsihie  aet  j  it  is  to  inrur  certain  aceoinita- 
l.ility  to  the  constituent,  and  lieavy  censure  if 
it  cannot  ho  jnstilied  ;  to  issue  these  notes,  is  to 
(to  an  net  which  few  consider  of,  whicli  takes 
hut  litllo  hold  of  the  public  niind,  which  few 
condemn  and  some  encouraji^e,  because  it  in- 
creases the  (juanttim  of  what  is  vainly  called 
money.  Loans  are  limited  by  the  capacity,  nt 
least,  of  one  side  to  borrow,  and  of  the  other  to 
lend:  the  issue  of  these  notes  has  no  limit  but 
the  will  of  the  makers,  and  the  supply  of  lamp- 
black and  ra;rs.  The  continental  bills  of  the 
Kevolution,  and  the  assijrnats  of  France,  should 
furnish  some  instructive  lessons  on  this  head. 
Direct  loans  are  alwoys  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  lender ;  treasury  nolo  loans  may  be  a 
forced  borrowing  from  the  f^overnment  creditor 
— as  much  so  as  if  the  bayonet  were  put  to  his 
breast ;  for  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  neces- 
sitous claimant  must  take  what  is  tendered, 
wlicther  with  or  without  interest — whether  ten 
(ir  ihty  per  cent,  below  par.  I  distrust,  di-slike, 
and  would  fain  eschew,  this  treasury  note  re- 
-jurco.  I  prefer  the  'iiiecc  loans  of  1820-'21. 
1  could  only  brinp;  myself  to  i:cqu\esce  in  this 
measure  when  it  was  urged  that  tliere  was  not 
time  to  carry  a  loan  through  i^s  fonns ;  nor 
even  then  could  I  consent  to  it.  '  mtil  every  fea- 
ture of  a  currency  character  had  Laen  eradicated 
from  the  face  of  the  bill." 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  general  vote, 
only  Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Trcston,  South- 
ard, and  Spcnco  of  Maryland,  voting  against  it. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  encountered 
a  more  strenuous  resistance,  and  was  subjected 
to  some  trials  which  showed  the  dangerous  pro- 
clivity of  these  notes  to  slide  from  the  founda- 
tion of  investment  into  the  slippery  path  of  cur- 
rency. Several  motions  were  made  to  reduce 
their  size — to  make  them  as  low  as  ^25 ;  and 
that:  failing,  to  reduce  them  to  $50 ;  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  interest  was  struck  at  in  a  motion 
to  reduce  it  to  a  nominal  amount ;  and  this  mo- 
tion, like  that  for  reducing  the  minimum  size  to 


^'J.^.  re«H'ived  a  Ur'e  -upiMirt— «omo  ninrtT 
vdte.-i.  The  UKition  I"  r\'t|iic»'  |o  «J'''*  Hn«carrird 
by  It  ni'ijoriiy  nf  forty.  Iteiurniii^  lothe  Srn.it« 
with  thi'i  niuendin(  nt  .Mr.  Ik  nton  piotiiI  t  > 
restore  the  St"*'  liniit,  and  intim.'kti  <|  hi^  inten* 
tion,  if  it  was  not  done,  <if  withholding;  his  siiii- 
port  from  the  bill^li  clarint;  that  nothing;  but 
the  imniediate  wanH  of  the  Ticasiiry,  ami  the 
lack  of  time  to  rais(>  (he  lunney  by  a  direct  h'nn 
as  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
could  have  brought  hiiu  to  vote  lor  tnasury 
notes  in  any  shape.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  whole 
srh(  nu?  as  a  ^'<lvt  imuent  bank  in  di-puise,  bit 
suj.j)ortcd  .Mr.  Ileiitoii's  motion  as  being  adverse 
to  that  (lesijrn.     lie  said  : 

"  lie  had  been  all  alote^  oppo-eil  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  he  saw  nothing  now  to  change  that 
opinion.  Mr.  C.  would  have  be»n  glad  to  »i  I 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  but  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  better  by  suspending  the  action 
of  many  appropiiations  not  so  indispensably 
necessary,  rather  than  by  resorting  to  a  l"an. 
Heduction, economy,  retrenchment,  had  \\\\\  re- 
commended by  the  President,  and  why  not  lh(  ;i 
pursued?  Mr.  C.'s  chief  objection,  howe\ti', 
was,  that  these  notes  were  ineie  post  notes,  onl / 
differing  from  bank  notes  of  that  kind  in  giving 
the  Secretary  a  power  of  li.viug  the  interest  as 
he  pleases. 

It  is,  said  Mr.  C,  a  government  bank,  issuing 
government  bank  notes;  nii  experiment  to  set 
up  a  government  bank.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  incipient  bank.  Now,  if  government  has  the 
jiower  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  so  to  form  in- 
directly and  covertly  a  bank,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bank  ( 
Whatdill'erence  is  theiv  between  a  great  govern- 
ment bank,  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the  givr.t 
cashier,  and  a  bank  composed  of  a  corporation 
of  i)rivate  cili/ens  ?  AVluit  ditlerence  is  there, 
except  that  the  latter  is  better  and  safer,  and 
more  stable,  and  more  free  from  political  inliii- 
ences,  and  more  rational  and  more  republican  ? 
An  attack  is  made  at  Washington  upon  all  the 
banks  of  the  country,  when  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  bank  paper  in  circulation. 
At  such  a  time,  a  time  too  of  peace,  instead  of 
aid,  we  denounce  them,  decry  them,  seek  to  ruin 
them,  and  begin  to  issue  paper  in  (opposition  to 
them  !  You  resort  to  paper,  which  you  profess 
to  put  down ;  you  resort  to  a  bank,  which  you 
pretend  to  decry  and  to  denounce ;  you  resort 
to  a  government  paper  currency,  after  having 
exclaimed  against  every  currency  except  that  of 
gold  and  silver  I  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  .is  far  as  it  went  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  government  bank  and  a 
government  currency." 

Mr.  Webster  also  supported  the  motion  oi 
Mr.  Benton,  saying: 
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"  n«  would  not  1k!  iinwillinp  to  pivc  his  Hiip- 
I"<rt  to  the  ))ill.  us  a  lojui,  nnd  tlint  "v.lj  a  tcin- 
piTiiry  lean.  Hi-  was,  howcvir,  uttirly  opposod 
ti)  every  inodifieatioti  of  the  iiieafuro  which  went 
to  Htaiiip  upon  it  tlie  clmracttT  of  a  pr)vernni(;nt 
ciirreney.  All  past  exiK."-ience  Bhoweil  that  such 
t\  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
nmsf  (le|)reciate.  He  should  vote  fortlie  aniend- 
nnnt.  inasmuch  as  JiiilOO  hills  were  less  likely  to 
uet  into  common  circidatiou  than  §50  hills.  His 
olijection  was  apainst  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  sha])v  or  in  any  disguise,  and  ho  would 
thea'fore  vote  for  the  amendnient." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  10  to  25, 
the  3'eas  and  nays  being : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clayton,  Kent,  Kinp,  of  Georgia,  KcKean, 
Pierce,  Kives,  Robhins,  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Southard,  Spence,  Tipton,  Webster,  White — 10. 

Navs — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittenden,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Iloane,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, Strange,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, Wall,  Wright,  Young — :25. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KKTXNTION  OF  THE  FOUKTH  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MENT. 

The  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  deposit  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  np  the 
eflbrt  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  the  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one  demandable 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  paper :  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  cost  the  States  nothing, — was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  all  dear  gains  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  and  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
tlie  Federal  Treasury  needed  it  also ;  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
which  had  already  been  "  deposited  "  with  the 
States ;  and  which  "  deposit "  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be 
paid  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.    That  want  had  now  come,  and  the 


event  showed  the  delusion  and  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  which  a  distribution  had  been  mad» 
in  the  name  of  a  deposit,  'i'he  idea  of  restitu- 
tion entered  no  one's  head  !  neither  of  the 
government  to  demand  it,  nor  of  the  States  tn 
render  back.  Vt'hat  had  Ix-en  delivered,  was 
gone !  that  was  a  clear  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  the  smallest  part,  or  at  the 
most  remote  period,  was  not  dreamed  of.  But 
tliTe  was  a  portion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions — deliverable  out  of  the  "  sur- 
plus "  on  the  first  day  of  October :  but  there 
was  no  surplus :  on  the  contrary  a  deficit :  and 
the  retention  of  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re 
quiring  the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  delivery.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  ujion  in  the  treasury 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  A  bill  was  reported  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  to  repeal 
but  to  postpone  the  clause ;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  though  finally  successful,  should  bo 
an  eternal  admojition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
members — a  transaction  in  which  the  members 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the 
head.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obligation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instalment ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning it  encountered  a  serious  resistance.  Mr. 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying : 

"  We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equally  among  all  the  States,  and  among  all 
the  people ;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
must  be  supplied,  if  supplies  be  necessary, 
equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and 
others  shall  make  good  the  deficiency.  All 
partake  in  the  distribution,  and  all  will  contri- 
bute to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
decidedly  most  convenient,  on  all  accounts,  that 
this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  desti- 
nation, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  Ik) 
provided  for  by  other  means." 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  repealing  bill,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  States 
had  already  appropriated  this  money;  that  is 
to  say,  had  undertaken  public  works  on  the 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  suficr  more  injury 
from  not  receiving  it  than  the  Federal  Treasury 
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would  PiifTcr  fiom  otlunri^o  ,«iipj>I,vinjr  its  place. 
Mr.  CrittiniK'n  opixi~o(l  the  bill  on  the  same  i 
prouml.   Kcnturky.  he  said.  ha<l  made  provision  ^ 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  relied  ' 
tipon  it,  and  could'  net  expect  the  law  to  lie  , 
liphtly   R'scinded,  or  broken,  on  the  faith  of  i 
which   she   had   anticipated    its    use.      Other 
senators  treated  the  deposit  act  a.'«  a  contract, 
which  the  United  States  was  bound  to  comply 
with  hy  delivering  all  the  instalments. 

In  tiie  prof^ress  of  the  bill  Mr.  Buchanan 
proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  cssenti.al  character  of 
the  80  called,  deposit  act,  and  convert  it  into  a 
real  distribution  measure.  By  the  terms  of  the 
net,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secivtary  of  the 
Treasury  to  call  upon  the  States  f  )r  a  return 
of  the  deposit  when  needed  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  release 
the  Secretary  from  this  duty,  and  devolve  it 
upon  Congress,  by  enacting  that  the  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered,  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr,  Niles  saw  the  evil  of  the  proposition, 
and  thus  opposed  it : 

"  He  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Rmcndment,  and  was  sorry  it  had  been  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  considered,  it  would  renew 
the  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
change  the  essential  principles  and  terms  of  that 
act.  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  that 
act,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  much  misrepresentation,  had  professed 
to  regard  it — and  he  could  not  doubt  that  at  the 
time  they  did  so  regard  it — as  simply  a  deposit 
law ;  as  merely  changing  the  place  of  deposit 
from  the  banks  to  the  States,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  surplus.  The  money  was  still  to  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  liable  to  be  drawn  out,  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  by  the  ordi- 
nary appropriation  laws,  without  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  change  the  principles  of  the  deposit  act, 
and  the  condition  of  the  money  deposited  with 
the  States  under  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  de- 
posit ;  it  will  not  be  in  the  Treasury,  even  in 
point  of  legal  effect  or  form :  the  deposit  will 
be  changed  to  a  loan,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  grant  to  the  States.  The  rights  of  the  United 
States  will  be  changed  to  a  mere  claim,  like  that 
against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
a  claim  without  any  means  to  enforce  it.  We 
were  charged,  at  the  time,  of  making  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  to  the  States,  in  the 
disguise  and  form  of  a  deposit ;  and  this  amend- 
ment, it  appeared  to  him.  would  be  a  very  bold 
step  towards  confirming  the  truth  of  that  charge. 
lie  deemed  the  amendment  an  important  one, 


and  hitrhly  objectionable  ;  but  be  saw  that  tlir 
Senate  were  [.n|Kirtd  t<i  ii'l>'pt  it,  and  he  woiiM 
not  pursue  tl.e  diseussiun.  but  CdUteiit  iiinisi  If 
with  rrjieatiiig  his  re.iuest  f^r  the  ayes  m,] 
noes  on  the  question." 

X[r.  Buchanan  expressed  his  lielief  that  the 
substitution  of  ('onj:ress  for  the  .*<eeretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  make  no  diti'i  lenee  in  the  natiue 
of  the  fund:  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
as  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  the  deixisit 
was  intended  as  a  distribution  by  its  authors 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  jiroposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  ami  an  elleetual  one. 
to  make  it  so:  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  woidd  ever  be  found  to  call  lor 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  po 
eager  to  give  to  the  States,  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  liuchanan  wiis  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— 33  to  12 — all  the  oppoi\ents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  division  of  its  friends,  voting  fnr 
it.  Thus,  the  whole  principle,  and  the  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  State  treasuries  the  Treasury  ;hv>  tdv.to  of 
the  United  States — to  substitute  the  States  Inr 
the  banks,  for  the  keepn.;'  of  this  surplus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  placed  within  the 
call  of  a  federal  executive  olllcer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  public  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  relVrred 
to  the  federal  legislative  department — to  the 
Congress,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  payment.  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  money 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  than  in  the  Senate, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtful  in  its  issue,  Mr.  Cashing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  argued  it : 

"  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  ap})er- 
tain  to  the  present  question,  seem  to  me  to  poa- 
sess  all  the  features  of  a  contract.  It  provides 
that  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  l)e  deposited 
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w ith  the  KcvcMil  Stiitof ;  wliidi  deposit  tlic 
StMfcH  nrc  to  kocp  safrly,  iindtK  jciy  liack  to  tlif 
T'liitfd  StiiU's.  wliciicviT  l)iv  Miiio  sliall  Ix- 
culled  fur  hy  the  .Sirrt.'fary  of  flic  'rreasiiry  in  a 
|in'sprilx;<l  time  uiid  mode,  and  on  thi!liapi)t'ninp 
I'f  u  >;iven  cimtinp'ncy.  Jlere,  it  seems  to  me, 
i^  ii  contract  in  honor  ;  and,  so  far  a?;  there  can 
he  n  contract  hetween  th(!  United  States  and 
tlic  several  States,  a  contract  in  law;  there 
heinf;  reciprocal  cn^a}:enient,s,  for  ii  valnahlc 
eon.-ideratioa,  on  hotli  sides.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
ti  quasi-contract.  They  who  imptifrn  this  view 
«>f  the  question  ar|;ue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  iH.Tfornied  or  to  lie  performed  by  the 
I'nited  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.  Is'ot  so.  It  is  a  contract  of 
doi)Osit;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  and 
made  perfect,  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
Btalment  of  the  deposit  hy  the  States.  Now, 
entertainin};  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
a.-ked  by  the  administration  to  come  forward 
and  break  this  contract.  True,  a  contract  made 
by  the  fifovernmcnt  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.  Does  that  make  it  either 
lionest  or  honorable  (or  the  United  States  to 
take  advantafre  of  its  power  and  viohito  its 
l)ledged  faith  7  I  refuse  to  ])articipate  in  any 
such  breach  of  failh.  JJut  further.  The  admin- 
istration solicits  Coiifrress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  vohniteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
iuii  the  administration  out  of  diilicultics,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilfully 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
pury  from  the  ivsponsibility  of  acting  in  this 
mutter  as  he  has  the  jrower  to  do.  Let  him  act, 
1  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  ?,nd  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  appeals  to  me 
in  the  right  spirit.  Tins  it  has  not  done.  The 
Kxecutive  comes  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  American  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.  Very  well.  If  this  be  your  policy,  I. 
as  representing  the  people,  will  not  exert  myself 
for  the  relief  of  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  unworthy  of  a  pie- 
jioiidie  court — with  which  a  statute  of  the 
fi'deral  Congress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  every  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit — not  even  a  loan — 
vvas  to  be  pettifogged  into  a  gift !  and  a  contract 
tor  II  gift !  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
stand  and  deliver !  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
hkw  court,  M'here  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
I  he  high  national  legislature,  where  candor 
»ud  firmness  alone  should  appear.  History 
would  be  faithless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  such  conduct  for  re|)robalion,  and  in 
voko  a  pidihc  judgment  upon  it. 

After  a  jirohinired  contest  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  the  smallest  majority 
— 110  to  117  ; — a  ditrcrcnce  of  two  votes,  which 
was  oidy  a  ditlerenco  of  one  nieml)er.  15'it 
even  that  was  a  delusive  victory.  It  M-as  im- 
mediately seen  that  more  than  one  had  voted 
with  the  majority,  no^  for  the  purjiose  of  pass- 
ing the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  major- 
ity memljcr  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediately  made 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  ol 
70!  Mr.  Pickens  then  projiosed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  substitute  definite  for  in- 
definite postponement — to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain  instead  of  the  jdeasuro  of  Congress :  and 
the  first  day  of  January,  ISoO,  was  the  day 
proposed ;  and  that  without  reference  to  tho 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  transfer  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  deposit  to  the  States.  The  vote 
being  taken  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40 :  and  that  amend- 
ment being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legali- 
zation of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  of  forty 
millions  to  the  States.  And  this  was  done  by 
the  votes  of  members  who  had  voted  for  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to 
the  States  was  unconstitutional.  The  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered  were  not  to  be  re- 
called until  Congress  should  so  order;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  never  would  so  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  nominal  discretion  of 
Congress  over  the  deposit  of  tlie  remainder  was 
denied,  and  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  made  pe- 
remptory to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
j-ear  and  a  quarter  from  that  time.  But  events 
frustrated  that  order.  The  Treasury  was  in  no 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  to 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  penniless 
itself.  The  compromise  act  of  1833,  making 
periodical  reductions  in  the  tariif,  until  the 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  ad  valoreTii  ot 
twenty  per  cent.,  had  nearly  inin  its  course,  and 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrower, 
instead  of  that  of  a  donor  or  lender  of  money. 
This  fourth  instalment  could  not  be  delivered  at 
the  time  appointed,  nor  subsequently ; — aid  was 
finally  relinquished,  the  States  retaining  the 
amount  they  had  received :  which  was  so  much 
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clear  pain  through  the  locislativo  framl  of 
making  a  distribution  uiuk-r  the  iiaiiio  of  a  de- 
posit. 

Tliis  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  distrilmtion 
Echenics  whicli   hud  so  long  alllicted  and  dis- 
turbed   Congress    and    the    country.      Those 
Kcheincs  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
fcquenccs— evil  to  those  *.hey  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  no  service  to  those  whose  popu- 
larity  they  were  to  augment.  To  the  State?  the 
deposit  proved  to  be  an  evil,  in  the  contentions 
and  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
rise  in  the  general  assemblies — in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  applied — and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  afforded.    Popularity  hunting, 
on  a  national  scale,  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
Congress:  the  same  spirit,  on  a  smaller  and 
local  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.    All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
made ;  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  but  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
with  contempt  by  some,  and  rcjeotcd  with  scorn 
by  others.  In  other  States  it  was  divided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  under- 
takings of  no  general  benefit.    Others,  again, 
were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassing 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.      Other  States 
again,  looking  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
lative fraud  to  cover  an  unconstitutional  and 
demoralizing  disiribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  tlicir 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
censure  upon  the  authors  of  the  act.    And  thus 
the  whole  policy  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.    The  States  and  the 
people  were  not  grateful  for  the  favor:  the 
authors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  elsc- 
tion  by  it :  and  the  gratifying  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
generate Romans,  or  the  volatile  Greeks,  to  be 
seduced  with  their  own  money — to  give  tlieir 
votes  to  men  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
Dn  their  wants  or  their  pleasures — in  grain  to 
feed  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
and  amuse  them. 


C  H  A  P  T  K  n   X  I . 

INMII'KNI'I'NT  Tr.K.\«fl:Y  AND  IIAIU)  MONKT 
I'AYMK.NT.S 

These  were  the  crowninjr  measures  of  the  .-t"i- 
sion,  and  of  Mr.  Van  I'uren's  administration, — 
not  entirely  constnnmated  at  that  tiine.but  prirtly, 
and  the  rest  assured; — and  eou>titute  in  fact  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.      Tliey  were  tho 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  made  the  isstie  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  systems. 
They  triumphed — have  maintained  their    su- 
premacy cvei  -incc — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  trial.    Vehcmeni./  opposed  at  the  time, 
and  the  greatest  evil   predicted,  opposition  lias 
died  awaj',  and  given  place  to  support  ;  and  tlio 
predicted  evils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  letri^la- 
tion,  and  must  have  its  interest  with  future  a^res 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.   The  bilLi 
which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose  were 
clear  in  principle — simple  in  detail :  tiie  govern- 
ment to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  ofliccrs  to  keep  it — 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries  at  tho  principal 
points  of  collection  and  disbursement.      Ami 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  nut  constnictive — 
strong  buildings  to  hold  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  The  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  furnished  in  the   great  cities  the 
rooms  that  were  wanted  :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  was   ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  proposed  total  separation  of  the  federal 
government  from  all  banks — called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State — naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  dgainst  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest ; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent.  Bank  oftlio 
United  States.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
headed  one  interest — Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  tho 
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Other;  and  Mr.  Cnlli'>iin,  wlio  hmi  lonR  acted 
with  tli(!  <ippoHition,  now  came  back  to  the  sup- 
pott  of  the  ilc'iniicracy,  and  {.'avt-  theai'l  without 
which  tlicsc  threat  nicasnrt'H  of  the  !^^•^^iion  coiihl 
not  liave  Ix-cn  carried.  His  temperament  rc- 
ijuircd  liiiii  to  have  a  lead  ;  and  it  was  ivadily 
vielcled  to  liiiii  ill  the  deliate  in  all  cases  wheif 
he  went  with  the  recommendations  af  the  mes- 
h.'ifre  ;  and  hence  he  apju-arecl,  in  the  del)ate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  anlaj^onii-t  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  llivcs. 

The  present  attitude  of  Jfr.  Calhoun  pavo 
rise  to  f-onic  taunts  ni  relation  to  his  former 
sujiiiort  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  his  support  of  it  in  ISIO  and 
183-1.    In  this  vein  Mr.  Kives  said: 

"  It  docs  seem  to  mo,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetual  and  gratuitous  introduction  of  the 
l{anlv  of  the  United  States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  grave  senators,  is  but  ajwor 
evidence  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  gentle- 
man's cause.  Jluch  has  been  said  of  argument 
<td  aiptandum  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalking  of  the  ghost  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Uniti.'d  h^tates  through  this  hall,  to  'frighten 
senators  from  their  jiropriety.'  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  that  institution  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  1  think  I  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofs  of  it.  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  of  any  design  to  favor  the  interest 
<ji  that  ■  istitution,  while  he  says  such  is  the 
necessarj'  consequence  of  mj'  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  for  elleet,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  "Whatever  be  the  new-born 
zeal  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  against 
the  ]5ank  of  the  United  States,  1  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  me,  at 
least,  as  much  above  suspicion  of  an  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  I  mistake  no^,  it  was  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  181(5;  it  was  he,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  18  j-t,  to  extend  the  cliarter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years; 
and  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  he  in  the 
well-remembered  facv;nes  of  that  da}',  in  urgin™ 
the  restoration  of  the  government  deposits  to 
tliis  same  institution." 

The  reply  of  Jlr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  consistency — a  point  at 
which  he  was  always  sensitive — was  quiet  and 
ready,  and   the  same  that  he  had  ofien  been 


lieard  to  express  ii>  common  conversation.     H< 
said : 

••  In  supiiorting  the  bank  of  IRIC),  I  ope'uly 
declined  tliat,  as  a  (piestion  ile  iiuco,  I  would 
be  decifledly  against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give'  it  my  support.  I  also  stilted  that, 
in  suppoitin.r  the  bank  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  ( 1'  the  c.^se,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
JKtiag  ami  long-establi,>-hed  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  coimection  existed,  bo  long  as  tho 
government  received  and  jiaid  away  bank  notes 
as  money,  they  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
va.Ue,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment Of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
ar.d  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  I 
yieliled  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
(lisordered  state  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  could  not  reverse, 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would, 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  was  unconsti- 
tutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  but  who 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  ground  that  its  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  could  not  reverse.  In  1834, 1 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a 
short  period.  My  object,  as  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  bank  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.  But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  1816,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  now  an  open 
question.  1  feel  mj'self  free,  for  the  first  time, 
to  choose  my  course  on  this  important  subject ; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  in  conformity  to 
principles  which  I  have  entertained  ever  since  I 
have  fully  investigated  the  subject." 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  Mr.  Callioun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  federal  government,  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  tlia 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  sense  he 
said:  . 

"  We  have  reached  a  new  era  with  regard  to 
these  institntions.  He  who  would  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the 
commencement  of  this  era.  That  ex  ,raordinary 
man  who  had  the  power  of  imprinting  his  own 
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Icclin^s  on  the  coiiiiniinity,  tlun  cominonwd 
hi.-i  hoHtile  attfuk<,  wlii.li  have  lift  fwh  »'llVcts 
Whiinl,  Hint  till"  war  then  coiniiii nred  nciiinst 
the  banks,  I  clearly  s<'c.  will  not  tcrniiimlo.  iin- 
K'ss  there  he  u  separation  bctwieu  tliem  and 
the  pf)vemnient,— until  one  or  tlie  otlier  tri- 
umphs—till  the  povernment  btn-onies  the  bank, 
or  the  bank  the  povernment.  In  rr.'si.«tin>;  their 
union,  T  act  as  the  friend  of  both.  I  liave,  as  I 
have  caid.  no  unkind  feeling  towanl  the  bank", 
I  am  neither  a  bank  man.  nor  an  anti-imnk  man. 
I  have  had  little  connection  with  them.  Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  far  as  friendship  or  personal  at- 
tachment extends,  my  inclination  would  be 
strongly  in  their  favor.  But  I  stand  up  here  as 
tlie  representative  of  no  particular  interest.  I 
look  to  the  whole,  anti  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
course  wliich,  under  the  most  enlarged  view,  I 
believe  to  bo  my  duty.  In  1834  1  saw  the 
present  crisis.  I  in  vain  raised  a  warning  voice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it.  I  now  see,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  far  more  portentou.^.  If 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — if  the  banks  will  in- 
sist upon  a  reunion  with  the  government,  against 
the  sense  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community— and,  above  all,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  effecting  it — a  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itably sweep  away  the  whole  system.  A  deep 
popular  excitement  is  never  without  some  rea- 
son, and  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  all  its  good  and  evil,  agamst  which  it  is 
directed." 

Mr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

"Much  reliance,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 
the  government  from  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 
catch-words.  How  often  has  the  revered  name 
of  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  every  age  of  the  worid,  to  disguise 
and  sanctify  the  most  heartless  despotisms. 
Let  us  beware  that,  in  attempting  to  divorce 
the  government  from  all  connection  with  banks, 
wp  do  not  end  with  divorcing  the  government 
from  the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  shall 
he  satisfied  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  that  medium,  and  mingled 
in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  the 
government  reject  altogether  this  currency  of 
the  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  public 
Treasury?  If  this  currency  be  good  enough 
for  the  masters  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vant!". If  the  pnvennnont  stcriil'"'  n'Ji'ct.fcT  itj 
usi'S.  the  pcncnil  iiu'ciiiiin  of  oxcliiiiiu'i'  aJoptcil 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  thfrcby  i.soliiicd 
from  the  pfncr-l  wants  and  bu.-imss  of  tli«> 
country,  in  relation  to  this  prtat  conci'in  of  tlii> 
currency  7  Do  you  not  pive  it  a  si|iarati',  it' 
not  hostile,  infcrt'st,  and  tlms,  in  fillet,  ino'liioi' 
a  divr)rro  bctwi'i-n  povcrnmrnt  an<l  pinpli'  ? — n 
ri'sult,  of  all  otJKTs,  to  be  most  depreciitid  in  a 
republican  .system." 

Mr.  AVebster's  main  nrirumcnt  in  favor  of  ttio 
rf!-establishniont  of  the  National  liank  (tvhicii 
wa.s  the  consummation  ho  kipt  steadily  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  regiilator  of  currency,  and  of  the 
domestic  exchanges.  The  answer  to  tliis  was, 
that  these  argiunents,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  institution, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  commcncemeiit 
— that  no  such  reasons  were  hinted  at  by  (ien- 
eral  Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — tliat  they  were  new-fangled,  and  had  not 
been  brought  forward  by  others  until  after  the 
paper  system  had  deranged  both  currency  and 
exchanges ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
evil.  It  was  denied  that  the  regulation  of  ex- 
changes was  a  govcinment  concern,  or  that  the 
federal  government  was  created  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
business,  open  to  any  citizen  or  bank ;  and  the 
loss  or  profit  was  an  individual,  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment concern.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  of  curi-ency  in  the  only 
currency  which  the  constiti  ion  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cur- 
rency to  be  exchanged — that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  cirectcd  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  principle — 
that  of  paying  a  difference  equal  to  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  the  money :  and,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges ; 
for  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  made  it  easy  and  cheap  of 
transportation ;  and  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  the  minimum  cost  of  such  transportation 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  business.  That  was 
the  principle  of  exchange  ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  case  :  the  exchange 
dealer  in  one  city  had  his  correspondent  in 
another:  a  letter  often  did  the  business.    The 
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n-pilntion  of  tlu:  currency  required  en  un<liT-  [  imptr) — in  whicli  tlie  nuanc.st  a.i'l  weakest  ■ 
tituidinj?  of  the  meaning  of  the  t'.rni.  As  used  always  the  conqueror.  The  baser  currency 
hy  the  fricml.s  of  ii  National  I'.ank.  and  referred  I  always  disjjlaces  the  better.  Hard  money 
to  its  acti'Mi,  the  jiaji^T  ciirrenry  ahjiic  was  in-  needs  support  a^'ainst  pajier,  and  that  snipjion 
tended.     The  jibnisc  liad  pot  into  vof^o  since  |  can  be  given  by  up,  by  c.\cludin;»  paper  money 


tlie  p;i])(T  (iiireiiry  liad   beconie  predominant, 
and  that  is  a  currency  not  recoj,'nized  by  the 
constitution,  but  ri.]iuiliated  by  it;  and  one  of 
its    main    object. >    was    to   pievent    the   future 
existence  of  lliat  currency — tlio  evils  of  which 
its  framers  liad  seen  and  felt.    Gold  and  silver 
v.-as  the  only  currency  recopni/ed  by  that  in- 
strument, and  its  regulation  s])ecially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  had  lately  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  regula- 
ting the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.     The 
gold  act  of  18.']4  had  made  that  regulation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  jirevious   legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disai)pearance  of  it 
under  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration.   It  was  in  full  circulation  when  the 
combined  6toj)pago  of   tiic  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it.     That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silver,  witli  the  regulation  of  which  Congress 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged  :  and  this 
regulation  included  i)reservation.    It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated ;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  country—  tnd  kept 
in  it.     The  demand  of   the  federal  treasury 
could    alone    accomplish    these    objects.    The 
quantity  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — its  large  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments— all  inexorably  confined  to  hard  money 
— would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metaL  which  would  command  their  presence, 
and  that  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  government.    For  the 
government  does  not  consume  what  it  collects 
— does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  but  pays  it  out 
to  tiie  people ;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
of  gold  and  silver  among  them     It  is  the  great- 
est pjiymastcr  in  the  country;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  people  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.     "We  arc  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  Uliere  /.i  /he  better  currency  f "    AVe  an- 
swer :  "  Suppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
banks  !  "    And  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  which  paper  money  has 
suppressed  specie,  and  now  suppresses  it:  for 


from  all  federal  rcceiiits  and  payments  ;  and  con- 
fining paper  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit :  and  its  regulation  can  be  well  acconv- 
plished  by  subjecting  delinquent  banks  to  tlio 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  notes  to 
suppression  under  a  federal  stamp  duty. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  in 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
lindiiig  much  sympathy.  That  engine  of  opera- 
ting upon  the  government  and  the  people  had 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  183?-'34, 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
chine. The  suspension  appeared  to  the  country  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  con- 
tinued. There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  before 
— four  times  as  much  iis  in  1832,  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  and 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  particle  of  gold  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions  ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  the  sound  banks  to  resume  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  in- 
solvency, so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
be  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  House 
during  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  im- 
petus which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  givca 
it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ATTKMPT.'^D  RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PArMENTS. 


The  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  at  New 
this  is  a  game— (the  war  bef.veeu  gold  and  |  York,  and  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb 
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of  May :  tliosc  of  I'hila.U  Iphia.  licadcd  by  the  IJank 
of  tliJ  Uiiitc.l  Statis. iloKd  their  dcri  two  dnyp 
after,  and  merely  in  conse(iuencc,  a«  tliey  »,iloj;ed, 
of  the  New  York  su.-ii>eni*i..n ;  and  tlie  Hunk  of  tlio 
I'nitcd  States  eciH-eially  declai-ed  its  wish  and 
aliility  to  have  continued  specie  imynients  with- 
out reserve,  but  felt  it  proper  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set.     All  this  was  known 
to  be  a  fiction  at  the  time ;  and  the  events  weiv 
soon  to  come,  to  prove  it  to  be  so.    As  early  as 
the  loth  of  August  ensuing— in  less  than  one 
liimdrcd  days  after  the  suspension— the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
resuming.    A  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  banks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  banks  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.    In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  That 
the  ba7iks  of  the  several  States  be  respectfully 
invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  on  the 
27th  day  of  November  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  covferring  on  the 
time  when  specie  payments  may  be  rcmmed 
with  safety;  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
effect  that  purpose."    Three  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themselves,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin, 
George  Newbold,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence- 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
They  did  so;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
privilege  of  sending  as  many  delegates  as  it 
pleased,  they  warmly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  banks  from  each 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  proposed 
convention.    There  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  invitation ;  but  the  convention  did  not 
take   place.     One   powerful    interest,   strong 
enough  to  paralyze  the  movement,  refused  to 
come  into  it.    That  interest  was  the  Philadel- 
phia banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States '.    So  soon  were  fallacious  pretensions 
exploded  when  put  to  the  test.    And  the  test 
in  this  case  was  not  resumption  itself,  but  only 
a  meeting  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
suit  the  general  interest  to  resume.    Even  to 
unite  in  that  conference  was  refused  by  this  ar- 
rogant interest,  affecting  such  a  superiority  over 
flU  other  banks ;  and  pretending  to  h  ive  been 
only  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ex- 
»niple.    Buv  a  reason  had  to  be  given  for  this 


refusal,  and  it  wn.-i— and  was  worthy  of  the 
party ;  nanuly,  t>i:it  it  was  not  pruinr  to  dr 
anj-  thing  in  thi>  business  until  altt  r  the  nd- 
joummvnt  of  the  extra  so>.'>ion  of  C<)ii;.'n'.-.-<. 
That  answer  was  a  key  to  the  niovcnuMits  in 
Congress  to  thwart  the  govorninfut  plan:*  an<l 
to  coerce  a  renewal  r)f  the  United  Stati'S  Itnnk 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  session  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  fur  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

BANKUUPT  ACT  AGAINST  BANKS. 

This  was  the  stringent  measure  rccommcndid 
by  the  President  to  cr.re  the  evil  of  bank  sus- 
pensions.   Scattered  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  only  existing  as  local  institu- 
tions, the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  legislatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert, left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased  ; 
or  rather,  left  even  t"ie  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
others,  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compelled  the  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  example. 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.    Tho  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  into  the  hands 
of  these  institutions ;    leaving  the  community 
helpless ;  for  it  was  ;iot  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  cont^iid  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  unable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country ;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  paper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent.   The  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  hard-money  men.    They  had  seen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  against  what  they  themselves  had 
suffered.    They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  Statea  to  issue  bills 
of  credit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  discharge  of  debts.    The  invention  of  banka, 
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anri  their  power  over  the  community,  had  nulli- 
fied this  just  and  wise  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  cert^iinly  it  wouM  Ixj  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  incapahlcof  protecting 
itself  apainst  such  enemies,  at  such  an  important 
point.  Thus  fur  it  had  licen  found  su  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  question  whctlicr  the  fault  was  in 
the  iiistrinnent,  or  in  its  administrators.  There 
were  many  who  believed  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  latter — who  believed  that  the  con- 
fititution  hud  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself,  against  insolvent,  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that,  all  ihut  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
f.-deral  legislature  to  ajiply  the  remedy  which 
the  evil  req-iired.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  under  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  lie  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  ofl*.  as  far  as  its 
assets  would  gfj — ilself  closed  up,  and  all  power 
of  further  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
the  first  PiT'sident  who  had  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  tlio  other  side,  both 
moneyed  and  political.  All  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
—their  stockholders  myriads;— and  many  of 
ihcir  owners  and  debtors  were  in  Congress: 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  against  it:  and  its  power  and  influence 
were  still  great :  the  whole  political  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  were  against  it,  as 
well  because  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in, 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so, 
eecming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it.    lie  said : 

"  We  have  seen  the  daclaration  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchan- 
ges of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments, or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce ;  and 
that  ho  docs  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
Tinoe  of  the  general  government;  and  yet  he 


ha^  matle  a  rcommcndation  to  ConpresH  which 
apiM'ars  to  me  to  bo  wry  remarkable,  ancl  it  \i 
of  a  mcxiin)  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a 
salutary  iiincdy  apiinst  a  depreciated  paficr 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations 
and  other  I)anker8. 

"N(.w,  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  constitution  authorizes  Congress  tO  establish 
unifonn  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies; 
but  it  is  eiiually  true,  and  abundantly  manifest, 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  refer- 
ence to  currency  questions.  It  is  a  general 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  the 
subject.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizing  o  i  corpora- 
tions and  bunkers,  but  excluding  all  the  other 
usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws  I  Besides,  do 
such  laws  ordir.arily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all '?  But  suppose  they  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  pur- 
iwses  contemplated  by  such  laws ;  how  can  a 
law  bo  defended,  which  embraces  them  and 
bankers  alone  ?  I  should  like  to  hoar  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  wliom  the  subject  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it.  How  does  the  President's  sug- 
gestion conform  to  his  notions  of  the  constitu- 
tion? The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors  ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  bo  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  upon  corpora- 
tions and  banke/s,  with  the  leading  ami  jjrimary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. 

"And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  within 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
says  the  message,  is  not.  But  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy power  in  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appears  to  mo 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I  declare,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  mcisago  which  respect  the  authority  of 
Congres  J  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  course  well  considered 
'  /  the  President  before  he  recommended  it,  and 
ai  1  iy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Vv'oodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  by 
whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 
Doubtless  the  remedy  was  sanctioned  by  the 
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whole  caliinct  iK-iorc  it  bccanio  a  subject  of  cxe- 
cutivo  ncoiniiKHilution.  IJut  tlic  objections  of 
Mr.  Webster,  tlioiigh  rather  Biiggcsfed  than 
urge<l,  and  confineil  to  the  right  with'i"  im- 
jicaching  the  expediency  of  tho  reme«ly,  jCH  to  a 
full  examination  into  tho  nature  and  objects  of 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  right  to 
use  them  as  proposed  seemed  to  be  fully  vindi- 
cated. But  tho  measure  wiw  not  then  pressed 
♦o  a  vote ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  remedy  liav- 
ing  soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  since, 
the  question  has  not  been  revived.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  remedy,  and  the  {wssibility  that 
it  may  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  tlie 
high  purpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
not  ijnpotent  at  a  point  so  vital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government,  the  line  of  argument  which  was 
then  satisfactory  to  its  advocates :  and  this  is 
done  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

BANKUUl'T  ACT  FOU  BANKS:  MU.  BENTON'S 
aPKKCH. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
is  expressly  given  in  our  constitution,  and  given 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  the  number  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  runs  thus :  "  Conf^^ess  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  full 
and  clear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  face  it  admits 
of  no  question,  and  leaves  Congress  at  full 
liberty  to  pass  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  limited  only  by  the  condition,  that  what- 
ever laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  bo  uniform  in 
their  operation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  face  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
no  question  of  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
limited  to  banks  and  bankers ;  but  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  tho  same  side  with  him, 
must  carry  us  to  England,  and  conduct  ua 
through  the  labyrinth  of  English  statute  law, 
and  through  the  chaos  of  English  judicial  de- 
cisions, to  learn  what  this  word  bankruptcies, 
in  our  constitution,  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  he,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


Icftal  profession — thodo  habita  which,  both  in 
Great  Ilritain  and  our  Anierii'a.  Iiii\t'  become  n 
proverbial  dis(|uiilitl(-ntion  for  llie  |ir(i|iir  vx- 
ereine  of  legislative  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  I'ns- 
ident,  that  it  is  tlie  futc  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  have  to  run  to  Iirlti>h  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  tlie  phrases  cuntiiined  in 
our  constitution  J  but  it  is  the  liu-im-.-s  uf  tin- 
legislator,  and  of  the  st4itesmaii,  to  take  a  larger 
view — to  consider  the  diirireme  between  tlie 
political  institutions  of  tho  two  countries — to 
ascend  to  first  principles — to  know  the  causes 
of  events — and  to  judge  how  far  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
and  inapplicable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  and 
judges ;  we  have  a  grant  of  power  to  execute 
not  a  statute  to  interpret;  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  to  that  grant,  and  see  what  it  is  ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  over  our  count ly,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  He  has  looked  into  tho  constitu- 
tion, and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  jjowir 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  tho  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  over  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  vast  and  so  frightful.  Seeing  these 
two  things — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  matter 
requiring  action — the  President  has  rccon>- 
mended  the  action  which  tho  constitution  per- 
mits, and  which  the  subject  require? ,  but  tho 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  view ;  to 
transfer  our  contemplation — from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — from  actual  bankruptcy  among  ourselves 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  England ;  and  to 
confine  our  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  model. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  judges, 
to  the  English  statutory  definitions,  or  the  Nisi 
Prius  or  King's  Bench  construction  of  tho 
phrases  known  to  English  legislation,  and  used 
in  our  constitution.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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view  of  n  ml jirt,  hut  woiiM  limit  ii^,  in  point 
i)(  tiiiii',  to  Kiifjlish  prrrt'ilcnts.  as  i\wy  htr>o<l  at 
tlio  ailojition  of  our  coiiNtitiition,  in  tlic  year 
178').  I  protest  n;:ain>!t  thin  nliRiinlity,  and  con- 
tciiil  that  we  are  to  use  our  granted  jwwers  ac- 
cotdinn  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  accordinj;  to  the  penius  of  our  republican 
iiistitutioim,  and  accordinf?  to  tlio  progress  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  oureelves.  If  not,  and  if  wo  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  "  usual  ohjectfi,"  and  tho  "  usual 
wilijeets,"  and  tlio  "  usual  puriwses,"  of  British 
legislation  at  tlic  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  ever  make  a 
law  in  rclutiou  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  British 
legislation  in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  idea  that  would  send  us  to  England  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fall  within  tho  limits  of  our  legislative  authority. 
Upon  their  face,  tho  words  of  tho  constitution 
are  sufllcient  to  jus'.'fy  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, even  as  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.  The  bankrupt 
clause  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
tho  phraseology  of  tho  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it.  Maik  this  difference : 
there  is  to  bo  a  uniform  rale  of  naturalization : 
there  arc  to  bo  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  One  is  in  tho  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  tho  other  arc 
to  bo  laws  ;  one  acts  on  individuals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  be  the  objects  of 
these  uniform  laws. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  lay  it  down  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  the  modern  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
bdiikrupt ;  for  it  is  a  term,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  from  that  code. 
They  borrowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law ;  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  tho  law  was  applicable.  The  English 
were  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code ;  and  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  borrow  from 
a  borrower — to  copy  from  a  cojjyist — when  we 
have  tho  original  lender  and  the  original  text 
before  us.  liancus  and  rupius  signifies  a 
broken  bench ;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  literal,  and  is  descriptive  of 


the  ancient  ni(th«>«l  of  cashiering  nn  insolvent 
or  frauflulent  banker,  by  turning  him  out  of  the 
exchange  or  market  place,  and  breaking  the 
tabic  l)cnch  to  pieces  on  .vhich  lie  kept  his  money 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  term  baulc- 
nipt,  then,  in  the  civil  law  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish Itorrowed  it,  not  only  applied  to  bankers,  but 
was  confined  to  them  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
us  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  civil  law  term. 

Upon  this  exposition  of  our  own  constitution, 
and  of  the  civil  law  derivation  of  this  term 
bankrupt,  I  Fubmit  that  tho  Congress  of  tho 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  tho  English 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptation  of  the  term  ; 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  point  which  I  took 
in  tho  argument.  The  next  point  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  with 
tho  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Wkdster.]  His  proposition  is, 
that  we  must  confine  -our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  tho  usual  objects,  tho  usual  subjects,  and  the 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  laws  in  England ; 
and  that  currency  (meaning  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banks,  and  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  tho  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir,  upon  all  these  points,  and  am 
reaJy  to  go  with  tho  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law,  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.  I  say  English ;  for, 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  ho  could  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  the  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usual 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.  He  could  mean 
nothing  else.  He  ruust  mean  the  English  exam- 
ples and  the  T^nglish  practice,  or  nothing ;  and 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 

Protestirg  against  this  voyage  across  the  high 
seas,  I  nevortheless  will  make  it,  and  will  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  which 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  years  that 
3he  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  example  ?  Or,  whether  he  will  choose  to 
view  the  whole  together ;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mass,  extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  possesses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for  our  exemplar  ?  For  my- 
self, I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  cither  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  expect  a 
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»«fi'  (KliviTanfe  fiotn  ilie  ronte^t,  take  it  in  »ny 
iray. 

And  first,  an  t<»  the  a<-t»»  \ttkssc<\  upon  tlii* 
Piilijccf ;  pri'at  i«  their  niiiiiUT,  nnl  numt  (li.'<- 
BJinihir  tliiir  jirovittioiw.  For  the  first  two 
hmidreil  years,  these  acts  applied  to  none  but 
ttlii'ii",  ami  a  -in>.'h'  claM  of  aliens,  and  <>nly  for 
a  (iiii};lo  ai't,  tiiat  of  Hying  the  realm  to  avoid 
tluir  crodit'irH.  Then  they  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  dehtors,  whether  natives  or  foreipncr,-«, 
•'iij^ii<;ed  in  trade  or  not,  and  took  eftl-et  for 
thretiacts:  lut,  Hying  the  realm ;  2d,  keeping 
the  house  to  avoid  creditors ;  od,  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  a  church  to  avoid  arrest.  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years — to  he  jjrecise,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years— banknii)t(\v  was 
only  treated  criminally,  and  directed  against 
those  who  would  not  face  their  creditors,  or 
abide  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the  remedies 
ogainst  them  were  not  civil,  but  criminal ;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  effects,  but  cor- 
poral punishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
outlawry.*  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  co);.lned  the  law  to  merchants  and 
traders,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
criminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
ability as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
criminated between  innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy ;  and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
right  to  a  distribution  of  cfTccts.  This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
judges  went  to  work  to  define  by  decisions,  who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
fact,  or  showed  an  intent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
reached  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
panies, and  low  enough  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
shoes ;  and  thoy  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
sultation to  decide  whether  a  man  who  was 
a  landlord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
his  four-legged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
and  bones  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 

PreamUe  to  tii«  act  of  34</t  o/  IIenbv  viii. 

"Whereas  divers  and  sundry  persons  craftily  obtained  Into 
tliclr  hands  great  substance  of  other  men's  goods,  do  suddenly 
floe  to  parts  unknown,  or  keep  their  houses,  not  minding  to 
pny  or  restore  to  any  of  their  creditors,  their  debts  and  duties, 
but  at  their  own  wills  and  own  pleasures  consume  the  sub- 
stance obtained  by  credit  of  other  men  fur  tliclr  own  pleasures 
and  delicate  living,  o^inhist  all  reason,  equity,  and  good  oon- 
Mtenee, 


was  not  a  trader  within  the  niennini?  of  tin-  art) 
and  DO  hulije«t  to  till*  iitaliilt<  of  luihUruil^, 
These  dwisioHH  of  thejudp-n  set  the  riiriinineiit 
to  work  aptin  to  preclude  Jinlicia!  eoiiMtrurtiiiin 
by  the  precision,  nejralivdy  and  allirnintiMly, 
of  legislative  enactment.  Hut,  worHU  nii<l  wor^e ! 
Out  of  the  fryiiip-paii  into  the  fire.  The  inoro 
legislation  the  more  constnictioii  ;  the  nuuj 
statutes  rarliamciit  made,  the  more  niimerou.^ 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  deeisions ; 
until,  liesides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  descriptions  of  persons  were  included ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  nets,  innocent  or 
frai;  hilcnt,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  recjuins 
whole  pages  to  contain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  iueluded  by  titatutory  oiiaetment  in 
Englanil,  leaving  out  the  great  classes  compre- 
hended tinder  the  names  of  merchants  and 
tifidera,  arc  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  scri- 
veners ;  insurers  against  jierils  by  ceii  ami  land  j 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  paekers,  biiihlers, 
carpenters,  shipwrights  and  victuallers  j  keepers 
of  inns,  hotels,  taverns  and  cofFec-houscs ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calendrcrs,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep;  commission  merchants  an<l 
consignees ;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  afHrmativo  definitions  of  tho 
classes  liable  to  bankruptcy  in  England ;  then 
come  tho  negative ;  and  among  these  arc  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  common  laborers  for  hire ; 
tho  receivers  general  of  tho  king's  taxes,  anil 
members  or  subscribers  to  any  incorporated 
companies  established  by  charter  of  act.  of  Par- 
liament. And  among  these  negative  and  aflSrm- 
ative  exclusions  and  inclusions,  there  arc  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankrupt  code.  Now,  in  all  this  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  senator  from  JIassachusctts  select 
for  his  model  ?  Tho  improved,  and  approved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  But  here  a  barrier  presents 
itself — an  impassable  wall  interposes — a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  hapjiens  that  tho 
improvements  in  tho  British  bankrupt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modern 
origin — the  creations  of  the  lust  fifty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  date  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  not  within  the  pale  of  its  puniew 
and  meaning.  Yes,  sir.  made  since  the  estab- 
I  lishment  of  our  constitution,  aud,  therefore,  no( 
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ti)  1h-  iiK'liiili'fl  H  itiiiii  n*  toiiliiiipliitiun  ;  unlfUM  ;  tluiii.     If  niimiiird  in  fim-c  two  hiiinlriil  yearn, 


tliiH  (loctrinc  i<(  sc.ircliiii;;  into  Itrili^h  Hlututiit 
fur  the  iiK'.'iiiiiitc  of  cmr  coiotitutiun,  Ih  to  mnku 
iiM  M'liicli  r<ir\viiii|H  t<»  tlii'itiil  <if  till' iJriti.nli  iin- 
|iii'o,  UH  well  UH  htart'h  Imckwiirtls  to  itH  IxKiit- 
liing.  FiK't  is,  tlint  tlio  actiml  buiikni|it  codu  of 
(Jn'iit  Ilritniti — tlio  ono  that  inrfcrvts  all  that 
i.i  vuliiiiMi',  that  L'«nsoliiluti.'>i  all  that  is  \nv- 
(tcrved,  ami  iinpriiviri  all  that  is  iinprovahlc,  is  an 
net  of  nmst  ncvnt  date— of  the  ni^n  of  GcorKc 
IV.,  and  not  yit  a  doi^fii  years  old.  Hero,  thiii, 
in  K"i"(f  ''"^'k  '"  lii'Kland  for  a  niodil,  we  are 
cut  oil'  from  lur  iinprovenicnts  in  thu  bankrupt 
code,  and  ronlined  to  take  it  as  it  tttood  under 
the  roinn  of  the  IMantaj^unttH,  tliu  Tudors,  thu 
8tuartH,  and  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Brunswick 
Koverei^tns.  This  should  be  u  consideration,  and 
sufllcicnlly  weighty  to  turn  the  neale  in  favor 
of  looking  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 
extent  and  circumscription  of  our  powers. 

I3ut  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  British  example  and  British  legislation. 
"We  must  go  to  England  for  one  of  two  things  ; 
either  for  a  case  in  point,  to  be  fouiul  in  some 
statute,  or  a  general  authority,  to  be  extracted 
from  a  general  practice.     Take  it  either  way,  or 
both  ways,  and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  vindicate, 
upon  British  precedents,  our  jjcrfect  riglit  to  en- 
act a  bankrupt  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  bankers.     And  first,  for  a  case  in 
p«int,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy, limited  to  these  lords  of  the  purse- 
strings  :  wo  have  it  at  onco,  in  the  first  act  ever 
passed  on   tho  subject — the  act   of  the  30th 
year  of  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.,  against  the 
Lombard  Jews.     Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  were  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who,  issuing  from  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
jjarts  of  Italy,  spread  over  tho  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  an>d  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  country  and  city  in 
which  the  dawn  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit. 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
still  retains  it,  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  the  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it. 
The  first  law  against  bankrupts  ever  passed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  eoniincd  exclusively  to 


without  any  alti  riiliiii  whiiliver,  and  wan  nolli> 
in^  but  the  oppliration  of  the  law  of  (heir  own 
coitntiy  to  tliexe  Imnkei'H  in  the  country  of  their 
sojoiirnnant — the  Italian  law,  founded  upon  thu 
civil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  bunco  ratio,  bro- 
ken bank.     It  irt  in  diivct  referent o  to  thcH* 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  thu  exotic  bank 
nipt  law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
institutes,  takes  occasion  to  nay  that  both  the 
name  and  thu  wickedneHS  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  hud  been  brought  int<» 
England  from  foreign  part«.     It  wos  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  thu  most  glorious  of 
tho  English  princes— a  reign  as  mucli  distin- 
guished for  tho  beneficence  of  its  civil  adminis- 
tration as  for  thu  splendor  of  its  military  achieve- 
ments.   Tliis  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  tho 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   It  shows  tliat,  oven  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  bceti  confined  to  a  einglc  class 
of  persons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  close  my  speech 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  founded  ih 
reason  and  reciprocity,  and  invested  with  tho 
equitable  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession.    It  is 
this  :  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  let 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  them  as 
they  rise,    (iivo  mo  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers ;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  MaBsachusctts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] has  emphatically  demanded,  how  tho 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  by 
seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  otbcr  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  ?  I  answer,  by  following  tho  example  of 
that  England  to  which  ho  has  conducted  us ; 
by  copying  tho  act  of  the  30th  of  Edward 
III. ;  by  going  back  to  that  reign  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  reign  in  which  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do- 
mestic policy  as  from  his  foreign  conquests; 
that  reign  in  which  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weavers  from  Flanders,  the  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ag- 
riculture and  manufactures,  conferred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictiera. 
Agincourt,  and  Cressy. 
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Iliit  tin-  wrrntor  inny  n<>t  !>»•  willint;  t'>  yUM 
to  thin  oxainpU>,  tliii  tomo  in  |i«>int,  .Irnwn  fmiii 
hi*  own  foimtiiin.  rikI  pnciiwly  up  to  tlio  «'xi- 
pcm-y  of  the  oo.-nHion.  He  inny  want  M)ini-tliin(j 
iiioru  J  an<l  he  bhall  have  it.  I  will  now  take  the 
question  u|x>n  its  hroailest  bottom  ami  fiilJi-Ht 
meritK.  I  will  ro  to  the  (piention  of  jrenernl 
power— the  \vmt  of  jrenernl  nuthority— exem- 
Iilidod  by  the  pnernl  practice  of  the  Ilritisli  Tar- 
liament,  for  live  Jmiulre<I  yeorH,  over  the  whole 
iiibject  of  boiikruptry.  I  will  try  the  question 
upon  thin  basis  j  oml  hero  I  lay  down  the  pro- 
position, thot  this  (Ivo  humlred  years  of  parlia- 
mentary k'f^islation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
the  point  of  full  authority  in  the  British  Tarlia- 
mcnt  to  act  oh  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  bonkruptcics.  This  is  my  proposition  5  and, 
when  It  is  proved,  I  shall  claim  from  those  who 
carry  me  to  England  for  autliority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  over  the  subject  which  the 
British  Parliament  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising. Now,  what  18  the  extent  of  that 
jwwer  ?  Happily  for  mc,  I,  who  haye  to  speak, 
without  any  inclination  for  the  task  ;  still  more 
happily  for  those  who  have  to  hear  me,  pcrad- 
Tcnture  without  profit  or  pleasure  ;  happily  for 
both  parties,  my  proposition  is  already  proved, 
partly  by  what  I  have  previously  advanced,  and 
fully  by  what  every  senator  knows.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  the  practice  of  ^'nrliameTit  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  has  alteroil  and  changed, 
contracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
abolished  and  created,  pix'cisel^,  as  it  pleased.  I 
have  already  shown,  in  my  mpid  view  of  Eng^ 
lish  legislation  on  thU  subject,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
authority  over  every  branch  of  the  bankrupt 
question ;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
times confined  to  foreigners,  then  applied  to  na- 
tives, and  that  now  it  comprehends  natives, 
aliens,  denizens,  and  women  ;  that  at  one  time 
all  debtors  were  subject  to  it ;  then  none  but 
merchants  and  traders ;  and  now,  besides  mer- 
chants and  traders,  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade ;  that  at  one  time 
bankruptcy  was  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
ject punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  re- 
medial measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
Uie  acts  of  the  debtor  which  may  constitute  him 
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a  bankrupt,  havr  liwn  rnlann^  fr"ni  thrw  o? 
four  (ilariiif;  iiiiKilt'eils,  to  nn  Viug  a  t'atal<'i;iie  '>! 
actioiiM,  iliviile<i  into  the  luadn  of  inno<iiit  nn'l 
fruu'lultiif  J  coiiMtrut  live  and  p<"*itivc;  inttii- 
tioniil  and  iinintrnlioual ;  voluntary  niid  forci'l ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  )N>ok  in  Imiid, 
mn  pntend  to  eniiniirate  thi  in.  .Ml  this  hna 
Ik'oii  shown;  and,  from  all  this,  if  is  inionti  st- 
able that  Parliament  can  do  just  what  it  plia-o* 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefon-,  our  ('(iii)rns'',  if 
referreil  to  England  for  its  powi  rs  can  do  just 
what  it  pleases  also.  And  thus,  whither  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  Enj;laiid,  <ir  duliice  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  piarticu  of  that 
country,  the  result  is  still  the  ciinio :  we  havo 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  bankrupt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  [.Mr.  Win- 
STEii]  demands  whether  bankruiit  laws  ordina- 
rily extend  to  corporation.s,  meaning  moneyed 
corporations,  I  am  free  to  answer  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  not.  But  why  ?  because  they 
ought  not  ?  or  becau.se  these  corporations  have 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  keep  their  necks  out  of  that  noose  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  America,  which,  enabling  tii^tn  to 
grasp  all  advantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  1  epuls« 
all  penalties  on  the  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statutory  exemption  from  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  England ;  and  to  escape,  thus 
for,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  invective ;  it  is 
fact,  and  not  assertion  ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senator's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  England, 
that  great  exi  mplar,  whose  evil  examples  we 
are  so  prompt,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  11  iw  stands  this  question  of  corpo- 
ration unliability  there  ?  By  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part- 
ners in  oil  incorporated  companies  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  coininission  of  bankrupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstcnholinc,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  who  had  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adventure  in  the  Eai>t  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  this  (ommLssion 
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was  afTirmcd  by  the  Court  c)f  King's  Bench; 
but  this  hnpjR'ncfl  to  take  place  in  tho  reign 
of  Charles  II. — that  reipn  during  which  so 
little  Is  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain — and  imraediaiely  two 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  caso  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholnie,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  such  judgments  from  being 
given  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts : 


"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
tho  Easter  term  of  the  King's  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knight,  and  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of.  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joint  stock 
of  said  company :  Now,  Ac.  Be  it  enacted,  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annulled,  vacated, 
and  for  naught  held,"  &c. 

bErOND   ACT,  TO    PREVENT   SICH    JUDGMENTS    IN 
FUTURK. 

"  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  quality,  no  ways  bred  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  in  great  stocks  of  money 
into  the  East  India  and  Guinea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted.  That  no  persons  adventurers  for  put- 
ting in  money  or  merchandise  into  the  said  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  managing  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
puted or  taken  to  be  a  merchant  or  trader  within 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  chartered 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  from 
the  bankrupt  penalties,  under  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  then  conquered 
India—which  occasioned  this  exemption ;  but  it 
was  to  favor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade — nobleman,  gentlemen,  and 
persons  of  quality.  But,  afterwards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  almost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
oompany,  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament,  should 
be  liable  to  become  bankrupt.  This  act  was 
passed  in  tho  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  the 
Wellington  ministry  ^vas  in  power,  and  when 
liberal   principles   and  human  rights  were  at 


the  last  ga.<<p.  So  much  for  thcee  corpora- 
tion exompt'ons  in  England  ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  finds  any  thing  in  such  in* 
stances  worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  proclaim  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  answer 
to  this  question ;  do  such  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?  I  answer,  most  decided- 
ly, that  they  do !  that  they  apply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  those  specially  ex- 
cepted by  the  act  of  George  IV.;  and  these 
are  few  in  number,  though  great  in  power 
— powerful,  but  few — nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excepted. 
Tho  words  of  that  act  arc :  "  Members  of,  or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament."  These  words  cut  off  at  once 
the  many  ten  thousand  corporations  in  tho 
British  empire  existing  by  prescription,  or  ire 
corporated  by  letters  patent  from  the  king; 
and  then  they  cut  ofi*  pll  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  commercial 
or  trading  in  their  nature.  This  saves  but  a 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo 
rations  which  abound  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  saves,  or  rather  con- 
firms, the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  confirms, 
also,  the  exemption  of  tho  East  India  Company 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least,  a 
commercial  company ;  and  it  saves  or  exempts 
a  few  others  deriving  charters  of  incorporation 
from  Parliament;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  the 
law  the  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  alone, 
which  derive  from  prescription  or  letters  patent ; 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  laws  all 
the  corporations  created  by  charter  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  not  commercial  or  trading. 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculiar — "  char- 
ter act  of  Parliament;"  so  that  corporations 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  charter  act, 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.  This  an- 
swer, added  to  what  has  been  previously  said, 
must  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  senator's  ques- 
tion, whether  bankrupt  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  ?  Sir,  out  of  the  myriad  of  cor- 
porations in  Great  Britain,  the  bankrupt  law 
extends  to  the  whole,  except  some  half  dozen 
or  dozen. 

So  much  for  the  exemption  of  these  corpora* 
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ti'ins  in  En-rlnnd  ;  now  for  onr  Amoil.^n.  Wp 
nt'Tcr  ha'l  hut  one  ^anknijit  Inw  in  the  T'nite*! 
States,  and  thnt  for  the  short  porioil  of  thn-o  or 
fonr  years.  It  was  passed  under  the  ndminis- 
iration  of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  copied  the  Enplish  nets 
including  among  the  su»)jects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankein,  brokers,  and  factors.  Corporations 
were  not  included ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  raised  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time,  their  numljcr  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
Bpnerally  good.  But,  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  w-i  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  application  of  the  law ;  I  speak  of  the 
bill  of  1827,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost. 
That  bill,  like  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
<of  George  11.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankero, 
brokers,  and  factors.  A  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Branch]  moved  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.  The  motion  was  lost,  there 
being  but  twelve  votes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  whose  names  must  carry  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  arc  attached.  The 
twelve  were,  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
The  whole  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  twenty-one 
in  number,  voted  against  the  proposition,  (the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
bering the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
carry,  by  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
vision. And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
this  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  chartered 
corporations  have  thus  far  escaped  bankrupt 
penalties,  both  in  England,  and  in  our  America ; 
but  ought  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?  This  is 
the  question — this  the  true  and  important  in- 
quiry, which  is  now  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] says  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no 
relation  to  currency ;  that  their  object  is  sim- 
ply to  distribute  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors 
among  their  creditors.  So  says  the  senator,  but 
what  says  history  ?  What  says  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain?  I  will  show  you  what  it  says, 
and  for  that  purpose  will  read  a  passage  from 
McCulloch'b  nojcs  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
He  says : 


"In  1814-'15,  and  'Ifi.  no  fcwrr  than  2^0 
country  Itnnkx  stopjvd  pnynii-nt,  and  ninoty-t«o 
comnii-Hsioni*  of  bankniptcy  were  issued  a|rnin»t 
these  estalilishiiicnts,  Iniiij;  nt  the  rate  of  one 
commission  npiinst  i'\t'iy  seven  ami  a  half  of 
the  tofnl  numlHT  of  country  banks  existing  in 
1«13." 

Two  hundred  ami  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,  and  ninety-two  subjecte<l  to  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy.     Thoy  were  not  in<Utd 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
were  legalizc<l  cRtiblishments,  existing  under  tlie 
first  joint-stock  bank  net  of  1708 ;  and  they  were 
banks  of  issue.     Yet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
banknipt  laws,  ninety-two  of  them  in  a  sin^'lo 
season  of  bank  catalepsy  ;  their  broken  "  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  out  of  circulation ;  their 
doors  closed  ;  their  directors  and  ofiBcers  tume<l 
out ;  their  whole  effects,  real  and  personal,  their 
money,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  thing,  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees ;  and  to  these  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  their  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every   one  in 
equal  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
collected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money  ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.    Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  fate  in  a  single  season  of  bank  mortality  ; 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 
seasons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  cipital, 
credit,  and  circulation,  to  our  famous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  are  banks  of  moonshine, 
built  upon  each  other's  paper;  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fly  sky-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern   becomes    sufticiontly  inflated  to 
burst.    The  immediate  effect  of  this  application 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  in  England,  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  save  the  general  currency 
from  depreciation,  by  stopping  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  irredeemable  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  absent,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  th(  cunning  and  the 
powerful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  who  hold  demands.   This 
is  the  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  upon  banks  in 
England,  and  all  over  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  precise  check  upon  the  issue 
of  broken  bank  paper,  and  the  precise  remedy 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  paper 
which  the  President  recommends.    Here  is  his 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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"  Tn  the  mean  time,  it  w  our  duty  to  proTidc 
•II  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency wliich  the  constitution  enables  us  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occaHions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  t-uch  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  bo  imposed  on  the 
.'ssues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual  remedy 
given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  onco  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  -by 
the  constitution." 

The  senator  Jrom  Massachusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  injustice  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  author ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  violating  that  bencTolcnt  determina- 
tion ;  but  hero  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  injustice  in  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  that  it  proposes  a 
remedy  to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  check  upon 
insolvent  issues ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  de- 
nying that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  arc  the  actual  instrument  for  regula- 
ting and  purifying  the  whole  local  paper  curren- 
cy of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralization  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
cy. If  he  means  hard-money  currency,  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
sure  he  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  British 
bankrupt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bank  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  are  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  All  the  joint-stock  banks,  all  the  private 
banks,  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
of  great  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  partners ;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
some  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exclusive  furnishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency ;  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  chiefly  used  in  the  great  cities  for  large 
mercantile  and  Government  payments.  These 
joint-stock  banks,  private  companies,  and  indi- 
yidual  bankers  are,  practically,  in  the  British 
empire  what  the  local  banks  are  in  the  United 


States.  They  perform  the  same  functions,  and 
differ  in  name  only;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct.  They  have  no  charters,  but  they  have 
a  legalized  existence ;  they  arc  not  corporations, 
but  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  in  a  body  ; 
they  furnish  the  actual  paper  currency  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  cropirp, 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  fumisih  the  mass 
of  paper  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  circulation  at  one  time  ;  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 
their  twenty-four  millions  sterling  of  currency 
along  with  them ;  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  last  forty  years ; 
and  yet  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  informs 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  rela- 
tion to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having  relation 
to  currency.  The  act  passed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bankers } 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  now,  a  i-eprescntative  from  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  Sergeant,]  also  applied 
to  bankers ;  and  the  bill  brought  into  this  Sen- 
ate, ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body, 
[General  Hayne,]  still  ..pplicd  to  bankers. 
These  bankers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Girard,  in  the 
East,  and  Yeatman  and  Woods,  in  the  West, 
trere  the  most  considerable — these  bankers  all 
issued  paper  money ;  they  all  issued  currency. 
The  act,  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  in 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  they 
had  become  law,  would  have  operated  upon 
these  bankers  and  their  banks — would  have 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  establish- 
ments into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  distrib- 
uted their  effects  among  their  creditors.  This, 
certainly,  would  have  been  having  some  rela- 
tion to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  our  limited 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  we  have 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  banking  empire ;  we 
have  laid  hold  of  bankers,  but  not  of  bonks 
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we  have  reachccl  the  bank  of  Girard,  but  not 
the  Oiranl  Bank ;  we  have  applied  our  law  to 
the  bank  of  Yeatman  and  Woods,  but  not  to 
the  rabble  of  petty  corporations  which  have  not 
Uio  tithe  of  their  capital  and  credit  We  have 
gone  as  far  as  bankers,  but  not  as  far  as  banks ; 
and  now  give  me  a  reason  for  the  difference. 
Give  me  a  reason  why  the  act  of  1798,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  1821,  and  the  bill  of  Gen- 
eral IIayne,  in  1827,  should  not  include  banks 
as  well  as  bankers.  They  both  perform  the 
same  function— that  of  issuing  paper  currency. 
They  both  involve  the  same  mischief  when 
they  stop  payment — ^that  of  afflictiilg  the  coun- 
try with  a  circulation  of  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  money.  They  are  both  culpa- 
ble in  the  same  mode,  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  both  violators  of  their  "  promises 
to  pay."  They  both  exact  a  general  credit 
from  the  community,  and  they  both  abuse  that 
credit  They  both  have  creditors,  and  they 
both  have  effects ;  and  these  creditors  have  as 
much  rv;  .-(■  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
effects  '  •  se  as  in  the  other.  Why,  then, 
adistin,-.  ..  m  favor  of  the  bank?  Is  it  be- 
cause corporate  bodies  are  superior  to  natural 
bodies?  1>ecause  artificial  beings  are  superior 
to  natural  beings  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  because 
corporations  are  assemblages  of  men ;  and  as- 
semblages are  more  powerful  than  single  men ; 
and,  therefore,  these  corporations,  in  addition 
to  all  their  vast  privileges,  are  also  to  have  the 
privilege  of  being  bankrupt,  and  afflicting  the 
country  with  the  evils  of  bankruptcy,  without 
themselves  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy? Be  this  as  it  may — be  the  cause  what 
it  will — the  decree  has  gone  forth  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question — ^for  the  trial  of  the  issue 
— for  the  verdict  and  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  the  banks.  They  have  many  privileges  and 
exemptions  now,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  against  the  community.  They  pay  no 
taxes ;  the  property  of  the  stockholders  is  not 
liable  for  their  debts ;  they  sue  their  debtors, 
sell  their  property,  and  put  their  bodies  in  jail. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  stamping  paper 
money ;  the  privilege  of  taking  interest  upon 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  their  actual 
money.  They  put  up  and  put  down  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  produce,  as  they  please. 
They  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  actual 
currency.    They  are  strong  enough  to  suppress 


the  constitutional  money,  and  to  force  thoir 
own  paper  upon  the  community,  and  then  to 
redeem  it  or  not,  as  t'.icy  please.  And  is  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  jiriv- 
ifepes,  and  all  these  powers,  they  are  to  Ins 
exempted  from  the  law  of  bankruptcy  7  the 
only  law  of  which  they  arc  afraid,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  protect  the  country  against 
their  insolvent  issues,  a^d  give  a  fair  cliance  for 
payment  to  the  numerous  holders  of  their  vio- 
lated "  promises  to  pay  ! " 

I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the  right  of 
Congress  to  apply  a  bankn:pt  law  to  banking 
corporations ;  I  have  discussed  it  on  the  words 
of  our  own  constitution,  on  the  practice  of 
England,  and  on  the  general  authority  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  on  each  and  every  ground,  as  I 
fully  believe,  vindicated  our  right  to  pass  the 
law.   The  right  is  clear ;  the  expediency  is  mani- 
fest and  glaring.    Of  all  the  objects  upon  the 
earth,  banks  of  circulation  are  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  bankrupt  laws.    They  act  in  secret, 
and    they  exact   a   general    credit.     Nobody 
knows  their  means,  yet  every  body  must  trust 
them.    They  send  their  "  promises  to  pay  "  far 
and  neat     They  push  then  into  every  body's 
hands ;  they  make  them  si..all  to  go  into  small 
hands — into    the    hands  of  the  laborer,  the 
widow,  the  helpless,  the  ignorant.     Suddenly 
the  bank  stops  payment;  all  these  helpless 
holders  of  their  notes  are  without  pay,  and 
without  remedy.    A  few  on  the  spot  get  a  lit- 
tle ;  those  at  a  distance  get  nothing.    For  each 
to  sue,  is  a  vexatious  and  a  losing  business. 
The  only  adequate  remedy — the  only  one  that 
promises  any  justice  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  helpless  holders  of  small  notes 
— is  the  bankrupt  remedy  of  assignees  to  dis- 
tribute the  effects.    This  makes  the  real  effects 
available.    When  a  bank  stops,  it  has  little  or 
no  specie ;  but  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  good 
mass  of  solvent  debts.    At  present,  all  these 
debts  are  unavailable  to  the  community — they 
go  to  a  few  large  and  favored  creditors;  and 
those  who  are  most  in  need  get  nothing.    But 
a  stronger  view  remains  to  be  taken  of  these 
debts :  the  mass  of  them  are  due  from  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  banks — from  the  pres- 
idents, directors,  cashiers,  stockholders,  attor- 
neys ;  and  these  peon'e  do  not  make  them- 
selves pay.    They  do  not  sue  themselves,  nor 
protest    themselves.     They  sue    and    protest 
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atlicrs,  and  wll  out  tlicir  i>ro[Rrty,  and  put 
their  bodies  in  jail ;  Init,  a.s  lor  tlK'niselves, 
who  aro  the  main  debtors,  it  is  another  afl'air ! 
They  take  their  time,  and  usually  wait  till  tiie 
notes  are  heavily  depreciated,  and  then  square 
otr  with  a  few  cents  in  the  dollar !  A  commi?- 
sion  of  bankruptcy  is  tla-  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
a-ssigneea  of  tho  ctFects  oi'  '.-j  bank  arc  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owi  -a,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  insiitutions,  pay  up.  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  every  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside,  en  forwarding  the 
note  to  tho  ast-ignees,  wUl  receive  his  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  effects,  without  ex* 
jHjnse,  and  without  trouble  to  himself.  It  is  a 
most  Intent,  a  most  projjcr,  and  most  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
honor  to  the  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  fb  wortliy  of  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  this  lloor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  Bp<;cie  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  estjiblished,  mean- 
ing, ail  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rechartered. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
founders.  It  is  tantamount  tc  a  declaration 
that  the  government,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  tho  Revolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  cf 
imbecility,  and  must  take  refuge  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.  Th*-  humiliation  of  such  a 
thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  golo,  an  only  alternative — 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
of  leaning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.  But  here 
is  no  necessitj'.  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
no  apology,  for  i-esorting  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  aid  of  a  master  in  the  shape 
Df  a  national  bank.  The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  are  adequate  to  the  coercion  of  all 
the  banks.  As  banks,  the  federal  government 
haj  no  direct  authority  over  them ;  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  bands.  It  cai> 
pass  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delinquent  insti- 
tutions. It  can  pass  such  laws  either  with  or 
without  including  merchants  and  traders ;  and 


the  day  li.r  such  law  to  take  cH'ect,  will  be  tiit 
day  for  the  .'esumption  of  a|)ocie  pa;  nieuts  h} 
every  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  tlie  extinc- 
tion of  the  abused  privileges  of  every  insolvent 
one.    So  fur  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscallt'd  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
clTect  a  rt'sumption,  that  institution  will  be  un- 
able to  jirevent  a  resumption.    Its  veto  power 
over  otiicr  banks  will  cease ;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment,  or  die ! 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  bauKing 
corporations,  there  are  other  great  purposes  to 
be  accomplished,  and  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  same  means.     Our  con- 
stitution contains  three  most  vital  prohibitions, 
o.  i.  hich  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  tiie  guarantee,  and  which  aro  novf  publicly 
trodden  under  foot.    No  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  vOin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  no  State  shall  .pass  any  law  impairing 
tlie  obligation  of  contracts.    No  State  shall  do 
these  things.    So  says  the  co-.o^itution  under 
which  we  live,  :ind  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend. 
But  a  new  power  has  sprung  up  among  us,  and 
has  annulled  the  whole  of  these  prohibitions. 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.    It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  bills  of  credit ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  aro  bills  of  credit. 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forced 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt.    It  has  vio- 
lated all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  all 
izidividuals,  and  the  federal  government  and 
State  governments,  to  violate  theirs ;  and  has 
obtained  from  sovereign  States  an  express  sanc- 
tion, or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  double 
violation  of  sacred  obligations,  and    in    this 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring,  this 
new  power  under  subordination  to  the  laws 
and  the  government.    It  is  our  duty  to  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  constitution — to  rescue,  if  pos- 
sible, these  prohibitions  froTn  daily,  and  public 
and  permauent  infraction.  The  application  of  th« 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  way  to 
effect  this  rescue — the  way  to  cause  these  vital 
prohibitions  to  be  respected  and  observed,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  collisions  betwoec 
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tUf>  States  and  the  fttkral  government.  The 
prohibitions  are  upon  the  States  j  it  is  t'uey 
who  arc  not  to  do  these  things,  and,  of  course, 
are  not  to  authorize  others  to  do  wliat  they 
cannot  do  themselves,  Tiio  banks  are  their 
delegates  in  thl3  three-fold  violation  of  the 
constitution ;  and,  in  proceeding  against  tb'.ac 
delegates,  we  avoid  collision  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  form  of  government  has 
something  in  it  to  excite  the  pride,  and  to 
rouse  the  devotion,  of  its  citizens.  In  monar- 
clues,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  king;  in  repub- 
lics, it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  loyal 
subject  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  to  obey  the 
king ;  the  patriot  republican  makes  it  his  glory 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  republic.  AVo  have 
had  illuBtrious  citizens,  conquering  generals,  and 
victorious  armies ;  but  no  citizen,  no  general,  no 
army,  has  undertaken  to  dethrone  the  laws  and 
to  reign  in  their  stead.  This  parricidal  work 
hu3  been  reserved  for  an  oligarchy  of  banks ! 
Three  times,  in  thrice  seven  years,  this  oligarchy 
has  dethroned  the  law,  and  reigned  in  its  place. 
Since  May  last,  it  has  held  the  sovereign  sway, 
and  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  day 
of  its  voluntary  abdication.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary dictators  usually  fixed  a  term  to  their 
dictatorships.  I  speak  of  the  usurpers,  not  of 
the  constitutional  dictators  for  ten  days.  These 
usurpers  usually  indicated  a  time  at  which 
usurpation  should  cease,  and  law  and  order 
again  prevail  Not  so  with  this  new  power 
which  now  lords  it  over  our  America.  They  fix 
no  day ;  thoy  limit  no  time ;  they  indicate  no 
period  for  theii*  voluntary  descent  from  power, 
and  for  their  voluntary  return  to  submission  to 
the  laws.  They  could  agree  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  drop  of  a  hat — at  the  crook  of  a 
finger — to  usurp  the  sovereign  power;  they 
cannot  agree,  in  four  months,  to  relinquish  it. 
They  profess  to  b«  willing,  bi!t  cannot  agree  upon 
the  time.  Let  us  perform  that  service  for  them. 
Let  us  name  a  day.  Let  us  fix  it  in  a  bankrupt 
law.  Let  us  pass  that  law,  and  fix  a  day  for  it 
to  take  efiect ;  and  that  day  will  be  t'e  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or  for  the 
trial  of  the  question  of  permanent  supremacy 
between  the  oligarchy  of  banks,  and  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  people. 

We  are  called  upon  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
banks ;  the  prayer  should  rather  be  to  them,  to 
aave  mercy  upon  the  government  and  the  peo- 


ple.   Since  May  last  the  e.\-deposit  banks  alone 
have  forced  twenty-five  nuliions  of  (kpnciati d 
pai)cr  through  the  federal  t'overnincnt  upon  it>i 
debtors  and  the  States,  at  a  loss  of  ut  leiifst  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  the  receiverii,  and  a  (;ain 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  payers.    The  thou* 
sand  banks  have  the  country  and  tlic  govern- 
ment imder  their  feet  at  this  moment,  owing  to 
the  community  upwards  of  an  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  they  will  pay  nothinp,  not 
even  ninepences,  picayunes,  and  coppers.    Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally,  they  give  their  credi- 
tors more  kicks  than  coppers.    It  is  for  them  tc 
have  mercy  on  us.     But  what  is  the  conduct  of 
government  towards  these  banks  ?  Even  at  this 
session,  with  all  their  past  conduct  unatoned  for, 
we  have  passed  a  relief  bill  for  their  benefit — a 
bill  to  defer  the  collection  of  the  large  balance 
which  they  still  owe  the  government,      15ut 
there  is  mercy  duo  in  another  quarter — upon  the 
people,  suffering  from  the  use  of  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper — upon  the  government. 
reduced  to  bankruptcy — upon  the  character  »i 
the  country,  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
upon  the  character  of  republican  government, 
brought  into  question  by  the  successful  usurpa- 
tion of  these  institutions.    This  last  point  is  the 
sorest.     Gentlemen  speak  of  the  failure  of  ex- 
periments— the  failure  of  the  specie  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  by  those  who  believe  that  paper  is 
the  ancient  and  universal  money  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  the  use  of  a  little  specie  for  the  first 
time  is  not  to  be  attempted.  They  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  failure  of  "  the  experiment ; "  while  all 
the  monarchists  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  in  the 
failure  of  the  experimer*  of  republican  govern- 
ment, at  seeing  this  government,  the  last  hope 
oft..,  liberal  world,  struck  and  paralyzed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  banks — seized  by  the  throat,  throt- 
tled and  held  as  a  tiger  would  hold  a  babe- 
stripped  of  its  revenues,  bankrupted,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  becoming  their  en- 
gine to  force  their  depreciated  paper  upon  help- 
less creditors.    Here  is  the  place  for  mercy — 
upon  the  people — upon  the  government — upon 
the  character  of  the  country — upon  the  charac- 
ter cf  republican  gove-nment. 

The  apostle  of  republicanism,  Mr.  Jcffei-son, 
has  left  it  as  a  political  legacy  to  the  people  ol 
the  United  States,  never  to  suffer  their  govern- 
ment to  fall  under  the  control  of  any  unauthor- 
ized, irresponsible,  or  self-created  institutions  or 
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tiodicR  whatKr)CTer.  His  allnsion  wan  to  the 
Bank  of  iho  United  States,  and  it*  notorious 
mochiiintion!!  to  govern  the  cicctiunfl,  and  get 
tMimnmnd  of  tho  government ;  but  iiia  admoni- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  similar 
or  aniliate<l  institutions  ;  and,  since  May  lost,  it 
applies  to  tho  whole  league  of  bonks  which  then 
"  shut  up  the  Treasury,"  and  rwluccd  the  gov- 
ernment to  helpless  depend-  . 

It  is  said  that  bankruptcy         severe  remedy 
to  apply  to  banks.    It  may  '.    .ins-.,  jrcd  that  it 
is  not  more  severe  here  than  iu  England,  where 
it  applies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  tho  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
severe  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  tra- 
ders, and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  unin- 
corporated banks.     Personally,  I  was  disposed 
to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.     Our  own  improvidence  tempted  them 
into  an  expansion  of  near  forty  mil''ons,  in  1835 
and  183G.  by  giving  them  t'  e  national  domain 
to  bank  upon ;  a  temptation  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  and  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point.    Then  they  were 
driven  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  between 
themselves  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  which 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  intervals,  among  the  States. 
Some    failures    were    inevitable   under   these 
circumstances,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  for  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  have  no  excuse,  and 
which  should  forever  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  favor  and  confidence.     These  things  are,  first, 
the  political  aspect  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  wears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
of  shinplasters,  and  refusal  to  pay  silver  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the 
country  J  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  deposit 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  whi  li  had  been 
severed  from  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbursing  officers,  and  was  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  performing  work  and 
labor    ^nd  rendering  daily  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse  ;  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
liave  done  them. 


CIIAriER   XV. 

UlVOltCE  OF   BANK  AXD   STATE:  MR.   BENTON'S 
SI'EKCH. 

TiiK  bill  is  to  divorce  the  government  from  the 
banks,  or  rather  is  to  declare  the  divorce,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  by  the 
operation  of  law  and  by  the  delinquency  of  the 
banks.    The  bill  is  to  declare  the  divorce ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes  from  reve- 
nue payments,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.    Until  then  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks  may  be  received,  diminishing  one- 
fourth  annually;  and  after  that  day,  all  pay- 
ments to  and  from  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.    Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  will  be  governed 
by  existing  laws.     The  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  Post  Office  department  until  January, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fi.scal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  laws; 
after  that  day  they  fall  under  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  from  that  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hard  money.    Tho 
eficct  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government — to  re-establish  the  great  acts  of 
1789  and  of  1800 — declaring  that  the  revenues 
should  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only ; 
those  early  statutes  which  were  enacted  by  the 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  constitution, 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  against  these  evils 
in  future  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hard- 
money  government. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  restoring 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  for  carrying  back  this  govern- 
ment to  the  solidity  projected  by  its  founders. 
This  is  a  great  object  in  itself— a  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude — a  reformation  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  government  and 
blessings  to  the  people.  The  currency  is  a  thing 
which  reaches  every  individual,  and  every  insti- 
tution. From  the  government  to  the  washer- 
woman, all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concemud 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  are  con- 
cerned to  the  same  degree;  for  all  ue  con- 
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crmed  to  the  wholo  extent  of  their  property  and 
dealings  ;  sad  all  is  all,  whether  it  be  much  or 
little.  The  povernnient  with  its  many  ten  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  HiifTers  no  more  in  proportion 
than  the  humble  anil  meritorious  laborer  who 
works  from  sim  to  fiun  for  the  shillinps  which 
giye  food  and  raiment  to  his  family.  The  fede- 
ral government  has  dcterioratctl  the  currency, 
and  carried  mischief  to  the  whole  community, 
and  lost  its  own  revenues,  and  subjected  itself 
to  be  trampled  "pon  by  corporations,  by  depart- 
ing from  the  constitution,  and  converting  this 
government  from  a  hard-money  to  a  paper  mo- 
ney government.  The  object  of  the  amendnient 
and  the  bill  is  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  it  is 
a  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
worthy  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots — worthy 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  different  parties — wor- 
thy to  fix  the  attention  of  the  age — worthy  to 
excite  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  to  invoke 
upon  its  success  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Great  are  the  evils, — political,  pecuniary,  and 
moral, — which  have  flowed  from  this  departure 
from  our  constitution.  Through  the  fed*"- 
government  alone — through  it,  not  by  it — i,.v» 
millions  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  four  months.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  mone,y  was  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
banks  when  they  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
twenty-five  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
ernment creditors,  or  transferred  to  the  States. 
But  how  paid,  and  how  transferred  ?  In  what  ? 
In  real  money,  or  its  equivalent  ?  Not  at  all ! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suspended  banks — in  notes 
depreciated,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent.  Here 
then  were  two  and  a  half  millions  lost.  Who 
bore  the  loss?  The  public  creditors  and  the 
States.  Who  gained  it  1  for  where  there  is  a 
loss  to  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  to  another. 
Who  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
sunk  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  the 
States?  The  banks  wen  the  gainers;  they 
gained  it ;  the  public  creditors  and  the  States 
lost  it ;  and  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
it.  They  had  no  alternative.  It  was  that  or 
nothing.  The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govem- 
ment ;  the  government  forced  it  upon  the  credi- 
tor. Consent  was  out  of  the  question.  Power 
ruled,  and  that  power  was  in  the  banks ;  and 
they  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  States  and  the  public  creditors  lost 


I  do  not  prt'tend  to  estinmtc  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  in(lir<rt,  to  the  p)vtrnmrnt 
alone,  from  the  uoe  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  inclmliiip:  tlio  wnr,  and 
covering  tlipco  penernl  PiisjH'nsion-'.  I.eavin;; 
the  people  out  of  view,  ns  a  field  of  losses  W- 
yond  calculation,  I  confine  niycelf  to  the  fcdeml 
government,  and  saj',  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.  We  have 
had  three  general  stoppages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  spaoc  of  t«<.nty-two  years.  It  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years  ;  and 
who  i*  to  guaranty  us  from  another,  and  from 
the  consequent  losses,  if  ,vo  continue  to  •.cceivo 
their  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  mngt  come,  and  that,  reasoning  from 
all  analogies,  in  less  than  seven  yen.  s  after  the 
resumption.  Many  must  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  bettci  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  without  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  appalling  obstacles. 
Another  revulsion  must  come.  Thus  it  was 
after  the  last  resumption.  The  banks  recom- 
menced payments  in  1817 — in  two  years,  the 
failures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.  Thus 
it  was  in  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
twenty-six  years.  Payments  recommenced  in 
1823 — in  1825  the  most  desolating  crash  of 
banks  took  place  which  ha-  ver  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  although  t>  i3ank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  years,  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  upon.  Its 
effects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  business. 

The  senators  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tallmadge  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- 
carded, if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  the  Mississippi  ? 
I  answer  the  question  in  all  frankness,  and  say, 
that  I  should  not.  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
in  the  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  every  creek, 
river  and  bay — while  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pilots  crying  out 
all  is  well ;  if  the  whole  should  blow  up  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  aa 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions ;  then, 
indeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  in  them,  and 
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never  a^rain  trust  wife,  or  chili!,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  tiling  not  intended  for  deHtruction,  on 
board  Hucli  symiiathctic  and  contA^lous  engines 
X)(  death.  I  answt  r  furtlier,  and  tell  the  (gentle- 
men, that  if  only  ono  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York,  I  8hr<uld  not  liavc  lost 
ail  co/i(i'!enco  in  the  reinainiii);  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  but  when  the  ■vnolo  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lump — lie  there— and  when  ONE  of 
tlieir  number,  by  a  Aign  with  the  little  finger. 
Cjin  make  the  whole  lie  still,  then,  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone  !  And  this  is  the  ca-^o  with  the 
banks.  They  have  not  only  stopped  altogether, 
but  In  a  season  of  profound  peace,  with  eighty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  and 
legLslativo  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported well.  With  eighty  millions  in  the  conn- 
try,  they  stop  even  for  change  !  It  did  not  take 
^  national  calamity — a  war — to  stop  them  1 
'  'hey  fell  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  I  We 
read  of  people  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  earthquakes  had  overthrown  them; 
wo  arc  astonished  at  their  fatuity ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  build  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  have  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them  ;  and  when  there  is  no 
earthquake,  tliey  ore  safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity — and  after  that  the  sur^'vors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  not  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  ?  So 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  continues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  notes  for  revenue,  after  what  has 
happened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exists, 
it  argues  fatuity,  and  a  doom  to  destruction. 

Besume  when  they  will,  or  when  they  shall, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  worse  for  them- 
pelvea,  the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  be  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stopping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return 
fr  >m  it.  Facilis  descensus  Avemi — sed  revo- 
care  graduin — hie  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Easy 
is  the  descent  into  the  regions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn !  this  in  work,  this  is  laljor  indeed  !  Our 
banks  have  made  the  descent ;  tliry  have  gone 
down  with  ease  ;  but  to  return — to  a'^cend  the 
rugged  sttps,  and  Khold  again  the  light  above 
how  many  will  falter,  and  full  back  into  thi 
gloomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  circulation  are  banks  of  hazard  and 
of  failure.  It  is  nn  incident  of  their  nature. 
Those  without  circulation  rarely  fail.  That  of 
Venice  has  stood  seven  hundred  j  -lars ;  those  of 
IlaiLburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  otlicrs,  have  stood 
for  centuries.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  great 
mother  of  banks  of  circulation,  besides  an  actual 
stoppage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convulsion  in  average  periods  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  for  the  last  half  century— in 
1783,  '93,  ".'i,  1814,  »iy,  '25,  '30— and  has  only 
been  saved  from  repeated  failure  by  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  British  government,  and  pro- 
fuse supplies  of  exchequer  bills.  Her  numerous 
progeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  cir- 
culation have  had  the  -same  convulsions ;  and 
not  being  supported  by  the  government,  have 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.  All  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  banks  of  circulation ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  that 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  foreigners,  the 
quantity  of  other  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current  foreign  balance  against  the  United 
States,  our  paper  system  has  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  England.  As  such,  it  suffers 
from  sympathy  when  the  English  system  suffers. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  now 
broached — that  our  first  duty  is  to  foreigners ! 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  banks  of  the 
two  countries  are  in  peril,  ours  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  save  those  of  England ! 

The  power  of  a  few  banks  over  the  whole, 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  our  system. 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  whole  Union 
into  one  mass,  and  subjects  them  to  one  fate, 
2nd  that  fate  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest.  An  unknown 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  an  edict  which 
sweeps  over  the  empire,  crosses  the  lines  ol 
States  with  the  facility  of  a  Turkish  finnan, 
prostrating  all  State  institutions,  breaking  up 
all  engagements,  and  levelling  all  law  before  it. 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  genius 
of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  even  conceived.    But 
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while  thbi  lirtnan  U  tlius  )M)tcnt  amt  >m>xi8ti>)lu 
fur  prostration,  it  in  impotent  and  powerlcM  for 
ri-rturrcction.  It  g<K-s  out  in  vain,  bidding  thu 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  A  itto  power  intervenes. 
One  Toico  ie  sullicient  to  keep  all  down  ;  and  thus 
we  have  seen  one  word  from  Philadelphia  an- 
nihilate the  New  York  proposition  for  resump- 
tion, and  condemn  the  many  solvent  bunks  to 
the  continuation  of  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
their  feelings  as  it  is  injurious  to  their  future 
interests. 

Again,  from  the  moile  of  doing  business  among 
our  banks — using  each  other's  paper  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
settlements,  and  liquidation  Oi  balances  in  specie, 
and  from  the  fatal  practice  of  issuing  notes  at 
one  place,  payable  at  another — our  banks  have 
all  become  links  of  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  each. 
A  few  govern  all.  Whe'.hcr  it  is  to  fail,  or  to 
resume,  the  few  govern  ;  and  not  only  the  few, 
but  the  weak.  A  few  weak  banks  fail ;  a  panic 
ensues,  and  the  rest  shut  up ;  many  strong  ones 
are  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
and  the  strong  must  wait.  Thus  the  principles 
of  safety,  and  the  rules  of  government,  are  re- 
versed. The  weak  govern  the  strong ;  the  bad 
govern  the  good ;  and  the  insolvent  govern  the 
solvent.  This  is  our  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
principle  of  safety,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the 
floating  appendage  of  a  foreign  and  overpower- 
ing system. 

The  federal  government  and  its  creditors  have 
sufr.red  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  con- 
tinue to  sustain  such  losses  if  they  continue  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receive  such  paper. 
The  pecuniary  losses  have  been,  now  are,  and 
must  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  have 
been,  now  are,  and  muy  be  hereafter,  all  that 
loss  is  nothing  compared  to  the  political  dangers 
which  flow  from  xhe  same  source.  These  dan- 
gers affect  the  lii  e  of  the  government.  They  go 
to  its  existence.  They  involve  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, violence,  dissolution!  They  go  to 
deprive  the  government  of  support  —  of  the 
means  of  living ;  vhey  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
evtry  shilling  of  revenue,  and  leave  it  penniless, 
helpless,  lifeless.  The  late  stoppage  might  have 
bi'oken  up  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fldelity  and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


General  JackHon  had  accunuilutcd  in  iiii<  cotin- 
try.  That  8t4>ppag«  presented  a  pcrulinr  iVnturu 
of  peril  which  has  not  Inin  lii-oii^-ht  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  it  wn.s  tho  st<>|i|>n):e  of  tlic 
sum!)  standing  in  the  naiiii's  of  lli^llllr^ill^ 
oflla'rs,  and  wanted  fur  daily  piiviin  iitrt  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  servicv.  Tiif.-e  sunm 
amounted  to  about  live  millions  of  dollars. 
They  had  been  drawn  from  the  Trtui^ury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ;  they  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
innumerable  officers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  an<l  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
safe-keeping  from  day  to  day,  lodged  with  theiso 
deposit  bonks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  labor,  pcrforui- 
ing  contracts,  or  rendering  service,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  country.  These  five  millions  were 
stopped  with  the  rest !  In  an  instant,  as  if  by 
encliantment,  every  disbursing  officer,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  was  stripped  of  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out !  All  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  post 
offices  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantancoui^ly, 
left  without  pay;  and  consequently  w  ithout  sub- 
sistence. It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandmcnt 
of  the  entire  government.  It  was  like  a  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic.  It  was 
celebrated  us  a  victory — as  a  conquest — at:  a 
triumph,  over  the  government.  The  least  that 
was  expected  was  an  immediate  ';ivil  revolution 
— the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
change  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon ;  and 
that  they  did  not  happen  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kept 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  to  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  ia 
not  merely  stoppage  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear:  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  ^  -or  right  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose their  authority  between  the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
happened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government, 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  .,een 
hostile.  It  was  interposition  between  the 
federal  government  and  its  depositories ;  if  was 
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depriration  of  revenue ;  it  wvt  an  act  the  reciir- 
rcnoe  of  which  Bhoiitd  ho  carefully  giiardcd 
affinal  in  futuir. 

This  ia  what  we  have  seen ;  this  in  a  dnnf^r 
which  we  have  just  eticapcd ;  and  if  these  banks 
ahull  Ins  continued  aa  depoaitorica  of  public 
money,  or,  which  ia  Just  the  aamo  thin^^,  if  the 
jrovcrnnicnt  Khali   continue    to   receive   their 
"paper  promirics  to  pay,"  the  same  danger  may 
l>c  seen  agnin,  and  under  far  more  critical  cir- 
cumstances.   A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
may  take  place   again — will    inevitably  take 
place  opain — and  it  may  bo  when  there  is  little 
•I«cio  in  the  country,  or  when  war  prevails.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  armies  and  navies 
revolting  fur  want  of  pay ;  all  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  milit     -  and  naval  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  governments  overturned  from  deficits 
of  revenue  and  derangements  of  finances.     And 
lire  we  to  expose  ourselves  recklessly,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  such  dangers  ?    And  are  wo  to 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  government  upon 
the  hazards  and  contingencies  of  banking — and 
of  such  banking  as  exists  in  these  United  States  ? 
Are  wo  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  stoppages  oi"  the  banks,  whether 
those  sto]i])agefl  result  from  misfortune,  impro- 
vidence, or  bad  faith  ?    Are  we  to  subject  this 
great  and  glorious  political  fabric,  the  work  of 
60  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  bo  de- 
molished in  an  instant,  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Arc  wo  to  suffer  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?     Are 
men,  with  pens  sticking  behind  their  cars,  to  be 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  this  republic  ?    No, 
sir  1  never.    If  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  let 
us  at  least  have  a  death  worthy  of  a  great 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  have  a  field  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  conse- 
crated forever  to  the  memory  of  a  subverted 
empire.    Rome  had  her  Pharsalia — Greece  her 
Chaeronca — and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  have 
given  immortality  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
expired ;  and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  coutingencies  of  trade 
and  banking  7 

But  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication have  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 
and  losing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the 
present  constitution  was  formed  ?    What  was 


that  advantage— what  the  leading  and  gorcm- 
ing  object,  winch  lc<l  to  the  alMndonment  of  the 
old  oonfe<l«ration,  and  induced  the  adoption  of 
the  present  form  of  government  ?  It  was  reve- 
nue !  independent  revenue !  a  revenue  under 
the  absolute  control  of  this  government,  and 
fr>  '  from  the  action  of  the  States.  This  was 
the  mctive— the  leading  and  the  governing  mo- 
tive— which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  reason  was,  that  the  old  confedera- 
tion, being  dependent  upon  the  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.  This  state  of  being 
was  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  deprived 
it  of  all  power;  its  imbecility  was  a  proverb. 
To  exfrii-ate  it  from  that  condition  was  the  de- 
sign^-and  the  cardinal  design — of  the  new  con- 
stitution. An  independent  revenue  was  given 
to  it — independent,  even,  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  suicidal  to  surrender  that  independence, 
and  to  surrender  it,  not  to  States,  but  to  money 
corporations  ?  What  does  history  record  of  the 
penury  and  moneyed  destitution  of  the  old  con- 
federation, comparable  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
revenues  of  this  government  in  May  last?  when 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  night,  upon  a  rev- 
enue, in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millions;  even 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  or  a  picaillon 
in  money,  from  that  day  to  this  ?  What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to  this?  The  old  confederation 
was  often  reduced  low— often  near  empty- 
handed — but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  enchantment,  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destruction !  Yet,  this 
is  what  we  have  seen — what  we  now  see — from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  our  moneyed 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  the  pre- 
cise advantt^  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
federal  government. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive,  too 
grave,  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one. 
Demoralization  follows  in  the  train  of  an  un- 
convertible paper  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becomes  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
imposition  ;  and,  in  self-defence,  imposes  upon 
some  one  else.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
uninformed,  the  necessitous,  are  the  suffitiers  | 
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(h«  cnf(y  and  thu  npulent  are  t\w  f^inen. 
The  evil  atigmeiiU  until  the  moral  Mniw  of  the 
cumraunity,  n-voltin(;  at  tlio  friRhtfiil  accumu- 
lation of  fraud  anil  misery,  applicH  the  mlical 
rpmcdy  of  toutl  rvforni. 

Thun,  fwcuniary,  political,  and  moral  con- 
flidprationa  require  the  f^oTeriinient  to  retrace 
its  Btcps,  to  return  to  first  principlpH,  and  to 
roRture  ita  flncal  action  to  the  aafu  and  solid 
path  of  the  constitution.  Itcform  is  demanded. 
It  is  eallcd  for  by  every  public  and  by  every 
private  consideration.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  it.  The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  disMolved.  It  is  dissolved  by 
operation  of  law,  and  by  the  delinquency  of 
these  institutions.  They  have  forfeited  the 
right  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
pay  specie.  Tlio  government  is  now  going  on 
without  them,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  divorce 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  taken  place. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act ;  this  the  moment  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral government ;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
public  moneys  to  national  keepers ;  and  to  avoid, 
in  time  to  come,  the  calamitous  revulsions  and 
perilous  cutastrophcs  of  1814,  1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
safety  of  the  republic  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  ami  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ?  What  is  the  obstacle — 
what  the  power  that  countervails  the  Exccutivo 
rccommondation,  paralyzes  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  r;tayB  the  march  of  reform }  The 
banks — the  banks — the  banks,  arc  this  obsta- 
cle, and  this  power.  They  set  up  the  preten- 
sion to  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, and  to  force  themselves  to  bo  constituted 
that  Treasury.  Though  n  jw  bankrupt,  their 
paper  dishonored,  their  doors  closed  against 
creditors,  every  public  and  eyery  private  obli- 
gation violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  supremacy 
over  this  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency ;  and, 
though  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  throttle  this  government,  and 
to  hold  in  doubtful  suspense  the  issue  of  their 
vast  pretensions. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  recommends 


Ibur  thlnga  :  flnt,  to  dineontiniM*  tli«  nTi-ptiiMi 
of  looal  bank  paper  in  payment  i>f  ft-dcrul  ilur>« ; 
neeondly,  to  dincontinue  thu  »me  )>ankH  m 
depoaitoriea  of  the  public  inoiicyM ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  future  collection  and  diHhurM'mcnt  of 
the  public  moneys  in  gold  and  silver ;  fourthly, 
to  take  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  olftccrs. 

What  is  there  in  thia  but  a  return  to  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  goveniment  in 
the  first  ycara  uf  President  'Washington's  ad- 
ministration t  When  this  federal  government 
was  first  formed,  there  was  no  Hunk  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  no  local  banks,  except  three 
north  of  the  Potomac.  By  the  act  of  1789,  the 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  collected  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only ;  and  it  was  usually  drawn 
out  of  the  lunds  of  collectors  by  drafts  drawn 
upon  them,  payable  at  sight.  It  was  a  mo»<t 
eficctual  way  of  drawing  money  out  of  their 
hands ;  far  more  so  than  an  order  to  deposit  in 
banks;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pro- 
tested, at  sight,  while  the  order  to  deposit  may 
be  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govcia- 
ment  to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  from  first  principles,  and  from  the  great 
law  of  aelf-presenratMn.  Every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  why  not 
keep  that  also,  without  which  every  thing  else 
is  nothing?  Arms  and  ships — provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind — are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  officers ;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  and  why  leave  this  sinew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  faithless  hand  ? 
Money  is  the  support  and  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment— the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leavo  this  support — this  breath— to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  wo  have  no  control  ?  How 
absurd  to  place  our  ships,  our  arms,  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  supplies  in  the  hands  of  thoso 
who  could  refuse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, and  put  the  government  to  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  their  possession  I  Every  body 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  condition,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  the 
perils  of  banking,  is  still  more  absurd ;  for  it  is 
the  life  blood,  without  which  the  government 
cannot  live — the  oil,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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KiiKlaixi,  with  all  lur  iMinkn,  tninU  non<<  of 
(turn  with  tho  C(jll«'cticin,  kicplnir,  tn'l  (linhunte- 
nicnt  of  her  piihlio  iiioni-yii.  The  lUnlc  «f 
Ktifrland  in  pnid  a  ppccitlc  Riiin  to  tnannf^  the 
public  ilcht ;  but  tlio  rcronuo  U  collected  and 
(liHlinivcl  through  Hubordinato  colivctors  and 
roci'ivorit  prncrnl ;  and  Iheno  rcocivcra  <^fncral 
nro  not  Hiibjcrt  to  tho  bankrupt  lawa,  Inxtauro 
tho  government  will  not  BufTer  its  revenue  to 
bo  opiTntcd  up(kii  by  any  law  except  its  own 
will.  In  France,  ttubordinato  rollcctors  and 
receivers  ptencrnl  eojicct,  keep,  and  disburse  tho 
public  moneys.  If  they  deposit  any  thinp;  in 
banks,  it  is  at  tlicir  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  Kngland.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  nfR- 
ccr  is  at  the  risk  of  himKclf  and  his  securities. 
Too  much  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of 
banking  is  known  in  these  countries  to  permit 
tho  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
their  keeping.  All  this  Im  shown,  fully  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  Franco  and  England, 
tho  ancient  Roman  officers  of  quojstors  and  pro- 
qutcstors  f  These  fiscal  offlcers  of  Franco  and 
England  arc  derivations  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions; and  tho  same  aro  found  in  all  tho 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  provinces  of  tho 
Roman  empire.  Tho  measure  before  tho  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  Aiture 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  constitution, 
and  conforming  to  tho  practice  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modern. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  history,  what  were  tho  "  continental 
treasurers"  of  the  confederation,  and  the  "pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
ns  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  tho 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  wo  propose  now  to  re-establish! 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  collectors  wore  their  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  there 
wero  no  banks  then !  and  all  government  drafts 
were  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
simple  plan  worked  well  during  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards,  until  tho  new  government  was 
formed ;  and  continued  to  work,  with  a  mere 


chnnirc  of  n*tiM>s  and  forma,  during  thf  1\M 
yram  of  Wa.Hhington'M  adminiNtnition,  and  until 
Urneral  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  only  projKxiM  to  rp-extnblish, 
in  substance,  tho  system  of  the  Revolution,  of 
(he  Congress  of  tho  confederation,  and  of  the 
first  year^  of  Washington's  administration. 

Tho  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr.  Whioiit  of  New  York] 
presents  tho  details  of  tho  plan  for  accomplish. 
ing  this  great  :eNult.  That  bill  has  U'en  printed 
and  rca<l.  Its  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficien- 
cy strike  tho  acnso  of  all  who  hear  It,  and  anni- 
hilate without  argument,  the  most  formidable 
arguments  of  expcnxc  and  [latronage,  which  had 
been  conceived  against  it.  Tho  present  officers, 
tho  prcaent  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  tho  South,  in  tho  West,  and  in  tho  North, 
complete  the  plan.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
to  carry  masses  of  hard  money  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.  Oovernment  drafts 
will  make  tho  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar. 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  will 
bo  tho  highest  order  of  bills  of  exchange.  Mo- 
ney wanted  by  tho  government  in  one  ploce, 
will  be  exchanged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.  Thus  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  Wo 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that,  when  ho  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cilicio,  in  Asia  Minor,  ho  directed  his 
qtuutor  to  deposit  tho  tribute  of  tho  province  in 
Antioch,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Romo 
with  merchants  engaged  in  the  Oriental  trade, 
of  which  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment. 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes  ;  it 
Bccms  to  bo  matter  of  triumph  that  the  govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  issuing  them ; 
but  with  what  Justice  7  And  how  soon  can  any 
government  that  wishes  it,  emerge  from  the 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stand 
erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver? How  long  will  it  take  any  respectabla 
government,  that  so  wills  it,  to  accomplish  this 
great  change  ?  Our  own  history,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  answers  tho  question ;  and 
more  recently,  and  more  strikingly,  the  history 
of  France  answers  it  also.  I  speak  of  tho 
French  finances  from  1800  to  1807 ;  from  tho 
commencement  of  the  consulate  to  tho  peace  of 
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Tilnit.  TliU  womlorfiil  pi'rifHl  U  rrplrte  with 
;niitni(<ti<in  on  tin-  Kiilijirt  of  llnnnro  and  rnrrcn- 
cy.  Tlio  whole  jHTiiKl  in  full  of  inntruction ; 
but  I  can  only  m-izo  two  vicwii — tho  t)Offinnin|t 
und  tho  inii— nn<l,  for  tho  wiko  of  prcHsion,  will 
tvtul  wimt  [  |iro|H)h«  ti>  prcKtMif.  I  wad  from 
Kif^on,  author  of  t)io  civil  and  (li|ilonmtic  hia- 
tory  of  Franco  durinij;  the  conmilatc  and  the  llrnt 
ycnis  of  tho  empire;  written  at  tho  li'stamen- 
taiy  rcqucHt  of  tho  EmpiTor  liiinsclf. 

Artcr  BtatinR  tliat  the  cxiK-nditurcM  of  tho  re- 
public were  nix  hundred  millions  of  francs — 
ahout  ono  hundred  and  ten  niilliona  of  dollarK— 
when  Bonaparte  became  First  ConHtil,  the  hiuto- 
nan  procccdH : 

*^At  his  arrital  at  potter,  a  ««m  of  160,000 
francs  in  monfy  [about  $!t2,000]  jr***  all  that 
the  puf/lie  ehctts  eontiiitied.  In  tne  impo»»ihili- 
ty  of  meeting  the  current  terciee  by  the  ordina- 
ry reeeipti,  the  Directorial  (jorernment  had  re- 
torted to  ruinous  expedients,  and  had  thrown 
into  eircvlation  hills  of  various  tahics,  and 
which  sunk  upon  the  spot  fifty  to  eighty  per 
cent.  A  part  of  the  arrearages  had  been  dis- 
charged in  bills  tico-thirds  on  t.  edit,  payable  to 
the  bearer,  hut  which,  in  fact,  the  treasury  teas 
not  able  to  pay  when  due.  The  remaining 
third  had  been  inscribed  in  the  great  boolc,  un- 
der the  name  of  consolidated  third.  For  the 
payment  of  the  forced  requisitions  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse,  there 
had  been  issued  hills  receivable  in  payment  of 
the  revenues.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  most  imperious  wants,  gave  orders 
upon  the  receivers  general,  delivered  in  advance 
to  contractors,  which  they  negotiated  before 
they  began  to  faruihh  tho  supplies  for  which 
they  were  the  payment.^^ 

This,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 
the  French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 
First  Consul  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799.  The 
currency  was  in  tho  same  condition — no  spe- 
cie— a  degraded  currency  of  assignats,  ruinous- 
ly depreciated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 
That  great  man  immediately  began  to  restore 
order  to  tho  finances,  and  solidity  to  tho  curren- 
cy. Happily  a  peace  of  three  years  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  great  work,  before  he  was  called 
to  celebrate  the  immortal  campaigns  ending  at 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  At  the  end 
of  three  years — before  tho  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — the  finances  and  the  currency  were 
restored  to  order  and  to  solidity ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  when  the  vast  establishments, 
tnd  the  internal  ameliorations  of  the  imperial 


iroTprtimrnt,  had  mrrifd  tho  aniiuikl  «'i|K'n«r«  to 
ri;iht  liundml  million*  offmnc.t,  alM»nt  one  hun- 
dn-d  and  ni.xty  n»illion«  of  dollar-*  •,  tlio  mi«o 
hiatorian  mpyinjr  the  wordu  of  tho  Mlni-fcr  of 
Finanro,  thim  ninaku  of  the  tnn»iiry,  and  tho 
currency : 

"  The  rrtourres  qf  the  State  hare  increand 
beyond  il»  viints ;  the  public  ehi»t*  are  full  ; 
all  payments  are  made  at  the  day  mi  mat ;  the 
orders  upon  the  public  tnatury  hare  become  the 
most  approved  bills  of  exchange.  The  fini'"-es 
are  in  the  viont  happy  condition  ;  France  i  '■'■ ', 
among  nil  the  Statis  if  I.'iirvpc,  has  no  p:  jicr 
money." 

AVhat  a  picture  !  "inw  Mmply,  how  poverfnl- 
!y  drawn !  and  what  a  clmnj^o  in   six  years ! 
Public  chests  full — payments  made  to  the  day— • 
orders  on  tho  trca'^ury  the  best  bil'  i  of  exchange 
— Franco  alone,  of  a.;  F.uropo,  :  iving  no  vpcr 
money  ;  meaning  no  goTcmmont  pajier  n^  'iiey, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  five  hundr'^  1 1  n.ics, 
and  ono  thousand  francs.     A  government  reve- 
nue of  one  hundred  and  sixty    .M'ons  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  gold  and  s Jver ;  *  hai  I  money  cur- 
rency, of  five  hundred  and  fltty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  Franco  with  specie, 
and  mode  gold  and  silver  tho  every  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  tho  em- 
pire.   These  great  results  were  tho  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  tho  simple  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard   money  pay- 
ments— gradually  calling  in  tho  assignots — in- 
creasing tho  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting tho  Bank  of  Franco  to  an  issue  of  largo 
notes — five  hundred  francs  and  upwards.    This 
simple  proce   ■  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  T    ."'<  currency  at  this  day  ;  for  the 
nation  has  had  the  wisdom  to  loavo  untouched 
the  financial  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  hav  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opinion — 
many  of  my  speeches  declare  it — that  the 
Frv:nch  currency  is  tho  best  in  tho  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  tho  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  people ;  and 
large  notes  for  large  transactions.  This  curren- 
cy has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravoging  of  300,000  men,  two  changes  of  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  afflicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  expansions,  contractions,  and  ruinous  fluc- 
tuations of  price.  It  lia^i  8aved  b -r,  for  near 
forty  years,  from  a  deliatc  on  currency.  It  h.-* 
Bared  lier  even  from  the  knowledge  of  our  sweet- 
BcenlfMl  phrases:  "sound  currency — uasound 
currency  ;  plethoric,  dropsical,  inflated,  bloated ; 
the  money  market  tight  to-day—a  little  easier 
this  morning;"  and  all  such  verbiage,  which 
the  haberdashers'  boys  repeat.  It  has  saved 
France  from  even  a  discussion  on  currency ; 
while  in  England,  and  with  us,  it  is  banks ! 
banks!  banks! — morning,  noon,  and  night; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  levant,  and  cou- 
chant ;  sitting,  or  standing ;  at  home,  or  abroad ; 
steamboat,  or  railroad  car  ;  in  Congress,  or  out 
of  Congress,  it  is  all  the  same  thing :  banks- 
banks— ^  banks  ;  currency — currency  —  curren- 
cy; meaning,  all  the  while,  paper  money  and 
shia- plasters ;  ur.Lil  our  very  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  bo  converted  into  lampblack  and 
rags. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  dispenses  with  the 
further  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  have  made  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  purpose.  Fitst, 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  deposit  bill 
of  1836,  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  deposi- 
tories ;  secondly,  in  proposing  that  the  public 
moneys  here,  at  the  scat  of  Government,  should 
hb  kept  and  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer ;  thirdly, 
by  proposing  tlmt  a  preference,  in  receiving  the 
deposits,  should  bo  given  to  such  banks  as  should 
cease  to  bo  banks  of  circulation ;  fourthly,  in  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  back  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposing  that  the  moneys  there 
should  be  drawn  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  object  at  which  they  partially  aimed  is 
fully  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure — fully, 
'cordially,  earnestly  for  it. 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perfonn  in  re- 
forming the  finances,  and  the  currency ;  for  the 
ruin  of  both  has  resulted  from  federal  legisla- 
tion, and  federal  administration.  The  States  at 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  delivered  a 
solid  currency — I  will  not  say  sound,  for  that 
word  implies  subject  to  unsoundness,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  to  death — but  they  delivered  a  solid 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease,  to  this  f«l©» 
ral  government.  They  started  the  new  govern- 
ment fair  upon  gold  and  silver.  The  first  act 
of  Congress  attested  this  great  fact ;  fur  it  made 
the  revenues  payable  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only.  Thus  the  States  delivered  a  solid  cur- 
rency to  this  government,  and  they  reserved 
the  same  currency  for  themselves ;  and  they 
provided  constitutional  sanctions  to  guard  both. 
The  thing  to  be  saved,  and  the  power  to  save  it, 
was  given  to  this  government  by  the  States ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  government  it  became 
deteriorated.  The  first  great  error  was  General 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  overturned  the 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.  The 
next  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pay 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.  This  con- 
firmed the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  statute  of  1789  ;,and  it  set  the  fatal  ex- 
ample to  the  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  paper  for  public  dues,  as  the  United 
States  had  done.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
evil — this  the  origin  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
solid  currency  which  the  States  had  delivered  to 
the  federal  government.  It  was  the  Hamilto- 
uian  policy  that  did  the  mischief;  aud  the  state 
of  things  in  1837,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that 
policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it — to  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  1789,  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasury  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney which  was  intended  for  it. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  wor- 
thy to  be  called  a  reformation.  It  goes  back  to 
a  fundamental  abuse,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  government.  Two  epochs 
have  occurred  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuse ; 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  great 
error  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  reviving 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the  federal 
Treasury,  and  especially  the  gold  currency. 
That  error  threw  the  Treasury  back  upon  the 
local  bank  paper.  This  paper  quickly  failed, 
and  out  of  that  failure  grew  the  second  United 
States  Bank.  Those  who  put  down  the  second 
United  States  Bank,  warned  by  the  calamity, 
determined  to  avoid  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration  :  they  determined  to  increase 
the  stock  of  specie,  and  to  revive  the  gold  cir- 
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culation,  which  had  hccn  dead  for  thirty  jcarB. 
The  ancuniulation  of  eighty  millions  in  the  brief 
ipace  of  five  year?,  fifteen  millions  of  it  in  gold, 
attest  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  its  execution.  The  country  was  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  an  average  increase  of  twelve 
millions  of  specie  per  annum,  when  the  general 
stoppages  of  the  banks  in  May  last,  the  expor- 
tation of  specie,  and  the  imposition  of  irredeem- 
able paper  npon  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  announce  the  total  failure  of  the 
plan.  But  it  was  a  seeming  only.  The  impe- 
tus given  to  the  specie  policy  still  prevails,  and 
five  millions  are  added  to  t'^e  stock  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  So  far.  en,  as  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  governm'  policy,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  constiti  aonal  currency,  might 
have  been  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, the  calculation  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  disappointed.  The  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  our  hundred  millions  of  exportable  produce, 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of 
our  late  illustrious  President.  The  other  great 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, namely,  the  rccharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  change  of  administration, 
the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  federal  dynasty,  all  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  fair  way  to  total  miscarriage  j 
but  the  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  is  si  111  the  cher- 
ished road  to  success.  The  miscalled  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  soul  of  the  federal  dynas- 
ty, and  the  anchor  of  its  hopes — believed  by 
many  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stop- 
pages in  May,  and  known  by  all  to  be  at  the 
head  of  non-resumption — now  displays  her  pol- 
icy on  this  floor ;  it  is  to  compel  the  repetition 
of  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration ! 
Knowing  that  from  the  repetition  of  this  error 
must  come  the  repetition  of  the  catastrophes  of 
1814, 1819,  and  1837 ;  and  out  of  these  catas- 
trophes to  extract  a  new  clamor  for  the  revivi- 
fication of  herself.  This  is  her  line  of  conduct ; 
and  to  this  line,  the  conduct  of  all  her  friends 
conforms.  With  one  heart,  one  mind,  one 
voice,  they  labor  to  cut  oflF  gold  and  silver  from 
the  federal  government,  and  to  impose  paper 
upon  it !  they  labor  to  deprive  it  of  the  keeping 
of  its  own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  again 
where  they  have  been  so  often  lost !    This  is 
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the  conduct  of  that  bank  ami  its  friend^«.  Let 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  tinaniniity.  and  their 
{wrsevcrancc.  The  aniendinent  and  tlie  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  embodies  our  policy 
Let  us  carry  them,  and  the  ivjHiblic  is  safe. 

The  extra  session  had  been  called  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  h.vl 
done  so  by  autliorizing  an  is.sue  of  treasury 
notes.  That  object  being  acconiplislied,  and 
the  great  measures  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and 
State,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
federal  payments?,  having  been  recommemlcd, 
and  commenced,  the  session  adjourned. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FIK9T  REGULAR  SESSION  UNDER  MR.  VAN   BU- 
KENS  AUMINISTUATION  :  HIS  MESSAGE. 

A  BRIEF  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
vened betweea  the  adjournment  of  the  called  ses- 
sion and  the  meeting  of  the  regular  one ;  and  the 
general  state  of  the  public  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  both 
periods,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measures 
for  the  President  to  recommend.  With  foreign 
powers  we  were  on  good  terms,  the  settlement 
of  all  our  long-standing  complaints  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  administration  having  left  us 
free  from  the  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
trouble ;  and  on  that  bead  the  message  had  lit- 
tle but  what  was  agreeable  to  communicate. 
Its  topics  were  principally  confined  to  home 
afiairs,  and  that  part  of  these  afiairs  which  were 
connected  with  the  banks.  That  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  spe- 
cies of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  of  depraving  the 
currency  and  endangering  property  and  con- 
tracts, by  continuing  to  issue  and  to  use  the 
notes  of  the  expired  institution.  Its  currency 
was  still  that  of  the  defunct  bank.  It  u.sed  the 
dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  bank  was  liable.  They  were 
called  resurrection  notes ;  and  their  use,  besides 
the  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
authority  which  had  created  it ;  and  called  for 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.    The 
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President,  llitrcrorc,  thus  formally  brought  the 
profoflure  to  the  notice  of  C ingress  : 

"  It  was  my  h<)j)c  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
make  uccespary.  on  this  occi.=i<>n,  any  allui-ion 
to  the  lato  national  l)anl{.  There  arc  circum- 
stanccH.  however,  connected  with  the  jjresent 
state  of  its  affairs  that  bear  eo  directly  on  the 
character  of  the  povemment  and  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen,  thatl  shoiM  not  feel  nij-sclf  excused 
in  neglectinp  to  notice  them.  The  charter  which 
terminated  its  banking  privileges  on  the  4th 
of  March.  1830,  continued  its  corporate  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  closing 
its  allairs,  with  authority  '  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
affairs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoever.'  Just  before 
the  banking  privileges  ceased,  its  effects  were 
transferred  by  the  bank  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
discharge  of  its  debts  and  the  settlement  of  its 
affairs.  With  this  trustee,  by  authority  of  Con- 
grcss,  an  adjustment  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  large  interest  which  the  government  had  in 
the  stock  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  granting  the  charter,  and  involving  such 
great  public  interests,  has  been  executed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiiy ;  but  much  more  does  it  deserve  your  at- 
tention, when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
obligations  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  have  given  value.  The  two 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  trustee  has  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  bank,  but  has  reisstied,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuing, since  tlu'  3d  of  March,  1830,  the  notes 
which  have  been  received  by  it  to  a  vast  amount. 
According  to  its  own  official  statement,  so  late 
as  the  1st  of  October  last,  nineteen  months 
after  the  baifking  privileges  given  by  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  had  under  its  control  uncancelled 
notes  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  Unite  '  States  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-seven  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  of  which  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
at  State  bank  agencies,  and  three  millions  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  in 
trmtsitu;  thus  showing  that  upwards  of  ten 
jnillions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  then  still  kept  outstanding.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  procedure  is  obvious :  it  being  the 
dwty  of  the  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
forth  the  notes  of  an  institution,  whose  concPInis 
t  hiiu  undertaken  to  wind  up.    If  the  trustee 


has  a  right  to  reissue  these  notes  now,  I  can  set 
no  reason  whj-  it  may  not  continue  to  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinary, 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  above 
quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  any  penalty  or 
other  special  provision  for  enforcing  it;  nor 
have  we  any  general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  acts  in  future. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  of  the  subject  alone 
that  your  interposition  is  required.  The  United 
States,  in  settling  with  the  trustee  for  their 
stock,  have  withdrawn  their  funds  from  their 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  continue  to  bo 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  apparently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  vast  extent ;  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  individuals  may  be  deeply  compromised. 
AVithout  undertaking  to  decide  how  far,  or  in 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  be  made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  no  obligation  on 
its  part ;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  are  put 
in  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter, and  without  its  authority ;  or  the  govern- 
ment for  indemnity,  in  case  of  loss,  the  question 
still  presses  itself  upon  your  consideration, 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  witness 
this  proceeding  without  a  single  effort  to  arrest 
it." 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  disposing  of  them — a 
question  of  sc  much  interest  to  the  new  States 
— the  message  took  the  view  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  revenue 
than  as  a  means  of  settling  and  improving  the 
country.  He  recommended  graduated  prices 
according  to  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of 
lands  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale;  and  a 
prospective  permanent  pre-emption  act  to  give 
encouragement  to  settlers.  On  the  first  of 
these  points  he  said  : 

"  Hitherto,  after  being  offered  at  public  sale, 
lands  have  oeen  disposed  of  at  one  uniform 
price,  whatever  difference  there  might  be  in 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  leading  considera- 
tions urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  referred  to, 
are,  that  in  almost  all  the  land  districts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  lands  have  been 
long  surveyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  there  are 
still  remaining  numerous  and  large  tracts  of 
every  gradation  of  value,  from  the  government 
price  downwards ;  that  these  lands  will  not  be 
purchased  at  the  government  price,  so  long  as 
better  can  be  conveniently  obtained  for  the  same 
amount ;  that  there  arc  largo  tracts  which  even 
the  imjiiovements  of  the  adjacent  lands  will 
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never  raise  to  thnt  price ;  nnd  that  the  prewnt 
niiifomi  price,  comtiintMl  with  their  irri'jnilnr 
TaUie,  operates  to  prevent  a  desirable  compact- 
ness of  settlement  in  iho  new  States,  and  to  re- 
tard the  full  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
which  our  laml  system  is  founded,  to  the  injur}' 
not  only  of  the  several  States  where  the  lands 
lie,  hut  of  the  United  States  a.s  a  whole. 

"  The  remedy  proposed  has  been  a  reduction  of 
prices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
have  been  in  market,  without  reference  to  any 
other  circumstances.  The  certainty  that  the 
efHux  of  time  would  not  always  in  such  cases, 
and  perhai)8  not  even  generally,  furnish  a  true 
criterion  of  value ;  and  the  probability  that  per- 
sons residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  period  for 
the  reduction  of  prices  approached,  would  post- 
pone purchases  they  would  otherwise  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
l)rice,  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
character,  have  hitherto  been  successfully  urged 
to  defeat  the  graduation  upon  time.  May  not 
all  rcasonablo  desires  upon  this  subject  be  satie- 
iied  without  encountering  any  of  these  objec- 
tions ?  All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  relative  \alue,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  accomplished  without  '1  parting  from  the 
rule,  heretofore  observed,  requiring  fixed  prices 
in  cases  of  private  entries.  Tiie  difficulty  of  the 
subject  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  that  value  is.  Would  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands,  and  classification  of  them  into  dif- 
ferent rates  ?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  and 
expedient  to  cause  the  relative  value  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which  have  been 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  iu  market,  to  be  ap- 
praised, and  classed  into  two  or  more  rates  be- 
low the  present  minimum  price,  by  the  officers 
now  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  in  any  other  mode  deemed  preferable, 
and  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  report  they  shall  prove  satis- 
factory to  Congress?  Cannot  all  the  objects 
of  graduation  bo  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
the  objections  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
against  it  avoided  ?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
such  a  step,  with  a  restriction  of  the  sales  to 
limited  quantities,  and  for  actual  improvement, 
would  be  free  from  all  just  exception." 

A  permanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
cogently  recommended  as  a  measure  just  in  it- 
self to  the  rcttlcrs,  and  not  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  as  experience  had  shown  that  the 
auction  system — that  of  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  above  the  prescribed  minimum  price — 
had  produced  in  its  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  acre  above  the  minimum  price.  On  this 
pomt  he  said : 


"  A  large  portion  of  our  citizens  hav*  sont«<l 
thoniselvi's  on  the  ptiblic  lands,  without  autlmri- 
ty.  since  the  pnssajre  of  the  last  pre-emption  law 
and  now  ask  the  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lantl:<  (H'cupied.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  government  price.  'J  hey 
ask  that  which  has  been  ri'peatedly  granted  U- 
forc.  If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past, 
little  harm  can  be  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  request.  Upon 
a  critical  examination,  it  is  found  tliat  the  lands 
sold  at  the  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  payments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  the  minimum  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  sales 
will  1)6  more  productive.  The  government, 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  w  drive  these  peoj)le  from  the  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  recommendation  has  since  been 
carried  into  cflect,  and  pre-emptive  rights  are 
now  admitted  in  all  cases  where  settlements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished  ;  and  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  though  a  measure 
long  delayed,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
ofiered  at  sale.  Beginning  at  the  minimum  price 
of  ^1  25  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  through  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12}  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BANK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES . 
ITS  USE  OK  TIIE  DEFUNCT  NOTES  OF  THE  liX- 
PIKED  INSTITUTION. 

HisTOUY  gives  many  instances  of  armies  re- 
fusing to  be  disbanded,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  which  created  them ; 
but  the  example  of  this  bank  presents,  probably, 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration refused  to  be  dissolved — refused  to 
cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired  ; — and  continued  its  corporate  transac- 
tions as  if  in  full  life.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  the  end  of  a  local 
railroad  act,  made  no  difierence  in  its  condition — 
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that  it  went  f>n  exactly  as  iR'forc.  Its  use  of 
the  defunct  notes  of  tlie  expired  institution  was 
a  further  instance  of  this  comhict,  traascendir^ 
any  thing  conceived  of,  and  presenting  a  caiie  of 
danfcer  to  the  public,  and  defiance  of  government, 
which  the  President  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  asl* 
remedy  for  a  proceeding  so  criminal.  Congress 
acted  on  the  recommendation,  and  a  bill  i\  is 
brought  in  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
dividually liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct.     lie  said : 

"  The  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1836.  After  that  day,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  paper,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  of  a  bank.  For 
two  years  thereafter,  tmtil  the  3(1  of  March, 
1838,  it  was  merely  permitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  /or  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed ;  but  not  for  any  other 
pur-pose,  or  in  atiy  other  manner,  whatsoever.^ 
Congress  had  granted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  corporation  or  any  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  by  its  own  president  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delegate  this  impor- 
tant trust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done? 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  183G,  one  day  be- 
fore the  charter  had  expired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  the  property 
and  effects  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  day,  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, and  agreed  to  'pay,  satisfy,  and  discharge 
all  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  old]  bank, 
as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable,  and 
fulfil  and  execute  all  trusts  and  obligations 
whatsoever  arising  from  its  transactions,  or 
from  any  of  them,  so  that  every  creditor  or 
rightful  claimant  shall  be  fully  satisfied.'  By 
its  own  agreement,  it  has  thus  expressly  cre- 
ated itself  a  trustee  of  the  old  bank.  But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  confer  upon  it  that  char- 
acter. By  the  bare  aet  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.  Under 
tiie  circumstances,  it  cannot  make  the  slightest 
pretence  of  any  want  of  notice. 


"  Having  a.'«»'umod  this  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  the  new  bank  was  so  plain  that  it 
could  not  liave  been  mistaken.  It  had  a  double 
character  to  sustain.  Under  the  charter  from 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  a  new  banking  corpo- 
ration ;  whilst,  under  the  assignment  from  the 
old  bank,  it  l>ecame  a  trustee  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of 
(Congress.  These  two  characters  were  in  thcii 
nature  separuto  and  distinct,  and  never  ought 
ic-  have  been  blended.  I'or  each  of  these  pur- 
;,oscs  it  ought  to  have  kept  a  separate  set  of 
books.  Above  all,  as  the  privilege  of  circulating 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  currency 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  most  deeply 
and  vitally  affects  the  community,  the  new  bank 
ought  to  have  cancelled  or  destroyed  all  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  found  in  its  pos- 
session on  the  4th  of  March,  1830,  and  ought 
to  have  redeemed  the  remainder  at  its  counter, 
as  they  were  demanded  by  the  holders,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  This  obligation  no  sen- 
ator has  attempted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny.  But 
what  was  the  course  of  the  bank?  It  has 
grossly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char- 
ter. It  at  once  declared  independence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  the 
old  bank, — not  only  those  which  w.re  then 
still  in  circulation^  but  those  which  had  been 
redeemed  before  it  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  I  have 
now  before  me  the  first  monthly  statement 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated  on 
the  2d  of  April,  183G,  and  signed  J.  Cowpcr- 
thwaite,  acting  cashier.  In  this  statement,  the 
Bank  charges  itself  with  'notes  issued,' 
f  36,620,420  16;  whilst,  in  its  cash  account, 
along  with  its  specie  and  the  notes  of  State 
banks,  it  credits  itself  with  '  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  oflBces,'  on  hand, 
$16,794,713  71.  It  thus  seized  these  dead 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $16,794,713  71,  and 
transformed  them  into  cash  ;  whilst  the  differ- 
ence between  those  on  hand  and  those  issued, 
equal  to  $19,825,706  45,  was  the  circulation 
which  the  new  bank  boasted  it  had  inherited 
from  the  old.  It  thus,  in  an  instant,  appropri- 
ated to  itself,  and  adopted  as  its  own  circula* 
tion,  all  the  notes  and  all  the  illegal  branch 
drafts  of  the  old  bank  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence. Its  boldness  was  equal  to  its  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  In  this  first  return,  it  not  only 
proclaimed  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  had  disregarded  its  trust 
as  assignee  of  the  old  Bank,  by  seizing  upon 
the  whole  of  the  old  circulation  and  converting 
it  to  its  own  use,  but  that  it  had  violated  one 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  its  new  chaiN 
ter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  chieily  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Congrcsb  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  tenor 
proposed.    Several  senators  denied  that  right 
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others  supported  it— among  them  Mr.  Wripht. 
Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  William  H.  Iloanc,  Mr.  John 
M.  Niles,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Some  passages  from  the  speech  of  the 
latter  are  liere  given. 

"  lie  [Mr.  Calhoun]  held  that  the  riglit  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised  in  this  ca.se  rested  on  the 
general  power  of  legislation  conferred  on  Con- 
gress, which  embraces  not  only  the  powjr  of 
making,  but  that  of  repealing  laws.  It  wa.s,  in 
fact,  a  portion  of  the  repeahng  power.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  existence  of  the  right  to  do 
either,  and  that  the  right  of  repealing  extends 
ns  well  to  unconstitutional  as  constitutional 
'•^ws.  The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  fact, 
stronger  than  the  latter;  for,  whether  a  consti- 
tutional law  should  be  repealed  or  not,  was  a 
question  of  expediency,  which  left  us  free  to  act 
according  to  our  discretion ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  an  unconstitutional  law,  it  was  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty,  leaving  no  option ;  and  the 
more  unconstitutional,  the  more  imperious  the 
obligation  and  duty.  Thus  far,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  nor  diversity  of  opinion.  But  there 
are  many  laws,  the  eflects  of  which  do  not  cease 
with  their  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  re- 
quire some  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
or  undo  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  one  in 
question.  The  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired 
some  time  ago,  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, freely  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
reissued  and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posses- 
eion  the  notes  of  the  old  bank  have  passed.  In 
a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
as  freely  for  banking  purposes  as  ',hey  were 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  '.ate 
bank.  Now,  he  hold  that  the  right  of  arresting 
or  undoing  these  after-effects  rested  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  right  of  repealing  a  law, 
and,  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional  as 
well  as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  obligation  and  duty  to  right. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  which  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
have  been  unconstitutional.  Like  the  act  incor- 
porating the  late  bank,  they  expired  by  their 
own  limitation ;  and,  like  it,  also,  their  eifects 
continued  after  the  period  of  their^  expiration. 
Individuals  had  been  tried,  convicted,  fined,  and 
imprisoned  under  them ;  but,  so  far  was  their 
unconstitutionality  from  being  regarded  as  an 
impediment  to  the  right  of  arresting  or  undoing 
these  effects,  that  Mr.  J.ITarson  felt  himself 
compelled  on  that  very  account  to  pardon  those 
who  had  been  fined  and  convicted  under  their 
provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed, 
on  the  same  ground,  an  act  to  refund  the  money 

Eaid  by  one  of  the  sufferers  under  them.  The 
ill  is  limited  to  those  only  who  are  the  trus- 
tees, or  agents  for  winding  up  the  concerns  of 
the  late  bank,  and  it  is  those,  and  these  only, 


who  ture  subjert  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill  for 
reifsuing  its  iioiis.  'Ihey  tuv,  jtto  taitto,  ouv 
(iflit'iTS,  and,  to  that  extent,  sulijcrt  to  oiirjuris- 
diotion.  and  liable  to  have  their  nets  contrullt'd 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  np'iicy  eon- 
tided  to  tiiem ;  just  as  mucli  so  as  rireivers  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue  would  U-.  No  one 
can  doubt  tliat  we  coiilil  prohibit  tbein  froin 
passing  off  any  (ii'>('ri|ition  of  paper  (•iirifiicv 
that  inifrht  come  into  their  hands  in  their  olli- 
cial  character.  Nor  is  the  right  Ii.-h  clear  in 
reference  to  the  x-rsons  who  may  be  compre- 
hended in  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Iliddle  or 
others  connected  with  tliis  bank  are,  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bill,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  not  named,  nor  referred  to  by  description. 
The  bill  is  very  properly  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  would  include  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  Congress  refuse  to  re-charter 
them.  It  is  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  wh^n  a  cas'' 
comes  up,  whether  the  party  is,  or  is  not,  i. 
trustee,  or  agent;  and.  of  course,  whether  he 
IP,  or  is  not,  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  If  he  ie,  he  will  be  subject  to  lis  penal- 
ties, but  not  otherwise  ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
affect  the  question  of  the  constitutionali;;  ;  f 
the  bill,  whether  Jlr.  Biddle,  and  others  con- 
r.ected  with  him,  are,  or  arc  not,  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties." 

The  bill  wa.s  severe  in  its  enactments,  pre- 
scribing both  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence — the  fine  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars — the  imprisonment  not  to 
be  less  than  one  nor  .nore  than  five  years.    It 
also  gave  a  preventive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
junctions from  the  federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  such  defunct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  to  compel  their  surrender  f(  ir 
cancellation.      And  to  this  "complexion"  had 
the  arrogant  institution  come  which  so  lately 
held  itself  to  be  a  power,  and  a  great  one,  in  the 
government — now  borne  on  the  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  offence  in 
the  criminal  catalogue— cxAz«?ner  and  resurrec- 
tionist of  defunct  notes.    And  thus  ended  the 
last  question  between  the  federal  government 
and  this,  once  so  powerful  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  that  bank  as  faithfully  shown  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  and  briefly  exhibited  in 
this  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  future  connection  of  any  kind  between  the 
government  and  tlie  banks.    The  last  struggU 
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iK'twcen  it  nnd  the  (sovornniei)  t,  woh  now  over 
— jii«t  M'Vi-n  years  much  llmt  clniprfrle  Jupnn : 
Ijiit  ilH  furthiT  conduct  w  ill  extort  a  further 
notice  from  hixtorv. 


CIIAPTKJl    XVIII. 

FI^OI!U>A  INDIAN  WAl!  :   ITS  OUIOIN    AM)  COX- 

uvcr. 

This  was  oneof  thi)  most  troublesoino,  expcn- 
eive  and  uiimanaijeable  Indian  wars  in  wh'.ch 
the  United  Siau's  hiid  been  engaged ;  nnd  from 
the  length  of  tiiu-,)  which  it  continue'!;  the 
amount  of  moji  y  it  cost,  and  tin.'  dilTiculty  of 
obtaining  results,  it  becunie a  c  .-.  -<iucrit  hiindle 
of  attack  upon  the  adniinistratio  i ;  iivl  iu  .  iiich 
party  spirit,  in  pursuit  of  its  olljc^  ♦,  went  <lic 
length  of  injuring  both  individual  ti'K  irauonal 
character.  U  contiuuc'l  a)>cut  scvoc  years — as 
long  as  the  revolutionary  war — co.st  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baiikd  t!io  exertions  of 
;  overal  generals ;  recommenced  when  supposed 
tu  be  finished ;  and  was  only  finally-  terminated 
by  changing  military  campui!:;ns  into  an  armed 
occu|..i;u.n  by  settlers.  All  the  opposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  invective 
and  declamai  ion.  Its  origin  was  charged  to  the 
oppressive  eoiKiuct  of  the  administration — its 
I)rotracted  length  to  their  imbecility — its  cost 
to  their  extravagance — its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresi-rht  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  persecuted  people.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chiefs.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  were  decried;  applause  was 
lavished  upon  a  handful  of  savages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  successive  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  All  this  going  incessantly  int«: 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  newspapers, 
was  injuring  the  administration  at  home,  and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reiteration,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  bo  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggression  on  the  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  removal  of 
til  the  Indians,  and  every  preparation  was  com- 


plete for  their  -leparturo  by  their  own  iifrree- 
;nent,  when  it  wan  interrupted  by  a  lionibln 
act.  It  was  the  '2Xlh  day  of  Diciinber,  Ib.lj, 
that  tiie  United  States  agent  in  Floriuik,  iud 
cvcral  others,  were  suddenly  masK^city!  by  .1 
jarty  imdir  Osaohi,  who  had  jusr  Uven  -i  thfi 
111  "pitable  table  with  them :  at  tho  saiit  luae 
the  sutler  and  others  were  ittacked  i-;  tuoy  h»t 
at  table:  same  day  two  e\|i!e?sc.s  <«.e  killed; 
anl  to  crown  liio^  ,  Moody  iiouls,  the  s  ime  day 
wiiiifj'scd  the  fiisiruotion  of  .liajor  Dadi's  com- 
mand of  112  men,  •  a  its  mar>li  from  Tampa 
Day  t.(  Withlacootelicc.  All  these  masrvcrcs 
were  surprises,  the  result  "''  ooncf  1 1,  and  exe- 
cuted as  s;ch  upon  i;:i.  usp^cting  victiius.  The 
agent  (Mr.  Thompson),  and  son.e  fiiendi  wero 
shot  fiom  the  bushes  whiL  takiu;::  a  walk  near 
his  lious"  ;  the  sutler  and  hi.s  guesi.s  wtie  ahot 
at  the  dinner  table:  the  express  riders  were 
wayliud,  and  shot  in  the  road :  Major  Dade's 
command  was  attacked  on  the  iii;irch,  by  an  un- 
seen foe,  overpoweied,  and  killed  nearly  to  the 
last  man.  All  these  deadly  attmks  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  apart — 
showing  that  the  plot  was  asexteu.-ive  as  it  was 
secret,  and  cruel  as  it  was  treacherous ;  for  not  a 
soul  was  spared  in  cither  of  tlie  four  relentless 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  event  that  an  in- 
fantry soldier  of  Major  Dade's  conuiiand,  ap- 
peared at  Fort  King,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  which 
it  had  marched  six  days  before,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  what  had  liappcned.  The  command 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tall  grass 
all  around,  end  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank.  The 
grass  concealed  a  treacherous  ambuscade.  The 
advanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut  ofl". 
Both  the  advance  and  the  main  body  were  at- 
tacked at  the  same  moment,  but  divided  from 
each  other.  A  circle  of  fire  enclosed  each — fire 
from  an  invisible  foe.  To  stand,  was  to  be  shot 
down  :  to  advance  was  to  charge  upon  concealed 
rifles.  But  it  was  the  only  course — was  brave- 
ly adopted — and  many  savages  thus  sprung  from 
their  coverts,  were  killed.  The  officers,  coura- 
geously exposing  themselves,  were  rapidly  shot 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  successive  charges  had  roused  the 
savages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies,  yell- 
ing and  leaping.)  and  driven  beyond  the  range 
of  shot.    But  the  command  was  too  much  weak- 
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ened  for  a   further  o|icration.     Tlio   woinnlcd 
were  too  niiiiierdu.s   to  Iw  carrietl  aluii^; :   too 
precious  to  be  left  Ix-hind  to  Im;  massacred.    The 
battle  ground  wo.^  niaintaincd,  and  a  xmall  band 
had  conquered  respite  from  attack  :  but  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat  was  equally  imiwssiblc.     The 
only  resource  was  to  build  a  small  pen  of  pine 
logs,  cut  from  the  forest,  collect  the  wounded 
and  the  survivors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
and  repulse  the  assailants  as  long  a.s  possible. 
This  was  done  till  near  sun.sct — the  action  hav- 
ing began  at  ten  in  the  morning.    By  that  time 
every  officer  was  dead  but  one,  and  ho  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remained  without  wounds,  and 
they  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  spirted  upon 
them,  or  stained  in  helping  the  helpless.    The 
little  pen  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  firing  ceased.    The  expiring  lieutenant  told 
the  survivors  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
and  gave  them  leave  to  save  themselves  as  they 
could.    They  asked  his  advice.    He  gave  it  to 
them ;  and  to  that  advice  we  are  indebted  for 
the  only  report  of  that  bloody  day's  work.    He 
advised  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead — 
to  remain  still— and  take  their  chance  of  being 
considered  dead.   This  advice  was  followed.   All 
became  still,  prostrate  and  motionless ;  and  the 
savages,  slowly  and   cautiously   approaching, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  would  venture 
within  the  ghastly  pen,  where  danger  might 
still  lurk  under  apparent  death.    A  squad  of 
about  forty  negroes — ^fugitives  from  the  South- 
ern States,  more  savage  than  the  savage — were 
the  first  to  enter.    They  came  in  with  kniveb 
and  hatchets,  cutting  throats  and  splitting  skulls 
wherever  they  saw  a  sign  of  life.    To  make  sure 
of  skipping  no  one  alive,  all  were  pulled  and 
handled,  punched  and  kicked ;  and  a  groan  or 
movement,  an  opening  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle,  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.     Only 
four  of  the  living  were  able  to  subdue  sensa- 
tions, bodily  and  mental,  and  remain  without 
sign  of  feeling  under  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  and 
two  of  these  received  stabs,  or  blows — as  many 
of  the  dead  did.    Lying  still  until  the  search 
was  over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
butchers  were  gone,  these  four  crept  from  among 
their  dead  comrades  and  undertook  to  make 
their  way  back  to  Tampa  Bay — separating  into 
two  parties  for  greater  safety.    The  one  that 


came  in  fir.it  lind  a  narrow  cscaj*.     I'llr^\lin;;  a 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  hiirxliack,  niid 
with  a  ritle  aeross  the  saddle  Imiw,  met  tin  in  full 
in  the  way.     To  se;  urate,  and  take  the  chanrf 
(if  a   divided  jiursuit,   wax  tlie  only   ho|)e  for 
cither:  and  they  struck  off  into  ojiposite  direc- 
tions.    The  one  to  the  right  was  pursued  ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  ritle  made  known 
his  fate  to  the  one  that  had  pone  to  the  kit. 
To  him  it  was  a  warning,  that  hi.s  comrade  be- 
ing despatched,  his  own  turn  came  next.     It 
was  open  pine  woods,  and  a  running,  or  stand- 
ing man,  visible  at  a  distance.    The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  alreaiiy   in  view.     Kscajw   by 
flight  was  imjMJSsible.   Concealment  in  the  grass, 
or  among  the  palmettos,  was  the  only   hojie  : 
and  this  was  tried.    The  man  laid  close :  the 
Indian  rode  near  liim.    lie  made  circles  aroimd, 
cyemg  the  ground  far  and  near,     llising  in  liis 
stirrups  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  seeing  nothing. 
he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and  galloped 
off— the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet.     This  man,  thus  niarvelioTish* 
escaping,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeat — followed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  'ts  melancholy  conlirniation. 
And  these  were  the  only  reports  ever  received 
of  that  completcst  of  defeats.    No  oflicer  sur- 
vived to  report  a  word.     All  were  killed  in  their 
places — men  and  officers,  each  in  his  place,  no 
one  breaking  ranks  or  giving  back  :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  their  places, 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
little  pen  with  its  heaps  of  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactly  as  described 
by  the  men.    And  this  was  the  slaughter  of 
Major  Dade  and  his  command — of  108  out  of 
112:   as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
veringly  cruel  as  ever  was  known.     One  single 
feature  is  some  relief  to  the  sadness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defeat  from  most 
others  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Indians.    Thei-e 
were  no  prisoners  put  to  death ;  for  no  man 
surrendered.    There  were  no  fugitives  slain  in 
vain  attempts  at  fiight ;  for  no  one  ficd.    All 
stood,  and  fought,  and  fell  in  their  places,  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  while  life  lasted.    It  waa 
the  death  of  soldiers,  showing  that  steadiness  in 
defeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Florida  Indian 
war:   and  a  more  treacherous,  ferocious,  and 
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f.»|(l-JilrxMl(il  orifrin  was  iievcT  given  to  any  In- 
dian war.  Yet  Kiicii  iH  the  iRTViTHity  of  pnrty 
B[)irit  that  it^  author — tiio  wivape  Ohccola — luw 
hecn  cxttltcd  into  a  hero- "tat riot ;  our  oHicerH, 
(liHpiirnKcd  mid  ridiculed ;  tiic  ad.ninistration 
loaded  M  ith  oliloquy.  And  all  thiH  by  our  pub- 
lic men  in  C'oiiKre»<8,  as  well  as  by  writers  in  the 
daily  nnd  jKriodical  publications.  Tho  future 
liistorian  who  should  take  these  BjKcches  and 
publications  for  their  guide,  (and  they  arc  too 
numerous  and  emphatic  to  bo  overlooked,) 
would  write  a  history  diBcrcditablo  to  our  arms, 
and  reproucliful  to  our  justice.  It  would  be  a 
narrative  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  on  our 
INirt — of  patriotism  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
tho  Indians:  those  Indians  whose  very  name 
(Seminole — wild,)  define  them  as  the  fugitives 
from  all  tribes,  and  made  still  worse  than  fugi- 
tive Indians  by  a  mixture  with  fugitive  negroes, 
some  of  whom  became  their  chiefs.  It  was  to 
obviate  tho  danger  of  such  a  history  as  that 
would  be,  that  the  author  of  this  View  delivered 
at  the  time,  and  in  tho  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fortified  by  facts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true ;  and  which  has  remained  unimpeached. 
Extracts  from  that  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter,  to  which  this  brief  sketch  will 
serve  as  a  preface  and  introduction. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  WAR :  IIISTOEICAL  SPEECH  OF 
MU.  BENTON 

A  SENATOR  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard] 
has  brought  forward  an  accusation  which  must 
affect  the  character  of  the  late  and  present  ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  abroad;  and  which,  justice  to  these 
administrations,  and  to  the  country,  requires 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
senator  has  expressly  charged  that  a  fraud  was 
committed  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  them  for  their  removal 
to  the  West ;  that  the  war  which  has  ensued 
was  the  consequence  of  this  fraud;  and  that 
onr  government  was  responsible  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  of  the  world,  for 


all  the  blood  that  has  been  nheil,  and  for  all  th« 
money  that  has  Uen  expended,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war.  This  Is  a  heavy  accusation. 
At  homo,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  iK)wer,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious  ;  abroad,  it 
attaches  to  the  country,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  the  national  character.  It  is  an  accu- 
sation, without  tho  shadow  of  a  foundation! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  party  in  r)ower,  and  aa 
an  American  citizen,  I  feel  myself  imricllcd  by  an 
imperious  gonsc  of  duty  to  my  friei/ls,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  once, 
and  to  vindicate  tho  povemraent,  and  the  coun- 
try, from  an  imputation  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
odious. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey  first  located 
this  imputed  fraad  In  tho  Payne's  Landing 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Gadsden,  in  Flor- 
ida, in  the  year  1832 ;  and,  after  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  that 
treaty  by  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Clav],  he  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Fort 
Gibson  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  tho  year 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Scher- 
merhorn.  This  was  a  considerable  change  of 
locality,  but  no  change  in  tho  accusation  itself; 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  be- 
ing a  literal  performance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  first.  These  are  the  facts;  and, 
after  stating  tho  case,  I  will  prove  it  as  stated. 
This  is  the  statement :  The  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  of  the  Greeks, 
and  finding  game  exhausted,  8ubsistep''c  difB- 
cult,  and  white  settlements  approaching,  con- 
cluded to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Creeks, 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  them.  This  was  conditionally  agreed  to 
be  done  at  tho  Payne's  Landing  treaty ;  and  in 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  should  pro- 
ceed to  tho  Greek  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi— there  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  suita- 
ble country  could  be  obtained  for  them  there ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would  re- 
ceive them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy : 
and  if  the  deputation  should  bo  satisfied  on 
theso  two  points,  then  the  conditional  obliga- 
tion to  remove,  contained  in  the  Payne's  Land- 
ing treaty,  to  become  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.  The  deputation  went ; 
the  two  points  were  solved  in  the  affirmative 
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tho  obli);ntion  to  rt'iiiovo  U-caniL'  alim>lut(>  on  tlio 
part  of  the  Indiniis ;  ami  tlie  povprnnient  of 
tho  United  States  commenci'd  pn'iwrations  fi)r 
effecting  thiir  easy,  Rradtial,  and  comfortable 
removal. 

Tho  entire  cmijiration  was  to  bo  completed 
in  three  years,  one-third  Roing  annually,  com- 
mencing in  tho  year  1833,  ond  to  Iks  finished  in 
tho  years  1834,  and  1835.  The  deputation  Bent 
to  the  west  of  tho  MigRissipjii,  completed  their 
agreement  with  tho  Creeks  on  tho  28th  of 
March,  1833 ;  they  returned  home  immediately, 
and  one-third  of  the  tribe  was  to  remove  that 
year.  Every  thing  was  pot  ready  on  tho  jinrt 
of  the  United  States,  b()  h  to  transport  tho  In- 
dians to  their  now  homes,  and  to  subsist  them 
for  a  year  after  their  arrival  there.  But,  in- 
stead of  removing,  tlic  Indians  began  to  invent 
excuses,  and  to  interpose  delays,  and  to  pass 
off  the  time  without  commencing  tho  emigra- 
tion. The  year  1833,  in  which  one-third  of  tho 
tribe  were  to  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
removal ;  the  year  1834,  in  which  another  third 
was  to  go,  was  passed  off  in  tho  same  manner ; 
the  year  1835,  in  which  the  emigration  was  to 
have  been  completed,  passed  away,  and  the  emi- 
gration was  not  begun.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
while  the  United  States  was  still  peaceably  urg- 
ing the  removal,  an  accumulation  of  treacherous 
and  horrible  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
committed.  The  United  States  agent,  General 
Thompson,  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
and  five  others,  were  assassinated  in  sight  of 
Fort  King ;  two  expresses  were  murdered  j  and 
Major  Dade's  command  was  massacred. 

In  their  excuses  and  pretexts  for  not  remov- 
ing, the  Indians  never  thought  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  floor. 
They  never  thought  of  alleging  fraud.  Their 
pretexts  were  frivolous ;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
distance,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida. Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  blood 
and  pillage  on  the  part  of  many  Indians,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred  run- 
away negroes  mixed  up  among  them  ;  and  who 
believed  that  they  could  carry  on  their  system 
of  robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
'he  Bwamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
tect them  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


Thi«.  Mr.  Prosidint,  \^  tho  pinin  nml  brief 
narmtivc  of  the  caust's  which  ltd  t'>  ilic  Svnu- 
nnle  war;  it  is  tho  brief  historical  view  of  »lio 
caw;  and  if  I  wnH  npcnkin^r  undiT  oniinnrv  rir- 
cunistu!i<c«,  and  in  reply  to  iiuidtiitiil  rrmarks 
I  should  content  myself  wit'  hi.-*  niirmtivi*, 
and  let  the  question  po  to  tiip  r«,..itry  upon  the 
.strenptti  md  rndit  of  this  statcmoiit.  Hut  I 
«Io  not  hj>t'ftk  under  ordinary  cinninistaiicos  ;  1 
am  not  replying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  Hpeak  in  answer  to  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, preferred  on  this  floor  ;  I  speak  to  defend 
tho  late  and  present  administrations  from  nn 
odtous  charge ;  and,  in  defending  tliem,  to  vin- 
dicate tho  character  of  our  country  from  the 
accusation  of  tho  senator  from  New  Jer.sey 
[Mr.  Southard],  and  to  show  that  fraud  has 
not  been  committed  upon  these  Indians,  and 
that  tho  guilt  of  a  war,  founded  in  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imputable  to  tliom. 

The  Seminulcs  had  stipulated  that  the  agent, 
Major  Phagan,  and  their  own  interpreter,  tho 
negro  Abraham,  should  accompany  them;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  of  three  members  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  Indian  diffi- 
culties gcHcrally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  these  commis.«ioners  were  directed 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  tho 
United  States,  and  to  give  tho  sanction  of  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  between  tho 
Seminoles  and  the  Creeks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  the  parent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  commissioners,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schermerhom,  becanw  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Seminoles,  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  14th  oi 
February,  1833.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article : 

"  Article  IV.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  tho  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  whose  re- 
moval to  this  country  is  provided  for  by  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  5lay  9, 
1832,  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  comfort- 
able home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  apart  as  tho 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  and  they,  tho 
Seminoles,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  said  nation,  but  are  to  be 
located  on  some  part  of  the  Creek  country  by 
themselves,  which  location  shall  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  commissioners  who  have  smi  these 
articles  of  agreement." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  settled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Sftiiinolfs  Has  to  (Iciciid.     Wo  uill  now  w«- 
how  lh<!  otiior  (-oiiilitioii  was  ili^poHcd  <if. 

In  n  triMty  itm<lc  nt  tljo  some  Kort  (iihwin,  on 
the  28tli  of  Afarch,  1833,  between  tlio  unme 
tlirec  dininiH-ionciH  on  tin-  p,'iif  of  tli<(  T'nit^'d 
StutcH,  mill  the  Heven  (Icle^rnteii  SoiiiinolechierH, 
after  reritinff  tlio  two  conflilions  preredent  con- 
taiiieil  ill  tlie  rayno'.f  Lnndin*  treaty,  and  rc- 
eilinjc,  also,  tlie  eonventit.n  witli  the  Creekrt  on 
the  1  tth  of  Felirunry  preccditijr,  it  Ih  thus  Btipu- 
lated : 

''  Now,  therefore,  the  coinmissionera  aforesaid, 
\>y  virtue  of  the  power  and  antliority  vented  in 
them  by  the  treaty  niado  with  tlie  Creek  Indians 
on  the  "l4th  of  Fehrnury,  18;i.'!,  as  iiJiove  stated. 
hereby  d«wi>rnato  and  aHsifrn  to  tlie  .Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  their  sejiariite  future  resi- 
dence for  ever,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Canadian  lliver  and  this  houiIi  fork  thereof, 
and  extendinf?  west  to  M'heio  a  line  running 
north  and  south  between  the  main  Canadian 
and  north  bianch  will  strike  the  forks  of  Little 
lliver;  provided  said  west  line  does  n't  extend 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  vest  li  >m  the 
mouth  of  said  Little  lliver.  And  the  under- 
eigned  Seminole  chiefs,  delepateri  as  aforesaid, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  tliem- 
BelvcH  well  satisfied  with  the  locution  provided 
for  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  agree  that 
their  nation  shall  commence  the  i-emoval  to  their 
new  liomc  as  soon  as  the  government  will  make 
the  arrangements  for  their  emigration  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  signed  by  the  delegation,  and 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnessed,  among  others,  by  the  same  Major 
Phagan,  agent,  and  Abraiiam.  interjiretcr,  whose 
presence  was  stipulated  for  at  Payne's  Landing. 

Thtis  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  re- 
moval depended,  were  complied  with;  they 
were  both  established  in  the  alHrmative.  The 
Creeks,  under  the  solemn  sanction  and  guarantee 
of  tlic  United  States,  agree  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  of  their  confederacj',  and 
agree  that  they  shall  live  adjoining  them  on 
lands  designated  for  their  residence.  The  dele- 
gation declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
country  assigned  them,  and  agree  that  tlie  re- 
moval should  commence  as  soon  as  the  L'nited 
States  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  people. 

This  brings  down  the  proof  to  the  conclusion 
of  all  questions  beyond  the  Mississipj)i ;  it 
brings  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  tiie  treaty 
It  Fort  Gibson — that  treaty  in  which  the  sena- 


tor from  New   Jerney  [.Mr.   SoltiiakdI    hii 
located  the  vhargu  of  fiaial,  after  withdrawing; 
the   dame  charge   from    the    I'ltyni'^    Landing 
tri'aty.    It  bring*  uh  to  the  end  of  the  negotift- 
tions  at  the  p<jiiit  felected  for  the  charge ;  and 
now  how  stands  the  aeeuMUtion  ?     How  stands 
the  charge  of  fraud  ?     Is  there  a  tthadow,  an 
atom,  a  HjK-ck,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?     No,   sir:    Nothing — nothing  —  nothing! 
Kvery  thing  was  done  that  was  stipulated  fur; 
done  by  the  persons  who  were  to  do  it ;  and 
done  in  the  exact  manner  agreed  ujion.    In  fact, 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  done  west  of  the 
Mis8ibsi])pi  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  fraud. 
Two  things  were  to  bo  done,  one  to  Ihj  seen 
w  jth  the  eyes,  and  tho  other  to  bo  heard  with 
the  ears.    Tho  deputation  was  to  see  their  new 
country,  and  say  wlKether  they  liked  it.    This 
was  a  question  to  tlieir  own  senses — to  their 
own  eyes — and  wa.s  not  susceptible  of  fraud. 
They  were  to  hear  whether  the  Creeks  would 
receive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy; 
this  was  a  question  to  their  own  cara,  and  wa.) 
also  unsusceptible  of  fraud.     Their  own  eyes 
Cfjuld  not  deceive  them  in  looking  at  land ;  their 
own  curs  could  not  deceive  them  in  listening  to 
their  o\\  n  language  from  the  Creeks.     No,  sir: 
there  was  no  physical  capacity,  or  moral  means, 
for  the  perpetration  of  fraud ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  by  the  Indians  from  that  day 
to  this.    The  Indians  themselves  have  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.    There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.    It  is  not 
a  deceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  the  delegation  which  went  to  tho  West 
— but  that  very  delegation  itself,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  Charley  Emarthla,  are  tho  hostile 
leaders  at  home  !     This  is  reducing  the  accusa- 
tion to  an  absurdity.     It  is  making  the  delega- 
tion the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  their 
own  ears,  and  then  going  to  war  with  tho 
United  States,  because  their  own  eyes  deceived 
them  in  looking  at  land  on  tho  Canadian  River, 
and  their  own  ears  deceived  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks;  and  then 
charging  these  frauds  upon  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  absurd ;  and  it  is  due  to  these  absent 
savages  to  say  that  they    ever  committed  any 
such  absurdity — that  they  never  placed  their 
objection  to  remove  ujwn  any  plea  of  deception 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  invented  long  after 
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tlu'  return  of  the  dcl-jmliim;  wliiih  pril«xtM 
('ovcre<|  {\\c  rv.il  ^niiiiuls  ((rowing  out  of  tin- 
iiilliii'iito  of  ruuuwity  hIuvcs,  ami  hoin«  evilly 
(lispost'il  cliii  f^,  ami  that  tliirHt  for  hlixxl  ami 
plumlcr,  ill  wlii< h  tlu-y  fXiKclcti  a  ionj;  couihc 
of  cnjoyiiieDt  and  ini]iutiity  in  tlair  H\vani|iH, 
bfiicvi'il  to  Ih!  imiKiiiimblo  to  tlie  wliiteH. 

ThuN,  I  ii,  it  I-  .  Iiarly  and  fully  proved  that 
thc'tii  was  no  fraud  i>ractiMed  iiikiu  tliesv  Indl- 
ann ;  that  they  tiiemsoivos  nevor  pretended  kucIi 
a  thin(; ;  and  tlint  the  accusation  it*  wholly  a 
charge  of  recent  orijfin  KpnuiR  up  ainonp  our- 
selves. Having  tihown  tliat  tlierc  was  no  fraud, 
this  might  bo  Hutlicient  for  the  occasion,  but 
havinii;  been  forced  into  the  incpiiry,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  it  by  showing  what  were 
the  causes  of  this  war.  To  understand  these 
causes,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  dates,  to  see 
the  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  United 
States  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tolerated 
the  delays  of  the  Indians,  and  the  treachery  and 
murder  with  which  their  indulgence  and  for- 
Uarance  was  requited.  The  emigration  was  to 
commence  in  18o3,  and  bo  completed  in  the 
years  1834  and  18;J5.  The  last  days  of  the  lost 
month  of  this  last  year  had  arrived,  and  the  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  commenced.  Wholly  in- 
tent on  their  peaceable  removal,  the  administra- 
tion had  despatched  a  disbursing  agent,  Lieu- 
tenant Harris  of  the  army,  to  take  charge  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  subsistence  of  these  people, 
lie  ai-rived  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  December,  18,35 ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
fort,  ho  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  horrid 
scene  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despatch 
to  his  government.  IIo  describes  it  in  these  words: 

'•  I  regret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after 
my  arrival  hero  to  be  the  narrator  of  a  story, 
which  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  as  painful  for  you 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  me,  who  was  almost  an  eye 
witness  to  the  bloody  deed,  to  relate  to  you. 
Our  excellent  superintendent,  General  Wiley 
Thompson,  has  been  most  cruelly  murdered  by 
a  party  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him 
Lieutenant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  artillery,  Erastus  Rogers,  the  suttler  to  the 
post,  with  his  two  clerks,  a  Mr.  Kitzler,  and  a 
boy  called  Robert.  This  occurred  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  instant  (December),  between 
three  and  four  o'clock.  On  the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Lieutenant  Smith  had  dined  with  the 
General,  and  after  dinner  invited  him  to  take  a 
(iliort  stroll  with  him.  They  had  not  proceeded 
wore  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 


•(jrncy  offlce,  w  hrn  tlioy  K<n'  llnd  u|h'Ii  l>y  i 

{larty  of  indiani*,  who  rii)H<  iioui  aniliii«li  in  tliu 
iantnto4'k,  within  itiKht  of  the  fort,  iitid  un  \\\.\>  li 
the  HuitliT'i*  house  i)i>rder-*.  'I'Uv  M'|»irl<  of  tlui 
riHes  tired,  the  wnr-whoop  twice  re|Hiili'd,  and 
after  a  brief  s|>H('e,  Severn  I  mher  vi,||ev*  ntoie 
remote,  and  in  the  ijuarterof  .Mr.  Kogi'iH'it  liou  c, 
were  heani,  and  the  Nnioke  of  the  liriiig  seen 
from  the  fort.  Mr.  Hogers  and  his  elerks  v*i  re 
nurprised  at  (liniicr.  'I'lmv  etieii|i<'d  :  the  n-t 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  (.ienenil  'iliompHon, 
Lieutenant  Smitli,  and  Mr.  Kitzler,  were  t«ioii 
found  and  lir'Ught  in.  Those  of  tlie  oilurii 
were  not  found  until  tliii*  morning.  TImt  of 
General  Thompson  wa.-*  |KM'forated  with  fourteen 
bullets.  Mr.  Rogers  hiid  received  seventeen. 
All  were  sculped,  except  the  boy.  The  eowaid- 
ly  murderers  are  BU|ipohetl  to  Ihj  a  jiarty  of  .Mi- 
casoiikees,  40  or  &U  btrung,  under  the  traitor 
Powell  (Osceola),  whoso  shrill,  |H'Culiar  war- 
whoop,  was  recognized  by  our  interpreters,  and 
the  ono  or  two  friendly  Indiuna  we  have  in  the 
fort,  and  who  knew  it  well.  Two  e.xpresse.i 
(soldier.s)  were  despatched  upf)n  fresh  horses  on 
the  cvennig  of  this  horrid  tragedy,  with  tidings 
of  it  to  General  Clinch ;  but  not  hearing  from 
him  or  them,  wo  conclude  they  were  cut  oil'. 
We  are  also  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  fvte  of 
the  two  comi)anies  (under  Major  Dude)  which 
had  been  ordered  up  from  Fort  lirooke,  and  of 
whom  we  learn  nothing." 

Sir,  this  is  the  first  letter  <;f  the  disbursing 
agent,  specially  detached  to  furnish  the  supplies 
to  tho  emigrating  Indians.  He  arrives  in  the 
midst  of  treachery  and  murder ;  and  his  first 
letter  is  to  announce  to  the  government  the  as- 
sassination of  their  agent,  an  officer  of  artillery, 
and  five  citizens ;  tho  assassination  of  two  ex- 
presses, for  they  were  both  waylaid  and  nmr- 
dered ;  and  tho  massacre  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  men  and  officers  under  Major  Dade.  All 
this  took  place  at  once  ;  and  this  was  tho  be- 
ginning of  tho  war.  I'p  to  that  moment  tho 
government  of  tho  United  "lates  were  wholly 
employed  in  preparini;  ilw.  )nui.ins  for  removal, 
recommending  them  ti.  uo,  tiud  using  no  force  or 
violence  upon  them.  This  is  tho  way  tho  war 
was  brought  on ;  this  is  tho  way  it  began  j  and 
was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  a  government 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  avenge  tho  dead, 
to  protect  tho  living,  and  to  cause  itself  to  be 
respected  by  punishing  tho  contemnors  of  its 
power  ?  The  murder  of  the  agent  was  a  doublo 
oflence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  tho  government 
whose  representative  he  was,  and  a  violation 
even  of  the  national  law  of  savages.  Agents  are 
seldom  murdered  even  by  savages ;  and  bound 
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•N  every Kovi-mnHOt i^  tu protrrt nil  ilRcitinmi, 
il  JH  liniiMy  l)oiin(l  to  pntUrt  itn  RfreiitM  and  rv- 
Iin-M'titfttivi's  alirond.  lion-,  tlnn,  in  •  (foTcrn- 
tuint  np'iit,  nmi  a  military  offlci-r,  fivo  citizeni*, 
two  ('XprcMHOH,  and  a  detochinciit  of  onu  liiiiulri'd 
and  tu-elvu  int-n,  in  all  onu  hiindrc-d  and  twenty- 
one  iMTBorm,  tri-arhiTonxly  and  inhtimanly  mw*- 
Korred  in  oiu;  diiy  I  and  iK-caimo  (k'neral  Jnck- 
ioii'h  odniiniHtnition  did  not  Hubmit  to  tliia  hor- 
rid oiitrnfr<>,  ho  is  char)red  with  tho  guilt  or  a 
war  foun'Ii'd  in  fraud  upon  innocent  and  unof- 
fiiidiii);  Indians  I  Such  is  tho  Kpirit  of  opposi- 
t'on  to  our  own  govcmniont  I  such  tho  love  of 
Indians  nnd  contempt  of  whites  I  and  such  tho 
mawkiwh  scntimcntnlity  of  the  day  in  which  wo 
live — a  sentimentality  which  rwh  moping  and 
Norrowing  about  in  behalf  of  imaginary  wrongs 
to  Indians  and  negroes,  while  tho  whites  them- 
selves ni-e  the  subject  of  murtler,  roblx'ry  and 
defamation. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  tliis  mit'chief,  and  tho 
leading  agent  in  tlio  most  atrocious  scene  of  it, 
was  a  half-blooded  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequence  in  tho  councils 
of  bis  trilx! ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
treaty  either  of  Payne's  Landing  or  Fort  Gibson. 
We  call  him  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osceola.  lie  led  tho  attack  in  the  niassacrcof 
the  agent,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him,  in  tho  afternoon  of  tho  28th  of  December. 
The  disbursing  agent,  whose  letter  has  been 
read,  in  his  account  of  that  massacre,  applies  the 
epithet  traitor  to  the  name  of  this  Powell.  Well 
might  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  assassin ; 
for  he  had  just  been  fed  and  caressed  by  the 
very  person  whom  ho  waylaid  and  murdered. 
Ho  had  come  into  tho  agency  shortly  before  that 
time  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
move, and  received  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  all  his  party.  Tho  most  friendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established ;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceived  agent,  in  giving  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  tho  government,  says :  "  Tho  re- 
sult was  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  gooj 
feeling ;  nnd  I  have  never  seen  Powell  and  the 
other  chiefs  so  cheerful  and  in  so  fine  a  humor, 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
removal." 

This  is  Powell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
sympathies  are  so  pathetically  invoked !  a 
*,reachcrou8  assassin,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


of  JiiN  own— for  he  it  wm  who  waylaid,  and  nlwA 
in  the  l«<k,  in  tlui  uumt  cowardly  manner,  the 
brave  cIihC  Charley  Kmarthia,  whom  he  dan-<l 
not  faro,  and  whom  ho  thus  aN»a«iiinated  lirraiiM) 
he  rt-fuaed  to  jmn  him  and  his  runaway  nrgroes 
in  murdertng  the  wbito  pcojde.  The  cc>lle<-t<)r 
of  Indian  ciiriofiities  and  fmrtraitM,  Mr.  Catlin, 
may  Iw  i)ormitt^d  to  manufacture  a  hero  out  of 
this  oKsasvin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  scene  of 
his  impriNonment  on  Sullivan's  island ;  but  it 
will  not  do  for  an  American  senator  to  tako  tho 
samo  liberties  with  historical  tnith  and  our  na- 
tional charactv  r.  Powell  ought  to  have  been 
hung  for  tho  assnssination  of  (icneral  Thomp- 
son ;  ami  tho  only  fault  of  our  oftlccrs  is,  that 
they  did  not  hang  him  the  moment  they  caught 
him.  Tho  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was 
duo  to  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

I  have  now  answered  tho  accusation  of  tho 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  iSouxnARDj.  I 
have  shown  tho  origin  of  this  war.  I  have  shown 
that  it  originated  in  no  fraud,  no  injustice,  no 
violence,  on  the  part  of  this  govemnicnt,  but  in 
the  thirst  for  blood  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  and  in  their  confident  belief  that 
their  swamps  would  bo  their  protection  against 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites  5  and  that,  emerging 
from  these  fastnesses  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  retiring  to  them  to  enjoy  the  fhiits 
of  their  marauding  expeditions,  they  had  before 
them  a  long  perspective  of  impunity  in  tho  en- 
joyment of  their  favorite  occupation.  This  I 
have  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  tho  war ;  and 
having  vindicated  th*^  administration  and  the 
country  from  the  injustice  of  tho  imputation 
cast  upon  them,  I  proceed  to  answer  some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Preston],  which  tended  to  disparage  tho 
troops  generally  which  have  been  employed  in 
Florida ;  to  disparage  a  partictilar  general  offi- 
cer, and  also  to  accuse  that  general  officer  of  a 
particular  and  specified  oflenco.  That  senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  tho  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  their  operations ;  ho  has  de- 
cried General  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility 
of  his  operations,  and  he  has  charged  this  Gen- 
eral with  the  violation  of  a  fiag,  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  dnd  im- 
prif '  ming  the  Indian  Powell,  who  camo  into  h'lM 
camp. 

I  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  injus 
tice  in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  is  right 
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Ibr  iuiiio  Hi'nator  on  tliin  lliMir  U>  aniwvr  tlirtn.  | 
My  poMilion,  m  ch«irin«ii  of  tlio  <>uniiiiitt4'«>  or 
Military  Allairs,  would  nct'iii  t<>  uaitni  tiint 
(lalj  to  uiu,  ktid  it  mny  \m  tho  ntuum  why 
others  who  have  H|Miki<ii  h»T«  niuitU><l  all  n-ply 
on  Ihcffo  fiointM.  liu  that  aw  it  may,  I  ff<'l  im- 
pelled to  aay  aitmcthinK  i»  Iwhulf  of  those  who 
are  al)M-iit,  and  rannot  t\ntik  for  thcmftolvfs — 
liioro  who  miu<t  always  ftt'l  the  wound  of  iin- 
ineritt'd  cunanro,  and  must  fuc-l  it  uioru  keenly 
when  the  blow  that  intlictit  tho  wound  fall* 
firom  the  ok-ratcd  Uoor  of  the  American  Sunatc. 
Ho  far  as  the  anuy,  funeral  ly,  in  conrarned  in 
thifl  ccnHuro,  I  uii^ht  kavo  thciii  whurv  thry 
have  been  placed  by  the  Kenator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Pukston],  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  could  limit  myself  to  acting  a 
political  part  hero.  Tho  anny,  as  a  bo<ly,  is  no 
friend  of  tho  political  party  to  which  I  belonf^. 
Individuals  anion^  them  are  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration; but,  an  a  body,  they  go  for  the 
opposition,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
existence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opponents 
in  our  place,  at  tho  iirat  general  election  that 
intervenes.  As  a  politician,  then,  I  mif^ht  aban- 
don them  to  tho  care  of  their  political  friends ; 
but,  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  oh  hav- 
ing had  Komo  connection  with  the  inilitaiy  pro- 
fession, I  fuel  myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  and  to 
give  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  anny  has 
not  suiTered,  and  ought  not  to  suIFit,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  events  in  Florida.  True,  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  have  not  performed  the  same 
feats  there  which  they  performed  in  Canada,  and 
elsewhere.  But  why  ?  Certainly  because  they 
have  not  got  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  over 
whom  brilliant  victories  can  bo  obtained.  The 
peninsula  of  Florida,  where  this  war  rages,  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  swam])s,  hfimmocks, 
and  lagoons,  believed  for  three  hundred  years 
to  bo  impervious  to  tho  wiiite  man's  tread. 
The  theatre  of  war  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
over  six  parallels  of  latitude ;  all  of  it  in  the 
sultry  region  below  thirty-one  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
proaches the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  at  this 
moment,  while  we  speak  hero,  tho  soldier  under 
arms  at  mid-day  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
vertical  sun  darts  its  flery  rays  direct  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head.  Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
the  frame ;   annoying  insects  sting  the  body ; 


iMiminK  Nand^,  a  «|Miii|ry  moroitii,  and  (he  ^-liar)) 
(u'tiuK  MW  KCanH.  nivitA  tli«  Uf-t  and   Itun  ; 
diMane  foliowM  the  ■unmicr''*  exertion  ;  nml  a 
dense  foliafr*'  covent  tho  foe.     Kltrht  nionthM  in 
tho   year   military   rxertiou-*    uri>    im|MiiiMili|c ; 
during  four   months  only  eau   any   tliui^   )w 
done.     Tho  Indian*  well  understand  thii*;  and, 
during  these  four  months,  eillM>r  ^'ive  or  receive 
an  attack,  as  they  plea<«e,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
.<umo  tho  KooMon  in  wily  parleys.     The  poNi«i- 
bility  of  splendid   military  exploitM  dcs   imt 
exist  in  such  a  country,  and  nguiimt  such  a  foe  : 
but  there  is  room  there,  and  ample  room  there, 
'or  tho  exhibition  of  the  highcHt  rjUulitieH  of  the 
soldier.    There  is  room  there  for  |Mitience,  and 
for  fortitude,  under  every  variety  of  hulFcring. 
and  under  every  form  of  privation.     'I'luro  in 
room  there,  for  courage  and  (hscl|iliiie  to  exiiibil 
itself  against  periU  and   trials  which  Hiiliject 
courage  and  discipline   to   tlio   i<everei«t   tests. 
And  has  there  been  any  failure  of  pntu  iice,  for- 
titude, courage,  discipline,  and  stibonliiiation  in 
all  this  war  ?     Whero  is  the  instance  in  which 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  ollicers,  oi 
in  which  the  officer   ha.s  defertod   his   men  7 
Whore  is  the  instance  of  a  flight  in   battle  i 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  disobeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  confusion  of  corps?     On   the  con- 
trary, wo  have  constantly  seen  the  steadiness, 
and   tho  discipline,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  and  in   the  presence  of 
massacre  itselH    Officers  and  men  have  fought 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  fight ;  they 
havo  been  killed  in  the  tracks  in  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.    None  of  tlioso  pitiable 
scenes  of  which  all  our  Indian  wars  have  shown 
some — those   harrowing  scones   in  which   tho 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hapless  Aigitive,  ia 
massacred  without  pity,  and  without  resist- 
ance :   none  of  these  have  been  seen.    Alany 
have  perished ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  of  the  captive  c? 
the  fugitive.     In  no  one  of  our  savage  wars 
have  our  troops  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  died  together,  us  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  and  this  standing  to- 
gether is  tho  test  of  the  soldier's  character. 
Steadiness,  subordination,  courage,  discipline, — 
these  are  the  test  of  the  soldier ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  our  troops,  or  any  troops,  ever 
evinced  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campaigns  in 
Florida.    While,  then,  brilliant  victories  may 
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not  have  l)oon  nocn,  and,  in  fact,  wore  imponsi- 
Mo,  yet  tlic  highest  quahties  of  pood  Boh  ■ . 
fhip  have  been  eminently  displayed  throughout 
this  war.  Courapo  and  discipline  have  shovtn 
themselves,  throughout  all  its  btagcs,  in  their 
nohlest  forms. 

From  the  general  imputation  of  inefficiency 
in  our  operations  in  Florida,  the  senator  from 
.South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston]  comes  to  a  par- 
ticular commander,  and  charges  inefficiency 
specifically  upon  him.  Thid  commander  is 
General  Jesup.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  lavish,  and  even  profuse,  in  his 
denunciation  of  that  general,  and  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  talk  about  military  courts  of  inquiry. 
Leaving  the  general  open  to  all  such  hiquiry, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  moving 
such  inquiry,  and  intends  to  rest  the  effect  of 
his  denunciation  upon  its  delivery  here,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  him  here — giving  speech  for 
speech  on  this  floor,  and  leaving  the  general 
himself  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat- 
ened inquiry,  which  I  undertake  to  affirm  will 
never  be  moved. 

General  Jesup  is  charged  with  imbecility 
and  inefficiency ;  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
imputed  to  his  incapacity ;  and  he  is  held  up 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  public  repre- 
hension for  these  imputed  delinquencies.  This 
is  the  accusation ;  and  now  let  us  see  with  how 
much  truth  and  justice  it  is  made.  Happily 
for  General  Jesup,  this  happens  to  be  a  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  go  upon,  and  in  which 
there  are  authentic  materials  for  comparing  the 
operations  of  himself  with  those  of  other  gen- 
erals— his  predecessors  in  the  same  field — with 
whose  success  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  entirely  satisfied.  Dates  and  figures  furnish 
this  data  and  these  materials;  and,  after  re- 
freshing the  meniorr  of  the  Senate  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
facts  of  the  case  supply.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  war ; 
the  second,  as  to  the  time  that  General  Jesup 
assumed  the  command;  the  third,  as  to  the 
time  when  he  was  relieved  from  the  command. 
On  the  first  point,  it  will  be  rewllected  that 
the  war  broke  out  upon  the  assassination  of 
General  Thompson,  the  agent,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him ;  the  sutler  and  his 
clerks ;  the  murder  of  the  two  expresses ;  and 
U»«>  mujsacre  of  Major   Dade's  command; — 


events  which  came  together  in  point  of  time 
p.nd  compelled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  by 
the  United  States.  These  assassirntions,  these 
murders,  and  this  mnssncre,  took  place  on  the 
28th  day  of  December,  IS.'JS.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  then,  dates  from  that  day. 
The  next  point  is,  the  time  of  General  Jcsup's 
appointment  to  the  command.  This  occurred 
in  December,  1836.  The  third  point  is,  the 
date  of  General  Jcsup's  relief  from  the  com- 
mand, and  this  took  place  in  May,  of  the  pres- 
ent jear,  I S38.  The  war  has  then  continued- 
counting  to  the  present  time — two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period.  General  Jesup  has  had 
command  something  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half.  Other  generals  had  command  for  a  year 
before  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarter.  Now, 
how  much  had  those  other  generals  done  ?  All 
put  together,  how  much  had  they  done  ?  And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  disparage  their  meri- 
torious exertijns,  but  to'  obtain  data  for  the 
vindication  of  the  officer  now  asBai!!?d.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Presto.v]  is 
satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the  previous 
commanders ;  now  let  him  see  how  the  opera- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  he  assails  will  com- 
pare with  the  operations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  approbation.  The  comparison  is 
brief  and  mathematical.  It  is  a  problem  in  the 
exact  sciences.  General  Jesup  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  a  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,200  sjul.  :  all  his  predecessors  together 
had  reduced  them  150  in  one  year.  Where 
docs  censure  rest  now  1 

Sir,  I  disparage  nobody.  I  make  no  exhibit 
of  comparative  results  to  undervalue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  commanders  in  Florida.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  military  operations  there, 
and  the  ease  of  criticism  here.  I  never  assailed 
those  previous  commanders;  on  the  contrary, 
often  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  on 
which  they  operated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  expeditions,  and  for  the  want  of  brilliant 
and  decisive  results.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
refer  to  the  point,  and,  riot  to  disparsge  others, 
but  to  vindicate  the  officer  assailed.  His  vindi- 
cation is  found  in  the  comparison  of  results  be- 
tween himself  and  his  predecessors,  and  in  the 
approbation  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
of  the  results  under  the  predecessors  of  General 
Jesup.  Satisfied  with  ihem,  he  must  be  satis- 
I  fied  with  him  ;  for  the  difference  is  as  fifteen  tc 
one  in  favor  of  the  decried  general. 
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Besides  the  general  denuncifltion  for  ineffi- 
ciency, which  the  setiator  from  South  CaroHna 
h<a8  lavished  upon  General  Jesiip,  and  which  de- 
nunciation has  so  complotelj  received  its  answer 
in  this  comparative  statement;  besides  this 
general  dcnunciaiion,  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  brought  forward  a  specific  accusation 
against  the  lienor  of  tho  same  officer — an  accusa- 
tion of  perfidy,  and  of  a  violation  of  flag  of 
tinice,  in  tho  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Indian 
Osceola,  who  had  come  into  his  camp.  On  tho 
part  of  General  Jesup,  I  repel  this  accusation, 
and  declare  his  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  this 
Indian,  to  have  been  justijinble,  under  the  laws 
of  civilized  or  savage  warfare ;  that  it  was  e.T- 
pedient  in  point  of  policy ;  and  that  if  any 
blame  could  attach  to  tho  general,  it  would  be 
for  the  contrary  of  that  w^ith  which  he  is 
blamed ;  it  would  be  for  an  excess  of  forbear- 
ance and  indulgence. 

The  justification  of  the  general  for  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  this  half-breed  Indian,  is  the  first 
[joint ;  and  that  rests  upon  several  and  distinct 
grounds,  either  of  which  fully  justifies  the  act. 

1.  This  Osceola  had  broken  his  parole  }  and, 
therefore,  was  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained. 

The  facts  were  these :  In  the  month  of  May, 
1837,  this  chief,  with  his  followers,  went  into 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  cover  of  a  white  flag,  and 
there  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har- 
ney. He  declared  himcelf  done  with  the  war, 
and  ready  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  solicited  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tion for  himself  and  his  people  for  that  purpose. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harney  received  hii.^.  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions,  and,  relying  upon  his 
word  and  apparent  sincerity,  instead  of  sending 
him  under  guard,  took  his  parole  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay,  the  place  at  which  he  preferred  to  embark, 
to  take  shipping  there  for  the  West.  Supplied 
with  every  thing,  Osceola  and  his  people  left 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  pledge  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay.  He  never  went  there !  but  returned  to  the 
hostiles ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
he  never  had  any  idea  of  going  West,  but  merely 
wished  to  live  well  for  a  while  at  the  expense 
of  the  whites,  examine  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, and  return  to  his  work  of  blood  and  pillage. 
After  this,  ho  had  the  audacity  to  approach 
General  Jcsup's  camp  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  with  another  piece  of  white  cloth  over  his 
head,  thinking,  after  his  successful  treacheries  to 
tho  agent,  General  Tliompson,  and  Lieut.  Colone 


Harney,  that  there  Ma.-*  no  end  to  his  frirk.-i 
upon  white  pt^opl'.'.  (iciu'ml  Jcsup  urilorcfi  iiini 
to  be  seized  and  carried  a  pri.soiier  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  where  ho  was  treated  with  the  >:rt'ate»t 
humanity,  and  allowed  cverj'  possible  indulgrnco 
and  gratification.  This  is  one  of  tho  reasons  in 
justification  of  General  Jcsup's  conduit  to  that 
Indian,  and  it  is  sufficient  of  it.-^tlf;  but  tlare 
are  others,  and  they  shall  bo  stated. 

2.  Osceola  had  violated  an  order  in  coniiiig 
in,  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  hoslilts  i  and, 
therefore,  teas  liable  to  be  detained. 

The  facts  were  these :  Many  Indians,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  conic  in  under  the  pretext  of 
a  determination  to  emigrate  ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing supplies,  and  viewing  the  Btrength  and  |io- 
sition  of  the  troops,  returned  again  to  tho  hos- 
tiles, and  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigor. 
This  had  been  done  repeatedl}'.  It  was  making 
a  mockery  of  the  white  flag,  and  subjecting  our 
officers  to  ridicule  as  well  as  to  danger.  Gen- 
eral Jesup  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these 
treacherous  and  dangerous  visits,  by  which  spies 
and  enemies  obtained  access  to  tho  bosom  of  his 
camp.  Ho  made  known  to  the  chief,  Coi  Iladjo, 
his  determination  to  that  eflcct.  In  August, 
1837,  he  declared  peremptorily  to  this  chief,  for 
the  information  of  all  the  Indians,  that  none 
were  to  come  in,  except  to  remain,  and  to  emi- 
grate ;  that  no  one  coming  into  his  camp  again 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  but  should  bo 
considered  as  having  surrendered  with  a  view 
to  emigrate  under  the  treaty,  and  should  be  de- 
tained for  that  purpose.  In  October,  Osceola 
came  in.  in  violation  of  that  order,  and  was  de- 
tained in  compliance  with  it.  This  is  a  second 
reason  for  the  justification  of  General  Jesup,  and 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  him;  but  there 
is  more  justification  yet,  and  I  will  state  it. 

3.  Osceola,  had  broken  a  truce,  and,  there- 
fore, was  liable  to  be  detained  whenever  he 
could  be  taken. 

The  facts  were  these :  The  hostile  chiefs  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  a  truce  at  Fort 
King,  in  August,  1837,  and  agreed :  1.  Not  to 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  whites  ; 
2,  Not  to  go  east  of  the  St.  John's  river,  or 
north  of  Fort  Mellon.  This  truce  was  broken 
by  the  Indians  in  both  points.  A  citizen  was 
killed  by  them,  and  they  passed  botli  to  the 
east  of  tho  St.  John's  and  far  north  of  Fort  Mel- 
lon. As  violators  of  this  truce,  Gencriil  Jesup 
had  a  right  to  detain  any  of  the  host  ilea  which 
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came  into  IiIh  naiuls,  and  Osceola  was  one  of 
these. 

hero,  sir,  i\re  three  trronnds  of  justification, 
cither  of  them  sufiicient  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  Gciiend  Jcsup  towards  J'o«cll,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen call  him.  'J'iie  lirtt  of  the  three  reiiKona 
applies  personally  and  exclusively  to  that  half- 
breed  ;  the  other  two  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  ju.stify  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
others,  who  liave  been  sent  to  the  West. 

So  much  for  justification  ;  now  for  the  expe- 
diency of  having  iletaincd  this  Indian  Powell.  I 
liold  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of 
detaining  him,  and  prove  this  expediency  by 
reason."  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  His 
jirevious  treachery  and  crimcE,  and  his  well 
known  disposition  for  further  treachery  and 
crimes,  made  it  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  justi- 
fiable occasion  to  put  an  end  to  his  depredations 
by  confining  his  person  until  the  war  was  over. 
This  is  a  reason  a  priori.  The  reason  a  pos- 
teriori is,  that  it  has  turned  out  riglit ;  it  has 
operated  well  upon  the  jnass  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  of  which, 
negroes  inclusive,  have  since  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Jesup.  This,  sir,  is  a  fact  which  contains 
an  argument  which  overturns  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  floor  against  the  detention  of  Osce- 
ola. The  Indians  themselves  do  not  view  that 
act  as  perfidious  or  dishonorable,  or  the  viola- 
tion of  a  flag,  or  even  the  act  of  an  enemy.  They 
do  not  condemn  General  Jesup  on  account  of  it, 
but  no  doubt  respect  him  the  more  for  refus'"i.g 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  artifice. 
A  bit  of  white  linen,  stripped,  perhaps  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  child,  or  its  murdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  longer  to  cover  the  insidious  visits 
of  spies  and  enemies.  A  firm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  The  number  since  sur- 
rendered is  proof  of  its  effect  upon  their  minds ; 
and  this  proof  should  put  to  blush  the  lamenta- 
tions which  are  here  set  up  for  Powell,  and  the 
censuEO  thrown  upon  General  Jesup. 

No,  sir,  no.  General  Jesup  has  been  guilty 
of  no  perfidy,  no  fraud,  no  violation  of  flags. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  stain  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  dishonor  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
If  ho  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  forbearance  to  the  In- 
dians. If  he  has  erred,  as  some  suppose,  in  los- 
ing time  to  parley  with  the  Indians,  that  error 


I  hait  been  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  of  confi« 
'  denre  in  them.     But  has  he  irrcd  ?      Has  his 
,  policy  been  erroneous  ?     Has  the  country  been 
j  a  loser  by  his  policy  ?     To  all  these  questions, 
I  let  results  give  the  answer.     Let  the  twenty- 
two  hundred  Indians,  abstracted  from  the  lios- 
tile  ranks  by  his  measures,  be  put  in  contrast 
with  the  two  hundred,  or  less,  killed  and  taken 
by  his  prcdcccs-sors.    Let  these  results  be  com- 
pared ;    and  let  this  comparison  answer  the 
questica  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 
been  any  error,  even  a  mistake  of  judgment,  in 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pres- 
to.n]  complains  of  the  length  of  time  which 
General  Jesup  has  consumed  without  bringing 
the  war  tc  a  close.  Here,  again,  the  chapter 
of  comparisr/as  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  answer  which  justice  requires.  How 
long,  I  pray  you,  was  General  Jesup  in  com- 
mand ?  from  December,  1830,  to  May,  1838 ; 
nominally  he  was  near  a  year  and  a  half  in 
command ;  in  reality  not  one  year,  for  the  sum- 
mer months  admit  of  no  military  operations  in 
that  peninsula.  His  predecessors  commanded 
from  December,  1835,  to  December,  1836;  a 
term  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  the  command  of  General  Jesup  last«;d. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  length  of  time  which 
this  gener.d  commanded,  to  furnish  matter  for 
disadvantageous  comparisons  to  him ;  but  the 
contrary.  He  reduced  the  hostiles  about  one- 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  they  reduced  them 
about  the  one-twentieth  in  a  year.  The  whole 
number  was  about  5,000 ;  General  Jesup  di- 
minished their  number,  during  his  command, 
2,200 ;  the  other  generals  had  reduced  them 
about  150.  At  the  rate  he  proceeded,  the  work 
would  be  finished  in  about  three  years  ;  at  the 
rate  they  proceeded,  in  about  twenty  years. 
Yet  he  is  to  be  censured  here  for  the  length  of 
time  consumed  without  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  selected  lor  cen- 
sure. Sir,  I  dislike  these  comparisons ;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  task  for  me  to  make  them ;  but  I 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  disparagement  to 
others.  The  violence  with  which  General  Jesup 
is  assailed  here — the  comparisons  to  which  be 
has  been  subjected  in  order  to  degrade  hinv— 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  a  meri- 
torious officer  to  unmerited  censure,  or  to  do- 
fend  him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  assailed. 
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The  csaential  policy  of  General  Jcsup  lias 
been  to  induce  tlie  Indians  to  ctime  in — to  sur- 
render— and  to  eniigrato  under  the  treaty. 
This  has  been  hia  main,  but  not  his  exchisive, 
policy  ;  niilitar}'  oiwrations  have  been  combined 
with  it ;  many  skirmishes  and  actions  have 
been  fought  since  ho  had  command ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  general,  who  has  been  so 
much  assailed  on  this  floor,  is  ihe  only  con>- 
mandcr-in-chief  in  Florida  who  has  been  wound- 
ed in  battle  at  the  head  of  his  command.  His 
person  marked  with  the  scars  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Canada  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  also  been  struck  by  a  bullet, 
in  the  face,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  yet 
these  wounds — the  services  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain — the  removal  of  upwards 
of  10,000  Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  the  West,  during  the  summer  of 
1836 — and  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  hon- 
orable employment  in  the  public  service — all 
these  combined,  and  an  unsullied  private  char- 
acter into  the  bargain,  have  not  been  able  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  this  officer  from  lacera- 
tion on  this  floor.  Have  not  been  sufficient  to 
protect  his  feelings !  for,  as  to  his  character, 
that  is  untouched.  The  base  accusation — the 
vague  denunciation — the  oflensive  epithets  em- 
ployed here,  may  lacerate  feelings,  but  they  do 
not  reach  character ;  and  as  to  the  military  in- 
quiry, which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
speaks  of,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  in- 
quiry will  ever  take  place.  Congress,  or  either 
branch  of  Congress,  can  order  an  inquiry  if  it 
pleases ;  but  before  it  orders  an  inquiry,  a 
probable  cause  has  to  be  shown  for  it ;  and 
that  probable  cause  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  shown  in  General  Jesap's  case. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  speaks  of 
the  large  force  which  was  committed  to  Gene- 
ral Jesup,  and  the  little  that  was  effected  with 
that  force.  Is  the  senator  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  country  over  which  his  operations  ex- 
tended ?  that  it  extended  from  31  to  25  degrees 
of  north  latitude  ?  that  it  began  in  the  Okefe- 
nokee  swamp  in  Georgia,  and  stretched  to  the 
Everglades  in  Florida?  that  it  was  near  five 
hund  ed  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  whole  sprinkled  over  with  swamps,  one  of 
which  alone  was  equal  in  length  to  the  distance 
between  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia? 
Uut  it  was  not  extent  of  countrj'  alone,  with  its 
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fastnesses,  its  climate,  and  its  wily  foo,  that  hati 
to  be  Contended  with  ;  a  new  ekineiit  of  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  by  (iiiural  Jesuji,  in 
the  jwisonous  information  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  Indians' minds,  \Nhich  encoura):iil  tlu'm 
to  hold  out,  and  of  wliich  he  had  not  even 
knowledge  for  a  long  time.  Tiiis  was  th*: 
quantity  of  false  information  which  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Indians,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age their  resistance.  General  Jesuji  took  com- 
mand just  after  the  presidential  election  of  IH.'iCi. 
The  Indians  were  informed  of  this  change  of 
presidents,  and  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
white  people  had  broke  General  Jackson — that 
was  the  phrase — had  broke  General  Jackson 
for  making  war  upon  them.  They  were  also 
informed  that  General  Jesup  was  carrying  on 
the  war  without  the  leave  of  Congress  ;  that 
Congress  would  give  no  more  monyy  to  raise 
soldiers  to  fight  them ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress.  Yes,  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress  !  These  poor  Indians 
seem  to  have  been  informed  of  intended  move- 
ments against  the  general  in  Congress,  and  to 
have  relied  upon  them  both  to  btop  supplies 
and  to  punish  the  general.  Moreover,  they 
were  told,  that,  if  they  surrendered  to  emigrate, 
they  would  receive  the  worst  treatment  on  the 
way ;  that,  if  a  child  cried,  it  would  be  thro\vii 
overboard ;  if  a  chief  gave  offence,  he  wor.ld  be 
put  in  irons.  V  1  o  the  immediate  informants 
of  all  these  fine  stories  were,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  They  doubtless  originated  with 
that  mass  of  fanatics,  devoured  by  a  morbid 
sensibility  for  negroes  iind  Indians,  which  are 
now  L- J."  Quixoling  over  the  land,  and  filling 
the  public  ear  with  so  many  sympathetic  talcs 
of  their  own  fabrication. 

General  Jesup  has  been  censured  for  writing 
a  letter  disparaging  to  his  predecessor  in  com 
mand.  If  he  did  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  it, 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  letter,  nobly  has  he 
made  the  amends.  Publicly  and  officially  has 
he  made  amends  for  a  prhdte  and  unofficial 
wrong.  In  an  official  report  to  the  war  de- 
partment, published  by  that  department,  he 
said  : 

"  As  an  act  of  justice  to  all  my  predecessors 
in  command,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  military  operations  in 
this  country,  can  be  properly  appreciated  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  them.     1  liave  advan- 
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ta^cH  which  neither  of  them  popscsccf!,  in  hct- 
liT  f)r(i)rirat ions  and  more  abundiint  ciipplii'S  ; 
hikI  I  f-iiiid  it  iiniiossilile  to  ojitTiite  witli  nn}' 
prosjMct  of  siirr«'SH,  until  I  had  I'stahlishni  a 
line  of  (jcpots  across  the  country.  If  I  have  at 
any  lime  said  aiifriit  in  disparajrement  of  the 
ojjerations  of  otliers  in  Florida,  cither  verlially 
or  in  writing.',  oflieially  or  iinofliiialiy,  know- 
ing the  country  as  1  now  know  it,  1  consider 
myself  Ijound  as  a  man  of  honor  solemnly  to 
retract  it." 

Snch  nrc  tiic  ;uii<'nds  which  Generd  Jefup 
makes — frank  and  voluntary — full  and  kindly — 
worthy  oi  a  soldier  towards  Tirother  eoldiers ; 
and  fur  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  ;  '.in  the  disparaging  comparisons 
which  have  been  ii,..tltuted  here  to  do  tliem 
honor  at !  s  e.xpcnse. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  pressed  into  this  debate,  and  directed 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  general.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  ne.ir  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  c  vpenses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  millions ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostirties  in  other  places,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  standing  head 
with  the  opposition  at  present.  Every  speech 
gives  us  a  dish  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  are 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  tliose  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  Granted  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  larger — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased ;  yet  what  are  they  increased  for  ? 
Are  they  increased  for  'he  personal  expenses  of 
the  officers  of  the  government,  or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  ?  The  increase  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — the  removal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi — their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arrive  there — actual  wars  with  some  tribes 
— the  fear  of  it  with  others,  and  the  consequent 
continual  calls  for  militia  and  volunteers  to 
preserve  peace — large  expenditures  for  the  per- 
manent defences  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  a  pension  list  for  ever  increas- 
ing ;  and  other  heads  of  expenditure  which  are 
for  future  national  benefit  and  not  for  present 


individual  enjoyment.  Stripi^d  of  all  thcM 
heads  of  cxjienditure.  and  the  expenses  of  th« 
jire.sent  ailministration  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  other  periods.  Stfitcd 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  igno- 
rant people  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon, 
and  l.eliive  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  exjK'uditures  will  be  found  to  have  been 
made  for  great  notional  objects — objects  which 
no  nii.n  would  have  undone,  to  get  back  the 
money,  even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  back  tho 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.  No  one,  for 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  the 
Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  into  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  tho 
lens  of  millions  which  it  has  cost  to  remove 
them  could  be  got  back  by  that  meanr. ;  and  so 
of  the  other  expenditures :  yet  these  eternal 
croakers  about  expense  are  blaming  the  gov- 
ernment for  these  expenditures. 

Sir,  I  have  gone  over  the  answers,  which  I 
proposed  to  make  to  the  accusations  of  tho  sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina.  I 
have  shown  them  to  be  totally  mistaken  in  all 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.  I  have 
shown  that  ther^  was  no  fraud  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson — that  the 
identical  chiefs  -who  made  that  treaty  have 
since  been  the  hostile  chiefc — that  the  assassi- 
nation and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  govern- 
ment expresses,  an  oitillcry  officer,  five  citizens, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  of  Major 
Dade's  command,  caused  the  war — that  our 
troops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  inefficien- 
cy— that  General  Jesup  has  been  wrongfully 
denounced  upon  this  floor — and  that  even  the 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  does  in 
figures  and  in  documents,  has  been  vastly  over- 
stated to  produce  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
All  these  things  I  have  shown ;  and  I  conclude 
with  sayiug  that  cost,  and  time,  and  loss  of 
men.  are  all  out  of  tho  question ;  that,  for  out- 
rages so  wanton  and  so  horrible  as  those  which 
occasioned  this  war,  the  national  honor  requires 
the  most  ample  amends ;  and  the  national  safety 
requires  a  future  guarantee  in  prosecuting  this 
war  to  a  successful  close,  and  completely  clear- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the  Indians 
that  are  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

EESr-MPTION  OF  PI'KCIK  TAYMrCNTS  HY  TlIK 
NKW  YllUlC   KANKrf. 

Thf,  suppcnsion  commenpcd  on  the  lOtb  of  May  ' 
in  New  York,  and  was  followed  throughout  the 
country.  In  August  the  New  York  banks  pro- 
[loscd  to  all  others  to  meet  in  convention,  and 
agree  ujion  a  time  to  commence  a  general  re- 
•'umption.  That  movement  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  for 
the  reason,  as  given,  that  it  was  better  to  await 
tho  action  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
then  convoked,  and  to  meet  in  September. 
The  extra  session  adjourned  early  in  October, 
and  the  New  York  banks,  faithful  to  the  prom- 
ised resumption  of  specie  payments,  immediate- 
ly issued  another  invitation  for  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  banks  in  that  city  on  the  27th 
of  November  ensuing,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  invited 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  27th  of  Novem- 
ber arrived ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  delin- 
quent banks  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention :  but  its  meeting 
was  again  frustrated — and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter— the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
stitutions under  its  influence.  They  then  re- 
frdlved  to  send  a  committee  to  Philadelphia  to 
ascertain  from  the  banks  when  they  would  be 
ready,  and  to  invite  them  to  name  a  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  resume ;  and  if  no  day 
was  definitely  fixed,  to  inform  them  that  the 
New  York  banks  wuuld  commence  specie  pay- 
ments without  waiting  for  their  co-operation. 
The  Philadelphia  banks  would  not  co-operate. 
They  would  not  agree  to  any  definite  time  to 
take  even  initiatory  steps  towards  resumption. 
This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  public  mind 
— that  large  part  of  it  which  still  had  faith  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  con- 
tradiction which  it  presented  to  all  the  previous 
professions  of  that  institution,  required  explan- 
ations, and,  if  possible,  reconciliation  with  past 
declarations.  The  occasion  caUid  for  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  always  ready,  always  confident, 
always  presenting  an  easy  remedy,  and  a  sure 
one,  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  banks,  cur- 
rency, and  fiiiunce  were  heir.     It  called   for 


nnofher  letter  to  Mr.  .lohn  Qninry  .\dnni«,  thut 
i.«  to  Bay.  to  the  piililio,  Ihrongh  the  rlistinrtinn 
of  that  pv.'ntl«'ninn'^  name.  It  came — the  most 
elaborate  and  iiiguiious  of  its  vjxcieM  ;  it.s  biir- 
«ien,  to  prove  the  entire  ability  of  the  bank 
over  which  he  pre.iii'i.';  to  p-ny  in  full,  and 
without  resicrve,  l)ut  its  intention  not  to  do  sc 
on  account  of  its  dutj.'  to  others  not  able  to  fol- 
low its  example,  and  which  might  l)e  entirely 
mined  by  a  prtm.iture  effort  to  do  so.  And 
he  concluded  with  condensing  his  opinion  into 
a  sentence  of  characteristic  and  sententious 
brevity;  '  ^hi  the  ichole,  the  course  vrhich  in 
my  y^d<:iiie)it  the  hatikx  ovtrht  to  pnrsue.  is 
simplij  ihis:  The  banks  should  remain  v.ract- 
hj  as  they  an: — prepared  to  resume,  but  vol 
yet  resuminirJ"  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  but 
in  another  publication  went  the  length  of  a 
direct  threat  of  destruction  against  the  New 
York  banks  if  they  should,  in  conformity  to 
their  promise,  venture  to  resimie,  saying:  ■  Let 
the  banks  of  the  Empire  State  come  up  from 
their  Elba,  and  enjoy  their  hundred  days  of  re- 
sumption I  a  Waterloo  awaits  them,  and  a  Saint 
Helena  s  prepared  for  them." 

The  banks  of  New  York  were  now  thrown 
upon  ihe  necessity  of  acting  without  the  con- 
currenci!  of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
under  apprehension  of  opposition  and  counter- 
action from  that  quarter.  They  were  publicly 
pledged  to  act  without  her,  and  besides  were 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  at  Ihe  time  of  the  suspension, 
only  legalized  it  for  one  year.  The  indulgence 
would  be  out  on  the  15th  of  Maj,  and  for- 
feiture of  charter  wa.s  the  penalty  to  be  incurred 
throughout  the  State  for  continuing  it  beyond 
that  time.  The  city  bank.<=  had  the  control  of 
the  movement,  and  they  invited  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  banks  in  the  Union  to 
meet  iu  New  York  on  the  15th  of  April.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  delegates,  from  the 
principal  banks  in  a  majorit"  of  the  States,  at- 
tended. Only  delegates  from  flfleen  States 
voted — Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Car- 
olina among  the  absent, ;  which,  as  including  the 
three  principal  commercial  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic board  south  of  Nev/  York,  was  a  hcr-ry  de- 
falcation from  the  weight  of  the  convention. 
Of  the  fifteen  States,  thirteen  voted  for  resuming 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839 — a  delay  of 
near  nine  months ;  two  voted  apainst  that  day 
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— Ni'W  York  aud  Mi.sHi««i|)|ii ;  and  (a«  it  often 
liapiK-ns  in  concurring  voti';*)  for  rt-a-sons  di- 
rvctly  opixjsite  to  cacli  otJicr.     'J'lic  New  V(>rk 
banks  80  voted  Ix-caiiFe  the  day  waH  too  distant 
— tlioce  of  MissiHsippi  because  it  was  too  near. 
'I'lie  New  York  delepites  wished  the  15lh  of 
May,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wished  tlie  Ist  of  January, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  pet  in  two  more  cotton 
^rops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.     The  re- 
sult of  the  voting  showed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     The  dele- 
gates of  the  banks  of  ten  States,  including  those 
with  whi.  'i  .  lif'  had  most  business,  either  re- 
fused to  alti  nU  the  convention,  or  to  vote  after 
having  attended.     The  rest  chiefly  voted  the 
late  dflv,  "/"  favor  the  views  (if  Philudilphia 
and    Ballnni.re   rather  than  those  of  New 
lo?  kr     So  said  the  delegates,  '^frankly  avow- 
ing li    t  their  interests  and,  sympathies  were 
t.  ith  the  fo)      r  two  rather  than  with  the  lat- 
ter:^    T    •  oa,.k8  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  then  left  to  act  alone — and  did  so.    Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  issue  of  the  convention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1839,  they  issued  another,  recommend- 
ing all  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  i^ork  to 
resume  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1838  j  that  is 
to  eay,  within  twenty-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  determination 
to  liegin  on  that  daj',  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
the  opposition  and  "deliberate  animosity  of 
others" — meaning    the    Bank   of  the    United 
States.     The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.     Their  example  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tions in  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
for  the  long  day;  so  that  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  general, 
leaving  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  prominent  at  the  head  of  all  the 
delinquent  banks  in  the  Union.    But  her  power 
was  still  great.     Her  stock  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  being  a 
premium  of  twelve  dollars  on  the  hundred.    In 
Congress,  which  was  still  in  session,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  of  her  pretensions  and  her  assurance 
— her  demands  for  a  recharter — for  the  repeal 
of  the  sptscie  circular — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  ae  the  author  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country ;  of  which  evils  there 


were  none  exrppt  tlie  bank  Fuspcnsinnfl,  oi 
which  she  had  Ijcen  the  secret  prime  contriver 
and  was  ;iow  the  detected  promoter.  Briefly 
before  the  New  York  resum])lion,  Mr.  Webster 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statis,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  W!«<hcc, 
harangued  the  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  fii» 
vor.  of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  de- 
sign and  spirit : 

"And  now,  sir,  we  sec  the  upshot  of  the  ex- 
periment. AVc  see  around  us  bankrupt  corpo- 
rations and  broken  promises ;  Ijut  wo  sec  no 
])romises  more  really  and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  the  administration 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better  currency. 
These  promises,  i  ow  broken,  notoriouiily  and 
openly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  jierfornied, 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  deny  its  own  respi^nsibili- 
ty,  seek  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  and  to  hidv^  itself,  out  of  the  T\ny  and  be- 
yond the  reach  cf  the  process  of  public  opinion, 
by  retreating  into  this  sdb-treasury  system. 
Let  it,  at  least,  come  Ibrth  ;  let  it  boar  a  port  of 
honesty  and  candor ;  let  ii  confess  its  promises, 
if  it  cannot  perform  them  ;  and,  above  all.  now, 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renounce 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and 
let  it  address  itself,  in  all  good  faith,  to  the  great 
work  of  restoring  the  currency  by  approved  and 
constitutional  means. 

"  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  the  sul»- 
trcasury  ?  In  the  first  place,  what  says  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  great  commercial  emporium, 
worthy  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Wright]  commen- 
dation in  1834,  and  worthy  of  his  commendation 
and  my  commendation,  and  all  commendation, 
at  all  times  ?  What  sentiments,  what  opinions, 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousands 
of  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  nnd  In- 
borei's  ?  What  is  the  united  shout  of  all  the 
voices  of  all  her  classes  ?  What  is  it  but  that 
you  will  put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-treasu- 
ry system,  alike  alien  to  their  interests  and 
their  feelings,  at  nee,  and  for  ever  t  What  is 
it,  but  that  in  ms. .  cy  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
the  trading  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  the 
manufacturing  interest,  the  laboring  cla.ss,  and 
all  classes,  you  will  give  up  useless  and  perni- 
cious political  schemes  and  projects,  and  return 
to  the  plain,  straight  course  of  wise  and  whole- 
some legislation  7  The  sentiments  of  the  cily 
cannot  he  misunderstood.  A  thousand  jjcns 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  a  spirited  press*, 
make  them  all  known.  If  we  have  not  already 
heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Embar- 
rassed, vexed,  pressed  and  distressed,  as  are  her 
citizens  at  this  moment,  yet  their  resolution  is 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken  ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  commerce, 
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their  hnsincBs,  »h«'ir  prosfxrity  snd  thoir  hnfv- 
jiincsB,  nil  Kucriti<'i'<l  to  |(ifiKi.st»T(ms  sclu'ini's 
Htid  political  cMipiricisin,  wiiliout  uiiotln  r.  uiul 
a  jrt  nmro  vipuoiis  .><triip;:K'. 

'•Sir,  I  think  there  is  n  revoliiti'-in  in  ptililic 
opinion  now  poinj;  on.  wliatcver  niny  Ik-  thi- 
ojiinion  f)f  the  incinher  from  New  York,  or 
otlicrH.  I  think  the  full  elections  prove  this, 
and  tliat  other  more  n-cent  events  continii  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  tlie  ahsoliito  dicta- 
»ion  of  party,  a  revolt  apainst  coercion  on  the 
jmblic  judpnient ;  and,  esp"cially,  ajrainst  tlie 
adoption  of  new  niisehievoiiS  exiHjdients  on 
([iiehtions  of  deep  jiuhlic  interest  ;  a  levolt 
.■igainst  the  rash  and  unhridled  spiri'  of  chancre  ; 
a  revolution,  in  short,  ap:ain8t  further  revolu- 
tion. I  hojK?,  most  sincerelj',  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  go  on  ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men, 
hut  for  the  sake  of  mcxsures,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to  proceed,  till  tlie 
whole  country,  with  an  imperative  unify  of 
voice,  shall  call  back  Congress  to  the  true  policy 
of  the  government 

"  1  verily  believe  r.  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
a  national  bank,  jn-operly  constituted,  limited, 
and  guarde !,  is  both  constitutional  and  expe- 
dient, and  ouglit  now  to  be  established.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  tliree-fourths  of  the  western  peo- 
ple arc  for  it.  Their  ri'prcscntativcs  here  can 
ibnn  a  better  judgment ;  but  s\ich  is  my  opinion 
upon  the  best  information  which  I  can  obtain. 
The  South  may  be  more  divided,  or  may  be 
against  a  national  in.stitution  ;  but,  looking 
ajrain  to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  East, 
and  comprehending  the  whole  in  o!ie  view,  T 
believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
have  stated. 

'•  At  the  last  session  groat  pains  were  taken 
to  obtain  a  vote  of  this  and  the  other  House 
against  a  bank,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  pla- 
cing such  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  reme- 
dies, and  so  reconciling  the  people  to  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme.  Well,  sir,  and  did  those  votes 
produce  any  etlcct  1  None  at  all.  The  people 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them.  I 
never  have  seen,  or  heard,  a  single  man,  who 
paid  the  slightest  respect  to  those  votes  of  ours. 
The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  he  is 
to  a  bank,  has  not  even  alluded  to  them.  So 
entirely  vain  is  it,  sir,  in  this  country,  to  at- 
tempt to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
judgment.  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectly 
dead  on  the  tables  of  tha  two  Houses.  We 
may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve  it 
when  we  please  ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like 
it,  at  their  own  good  pleasure  they  will  rescind 
it ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  their 
approbation  long  to  any  system  of  measures, 
however  plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep 
disappointment  of  all  their  hopes,  for  their  own 
prospcrit}"." 

All  the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
^'tatt'>  came  to  her  assistance  in  this  last  trial. 


The  two  halls  of  CongrrsH  ri'ttounded  with  her 
eulogium.  and  wiili  eondeinn.'ition  of  the  niv.-\- 
siires  of  tlie  ndminisf  ration.  It  wn«  a  In.st  efTort 
to  Mvo  her,  ami  to  force  her  upon  tlie  fedira! 
government.  Multitudes  of  ^|K-aker.^  on  one 
side  brought  out  nuinbirs  (^n  the  other — among 
those  on  the  side  of  tlie  snh-treasury  and  hard 
money,  and  against  the  whole  paper  s\  stem,  of 
which  ho  eonsidcri'd  a  national  bank  the  cita- 
del, was  the  writer  of  thi.s  View,  wlio  mider- 
took  to  collect  into  a  sjieeeh,  from  history  and 
cxj)oriencc,  the  facts  and  reasons  which  would 
bear  upon  the  contest,  and  aet  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  candid  men.  and  show  tiie  country  to 
Ih;  independent  of  banks,  if  it  would  oidy  will 
it.  Some  extracts  from  that  speech  make  the 
next  chapter. 


C  II  APT  Ell    XXI. 

KESITMI'TION  OF  HI'KCIK  I'.WMKNTS:  HISTORI- 
CAL  NOTICKS;  MIt,  HKNTON'S  Sl'Ki;ciI  :  KX- 
TKAC;Td. 

There  arc  two  of  thnse  periods,  each  marking 
the  termination  of  a  national  bank  charter,  an<l 
each  pre.setiting  us  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
operations  of  those  institutions  upon  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  each  replete  with  lessons  of 
instruction  apT/licable  to  the  jjresent  day,  and 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  first  of 
these  periods  is  the  year  1811,  when  the  first 
national  bank  had  run  its  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  expire 
upon  its  own  limitation.  I  take  for  my  guidu 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  I.loyd,  then  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  dignity  of  char.icter  and  amenity  of  man- 
ners is  so  pleasingly  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  him  here,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  accuracy  entitle  his  statements  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  credit.  That  eminent  senator  es- 
timated the  total  currency  of  the  country,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  wit : 
ten  miUions  of  specie,  and  fifty  millions  in  bank 
notes.  Now  compare  the  two  quantities,  and 
mark  the  results.  Our  population  has  precisely 
doubled  itself  since  1811.  The  increase  of  our 
currency  should,  therefore,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  be  the  double  of  what  it  then 
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waa  ;  yet  it  i«  three  tinit's  iih  prcat  n.-t  it  tln-ii  |  witli  (.'old  iiml  ^il\(•|•  im  FrariM.'  niul  Ilulinnrj  are; 
was !  'J'ho  noxt  pi>riu(l  whicii  clialli-ii){OH  our 
altontion  in  tho  veto  s4.-s8ion  of  1832,  wlieii  thu 
fccoiid  Bank  of  tho  l'iiiu;J  .Statt'H,  acconliiig  to 
tlie  u])iiuun  of  its  eulo^istH,  had  curried  the  ciir- 
wncy  to  tho  ultimate  jKiint  of  iierfection. 
What  wnH  tho  nnioimt  tlicn  ?  According  to 
the  c'Htiniatu  of  a  senator  from  JIa>Hachu).etts, 
then  and  now  n  membiT  of  this  bo<ly  [Mr. 
Wr.nsTKK],  then  a  nieml»er  of  tlie  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  every  acccfss  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  uhout  one  liumlred  millions;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  specie,  and  seventy-five 
to  eighty  millions  in  bank  notes.  The  incrca.se 
of  our  poijulation  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  tsventy  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  increase  of  our 
currency,  upon  the  basis  of  increased  popida- 
tion,  should  also  be  twenty  per  cent.  This 
would  give  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  making,  in  the  wliole,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus,  our  currency  in  actual 
existence,  is  nearly  one-third  niore  than  cither 
the  ratio  of  1811  or  of  1832  would  give.  Thus, 
we  have  actually  about  fifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitution,  than  we 
should  Iiavo,  if  supplied  only  in  the  iiitio  of 
what  wc  possessed  at  the  two  periods  of  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  oir- 
rcncy,  and  most  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  So  much  for  quantity ;  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  currency  at  these  respective  pe- 
riods. How  stands  the  question  of  solidity  ? 
Sir,  it  stands  thus :  in  1811,  five  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  silver ;  in  1822,  four  to  one;  in  1838, 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  be  !  Thus,  the  com- 
parative solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  ever  was  before ;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  policy  of  General 
Jackson,  has  taken  place  precisely  where  it  was 
needed — at  the  bottom,  and  rot  at  the  top ;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  apex.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increased  but  little ;  we  may  say  uothmg,  upon 
tho  bases  of  1811  and  1832;  our  specie  has  in- 
creased immeasurably  ;  no  less  than  eight-fold, 
since  1811,  and  four-fold  since  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  and  of  that  we  have 
seventy  millions  more  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
millions  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  (jienerui  Jackson's  policy !  a  policy 
which  we  only  have  to  persevere  in  for  a,  few- 
years,  to  have  our  countiy  as  amply  supplied 


that  France  and  Holland  in  which  pold  i-«  Ixt- 
rf)wcd  at  tlirc"-  pi  r  cent.  |)cr  annum,  while  wc 
often  borrow  pujier  money  at  three  per  cent,  a 
month. 

Hut  there  i-i  no  Hi>ecie.  \ot  a  ninopenco  to 
Ijc  got  for  a  senatit ;  not  a  picayune  for  a  be^:- 
gar;  not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  p<jst-olIice. 
Such  is  the  assertion ;  but  how  far  is  it  tnic  ! 
Go  to  the  banks,  and  pro-ent  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  an<l  it  is  all  too  true.  No  gold, 
no  silver,  no  coj)|H'r  to  be  had  thei-c  in  redemj)- 
tion  of  their  solemn  i)romi.ses  to  pay.  Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally  sj)caking,  a  demand 
for  specie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  might  bring 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  more  kicks  than 
coppers.  But  chaiij;  s  the  direction  of  the  de- 
mand ;  go  to  th.2  iirokers ;  present  tho  bank 
I  note  there;  no  sooner  said  than  done;  gold 
and  silver  si)ring  forth  in  any  quantity ;  the 
notes  aio  cashed;  you  are  thanked  for  yom- 
custom,  invited  to  r<>tirn  again;  and  thus,  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank.  The  only  pan  of  the 
transaction  that  remains  to  be  told,  is  the  per 
centum  which  is  shaved  oft!  And,  whoever 
will  submit  to  that  shaving,  can  havo  all  the 
bank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them. 
Yes,  Mr.  I'resident,  the  brokers,  and  not  the 
bankers,  now  redeem  tho  bank  notes.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  specie  for  that  purpose.  They 
have  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  banks, 
and  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  government 
into  tho  bargain.  Look  at  their  placai  ds  t  not 
a  village,  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  Union, 
in  which  tho  sign-boards  do  not  salute  the  ej  e 
of  the  passenger,  inviting  him  to  come  in  and 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasury  notes, 
for  gold  and  silver.  And  why  cannot  the  banks 
redeem,  as  well  as  the  brokers?  "Why  can 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?  Because  a 
veto  has  issued  from  the  city  of  Philadelpliia, 
and  because  a  political  revolution  is  to  be  efiect- 
ed  by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  charging 
the  injury  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
republican  administrations.  This  is  the  reason, 
and  the  sole  reason.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  its  afliliated  institutions,  and  its  politi- 
cal confederates,  arc  the  sole  obstacles  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  They  alone 
prevent  tlie  resumption.  It  is  they  who  are 
now  in  tenor  lest  the  resumption  shall  begin. 
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ami  to  prfvcnt  it,  wo  liear  the  rtftl  Khoiif,  niul 
feel  the  rial  i»|i|ilicatioii  of  tlio  rallying  cry,  ho 
patlictic'illy  uttered  on  thi.H  floor  by  tlio  Mim- 
tor  from  MaswaclmsittM  [Mr.  W»:n.srEn] — once 
mure  to  the  bnuch,  ilear/rii  luU,  oiica  tiiure  ! 

Yes,  Mr.  Pn'»i<lent,  tlio  rauso  of  the  iion-rc- 
sumption  of  tijRcie  payim-uts  is  now  jilain  and 
imdcniuMo.    It  in  aa  plain  as  tlic  pun  at  liinH 
noon,  in  a  clear  bky.     No  two  opinions  can  dif- 
fir  about  it,  how  much    tonpien  may  difllr. 
Tlio  cause  of  not  resuming  i«  iviiown,  and  the 
cause  of  suspension  will  soon  bo  known  like- 
wise.    Gentlemen  of  tho  opposition  chui-j^e  tlie 
suspension  upon  the  folly,  tho  wickedness,  the 
insanity,  tho  misnile,  and  nosgoverniiicnt  of 
the  outlandish  administration,  as   they  cliissi- 
cally  call  it ;  cxin-essions  which  apjily  to  the 
people  who  created  the  administration  which 
have  been  so  much  vilified,  and  who  have  sanc- 
tioned their  policy  by  repeated  elections.    The 
opposition  charge  the  suspension  to  them — to 
their  policy — to  their  acts — to  the  veto  of  1832 
— tho    removal  of  tho  deposits  of  1833 — the 
Treasury  order  of  183G — and  the  demand  for 
specie  for  the  federal  Treasury.     This  is  the 
charge  of  the  politicians,  and  of  all  who  follow 
the  lead,  and  obey  the  impulsion  of  the  dena- 
tionalized Bank  of  tho  United  States.      But 
what  say  others  whose  voice  should  be  poten- 
tial, and  even  omnipotent,  on  this  question  ? 
What  say  the  New  York  city  banks,  where  the 
suspension  began,  and  whose  example  was  al- 
leged for  the  sole  cause  of  suspension  by  all  the 
rest?    What  say  these  banks,  whose  position 
is  at  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
answer  for  themselves  is  an  answer  for  all. 
What  say  they  ?    Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  ! 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  these  banks,  made  under  an  official  injunc- 
tion, by  their  highest  officers,  and  deliberately 
approved  by  all  the  city  institutions.     It  is 
signed  by  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  George  New- 
iJbold,  C.  C.  Lawrence,  C.  Ileyer,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
"Y  Preserved  Fish,  and  G.  A.  Worth, — seven  gen- 
(^  (^     tlemen  of  known  and  established  character ;  and 
not  more  than  one  out  of  the  seven  politically 
friendly  to  the  late  and  present  administrations 
of  the  federal  government.     This  is  their  re- 
port: 

"  The  immediate  causes  which  thus  ccinpelled 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  to  suspend 
specie  payments  on  the  ICth  of  May  last,  are 


well  known.     The  nimultnncous  wifhdriiwinp 
of  tho   lar(;f  iiuMu*  ili'|io^it-<,  mid  if  f.Mrs-ix< 
forci^in  crcdil-*.  roniti'iiid   with   the    (.'teat   niiij 
uiu'xiifctfd  fall  ill  the  priit-  of  tin'  p-iiiei|pal  ar- 
ticle of  oiir  rxi-ort-i,  with  an  iiii[.i>rt  of  corn  aiicj 
bread  stiili!*,  ,'-i.<  ii  ns  had  iicxcr  licioii-  orcurn'ti 
and  with  tho  < 'Mim  i|iu  lit  iimliiiity  of  tlic  coun- 
try, particularly  in  tin-  hoiitii-wi'.'-terii  Stalet*.  to 
iiuike  the  U;-ual  arid  expectdl  leiniltanci's,  did 
at  one  and  the   same  time,  fall   |iiiiu'i|>aliy  and 
neceisnriiy,  on  tho  greatest  uniiiiiercial  eni|.(- 
riiim  of  the  I'liion.     After  a  loii^,'  ami  ii!o,.*t  :ir- 
(liioufi  stnij:ple,  dui'in;^  wliich  the  banks,  tii()Uj:li 
not  nltopi'tiier  unHuc('es>*fiilIy,  re>istiii);  liie  im- 
perative foreijrn  deinuiui  for  liie  precions  metals, 
were  giaduatly  deprived  of  a  frieat  portion  (»f 
their  specie;    some      nforlunate  iiieidcnts  ol'  a 
local  iiature,  opLTatn.;;  i:    coiieert  witli  other 
previouH  exritiiii;  eau^e.■i,  (.Kidiiced  distrust  and 
l»anic,  and   tinally  one  of  those  ;,'eiieral   runs, 
which,  if  continued,  no  banks  that  issue  pajier 
money,  payable  on  demand,  can  ever  resist ;  and 
which  soon  j)ut  it  out  of  the  power  of  thost'  of 
this  city  to  sustain  sjieeie  jiayineiits.     The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  tho  banks  throu<;li()ut 
the  whole  country,  with  as  much  TUfiidity  as 
the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York  reaeb 
cd  them,  without  wailing  for  an  iictiuil  run  ; 
and  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  tiie  al- 
leged grounds  of  the  elfeets  to  be  uj.prehended 
from  tliat  suspension.     Thu.><,  whilst  the  New 
York  city  banks  were  almost  draiiud  of  their 
specie,   those   in    other    jiliiees    preserved   the 
amoHid  which  they  held  before  the  tinul  catas- 
trophe." 

These  are  the  reasons !  and  what  becomes 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  cry,  re-echoed  by  poli- 
ticians and  subaltern  banks,  against  the  ruinous 
measures  of  the  administration  ?  Not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  administration  mentioned  !  not  one 
alluded  to !  Not  a  word  about  tho  Tix-asuiy 
order ;  not  a  word  about  the  veto  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  charter ;  not  a  word  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  not  a  word  about  the  specie 
policy  of  the  administration !  Not  one  word 
about  any  act  of  the  government,  except  that 
distribution  act,  disguised  as  a  deposit  law, 
wdiich  was  a  measure  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
the  administration,  and  the  work  of  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  which  encountered  its  only  opposition  in 
the  ranks  of  those  friends.  I  opposed  it,  with 
some  half  dozen  others ;  and  among  my  grounds 
of  opposition,  one  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
the  deposit  banks,  especially  the  Now  York 
city  deposit  banks, — that  it  would  reduce  them 
to  the  alternative  of  choosing  between  break)  ng 
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fhiir  riisfotncTn,  ;in<l  Uiiit'  tirnkin  fh<iii-<lvin. 
Tliin  wa-t  0ns  orijriii  cif  ilmt  mt  — iKi*  work  of 
till"  opixwition  on  tliis  lloor ;  an<l  now  we  find 
tlmt  vny  net  to  tic  tin-  i-!iiim«  wliirli  \^  ut  «t 
tlif  IicikI  ijf  all  tli(t  cuiin  wliich  led  t<>  tin  .■'iis- 
IK-nnion  of  np^cio  pnjimiits.  TIiiib,  t\w  a'lrnin- 
i<lrntion  is  aliKolvfd.  Tnitli  lias  ixiforinr"!  it> 
ofllpi'.  A  fals('  ttrciihatioii  irt  riliiikt i|  uii'l 
HilcmTfl.  CiiiHure  fulls  wIutp  it  is  duo;  nnd 
till-  autli'irmif  tlic  niischiif  Kland  cxposi'd  in  llii' 
dciililc  inali'facliiiM  ol  liuvinj;  done  (Iil-  niirtdiiif, 
and  tlicn  cliarf^od  it  ui)on  tlie  licadH  of  tlic  inno- 
cent. 

Bnt,  Konlk'inen  of  the  oppositinn  nay,  there 
ean  lie  no  rcsviniption  until  C'onf;rf.'»8  "at7<» 
vjion  the  ritritncij."  I'ntil  Conf:ress  acts  upon 
tlic  cinTi'ncy  !  tliat  is  tlie  iiliiacu  !  and  it  coiui-s 
from  l'liiladel{)liia  ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  thiTO  shall  lie  no  resumption  until  Con- 
(rrc-ss  submits  to  Mr.  Diddle'ri  hank,  and  re- 
cliarterB  that  institution.  This  is  (he  language 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
(.luaj^e;  but,  happily,  a  dillerent  voice  issues 
tVoni  the  city  f)f  New  York!  The  authentic 
notification  .s  issued  from  the  banks  of  that 
nity,  pled;;ing  themselves  to  resume  by  the  lOth 
day  t)f  May.  They  declare  (heir  abUKy  to  re- 
Bume,  and  to  continue  specie  pnymv:i.!;  and 
declare  they  have  nothing  to  fc  u-,  t-\\t:ir.  .  from 
•'■  ilelibeiatc  hnnlility" — an  }">  il'uy  (or  which 
tluy  allege  there  can  l-o  no  liiolivc— but  of 
which  they  delicately  intimate  ther<,  i-  danger. 
I'hiladelphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  seat 
of  this  danger.  The  resuming  banks  fear  hos- 
tility—deliberate acts  of  hostility — from  that 
quarter.  They  fear  nothing  from  the  hostility, 
or  folly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  nothing  from  the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 
They  fear  Mr.  Kiddie's  bank,  and  nothing  else 
but  his  bank,  with  its  confederates  and  subal- 
terns. They  mean  to  resume,  and  Mr.  Biddlo 
means  that  they  shall  not.  Henceforth  two 
Hags  will  be  seen,  hoisted  from  two  great  cities. 
The  New  York  flag  will  have  the  word  resump- 
tion inscribed  upon  it;  the  Philadelphia  flag 
will  bear  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  resuming  banks. 

I  Lave  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
York  banks,  and  (he  principal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stDpping  which  no  others  can 
l)lead,  or  did  plead.    I  aanounccd  that  caus«, 


not  aurt\  but  m-iny  titnr*,  on  thin  floor ;  no| 
only  diirinf;  the  piu<f.,i(!('  of  (lie  diMtnbution  law, 
litit  during  the  dixcniiHion  of  thouc  funiouit  \mu\ 
bill'*.  \vhi<  h  passed  thin  ohnnilfr;  and  nine  ol 
which  Mnlcnd  a  |(ertinptnry  lii' '  t.  itjon  of 
sixty-four  milliouH,  ly  not  only  Uki'ij?  what 
was  in  (Ik-  Treasury,  but  In  reaching  back,  and 
taking  all  the  piocreds  of  (he  land  faleH  for 
years  preceding.  I  then  declared  Jii  my  place, 
imd  (hat  p  jicatedly.  that  the  Imnks,  hiiviim 
lent  this  nionty  uniUr  our  instigation,  if  called 
upon  to  reimburse  it  in  this  manner,  must  bo 
reduced  t*  .he  alternative  of  breaking  (heir 
customcr>,  or  i'  being  broken  themselves. 
When  the  New  York  banks  Btopi>ed,  I  made 
great  allowances  for  thcin  ,  but  I  could  not  jus- 
tify othcib  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
followed  their  example;  and  still  less  can  1  jus- 
tify (hem  for  (heir  tardiness  in  following  thi; 
exai  [lie  of  the  same  banks  in  resuming.  Now 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  forward 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  have  shown 
that  sensibility  to  their  own  honor,  and  that 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
promises,  which  once  fonned  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  merchant "s  and  the  banker's  char- 
acter, I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  for  their  suc- 
cess in  the  great  contest  which  is  to  ensue. 
Their  eii'  my  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  one, 
and  as  wicked  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  cunning 
and  strong.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  president  of 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  bunks  to  re- 
sume, declared  in  an  official  communication  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body,  "<Aa/ 
there  witre  but  few  State  banks  uh  ich  the  Bank 
nf  the  United  States  could  not  DESTJiOY 
by  an  exertion  of  its  POWER'''  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful ;  and,  besides 
its  political  strength,  and  its  allied  institutions, 
and  its  oxhaustlcss  mine  of  resurrection  note.<:, 
it  is  computed  by  its  friends  to  w'ield  a  power 
of  one  hundred  and  ilfly  millions  of  dollars !  all 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man  I  for  his 
automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought  of! 
The  wielding  of  this  immense  power,  and  its 
fatal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  resum- 
ing banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fearful 
conflict  ahead.  Many  of  the  local  banks  will 
doubtless  perish  in  it;  many  individuals  will 
be  ruined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to  the 
commerce  and  to  the  business  of  difiierent 
places ;  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  accom* 
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|.  mlu'il  will  Jk'  flmr^-'l  u|)on  wuim'  act  of  Iho  '  arnl  Imvr  pmiHund,  for  tin'  flr>t  tiim-  »imv  t)i« 
itiiiinistratii'n— iio  matter  wliat  — tor  n  tiattvtr  fonii'lntinn  nf  tlio  cnvi  rimiciil  f.ir  lht>  llr-t 
!•»  '^ivcJi  out  fmtii  (lie  l'liil«(|i  Ipliiii  lioa<l  is  iiu-dii-    time  in  ■^'*  vt-nrK — to  iiiin|'«'l  tlio  K'>\i'riiiiicm  |i: 


liiicutly  it'fM  iilfil  liy  all  the  ol»«t'(jui<>iis  fi.llnw- 
vtn,  iiKtil  tlip  li^rnal  in  (liven  to  o[mii  iiiion  come 
new  ir\'. 

Sir.  tho  hoiu'st  roniimTcinl  l>ankii  liavc  rc- 
Buintil,  or-  incnn  to  n'snino.  'I'lit'y  have  ro- 
siimed,   ii       upon    the   flctitioim   and   tlolusiri' 


rective  |.a|.  r  inoniy  for  it*  'lui-*.  The  (in-ttxt 
ii«.  to  ai'l  thf  hnnk'^  in  ri-^iitninp!  TIiIh.  in<l<fil. 
in  n  iniir  VI  Ileum  pn-tty  conroplinn  !  Aid  tin' 
hanks  to  r»i»uinc  !  Why,  nir,  wo  (■ann')t  pn- 
vont  tiK'tn  from  reFuminjr.  F.vcry  Holvi-nt, 
roninuTrial  luink   in  lie  rnitcd   States  eitlnf 
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credit  of  Icfxislative  enartments,  hut  ii|)on  the  hns  veMumcd,  or  han  declared  its  detenninafion 
solil  haKJs  of  pf)ld  and  silver  The  hundivd  ;  to  do  bo  in  the  roiirse  of  the  year.  The  iiiwol- 
millio.'is  of  siic<'ic  which  wo  have  accumulated  I  vent,  n  '  iho  j'Kilitical  hanks,  which  did  not 
in  the  country  has  done  the  husiness.     To  that    mo;  'Nume,  will  have  to  follow  the  New 

tiundred  million  i  the  coimtry  is  indehted  for  \ 
tliis  early, easy, proud  and  plorious  resumption! 
— and  hei'i  let  uh  do  j-istico  to  the  men  of  this 
day — to  the  jtolicy  of  (lencral  Jiick-on — and  to 
tho  success  of  tho  experiments — to  which  wo 
are  indebted  for  these  one  hundred  millions. 
I,et  us  contnist  tho  events  and  effects  of  the 
stoppages  in  lf<l4,  and  in  1819,  with  tho  events 
and  effects  of  tho  stoppage  in  1837.  and  let  us 
see  the  difference  between  them,  njid  the 
causes  of  that  difference.  The  stoppiifre  of  1814 
compelled  tho  government  to  use  di  predated 
bank  notes  during  the  remainder  of  tho  war, 
and  up  to  the  year  1817.  Treasury  notes,  even 
li'iaring  a  large  interest,  were  depreciated  ton, 
twenty,  thirty  [)cr  cent.  Bank  notes  were  at 
an  equal  depreciation.  The  losses  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  depreciated  paper  in  loans  alone, 
(luring  tho  war,  were  computed  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Individuals  suffered  in  the 
same  proportion;  and  every  transaction  of  life 
bore  tho  impress  of  the  general  calamity. 
Specie  was  not  to  be  had.  There  w  as,  n.ition- 
ally  speaking,  none  in  the  country.  The  pecie 
standard  was  gone ;  the  measure  of  values  was 
lost ;  a  fluctuating  paper  money,  ruinously  de- 
preciated, was  the  medium  of  all  exchanges.  To 
sxtricate  itself  from  this  deplorable  condition, 
tho  expedient  of  a  National  Bank  was  resorted 
to — that  measure  of  so  much  humiliation,  and  of 
so  much  misfortune  to  the  republican  party. 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  give  relief,  and  to 
restore  national  prosperity;  but  treacherous 
and  delusive  was  the  seeming  boon.  The  banks 
resumed — relapsed — and  every  evil  of  the  pre- 
vious Buspension  returned  upon  the  country 
trith  increased  and  aggravated  force. 
Politicians  alone  have  taken  up  th:j  matter 


'«•  or  die  !    ^fr.  Biddle's  hank  niu.-l 
i  1  V»rk   lead,  or  die !     Tho  go<Hl 

tho  country  :  the  rest  wo  defy. 
inks  may  resume  or  not,  as  they 
I',  or  ;is  they  dare  If  they  do  not,  they 
Public  opinion,  and  tho  laws  of  tho  land, 
will  cxterniinafc  them.  If  the  jiresidcnt  of  tho 
miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  State;*  has  made 
a  mistake  in  recommending  indelinifo  non- 
re8tnni)tioii,  and  in  proposing  to  establish  a  con- 
federation of  broken  banks,  and  luis  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  wants  a  pretext  for  retreating, 
let  him  invent  one.  There  is  no  dilllculty  in 
the  C!i.sc.  Any  thing  that  tho  government 
doe.s,  or  does  not — any  thing  that  has  hujiiHned, 
will  happen,  or  can  happen — will  answer  the 
purpose.  Let  tho  president  of  the  Bunk  of  the 
United  States  give  out  a  tune:  incontinently  it 
will  be  sun^;  ly  every  hank  man  in  the  United 
States;  and  no  matter  how  riiliculous  tho  ditty 
may  bo,  it  will  bo  celebrated  as  .xupdhuman 
music. 

But  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  them !  one 
that  foretells  their  destruction,  is  able  to  de- 
stroy them,  ami  which  looks  for  its  own  suc- 
cess in  their  ruin.  The  report  of  tho  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  banks  expressly  refers  to 
"  acts  of  deliberate  hostility "  from  a  neigh- 
boring institution  as  a  danger  which  tho  resum- 
ing banks  niight  have  to  drend.  The  reference 
was  plain  to  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  source  of  this  danger.  Since  that 
time  an  insolent  and  daring  throat  has  issued 
from  Philadelphia,  bearing  tho  marks  of  its 
bank  paternity,  openly  threatening  tho  resum- 
ing banks  of  New  York  with  destruction.  This 
is  the  threat :  "  Let  the  banks  of  the  Umpire 
State  come  up  from  their  Elba,  and  enjoy 
their  hundred  days  of  resumption ;  a  IValeV' 
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loo  aic'iiln  them,  nud  a  lit,  Helena  i»  prepared 
for  them."  Here  is  a  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  source  which  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  AVithout  hostile  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  have  a  perilous  process  to 
go  throuph.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways critical.  It  is  a  case  of  iropikircd  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  may  excite  a  panic 
which  may  he  fatal  to  the  whole.  The  public 
having  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
lieve in  tlic  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoppage  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  stoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  the  uoise  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out.     Ustinve  qui  pent save  liimself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public ;  and  al- 
most every  bank  may  be  run  down.  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823 ;  so  it  was  in  the  United  States 
after  the  suspension  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  each 
country  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppi^es 
a.-e  like  relapses  to  an  individual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  more 
dangerous. 

The  binks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
There  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  its  agents  into 
svery  State  of  tlie  Union,  with  scaled  orders  to 
be  opi'ned  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to diflcrent  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  the  government.  This  is  what  it 
can  do ;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened ;  and 
stupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy against  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  himself,  tells  you  tluit  these  banks 


must  fail  again !  he  tells  you  they  will  fail !  ami 
in  the  very  same  moment  he  presses  the  com 
pulsory  reception  ol  all  the  notes  on  nil  thcst 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury  I  What  is  thi( 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finances — to  bank< 
rupt  the  Treasury — to  disgrace  the  admmis* 
tration — to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argument  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power  ?  This  is 
the  clear  inference  from  the  proposition ;  and 
viewing  it  in  this  Hght,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  proposition  to 
inflict  mischief  and  disgrace  upon  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  and  events  of  former  bank 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.  The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  laws ;  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  property 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  witness  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion of  its  treasury  notes,  to  receive  its  reve- 
nues in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finallv,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  as 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that  bank,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  years  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  which  calamity  we  then  had  to 
seek  relief  from  the  tariff,  and  not  from  more 
banks.  How  different  the  events  of  the  present 
time !  The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837 ;  they 
resume  in  May,  1838.  Their  pa])er  depreciated 
but  little  J  property,  except  in  a  few  places,  was 
but  slightly  affected  ;  the  price  of  produce  con- 
tinued good ;  people  paid  their  debts  without 
sacrifices ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  politi- 
cal and  moneyed  combinations  to  depress  them, 
kept  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it ; 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  receive 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and  finally 
all  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  year ;  and  no  national  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated. Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  owing 
to  ?  wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference  in 
two  similar  periods  of  bank  stoppages  1  It  is 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834,  by  which  ^v<> 
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corrected  the  cn-oneous  standard  of  gold,  and 
which  is  now  giving  us  an  avalanche  of  that 
metal ;  it  is  owing  to  our  silver  bill  of  the  same 
year,  by  which  we  repealed  the  disastrous  act 
of  181!),  against  tlio  circulation  of  foi«ign  silver, 
and  which  is  now  spreading  tho  Mexican  dol- 
lars all  over  the  country ;  it  is  owing  to  our 
movements  against  small  notes  under  twenty 
dollars ;  to  our  branch  mints,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  the  mother  mint ;  to  our  determina* 
tion  to  revive  tho  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  our  dutormbation  not  to  fall  back  upon 
tho  local  paper  currencies  of  the  States  for  a 
national  currency.  It  was  owing  to  these 
measures  that  we  have  passed  through  this 
bank  stoppage  in  a  stylo  so  dififercnt  from 
what  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  is  owing  to 
our  "ea:perimenta"  on  the  currency — to  our 
"Auwi6«^"of  a  gold  and  silver  currency — to 
our  "  tampering  "  with  the  monetary  system 
— it  is  on  ing  to  these  that  we  have  had  this 
signal  success  in  this  last  stoppage,  and  are  now 
victorious  over  all  the  prophets  of  woe,  and  over 
all  the  architects  of  mischief.  These  experi- 
ments, this  humbugging,  and  this  tampering, 
has  increased  our  specie  in  six  years  from  twen- 
ty millions  to  one  hundred  millions ;  and  it  is 
tliese  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
which  have  sustained  the  country  and  the  gov- 
crmnent  under  the  shock  of  the  stoppage — has 
enabled  the  honest  solvent  banks  to  resume, 
and  will  leave  the  insolvent  and  political  banks 
without  excuse  or  justification  for  not  resum- 
ing. Our  experiments — I  love  the  word,  and 
am  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have 
ceased  to  repeat  it — have  brought  an  avalanche 
of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country ;  it  is  satu- 
rating us  with  the  precious  metala,  it  has  re- 
lieved and  BusUiined  the  country;  and  now 
when  these  experiments  have  been  successful — 
have  triumphed  over  all  opposition — gentlemen 
cease  their  ridicule,  and  go  to  work  with  their 
paper-money  resolutions  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  use  paper,  and  thereby  to  drive  off  the 
gold  and  silver  which  our  policy  has  brought 
into  the  country,  destroy  the  specie  basis  of  the 
hanks,  give  us  an  exclusive  paper  currency 
again,  and  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
explosion. 

Justice  to  the  men  of  this  duy  requires  these 
tilings  to  be  stated.  They  have  avoided  the 
irrors  of  1811.    They  have  avoided  the  pit  into 


which  they  saw  their  prc<leces8ors  fall.  Th()8« 
who  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  bank  clmrtet 
in  1811,  did  nothing  else  but  prevent  its  re- 
newal ;  they  provided  no  sulMtituto  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank ;  did  nothin^i;  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  constitution  ;  nothing  to  revive 
tho  gold  currency ;  nothing  to  increase  the  spe- 
cie of  the  country.  They  fell  back  upon  tho 
exclusive  use  of  local  bank  notes,  without  evi-n 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  tho  local  banks, 
by  discarding  their  paper  under  twenty  dollars. 
They  fell  back  upon  the  local  banks ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  total  prostration,  the  ut- 
ter helplessness,  the  deplorable  inability  of  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to  relieve 
and  restore  tho  country,  when  tho  banks  failed. 
Those  who  prevented  the  recharter  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seen  all 
this ;  and  they  determined  to  avoid  such  error 
and  calamity.  They  set  out  to  revive  the  na- 
tional gold  currency,  to  increase  tho  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  bank- 
ing system.  They  set  out  to  do  these  things ; 
and  they  have  done  them.  Against  a  powerful 
combined  political  and  moneyed  confederation, 
they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  country  at- 
tests the  greatness  of  their  victory,  and  insures 
tho  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  wicked  and  the  factious. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MK.  CLAYS  UESOLUTION  IX  FAVOU  OP  UKSUM- 
INO  BANKS,  AND  MU.  BENTO.,  >4  IIKMAUKS  UPON 
IT. 

After  the  New  York  banks  had  resolved  to 
recommence  specie  payments,  and  before  the 
day  arrived  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  to  promote  resumption 
by  making  the  notes  of  the  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  ail  dues  to  the  federal 
government.  It  was  clearly  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  delinquent  banks,  as  those  of  New 
York,  and  others,  had  resolved  to  i-etum  to 
specie  payments  without  requiring  any  such 
condition.  Nevertheless  he  placed  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  for 
tho  benefits  to  be  received  under  his  proposed 
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moMiirc.  They  hail  undertaken  to  recommence 
|iaymentR,  he  naid,  not  from  any  ability  to  do 
BO,  but  from  compulsion  under  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  roccivability  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  circulation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
otherH.  It  would  be  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  th^  critical  process  of  resumption ;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  lie  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  effectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disonlered  cuirency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  suffering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said : 

This  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Clay],  is  to  aid  the  banks  to  resume — to 
aid,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  is  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  mover; 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  from  re- 
suming. Doubtless,  immortal  giory  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  which  had  already 
occurred !  Yes,  sir — already  occurred !  for  the 
Folvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  few  months,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  political 
confederates  can  prevent  it.  In  New  York  the 
resumption  is  general ;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  partial ; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  banks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — that  of  resuming  whenever  New 
York  did.  The  insolvent  aud  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
iveeks,  to  fail  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  new  nm 
jpon  the  resuming  banks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cry  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
imdcr  the  beneficent  effects  of  General  Jackson's 
hard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


1)ank  to  resume ;  a  moral  fiense,  and  a  fear  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  it.  Tht 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enormous,  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it  was  not  sup- 
pressed. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation — that  they 
are  dollar  for  dollar — that  the  country  is  better 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, though  shamefully  deprived  of  the  use  of 
gfitd  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insolvent 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confetlerate  poli- 
ticianii. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  Congress 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.  They  have 
reccivetl  the  aid  which  they  need  in  the 
$100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  re- 
lieves the  country,  and  distresses  the  politicians 
who  predicted  no  relief,  until  a  national  bank 
was  created.  Of  the  nine  hundred  banks  in  the 
country,  there  arc  many  which  never  can  re- 
sume, and  which  should  not  attempt  it,  except 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  Many  of  these  are 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fall  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  are  put  to  the  specie  test.  Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  have  6"t 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  called  wild  cats — the  progeny  of  a  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.  We  want  a  re- 
sumption to  discriminate  between  banks,  and 
to  save  the  community  from  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it.  Five 
years  ago — at  the  veto  session  of  ^''''>2 — there 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  ry.    So 

said  the  senator  from  Massachus:  .  vho  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Wepster].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  It  compeh'  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempti'  to  scourge  the  country 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  millions  remains,  the  country 
can  place  at  defiance  the  machinations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  confederate 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  to 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-plasters. 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundred 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  failed 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  Ridicule 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  tried 
next ;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  continued 
for  a  year ;  the  State  governments  and  the  peo* 
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pie  were  ranqui^hed  ,  still  the  Bp>cie  came  in, 
because  the  federal  govenimcnt  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  This  Arm  demand  has  frustrated 
all  the  schemes  to  drive  otf  specie,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  country  to  the  dominion  of  the  paper- 
money  party.  This  demand  has  been  the 
stumbling  block  of  that  |)arty  ;  and  vLis  resolu- 
tion now  comes  to  remove  that  stumbling 
block.  It  is  the  most  revolting  proposition  ever 
made  in  tliis  Congress !  It  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  making  paper  money 
a  tender  both  to  and  from  the  government.  It 
is  fraught  with  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
lic property,  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors.  The  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
are  to  be  received  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
bursed from  the  Treasury.  They  are  to  be 
paid  out  as  well  as  paid  in.  The  ridiculous 
proviso  of  willingness  to  receive  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him ; 
for  there  is  no  choice — it  is  that  or  nothing. 
The  disbursing  oflBcer  does  not  ofler  hard  money 
with  one  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
tell  the  creditor  to  take  his  choice.  No!  he 
offers  paper  or  nothing !  To  talk  of  willing- 
ness, when  there  is  no  choice,  is  insult,  mockery 
and  outrage.  Great  is  the  loss  of  popularity 
which  this  administration  has  sustained  from 
I)aying  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  practised  upon  the  gov- 
ernment in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
willingly  received.  Necessity,  and  not  good 
will,  ruled  the  creditor;  indignation,  resent- 
ment, and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
were  the  thanks  with  which  he  received  it. 
This  has  disgraced  and  injured  the  administra- 
tion more  than  all  other  causes  put  together ; 
it  has  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
It  is  now  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
money ;  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
such  payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  ruinous  paper-money  payments.  Defeat 
the  resolution,  and  the  govemmsnt  will  quickly 
pay  all  demands  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  recover  its  popularity ;  pass  it.  and  paper 
money  will  continue  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  lose  ground. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  make  the  notes  of 
JOO  banks  the  currency  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  mover  of  the  resolution  tells  you, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  banks  will  fail ! 
that  they  cannot  continue  specie  payments  if 


they  begin  !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  s|)ec-ie  [uiynients,  and  tluit 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  langunc^ 
of  the  mover  ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  ail  his 
party;  more  than  that — it  n  the  language  of 
Mr.  Biddlc's  letter — that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  for  the  paper  of  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  imy  out  such 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop- 
08itH>n,  and  it  Ls  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  tliis 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  pro})- 
osition  was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startling;  it  was  rebuked  and  repulsed. 
A  circuitous  operation  is  now  to  acconrplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  direct 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  of  000  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fail  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is 
no  king  bank  to  regulate  them.  We  have  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  paper.  This  U 
just  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  original  propiv 
sition  to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resolution  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivability  of  these 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  will  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system — to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  to 
specie  payments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  degradation — to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency^n 
the  surrender  of  the  national  domain  for  broken 
bank  paper — and  in  producing  a  new  cry  for  a 
national  btink,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
i.'.  has  produced. 

[The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  was  de 
fe  ited,  and  the  experiment  of  a  specie  cuiTency 
for  the  government  was  continued.] 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

BESrMPTION  BY  TIIK  PENNSYLVANIA  UNITED 
STATES  BANK;  AND  OTIIEUS  WHICH  FOLLOW- 
ED  IIEIC  LEAD. 

Thk  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.    Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
suspend  or  resume.    All  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
payments :   more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommencing  payments.    Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insolvency.    At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
voice  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest.    Her 
position  became  untenable.    She  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  invited,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.    A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  bo  done.     In  all 
there  were  or.e  hundred  and  forty  delegates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.    And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
tho  country,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — into  a  recharter  of  the  United 
States  Bank — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency.    The  game  had  been  over- 
played.   The  public  saw  through  it,  and  derived 
a  lesson  from  it  which  put  bank  and  state  per- 
manently apart,  and  led  to  tho  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  hj  the  federal  government ;  and 
the  exclusive  keeping  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.    All  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  tho  struggle ;  but  there 
Acre  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resumption 
«n  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Tos   hollow  aud  deceptive — that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for  cv«r 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Tan  Burcn  at  tho  time,  and 
he  gave  the  opinion  I  expressed  a  better  accept* 
ance  than  he  hnd  acconled  to  the  previous  one 
in  Febniary,  18.47.  Parting  from  him  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  him,  this 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congress.  It 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  ensu- 
ing November,  he  was  the  first  to  remark  upon 
the  truth  cf  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

rnorosED  annexation  of  texas:  mr.  piies- 

TON'S  MOTION  AND  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS, 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  of  its 
States.  Its  minister  at  Washington,  Memucan 
Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  application  to 
our  executive  government.  That  was  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  annexation  removed.  It 
was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  to 
annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  referred 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  was  still  another  objection, 
and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  at 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  to  annex  her  was  to  an- 
nex the  war — a  consequence  which  morality 
and  policy  equally  rejected.  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject — not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  legisla- 
tive expression  in  fiivor  of  the  measure,  as  <> 
basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Texas ;  so  as  to  effect  the 
annexation  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  to 
avoid  all  cause  oi  ofience ;  and  unite  our  own 
legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  ac- 
complishing the  measure.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  showing 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  time,  and  pre-> 
senting  sound  views,  and  as  constitutLog  a  link 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  annexation,  is  here 
introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its  lead- 
ing ideas. 

"  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  in  re- 
gard to  this  prosperous  and  self-dependent  Stata 
would  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  not 
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the  lend  been  given  by  Texan  herself.  It  «p- 
[M-ani  by  the  ojrrespomlcncu  of  the  enroy  extra- 
urdinary  of  that  republic  with  our  own  govem- 
nient,  that  the  question  of  annexation  on  certain 
terms  and  conditions  ha«  been  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  republic,  and  decided  in  the  afllmi- 
u»ive  by  a  very  larpe  majority ;  whereupon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  povem- 
nicnt,  he  proposes  to  open  a  ncpotiation  for  the 
Accomplishment  of  that  object.  The  correspond- 
ence has  been  communicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Kepresentatires,  and  thus  the 
proposition  beconies  a  lit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
ration of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  proposed  by  mv 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  be  justly  construed  into  cause  of  otfencc 
by  Mexico.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  guard 
our  relations  with  that  republic ;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceived  is  entirely  averse  to 
any  compromise  of  our  national  faith  and  honor, 
for  any  object,  of  whatever  magnitude.  More 
especially  would  I  have  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  characterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ration, on  account  of  her  unfortunate  condition, 
resulting  from  a  long-continued  scries  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  which  all  who  have  not  been 
born  to  liberty  must  inevitably  encounter  in 
seeking  for  it.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mexico  are  attempted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  resubjugate  Texas,  I  do  not  propose  to 
interfere.  My  own  deliberate  conviction,  to  be 
sure,  is,  that  that  period  has  already  passed ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  more  danger  of  an  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Texas,  than  that  this  last 
will  ever  be  reannexed  to  Mexico. 

'*I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 
poses, or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
i  trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
principles  of  the  administration.  I  therefore 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  points  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
tirely disembarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
stacle, unless,  indeed,  the  mode  by  which  so 
important  an  act  is  to  be  etfected  may  be  con- 
sidered as  interposing  a  di  Acuity.  If  the  ob- 
ject itself  be  within  the  competency  of  this  gov- 
ernment, as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show, 
and  both  parties  consent,  every  means  mutually 
agieed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
The  acquisition  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
been  ettected  by  treaty,  and  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  proposed 
by  her  minister ;  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
port more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
that  both  branches  of  the  government  should 
concur,  the  legislature  expressing  a  previous 
opinion;  and,  this  being  done,  all  difficulties, 
01  all  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  treaty  tripartite  between 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  iStates,  in  wliich 
the  assent  and  continuation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pccMiiinry  consideration,  if  jou  choose)  mipht 
be  had,  without  infrinping  tlu>  nrknowledgt'd 
indopcndoiire  and  free  npinc}-  of  Ti  xas. 

"The  tn-ntv,  Mr.  I'lvsidint,  of  IHI'.).  wa.>(  a 
great  ovorsipfit  on  the  part  <T  the  Soutiiom 
States.     ^\\'  went  into  it  blindly,  I  must  sny. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakcmnl  at   that 
time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  led  us  prccij)- 
itately  into  a  measure  by  which  wo  throw  a 
pom  away  that  would  have  bought  ton  Flori- 
das.     Under  any  circumstances,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  in  a  short  time ;  but  our  impa- 
tience induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ton  times  ns  large — a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  give  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gain.   Sir,  I  resign  mypclf  to  what  is  done ;  I 
acquiesce  in  the  inexorable  past ;  I  propose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  wrong  originally. 
But  this  I  do  propose :  that  we  should  seize  the 
fair  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  mistake  which  was  made  in  1819  ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  far  as  we  can  the  evil  effect  of 
a  breach  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismcmlx-red 
territory,  and  get  back  into  our  Union,  by  the 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  otPered 
to  us,  that  fair  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  we  severed  from  the  confederacy. 

"  But  the  boundary  lino  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory,  but  winds  with  "'  a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself,  running  upon  the  Red  River  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
Slississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
a  stone's  throw  of  that  great  outlet 
discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  many  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compromised. 

"  The  committee,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  its  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  constitution,  aa  one  people. 
Even  in  the  poi)ular  branch  of  Congress  this 
i  distinction  is  nuiinlained.     A  ccrtuiu  number 
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of  (lulcgntcH  is  oHsipitd  to  each  State,  and  the 
woople  of  t'Bch  State  elect  for  tlieir  own  State. 
NVhen  the  functinnarieH  of  the  government  a«- 
nemble  here,  they  have  no  source  of  power  but 
the  couBtitution,  which  prescribeo,  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  tlieni,  in 
their  apgrepate  capacity,  a  trust  or  ogency,  for 
the  perfornmnce  of  certain  duties  coniidcd  to 
them  by  various  States  or  communities.  This 
government  w,  tlierefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselves  together 
for  nnitunl  advantnges.  Thev  originally  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  prttending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  island 
stood  off  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy, and  at  length  came  into  it  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fully  organized  and  per- 
fect, and  Bclf-govcmed,  before  bIw  was  a  State 
of  this  Union  5  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  so.  Where,  then,  is  the  diflBculty  of  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy  ?  The 
power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly  given. 
"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union."  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  they  must  be  States  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted 5  when  admitted,  they  become  States  of 
Hie  Union.  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  new  States  are  to  be  received, 
are  matters  to  bo  regulated  by  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

"  Heretofore,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
aad  Florida,  France  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  ail  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  ?  If  France  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territory  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  republican 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  ))e  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  monarch,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  free  people  may  be  associated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent  ? 

"  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossibility,  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  cfiect  the  proposed  union.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  "  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  union  of  twenty-seven  "  independent 
governments;"  but  the  committee  adds,  that 
it  should  rather  be  termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  which, 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  writ 
ten  conHtitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  diil'eren^ 
from  either.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  tlw 
Hummnin  jus,  &c. 

'•  A  full  answer  to  this  objection,  even  if  monj 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  far  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned, is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  aunt- 
mum  jug  has  been  exercised. 

"  Her  citizens,  by  a  unanimouB  vote,  have  de 
cided  in  favor  of  annexation  ;  and,  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  8ufl!< 
ciently  potent  to  dissolve  their  government,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  ours. 
To  receive  this  augmentation  of  our  territory 
and  population,  manifestly  does  not  dissolve  tins 
government,  or  even  remodel  it.  Its  identity  is 
not  disturbed.  There  is  no  appeal  necessary  to 
the  summum  ju»  populi  for  such  a  political  ar- 
rangement on  our  part,  even  if  the  aummum 
jua  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  it  cannot.  Now,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  two  free  States  may  associate  for 
common  purpoi^es,  and  that  these  common  pur- 
poses mb}'  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 
in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 
They  may  establish  a  common  agency  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business  ;  and  this  may  in- 
clude a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  func- 
tions. The  new  creation  may  bo  an  agency  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  creater' 
by  the  people ;  for  the  people  have  a  right  tc 
abolish  and  create  governments.  Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  republic 
of  Mexico  ?  Why  not,  then,  7vjoin  this  repub- 
lic? 

"  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Union  might  hare  joined  (jreat  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  that  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain ;  or  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Louisiana,  if  she  were  a  sov- 
ereign State  out  of  this  Union,  to  join  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

"  There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  annexation  can  be  considered,  that 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  form  presents 
itself.  If  this  government  be  a  confederation 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  another 
State  to  the  confederacy.  If  this  government 
be  a  consolidationj  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
it  additional  territory  and  population.  That 
we  can  annex,  and  afterwards  admit,  the  cases 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  prove.  W  e  can,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  and  the  people  can  be  secured 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
as  were  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experience 
much  difBculty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion by  which  the  proposed  annexation  can  be 
etlccted,  and  demand  "  in  what  fonu  would  be 
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tho  practical  exorcise  of  tlie  Ptjpposccl  power  7 
In  what  departiiK'nt  doon  it  lie?"  The  pro- 
gress of  events  already,  in  a  preat  measure,  an- 
fi-A-er8  this  objection.  Texas  has  taken  tho  ini- 
tiative. Her  minister  has  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  tliat  department  which  is  alone  capable 
of  receivinf?  communications  frrm  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  the  executive  has  submitted  the 
correspondence  to  Congress.  The  resolutions 
Iwforo  you  propose  an  expression  of  opinion  bv 
Congress,  which,  if  made,  the  executive  will 
doubtless  address  itself  earnestly^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  to  tho  con- 
summation of  the  joint  wishes  of  tho  parties, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  treaty,  emanat- 
ing from  one  department  of  this  govi-mment,  to 
\te  carried  into  etlect  by  the  passage  of  all  need- 
ful laws  by  tho  legislative  department,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  tho  express  power  of  Congress 
to  admit  new  States." 

Tho  proposition  of  Mr.  Preston  did  not  pro- 
Tail  ;  tho  period  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
not  yet  arrived.  AVar  still  existing  between 
Mexico  and  Texas — the  status  of  the  two  coun- 
tries being  that  of  war,  although  hostilities 
hardly  existed — a  majority  of  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  unadvisablc  even  to  take  the  preliminary 
6t«p8  towards  annexation  which  bis  resolution 
proposed.  A  motion  to  lay  the  proposition  on 
the  table  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


ING  TO 
PUBLIC 
BY. 


EXPOSITIONS   AND  VINDICATIONS   OF 
CONDUCT  WHICH  BELONG  TO  UISTO- 


For  seven  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  dis- 
claiming connection  with  anv  party,  had  acted 
on  leading  measures  with  t]  opposition,  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster.  Still  dis- 
claiming any  such  connection,  he  was  found  at 
the  extra  session  co-operating  with  the  admin- 
istration. His  co-operation  with  the  opposition 
had  given  it  the  victory  in  many  eventful  con- 
tests in  that  long  period  ;  his  co-operation  with 
the  Van  Burcn  administration  might  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  The  loss  or  gain  of  a  chief 
who  in  a  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties,  could 
carry  victory  to  the  side  which  he  espoused, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  viewed  without  vexation 
Vol.  II.— 7 


by  tho  party  which  ho  left.  I'esentment  was 
as  natural  on  one  side  as  gratifieation  was  on 
the  other.  The  democratic  party  had  niailo  iir. 
reproaches — (I  speak  of  the  (klmtes  in  Con- 
gress)— when  Mr.  Calhoun  left  tlieiu  ;  they  di- 
bated  questions  with  him  as  if  there  hail  been 
no  cause  for  personal  complaint.  Not  so  with 
tho  opposition  now  when  the  course  of  his  tran- 
sit was  reversed,  and  the  same  event  fKCunt'l 
to  themselves.  They  took  deeply  to  heart  tliis 
withdrawal  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  It  created  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  resentment  against  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  several  small 
side-blows  at  tho  extra  session ;  and  it  broke 
out  into  systematic  attack  at  the  regular  onf. 
Some  sharp  passages  took  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Webster,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
any  thing  historical.  He  (Mr.  Webster)  was  but 
slightly  inclined  towards  that  kind  of  speaking 
which  mingles  personality  with  argument,  and 
lessens  the  weight  of  the  adversary  argument 
by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Clay  had  a  turn  that  waj' ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  ability  for  it.  Invective,  mingled 
with  sarcasm,  was  one  of  the  phases  of  his  ora- 
tory. He  was  supreme  at  a  philippic  (taken  in 
the  sense  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero),  vshcre  tho 
political  attack  on  a  public  man's  measure  was 
to  bo  enforced  and  heightened  by  a  personal 
attack  on  his  conduct.  He  owed  much  uf  his 
fascinating  power  over  his  hearers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent — always  so  captivating  in  a 
DEBATE  BETWEEN  MR.  CLAT  AND  MB.  CAL-JPOP"!"  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries  of  the 
IIOUN,  PERSONAL  AND  POLITICAL,  AND  LEAotf  Senate ;  not  SO  much  BO  in  the  Senate  itself; 

and  to  him  it  naturally  fell  to  '  vome  the  organ 
of  tho  feelings  of  his  party  to  .v  a  ids  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. And  very  cordially,  and  carefully,  and 
amply,  did  he  make  preparation  for  it. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  since  Septem- 
ber :  it  burst  in  February.  It  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  an  occasion :  and  found  it  in 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  that  session, 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  recommendation  for 
an  independent  treasury  and  a  federal  hard- 
money  currency.  This  speech  was  delivered  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive and  parliamentary,  and  wholly  confined  to 
its  subject.  Four  days  thereafter  Mr.  Clay  an- 
swered it ;  and  although  ready  at  an  extempo- 
raneous speech,  he  had  the  merit,  when  time  per- 
mitted, of  considering  well  both  the  matter  and 
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the  wonlH  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  On 
tliiit  occasion  he  had  had  uniplo  time ;  for  the 
|i|)eech  of  Mr.  Culhoun  coidd  not  be  cBKcntially 
ditl'ercnt  from  the  one  iio  dclivcri'd  on  the  Bntne 
Buhject  at  the  extra  BcsHJun  ;  and  thu  personal 
act  which  excited  his  resentment  van  of  the 
Baino  dote.  There  had  hci-n  six  months  for  prc- 
jinrtttion  ;  and  fully  had  [ireparatiun  l)ecn  made. 
The  whole  speech  bore  the  impress  of  careful 
ehiboration  and  especially  the  lost  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — the  firBt,  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
tiie  Senate :  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
])ersonal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  was  called),  and 
taunting  him  with  the  company  ho  had  got 
into — taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company :  and  then, 
launching  into  a  wider  Held,  ho  threw  up  to 
him  all  tho  imputed  political  delinquencies  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skipping  none 
from  1816  down  to  tho  extra  session  ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  closo  political 
friendship  with  this  alleged  delinquent  during 
tho  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  onco  tho  advantage  which  this  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  tho  mero  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  joining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personalis 
ty ;  and,  either  left  unnoticed,  or  tho  account 
settled  at  once  with  some  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  offence — beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, which  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  tho  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him ; 
and  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  invests  the  rights 
of  defence.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
hipiself  of  it.  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
choso  to  make  none  in  a  hurry.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusion,  every  ono  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  He  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  ho  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Kcn- 
tuckj 


He  did  reply,  and  at  his  own  good  time,  which 
was  nt  tho  end  of  twenty  days  ;  and  in  a  way 
to  show  that  he  had  "  inu-lt  tho  lamp,"  not  o( 
DemndfR,  hut  of  Deniosthcnes,  during  that  time. 
It  WM  profoundly  nu'ditatc-d  and  elaborately 
contpoBiNl  :  the  matter  solid  and  condunBcd ; 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  vigorous  ;  the  narra- 
tive clear ;  the  logic  closo }  the  sorcasm  cutting  : 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  object  in  view. 
It  was  a  m.i8tcrly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  divi  led  into  two  parts  ;  but  the  second 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  and 
bring  forth  words  from  tho  heart  os  well  as  from 
tho  head.  And  well  it  might !  He  was  speak- 
ing, not  for  life,  but  for  character !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  makes 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  belonged 
to  history — defending  it  before  posterity  and  tho 
present  age,  impersonated  in  tho  American  Sen- 
ate, before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  ho  ap- 
pealed as  judges  whilo  invoking  as  witnesses. 
Ho  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it ;  a  high 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it ; 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him  ;  a  high  stake 
to  contend  for,  his  own  reputation :  and  manful- 
ly, earnestly,  and  powerfully  did  he  defend  it 
Ho  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and  in 
the  analogies  of  tho  occasion,  before  him ;  and 
well  had  ho  looked  into  that  example.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  in  this  time  ho  refreshed 
his  reading  of  the^Oration  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  showed,  not  with- 
out profit.  Besides  its  general  cast,  which  was 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a  vigor 
and  terseness — of  a  power  and  simplicity— 
which  would  recall  tho  recollection  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  tho  oratory  of  tho  world.  There 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  as  in 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  that  of  one  emi- 
nent statesman  accusing  another,  and  before  a 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  tho  events  of  a  pub- 
lic life.  More  happy  than  the  Athenian  orator, 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  imputations 
to  repel.  DilTerent  from  iEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes, both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  above 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motive.  If 
they  hod  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  without 
them  ?  they  were  the  faults  of  lofty  natures— 
not  of  sordid  souls;  and  they  looked  to  tho 
honors  of  their  country — not  its  plunder — for 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished.   Mr.  Clay  io- 
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■tantly  »m»i>,  ami  njuiiicil — liiit  rcjoindrr  nlmoHt 
ititirely  dirortuil  to  tlu>  jm  r.xuml  part  of  the  «liit- 
cussidn,  which  from  itH  IxpiniiinK  hAil  In-en  the 
nhsorhin;;  part.  Much  fitunp:  hy  Mr.  CalhoiinV 
ivply,  wlio  ui«o<l  the  flword  an  well  aa  the  buck- 
ler, and  with  a  keen  ctljic  upon  it.  ho  was  more 
animated  and  narcikstlc  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
tho  ftnit  attack.  Mr.  Calhoim  also  rejoined  in- 
stantly. A  HUcccHMion  of  hricf  and  rnpid  re- 
joinders took  place  hctwcen  them  (chiefly  omit- 
ted in  this  work),  which  seemed  runninf^  to  in- 
tlnity,  when  Mr.  Calhoun,  xatistied  with  what 
ho  had  done,  ])lea»<autly  put  an  and  to  it  hy  say- 
inp,  ho  saw  the  senator  from  Kentucky  wos  de- 
termined to  havo  tho  last  word  ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him.  Mr.  Clay,  in  tho  same  spirit, 
disclaimed  that  dcNiro ;  and  said  no  more.  And 
thus  tho  cxcitinff  debate  terminated  with  more 
courtesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

In  all  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
of  violated  decorum  which  makes  each  party 
solicitous  to  appear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  throw  tho  blame  of  commencing 
on  the  opposite  side.  I]ven  the  one  that  pal- 
pably throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
show  that  it  was  a  defensive  throw ;  or  at  least 
provoked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
this  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  tho  onus 
of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him  ; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it,  lie  placed  his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
attack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  part 
of  his  speech  he  attended  to  this  essential  pre- 
liminary, and  found  the  justification,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Galhouta  in 
his  sub-treasury  Dpeech ;  and  in  a  couple  of 
passages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  pnblic 
occasion,  after  his  return  from  tho  extra  scsaion 
— commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
speech  ho  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
the  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
lowing his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
of  the  administration  financial  and  currency 
measures;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himsilf  and 
friends  if  they  got  into  power;  and  also  an 
avowal  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selfish 
considerations.  The  first  reproach,  that  of  lack 
of  patriotism  in  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
lead,  he  found  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
part  of  the  speech ;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral oxprpfnionii.  The  othrr*.  thom?  founded 
n|Kin  pacfinjreM  in  the  letter,  wire  drfinitrly 
quoted;  anci  wvrv  in  tlic-o  tcrnm:  "  I  voultl 
mil  Imrk  iimf  nimlaiii  lhi>t>t'  in  ituch  oftjwnitinn 
in  vhwtv  trimhtin.  Jirnnirnii  ami  juitrinliMui  I 
hail  nn  rrii^on  lit  rnnjiilr.^' — "It  \rni>  rh'ni, 
with  uur  joint  fitici't  (nhit'^  ami  tiultijiir^) 
vf  could  utterhj  nrrrthrnw  ami  demulinh 
them;  hut  it  van  mi'  Ii*h  rlmr  that  tho  vic- 
tory vnull  iiiiiri'.  hilt  to  un,  tuit  I'./rtiminli/  to 
the  hrmfit  of  our  atliPA,  and  their  cause." 
These  possajrcs  were  much  roinmcntorl  upon, 
especially  in  the  rpjoin<lers;  and  the  whole  let- 
ter produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  ami  tho  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  state<l  by  him. 

In  tho  speeches  for  and  aprainst  the  crown  wo 
sec  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  tho  speech  of  Kschiiies:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  much  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  ho  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  tho 
speakers  during  the  rejoindciu  Mr.  Culhoun 
said  he  was  replying  to  tho  speech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  much  as  to  say  ho  sanctioned  tho 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  ho  had  softened  some  parts,  and 
omitted  others  ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  tacit  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  reflection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  favor :  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  dropt,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it. 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  n 
theatre  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  so  great,  and  in  which  each  did  his  best, 
conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  of  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  itself,  and  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exemplifications 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  oratory  of  which 
each  was  master:  on  one  side — declamation, 
impassioned  eloquence,  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other — close  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  clear  statement,  keen  re- 
tort.   Two  accessories  of  such  contests  (disni[^ 
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lion*  of  rrjrniUlii|in),  wi  ra  iiiii>Minir,  ami  wdl — 
thu  |i«thi  tit;  ami  the  viniltnt.  Tlicrw  wm  no 
crvitif.',  or  Idaik^ijtnliiiK'  •"  it— tiolhiim  like  Iho 
Hf«-|iiiiK  n'vuv  iHlHtrii  Fox  an<l  Uiirkc,  wlwn 
llio  lnnrt  ovirtlowid  with  tcnilcrnchH  ut  the  re- 
rolU'Ction  of  funntT  lov<'.  now  ffntw  fon-Tt-r ;  nor 
like  the  viniliiit  ono  whin  the  pnll.oviTllowinjf 
with  hitttTiii'HH,  uiirni'd  nn  nnciint  friend  novt-r 
to  it'tiini  M  a  Hpy  to  tlio  camp  whicli  lio  hod 
left  us  a  diHiTtir. 

ThtTo  were  in  tho  n|KTcht'H  of  enrli  Hoinc  rt'- 
inarkalilc  jmnnnpi-H.  Kueh  only  nn  notoni  in  tho 
nci-ncH  coiihl  fiuniNli,  and  wliich  lilntory  will 
claim.  TliiiB  :  Mr.  Clay  ^utu  hoiuo  insidu  viows 
of  tho  concoction  of  tiio  futnoiiH  cotnproiniau  act 
of  18;J3}  whicli,  so  far  as  tlicy  go,  corrcupond 
with  tho  secret  liiNtory  of  tiio  same  concoction 
as  given  in  onu  of  the  clinpters  on  that  subject 
irt  tho  first  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  reniarkal>le  fur  tho  declaration 
that  tho  protective  system,  which  ho  so  lung 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  bo  i)ermaucnt : 
that  its  only  design  w.i8  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  infant  manufactures:  and  that  it 
Imd  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  tlie  power, 
Bud  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  ho  justified 
his  support  of  tho  tariff' of  1810 — so  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  IIo  also  gave  his  history  of 
tiic  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina;  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  hia  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  1810.  IIo  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank, 
and  gave  it  tho  support  w''icb  carried  it  through; 
with  which  ho  was  reproached  after  he  became 
opposed  to  tho  bunk.  He  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  sufBcient  to  exempt  him  from  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  knoMm), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  far  more  dangerous  bank— one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
•f  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dallas.    The 


analytical  niiml  or.>fr.  (  alliouii,  tli«ii  one  of  ih« 
young«-itt  mi'mlnTs,  ininiciliiitily  koIvimI  tlii* 
nion!«ter  pn>poMili<in  into  it'«  xTixtituint  do- 
mentM ;  and  his  power  of  gi  iirrnli/ntiun  and 
condenHution,  eimbli'd  him  to  cxprfhit  iti«  chnr 
acter  in  two  wordft — linilim^  mir  cnilit  to  Iht 
lutiik  Jiir  mithiiig,  anil  Umriiciiii^  it  lank  tit 
«i>  ptT  cent,  vtten»t.  \»  an  nlleniative,  and 
not  M  a  choice,  he  oupported  the  national  >i..  .\ 
tiiat  was  clmrteri'd,  after  twice  defeating  Mi  ■ 
monster  bank  of  fifty  niillions  foinided  on  imprr ; 
for  thot  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  twice  repulsed.  The  la>t  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — us  a  bunk  to 
create  a  national  currency  j  and  a.-*  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  on  nuti<inal  cur- 
rency, of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman. 
He  opposed  it,  and  fell  into  tho  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  chartered.  Strnngo  that  in 
this  search  for  a  natioruil  bank,  the  currency  of 
tho  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  head. 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  sug- 
gested; and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  put 
down  tho  first  national  bank  did  their  work 
much  less  efl'ectually  that  those  who  put  down 
tho  second  one. 

Tho  speech  of  each  of  these  senators,  so  far  ns 
they  constitute  tho  personal  part  of  tho  debate, 
will  bo  given  in  a  chapter  of  its  own :  the  re- 
joinders being  brief,  prompt,  and  responsive 
each  to  tho  otiier,  will  be  put  to^'ethcr  in 
another  chapter.  The  speeches  of  each,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  and  elaborated,  may  b« 
considered  as  fair  specimens  of  their  speaking 
powers — tho  style  of  each  difTerent,  but  each  a 
first  class  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratory  to 
which  ho  belonged.  They  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  and  power  of  theso  eminent  orators. 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  tho 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  dillerent  attribute ;  and 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is  lost 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.  Some  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  manner  may  be 
seen  in  these  speeches.  IIo  es«>hewed  the  stud- 
ied exordiums  and  perorations,  ouce  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  tho  rhetorician's  rules  teach 
how  to  make.  A  few  simplo  words  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning,  and  the  same  to  show 
tho  ending  of  his  speech,  was  about  as  much  as 
he  did  in  that  way ;  and  in  that  departure  from 
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etiitom  he  cDnfoniifd  in  wlmt  wm  lirntminc  in 
h  l>ti!>iiic-<M  KiM ccJi,  Bs  litx  p  lurnlly  wtn- ;  nml 
•1m)  to  what  UAH  Hiiitaltit'  to  hix  own  intollirtual 
»t)Ic  of  HiK-nkinir.  IIi- almn.hcluwod  tlic  tiili*. 
rmuilUr,  ami  uri|iailiatii*  iitarv  iiK><i«  (M'liuh  of 
Into  Uaa  pot  into  vokiu)  of  nf»rrinn  to  a  n-im- 
tor  iw,  '•  my  friciiil,"  or,  "  llic  ili-oliiinuixhtd,"  <>r. 
'tlio  clo(|iiont,"  or,  '' tho  lioiiornhlo,"  Ae.  Ho 
fullowi'd  tlic  written  rule  of  |iarliiimentary  Inw; 
wliicli  JH  alHo  thu  i-Iiar  rulu  of  iiropriity,  an<l 
rifirrnl  to  tlio  nicinln-r  l>y  hiH  iiittin(c-|iluce  in 
tlie  ScnatP,  nntl  tlio  Sliitc  from  whii'li  he  camo. 
Thn«  :  "tho  si'nntor  from  Ktiituiky  who  bIIm 
furthcHt  froMj  mc ;"  whidi  was  u  miflU  iont  def-iR- 
nntion  to  those  prencnt,  wliilo  for  tho  absent, 
nnd  for  poetcrity  tho  numo  ^^Mr.  Clay)  wonlil 
l>e  put  in  brackL'ta.  lie  alvo  adtlroHsed  tho  body 
by  tho  niniplo  collcctivo  phraw,  "dcnators;" 
nnil  this  was,  not  accjilcnt,  or  fancy,  but  Bystom, 
resulting  from  convictions  of  propriety ;  nnd  ho 
would  allow  no  rejiorter  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  laid  grout  ctress  upon  his 
Kpecch  in  thia  debate,  as  beinR  tho  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  life;  and  declared,  in  ono  of  his 
replies  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  rested  his  public 
character  upon  it,  nnd  desired  it  to  be  read  by 
those  who  would  do  him  justice.  In  justice  to 
him,  and  as  being  a  vindication  of  several  meas- 
ures of  his  mentioned  in  this  work,  not  ajiprov- 
ingly,  a  place  is  hero  given  to  it. 

This  discussion  between  two  eminent  men, 
growing  out  of  support  and  opposition  to  the 
lending  measures  of  Mr.  Van  liurcn's  adminis- 
tration, indissolubly  connects  itself  with  tho 
passage  of  those  measures  ;  and  gives  additional 
emphasis  nnd  distinction  to  tho  era  of  the 
crowning  policy  which  separated  bank  nnd 
state — made  tho  government  the  keeper  of  its 
own  money — repulsed  paper  money  from  tho 
federal  treasury — fdled  the  treasury  to  bursting 
with  solid  gold ;  and  did  more  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  than  any  set  of  measures  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government. 


cirAi'TKU  XXV r. 

ItKIlATK    UfrWKK.S    Mil.    «I.AV    AND    Mil     i  \t. 

lUM  N  :  Mil,  •  r.W!*  Hi'Ki.ni:  hxritAinx 

'•Who,  Mr.  Pn^^iiltnl,  nie  tin'  iin>*t  rontipiru* 
oud  ot  thoMt'  wlio  prr^fvcriiiu'ly  pri'Mi«i'd  llii* 
bill  upon  Con^Tt'NS  mid  the  .Anu'iiciin  |i4'o|i|i'  1 
Its  drawer  is  the  di'«tiiiirui.>'luM|  iriMitlrnian  in 
thu  white  h'luw  not  liiroH  (Mr.  Van  Hir»n); 
itM  indorser  ix  tht*  dJHtingiiiitlird  oenntor  fniii 
South  Curolinn.  here  prtseiit.  What  tlu'  dru«- 
or  thinks  of  the  indorser,  his  cautious  H'm  tm! 
nnd  ^tilleil  orunity  prevent  us  from  knowing'. 
Hut  the  frnnknesH  of  ilii>  iiidoiMt r  lias  not  lilt 
UH  in  the  siinie  ij:nonmce  with  respect  (o  liis 
opinion  of  the  drawer.  Ho  has  often  expressed 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Seimtc  (Mi  an  o<-eiii«iiin 
not  very  distant,  denyint;  him  any  of  the  iiolile 
qualities  of  the  ro\Bl  Ik  lo^t  of  the  forest,  he  at- 
tributed to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  mot 
crafty,  most  skulkinsr.  and  the  meanest  of  the 
(|uadru|ied  triU'.  Mr.  rrcsideiit.  it  is  <hie  to 
myself  to  say,  that  I  do  not  nltojrethcr  shai(( 
with  the  senator  from  South  (.'iiroliniv  this 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  l.'nited  Stnle>. 
I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  manners  and 
deportment,  civil,  courteous,  and  pentUniaiiiy  ; 
and  ho  dis{)enses,  in  tho  noble  mansion  which 
ho  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  fireat  jjeoplo.  a  freiicr- 
ous  and  liberal  hospitality.  An  ac(|uaiutMiice 
with  him  of  moro  than  twenty  years'  diiratinn 
has  inspirctl  me  with  a  respect  for  tlie  num. 
althoJigh,  I  repret  to  be  compelled  to  Kay,  I  de- 
test tho  nm-ristrate. 

"Tho  el(")uent  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  intimated  that  the  course  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  in  opposin^r  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  wo  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead  ; 
and,  in  a  late  letter  of  his,  he  h^s  spoken  of  his 
alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for  quittin;' 
it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach. 
Wo  united,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  nlliance  in 
tho  case,  to  restrain  the  enormous  expansion  of 
executive  power  ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption; to  rebuke  usurpation;  and  to  drive 
the  Goths  nnd  Vandals  fi-om  the  capital ;  to  ex- 
pel Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Koine,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  aug- 
ment the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  tho  world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold ; 
that  he  was  a  hard-money  chieftain.  It  was 
by  tho  much  moro  valuable  metal  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often 
have  we  witnessed  the  senator  from  South 
Cnrolina,  with  woful  countenance,  and  in  d(dc- 
ful  strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and  mourn- 
ful eloquence  on  tho  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
and  the  downward  tendency  «if  the  repidiiic  t 
Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have  we  seen  th« 
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rlisjilays  of  liis  lofty  uiid  ini|iMS>ionc(l  eloqiicnco. 
Although  I  shared  larpcly  with  tlic  Bciiator  in 
his  appn'honsion  for  tho  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  tho  permanency  of  our  civil  liUrty. 
disjwsed  always  to  look  at  tlie  hri^rhter  side  of 
human  atl'airs.  I  was  i-onietimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  vivid  imap;ination  of  the  eonator  had 
depicted  the  danpers  by  which  we  were  encom- 
])as8ed  in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than  they 
justified. 

"  The  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  bo  accom- 
jilislied.  At  this  critical  moment  tho  senator 
left  us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps,  lie  went,  as  liis  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  exptmg- 
ing  resolution,  solitary  ami  alone.  The  earliest 
instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  ally  drawing  oh"  his  forces  from 
the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  lie  witlidrcw,  with  all  his 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborlnMid,  in 
sullen  and  dignified  in.ictivity.  iJut  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojun  forces ;  and  when,  during  the 
jirogress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in 
battle,  he  laiscd  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ated his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  noblest 
and  dearest  sou,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or 
imagined  himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism  ;  above  all,  we  confided  in 
his  stern  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  oj)ponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  tho  Edgefield  letter,  bccau.se  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party, 
but  exclusively  to  tho  benefit  of  his  allies  and 
tiieir  cause,  1  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  violated  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
lies,  her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
Kliall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
^tandard  of  the  spoils  party  (the  denomination 
whieh  the  sen  or  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
often  given  to  his  present  allies),  he  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  because  it  \ 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  ; 


party,  I  ^""xxc  to  be  adjusted  between  them 
selves. 

"The  speech  (if  the  senator  from  South  Carfc 
lina  was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  human  life.  It  wa.s  aerial,  and  not  very  high 
up  in  the  air,  Jlr.  President,  either — not  quite 
as  high  a.*  Mr.  Clayton  w  as  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.  The  senator  announced  that 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escajMJ 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated 
that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  considenition, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia.  I  do  not  conctir  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in  ■ 
neither  branch  of  tho  senator's  alternative  j 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing, — always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  what  you  ought 
to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of 
the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is 
done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence  1 
There  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  law .'' ' '  '), 
witli  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  seciuities, 
provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which 
lias  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and 
present  administrations.  By  that  law,  estab- 
lishing the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with 
ample  secuiity,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treits- 
ury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  that 
law  would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  tho 
public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  with  safe 
and  sound  State  banks ;  as  in  some  cases  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  no'v  obliged  to  do. 
Thus,  wo  should  have  in  operation  that  very 
special  deposit  system,  so  much  desired  by  some 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money  would 
remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks. 

''  There  is  yet  another  course,  uncmbraced  h)' 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that  is, 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  old  and  approved  method 
of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  a  bank  of  tho  United 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  private 
interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and  private 
control ;  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  against  all 
abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his  own  aban- 
donment of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know 
that  the  party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself 
against  the  establishment  of  such  u  bank.  It 
adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  maniliist  thai 
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there  was  a  clear  majority  of  them  dcmaiuliiiK 
It.  But  the  day  may  coino.  and  I  trust  is  not 
distant,  when  tlie  will  of  the  people  must  pre- 
vail in  the  councils  of  her  own  povernnient; 
and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  bank  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

"The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
UB  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system ; 
and  so  we  did,  and  so  wc  d  ■.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
wc  must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  worse  ?  lie  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  places  them 
in  the  liands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  ure  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  custody, 
and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of 
control  to  the  Execntivo  over  them.  Every 
custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  bi-eath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath 
for  removal,  whenever  the  Executive — from 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives — 
shall  cliooso  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there 
for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundr  1 
subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its 
care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by 
the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this,  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebukcd  ? 

"  Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend ;  he  only 
thinks  they  are  all  unconstitutional!  Why? 
Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by  the 
general  government;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  argues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
of  the  precious  metals ;  but  the  State  banks 
absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  coining  power.  That  power,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  their  exact 
value  be  known.  W  hen  that  office  is  performed, 
the  power  is  functus  officio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  prop- 
erty of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please, — throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When  it 
has  jnce  left  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law- 
maker has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  but  to  protect 
it  against  those  who  attempt  to  debase  or  coun- 
terfeit, and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  senator 
supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining 
power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our 
commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much 
more  extensively. 


'*  The  distinfruished  senator  is  no  enemy  ti»  the 
banks;  he  merely  thinks  then>  injurioiis  \n  tl;e 
murals  antl  industry  of  the  country.  lb- likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  tweiity-tive  millions  ,iii- 
nually  on  the  industry  of  the  Cdiintry!  'Hid 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks 
no  harm;  but  they  are  di-emed  by  him  lii^ibiy 
injurious  to  the  ])lanting  interest!  Accord iiii^ 
to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  jMior  piaiiter 
sells  his  jirodiietions  for  hard  money,  and  lias 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  jiriccs 
produced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  ivceive  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  government  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  every  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nijih  tifty  years,  ought 
to  be  .set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  jjosscss  the 
merit  of  ingenuity?  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  leceived  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  liim.^elf  introduced  the  identical 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
emphatically  his.  How,  tlien,  can  he  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues?  I  appeal  from  him- 
self to  himself." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  181(5  was,  as 
he  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being  in  fact 
received  by  the  executive,  although  contrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  civate  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  thai  bank 
which  was  constitutional  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  progress,  yet 
in  existence,  it  was  quite  constitutional  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  longer." 

"  The  senator  and  I  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remained  together  through- 
out the  war.  AVe  agreed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States — as  to  a  protective  tarilF — us  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  tliote 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
We  concur  in  nothing  now." 


CIIAPTEll    XXYII. 

UEn.VTE    BICTWEKN    Mil.   CL.VY  AND    Mil.    C.VL- 
llOUM:  MU.  CALUOL'NS  bl'KliCIl;  EXTUACTb. 

"I  RISE  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  leisure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  farthest  from  me  [.M  r 
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(/LAY],  to  my  ri'in(irl\n.  wlicn  I  first  addressed 
the  iSunato  un  the  .siihject  now  under  diFcus- 
eion. 

"  On  comi)arinK  with  care  the  reply  with  the 
remarks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  retnarltahle  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
Ptatemcnts.  Instead  of  leaving  not  a  hair  in  the 
liead  of  my  arguments,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  use  iiis  not  very  dij;nilii.d  expression),  he 
has  not  even  attemjited  to  answer  a  larjre,  and 
not  the  least  wci;;Iity,  portion  ;  and  of  that 
which  ho  has,  tiiero  is  not  one  fairly  stated,  or 
fairly  answered.  I  sjjealv  literal!}',  and  without 
exagarcration  ;  nor  would  it  be  ditllcult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  I  assert,  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
interest,  however  imiiortant  they  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  senator  and  myself.  To'avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time,  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  tliey 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
'■  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
.1  reply  to  my  arguments.  lie  introduced  per- 
sonal remarks,  which  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  .support,  will  permit  me  to 
puss  without  notice,  as  .idverse  as  I  am  to  all 
jiersonal  controversies.  Kot  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
dispo.-cs  me  to  such  controversies.  We  ai'c  .sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abu.se,  but  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  myself,  when  I  was  last  up, 
directly  and  exclusively  to  the  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  had 
tiie  least  personal  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
<if  this,  1  appeal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  this  occasion.  13ut  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  The  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  the  discussion,  made  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  h-iving  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  follow  my  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  take 
ollbnce,  as  1  have  already  shown.  I  made  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  bo  construed 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  his  party,  at  any 
stage  of  this  question ;  and  absurd  at  tliat  late 
period,  when  every  senator  had  made  up  his 
mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
uor  pretext,  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the 


.senator  in  making  the  attack  ?  It  could  not  be 
to  inlulge  in  the  pleasure  of  personal  abuse — the 
lowest  and  ba.sest  of  all  our  p.issions ;  and  which 
is  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  senator'.<> 
character  and  station.  Nor  could  it  be  with  tht 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  me 
too  long,  and  too  well,  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respectable 
as  thxse  he  represents,  in  order  to  watch  over 
their  peculiar  interests,  and  take  care  of  the 
general  conceni ;  and  if  I  wore  capable  of  being 
deterred  by  any  one,  or  any  consequence,  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
regarded  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  giving  a 
decided  and  zealouH  support  to  what  I  thought 
right  and  cxpedier.t,  I  would,  ia  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commission  to  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  placed  in 
more  re.sohito  and  trustworthy  hands. 

"  If,  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  be  ? 
In  casting  my  ej-es  over  the  whole  suiface  I  can 
see  but  one,  which  is.  that  the  senator,  despairing 
of  the  sufllciency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  my 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  the 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  efl'oct  what  he  could  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.  He  well  knows 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  moral  or  politi- 
cal subjects  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  suspicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  his  understanding,  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  to  destroy  its  force.  Thus  viewed, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
.stituting  a  part  of  his  reply  to  my  argument ; 
and  we,  .accordingly,  find  the  senator  throwing 
them  in  front,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  order  to 
weaken  my  arguments  before  he  brought  on  his 
main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  is  .against  that  his  blows  are  aimed, 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  nic,  because  he  be- 
lieves his  blows  will  be  the  more  effectual. 

"  Having  given  this  direction  to  his  replj',  he 
has  imposed  on  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  his 
attacks :  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  cause  I  sup- 
port. I  shall  not  decline  its  performance ;  and 
when  it  is  discharged,  I  trust  1  shall  have  placed 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  darts  which 
he  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  arguments  have 
proved  to  be  above  his  abilities  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  this,  I  sliall  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  myself.  No  o^^  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  to  epeak  of  one's 
.self.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety ;  but  if  any 
thing  should  esca{)e  me  that  may  wound  the 
most  delicate  ear,  the  odium  ought  in  justice  to 
fall  not  on  me,  but  the  senator,  who,  by  his  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myself. 

'•  The  leading  charge  of  the  senator — that  on 
which  all  the  others  depend,  and  which,  being 
overthrown,  they  full  to  the  ground — is  that  J 
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have  pone  over ;  have  left  his  side,  and  joined 
the  other.  By  this  vajnie  and  ind.-finito  ex- 
pression, I  presume  he  meant  "o  imiily  th»t  I 
had  cither  changed  my  opiri  t  abantloned 
my  principle,  or  deserted  lu/  ry.  If  he  did 
not  mean  one,  or  all ;  if  I  ha""  ;  i.anped  neither 
opinions,  priiicij)lcs,  nor  pariy,  'hen  the  charge 
meant  nothing  deserving  notice.  But  if  he  in- 
tended to  imply,  what  I  have  presumed  he  did, 
I  take  issue  on  the  fact — I  meet  and  repel  the 
charge.  It  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  truth  and  ju.stice,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  offered  my 
sentiments  on  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration. There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
present  issue  on  which  I  did  not  explicitly  ex- 
press my  opinion,  four  years  ago.  in  my  place 
hei-e,  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and 
the  questions  connected  with  it  were  under  dis- 
cusf-ion — so  explicitly  as  to  repel  ellectually  the 
charge  of  any  change  on  my  part ;  and  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  other  course 
than  I  have  without  involving  myself  in  gross 
inconsistency.  I  intend  not  to  leave  so  impor- 
tant a  point  to  rest  on  my  bare  assertion. 
What  I  assert  stands  on  record,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  possession,  and  intend,  at  the  prop- 
er time,  to  introduce  and  read.  But,  before  I 
do  that,  it  will  be  proper  I  should  state  the 
questions  now  at  issue,  and  my  couree  in  rela- 
tion to  them  ;  so  that,  having  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  them,  you  may,  senators, 
readily  and  satisfactorily  compare  and  deter- 
mine whether  my  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion coincides  with  the  opinions  I  then  ex- 
pressed. 

"  There  are  three  questions,  as  is  agreed  by 
all,  involved  in  the  present  issue :  Shall  we  sep- 
arate the  government  from  the  banks,  or  shall 
we  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  or  create 
a  national  bank  ?  My  opinion  and  course  in 
reference  to  each  are  well  known.  I  prefer  the 
separation  to  either  of  the  others  ;  and,  as  be- 
tween the  other  two,  I  regard  a  national  bank 
as  a  more  efficient,  and  a  less  corrupting  fiscal 
agent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  hostile  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists  5  and  against  the  constitutional 
power  of  making  a  bank,  unless  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  the  right  to  receive  and  treat 
bank-notes  as  cnsh  in  our  fiscal  operations, 
which  I,  for  the  first  time,  have  denied  on  the 
present  occasion.  Now,  I  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed all  these  opinions,  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, four  years  ago,  except  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing bank-notes,  in  regard  to  which  I  then  re- 
served my  opinion ;  and  if  all  this  should  be 
fully  and  clearly  established  by  the  record,  from 
speeches  delivered  and  published  at  the  time, 
the  charge  of  the  senator  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  however  prejudiced,  sink  to  the  ground. 
[  am  now  prepared  to  introduce,  and  have  the 
•eoord  read.    I  delivered  two  speeches  in  the 


session  of  18S.V34,  one  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  other  on  the  question  of  tli« 
renewal  of  the  charier  of  the  late  bank.  1  ask 
the  secretary  to  turn  ti>  the  volume  l^ing  Ik- 
fore  him,  and  read  tlie  thrt'C  paragiapiw  niiivkeil 
in  my  speech  on  the  diposit.«.  I  will  thnnk 
him  to  ni'se  his  voice,  and  reail  slowly,  so  that 
he  may  be  distinctly  heard  ;  aii<l  I  must  ask  you, 
senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing  ;  lor  on 
the  coincidence  between  my  ojiinious  llun  and 
my  course  now,  my  vindication  against  tiiis  un- 
provoked and  groundless  chai-ge  rests. 

"  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  read  ns  re(iuest- 
ed.] 

"Such  were  my  sentiments,  delivered  four 
years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  now  standing  on  record  ;  and 
I  now  call  your  attention  senators,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  before  other  ex- 
tracts are  read,  to  the  opinions  I  then  enter- 
tained and  expicssed.  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  those  that  I  have  express^- 
ed,  and  the  course  I  have  jjursued  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.     In  the  first  p.nce,  I  then  ex- 
pressed myself  explicitly  and  decidedly  against 
the  banking  system,  and  intimated,  in  language 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  question 
was  tiien  bank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  is,  as  far 
as  government  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  bank.    Now,  I  ask,  I 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  all,  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced, is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  contradic- 
tory to  my  present  opinions  or  course  ?    On 
the  contrary,  having  entertained  and  exjiressed 
these  opinions,  could  I,  at  this  time,  when  the 
issue  1  then   supposed  is  actually  presented, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  without  gross 
inconsistency  ?    Again,  1  then  declared  myself 
to  be  utterly  opposed  to  a  combination  or  leagui* 
of  State  banks,  as  being  the  most  cliicient  and 
corrupting  fiscal  agent  the  govei-nment  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  than  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.     I  again  appeal,  is  there  a 
sentiment  or  a  word  in  all  this  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said,  or  done,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?    So  far  otherwise,  is  there  not  a  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  throughout,  which, 
considering  the  distance  of  time  and  the  ditl'er- 
ence  of  the  occasion,  is  truly  remarkable  ;  and 
this  extending  to  all  the  great  and  governing 
questions  now  at  issue  ? 

"  To  prove  all  this  I  again  refer  to  the  lecord. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  it  that  my  object  was  to 
disconnect  the  government  gra<lually  and  cau- 
tiously from  the  banking  system,  and  with  that 
view,  and  that  only,  I  proposed  to  use  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  and  that  I 
explicitly  expressed  the  same  opinions  then  as 
I  now  have  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  the  system ;  I  shall  not  only  have  vindi- 
cated my  character  from  the  charge  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  much 
more  to  show  that  I  did  all  an  individual, 
standing  alone,  as  I  did,  could  do  to  avert  tha 
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prt'Bi-nt  calamities:  nml,  of  course,  I  am  free 
from  ull  n-Kponsibility  for  wlmt  lias  Kince  liai>- 
jK.nu(l.  I  liavt!  shortint'd  the  extracts,  aH  far  as 
was  pofisilile  to  do  jut-ticu  to  myself,  and  have 
loft  out  much  that  ou(rht,  of  right,  to  Ik;  read  in 
niv  defence,  rutliir  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  dillicult  it  is  to  conunand  attention 
to  readinjc  of  documents  ;  but  1  trust  that  this, 
where  juisticc  to  a  memlKT  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  ajisailed,  without  tlio  least 
provocation,  will  form  an  exception,  'J'he  ex- 
tracts are  numbered,  and  1  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 

•'  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  Lut  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.  The  charter  of  the  United 
States  IJank  was  then  about  to  expire.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr. 
Wedstkk],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in  his  place,  that  ho 
intended  to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the 
charter.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  fiiil;  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  unless  tho  subject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
tlie  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.  I  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  in  1834.  I 
then  believed,  and  exix;rience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerously  dis- 
eased ;  and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  fallen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
si)ecie.  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  one 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in 
full  and  active  operation ;  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  its  chai  ter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  without  great  modifica- 
tions. I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, great  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increase  tho  swelling  tide.  Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  1  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  carry  them  into  efl'ect,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe, 

"  The  political  and  personal  relations  between 
myself  aad  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webstkkj,  were  then  not  the  kindest.  We 
■tood  iu  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  groat  question  growing  out  of  tho  conflict 
between  the  State  I  represented  and  the  general 
government,  wliich  could  not  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  both  sides ; 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  I  am  not  in  th« 
habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  in- 
terfere. In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  coming  dan- 
gers, I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  tlia 
|>rf)per  course  to  be  pursued.  AV'e  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  fully,  btit  parted  without 
agreeing.  I  expressed  to  him  my  deep  regret 
at  our  disagreement,  and  informed  him  that,  al- 
though I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  would 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  way;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  tho 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  largo  on  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued ;  which  1  accordingly  did.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.  One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  tho  charter 
of  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster,]  proposed  to  renew  for  six  years. 
Nothing  was  left  mc  but  to  place  myself  dis- 
tinctly before  the  country  on  the  ground  I  occu- 
pied, which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  tho 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.  In  justice 
to  myself,  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  of  itself  be  a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.  I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  objected  to  the  recharter  as  proposed 
by  the  mover ;  and  foretold  that  what  has  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  something  eflec- 
tual  was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  remedy,  I 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  fortified  with  strong 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  back  tho 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

"After  having  so  expressed  myself,  which  clear- 
ly shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  bank 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  tho 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shock  to 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proceed  and  ex- 
amine the  question,  whether  this  could  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  ol 
the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a  league  of 
State  banks.  After  concluding  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  ad- 
dressed the  three  parties  in  the  Senate  sepa- 
rately, urging  such  motives  as  I  thought  best 
calculated  to  act  on  them ;  and  pressing  them  to 
join  me  in  the  measure  sug-gested,  in  order  to 
avert  approaching  danger.  I  began  with  my 
friends  of  tho  State  rights  party,  and  with 
the  administration.  I  have  taken  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  to  the  first,  which  will 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  my  opinions  then  and 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the 
extract  numbered  two. 

'•  [The  secretary  read  accordingly.] 
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''  I  reprut  to  titspass  cui  tlio  patii-ufc  of  the 
iSenato,  but  I  wi-xh,  in  jii«ticv  to  inysilf.  to  a«k 
their  attention  tn  one  more,  whicli,  thouph  not 
immediately  nlatin;;  to  the  question  under  con- 
Bideration,  is  not  irreletant  to  my  vindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  freely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  curri'ncy  and  the  hank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
read,  but  had  the  precaution  to  define  my 
political  position  ilistinctly  in  reference  to  the 
political  jwirties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I 
would  pursue  in  relation  to  each.  I  then,  ns 
now,  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
plory  ever  to  have  Wen  attached  exclusively  ; 
and  avowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
thir  of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration, then  contending  for  su|)eriority ;  which 
of  itself  ought  to  go  far  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  liave  gone 
over  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
tary will  read  the  last  extract. 

"[The  secretary  read.] 

"  Such,  senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  1834.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 
l)rove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  tliat  I 
have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
ple, nor  deserted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations  to  the  two  opposing  parties  are 
changed — if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
posed, and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  me.  I,  at  least,  have 
stood  still.  In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
changing.  I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion, now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  1  would  say  that  the  change  is 
rather  in  the  questions  and  the  circumstances, 
than  in  the  opinions  or  principles  of  either  of 
the  parties.  The  opposition  were  then,  and  are 
now,  national  bank  men,  and  the  administra- 
tion, in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  bank, 
and  in  favor  of  a  league  of  State  banks ;  while  I 
preferred  then,  as  now,  the  former  to  the  latter, 
and  a  divorce  from  banks  to  either.  When  the 
experiment  of  the  league  failed,  the  administra- 
tion were  reduced  to  the  option  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  divorce.  They  chose  the 
latter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
wou»d  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
been  the  same  four  years  ago.  Nor  have  1  any 
doubt,  had  the  option  been  then  between  a 
league  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
then,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
league.  In  all  this  there  is  more  apparent  than 
real  change.  As  to  myself,  there  has  been 
neither.  If  I  acted  with  the  opposition  and 
opposed  the  administration  then,  it  was  because 
I  was  openly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  the  league  of  banks,  as  I  now  am ; 
and  if  I  now  act  with  the  latter  and  oppose  the 
former,  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  favor 
sf  a  divorce,  and  oppo.sed  to  either  a  league  ol' 


.State  banks  or  a  national  bank,  cxci-pt.  indcfil. 
as  the  means  of  eU'ecting  a  divorce  pni'lnaliv 
and  safely.  What,  then,  is  my  olt'inci' .'  \>  ii,.; 
but  n.>fut<ing  to  abandon  my  fir^t  clinici'.  tixi 
divorce  from  the  banks,  btTauso  the  ailniiiiistia- 
tion  ha.H  sele'^ted  it,  and  of  going  with  llio  oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  i  havi-  liccn 
and  am  still  opposed  t  That  is  all ;  and  for  tlnn 
I  am  charged  with  going  over — Ka\ing  unit 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

''  Yet,  in  the  face  f)f  all  this,  the  senator  lins 
not  only  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  bis 
place,  that  he  heard,  for  the  lirst  time  in  hii 
life,  at  the  extra  session,  that  1  was  opjMiscd  to 
a  national  bank  !  1  could  ]ilaoe  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possilnlity 
of  escape.  1  might  say  to  him,  you  have  either 
forgot,  or  not,  what  I  yaid  in  1 834.  If  you  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  the 
charge  you  have?  But  if  you  have — if  you 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  imj>ort- 
ance  of  the  occasion,  was  to  well  calculated  to 
impress  itself  on  your  memory,  what  possible 
value  can  bo  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  yoti  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  ?  He  may 
take  his  choice. 

"  Having  now  established  by  the  record  that 
I  have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  deserted  any  party,  the  charge  of  the 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  ho 
accotnpanied  it,  falls  i)rostrnte  to  the  earth. 
Here  1  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not.  I  shall  follow 
the  senator  up,  step  by  step,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  witli 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

"The  senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  thai 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did 
not  hear  him)  I  assigned  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  because  it  would  not  j)lace 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  offered  me  by  my  old  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  constituents  of  I  dgeliuld,  in  ap- 
probation of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

"[Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

"The  pressure  of  domestic  engagements 
would  not  permit  me  to  accept  theu-  invitation ; 
and,  in  declinini;  it,  I  deemed  it  due  to  them 
and  myself  to  explain  my  course,  in  its  political 
and  party  bearing,  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  They  liad  a  right  to  know  n»y  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  myself  with  the  frankness 
due  to  the  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us. 

"  Having  made  these  explanatory  remarks.  1 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen- 
ator.   I  again  take  issue  ou  the  fact.    I  assigned 
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no  Kiiph  roiison  ns  tlio  senator  nttril>utcR  to  mo. 
I  never  flrcnmo'I  nor  tlioi^rht  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
ran  nny  force  "f  constrnction  extort  bucIi  from 
wliiit  I  snid.  Xo  ;  my  f)bject  was  not  power  or 
plnec,  eitlur  for  myself  or  party.  1  was  fur 
more  humble  and  honrst.  It  was  to  save  our- 
Kflves  an<l  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
nntl  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  dideiinp;  from  >is  on  almost  every  prin- 
cijilc  and  question  of  policy. 

"  When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
'ook  pliue  in  !May  lost  (not  unexpected  to  mc), 
I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
earnestly,  considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
wi til  great  and  lasting  consequences.     JJeview- 
ing  tile  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1S31 ;  and  I  determined  to  carry  them  out,  as 
far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  ena- 
ble me.    l>ut  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
influenced  by  tlie  position  which  the  two  great 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.     I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Biddle's 
at  the  head  ;  but  1  was  wholly  uncertain  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.    '\Vhcn  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce,  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment.    Not  only  my  opin- 
ions and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
I  perce  ved  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plish which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
apposition,  had  ceased :  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
ioiiger  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.    I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  wc  should  unite  with 
f  he  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  admiuis- 
1  ration,  the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position 
the}'  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.    It  required  no  sagacity  to  see 
that  such  would  be  the  result.     It  was  as  plain 
ius  day.     The  administration  had  taken  position, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occupied 
in   1834 ;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  had  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  ns  its  journals  will  prove.     The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  bank,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had 
taken  the  ground  they  did. 

"  Now,  1  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
Dult  if  we  had  joined  in  the  attack?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtful.  The  first  fruit  would  have  been 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
liave  necessarily  led  to  that,  'ye  would  have 
jeeii  not  only  too  ieebie  to  resist,  but  would 


liave  iK'on  committed  l)y  joining  in  the  attark 
with  its  avowed  object  to  go  for  one,  while 
those  who  8upi)ort  the  administration  would 
have  been  Kcatterc<l  in  the  winds.  We  should 
then  have  had  a  bank — that  is  clear;  nor  is  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  train  there  would  have 
f(»llowed  all  the  consequences  which  have  and 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried — high  duties,  over- 
flowing revenue,  extravagant  exi)onditures,  large 
surpluses ;  in  a  word,  alt  those  disastrous  con- 
sc(|uences  which  have  well  near  overthrown 
our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in 
its  present  difliculties.  The  influence  of  the 
institution,  the  known  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
a<lministration  party,  and  the  absorption  of 
ours,  would  have  led  to  these  results  as  cer- 
tainly as  wc  exist. 

"  1  now  appeal,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  lusk,  co\ild  I,  having  all  these  conse- 
quences before  mc,  with  my  known  opinions  and 
that  of  the  party  to  which  1  belong,  and  to  which 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  diflcrently  from 
what  I  did  ?  Would  not  any  other  course  have 
justly  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  having  aban- 
doned my  principles  and  party,  with  which  I  am 
now  accused  so  unjustly  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly — been  madness  in 
me,  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  exposi- 
tion arc  the  very  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter, 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  into  the  pitiful,  personal,  and 
selfish  reason,  which  he  has  attributed  to  me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  again  appeal  to 
the  record.  The  secretary  will  read  the  para- 
graph marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  which, 
I  presume,  the  senator  alluded. 

"  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads :] 
" '  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  stato  of  things,  1  clearly 
perceived  that  a  very  important  question  was 
presented  for  our  determination,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  decide  forthwith — shall  we  con- 
tinue our  joint  attack  with  the  Nationals  oi: 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?  It  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  over- 
throw and  demolish  them ;  but  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  and 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  point  of  assault  on  the  posi- 
tion which  the  party  to  be  assaulted  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  settled  principles  and  policy 
of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the 
same  degree,  ours.  They  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  national  bank ; 
and  are  now  in  favor  of  one  with  a  capital  so 
ample  as  to  be  sufficient  to  control  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  to  regulate  the  currency  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country'.  To  join  them  with 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  overthrow 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
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t^inst  a  hank,  would,  of  rourse,  not  only  have 
)hiced  the  government  and  countrv^  in  their 
ands  without  opposition,  hut  wouir.  have  rotn- 
initte<l  us,  heyond  ilic  poesibility  of  extrication, 
fir  a  bank  ;  and  ahgorl)e<l  our  pa'i.y  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  ItepublicanE.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  victory  would  have  been  an  overshadow- 
ins  Xationai  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
not  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
which  would  have  centralized  the  currency  ami 
cxclianfies,  and  with  them  the  commcrco  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  whatever  section  the 
head  of  the  institution  might  bo  placed.  The 
next  would  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
political  opimnents,  whose  principles  and  jiolicy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  dangerous  to  our 
mstitutions,  as  well  as  oppressive  to  us.' 

"  I  now  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
which  will  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us,  but 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  jirinciple 
and  policy?  Can  wonls  be  more  plain  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sena- 
tor, his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
want  cf  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
trations to  give  them  force  and  eftcct  ?  They 
fajl  to  the  ground  without  deserving  a  notice, 
with  his  groundless  accusation. 

"But,  in  so  premeditated  and  indiscriminate 
an  attack,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tives would  entirely  csca|)e ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  senator  very  charitably  leaving  it  to 
time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going  over. 
Leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going 
over !  I  who  have  changed  no  opinion,  aban- 
doned no  principle,  and  deserted  no  party :  I, 
who  have  stood  still,  and  maintained  my  ground 
against  every  diflBculty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  left 
to  time  to  disclose  my  motive !  The  imputation 
sinks  to  the  earth  with  the  groundless  charge 
on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  scorn  in  the 
dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart,  which  fell  harmless 
at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  senator 
charges  on  me  unjustly,  he  has  actually  done. 
lie  went  over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
not  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motive. 

"  The  senator  next  tells  us  that  I  bore  a  char- 
notcr  for  stem  fidelity ;  which  he  accompanied 
with  remarks  implying  that  I  had  forfeited  it 
by  my  course  on  the  present  occasion.  If  ho 
means  by  stern  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to 
duty  and  principle,  which  nothing  can  overcome, 
the  character  is,  indeed,  a  high  one ;  and  I  trust, 
not  entirely  unmerited.  I  have,  at  least,  the 
authority  of  the  senator  himself  for  saying  that 
it  belonged  to  me  before  the  present  occasion, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show- 
that  I  have  since  forfeited  it.  He  will  find  the 
task  a  Herculean  one.  It  would  be  by  far  moiv 
easy  to  show  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  for- 
feiting, I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  the  ch.-i- 


acter;   instead  of  abandoning  any  iriuciiiKs.  1 
have  firmly  adliered  to  them;  and  tlint  tio.  undci 
the  most  appalling  dillicultii'<j.     If  I   were   tn 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  eoursi'  nf  niy 
life  on  which,  above  all  t'thers,  to  rest  my  claini' 
to  the  character  which  the  senator  attrlbiitidj 
to  me,  it  would  be  this  very  one,  which  he  ]m*^ 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  foiiiitiil  it.  f 

'•I  acted  with  the  full  knowledjie  of  the  ditllj 
culties  I  had  to  encounter,  and  tiie  res|ionsil>ll'-' 
ity  I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  creat  and  powerfid 
party,  probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  conn- 
try,  eagerly  seizing  on  the  catastroplie  which 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  conse(|Uent 
embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  they  had  Ixen  long 
contending.  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  object,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  positi(ni 
they  had  taken — to  separate  the  t:oveinnient 
from  the  banks,  I  would  diaw  down  on  nie, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  soutlieni 
bank.s,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerful  interest — the  most  pow- 
erful by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  conununity  ; 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  mo  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  influence  almost 
irresistible.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
with  all  I  had  ever  eaici  or  done,  I  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  very  charges  and  aspersions  which 
I  am  now  repelling.  The  case  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  bo  resisted  by 
the  party  morality  of  the  day — as  groundless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.  I 
but  too  clearly  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasons,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
my  political  friends,  who  had  {lassed  thi-ough 
with  me  so  msmy  trials  and  difHeulties,  and  for 
whom  I  feci  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
me  the  patii  of  duty,  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  on  all  sides  with  these  and  many  other 
difficulties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
it.  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  conversation  with  a  fi-iend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assinne,  he  icmarked 
that  my  own  State  might  desert  me,  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  impossible  ;  but  the  result  has 
proved'that  I  under-estimated  tiie  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  iuii)!ied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  assurance  it  will  bo 
granted,  on  the  grounds  I  shall  put  it — that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence,  as 
dear  to  me  as  light  and  life,  rather  than  disobey 
f "  this  great  oneKtioR,  the  dictates  of  niy  judss" 
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mcnt  nnd  conscience,  I  proved  myself  worthy 
of  Mnfr  her  repreHcntative. 

"  Hnt  if  tlio   Benntor,  in  attributing  to  me 
stern  fidelity,  meant,  not  devotion  to  principle, 
Itut  to  party,  and  especially  tlie  party  of  which 
ho  is  Ro  prominent  a  member,  my  answer  ip, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  party,  nor  owed  it 
■ny  fidelity;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.    It  is 
tnie,  wo  acted  in  concert  against  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive  ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted fiieiidly  relations  with  many ;  which  I 
shall  not  bo  the  first  to  forget.    It  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opiwsition  in  the  aggregate — not,  how- 
ever, with  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  nad  united :  the  national  repub- 
J'.rwn  party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  which  had  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  original  party.     That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
party,  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  read  from  my 
speech  on  the  currency  in  1834.    That  the 
party  generally,  and  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent in  part,  stood  aloof  fVom  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  established  from  the  fact  that  they 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.    My  State  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successive  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vote  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  politics ; 
but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
she  refused  to  give  it  to  the  worthy  senator 
from  Tennessee  near  me  (Judge  White),  though 
his  principles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

"And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  political 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  party  of  '98.  To  that,  and  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  1  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  diflBculty. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report ; 
and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
•States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  that  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the  ad* 
ministration  a  hearty  and  sincere  support  on 
the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  policy ;  and  shall  do  every  thing  m 
my  power  to  sustJiin  them  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  But 
let  me  tell  those  who  are  more  interested  in 
sustaining  them  than  myself,  that  the  danger 
which  threatens  them  lies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to 
uphold  them,  if  thoy  stand  fast,  and  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity,  liut,  if  they  wish  to  know 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government.  I  said,  years 
ago,  that  wo  were  commitung  an  error  the  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difficulties,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then  we  raised  the  revenue  greatly, 
when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  and 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements,  when 
the  reveniie  is  rupidly  decreasing;  an  error, 
which,  although  probably  not  so  fatal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  vigorous 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  so  to  those 
in  power. 

"  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attack 
to  my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confidence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  my  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterized  as 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense ;  and  of  course  wanting 
a  sound  and  practical  judgment. 

"Mr.  President,  according  to  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  with 
their  deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
lees  liberal.  The  faculties  of  our  mind  are  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  weaie 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  cul- 
tivation, according  to  our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  application  to  control  and  regulate 
our  actions.  Thus  thinking,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  part,  or 
reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his ;  but 
those  who  do  not  regard  the  rule,  when  ap- 
plied to  others,  cannot  expect  it  to  be  observed 
when  applied  to  themselves.  The  critic  must 
expect  to  be  criticised ;  and  he  who  points  out 
the  faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointed 
out. 

"  I  cannot  retort  on  the  senator  the  charge  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  (;;enerali- 
zation,  those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  (called 
metaphysical  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them),  which  decompose  and  resolve  into  their 
elements  the  complex  musses  of  ideas  that  cxi.^t 
in  the  world  of  mind — us  chemietry  does  th« 
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bmlicR  that  ■    • '  -iind  h«  in  tho  material  world ; 
and  without  Vi'hich  those   deep    and    hidden 
caufins  wliich  are  in  constant  action,  and  pro- 
ducing such  miphty  chanpis  in  tho  conilition 
of  society,  would  oiKTntc  unseen  and  undetect- 
ed.   Tho  absence  of  these  hif;her  qualities  of 
tho  mind  in  con.«picuou9  tlirou(;hout  the  whole 
rourso  of  the  senator's  public  life.    To  this  it 
may  do  traced  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
tho  Bulid,  nnd  the  plausible  to  the  true.     To 
the  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, it  is  owuiff  that  wo  ever  find  him 
mounted  on  soino  popular  and  favorite  measure, 
which  ho  whips  alonj?,  cheered  by  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  lie  has 
rode  it  down.    Thus,  at  one  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  tho  protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;   at  another,  on  internal  improve- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  mounted  on  a  bank,  which 
will  surely  share  the  same  fate,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.     It  is  tho  fault  of  his 
aiind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantages,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out looking  to  consequences.    Thus,  in  tho  case 
of  tho  protective  system,  ho  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  manufactures  ;  and,  believing 
that  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecting them,  he  pushed  forward  tho  system, 
without  seeing  that  ho  was  enriching  ono  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
corrupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other ; 
and,  finally,  dividing  ihe  community  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.    So,  now,  he 
looks  only  to  a  uniform  currency,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  re- 
flecting liow  far  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  difficulties  that  impede  its  far- 
ther progress ;  that  banking  and  politics  are 
running  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
favorite  system  is  to  separate  it  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"  To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 
senator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.  It 
is  for  others,  and  not  me,  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 
which  I  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  preju- 
diced, and,  as  I  have  shown,  unfounded  opinion 
which  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 
They  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  facul- 
ties. I  have  no\\r  been  more  than  twenty-six 
years  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  gov- 
ernment, in  various  stations,  and  have  taken 
part  in  almost  all  the  great  questions  which 
nave  agitated  this  country  during  this  long  and 
important  period.  Throughout  the  whole  I 
have  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 
z*"nA  in  advance,  openly  and  freely  avowing  my 
opinions  on  all  questions,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  experience  to  condeinn  <t  aj>pr<ivc  my 
course.  Thus  artinsr.  I  have  often,  iinil  on  pri'nt 
questions,  separated  from  those  with  «hon»  ( 
usually  acted,  and  if  1  am  naily  so  (UCective  in 
sound  and  practical  Judgment  ns  the  siniitor 
represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found  any  wIutc, 
must  be  found  in  inch  instances,  or  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  responsiliility.  Now.  I 
a.<k,  in  which  of  the  many  instances  of  tlie  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  call  to  the  recollection  of  tho  Senate  all 
such;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  ju(l);e  fur 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myself,  that  I 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  n\ost  prominent, 
which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now, 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  I  would  nut 
submit  to  party  tranunels. 

"  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  pub- 
lic life,  tho  war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  1  first  took  my  scat  in  tlic  other 
House,  a  yoimg  man,  without  experience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  tho  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attaclieil  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  important  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Cheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  my  hearty  suppoit,  re- 
gardless of  party  tn.8.  Does  this  instance  sus- 
tain tho  charge  of  the  senator  ? 

"  Tho  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  day,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse  acts.  This,  too, 
was  a  party  men^uro  which  had  been  long  and 
warmly  contested,  and  of  course  tho  lines  of 
party  well  drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutely  opposed 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  The  second  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  the  system  ;  and  I  may 
refer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  confidence.  This  will 
scarcely  bo  selected  by  the  senator  to  make  good 
his  charge. 

'•  I  pass  over  other  instances,  nnd  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  That,  too,  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support.  It  proposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
$50,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks ;  that  is,  the  pub- 
lic debt  created  in  carrying  on  tho  then  war.  It 
was  provided  that  tho  bank  should  not  pay 
specie  during  tho  war,  and  for  three  years  after 
its  termination,  for  earning  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  funds.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  its 
own  credit  fVom  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution six  per  cent,  for  its  use.      I  had  scarcely 
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ever  liifon?  wriously  tlioiiulit  of  hankw  or  1)ftnk- 
iiijr,  l>iit  I  (liiirly  nnw  tlnoiipli  tliu  oiarntioii, 
nii'l  till'  (Inn^'iT  to  tlic  povfnimi'iit  imd  ('oiiiitry  ; 
ami,  ri'pirtlU'SH  of  party  tics  or  «1(  nunriatioiiH,  1 
onpoHu-ii  and  dcfculcii  it  in  t\\v  inaimtT  I  ex- 
)>laiiuMl  nt  tiit>  I'xtni  Hco^iuii.  I  thin  Kulijicted 
iiivsolf  to  tli(!  very  cluirjcu  whicli  tlio  Btimtor 
now  innkiR  ;  hut  time  lias  done  me  just  ."c,  as  it 
will  in  tlio  pn^sent  instance. 

"I'assinR  tiio  interveninj?  inf<tnnrcs,  T  come 
down  to  iny  aduiinitstration  of  tlie  War  Dtpart- 
nient,  where  1  acted  on  my  own  jud^'mcnt  and 
resiM>nsil)ility.  It  is  known  to  all,  tiiat  the  tie- 
j)artment,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disorpan- 
ized,  with  not  nmch  less  than  .tji^O.OOOjOUO  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts ;  and  the 
preatest  confusion  in  every  briuuh  of  eervicc. 
Tliouph  without  cxjK'rieuce.  I  prepared,  shortly 
ntlor  1  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  orjianizution,  and 
on  its  passajie  I  drew  up  the  l>r>dy  of  rules  for 
carryinp  the  act  into  execution ;  both  of  which  re- 
main substantially  unchunpcd  to  this  day.  After 
reducinj;  the  outstandiufi  accounts  to  a  lew  mil- 
lions, and  introducin!;  order  and  accoimtability  in 
every  branch  of  service,  nnd  biinpinp  tlown  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  from  four  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  annually,  without  subtracting  n 
single  comfort  from  either  officer  or  soldier,  I 
left  the  department  in  a  condition  tliat  might 
»vcll  be  comiMirod  to  the  best  in  any  cotmtry. 
If  I  am  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  the  sena- 
tor attributes  to  me,  herein  this  mass  of  details 
nnd  business  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  make  good  his  charge  ? 

'•  From  the  war  department  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  vou  now  occupy.  How  I 
acquitted  myself  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
leave  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  without  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisure,  gave  me  a 
pood  opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system  ;  of  which  1  profited.  I  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  lay,  and  how  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  influence  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  my  own  State,  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  destroy 
our  Institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  brings  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  ond  whore  passions 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
appeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict.  I  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribunal 
of  posterity;  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
nothing  will  be  found,  in  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  mtegrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

"  I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settled  the  account  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  me  and  my  accuser.  I 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
Rimnncd  it  when  forced  on  me.    1  have  acted  on 


the  dcfenfiirc.  nnd  if  it  is  to  cotitinue,  which 
n-sts  with  the  senator,  I  shall  throughout  om- 
tinue  Ko  to  act.  I  know  too  will  the  advantiu;e 
of  my  position  to  surrender  it.  The  senator 
conmienivd  the  conttoversv,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  he  should  be  i"CS|)onNi^)lo  for  the  direction 
it  8hnll  hereafter  take,  lie  his  detenninatiou 
what  it  may,  i  stand  prepared  to  meet  him." 


CHAPTEll    XXVIII. 

DKIIATE  IIETWKKN  MI!.  (LAY  AND  Ml!.  CALJIOL'N 
lifMUINDKllS  IIY  KAl'lI. 

Mb.  Clay: — "As  to  the  personal  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
nnist  take  the  occasion  to  eay  that  no  man  is 
more  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  .ill  jjcrsonal  con- 
troversy than  myself.  And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  nijr  life  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  disposition,  ho  man  cher- 
ishes less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resentment ; 
none  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury  sooner  than 
I  do.  The  duty  whicli  I  had  to  perform  in 
animadverting  upon  the  public  conduct  nnd 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
painful  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  public  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  j)erformanco 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  country. 
It  was  painful,  becaus^e  1  had  long  served  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  senator  fi-om  South 
Carolina,  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  great 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.  Throughout  my  whole  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  think  well 
of  him,  nnd  to  ascribe  to  him  public  virtues. 
Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the  extra 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed ;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  hin> 
others  than  those  which  he  himself  avowed. 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  read  this  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :  fllero 
Jlr.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  Edgefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1837  :]  a  letter  of  which  I  cannot  speak 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  nnd  to  myself. 
When  I  read  that  letter,  sir.  its  unblushing 
avowals,  and  its  unjust  reproaclies  cast  upon  my 
friends  and  myself,  1  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinion  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina.  One  eo  distin- 
guished as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulged 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  without 
a  reciprocal  privilege.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
lie  may  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  nnd 
out,  and  chasse,  among  principles  and  parties 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  animadversion. 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  ia 
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hii«  foniiiT  HiK'i'cli.  tlmt  w»',  tlie  wliic».  «;rro  tin- 1 
wwc  aii>l  uupiitriittic  in  not  uniting  with  liiin 
In  mipin'rlinn  the  liill  under  con-idonition.    Uut  ^ 
in  that    Kilplul.l   Kttor,  nmonjc  the   niotiv.H  | 
which  he  iiitfiicnH  for  iiuviiin  ui«.  I  iimU-iBtand  , 
hiin  to  (iwhiru  ihiit  ht-  couM  not  'l«rk  and  mi«- 
liiin  those  in  i-nt-h  o|iiM>«ili()n,  in  whoBc  wisdom, 
liminiHH,  and  imtriotisin,  1  have  no  rtation  to 
conlidt'.' 

"After  havinc  written  nnd  piil.hshed  to  the 
world  Hnch  u  ittter  a-s  that,  nnd  after  what  has 
folien  fniin  fnc  senator,  in  the  propresB  of  this 
debute,  towanU  my  political  friends,  dot-s  he 
imaftino  that  he  can  persuade  himself  and  the 
country  that  he  really  occupies,  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, a  defensive  attitude  /  In  that  letter  he 
says: 

" '  I  dourly  mw  tlmt  our  Ik'M  nnd  vlt'iiroiiK  sttnckB  linO  tnml* 
»  ilwK  »i"l  Mieawful  liiiprt"^"l"n.  Wiiit«  lhter|Bii.|i|iiti  lin<l 
ovt<rtlir"»n  ll»'  pn.i.iMlM'  turirr,  nri'l  «lili  It  llif  AiiiiTliiin 
nvMeiii  nnd  put  h  iiIo|.  ici  llio  oiin«rci'i«l"n»l  ii«iir|mtlcin  ;  and 
tliu  Joint  »ll«eks  of  onr  p«rly,  «nd  tli»l  of  our  old  opponcnn, 
lliu  ntjtionul  ropnlillcans  hud  fffi'i'tnnllv  lirouulit  down  tlib 
power  of  the  KxfiMiilve,  nnd  Hrr>'>ttd  Itii  fni'romlinii'ntK  f  ir 
tho  present.  It  whs  for  that  piiriMi«o  «e  had  unltfd.  True 
to  our  prlnclplo  of  oppoaillon  to  llu'  cncroacliinent  of  power, 
from  whiktuvi'r  qimrlfr  It  iijlght  coino,  Wu  did  nut  hfsltnte, 
dflerovorthrowlntf  the  protecMlve  »y«toni,  and  arrf.ttliis;  liKls- 
Inllve  unurpHtloTi,  to  join  the  snihorit  of  that  nysteni.  In  order 
to  arrest  the  eneroachinuntii  of  the  Kxueiitlve,  althoU(fh  wu 
dlRered  *•<  w  Idily  Bx  the  |niloii  on  almost  every  other  question, 
and  reirariled  the  umirpallon  of  ilio  K.xoeiitlve  hut  ns  a  neees- 
iary  constqueiico  of  the  principles  and  poUey  of  our  new 
allies.' 

"State  interposition  ! — that  is  os  I  understand 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  nullification, 
ho  asserts,  overthrew  tho  protective  tariff  and 
tho  American  system.  And  can  that  sei.ator, 
knowing  what  ho  knows,  and  what  I  know, 
deliberately  make  such  an  assertion  here?  I 
had  heard  similar  boasts  before,  but  did  not 
regard  them,  until  I  saw  them  coupled  in  this 
letter  with  tho  imputation  of  a  purpose  on  tho 
part  of  my  friends  to  disregard  the  compromise, 
and  revive  tho  high  tarifl'.  Nullification,  Mr. 
President,  overthrew  the  protective  policy ! 
No,  sir.  The  compromise  was  not  extorted  by 
tho  terror  of  nullification.  Among  other  more 
important  motives  that  influenced  its  passage, 
it  was  a  compassionate  concession  to  the  impru- 
dence and  Impotency  of  nullification  !  Tho  dan- 
ger from  nullification  itself  excited  no  more  ap- 
prehension than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  boys,  of  five  or  sis  years  of 
age,  decorated  in  brilliant  uniforms,  with  their 
gbudy  plumes  and  tiny  muskets,  inarching  up 
to  assault  a  corps  of  50,000  grenadiers,  six  feet 
high.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1832,  the  senator  from  .South  Carolina  was  in 
any  condition  other  than  that  of  dictating  tenns. 
Those  of  us  who  were  then  here  must  recollect 
well  his  haggai-d  looks  and  his  anxious  and  de- 
pressed countenance.  A  highly  estimable  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  allud- 
mg  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  South 
Carolina,  and  declarations  of  President  Jackson 
with  respect  to  certain  distinguished  individuals 
Vol.  II.— 8 


whom  he  had  drnoiin<vd  mid  proscrilK'd,  suit! 
to  me,  on  more  than  one  iHTft>ion,  n  IVrriiitr  to 
the  ceiinlor  from  .SoMth  Citrolina  uikI  >-otiii-  of 
his  collin;;uis,  "They  are  clever  fellows,  iumI  it 
will  never  do  to  Kt  oM  Jnek>oii  han^  llu  ni.'' 
Sir,  this  di^clo(»me  is  e.Moitid  Irom  mo  hy  the 
senator. 

"So  far  from  niillificiition  liiivin;;  overihrown 
the  proteetive  policy,  in  assenting  to  the  coin- 
promi.><e,  it  e.\|)re>.'*ly  sanctioned   the  conslilu- 
tional  power  which  it  hail  so  strongly  contra 
verted,  and  |Hrj)etuated  it.     '1  here  is  pr')ti(tion 
from  one  end  to  the  otiier  in  the  coniproniiMi 
act ;  modified  and  limited  it  is  true,  but  protec- 
tion nevertheless.    There  is  protection,  nde<iimtc 
and  abundant  protection,  until  the  year  IMI'2; 
and   protection    indefinitely  beyond  it.     Until 
that  year,  tho  biennial  reduction  of  duties  is 
sl(jw  and  moderate,  Hueh  as  was  jK-rfeetly  satis- 
factory to  tlie  manufacturers.     Now,  if  the  sys- 
tem were  altogether  unconstitutional,  as  had 
been  contended,  how  could  tlie  senator  vote  for 
a  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years  ?    Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  the  provision  for 
cash  duties,  homo  valuations,  a  long  and  liberal 
list  of  free  articles,  carefully  made  out  by  my 
friend  from  Khodo  Island  (Mr.  Kmciit),  ex- 
pressly for  tho  benefit  of  the  manufacturers ;  and 
tho  power  of  discrimination,  reserved  also  for 
their  benefit ;  within  tho  maximum  rate  of  duty 
fixed  in  the  uct.     In  the  consultations  between 
the  senator  and  myself  in  respect  to  the  com- 
promise act,  on  every  point  upon  which  I  in- 
sisted ho  gave  w."".     lie  was  for  a  shorter  term 
than  nine  years,  and  more  rapid  reduction.     I 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.     lie  was  for  fifteen  in- 
stead of  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  duty  ; 
but  yielded.    He  was  agaiii.nt  any  discrimination 
within  the  limited  range  of  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers ;  but  consented.     To  tho 
last  he  protested  against  home  valuation,  but 
iinally  gave  way.     Such  is  the  compromise  act ; 
and  the  Senate  will  see  with  what  projiriety  the 
senator  can  assert  that  nullification  hud  over- 
thrown the  protective  tarifi"  and  the  American 
system.    Nullification  !  which  a.ssertcd  the  ex- 
traordinary principle  that  one  of  twenty-four 
members  of  a  confederacy,  by  its  separate  action, 
could  subvert  and  set  aside  the  expressed  will 
of  tho  whole  !     Nullification  !  a  strange,  imprac- 
ticable, incomprehensible  doctrine,  that  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical  school  oi 
German  philosophy,  or  would  be  v^-orthy  of  the 
puzzling  theological  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  President,  in  the  conmiencc- 
ment  of  the  protective  policy,  ever  supposed 
that  it  was  to  be  perpetual.  We  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  temporary  protection  extended  to 
our  infant  manufactures,  would  bring  them  up, 
and  enable  them  to  withstand  competition  with 
those  of  Europe.  ^Ve  thought,  as  tho  wise 
French  minister  did,  who,  when  urged  by  a 
British  minister  to  consent  to  the  equal  iulro- 
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dilution  Into  the  tuocniintrli '^  of  their  rmp^ctlro 
|ir«ilii(ii(in«,  npliid  llmt  fr«««  trndc  inijtht  U- 
very  wfll  for  a  roiintry  Mfi'inn  inniiiifiK-tim'M 
liiiif  rcuclicd  |K'rff<'tiiin,  Init  wiw  not  rnlin'ly 
mlnptiMl  In  II  riiuntrv  which  wiMhol  to  hiiilil  up 
\t*  u\MmT»t:t\in'i*.  If  thn  proti^'tivt'  jnilicy  wtTf 
tnfirc'ly  to  rinse  in  \H4'2,  it  would  liavc  exiHtiii 
twcnty-dix  ycarH  from  \H\i\  or  18  from  lH21j 

finite  M  lon^  aM  nt  cither  of  those  iieritxls,  ilH 
rii'iiilM  siippoMi'cJ  tiii^ht  lio  nrrcKNiiry,  Hut  it 
(Iocs  not  cuuHe  then,  nnd  I  ^inwrely  hope  timt 
th(!  iiroviwions  mntnirifd  in  thf  eomproniiw  aet 
for  Its  l)enelit  hcyond  that  |H.rind,  will  Imj  found 
fnflk'ient  for  the  |irti<crvation  of  all  our  interest- 
iiij?  luanufuctureH.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
lure  to,  and  ahido  by  the  compromiec  in  all  ItH 
provinionH,  present  and  proHiKitive,  if  its  fair 
()|)eration  is  undisturbccl.  The  Senate  well 
knowH  that  I  have  been  constantly  in  favor  of  a 
8trict  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  conipromiHe 
net.  1  have  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  sec  it  faithfully  and  in- 
violably maintained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  South  were 
the  weaker  party,  has  hitherto  united  with  mo 
in  Kustninin^;  it.  NcverthcleKS,  ho  has  left  us, 
ns  he  tells  us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  ho 
apprehended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  high  tarilf. 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edgelleld  letter,  to  say  : 

'"I  clearly  pprrolvrd  that  n  very  linfiorUnt  qnoallon  wu 
preMioteil  fur  uiir  (Ictcrinlnntlon,  w'hk'li  we  weru  coiii|iellr<l 
Imlceido  (urthwitli :  ahiill  wo  contliiiio  our  Joint  attack  witli 
the  nattonnis  en  tlmno  In  power,  In  tlio  new  |i<>nlt|nn  wlilcli 
tiicy  liRTo  been  c<iin|>vlle(l  to  occupy  ?  It  was  clear  that,  with 
«iir  joint  forcca,  wo  coulil  utterly  overthrow  and  duinollah 
tliuui.  Uut  It  waa  not  Wfi  clear  that  f/M  riciory  tcoiild 
mure  not  to  «^  but  exclusively  to  the  benellt  of  our  allloa 
and  their  camse.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  stnigglo 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  tho  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  party  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  He  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  ho  and  his  party 
would  be  absorbed  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  bo 
their  fate  in  his  r°,ir  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there?  i  there  no  danger  that  the 
senator  and  his  pariy  will  bo  absorbed  by  the 
administration  party  ?  Or  docs  ho  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  the 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that '  it  would 
a}so  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  tho  union  of  the  entire 
South.'  What  art  of  an  union  of  the  South 
does  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
federacy ?  Does  he  want  an)  other  union  of  it? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  .  *nte.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  >*  \-J.  ho  means  b; 
the  South.     IIo  sometimes  t-.U-i  sf  the  I'tanta- 


tion  or  staple  States.      ■ 
staple   State.      Virginia 
more  so.     And  Kentuckv 
kIso  staple  productions.* 
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i-,  Nor.'H  Uarolina 
uiul  'l'jn>\ossce  have 
i^vo  all  '.livse  States 


f*rtjt  of  h  in  .Sonth  7  I  fenr,  Mr.  I'rraldcnt,  that 
ih' ri^'itictil  (rrofrmpliy  of  the  *<  uator  compre* 
hentH  a  much  larpT  .^oiith  tli  ui  that  South 
which  Is  the  object  of  IiIm  [Mtrticilur  solicitude  | 
and  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  Mhould  have  to 
go  to  South  ('arolinii;  and.  u|i<iu  our  nrri\ul 
there,  trace  him  to  Fort  Hill.  Thm  lit  the  di*- 
intereitcd  senator  from  South  Carolina! 

"  Itiit  hi)  hoM  li'fi  no  party,  nnd  joined  no 
party  I  No!  None.  With  the  daily  evidences 
iH'foro  us  of  his  fi'er|U('rit  association,  counselling 
and  acting  with  the  other  part^',  he  would  tax 
our  cre<lnlity  too  much  to  require  ua  to  lieliova 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  with  it.  Ha 
may  Ktaiid  upon  his  reserved  rights  ;  but  they 
must  Ih'  mentally  reserved,  for  they  arc  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  Ahnndoned  no  party  1 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  us. 
and  assigns  bis  reasons  for  doing  it;  one  ol 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  fuvor  of  that  national 
hank  which  tho  senator  himself  has  sustained 
alx>ut  twenty-four  yonrs  of  the  twenty-seven 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Whatever  im- 
pression tho  senator  may  endeavor  to  make 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  largo, 
no  man  within  the  Senate,  who  has  eyes  to  sec, 
or  ears  to  hear,  can  mistake  his  present  position 
and  party  connection.  If,  in  tho  speech  which 
I  addressed  to  tho  Senate  on  a  former  day, 
thcro  hii'l  been  a  single  fact  stated  which  was 
not  perfectly  true,  or  an  inference  drawn  which 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  description  of 
his  situation  which  was  incorrect,  no  man  would 
enjoy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  recti* 
fying  the  error.  If,  in  tho  picture  which  I  por- 
trayed of  t'  r  enator  and  hiM  coursCj  there  be 
any  thing  wliich  can  justly  give  him  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  to  the 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public  man 
IS  a  fair  subject  for  exposure  and  animadversion. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  before,  I  had  just 
pcru.sed  this  letter.  I  recollected  all  its  re- 
proaches and  imputations  against  us,  and  those 
which  were  made  or  implied  in  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Does  he  expect  to  bo  allowed  to  cast 
such  imputations,  and  make  such  reproaches 
against  others  without  retaliation?  Holding 
myself  amenable  for  my  public  conduct,  I  choose 
to  animadvert  tipon  his,  and  upon  that  ■■  others, 
whenever  circumstances,  in  my  judjjmijit,  /en- 
dcr  it  necesbiiry ;  and  I  do  it  undc-  al'  ji.s.  t  - 
sponsibility  which  belongs  to  th  '■•vcr  i-^o  oi 
auch  a  privilege. 

"  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exercise 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  myself;  and, 
without  being  very  specific,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  impute  to  mo  the  charge  of  going 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  manner 
vrhich  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  conjecture 
'.I.  (he  senator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stale  and 
refuted  calumny  of  George  Kremer,  I  assure 
Viim  I  can  hear  it  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  he  can  find  any  fragment  of  that 
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f(nt  tifinncr  to  oirrr  lii<  own  «l>«Trn<ton». 
lie  i-i  iKTfr.  tly  nt  liU  riy  t..  injoy  nil  tin-  >\.  \Hr 
»vhi<*i  it  »ir<inlH.  Ill' my  cai'i'  tliin-  wu^  n'l 
poll  .IT  nliiiut  it;  I  wns  n  nunilxT  of  1 1  if 
llou>  ■  'if  Hi-[in-^intnf  iv<v<,  nml  lift'l  to  M>»''  «  *"'*^ 
forom-  r,f  thrrc  cnmli'liittw  for  thf  im-Hidi'iii  ^ 
Mr.  Crnwfonr.*  imf >rtiiimtf  pliycuHl  ••oiuliti.i, 
tihiod  liiiii  out  of  till-  (|iu'.«tioii.  Tho  cliui.  .•  wan,  . 
Oivnfxrv,  limit.ii  to  tin*  vimrnMo  Ki'iU'iiiitn 
from  MiisMictiuKotts,  r.r  to  flic  .listin(riiishod  in- 
ImMfant  of  tin-  hcniiitiip'.  I  foiild  jrivc  l.iit  one  | 
roti- ;  Bn<l.  mronlinfrly.  as  I  Ktatod  <.n  ii  f»nniT  j 
(HcaHion,  t  pnve  tlio  vote  which,  IkIdpo  I  kft 
Kentucky,  1  cnniniiinicnfcd  to  my  colKafrnc  | 
(Mr.  I''  MT  M>i  nJ,  it  whs  my  intention  to  jtive 
in  til  '!!'  imt'iicy  which  linp|Kiuil.  I  have 
Mv  moment  recntleil  the  vote  I  then 
li  ;<  ;  ue,  thnt  tlie  lefrii*Iature  of  Ken- 
uckv  had  I'lnt'sted  the  representatives  from 
.h  t  -t:  •"  tfi  vote  for  (Jeneral  Jnckson  ;  hut  my 
own  i.umodidto  constituents,  I  knew  well,  wore 
(pposel  to  hi*  election,  and  it  was  their  will, 
and  not  that  <-»"  the  le)?i8latiire,  according  to 
every  principle  nnplicaLlo  to  the  doctiinc  of  in- 
Ktru  tions,  which  I  wa«  to  deposit  in  the  hallot- 
l)o.\.  It  is  their  Rlorv  and  my  own  never  to 
have  concurred  in  the  elevation  of  (ieneral 
JacUcon.  They  ratiiled  and  confirmed  my  vote, 
and  every  representative  that  they  have  sent  to 
Ct)n;rrcf>s  since,  including  my  friend,  the  present 
member,  lias  concura'd  with  mo  in  opposition 
to  the  election  and  administration  of  lieneral 
J.ackson. 

"  If  my  information  be  not  entirely  incorrect, 
nnd  there  was  any  going  over  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  which  terminated  in  February, 
lii'2!),  the  senator  from  South  Carolina— and  not 
1 — ^vcnt  over.  I  have  understood  that  the 
senator,  when  he  ceased  to  bo  in  favor  of  him- 
self,— that  is,  after  the  memorable  movement 
made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  present  minister  to 
Russia  (Mr.  Dallas),  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  canvass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.  AVhat  motives  induced  him 
afterwards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  I  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
impute  to  others  uncharitable  motives,  and  I 
leave  the  senator  to  settle  that  account  with  his 
own  conscience  and  liis  country.  No,  sir,  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  myself,  and  feel 
pi .  ,'cctly  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from  others, 
on  account  of  any  part  which  I  took  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1825.  And  I  look  back  with  entire  and 
conscious  satisfaction  Jipon  tne  whoio  course  of 
the  arduous  adn\in>stration  which  ensued. 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it 
to  be  my  misfortune  to  be  always  riding  some 
hobby,  and  that  I  stick  to  it  till  I  ride  it  down. 
I  think  it  is  his  never  m  stick  to  one  long 
enough.  He  is  like  a  courier  who,  riding  from 
post  to  post,  w  ith  relays  of  fresh  horses,  when 
he  changes  his  steed,  siems  to  forget  altogether 
the  last  which  he  had  mounted.  Now,  it  is  a 
Vart  of  my  pride  and  pleasui-e  to  wiy,  that  1 


never  tn  my  life  rhnnip"*!  mv  dr1ili<mlo  opini'  ii 
iipi'ii  niiy  (rrnit  iiucijiin  nl  iiniiMUitl  policy  l>iil 
oiivc.  and  tlint  \\n*  tHcnty-two  yurt  otto,  on 
(Ii.  i|iit'f<lioii  <>f  tlic  p'lwir  to  i-stalilisli  M  bniiK 
<i|  till  I'iiii#-<1  State-.  The  clmii|;c  wim  wroiitrlit 
by  the  -nd  illi'l  di-nslroii-*  ev|.,.riehci'  oC  llie 
want  of  <(teh  an  iit^litiitioii,  itrowinK  out  of  the 
caIiii  '  <'s  i.f  war.  It  w  U'>  it  chitUKe  ^^liich  I 
matte  111  cnimtiori  with  Mr.  Madison,  t\v«  >:o\. 
cniors  of  Viriiuiiii  »nd  the  ^'iviit  body  <■!'  'h* 
re|i<ibtican  party,  to  wlurb  I  Imve  ever  W« 
loii.ed. 

'-  The  diKtiii(:uish(d  sfnator  Hticks  long  to  no 
hi'.iby.  ll(>  uiL><r>iice  jraylv  nioimted  on  flial 
of  internal  iiiiproveiiiciit  .  U'e  rode  tJitM  ilouMo 
— the  senator  liefnie,  iind  I  IkjIii  J  hwii.  lie 
)|uietlj  slip|i(d  olf.  leav'iiig  me  to  hold  the  liridle. 
lie  inlrodiK'ed  mid  carrieil  Ui><  ii^h  Coii^resit  in 
iHl'i,  the  bill  fietliiig  ajiart  t' .v  Urjie  bonus  (>f 
the  Itank  of  the  Initcd  Stales  lor  internal  im- 
provements, lli^  speteh.  dt  livereil  on  that  oc- 
casion, doi's  not  intimate  the  snialh-t  (piestion 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  >>t'  the  govern- 
ment,  but  proceeds  iiixmi  the  a.-.-utnption  of  its 
being  incontestable.  When  lie  w  as  sub  » - 
quently  in  the  department  <■(  war,  \w  made  to 
Congress  a  brilliant  report,  i-i-  ■  •<  tiing  as  splen- 
did and  n>a(:niticent  a  schem  of  intc-rnal  iui- 
provements  for  the  entire  nu  mi.  as  ever  was 
presented  to  the  admiration  nd  wonder  of 
mankind. 

'■  No,  sir,  the  senator  from  Soi  >th  Carolina  is 
free  from  all  reproach  of  stickii  ;  to  hobbies. 
He  was  for  a  bank  of  the  United  ^  itt  s  in  181(1. 
He  proposed,  supported,  and  wit  his  accus- 
tomed obility,  carried  through  the  <  aarter.  He 
sustained  it  upon  its  admitted  gnu  nds  of  con- 
stitutitmality,  of  which  he  never  ome  breathed 
the  expression  of  a  doubt.  During  lie  twenty 
years  of  its  continiMUux'  no  scruple  c  r  escajitd 
from  him  as  to  the  power  to  cn^ate  i  And  in 
18u4,  when  it  was  about  to  expire,  ic  delil>e- 
rately  advocated  the  renewal  of  it.-  term  for 
twelve  years  more.  How  profoinui  he  may 
suppose  the  power  of  analysis  to  be,  a  '1  what- 
ever opinion  he  may  entertain  of  his  o\\  n  meta- 
physical faculty, — can  he  imnp-iiie  tl  it  iiiiy 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  man  <  in  ever 
comprehend  how  it  is  constitutiojial  to  'lolong 
an  unconstitutional  bunk  for  twelve  yeai  ?  He 
may  have  all  the  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered 
read  to  us  in  an  audible  voice  by  the  secretary, 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  attentively  to  hear 
them,  beginning  with  his  speech  in  favor  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  down  to  his 
speech  against  a  bank  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
delivered  the  other  day,  and  he  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  his  task.  1  do  not  speak  this  in 
any  unkind  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honorable 
senator  when  he  will  be  consistent.  He  will 
bo  so,  when  he  resolves  henceforward,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  never  to  pronounce  the 
word  again.  AVe  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together;  we  remained  together  throuijh- 
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3ut  the  war  and  down  to  the  pence.  We  agreed 
B8  to  a  )>ank  of  the  United  States — as  to  a  pro- 
tective tarill'— as  to  internal  iinproTcmcnts — 
and  lately,  as  to  those  arhitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  charucterizcd  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
piihlic  men  ever  agreed  hetter  together  in  re- 
t^pect  to  important  measures  of  national  policy. 
Wt!  concur  now  in  notliing.  'Ve  separate  for 
ever." 

.Mr.  Cai.houx.  '•  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  equal  pain 
and  amazement.  Now  it  happens  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  self-same  sentiments  just  as 
strongly  in  1834,  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  pcity;  and  of  which  a  vast  number  of 
copies  were  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  changed  his  principles,  he 
has  most  certainly  changed  his  company  j  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  setting  out  in  public  life  a 
rep\iblican  of  the  school  of  '1)8,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  federal  party,  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  I  believed  their  political 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  tlie  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  ho  has ; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
fornierly  to  different  and  opposing  parties — par- 
ties, as  every  one  knows,  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles. 

'•  lie  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tarifT  of  1816, 
and  took  the  lead  in  its  support.  He  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  again.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
then  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measure  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  ofi'-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  friend.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  constitutional  (juestion,  was  not 
touched  at  all.  It  was  not  made,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, 1  believe  little  of  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  1810.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  in  1813,  when  I  opposed  a  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  much  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.  But  while  I  declared,  in  my 
place,  that  1  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
1  at  the  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  far 
as  I  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  the  war  and  the 
sxtreme  policy  of  the  government  had  turned 
nto  that  channel.     The  senator  refers  to  my 


report  on  internal  improvement,  when  1  wal 
secretary  of  war ;  but,  as  usual  with  him,  for- 
gets to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  to  which  I  was  bound  to 
answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not 
involve  the  constitutional  question  ;  of  which 
the  senator  may  now  satisfy  himself,  if  he  will 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report.  As  to  the 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  rtcommendatioa 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message;  and  al- 
though I  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment, leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter, 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution 
should  be  amended,  in  conforaiity  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son's recommendation.  I  did  not  touch  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  pos- 
sess the  power ;  and  when  lequested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  of 
the  leading  members,  I  refused,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that,  though  I  believed  it  existed,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  far  it  extended. 
As  to  the  bill,  it  was  perfectly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  which  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  proposed,  and 
with  the  object  intended,  but  which  could  not 
be  used  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
after. 

"  In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  said  the 
senator's  speech  was  relni.'^•^ ;  bi\i,  both  for  ita 
omissions  and  mistakes ;  Ind  In^t  senator  iufera, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a 
difl'erenco  between  his  spoken  and  printed 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  the  latter. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  said  here  in  de- 
bate. I  know  no  other  but  th.o  speech  deliver- 
ed here. 

"As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine, 
will  be  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  deeper 
interest  in  consequence  of  this  day's  occurrence. 
It  is  all  I  ask." 

Mr.  Clav.  "  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  claimed  that  the  influence  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  had  effected 
the  tarifl"  compromise.  Mr.  C.  had  so  stated 
the  fact  when  up  before.  But  in  the  Edge- 
field letter  the  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de- 
nounced those  with  whom  he  had  been  acting, 
as  persons  in  whom  he  could  have  no  confi- 
dence, and  imputed  to  them  the  design  of  re« 
ncwing  a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  as  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for 
his  recent  course.  When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saw  a 
charge  like  this,  together  with  an  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  all  this  deliberately 
written  and  published,  I  could  not  but  feel  very 
differently  from  what  I  should  have  done  under 
a  mere  casual  remark. 
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"  But  the  Fcnator  Fays,  that  if  I  have  not 
cliaiiped  principles,  I  have  at  least  pot  into 
etrange  company.  "Why  really,  Mr,  President, 
the  gentleman  has  so  recently  changed  his  rela- 
tions that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  into 
what  company  he  has  fallen  himself.  He  savs 
that  Rome  of  my  friends  once  bclonge<l  to  the 
federal  party.  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  go  into  an 
examination  with  the  honorable  senator  at  any 
time,  an<l  then  we  shall  see  if  there  are  not 
more  members  of  that  same  old  federal  party 
amongst  those  whom  the  senator  has  so  re- 
cently joined,  than  on  our  side  of  the  house. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  old  federal  par- 
ty with  whom  he  is  now  acting.  For  all  the 
former  grounds  of  diflbrenco  which  distin- 
guishcf'  that  party,  and  were  the  great  subjects 
of  contention  between  them  and  the  republi- 
cans, have  ceased  from  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances,  mth  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  execu- 
tive power.  This  wa.s  a  leading  policy  of  the 
federal  partj'.  A  strong,  powerful,  and  ener- 
pttic  executive  wn.s  its  favorite  tenet.  The 
leading  members  of  that  party  liad  come  out  of 
the  national  convention  with  an  impression  that 
under  the  new  constitution  the  executive  arm 
was  too  weak.  The  danger  they  apprehended 
was,  that  the  executive  would  bo  absorbed  by 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government ; 
and  accordingly  the  old  fcdenil  doctrine  was 
that  the  Executive  must  be  upheld,  that  its  in- 
fluence must  be  extended  and  Btrcngthened ; 
and  as  a  means  to  this,  that  its  patronage  must 
!>c  multiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this 
hour  the  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the 
senator  has  joined,  but  this  very  thing?  It 
was  maintained  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Madi- 
Bon,  that  to  remove  a  public  otficer  without 
valid  cause,  would  rightfully  subject  a  president 
of  the  United  States  to  impeachment.  But 
noTt  not  only  is  no  reason  required,  but  the 
principle  is  niaintainod  that  no  reason  can  be 
asked.  A  is  removed  and  B  is  put  in  his  place, 
because  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  president. 

"  The  senator  is  fond  of  the  record,  I  should 
not  myself  have  gone  to  it  but  for  the  infinite 
gravity  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
appeals  to  it  in  vindication  of  liis  own  consis- 
tency. Let  me  then  read  a  little  from  one  of 
the  very  speeches  in  1834,  from  which  he  has 
BO  liberally  quoted,  and  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary to  read  so  loud,  and  the  Senate  to  listen  so 
attentively : 

"  But  there  Is  In  my  opinion  a  strong.  If  not  an  Insuperable 
objeutiun  against  rosortlii  to  this  uicii-siiru,  reiiuUIng  froii,  *lie 
/<ict  thai  an  cxcliiBive  receipt  of  specie  In  tlie  treasury  wou  d, 
to  give  U  etlicaey,  and  to  prevent  extcn>lve  speculation  find 
fi  a.id,  require  an  entire  disconnection  on  the  part  of  the  fov- 
ernnient,  witli  the  banking  system,  In  nil  itH  forms,  and  a  re- 
sort to  the  strong  box,  as  the  means  of  preserving  and  guard- 
ing lia  funds— a  iiieans.  If  praciiuihle  at  all  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  liable  to  the  nbjeullon  of  being  far  kau  «<//«,  ecwio- 
itilcal,  and  ejftnieiit,  t/uiii  Vie preHenW" 

"  Here  is  a  strong  dentmciation  of  that  very 
»3'Btem  he  is  now  eulogising  to  the  skies.   Here 


he  deprecates  a  disconnection  with  nil  banks  na 
a  most  disastrous  measure* ;  and,  as  the  str(inL'e>-t 
argument  against  it,  says  that  it  will  neoi-ssurilv 
lead  to  the  antiquated  policy  of  the  strong  \»\\. 
Yet,  now  the  senator  thinks  the  strong  Imx 
system  the  wisest  thing  on  earth.  As  lo  tin- 
acquiescence  of  the  honorable  senator  in  nu-n- 
sures  deemed  by  him  tinconstitutional,  I  only 
regret  that  he  suddenly  stojiped  short  in  his 
acquiescence.  He  was,  in  IMli,  at  the  head  ot 
the  finance  committee,  in  the  other  House,  having 
been  put  there  by  myself,  arquiexcinir  all  the 
while  in  the  doctrines  of  a  bank,  as  iwrfectly 
sound,  and  reporting  to  that  ellict.  He  actpii- 
esced  for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt  es- 
caping from  him  during  the  whole  time.  'J'lu- 
year  1834  comes:  the  dejiosits  are  seized,  the 
currency  turned  up  side  down,  and  the  senator 
comes  forward  fintl  proposes  us  ii  remedy  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bunk  t)f  the  United  States  for 
twelve  years — here  acquiescing  once  more  ;  and 
as  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  save  the  comitiy. 
But  if  the  salvation  of  the  cotmtry  woidd  justiiy 
his  acquiescence  in  1810  anil  in  1834, 1  can  only 
regret  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
acquiesce  once  more  in  what  would  have  reme- 
died all  our  evils. 

"  In  regard  to  the  tariff  of  1 81fi.  has  the  senator 
forgotten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the 
protection  of  the  cotton  niiinufactiire  7  The 
very  point  of  that  dispute  was,  whether  we  had 
a  right  to  give  protection  or  not.  He  admits 
the  truth  of  what  I  .said,  that  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  government  to 
protect  our  own  industry  was  never  raised  In- 
fore  1820  or  1822.  It  was  but  first  hinted,  then 
controverted,  and  soon  after  expamled  into  nul- 
lification, although  the  senator  had  supported 
the  tariff  of  1810  on  the  very  ground  that  we 
had  power.  I  do  not  now  recollect  distinctly 
his  whole  course  in  the  legislature,  but  he  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  bonus  bill  in  181(i.  and 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  which  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  a  doubt  of  the  constittitional  power. 
But  why  set  apart  a  bonus,  if  the  government 
had  no  power  to  make  internal  improvements  ? 
If  he  wished  internal  improvements,  but  con- 
.scientiously  believed  them  unconstitutional,  why 
did  ho  not  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  constitution  ?  Yet  he  oll'ereil  no 
such  thing.  When  he  produced  his  splendid 
report  from  the  war  department,  what  did  he 
mean?  Why  did  he  tanttdize  us  with  that 
bright  and  gorgeous  picttire  of  canals  and  roads, 
and  piers  and  harbors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers  ] 
The  senator  says  in  reply,  that  this  report  did 
not  broach  the  constitutional  question.  True. 
But  why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  did  not  entertain  himself  any  douLt 
about  it?  What  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
would  it  be,  should  the  head  of  a  dejwirtment. 
iu  his  ofliciat  capacity,  present  a  report  to  both 
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liotiHcs  of  Congress,  proposing  a  most  flal)Oratc 
plan  for  tilt'  inf-tTiial  iiiiprovciiiciit  of  the  whole 
union,  nccompanicil  l)y  estimates  and  statistical 
tal)le«,  when  he  lielitrved  there  was  no  power  in 
either  honse  to  adopt  any  I)art  of  it.  The  sena- 
tor dwells  upon  hi,s  consistency  :  I  can  tell  him 
\ihen  he  will  be  consistent — and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  again." 

Mr.  Cai.iioln.  -'As  to  the  tariff  of  1810, 1 
never  denied  that  Conjrress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tarilf  for  the  jmrimsc  of 
revenue  ;  nnd  beyond  that  the  tariff  of  1810 
did  not  fro  one  inch.  1'hc  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

"As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  nin  opposed  to  its  au;:- 
mentation,  and  I  will  go  as  far  in  j)reventinp;  it 
as  any  man  in  this  House.  I  mninlain  that  the 
e.xccutive  and  judicial  authorities  shou' '  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
bufrin  to  exercise  such  jwwer.  the  matter  should 
be  tf.kcn  up  by  Con;;ress.  These  oi)inions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and  1  will  go  as  far 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  I  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
)>y  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restrict- 
ing the  one.     I  war  upon  both. 

"  The  senator  says  1  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  su.spccteil 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  the  tarilf.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
bit  a  national  bank,  I  Ijelieve  that  banks  natu- 
rally anil  assuredly'  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  community.  Tlie  higher  tlie  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits  ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  a  sur- 
jilus  and  the  government  disbursements.  If  the 
banking  jiower  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
1  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. AVhen  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  government,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
1  am  ver}'  glad  that  the  question  is  now  fairly 
met.  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation  ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  be  on  the  republican  side  in  opjjosition  to 
taxes ;  if  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

'•  The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  1  did  so 
because  the  connection  existed.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
state  of  things.  I  went  on  the  ground  that  the 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  The  St.itc  banks 
exist ;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  that 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  done,  and 
rannot  be  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
Jbr  ever. 


"  I  was  formerly  decided  in  favor  of  eeparatinj; 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  im- 
possible then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  nothing  but  disasttT.  The  senator 
says  the  separation  rdready  exists ;  but  it  id 
only  contingent  ;  whenever  the  banks  resume, 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834 
I  objected  to  the  sul)-treasury  project,  and  I 
thought  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  before 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe,  as 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  (.Mr.  Bayard.)  1  was  then  undei 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  safe 
i  but  it  proves  otherwise." 

I  Mr.  Clav.  '•  If  the  senator  would  review  his 
'  speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
j  exjilicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  system. 
1  •■  The  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
I  lina  (I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  South 
'■  Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted 
I  all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  1  think,  when  he  finds 
!  into  what  federal  doclrines  and  federal  company 
i  he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  soon  to  feel 
!  regret  and  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  per- 
;  suaded,  weighed  sufficiently  the  import  of  the 
I  unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
'  letter  towards  his  former  allies — imputations 
!  that  their  principles  arc  (langerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  their  want  of  Mi-mne.ss  and  pa- 
I  triotism.  I  have  read  tliat  singular  letter  again 
j  and  again,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and  ix^ 
I  grct ;  more,  howevei-,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  dotie  ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  adjustment  of  the  account  between 
the  senator  and  myself,  just  made,  may  be  as 
satisfactory  to  him  as  I  a.ssure  him  and  the 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the  senator  ajipears  desirous  of  Jiav- 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clav.     '-Not  at  all." 


The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clay  terminated  for  the  day,  and  with 
apparent  good  feeling;  but  only  to  break  out 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  further 
political  revelations  important  to  history  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  jiersonal  as  well 
as  political,  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bitter 
warfare  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  to  him 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complimen- 
tary call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  to  him 
an  approbation  of  his  leading  measures.  All 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he  bad  be- 
come a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ;  but  u 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence  60  de- 
cided, after  a  seven  years'  perseverance  in  a  war- 
fare so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  pasi 
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without  the  imputation  of  sinister  motives; 
and,  accordingly,  a  desi^rn  upon  the  presidency 
as  successor  to  Jlr.  Van  Buren  was  attributed 
to  him.  The  opposition  newspapers  abounded 
with  this  imputation;  and  an  early  occasion 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  public  debate.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  brought 
into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  cede  to  the  several 
States  the  public  lands  within  their  limits, 
after  a  sale  of  the  saleable  parts  at  graduated 
prices,  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties— the 
new  States  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  same  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  two 
years  before ;  but  Mr.  Clay,  taking  it  up  as  a 
new  measure,  inquired  if  it  was  an  administra- 
tion measure?  whether  ho  had  brought  it  in 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  ?  If  no- 
thing more  had  been  said  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
have  answered,  that  it  was  the  same  bill  which 
he  had  brought  in  two  years  before,  when  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  administration ;  and  that  his 
reasons  for  bringing  it  in  were  the  same  now  as 
then ;  but  Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  taunt  him  with 
his  new  relations  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
to  connect  the  bill  with  the  visit  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  approval  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn saw  that  the  inquiry  was  only  a  vehicle 
for  the  taunt,  and  took  it  up  accordingly  in  that 
sense :  and  this  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  join  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  to  explanations  on  other  points,  which  be- 
long to  history.  Mr.  Clay  began  the  debate  thus : 

"  Whilst  up,  Mr.  Clay  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  administration  is  in  favor  cif  or 
against  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral  and  un- 
committed. This  inquiry  he  should  Dv-t  make, 
if  the  recent  relations  between  the  senator  who 
introduced  this  bill  and  the  head  of  that  admin- 
istration, continued  to  exist ;  but  rumors,  of 
which  the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are 
full,  assert  that  those  relations  are  entirely 
changed,  and  have,  within  a  few  days,  been 
substituted  by  others  of  an  in+imate,  friendly, 
and  confidential  nature.  And  shortly  after  the 
time  when  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  to  introduce  this  bill.  Whether 
this  motion  has  or  has  not  any  connection  with 
that  adjustment  of  former  differences,  the  public 
would,  ho  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.  At 
all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  re- 
lation of  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality,  the 
administration  actually  stands  to  this  momen- 
(ous  measure  5  and  he  [5Ir.  C]  supposed  that 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  or  some  other 


senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  informa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  besides  vindicating  himself,  re- 
buked the  indeconmi  of  making  his  personal 
conduct  a  subject  of  public  remark  in  the  .Sen- 
ate ;  and  threw  back  the  taunt  by  nniimliii}; 
Mr.  Clay  of  his  own  chani^e  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

"  lie  paid  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  in- 
troduced other,  and  extraneous  jRU-sonul  matter, 
and  asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  siinction  of 
the  Executive ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  in- 
quiry, that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  chanjro 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between 
the  President  and  myself  within  the  last  few 
days,  lie  [Mr.  C]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  decorous  or  proper  that  his  j)cr- 
sonal  relations  should  be  drawn  in  question 
here.  Whether  he  should  establish  or  suspend 
personal  relations  with  the  President,  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
which  belongs  to  himself  individually  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety,  without  consulting  iiny 
one,  much  less  the  senator.  It  was  none  of  his 
concern,  and  he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in 
relation  to  it. 

"  But  the  senator  assumes  that  a  clianpe  in 
my  personal  relations  involves  a  change  ol' i)oli- 
tieal  position ;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds  hi 
right  to  make  the  inquiry.  lie  judges,  doubt- 
less, by  his  own  experience ;  but  I  would  have 
him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C,  that  what  may 
be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  oce-a- 
sion,  is  not  true  in  mine.  His  political  course 
may  be  governed  by  personal  considerations ; 
but  mine,  I  trust,  is  governed  strictly  by  my 
principles,  and  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  0/ 
my  attachments  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy, 
has  no  influence  over  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  as,  I  trust,  my  course  has  abundantly 
proved.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
felt  that  these  were  improper  topics  to  intro- 
duce here,  and  that  he  had  passed  over  them  as 
briefly  as  possible." 

This  retort  gave  new  scope  and  animation  to 
the  debate,  and  led  to  further  expositions  of  the 
famous  compromise  of  1833,  which  was  a  matter 
of  concord  between  them  at  the  time,  and  of 
discord  ever  since ;  and  which,  being  much  con- 
demned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the 
authors  of  it  are  entitled  to  their  own  vindica- 
tions when  tney  choose  to  make  them :  and  this 
they  found  frequent  occasion  to  do.  The  debate 
proceeded : 

"  Mr.  Clay  contended  that  his  question,  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  administration  measure  01 
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not,  was  a  proper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  public  information.  IIo  ngain  rcfurrcfl  to 
the  nimora  of  Air.  Calhoun's  new  ri'Iations  with 
the  Prei'ident,  and  supposed  from  the  declara 
tions  of  the  senator,  that  tliese  rumors  were 
true ;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledfred,  was 
at  least  promised  conditionally  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  these  pledp;es  and  coinproinises  had 
been  entereil  into  ? — that  tiie  distinn^uished  sena- 
tor had  made  l»is  bow  in  court,  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  support  his  edicts  ? " 

Tliis  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  liad  joined  Mr. 
Van  Burcn,  provoked  a  retaliatory  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

'•  The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  understandings,  and  political 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. He  [said  ATr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  such  tliiiigs  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  with  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, now  of  the  other  House ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  from  his  experience  then,  in  his 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
wliether  his  sudden  change  of  jjcrsonal  relations 
then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  understandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
passed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrita- 
tion, having  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  so  hap- 
pened chat  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  conjunctions  with 
former  adversaries),  stood  in  a  relation  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  case  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay  ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  against  the 
imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  he  can  here 
give  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  entirely 
certain — as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
condition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Air.  Van  Buren,  in  coming  together 
as  they  did  at  this  juncture.  How  far  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  have  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  another  question, 
and  a  fair  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.  Those  who  stood 
nearest  the  head  of  the  party  had  no  desire  for 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary ;  and  only 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  heafi 
of  the  government — giving  him  a  cordial  sup- 
port in  all  patriotic  measures;  and  preserving 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  favors.  Thi« 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitous  confla- 
gration, there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  aj*- 
ply  to  another.  Both  Jlr.  Wright  and  Air. 
Benton  refused  cabinet  appointments  from  Air. 
Van  Bijcn ;  and  repressed  every  movement 
in  their  favor  towards  the  presidency.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Air.  Calhoun  might  have 
indulged  in  a  v  jion  of  the  democratic  succes- 
sion, after  the  second  term  of  Air.  Van  Buren, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contriv- 
ance of  attempting  to  contract  for  it  before- 
hand. There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a  sounding  of  public  men.  Two  different 
friends  of  Air.  Calhoun,  at  two  different  times 
and  places, — one  in  Alissouii  (Thomas  Hudson, 
Esq.),  and  the  other  in  Washington  (Gov.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Virginia), — inquired  of  this 
writer  whether  he  had  said  that  he  could  not 
support  Air.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  convention?  and 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Air. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  and 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  answer  went  into  the  newspapers, 
without  the  agency  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  ho  gave :  and  his 
opposition  was  set  down  to  causes  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfounded — one,  personal  ill-will 
to  Air.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.  But  to  return  to  Alessrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  These  reciprocal  taunts 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  region  of 
history.    Air.  Calhoun  continued : 

"I  will  assure  the  senator,  if  there  were 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine. 
I  have  terminated  my  long-suspended  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  without  the 
slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromise, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  last  to  receive 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for- 
:  ler  to  their  present  personal  relation  was  easy 
and  natural,  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures  of 
the   President,  since   he  took  the  Executive 
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rhair.  simply  bccnu.sc  thoy  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples ami  policy  on  which  I  have  long  acted, 
and  often  openly  avowed.  The  change,  then,  in 
onr  i)cr8onal  relations,  hud  simply  followed  that 
of  our  political.  Nor  was  it  made  ouddenly,  as 
the  senator  charpes.  Ko  far  from  it,  more  than 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  1  gave  a  decided 
support  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
turned.  This  long  intcn'al  wa.s  permitte<l  to 
pass,  in  order  that  his  acts  might  give  a-ssurancc 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  between  our 
political  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  should  be  administered,  before  our 
personal  relations  should  be  changed.  I  deemed 
it  due  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
among  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such 
idle  rumors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.  That  his 
political  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Cal- 
houn) by  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  not  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents*, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
session,  was  his  object.  It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate all  those  measures  which  had  originated 
in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
and  especially  the  senator's  fiimous  American 
system,  which  he  believed  to  bo  hostile  to  the 
constitution  and  the  genius  of  our  political  S3'8- 
tcm,  and  the  real  source  of  all  the  disorders  and 
dangers  to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been, 
subject.  This  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  gov- 
ernment a  fresh  departure,  in  the  direction  in 
which  Jefferson  and  his  associates  would  give, 
were  they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.  lie  stood 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
rights  ground.  His  change  of  personal  relation, 
which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
far  from  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
or  doctrines,  grew  out  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
remembrance.  The  real  source  of  all  the  disor- 
ders to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
subject,  was  in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
encouraged  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other — which  gave 
rise  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  expended 
unequally  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
and  which  left  the  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  system  which  exhausted  her. 
This  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
made  in  1839 — being  four  years  after  the  slavery 
agitation  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation, — 
and  which  went  back  to  that  system  of  meas- 
ures, of  which  protective  tariff  was  the  main- 
spring, to  find,  and  truly  find,  the  real  source 
tt  all  the  dangers  and  di-^orders  of  the  country 
—past  and  present.    Mr.  Clay  replied : 

"  Ht5  bad  understood  the  senator  as  felicitat- 


ing himpclfon  the  opportiinity  which  hnd  hcfv 
now  afforded  him  by  Mr.  ('.  of  dt'fining  one* 
more  his  political  position  ;  nnl  Mr.  ('.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  dc'fino(l  it  very  ck'arly, 
and  had  apparently  pivcn  it  a  new  di'tiiiitioii. 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  the  Uadini; 
measures  of  the  present  a<ltniiii»tratinn  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  reri'ivt'  his  supjiort. 
It  turned  out,  then,  that  the  minor  t>>  whioli 
Mr.  C.  hud  alluded  was  true,  and  that  tho  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  might  ho  hcii  after 
regardevl  as  a  supporter  of  this  adniinistrati'in, 
since  he  had  declared  that  all  its  k-ading  nitas- 
ures  were  approved  by  him.  and  should  havu 
his  support.  As  to  the  allusion  which  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration [Mr.  AdamsJ,  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  excci)t  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  1  Mr.  C.  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  from  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presiden- 
cy. As  to  one  of  those  three  candidates,  he  was 
known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  tlian 
did  Mr.  C.  Certivinly  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  not.  That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  a.s  a  candidate  for  tho 
chief  magistracy ;  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  of  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was  any  truth  in  histor}-,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  piecisely 
the  choice  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  urged  upon  hiii  friends.  The  senator 
himself  had  declare',  his  preference  of  Adams 
to  Jackson.  5Ir.  C.  made  the  same  choice ; 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.  History 
would  ratify  and  approve  it.  l-et  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  any  thing  out  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  C.'s  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
C.  defied  him.  The  senator  had  alluded  to  ilr. 
C.  as  the  advocate  of  compromise.  Certainly 
he  was.  This  government  itself,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise ; 
and  to  the  particular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  But  for  that  com- 
promise, Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  he 
would  nave  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  capitol." 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  the  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr.  Cilhoun  -f  ap 
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oreit  act  of  trtason  sliould  Ik;  committed  under 
Iho  iiullificfttion  onliimncc  of  South  Carolina; 
and  tlie  iprcp.inition.s  for  wliich  (overt  act)  were 
too  far  advaiiciil  to  admit  of  another  ptcp,  either 
backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  from  which  most 
critical  comlition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  decjily  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  advance  without  personal  peril. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  rejjly  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

'"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  lins  .eaid,  Mr. 
President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  oujilit  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  compromise  act. 

[Mr.  Ci.A  V.  '•  I  did  not  say  '  to  me.'  "j 
''  Tile  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and,  of  course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude 
due,  it  must  be  to  liim.  i,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
made  no  allusion  to  that  act ;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my 
gratitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  I  feel  no*  the 
least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it.  Tht;  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  save  the  senator  politi- 
cally: and  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  subject,  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  lieel  boimd 
to  explain  what  might  othenvise  have  been  left 
in  oblivion.  The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  flat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  way  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.  This  is 
no  after  thought.  1  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  effect. 
1  shall  now  explain.  The  proclamation  and 
message  oH  General  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
around  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  sena- 
tor's system.  T'hey  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  General 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
liopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  (raising 
a  sheet  from  his  desk).  This  is  not  all.  The 
position  which  General  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  here 
[Mr.  AV'edsiek],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  liad  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  tlie  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system;  while  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  He 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
1  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. I  had  the  mastery  over  him  on  the  occa- 
Mon." 

This  is  liistorical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  AN'ebster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
lullifioation,  was  on  tlic  side  of  President  Jack- 


son, and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  greal 
measure — the  Proclamation  of  1833 ;  and  the 
first  and  most  powerful  opponent  of  the 
mea.sure  out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  a  splen- 
did era  in  his  life — both  for  his  intellect,  and 
his  patriotism.  No  longer  the  advocate  of 
cla-s-scs,  or  interests,  he  appeared  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  Union — of  the  constitution— of 
the  country — and  of  the  administration,  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Relea.sed  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  his  colossal 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius ;  and  conmianding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.  His  magnificent  ha- 
rangues touched  Jackson  in  his  deepest-seated 
and  ruling  feeling — love  of  country  I  and 
brought  forth  the  response  which  always  came 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  peril,  and  n 
defender  presented  himself.  He  threw  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship — treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  with 
public  praise — and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  pa- 
triots. And  the  public  mind  took  the  belief, 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  future ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  mission, 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  service. 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  preferment 
that  excited  Mr.  Randolph  (then  in  no  condi- 
tion to  bear  excitement)  against  General  Jack 
son.)  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Webster.  He  stood  in  public  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  With  Mr.  Clay  he  had 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.  He  was  cor- 
dial with  Jackson.  The  mass  of  his  party 
stood  by  him  on  the  proclamation.  He  was  at 
a  point  from  which  a  new  departure  might  be 
taken : — one  at  which  he  could  not  stand  still : 
from  which  there  must  be  advance,  oT  recoil. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  will,  more  than  intelleet, 
was  to  rule.  He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  intellect — below  them  in  will.  And 
he  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them  (Mr. 
Clay  in  the  lead),  in  the  gi-eat  measure  con- 
demning President  Jackson.  And  so  passed 
away  the  fruits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833.  It 
was  to  the  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Jack- 
son and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  referred, 
as  the  forlorn  condition  irom  which  the  com- 
promise relieved  Mr.  Clay :  and,  allowing  to 
each  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  history  avails 
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herself  of  the  dfclurations  of  each  in  giving  an 
insiilc  view  of  i)ersonal  motives  for  a  momen- 
tous jiublic  act.  And,  witiiout  deciding  a  ques- 
tion of  mastery  in  the  disputed  victory,  History 
l>crform8  her  task  in  recording  the  fact  that,  in 
a  brief  space,  both  Mr.  Callioun  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster were  seen  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  his  great  attack  upon  I'refiident  Jackson  in 
the  session  of  lS34-'o5. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  rejoining,  said  he  had  made  no 
allusion  to  the  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
by  the  senator  from  .South  Carolina  himself;  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  liimself  set  him  the  example ; 
and  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
distant  manner  alluded  to  nidlilication  until 
after  the  soitttor  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
Knator  ought  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
ject, especially  when  lio  had  gone  over  to  the 
atithors  of  the  force  bill  and  the  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that  he 
[Mr.  C]  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  ho  was 
my  master.  Kir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
slave.  lie  my  master !  and  I  compelled  by  him  I 
And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
in  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of 
his  own  to  j)rovc  that  I  was  flat  on  my  back ! 
and,  that  I  was  not  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
other senator  and  the  President  had  roblxjd 
me !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  me  to  do  1 

"Why,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  my 
strength,  and  was  compelled  to  introduce  the 
compromise  bill ;  and  compelled,  too,  by  the 
senator,  not  in  consequence  of  the  weakness, 
but  of  the  strength,  of  my  position.  If  it  was 
possible  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
introduce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 
egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ac- 
knowledge that  ho  wrote  letters  home  to  show 
that  he  (Mr.  0.)  was  flat  on  his  back,  while  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 
lieved him  from  the  difiBculties  in  which  ho  was 
involved.  Now,  what  was  the  history  of  the 
case  ?  Flat  as  he  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 
ho  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 
carry  it  through  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 
planted him,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 
unceasing  opposition.  There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 
a  sort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 
me  to  introduce  that  measure.  No  necessity 
of  a  personal  character  influenced  him;  but 
considerations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  directed  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  He  saw  the  condition 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
his  friends  ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  reduced  the  gallant  little  State  of  South 


Carolina  by  his  unwise  and  dangerous  mrasures ; 
he  saw,  too,  that  we  were  on  the  ive  "'I' a  fi\ii 
war;  and  he  wi>hed  fo  save  th<'  ctlusion  of 
l>lood — the  lilood  of  our  own  fellow-ritizrn* 
That  was  one  n'a>nn  why  h'"  iiitriMluceil  the 
compromise  bill.  'J'Ikiv  wm  anothir  reacon 
that  powerfully  ojierutol  on  him.  '1  he  very  in- 
terest that  the  taiitf  laws  were  ciiaitt  il  to  ]iro- 
tect — so  pfTcat  was  the  power  of  tjie  tin  n  chief 
magistrate,  and  so  rapidly  was  tliat  i^ower  in- 
creasing— was  in  danger  of  l)eing  .sacriliced.  He 
saw  that  the  protective  system  was  in  d:in;;»  r 
of  Iwing  swept  away  entirely,  and  pioliably  at 
the  ne.xt  session  of  Oongiess.  by  the  tremenilous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  tilled  the  K.xe- 
cutive  chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  service 
that  he  coidd  render  it,  would  be  to  obtain  for 
it '  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  l)t>en  heretofore  ajijjlied  to  the  com- 
promise bill.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  ."^ave  the  protective  system  from  iho.  danger 
which  threatened  it.  Jle  saw  the  necessity 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  civil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  measure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikingly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  Rinarks  this 
very  day,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  himself  (Mr.  Caliioi.n),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  speak  of  the  whole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself  ?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  political  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  information  which  cam« 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  woidd  come, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither,  when  the 
Equator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  speak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  ho 
represented." 

The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief,  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  but  he  Mas  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  time  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  3!/. 
Grundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  an  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

INDKI'KNDKNT  TIIKASIinv.on,  PIVORCK  OF  BANK 
AM)  hTATK;  I'ASSEI)  IN  TlIK  8KNATK:  LOST 
IN  Tin:   lloUyE  of  HKI'UESKNTATIVES. 

This  prent  nicisuro  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  TIic  keeping  of  the  public  monej's : 
2.  Thfi  hard  money  currency  in  which  they 
%vci«  to  Le  paid.  The  two  measures  together 
completed  tlie  system  of  financial  reform  recom- 
mended lij'  the  President.  The  adoption  of 
either  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step — and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance— towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  democratic  party  would 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propo.«e  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  view  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  government  moneys  by  its  own 
officers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
bo  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  bo  a  loss 
either  way ;  for  uidess  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends 
could  not  vote  for  it.  lie  tlierefore  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  the  hard  money 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  voting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  be  taken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  that  section — and  carried — by  the  helping 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
vote  was,  for  striking  out — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Ful- 
ton, Grundy,  Knight,  M'Kean,  Merrick,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Robinson,  Buggies,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webster,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
retaining  the  claute.  They  were — Messrs.  Allen, 


of  Ohio,  Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Cal- 
houn,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Hubbard  of  New 
Hampshire,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  iMis- 
souri,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  Lyon  of  Michigan 
Mouton  of  Louisiana,  Nilcs,  Norvcll,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Boone  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut, Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Bobcrt  J.  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Yoimg 
of  Illinois— 21. 

This  section  being  struck  from  the  bill,  Mr. 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it ;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  requires  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ct'TunEKT),  the  23d  section,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  specie,  was  struck  out,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  opposition 
to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  section  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
1810,  which  authorizes  the  receipt  of  bank 
notes  as  ca«h  in  the  dues  of  the  public.  The 
effects  of  this  will  bo,  should  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  shape,  that  the  government  will  collect 
its  revenue  and  make  its  disbursements  ex- 
clusively in  bank  notes ;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  in  Jlay  last.  Things  will 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  that  the  public  dcpo.-its  will 
be  made  with  the  officers  of  the  government 
instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provision  of  the 
kposit  act  of  183G.  Thus  far  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Now, 
he  intended  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depositing  the  public  money 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  banks 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  far  as  the 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  were  con- 
cerned; that  they  would  not  make  one  cent 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  sintjle  dollar  less,  if  the 
deposits  be  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  themselves ;  and,  of  course,  that 
the  system  would  be  equally  subject  to  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  equally  exposed  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  in  the  one,  as  the 
other,  mode  of  keeping. 

"  But  he  had  other  and  insuperable  objections. 
In  giving  the  bill  originally  his  support,  he  was 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  that  the  total 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banks 
wa3  indispensable.  lie  firmly  believed  that  wo 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  both  government 
and  banks.  He  was  under  a  strong  impression 
that  the  banking  system  had  reached  a  point  o( 
decrepitude — that  great  and  important  changes 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  convul- 
sions ;  and  that  the  first  step  was  a  perpetual 
separation  between  them  and  the  government 
But  there  could  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  separation 
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—no  diTorce — without  colloctinpf  the  public 
does  in  the  legal  and  constitutional  currency  of 
the  country.  Without  tlmt,  all  would  prove  a 
prfect  delusion ;  an  this  bill  would  prnvo  should 
It  pass.  Wo  had  no  constitutional  ri>rht  to  treat 
the  notes  of  mure  private  corporutioii:!  as  cash ; 
and  if  we  did,  nothing;  would  Ite  done. 

"  ThcHO  views,  and  many  others  Bimiliir,  he 
had  openly  expressed,  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  p;eutlemcn  aroun<l  him  had  concurred. 
■^Ve  stain!  «ipenly  pledt^ed  to  them  before  the 
country  and  the  world.  AVe  had  fought  the 
battle  manfully  and  successfully.  The  cause 
was  good,  and  having  stood  the  ^rst  shock,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  firmness  5  standing 
fast  on  our  position  to  ensure  victory — a  great 
and  glorious  victory  in  a  noble  cause,  which 
was  calculated  to  elfcct  a  more  important  re- 
formation in  the  condition  of  society  than  any 
in  our  time — he,  for  one,  coulu  not  agree  to 
terminate  all  those  mighty  eU'orts,  at  this  and 
the  extra  session,  by  returning  to  a  complete 
and  perfect  reunion  with  the  banks  in  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  form.  He  would  not  belie 
all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  by  voting  for  the 
bill  as  it  now  stood  amended ;  and  to  terminate 
tliat  which  was  so  gloriously  begun,  in  so  miser- 
able a  farce.  He  could  not  but  feel  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  what  ho  had  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  the  result — to  have  all  our  efforts  and 
labor  thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try disappointed.  All  would  be  lost !  No ;  he 
expressed  himself  too  strongly.  Be  the  vote 
what  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
had  gone  abroad.  The  public  mind  had  been 
aroused,  for  the  first  time,  and  directed  to  this 
great  subject.  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
is  every  where  busy  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
intricacies,  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 
till  all  its  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
that  has  been  sown  will  sprout  and  grow  to 
maturity ;  the  revolution  that  has  been  begun 
will  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  may." 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  carried — by  the  lean  major- 
ity of  two  votes,  which  was  only  the  diflerenco 
of  one  voter.  The  afQrmative  vote  was :  ]Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuth- 
bert,  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King.  Lmn,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  Morris,  Mouton,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pierce, 
Roane,  Robinson,  Sc-vier,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut, Strange,  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young — 27.  The  negatives  were  : 
Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davies,  Grun- 
dy, Knight,  McKean,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Bives,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Smith 
Df  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift.  Talmadge, 
Tipton,  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White— 25. 

The  act  having  passed  the  Senate  by  this 


slender  majority  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  wliciv  it  was  hist  by  a  majority 
of  14.  This  was  a  close  vote  in  n  ;">•<»(.  of  2t'i(j 
present;  and  the  bill  was  only  li)>;  siveral 
friends  of  the  administrution  voiing  with  the 
entire  o|)po9ition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained.  Full  discussion  had  been  had  u|)on 
the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  waked 
up  to  it. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

PCnUC  LANDS:   OltADrATK'N  or  I'V.UK:    PKE- 
KMI'TION  SYSTEM:  TAXATION  WIIKN  i-OhV. 

For  all  the  new  States  composed  territory  be- 
longing, or  chiefly  so  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  a 
local  legislature  in  all  the  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  old  States  this  legislation  belonfred  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
reignty except  by  the  "  compacts  ^^  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  which  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  cf  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  inteiferc  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter  These  grants,  though  accept- 
ed OS  equivalents  in  the  infancy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  found  to  be  vciy  far  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distnnc  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  j'ears  on 
the  publ'c  lands  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  grants  in  the 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  from  tho  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  according  to  the  local  interests 
— selling  lands  of  different  qualities  for  difl'erent 
prices,  according  to  its  quality — granting  pre- 
emptions and  donations  to  first  settlers — and 
subjecting  all  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property;  it  was  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages  ;  and  fur  this  pur- 
pose, incessant,  and  usually  vain  efforts  weix* 
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mndc  to  nlifnin  tlioin  from  Conprrss.  At  this 
M'ssioii  (ls;{7-'.'i8)  a  better  propress  was  maJc, 
and  bills  passed  for  all  tlie  ptirjioscs  through 
the  Scnote. 

1.  1'ho  pradiiation  hill.  This  measiiro  had 
liccn  proposed  for  twelve  years,  and  the  full 
Bvsteni  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
linal  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  new  States.  Periodical  reduc- 
tions of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
until  reduced  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
purchaBO  to  actual  settlers,  constituting  n  pre- 
emption right :  donations  to  destitute  settlers : 
and  the  cession  of  tlio  refuse  to  States  in  which 
they  lay: — these  were  the  provisions  which 
constituted  the  system  and  wliich  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  bills.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one  bill,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  bo  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — reduction  of  price ; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  first  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  from  which  the  following  arc 
some  passages : 

•'  The  bill  comes  to  us  now  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
President  recommends  it,  and  the  Treasury 
needs  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  opposition  [Mr.  Clav],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation ;  he  says  that  ho 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
commends it  as  President  now.  But  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acra 
— the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent,  the  President,  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
merly gave. 

"  The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
[>ressrs.  Grundy  and  Hubbare]  stands  shorn 
3f  half  its  original  provisions.    Originally  it 


embraced  four  degrtn^'S  of  reduction  ,  it  now  con- 
tains but  two  of  those  degrees.  The  two  last— 
the  fifty  cent,  and  the  twenty-five  cent  re<luc- 
tions,  have  Iwen  cut  off.  I  made  no  objection 
to  the  motions  of  those  gentlemen.  I  knew 
them  to  be  made  In  a  friendly  spirit ;  I  knew 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces*- 
sary  to  the  sucress  of  any  part  of  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  have  preferred  the  whole — would 
have  preferred  the  four  degrees  of  reduction. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  maxim 
applies,  that  half  a  lonf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
By  giving  up  half  the  bill,  ti'c  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  constituents  will 
vastly  prefer  half  to  nothing.  The  lands  may 
now  bo  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  which 
have  been  five  years  in  market,  and  to  seventy- 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ten  years 
in  market.  The  rest  of  the  bill  is  relinquish  s' 
for  the  present,  not  abandoned  for  ever.  Tho 
remaining  degrees  of  reduction  will  be  brcjght 
forward  hereafter,  and.  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  after  tlie  lands  have  been  picked  and 
culled  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bill 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which  have 
been  struck  out,  on  the  motions  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
would  have  been  two  years  from  December 
next,  before  any  purchases  cov>lu  have  been  made 
under  them.  They  were  not  to  take  eflcct  until 
December,  1S40.  Before  that  time  Congress 
will  twice  sit  again ;  and  if  the  present  bill 
passes,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  the  enactment 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest — that  great  inter- 
est, which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbone,  and 
substratum  of  every  other  interest — which  was, 
in  the  body  polit'c,  front  rank  for  service,  and 
rear  rank  for  reward — which  bore  nearly  all  the 
burthens  of  government  M'hile  carrying  the  go- 
vernment on  its  back — which  was  the  fountain 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse 
of  burthens,  and  the  broad  shoulders  which  re- 
ceived nearly  all  losses — especially  from  broken 
banks.  This  bill  was  for  (hem  ;  and,  in  voting 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  and  that  was,  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough — that  it  was  not  equal 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  good  majority — 27  to 
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\r,;  but  fnili'il  to  1)0  noted  upon  in  the  IIoiiso 
(if  lU'pri'.ooiitntivi'i,  tlioiiph  favorably  reported 
upon  by  lU  conitnittoo  on  the  piiblio  land:*. 

2.  The  jirc-cniptive  Bysttin.  The  providions 
pf  the  bill  wire  siniple,  being  merely  to  secure 
tlio  privilcpc  of  first  purchunc  to  the  settler  on 
any  binds  to  which  the  Indian  title  liud  lieen 
extinguished ;  to  Ik?  paid  for  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  p.iblic  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  confining  its  bcnf.'flts  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States — excluding  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Jlr.  Benton  opposed  this  motion, 
iu  a  brief  speech. 

''  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mekrick). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
and  citizens  in  the  acquisition  of  projxjrty. 
Preemption  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
formation  of  the  government ;  and  no  distinc- 
tion, imtil  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  the 
persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
were  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  pre-emption  right,  and 
he  was  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  to  atfect  the  pro- 
perty rights  of  the  aliens  who  came  to  our 
country  to  make  it  their  home.  Political  rights 
rested  on  a  diflcrent  basis.  They  involved  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  it  was  right 
that  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
naturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
sharing  in  the  government.  But  the  acquisition 
of  property  was  another  affair.  It  was  a  private 
and  personal  affair.  It  involved  no  question  but 
that  of  the  subsistence,  the  support,  and  the 
comfortable  living  of  the  alien  and  his  family. 
Mr.  B.  would  bo  against  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  amendment  in  any  case,  but  he  was 
particularly  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
the  aliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect?  Not 
tliose  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, infesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  remote  nc  w  States, 
and  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  Scates,  and 
into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  ivnd  there 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  These 
were  the  description  of  aliens  to  be  affected ; 
and  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  tliey  would 
be  excluded  from  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
soil  they  were  cultivating,  and  made  to  wait 


until  thfv  wm-  nntumlife*!.  Tbi>  s.  iiiior  fn'tn 
.Maryland  (Mr.  .Mi  nun  k).  tnnis  this  as  a  cnso 
of  bounty.  IK'  treat*  the  pre-emption  rijrht  a* 
a  bounty  from  the  pDVtniiiuiit,  and  cavH  that 
aliens  have  no  right  to  this  lioiiiity.  Itiil,  is  tlii-* 
corrtrt  7  Is  the  pri'-cmplion  a  bounty  1  Far 
from  it.  In  |M)int  of  money,  the  pre-empt  ionir 
'  pays  nboiit  as  much  as  any  other  purehaser. 
Ho  pays  the  poverninent  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  ;  and  the  table  of  land  sabs 
proves  that  noboily  jinys  nny  more,  or  ho  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  avora<re  of  all  the  .'iales  for  fifteen 
years.  The  twenty  millions  of  acres  f^old  to 
speculators  in  the  year  IMiil,  oil  went  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  Tlio 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  '^ale,  and 
a  sale  for  full  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  (>olid 
money  ;  for  pre-emptioners  pay  with  p>ld  and 
silver,  and  not  with  bank  credits.  Numerous 
were  the  enjigrants  from  Germany,  France,  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Jlissouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  any  legal  disability  uj)on  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.  He  wished  them 
all  well.  If  any  of  them  had  settled  upon  the 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  13.  The  yeas  were  :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden. 
Davis,  Knight,  Merrick,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rivcsj 
Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence. 
Tallmadge,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were :  Slessrs. 
Alien,  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Culhoun,  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Uul>- 
bard,  King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Uoane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Walker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  Illinois,  (28.)  The  bUl  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  lands  when  sold. 
When  the  United  States  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  upon  credit,  »i  a 
minimum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  revert 
if  there  should  be  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  public 
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land,  nor  wuh  tlie  title  |>as-('<l  until  tlio  patent 
iKHiiL'd — which  nil(()it  l.e  a  jmr  Idiijeit.  Five 
jTiir«,  tlicrtfori',  wnn  the  pcrioil  flxnl,  «hirinj{ 
\vlii<'h  the  htnil  ho  hoM  t-liniiM  lie  exi'iii)it  from 
tAxntiiin  liy  the  State  in  which  it  lay.  This 
cimtinued  to  he  the  mode  of  Kule,  nntil  the  year 
iKJl,  when  the  credit  waH  chunked  fur  the  cnNli 
nystem,  and  the  niininuim  |irlcc  ruihiced  to  one 
Uolliir  twenly-fivu  itntH  i^r  neie.  Tho  reaoon 
fur  the  (he  yciUH  e.xeniiitiun  fruni  htatu  tuxatiun 
had  thi'ii  ceased,  hut  tho  compacts  remaining 
unaltered,  the  exeniption  continued.  lU'iJcatcil 
ftjjjdicatiuns  were  made  to  Congress  to  consent 
to  the  moditlcation  of  the  compaclK  in  that  arti- 
cle ;  but  always  hi  vain.  At  this  wsoinn  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
States;  and  with  hucccbs  in  the  Senate,  where 
tho  bill  for  that  jjurpose  jiassed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  negatives  beinj;  but  four,  to  wit: 
Messrs.  Drown,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Southard.  Being  sent  to  tho  II.  K.  it  remained 
there  without  action  till  tlic  end  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

BPECIK  BASIS  FOR  BANKS:  ONE  TIIinD  OF  THE 
AMOINT  OF  LIAIULITIES  THE  LOWEST  SAFE 
I'ltOI'OUTlON :  SrKKCII  OF  MI!.  BKNTON  ON  THE 
KECllAliTEU  OF  Tllli;  DISTKICT  HANKS. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment — one  on  which 
tho  public  mind  has  not  been  suillcicntly 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under- 
stood and  duly  ralued  in  England.  The  char- 
ters of  banks  iu  the  United  States  are  usually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it,  shall  bo  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  eflect.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision, without  any  obligation  on  tho  bai  k  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  after  it  gets  into 
operation;  and  this  provision  has  too  often 
proved  to  bo  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  tho  banks  havo  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it ;  in 
many  other  cases,  tho  proportion  of  specie, 
though  paid  up  in  good  faith,  is  immediately 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  tho  same  in  both  cases;  the 
bank  has  little  or  uo  specie,  and  its  place  is 


Nupplieil  by  tho  iioteH  of  other  banki.  Th« 
(rnut  vice  of  the  bankinjf  nystenj  in  the  United 
Stntt'M  i8  in  Imnkin;;  upon  paper — upon  the 
pajKT  of  each  otiier — and  treutiiin  this  i<ap«r  as 
cash.  This  n  ay  be  safe  anion^;  the  banks  them- 
selves ;  it  niiy  enable  them  to  at ttle  with  or.u 
another,  and  to  li(|uiilatc  reciprocal  balances  ; 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing.  In  the  event 
of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  u  general  run  \\\yon  all 
banks,  it  is  dpecle,  and  not  pa]>er,  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  public 
want,  and  nmst  have. 

The  motion  of  tho  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BidiA.sAN]  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
vice  in  these  District  banks ;  it  is  intended  to 
imjjose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  tho  amount  of  their  imme- 
diate liabilities  in  circulation  and  deposits.  Tho 
gentleman's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  is 
defective  in  two  particulars :  first,  in  requiring 
the  proportion  to  bo  the  one-fourth,  instead  of 
the  ono-third,  and  tiext,  in  making  it  apply  to 
the  private  deposits  only.  The  true  propor- 
tion is  one-third,  and  this  to  a])ply  to  all  tlio 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  which  are 
special.  This  proportion  has  been  fixed  for  a 
hundred  years  at  tho  Bank  of  England;  and 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fallen  below  this 
proportion,  mischief  has  occun'nd.  This  is  tho 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  that 
institution.  Before  Lord  Althorpc's  committee 
in  1832,  Mr.  Ilorsley  Palmer,  tho  Governor  of 
the  Bonk,  testified  in  these  words : 

" '  The  average  proportion,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  coin  and  bullion  which  tho  bank 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  third  of  tho  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  issues.' 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Ward  Norman,  a  director  of  the 
bank,  states  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form 
of  words.  He  says:  'For  a  full  state  of  tho 
circulation  and  the  deposits,  say  twenty-one 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposits, 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion 
for  the  bank  to  retain  is  nine  millions.'  Thus, 
the  average  proportion  of  one-third  between  the 
specie  on  hand  and  the  circulation  and  deposits, 
must  be  considered  as  an  established  principle 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  tho  largest,  and 
amongst  the  oldest — probably,  the  very  oldest 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  merely  required 
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to  keep  on  Imiwl,  in  l>»illl'«ii.  ''ic  ow^tliinl  of  Its 
liniiwtlinti!  liiiliililU's;  it  m  Jh'.iuI  *li«ot<>  Ivt  tJie 
omiitry  m  e  timt  it  lia*.  it  !m*  Hut,  that  projior- 
tion  on  hantl.  l\y  an  art  of  tlio  third  jrar  of 
William  IV.,  it  i.s  ronninil  to  inako  (nmrtcrly 
jmhlit-ationK  of  tin-  avi-iivf  if  thi«  wnkly  linhil- 
itica  of  tlio  hank,  that  I  ho  I'uhlic  nmy  cit)  wltcn- 
cvcr  it  lU'HCfnds  hclow  iho  jioliit  of  Rafi-ty. 
Here  is  tlic  last  of  Ihc^o  |iiilili(atiun-i,  which  is 
ft  full  fxt'inpiificution  of  thi«  rule  and  the  policy 
which  now  governs  tlmt  hank  ; 

QiinrltTly  averafre  of  tho  weekly  liiihilitien  and 
HHcelaof  the  Itiiiik  of  Knjrhmd.  from  the  I'Jth 
Deoemlicr.  1H:!7,  t.)  the  (ith  of  Mureh,  1h;',H, 
Ixitli  inclusive,  pul»Ii^hed  pursiumt  to  the  uet 
3  and  William  IV.,  cup.  US: 

Miit.lllllcn.  Afc^-fK. 

t'irculntion,  Xls,(i(iO,()no  .S,.i'iiritif.-,  Al!2, 702,000 
Uqiosit*,  ll,r..ir.,(HK)     l;ulliol^  lU,OI.-),(H)t) 


£V.o,\sr>,wo 

Jjomlon,  March  12. 
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According  to  this  statement,  tho  Lank  of 
England  is  now  safe  ;  and,  accordingly,  wo  sec 
that  eho  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  having 
bullion  enough,  for  she  is  shipping  gold  to  the 
United  States. 

Tho  proportion  in  England  is  one-tliird.  The 
bank  relies  upon  its  debts  and  other  resources 
for  the  otlier  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 
upon  it.  This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 
has  more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
world ;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 
tropolis of  tho  world — the  richest  iiiorchants  its 
debtors,  friends  and  ciiot^ uiers — ;;nd  ihe  Gov- 
ernment of  England  its  debtor  and  bac  icr,  and 
always  ready  to  sustain  it  with  exchejuer  bills, 
and  with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  .md  means. 
Such  a  bank,  so  situated  and  so  uided,  still 
deems  it  necessary  to  its  pafety  to  keep  in  hand 
always  tho  one-third  in  bullion  of  tho  amount 
of  its  immediate  liabilities.  Now,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
such  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 
and  small  array  of  friends,  to  bo  sofo  with  a 
less  proportion  ? 

This  is  the  rule  at  the  Sank  of  England,  and 
just  as  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 
danger  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.  It 
was  departed  fioni  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 
sunk  to  the  one-seventh ;  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult?   The  stoppage  of  tho  banks,  and  of  all  the 
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hank*  in  En^-lanil,  iiiid  a  Hii.>|<<'n<>i<in  of  fiptiie 
I  n_\niiiitH  for  >iN-nii'l-t«»nly  yiarn!  It  wof 
tii'pnrlrd  fpiin  npiin  aliout  ii  yrnr  ii;;o.  when  tht. 
proiK.riioii  Miiik  to  oin-i'ij:hth  nearly  ;  and  what 
was  the  rrsnlt.'  A  iKath  s-truugle  Utwim  tht 
pajK  r  !-ysti  niHof  Kn;;Iand  and  llu'  I  nilnl  SiuIki, 
in  which  our  fystem  wan  sarriliccil  to  >-\\\v  her-*. 
Hit  cyMtein  was  Haved  from  explosion  !  hut  at 
what  cost  ? — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  lursell  ? 
—to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months;  to  the  Englisli,  a  i;iniral  sta;;- 
nation  of  business,  decline  of  inanufuclnits,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  Stirling  of  iiveniie  to  tho 
Crown.  The  proportion  of  one-thirl  may  tlun 
be  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  the  IJank 
of  England;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  f^afe  in  the  United  States.  Vit  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  less — he  proposen 
the  one-fourth  ;  and  jiroposes  it,  not  lucause  ho 
feels  it  to  bo  the  right  proportion,  but  from 
eomo  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  t« 
this  poor  District.  Now,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  can  have  no  place, 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  w  hieh 
there  can  bo  no  compromise.  A  bank  is  :\  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State ;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  w  hether  the  stockholders 
be  rich  or  poor.  Safety  is  the  point  aimed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  be  tolerated.  There 
should  bo  no  giving  and  taking  bel"w  the  point 
of  safety.  Experienced  men  fix  tipon  the  one- 
third  as  tho  safe  proportion ;  wo  shoidd  not, 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.  Would  tho 
gentleman  ask  to  let  tho  w  ater  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steamboat  sink  one  inch  lower,  when  tho  ex- 
perienced captain  informed  him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go?  Cer- 
tainly not.  So  of  these  banks.  One-third  ia 
the  point  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  descending  to  the  one-fourth. 

"When  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  first  thing 
wo  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
claration of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  in  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  ne- 
ceBsity  of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  notes.  Cool,  sagacious  capitalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  tho  notes 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alarmed.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  sufficient ;  to  the  community 
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it  is  notliinp.  It  is,  tlicrefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  that  tlie  banks  should  bo  re- 
quired to  keep  always  on  hand  the  one-thirf'  of 
their  circulation  and  deposits;  they  are  then 
trusted  for  two-thirds,  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  far  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
two-thirds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent., 
and  ought  to  content  her.  A  citizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  more  than  six  per  cent.,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  ? 
Must  they  insist  upon  issuing  four  dollars,  or 
even  five,  upon  one,  so  as  to  draw  twenty-four 
or  thirty  per  cent, ;  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
officers  vast  salaries,  and  accommodating  friends 
with  loans  on  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  all  losses :  and  then  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  business  ? 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— the  government — can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actual  dollar:  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver — and  each  piece  worth  its  face.  The 
banks  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper ;  and  not  content  with  two  more 
dollars  out  for  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — failing  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

We  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr,  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  hope  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  erroneous  manner.  We  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local  deposit  banks,  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  B.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it.;  and  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  was  then 
inserted.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  seen  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  En^^land,  fixing  on  the  one- 
third  as  the  proper  proportion,  and  he  presum- 
ed that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  occasion 
lie  quoted  it  with  approbation,  and  stated  it  to 
be  the  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
Muited  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  inserted  in  the  deposit  bill ;  it  was  an 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  proportion 
was  not  allowed  to  stand.  After  liaving  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.  To  this  I  then 
objected,  and  gave  n  y  reasons  for  it.  I  was  for 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  to 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  was  against 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  case 
in  which  the  inflexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  tho 
variable  dictate  of  individual  discretion  should 
be  exercised ;  and  becaiise  I  was  certain  that  no 
secretary  could  be  relied  upon  to  compel  tho 
banks  to  toe  the  mark,  when  Congress  itself  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  do  it. 
My  objections  were  unavailing.  The  proportion 
was  struck  out  of  tho  bill ;  the  discretion  of  tho 
secretary  to  fix  it  was  substituted ;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  with 
any  effect  over  the  banks.  They  were,  that  is 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  far  beyond  tho 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  tho  issuing  of 
tho  Treasury  order  in  July,  1836,  there  were 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  si)ecie  in 
hand  to  their  immediate  liabilities  was  as  ono 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  fortv,  and  eveu 
one  to  fifty  !  The  explosion  of  all  such  banks 
was  inevitable.  The  issuing  of  the  Treasury 
order  improved  them  a  little :  they  began  to  in- 
crease their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  liar 
bilities ;  but  the  gap  was  too  wide — the  chasnx 
was  too  vast  to  be  filled :  and  at  the  touch  of 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pins ! 
They  tumbled  down  in  a  heap,  and  lay  there, 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  of 
breathing.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  our 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportion 
of  specie  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  our  deposit 
banks :  let  us  avoid  that  error  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH :  COMl'ARATIVB 
rUOSPEUITV:  SOUTHEUN  DISCONTENT:  ITS 
TUUE  CAUSE. 

To  show  the  working  of  the  federal  government 
is  the  design  of  this  View — show  how  things 
are  done  under  it  and  their  effects;  that  the 
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good  maj'  be  approved  and  pursued,  the  evil 
condemned  and  iivoi(k'<l,  and  the  machine  of 
govcnimcnt  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wliole  Union,  according  to  the 
wise  and  beneficent  intent  of  its  founders.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  show  its  working  in 
the  two  preat  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole 
parties  to  the  Union— the  North  and  the  South 
—complained  of  for  many  years  on  one  part  as 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  made  so  by  a 
coTirse  of  federal  legislation  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

The  wiitcr  of  this  View  sympathized  with 
that  complaint ;  believed  it  to  be,  to  much  ex- 
tent, well  founded  ;  saw  with  concern  the  cor- 
roding effect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
men  of  the  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  required 
him  to  give  votes  which  his  judgment  disapprov- 
ed and  his  feelings  condemned.  This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  had, 
in  fact,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  at  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  the  adoption  of  the  funding 
eystcm ;  all  of  which  drew  capital  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  It  continued  to  increase ; 
and,  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  an  organized  sec- 
tional expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  had  often  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
people ;  but  now  it  took  the  more  serious  form 
of  joint  act -on,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
part  of  tht'  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
complain  formally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
injurious  operation  of  the  common  government, 
established  by  common  consent  for  the  common 
pood,  and  now  frustrating  its  object  by  depart- 
ing from  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  con- 
vention was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
the  grievance  complained  of  was  in  its  root 
commercial,  and  a  commercial  remedy  was  pro- 
posed 

It  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterwartla 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  evil 
complained  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
bodj',  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The  chang- 


ed relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  was  shown 
in  their  general  relative  dejjression  or  prosperity 
since  that  event,  and  especially  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respctivc  foreign  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it.  Thus,  in  the  year 
17C0 — only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independenrc — the  foreign  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £S50,C00  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  £'>[}r)fiOO .  while  into  New  York 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvania 
£490,000 ;  and  into  all  the  New  England  Colo- 
nies collectively  only  £501,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  commercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  exhibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  witii- 
in  a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  York  had 
risen  to  $23,000,000— being  about  seventy  times 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and  thcsu 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  !go,?00,000— which. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  in  17C0. 

Such  was  the  difference — the  reversed  condi- 
tions— of  the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  the  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
down  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  the  period  of  its  own  sitting — to 
the  actual  period  of  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832 — when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
New  York  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled;  the  Virginia  had  fallen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
stood :  New  York  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  million.  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  and  th< 
convictk>n  that  the  South  (in  its  great  staplet* 
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fiiniished  the  La-sia  for  these  imports ;  of  which 
it  rtceivt'd  so  sniiiU  a  share  I'o  tliia  loss  of  its 
iinjHjrt  trade,  and  its  traiisfir  to  the  Nortii,  the 
convention  attributed,  as  a  primary  cause,  the 
reversed  conditions  of  tlio  two  sections — tlie 
prciit  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improvc- 
nionts — the  slow  progress  and  even  comparative 
dtcline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  o|H.ratiou  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
referred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  grants  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  wliich  sub- 
tracted capital  from  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  pensions,  national  debt,  two  na- 
tional banks,  the  funding  system  and  the  paper 
system ;  the  multiplication  of  ofnc»?8,  profuse 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  the  conversion  of 
a  limited  into  an  almost  unlimited  government ; 
and  tlie  substitution  of  power  and  splendor  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  nflairs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  complaint — abuses — 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  fair  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  All  knew  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  North  for  navi- 
gation would  give  it  tlie  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce ;  but  it  was  not  expec  d  that  these 
facilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
and  an  extinction  on  the  otner ;  nor  was  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  efi'ect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  charged  to  a  course 
of  legislation  not  warranted  by  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
the  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  exports ;  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  the  other  was  impover- 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  South  tributary  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  for  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  in  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  discontent  of  the  South  and  its  dissatis- 


faction with  the  Union,  although  it  may  break 
out  upcm  another  point.  It  is  in  this  belief  of 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert- 
ed working  of  the  federal  government,  that  lies 
the  root  of  southern  discontent,  and  which 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  which 
statesmen  should  confront  and  grapple  with  j 
and  not  in  any  danger  to  slave  property,  which 
has  continued  to  aggrandize  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  before ; 
and  such  as  our  anccstois  would  have  deemed 
fabulous.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Madison  knew 
this — knew  wheix;  the  danger  to  the  Union  lay, 
when,  in  the  8Cth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painful  mis- 
givings, ho  wrote  (what  is  wore  fully  set  out  in 
the  previous  volume  ni  this  work)  these  por- 
tentous words : 

"  The  visible  siisccptibilitij  to  the  contagion 
of  nullification  in  the  ISoitlhcrn  Slates,  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility  of  interest  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, to  tmite  the  iSuuth.  on  some  critical  oc- 
casion, in  some  course  of  action  of  which  nul- 
lification may  be  the  Jirst  step,  secession  the 
second,  and  a  farewell  separation  the  laat." 

So  viewed  the  evil,  and  in  his  last  days,  the 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union — seeing, 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  per- 
manent incompatibility  of  interest  between  the 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support, 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  and  pai-- 
ricidal  hands  build  its  schemes.  What  has 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adveriou  to  in 
this  View  goes  to  show  that  an  incompatibility 
of  interest  between  the  two  sections,  though 
not  inherent,  has  been  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  government — not  its  fair  and  le- 
gitimate, but  its  perverted  and  unequal  work- 
ing. 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  should  see 
and  provide  against.  Separation  is  no  remedy ; 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  Southern 
ports  is  no  remedy ;  but  is  disunion  itsell' — 
and  upon  the  very  point  which  caused  the 
Union  to  be  formed.  Regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  and  with  foreign  nations, 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Uu.'on. 
Break  that  regulation,  and  the  Union  is  broken ; 
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and  the  broken  parts  converted  into  antagonist 
nations,  with  catisos  enough  of  dissension  to 
engender  perpetual  wars,  and  inflame  incessant 
animosities.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  right 
working  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  cessation 
nf  imequal  legislation  in  the  reduction  of  the 
inordinate  expenses  of  the  government;  in  its 
return  to  the  simple,  limited,  and  economical 
machine  it  was  intended  to  be  r  and  in  the  revi- 
val of  fraternal  feelings,  and  respect  for  each 
other's  rights  and  just  complaints ;  which  would 
return  of  themselves  when  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
content was  removed. 

The  conventions  of  Augusta  and  Charleston 
proposed  their  remedy  for  the  Southern  depres- 
sion, and  the  comparative  decay  of  which  they 
complained.  It  was  a  fair  and  patriotic  reme- 
dy—that of  becoming  their  own  exporters,  and 
opening  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  be- 
tween Southern  and  foreign  ports.  It  was  re- 
commended— attempted — failed.  Superior  ad- 
vantages for  navigation  in  the  North — greater 
aptitude  of  its  people  for  commerce— established 
course  of  business — accumulated  capital — con- 
tinued unequal  legislation  in  Congress  ;  and  in- 
creasing expenditures  of  the  government,  chief- 
ly disbursed  in  the  North,  and  defect  of  seamen 
in  the  South  (for  mariners  cannot  be  made  of 
slaves),  all  combined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  channel  which  had  absorbed  it ;  and  to 
increase  it  there  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
faster  increasing  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  the  government.  And  now,  at  this  period 
(1855),  the  foreign  imports  at  New  York  are 
^195,000,000  ;  at  Boston  ^58,000,000 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia ^1,250,000 ;  in  South  Carolina  $1,750,000. 

This  is  what  the  dr^  and  naked  figures  show. 
To  the  memory  and  imagination  it  is  worse ; 
for  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Colonies  that  the 
South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, of  power  and  opulence  ;  that  a  rich  popu- 
lation covered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial 
hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed  ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy, 
and  affluence  then.  And  this  tradition  was  not 
without  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer 
ran  testify ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  seen 
(after  the  Revolution)  the  still  surviving  state 
of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  travel- 
ler was  allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  wss 
1  winded  over  from  family  to  family  through  en- 


tire Sta'os  ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  fistivi- 
ty  and  expectation,  long  pri'pari'il  for.  an<l  ci'li- 
bratod  by  master  and  slave  with  music  jiiul 
feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  frionils  and  rela- 
tives ;  when  gold  was  kept  in  desks  or  cln-sts 
(after  the  downfall  of  continental  paiH;r)  ar.d 
weighed  in  sciles,  and  lent  to  neighbors  for 
short  terms  without  note,  interest,  witness,  or 
security;  and  on  bond  and  land  security  for 
long  j-ears  and  lawftd  usance  :  and  when  petty 
litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  require<I 
a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man 
serve  as  constable. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt, 
— not  to  the  whole  extent  which  fancy  or  policy 
painted — but  to  extent  enough  to  constitute  a 
reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite 
the  regrets  which  ilie  memory  of  past  joys  never 
fails  to  awaken.  A  real  chanj^o  had  come,  and 
this  change,  the  effect  of  many  causes,  was  wholly 
attributed  to  one — the  unequal  working  of  the 
Federal  Goveriiment — which  gave  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Union  to  the  North,  and  all  its  bur- 
dens to  the  South.  And  that  was  the  point  on 
which  Southern  discontent  broke  out — on  which 
it  openly  rested  until  1835- ;  when  it  was  shifted 
to  the  danger  of  slave  property. 

Separation  is  no  remedy  for  these  evils,  but 
the  parent  of  far  greater  than  either  just  discon- 
tent or  restles.s  ambition  would  fly  from.  To 
the  South  the  Union  is  a  political  blessing ;  to 
the  North  it  is  both  a  political  and  a  pecuniary 
blessing ;  to  both  it  should  be  a  social  blessing. 
Both  sections  should  cherish  it,  and  the  North 
most.  The  story  of  the  boy  that  killed  the 
goose  thr*  laid  the  golden  egg  every  day,  that 
he  might  get  all  the  eggs  at  once,  was  a  fable  ; 
but  the  Northern  man  who  could  promote  sepa- 
ration by  any  course  of  wrong  to  the  South 
would  convert  that  fable  into  history — his  own 
history — and  commit  a  folly,  in  a  mere  profit 
and  loss  point  of  view,  of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent except  in  fable. 
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tAMIOUN'S  Arri;uVAL  OK  TIM';  MISSOUUI  OiM- 
rilOMlSK. 

This  porteiitotis  nfiimtion,  tlcstined  to  act  so 
scrioubly  on  tlic  li.irmoiiy,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability  of  tlic  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  in 
its  diflercnt  stages,  that  responsibihty  may  fol- 
low culpability,  and  the  jud(j;mcnt  of  history  fiill 
where  it  is  duo,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
movements  for  and  against  slavery  in  the  session 
of  1837-'38  deserve  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
ellect  at  the  time  ;  and  as  having  acquired  new 
imiwrtance  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  sesdion  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  i  f  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion, of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
followed  by  many  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  same 
eflect ;  and,  further,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories — for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  the  exclusion 
of  future  slave  States  from  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing, or  to  c  cuse  these  disturbing  applications 
to  Congress.  'J'here  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  wherc  it  had  existed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  free  State  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great 
slaTO  States,  was  equivalent  to  prtiying  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  annexed,  would 
be  south  of  3G"  30',  and  i*"  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  be  fixed  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  slave  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  adair  of  the  States,  with  wliich 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
long  as  it  existed  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion, had  concurred  from  tb.e  formation  of  the 


Union  ;  and  in  which  there  was  never  a  iiior* 
decided  concuiTence  than  at  |)resent. 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Teiritor}', 
State,  or  district  subject  to  sla\ery.  'i'lu'y  felt 
none  of  the  evils  of  which  they  com|ilained — 
were  answerable  for  none  of  the  supposed  sin 
wliich  they  den(junced — were  living  under  a 
general  goveiinnent  which  acknowledged  prop- 
erty in  slaves — and  had  no  ri;;ht  to  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  owner  :  and  they  committed  a 
cnielty  upon  the  slave  by  the  additional  rigors 
which  their  pernicious  interference  brought 
upon  him. 

The  subject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeable 
In  itself;  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  offensive ;  and  the  wantonness  of 
their  i)resentation  aggravated  a  proceeding  suffi- 
ciently provoking  in  the  civilest  form  in  which 
it  could  be  conducted.  Many  petitions  were  in 
the  same  words,  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
concert  among  their  signers ;  many  were  signed 
by  women,  whose  proi)er  sphere  was  far  fiom 
the  field  of  legislation  ;  all  united  in  a  common 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  origin, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  direction. 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question  and 
debate,  in  which  sentiments  and  leelings  w'cre 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  which  it 
was  painful  to  hear.  While  almost  every  sena- 
tor condemned  these  petitions,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  which 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them  as 
tending  to  no  practical  object,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  make  dissension  and  irritation,  there 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  sense, 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  inevitiil>le 
separation  of  the  States.  In  this  sense  Jlr. 
Calhoun  said : 

"lie  had  foreseen  ^,-hat  this  subject  would 
come  to.  He  knew  its  origin,  and  that  it  lay 
deeper  than  was  supposed.  It  grew  out  of  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  daily  increasing, 
and,  if  not  met  in  limine,  would  by  and  by  dis- 
solve this  Union.  It  was  particularly  our  duty 
to  keep  the  matter  out  of  the  Senate — out  of  the 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  fanatics 
were  interfering  with  what  they  had  no  right. 
Grant  the  reception  of  these  petitions,  and  you 
will  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  lie  was  for 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing ;  instead 
of  yielding  one  inch,  he  would  rise  in  opposition ; 
and  he  hoped  every  man  from  the  South  would 
stand  by  him  to  put  down  this  growing  evil. 
There  was  but  one  question  that  vrould  ever 
destroy  this  Union,  and  that  was  involved  in 
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tliis  priiipiplc.  Yes;  this  was  potont  cnoupli 
for  it,  ami  must  hv  (.-arly  arn-sted  if  the  Union 
wa.s  t<>  lit-  pn.siTvod.  'A  man  mnft  8t;c  little 
into  wliat  is  }:i>inj;  on  if  lie  diii  not  jien-five  that 
this  spirit  was  gruwiii^,',  and  tliat  the  risiiit; 
frrncTation  was  litcininj,'  more  strongly  imbued 
with  it.  It  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  irports 
on  paiier,  but  by  action,  and  very  decided  ac- 
tion." 

The  question  which  occupied  the  Senate  was 
as  to  the  most  judicious  mode  of  treating  these 
memorials,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  cvd 
effects:  and   that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
policy,  on  which  senators  disagreed  who  con- 
curred in  the  main  object.    Some  deemed  it 
most  advisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  pe- 
titions—to   refer    them  to  a  committee — and 
subject    them    to   the    adverse    report   which 
they  would  bo  sure  to  receive ;  as  had  been 
done  with  the  Quakers'  petitions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.      Others  deemed 
it  preferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.     The 
objection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
it  would   mix  up  a  new  question  with   the 
slavery  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  did  not  co-operate  with 
the  Abolitionists— the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition ;  and  that  this  new  question,  mixing 
with  the  other,  might  swell  the  number  of  pe- 
titioners, keep  up  the  applications  to  Congress, 
and  perpetuate  an  agitation  which  would  other- 
wise soon  die  out.    Mr.  Clay,  and  many  others 
were  of  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  thought  otherwise;  and  the  result  was, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  the  petitions  of  individuals 
and  societies,  what  it  had  previously  been — a 
half-way  measure  between  reception  and  rejec- 
tion— a  motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table.     This  motion,  precluding  all  dis- 
cussion, got  rid  of  the  petitions  quietly,  and 
kept  debate  out  of  the  Senate.     In  the  case 
of  the  memorial  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
the  proceedin,!;  was  slightly  differeiit  in  form, 
but  the  same  in  substance.     As  the  act  of  a 
State,  the  memorial  was  received ;  but  after 
reception  was  laid  on  the  table.    Thus  all  the 
memorials  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object,  first,  of  avoiding  discussion ;  and,  next, 
condemning  the  object  of  the  petitioners.    It 
was  accomplishing  all  that  the  South  asked ; 
and  if  the  subject  had  rested  at  that  point,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  tliis 


session,  on  the  slavery  agitation,  to  (li>linguish 
it  from  other  sessinns  abont  thiit  jKii.id  :  Imt 
the  subject  w.ia  revived  ;  and  in  a  way  to  fonx. 
discussion,  and  to  constitute  a  point  t  ^r  liie  re- 
trospect of  history. 

Every  memoriul  and  iKtition  h.id   been  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  .States;  but  Mr.  f'alhonn 
deemed  it  due  to  those  Stati's  to  go  furlher,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  declarations  which 
should  cover  all  the  questions  of  federal  power 
over  the  institution  of  slavery  :    although  no 
had  just   said   that   paper   rejiorts  would  do 
no  good.      For  that  purpose,  lit   submitted  a 
series  of  resolves — six  in  number — which  de- 
rive their  importance   from  tluir  comparison, 
or  rather  contrast,  with  others  on  the  same 
subject  presented  by  him  in  the   Senate   ten 
years  later;   and  which   have  given   birth  to 
doctrines  and  proceedings  which  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  pal- 
pably endangered  its  stability.     The  six  reso- 
lutions of  this  period  ('37-'38)  undertook  to 
define  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  federal  government 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  specify  the  acts 
which  would  exceed  that  power ;  and  to  show 
the  consequences  of  doing  any  thing  not  author- 
ized to  be  done — always  ending  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.     The  first  four  of  these  related 
to  the  States ;  about  which,  there  being  no  dis- 
pute, there  was  no  debate.    The  sixth,  without 
naming  Texas,  was  prospective,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  case  which  might  inclw  le  her  annexa- 
tion; and  was  laid  upon  the  tab     to  make  way 
for  an  express  resolution  from  !Mr.  Preston  on 
the  same  subject.     The  fifth  related  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  District  of  Columbi.i,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  excited  attention,  or  has 
left  a  surviving  interest.    It  was  in  these  words: 

'^  Jiesolved,  That  the  intermeddling  of  any 
State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries, on  the  ground  or  under  the  pretext  that  it 
is  immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  view,  would 
be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  iLstitu- 
tions  of  all  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  dogma  of  "  no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories "  had  not  been  invented  at  that  time ; 
and,  of  course,  was  not  asserted  in  this  resolve, 
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iiitcn<k'(l  by  it»  author  to  define  tlio  extent  of 
tliu  feiUral  Icfrii^Iiitivc  jjowit  on  tlic  siilijert. 
Till)  ri'Sfilve  went  njion  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  fli-pn-catcd  itH  nbuso.  It  put  the 
District  of  Coliimbift  nnd  the  tcrrilnrit'S  into 
the  pnnu'  ralo^iory,  both  for  tiie  cxiTcise  of  the 
j/ower  an<l  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
internic'ddlinjr  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sajre  of  any  act  of  Conprcss  to  abolish  slavery 
In  cither;  nnd  this  was  arlmitting  the  power  in 
the  tcrritorj',  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  nil  lepislativc 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  believed  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  difl'erent  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florida — the  only 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  lie 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  different  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circum:,tanccs ;  and, 
therefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
of  two  resolutions — one  applicible  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territory.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Florida,  ho  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise lino  of  1820.  This  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  I'ne  did 
not  apply  to  Florida,  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it.  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  struck  out.  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  fivvorablc  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effect^  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

"  Ho  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  jMissouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out.  lie  was  not  a  member  of 
(Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 
say  that,  with  hjs  present  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  disclose  itselt^  he  had  entirely  changed 
his  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  imcompromising  opposition, 
«uch  as  a  then  distinguished  and  sagacious 


!  member  from  Vii-ginia  [Mr.  Randoi.i'ii],  now 

]  no  more,  ojiposed  to  it,  aliolition  might  havo 

been  cnss-hed  for  ever  in  its  birth.     He  then 

j  thought  of  Mr.  IJanilolph  as,  he  doubts  no', 

I  many  think  of  him   now  who  have  not  fully 

looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  wa.s  too  un- 

yieldiiifr — too  uncomiiromising — too  impractica* 

bje;  but  ho  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  took 

pleasure  in  acknowledging  it." 

This  declaration  is  explicit.  It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.  It  is  u 
declaration  spontaneously  made,  not  an  admis- 
sion obtained  on  interrogatories.  It  shows 
th'it  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  compro- 
mi.se  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  had  since 
changed  his  opinions — "entirely  changed"  them, 
to  »ise  his  own  words — not  on  constitutional, 
but  expedient  grounds.  He  had  changed  upon 
experience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  eflects 
of  the  measure.  Ho  had  been  taught  hLs  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it.  He 
l)lamcd  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising;  but  now  thought  him  saga- 
cious ;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  had 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  nt  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.  All  these  are  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, derived  from  after-experience,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objection. 
The  establishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  was  the  lughest  possible  exercise  of  legis- 
lative authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a 
territory.  It  abolished  it  where  it  legally  ex-, 
isted.  It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  legally 
existed  for  one  hundred  j'cars.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  compromise.  He 
gave  its  friends  all  their  trouble.  It  was  then 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive to  its  northern  supporters — "  dough  face," 
— a  phrase  which  did  them  more  harm  than 
the  best-reasoned  speech.  All  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  op- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  that 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  cor- 
dial friends  of  the  meaBurc.  This  abolition 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  large 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States  ;  and  of  all 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  Y^A  been  in  favor ;  and  now 
had  nothing  but  reasons  of  expediencj',  and 
they  ex  post  facto,  against  it.  His  expressed 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangerous 
— he  does  not  say  unconstitutional,  but  danger- 
ous— and  this  corresponds  with  the  terms  of  hii 
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resolution  then  suhinitted ;  which  mnkca  the 
mtimicddliiif;  to  nlxilish  .xliivcry  in  tlie  Distriot 
or  torritories,  or  any  net  or  nuasiire  of  Congress 
to  that  cfllct,  a  ''(lanfierous"  attack  on  the  in- 
Btitiitions  of  the  claveiioldinf;  States.  Certainly 
the  idea  of  the  unconstitutionulity  of  such  lejjis- 
lation  had  not  then  entered  his  head.  The  Bub- 
Ktituto  resolve  of  Mr.  Clay  dillered  from  that 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  chanpinj;  the  word  "  inter- 
nmddlin;?"  to  that  of  "  interference  ;"  ami  con- 
t^ninp  that  word  to  the  conduct  of  citizens,  and 
making  the  abolition  or  attempted  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  un  injury  to  its  own  in- 
habitants as  well  as  to  the  States;  and  placing 
its  protection  under  the  fiiith  implied  in  accept- 
ing Its  cession  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
was  in  these  words : 

"That  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any 
f.f  the  State?,  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District ;  and 
that  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  designed 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland — a  just 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States — and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union." 

The  vote  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion was : 

"  Yeas  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Norvell,  Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane, 
Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Strange, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Waller,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young. 

"  Nays  —  Messrs.  Davis,  Knight,  McKean, 
Morris,  Prentiss.  Smith,  of  India'.>a,  Swift,  Web- 
ster.'" 

The  second  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  applied  to 
slavery  in  a  territory  where  it  existed,  and  de- 
precated any  atteupt  to  abolish  it  in  such  ter- 
ritory, as  alarming  to  the  slave  States,  and  as 
violation  oi  faith  towards  its  inhabitants,  unless 
they  asked  it ;  and  in  derogation  of  its  right  to 
decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  itself  when 
erected  into  a  State.  This  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  cover  the  case  of  Florida,  and  ran 
thus: 

"  Ri'solvcd,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
nboiish  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  U  lited 
Slates  in  which  it  exists  would  create  serious 


alarm  and  jnot  npprchen>ii>n  in  ttio  States  ciis- 
tniiiiug  tint  ijoniestic  iii>titntiiiii,  iiiid  wmiM  lio 
a  vicil.'ition  of  irood  faith  tuwur'N  ilic  inlnbitants 
cf  any  hmcIi  territory  who  have  Ikvii  jxT'iiitted 
to  sfttle  with,  and  hold,  tsjavos  tluTein  ;  b»eaus«i 
tiio  |i«'o]ile  of  iiiiy  such  territory  ti.'i\e  imt  iiskcd 
for  the  ul)olitii>ii  of  slavery  tlnTtin;  and  l>tiMii>io, 
vr'.'.cn  any  surh  territory  shall  l.c  admitted  into 
the  I'niiin  ns  a  State,  the  people  tlieri'of  slial 
be  entitled  to  diuido  tliat  (iuiftioii  e\i.lu.sivcly 
for  themselves." 

And  the  vote  upon  it  was — 

"VtAs  —  Messrs.  Allen,  liayard,  P.enton, 
Black,  Brown,  JJuchaiian,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alakama,  Claj',  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Fulton,  (irundy,  Uubbani,  King,  Luinj)- 
kin,  Lyon.  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell, 
Franklin  Pierce,  J'reston.  Uives.  Koane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connoctieut,  Strange, 
Tipton,  Walker,  A\  hlte,  Williams,  Wright,  (uid 
Young. 

'•Navs  —  Jfessrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  Diivis, 
Knight,  McKean,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,   Swift,  and  Webster." 

The  few  senators  who  voted  against  both 
resolutions  chielly  did  so  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  their  merits ;  some  because 
opposed  to  anj'  declarations  on  the  subject,  as 
abstract  and  inoperative;  others  because  they 
dissented  from  the  reasons  expressed,  and  pre- 
ferred others :  and  the  senators  from  Delaware 
(a  slave  State)  because  they  had  a  nullification 
odor  about  them,  as  first  introduced.  Jlr. 
Calhoun  voted  for  both,  not  in  preference  to  his 
own,  but  as  agreeing  to  them  after  they  had 
been  preferred  by  the  Senate ;  and  so  gave  his 
recorded  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  contain- 
ed. Both  admit  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existc-.oe  of  slavery  both  in 
the  district  and  the  '.i.rritories.  but  deprecate  its 
abolition  where  it  existed  for  reasons  of  high  ex- 
pediency :  and  in  this  view  it  is  believed  nearly 
the  entire  Senate  concurred;  and  quite  the  en- 
tire Senate  on  the  constitutional  point — there 
being  no  reference  to  that  point  in  any  part  of 
the  debates.  Mr.  Webster  probably  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  those  voting  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  own,  when  he  said : 

"  If  the  resolutions  set  forth  that  all  domestic 
institutions,  except  so  far  as  the  constitution 
might  interfere,  and  any  intermeddling  tliere- 
with  by  a  State  or  individual,  waa  "ontrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  thereby 
illegal  and  unjust,  he  would  give  thera  liis  hearty 
and  cheerful  support ;  and  would  do  so  still  if 
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tho  sonal«r  frf)in  South  Carolina  wouUl  consent 
to  such  an  ninciulnu nt ;  hut  in  tluir  present 
fi>nn  ho  must  givo  his  \oti;  nguinst  thum." 


Thu  j,'emTiil  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  rejiugnanco  to  the  wliolo  movement — that 
of  tho  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
nn<l  Mr.  Callioun's  resolutions  on  tho  other. 
The  fonner  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rehuke,  as  well  as  to  condemn  their  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  hy  motions  (sui^tained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  thcni  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
could  not  .so  easily  be  disposed  of,  eppccially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  demanded  discussion, 
.spoke  at  large, and  often, liimself;  "and  desired 
to  make  tlic  question,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  Icit  qu(  stion."  Ihey  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussion  where  silence 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitions, 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  Ecnators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  false  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  manj'.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  scnaor  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agit.ation).  This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation ;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union.  1  therefore  de- 
precate a  protracted  di.<cussion  of  the  question 
It  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  much 
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harm,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  slaveholding  State,  have  voted  against  these 
resolutions  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
detect  in  them  the  poison  of  nullification.  Now, 
I  can  see  no  such  thing  in  them,  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contam  nothing  but 
'jorrect  political  ])rinciples,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted. Cut  what  then  ?  These  senators  are 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  the  oVycct  of  which  they 
lieartil}'  approve.  Again,  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wall),  votes  against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  a.s  mvz\\  opposed  to 
abolition,  and  as  willing  to  m.-^intain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  any  senator  upon 
this  floor.  Other  senators  believe  the  ris^'at  of 
petition  has  been  endai^gered;  and  until  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  Thus  we  stand: 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posi- 
tions. Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  right  of  petition,  and  the 
hostility  which  e^cists  at  the  North  against  tlie 


doctrines  of  nul!ili(;ation.  It  is  in  vain  to  Ray 
that  these  principles  are  not  really  involved  in 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  my  opinion 
is,  tnie  ;  but  whv,  by  our  conduct  here,  should 
we  all'ord  the  abolitionists  such  plausible  pre- 
texts? The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  those  of  us  in  tho  Northern  States  who  have 
determined  to  sustain  tho  rigiits  of  the  slave 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  AVo  are  almost  literally 
between  two  fires.  "Whilst  in  front  we  are 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  in 
the  So\ith  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posi- 
tions where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  may 
gain  important  advantages." 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden : 

"  If  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  pro- 
duce peace,  and  nHay  excitement,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  were  not  very  likely  to  accom- 
plish such  a  purpose.  More  vague  and  general 
abstractions  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  they  were  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  bad 
blood  than  to  do  any  good  whatever.  Such  ho 
knew  was  the  general  opinion  of  Southern  men, 
few  of  whom,  howfever  they  assented  to  the  ab- 
stractions, approved  of  this  method  of  agitating 
the  subject.  The  mover  of  these  resolutions 
relies  mainly  on  two  points  to  carry  the  Senate 
with  him :  first,  he  reiterates  the  cry  of  danger 
to  tho  Union  ;  and,  next,  that  if  he  is  not  fbl- 
lowed  in  this  movement  he  urges  tho  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  It 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.  It 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that,  to  save 
the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him.  On 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  and  ho  for 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  view; 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  these 
resolutions — to  pursue  the  course  of  irritation, 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  chalked 
out — would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  method 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  great 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  series  of  resolutions  under  consideration 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  from  the 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  delicate 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  have  occa- 
sioned miirn  discussion,  in  which  hitherto  1 
have  not  j  articipated.  I  hope  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement which  unhappily  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  but  I  confess  that, 
taken  altogether,  and  in  connection  %vith  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  considering  tho 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  them 
on  'he  Senate,  I  fear  that  thoy  will  have  the 
opposite  effect ;  and  particularly  at  the  North , 
that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  instead 
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of  dimihisliinR  and  assunRing  the  existinpf  apita- 
tioii." 
Anil  thns  Mr.  I'rcslon,  of  South  Carolina: 

"Ili^  nlijcrtions  to  tlio  introduction  of  the 
rcsohitions'werc  that  thov  allowed  pnnind  f'  ' 
discussion  ;  and  tliat  the  wuliject  ou>;ht  ne\  \ .  ..j 
Jte  allowed  to  enter  the  hullrf  of  the  le^'i.slative 
assembly,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  ^jranted 
by  the  South;  and  what  would  abstract  projw- 
sitiona  of  this  nature  etl'cct  ? " 

And  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina :       j 

'•  What  did  thcv  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
ciples, to  which  tfie  South  ha<l  aj^ain  and  again 
certified  ?  What  bulwark  of  defence  was  neeil- 
ed  stronper  than  the  constitution  itself?  Every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  pave 
additional  strcnpth  to  her  opponents.  The 
wisest,  nay,  the  only  safe,  course  was  to  remain 
quiet,  thouph  pi'cpare<l  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
sist all  igpressioii.  Questions  like  this  only 
tended  to  excite  anpry  feelings.  The  senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  C.vLirouN)  charged 
him  with  ^jireachimr'  to  one  side.  Perhaps 
he  had  sermonized  too  long  for  the  patience  of 
the  Senate ;  but  then  he  had  preucked  to  all 
sides.  It  was  the  agitation  of  the  question  in 
any  form,  or  shape,  that  rendered  it  dangerous. 
Agitating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous 
to  the  South." 

And  thus  Jlr.  Richard  II.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware : 

"Though  he  denounced  the  spirit  of  abolition 
as  dangerous  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  anthorized  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
were  correct,  then  nullification  was  correct ; 
and  if  passed  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to  as 
a  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine :  though  he 
acquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  having 
the  most  remote  intention  of  smuggling  in  any 
thing  in  relation  to  that  doctrine  under  cover 
of  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condem- 
nation of  his  course,  and  especially  ^••om  those 
as  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
institution  where  it  legally  existed,  spoke  often 
and  warmly ;  and  justified  his  course  from  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

"  I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Senate  has  not 
elevated  its  view  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  oisting  danger. 
1 1  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 
to  the  future,  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 
too  great  a  distance,  which  bad  involved  him  in 
many  ditficulties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 
uij)utation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


long  foreseen  the  immense  Biirplus  nvenno 
which  a  false  system  of  Icgislatiun  nin-t  pour 
into  the  Trcasurj',  and  the  fntal  ('(insccnuMutM 
to  the  Morals  and  institutii>tis  of  vhe  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothiiiir  else  could 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself,  with  bis  .Sfalr,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers  wbirh  ronld  not 
otherwise  be  arrested  ;  wlietlur  wisely  or  not 
he  left  i)09terity  to  judge.  He  now  siiw  with 
etjual  cioarnesH — as  clear  as  the  noonday  snii 
— the  fatal  consequences  wliicli  nuii^t  follow 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  iirnsted. 
llo  would  rejH'at  again  what  be  hud  so  oftiii 
said  on  this  floor.  This  was  the  only  ques- 
tion of  sutlicient  magnitude  antl  potency  to 
divide  this  Union  ;  and  divide  it  it  would,  or 
drench  the  country  in  blood,  if  not  arrested. 
lie  knew  bow  much  the  sentinient  he  had  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepir- 
sented.  Tliei-e  were  tho.se  who  p.iw  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  foretold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  held  not  the  authors  t)f  the 
danger,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences." 

"But  the  cry  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designing  had  no  terror  for  him.     If  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  di.«ease  which  now  afllicts  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  mortal  blows.    It  is  a 
cheap,  anil  he  must  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Union.    But,  .seeing  the  danger  as  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  traitoi  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence.    The  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  intci'woven  frt)m  the  begin- 
ning with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  cannot  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitable  destruction — will  and  must,  it 
continued,  make  two  people  of  one  by  destroy- 
ing every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recf'.- 
lection  of  their  common  danger  and  glory  —and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  nmtual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existed  between  two  neighbor- 
ing people  since  the  commencement  of  tlio  hu- 
man race.     He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  tho 
thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  publi- 
caiious  which  were  daily  issued  from  an  organ- 
ized and  .powerful  press  among  those  intended 
to  be  vilified.    They  cannot  penetrate  our  sec- 
tion ;  that  was  not  the  danger  ;  it  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.    Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  be  dread- 
ed.   It  w^as  infusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  implanting  in 
them  feelings  of  hatred,  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred, instead  of  affection  and  love,  for  one  half 
of  this  Union,  to  be  returned,  on  their  part, 
with  equal  detestation.    The  fatal,  the  immu- 
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tflblo  oonwoqiiencen,  if  not  Brn'Btcd,  and  Hint 
w-ithoiit  ricliiy,  WLTf  Riich  an  lio  liad  presented. 
The  first  mid  dcsirahlo  ohjoct  is  to  arrt-st  il 
in  fJK!  non-slavolioldinj;  States;  to  ineot  tlic 
diKMis(!  wlieiv  it  orijiinutod  and  where  it  exists  ; 
and  tlie  first  stop  to  tliis  in  to  lind  sonio  eoin- 
uion  constitiitionul  p^ronnd  on  which  a  rally, 
witii  that  oliject,  can  l)c  inwle.  Thcao  resolu- 
tions prei^ent  the  proiind.  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  ho  made.  The  only  remedy  is  in 
the  State  rifrhts  doctrincH ;  and  if  those  who 
profess  them  in  slaveholdinp  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  political  creed,  and  orpinize  as 
a  party  a;;ainst  the  fanatics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  South  and  West  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  then  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
man ;  and  what  in  that  event  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
C),  we  are  rejiosing  on  a  volcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ifrnorant  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  South.  The  mail  has  just  brought  us  in- 
telligence of  a  most  important  step  taken  by 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  in 
♦hat  quarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
Bonic  votes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic ;  but  the  greater 
part  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing petitions  had  been  ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  policy  made  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Bknton  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  others  did,  that  discussion  was 
injurious  ;  that  it  was  the  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  agitation,  and  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  inmwnse  advantage — 
the  concession  of  on  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  licg- 
ister  of  the  Debates,  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  organ  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  .yield  them  no 


«urh  ailvantape.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Cal 
hoim's  n  solution  fnistiatcd  that  desire,  and  in« 
(luced  many  to  do  what  they  condemniHl.  Mr. 
IJcnton  t<Mjk  his  own  sense  of  the  projKT  course, 
in  abstaining  from  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  vott's : 
and  in  that  he  confonned  to  the  Ktnge  of  the 
SvMiate,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Many  hundreds  of  these  petitions  were 
jiresented  in  the  House,  and  ipiietly  laid  upon 
the  table  (after  a  stormy  ccene,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  effect ;  ami 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resolutions,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecated. 

The  part  of  this  debate  which  excited  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  has  since  acquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  favon.blo  disposition 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent),  for 
opposing  it ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  since, 
not  for  unconstitutionality,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  become  dangerous  in  encour- 
aging the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  compro- 
mise was  the  highest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  territory 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  con- 
ceived. It  not  only  abolished  slavery  where  it 
legally  existed ;  but  for  ever  prohibited  it  where 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
territory  larger  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yielding 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  wis  for  that  resolution  in  1820, 
— blamed  th^.se  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Nmo 
years  afterwards  (session  of  184G-'47)  ho  sub- 
mitted other  resolutions  (five  in  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  territories ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  asserted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding  emigrants 
from  the  States,  in  preventing  them  from  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  ter- 
ritory, "  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  ot 
that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  aa 
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mentWrs  of  thin  Union ;  and  voulU  tfiicl  di- 
rtitlij  iotuliri'it  ll,e  (iiion  itm'IJ'^ 

Tli<"«e  n.'solutii)n8,  no  mw  ami  utartlinK  in 
tht'ir  (liictrincs — so  coutrnry  ti>  tliiir  antcces- 
iwn",  and  to  tin)  wliolc  courwo  of  tlie  p)vtTnment 
— wcie  (U'nounccd  by  tho  writer  of  tliia  Vit-w 
tiif  instant  tlit-y  were  i-cad  in  tiio  Senate  ,  and, 
bcinj;  much  di.sountcnanced  \>y  other  senators, 
tlioy  were  never  pressed  to  a  vote  in  that  bo<ly ; 
but  were  ofterwardn  adoiitcd  by  Bomc  of  tiie 
flavo  State  legislatures.  One  year  afterwards. 
In  a  debate  on  the  (.Jregon  territorial  bill,  and 
on  the  section  wliich  proposed  to  declare  tlic 
antl-slavcry  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  force  In  that  territory.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  such 
declaration,  or  in  any  wiiy  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  a  territory.  He  delivered  a  most 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  considered  speech  on 
the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down 
three  propositions : 

1.  That  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
tipon  slavery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  preven. 
the  citizens  of  slnveliolding  States  from  remov- 
ing into  it  with  tleir  slave  property.  2,  That 
Congress  had  no  power  to  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  a  territory.  3.  That  the  territory 
had  no  such  power  in  itself  (thus  leaving  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory  without  any 
legislative  power  over  it  at  all).  Ho  deduced 
these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution, which,  according  to  this  fresh  intro- 
spection, recognized  slavery  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  curried  that  part  of  itself  (by  its 
own  vigor)  into  all  the  territories ;  and  pro- 
tected slavery  there :  ergo,  neither  Congress, 
uor  its  deputed  territorial  legislature,  nor  tho 
{teople  of  the  territory  during  their  territorial 
condition,  could  any  way  touch  the  subject — 
cither  to  affirm,  or  disaffirm  the  institution. 
Ho  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
crutch  to  aid  these  lame  doctrines  in  limping 
into  the  territories  by  getting  the  constitution 
voted  into  them,  as  part  of  their  organic  law ; 
and,  failing  in  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
lie  took  position  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
tution went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
fur  as  slavery  was  concerned,  it  being  a  na- 
tional institution. 

These  three  propositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
flict with  the  power  e^ierciscd  by  Congress  in  the 
eitablishmcnt  of  the  Missoui'i  compromise  lino 


(whirh  had  iKTonie  a  trailiiion  as  u  Sonthirn 
measure.  snp|><irti'd  \>y  Snutlnin  nuiiiU  is  of 
Congress,  and  san('(ii>nrd  by  the  culiifirt  of  Mr. 
.Monr(H»,  of  which  .Mr.  Cidlniun  was  si  md'HiImt). 
the  fact  of  that  r(iinpri>niii>e  iiiiil  his  concur- 
rence in  it  wurt  innnediatcly  used  ngain.-t  him  ^  ' 
by  Senator  Ui.x,  of  New  York,  to  invalidate  bml'^f,  {■•W'-'* 
present  opinions.                                                               >»-»«.  f 

Unfortunately  he  had  forfrotten  this  cabinet 
con.snltution,  and  his  own  concurnnce  in  its 
decision — bi'lieving  fully  that  no  sueli  thing 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  lirnily  to  tho  new 
dogm.iof  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  n  terri- 
tory, i'his  brought  up  ncollections  to  sustain 
the  tradition  which  tohl  of  the  consultation — to 
show  that  it  took  plnco — that  its  voice  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  coni])romi.-e ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  in 
favor  of  it.    Old  writings  were  produced : 

First,  a  flic  simile  copy  of  an  original  pnjKr 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  found  among  his 
maimscripts,  dated  March  4,  18:20  (two  days 
before  the  approval  of  the  Mi.ssouri  compromise 
act),  and  indorsed  :  "  Interrogatories — Mi.ssouri 
— to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General;"  and  containing  within  twoquos- 
tions :  "  1.  Has  Congress  a  right,  under  tho 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  to 
make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  ter- 
ritory ?  2.  Is  the  8th  section  of  the  act  which 
passed  both  Ilou.ses  of  Congress  on  tho  3d  in- 
stant for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  tho 
Union,  consistent  with  tho  constitution  ? " 
Secondly,  the  draft  of  an  original  letter  in 
Jlr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signor- 
ture,  date,  or  address,  but  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which  ho 
says :  "  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted) 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  3(i 
degrees  30  minutes  as  a  line  north  of  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  and  permitted  south  of  it. 
I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restraining 
territories,  which  was  explicit  in  favor  of  it , 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  applicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  tv 
States  when  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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f 'nion."  TItinllij,  nn  rxtrnrf  from  the  flinry  of 
^f  r.  Jolin  Qiiinoy  Ailiirm,  iitidir  iliilc  of  the  .'{<l  of 
March,  iHU'i,  Htlltill^'  that  tlic  I'rcsi.lcnt  cm  that 
;lay  ii«hiiiiI)Ic(1  Iiih  cnhini't  to  n!*k  tlwir  opinionn 
on  the  two  qiicntioim  niiiitionoil — whicli  the 
wholo  ruhinc't  ininieiliutoly  answercfl  uimni- 
inoiiHly,  ami  afTlniiativi-ly  ;  that  on  the  .'ith  he 
Kont  tho  qiii'stions  in  writinj^  to  tho  incmhors 
of  liin  rahinet,  to  rcreive  tlifir  written  nnHwvrs, 
to  l)c  filed  in  the  ilepnrtment  of  State  ;  and  that 
on  the  fith  ho  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  be  (lied  with  the  rest — all  apreeiiiR  in 
the  adii'mnlive,  ami  only  differing  Homo  in  us- 
nipiinj!;,  utheM  not  as8ip;ninj»  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  Tho  diary  states  that  the  Prenident 
fii;;ncd  his  approval  of  tho  MiMsoiiri  act  on  tho 
(Ith  (which  tho  act  t*how8  ho  did),  and  request- 
ed Mr.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  department  of  State. 

Upon  this  evidence  it  would  have  rested 
without  question  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
liad  been  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
tho  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  tho  debate  on  the  Orcpon  ter- 
ritorial bill.  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
conclusiveness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
disbelief  of  tho  whole  occurrence  •  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of  his  own  imputed  share  in  it. 
Two  circumstances,  specious  in  themselves,  fa- 
vored this  denial :  Jirst^  that  no  such  papers  ns 
those  described  by  Mr.  Adams  weru  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  secondli/,  that  in 
the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  afHrmativo  onswers 
of  his  cabinet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
"  unanimous,"  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  "  explicit "  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  wei(tfe»ed 
nothing  against  tho  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corroborating  incidents  of  trodi- 
tion.  In  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  officers  and 
tho  clerks  of  departments  are  subjected,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  the  papers  hud  been  mislaid 
or  lost — far  easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  been  mifitaken  in  the  entry 
made  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  "  explicit "  for  "  unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ivoi'd  the  violation  of  the  nile  which  forbid  the 


diHrlo^iire  of  individiinl  fiplnioni  in  the  rabiiK't 
cmsidtationM.  With  otiiers,  and  o«|Kcially  with 
tho  iKiJitical  friends  of  Mr.  riilhoun,  they  wire 
nrcived  M  full  conflmintion  of  his  drnial,  and 
left  fhoni  at  liU'riy  to  arcoj)t  his  prownt  opin- 
ions as  those  of  his  wholo  life,  uninvalldated  by 
[)ruviou.s  j)ersonal  diiwniinncy,  and  uiioountor- 
nrte<l  by  tho  weight  of  a  cabinet  decision  imder 
Mr.  Monroe:  and  oc^(^^lingIy  the  now-born 
doj.'ma  of  vn  jxiwer  in  Cutigretm  to  kpinlitte 
upon  the  e.riHtcnce  nfi»l(iveri)  in  the  territories 
ln'came  an  article  of  political  faith,  inoorporate<l 
in  the  creed,  an<l  that  for  action,  of  a  large  poli- 
tical party.  What  is  now  brought  to  light  of 
tho  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '.'i7-'u8  shows 
this  to  have  been  a  mistako — thot  Mr.  Calhoun 
admitted  tho  power  in  1820,  when  he  favored 
tho  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  Randolph  for 
opposing  it ;  that  ho  admitted  it  ogain  in  1838, 
when  ho  submitted  his  own  resolutions,  and 
voted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  so  happenr'  that 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  '3('-'38 
at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  debate  of  '47-'48.  Tho 
writer  of  this  View,  though  possessing  a  me- 
mory credited  as  tenacious,  did  not  recollect 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  found 
among  tho  materials  collected  for  this  his- 
tory— a  circumstance  which  ho  attributes  to 
his  repugnance  to  tho  whole  debate,  and  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  proceedings  except  tu 
vote. 

Tho  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  avowal  of 
1838,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  object  of  this 
View  to  pursue  his  connection  with  that  private 
executive  counselling.  Tho  only  material  in- 
quiry is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise at  the  time  it  was  adopted  ;  and  that  is 
fully  established  by  himself. 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  history  to 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  public  man,  and 
trace  him  through  shifting  scenes,  with  a  mcro 
view  to  personal  effect — with  a  mere  view  to 
personal  disparagement,  by  showing  him  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  at  some  period  of  his 
course.  Such  a  labor  would  be  idle,  unprofit« 
able,  and  derogatory ;  but,  when  a  change  takes 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  which  leads  to 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  line  of 
action  disastrous  to  the  country,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  expose 
the  contradiction — not  for  personal  disparage- 
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In  tho  <*«f)tnet 
?r*|Krially  with 
•im,  they  wire 
hifl  rliMiJnl,  and 

pn'wnt  ojiin- 
invnliilatod  by 
ml  tinooiintor- 
d<>ciHion  iiikUt 
the  now-horn 
sn  to  leptHUtle 
the  territories 
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of  a  large  pf>li- 
p;ht  to  lip;ht  of 
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t  Mr.  Calhoun 
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.  Randolph  for 

again  in  1838, 
solution!*,  and 
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ment—hut to  roiiiitemrt  the  foire  of  the  new 
nnd  (InncirouA  0|)inion. 

hi  thin  wuHc  it  l)(rr>m(*  an  obligatory  task  to 
phow  the  chnnp'.  or  rather  rhant'"'*,  in  Mr.  Ciil- 
hoiin'^  ..pinions  on  tho  constitutional  power  of 
Cont.'rf.«s  over  the  existence  of  ulavery  in  the 
national   tirritorios ;    and    these  clmngi-n  have 
iK'cn  (jrreat— 1'«>  gnat  to  admit  of  followem  if 
thoy  Imd  been  known.      I'imt,  fully  admitting 
the  power,  and  justifying   it«  e.xerc-i^e   in  the 
largest  and  highest  possible  ease.     ;^Vx^  ad- 
mitting the  power,  hut  deprecating  its  cverciKe 
in  certain    limited,  speeitled,   (imilifled    cases. 
Then,  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  Ki)eei(led  case. 
Finnlhj,  denying  tho  p<.wer  any   where,  and 
every  where,  either  in  Congress,  oi  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
as  .sovereign.    Tho  Inst  of  these  mutations,  or 
rather  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
few  who  can  go  tho  whole  length  of  tho  three 
propositions  in  tho  Oregon  speech),  ha.s  been 
adopted  by  a  large  political  party  and  acted 
upon ;  and  with  deplorable  effect  to  the  coun- 
try.   Holding  tho  Missoiiri  compromise  to  have 
been  unconstitutional,  they  have  abrogated  it 
as  a  nullity ;  and  in  so  doing  have  done  more  to 
disturb  tho  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
its  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
praparo  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  for  part- 
ing, than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  siii-v 
the  commencement  of  tho  federiil   i.Mvernment. 
This  lamentable  act  could  rot  have  iKcn  done, 
—could  not  have  found  a  party  til  '    it.— if  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  not  changed  his  op-mion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Mis.«o*iri   compromise 
lino;  or  if  he  could  have  recollected  in  1848 
that  ho  approved  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fur- 
ther remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  it  as  late  a^  1838,    Tho  change 
being  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
memory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
becomes  certain  that  tho  new  doctrine  was  an 
after-thought,  disowned  by  its  antecedents- a 
figment  of  the  brain  lately  hatched — and  which 
its  author  would  have  been  estopped  from  pro- 
mulgating if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
lected.   History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
against  his  followers. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
Bouri  compromise,  said  that  that  compromise 
lettled  the  slavery  agitation  which  threatened 


to  bri'nk  up  the  I'ni.iM.  Tliirty-rnir  jiius  of 
ipiii't  niid  liiiriiioiiy  uiidiT  that  M'tilciuiiii  bnir 
witne«4ii  to  the  truth  of  tlu^e  worils,  >poken  in 
the  fiilni'ss  of  pntri'>tie  gratitude  at  si'riiig  liis 
country  cscnpe  from  a  great  dMU'.'iT.  'I'lie  jiiir 
l^^'il  has  seen  the  abrogation  oC  tlmt  compro- 
mise; and  with  its  abrii'/iiti"U  tl.e  r.  vi\ul  of  ilie 
agitation,  and  with  a  fint'  and  fury  nevir  known 
InTore:  and  now  may  be  seen  in  fact  what  was 
hyiwthet'eidly  foreseen  liy  .Mr.  Culliniiu  in  IS.'.S, 
when,  as  the  fruit  of  this  agitation,  he  naw  the 
destruction  of  all  sympathy  between  tho  two 
sections  of  the  rtiinn — obliifration  from  the  me- 
mory of  all  proml  recullectinns  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  more  deadly  than 
ever  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  wo  not  have  to  witness  the  remainder  of 
his  prophetic  vision — "Two  i'koim.i:  M.\nK  ok 
onk!" 

P.  S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
the  author  reeciveil  authentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  that  John  M.  Clayton,  Esq.  of 
Delaware,  was  Secn-tary  of  .*^tate  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  (1840-50),  evidc.ico  had  been 
found  in  the  Department  of  .State,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  opinicm  of  Mr.  Calhoim  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  con.sequenec  a  note  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Jlr.  Clayton,  who  answered  (under  date  of 
July  19th,  1855)  as  follows  : 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  state  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  met  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  ns  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  the  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archives  of  the  department 
disclose  tho  fact,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  ^Ir.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  1 ;  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  wer.  filed  among  the  archives  of 
that  depavtment.  I  was  told  they  hud  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not  bo 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
myself.  I  have  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  cabinet 
of  that  day.  Since  I  left  tho  Department  of 
State  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found ;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thoritv  tho  statement  was  made." 
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CIIAPTEll   XXXIV. 

DEATH  OF   roMMonoHK  l;0I)0Et;3,   AM)  NdTICK 
OF    II is   l.in:  ANU   ClIAUACTLl:. 

My  idea  of  llie  jjeifcct  naval  commamlcr  Imd 
been  formed  from  history,  and  from  the  study 
of  such  characters  as  the  Von  Tromps  and  De 
r.uytcrs  of  Holland,  the  Blakcs  of  England,  and 
the  De  Tourvilks  of  France — men  modest  and 
virtuou.s,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war ;  formed  for  high 
command  by  nature  ;  and  raising  themselves  to 
their  proper  sphere  by  their  own  exertions  from 
low  beginnings.  When  I  first  saw  Commodore 
RoDGEns,  which  was  after  I  had  reached  sena- 
torial age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  those  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confinncd  the  impression  then  made. 
He  was  to  me  t!ie  complete  impersonation  of 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander — per- 
son, mind,  and  manners ;  with  the  qualities  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundwork  of  a  good 
citizen  and  good  father  of  a  family ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bespeak  the  seaman  and 
the  officer. 

His  very  figure  and  face  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive  from  naval 
songs  and  ballads  ;  and,  from  the  course  of  life 
which  the  sea  officer  leads — exposed  to  the 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  the  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
the  storm  of  battle.  AVe  associate  the  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life ;  and  when  wo 
find  them  united — the  heroic  qualities  in  a  frame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — we  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  completeness,  which 
fulfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  And  when  the  some  great  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  man  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  effort 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
combination  which  is  a  contrast,  and  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  frame  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orators, 
all  painters  and  sculptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corresponding  figure 
of  strength  and  force  to  the  heroes  they  create. 

Commodore  Rodgers  needed  no  help  from  the 


creative  imagination  to  endow  him  with  the  form 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  person 
was  of  the  middle  height,  stout,  square,  solid, 
compact ;  well-proportioned ;  and  combining  in 
tlie  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance with  the  reality  of  manly  comeliness — 
the  statue  of  ]\Iars,  in  the  rough  state,  before  the 
conscious  chisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.  His 
face,  stem  in  the  outline,  was  relieved  by  a 
gentle  and  benign  expression — grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
hcod  and  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans ;  the  question 
would  be  to  find  one  without  it.  His  skill,  en- 
terprise, promptitude  and  talent  for  command, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  the 
French  Republic — quasi  only  as  it  concerned 
political  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  desperate 
and  brilliant  combats  at  sea ;  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean wars  with  the  Barbary  States,  when 
those  States  were  formidable  in  that  sea  and 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  which  tribute 
from  the  United  States  was  relinquished  by 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
these  States — Commodore  Rodgers  couraaud- 
ing  at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barron  and 
Preble.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  war,  1804,  so 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphantly  con- 
cluded, that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Seventh, 
publicly  declared  that  America  had  done  more 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbary  States. 
than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined. 

He  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constellation 
when  that  frigate,  under  Truxton,  vanquished 
and  captured  the  French  frigate  Insurgent; 
and  great  as  his  merit  was  in  the  action,  where 
he  showed  himself  to  be  the  proper  second  to  an 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  what  took 
place  after  it ;  and  in  which  steadiness,  firmness, 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  seamanship, 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  ;  and  in  all 
which  his  honors  were  shared  by  the  then  strip- 
ling midshipman,  afterwards  the  brilliant  Com- 
modore Porter. 

The  Insurgent  having  struck,  and  part  of  her 
crew  been  transferred  to  the  Constellation, 
Lieut.  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter  wcro 
on  board  the  prize,  superintending  the  trans- 
fer, when  a  tempest  arose — the  ships  parted — 
and  dark  night  came  on.  There  were  still  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  prisoners  rn 
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board.  The  two  young  ofliccrs  had  but  o 
men— thirteen  in  all— to  guard  thirteen  times 
their  number;  ond  work  a  crippled  frigate  at 
the  same  time,  and  get  her  into  port.  And 
nobly  did  they  do  it.  For  three  days  and  nights 
did  these  thirteen  (though  fresh  from  a  bloody 
conflict  which  strained  every  faculty  and  brought 
demands  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
e<l  to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
to  the  arduous  duty— .-ailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
ing their  prisoners,  solacing  the  wounded— 
ready  to  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.  They  did  not 
Fail  at  random,  or  for  the  no./est  port ;  but, 
faithful  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
under  different  circumstances,  steered  for  St. 
Kitts,  in  the  "West  Indies— arrived  there  safely 
— and  were  received  with  triumph  and  admira- 
tion. 

Such  an  exploit  equalled  any  fame  that  could 
be  gained  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
sition all  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
command  requires ;  and  foreshadowed  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  these  two  young  officers!. 
What  firmness,  steadiness,  vigilance,  endurance, 
and  courage — far  above  that  which  the  battle- 
field reouJres !  and  one  of  these  young  officers, 
a  slight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  the  look  as 
the  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
his  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  and 
perseverance,  coolness  and  humanity  !  They 
had  no  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.  The  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
in  the  lower  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gang- 
way ;  and  vigilance,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
arms,  the  only  resource  of  the  little  crew.  If 
history  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
seen  it ;  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  extent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
Frenchmen — thcu:  inherent  courage  exalted  by 
the  frenzy  of  the  revolution — themselves  fresh 
from  a  murderous  conflict — the  decks  of  the 
ship  still  red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of 
their  comrades ;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
legal  and  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
could  These  three  days  and  nights,  still  more 
than  the  victory  which  preceded  them,  earned 
for  Rodgcrs  the  captaincy,  and  for  Porter  the 
lieutenancy,  with  which  they  were  scon  respec- 
tively honored. 

American  cruisers  had  gained  credit  in  the 
I  war  of  the  llevolution,  and  in  the  quasi  war  with 
I  the  French  Republic  5  and  American  squadrons 
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had  beanU'd  the  Barlmry  Powers  in  their  dens. 
after  cha.-ing  their  jiiraticnl  ve-sels  from  the 
seas:  but  a  war  with  (Ireat  Britain,  with  lur 
one  thou.sand  and  si.\fy  ve.«sclM  of  war  oti  Iht 
naval  li.t,  an<l  above  ceven  hundred  of  tluse  for 
.service,  her  fleet:j  swelled  with  the  ships  of  nil 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twent}*  puns  on  the  decks 
of  her  first-class  men-of-war — any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  power,  with  seventeen  ve.'^.-ils  fir 
the  sea,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-four  pun.-t 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  double 
their  number  of  guns,  if  naval  battles  with  rival 
flect.s  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  ofiicers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed  nothing  could  bo  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruising  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  were  in  port 
but  one ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  admission,  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  seventeen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  under  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  off  the  British.  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  war ;  and  I 
have  the  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  participator  in  the  delusion,  because  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  profited  from  expe- 
rience— happy  if  I  conld  transmit  the  lesson  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  Washington— 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart.  They  spoke  with  Mr. 
Madison,  and  urged  the  feasibility  of  cruising. 
One-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  British 
men-of-war  were  under  the  cla.ss  of  frigates, 
consequently  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen ;  the  whole  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  subject  to  cap- 
ture. Here  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  ofiicers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  efficiency  of  crui» 
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iriR  and  privates rinj:,  even  ajjainst  (Ireat  Bntnin, 
ami  in  <»ur  then  infantile  condition,  during  the 
war  of  the  llovohition  ;  und  l>esidcs  wjis  a  man 
i)f  sense,  and  amcnaMu  to  judgment  and  rcafion- 
lie  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  valiant 
officers  ;  and,  without  consulting  Congress, 
which  jierhaps  woulil  liave  been  a  fatal  con- 
sultation (for  multitude  of  counsellors  is  not 
the  coimcil  for  bold  decision),  reversed  the 
jiolicy  which  had  been  resolved  uix)n ;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy,  ordered  every 
slii])  tliat  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr,  Monroe,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Madison  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  Bi<jictioning  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  President  (44),  intended  for 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  city.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound ; 
and  crowded  all  sail  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towiirds  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  i\  British  frigate  was  perceived  far  to 
the  northeast,  and  getting  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
gained  upon ;  but  not  fast  enough  to  get  along- 
side before  night. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rodgers  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  her.  He  point- 
ed the  iirst  gun  himself,  and  pointed  it  well. 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  lier  stern  frame,  and  passed  into 
the  gun-room.  It  was  the  first  gun  fired  during 
the  war;  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gamble,  commander  of  the 
battery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
'hitting  and  damaging  one  of  the  enemy's  stern 
chasers.  Commodore  Rodgers  fired  the  third 
— hitting  the  stern  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  fired  again-  The  gun 
bursted  !  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
»wu  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore — who  fell 
with  a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.     The  pause 


in  working  the  gtms  on  that  side,  occasioned  by 
this  accident,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  some 
stern  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  vessel  to 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  his  anchors, 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  start- 
ed fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  he 
escajKid.  It  was  the  Belvidera,  3G  guns.  Captain 
Byron,  The  President  would  have  token  her 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside ;  and  of 
that  the  English  captain  showed  himself  duly, 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  the  Commodore, 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  up  to  its 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  soon 
got  information  that  it  consisted  of  eighty-five 
sail,  and  was  under  convoy  of  four  men-of-war ; 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigate ; 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.  Passing  New- 
foundland and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  fruit — orange  peels, 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  &c. — the  Com- 
modore knew  hitnself  to  be  in  the  wake  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  up  with 
it  before  it  could  reach  the  chops  of  the  channel: 
but  in  vain.  When  almost  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  fleet, 
he  was  compelled  to  tack,  run  south  :  ami, 
after  an  extended  cruise,  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  ambition — the  fleet  and  the  frigate ; 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  material 
or  moral  results.  Seven  British  merchantmen 
were  captured — one  American  recaptured — the 
English  coast  had  been  reproached.  With  im- 
punity an  American  frigate — one  of  those  in- 
sultingly styled  "  fir-built,  with  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting  at  her  mast-head," — had  almost  looked 
into  that  narrow  channel  which  is  considered 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.  An  alarm  had 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men-of- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  a  sixty-four 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him ;  one 
of  them  the  Belvidera,  which  had  escaped  at  the 
bursting  of  the  President's  gun,  and  spread  the 
news  of  her  being  at  sea. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  after  him ;  and 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull,  in  the 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  having 
beou  almost  surrounded  by  it.  It  was  evening 
when  this  captain  began  to  fall  in  with  that 
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gqutidron.  and  at  daylight  found  himsolf  almost 
encompassed  by  it— three  ahead  and  four  astern. 
Then  bcfran  tluit  chase  which  continued  seventy- 
two  '•i"is,  in  which  seven  piirsucd  one,  and 
seemed  often  on  the  point  of  closing  on  their 
prize;  in  which  every  means  of  progress,  from 
reefed  topsails  to  kedping  and  towing,  was  put 
into  requisition  by  either  party— the  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  overtake;  in  which  the 
stern-chasers  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bow-chasers  of  the  other;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
cision of  manoeuvring  required  to  avoid  falling 
under  the  guns  of  some  while  avoiding  those  of 
others ;  and  which  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  level  with  a  great  victory.  Captain  Hull 
brought  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment— not  an  anchor 
liaving  been  cut  away,  boat  stove,  or  gun  thrown 
overboard  to  gain  speed  by  lightening  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  brilUant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
cfTccts  of  victcy,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  ^^  -vising- showing  that  we  had 
seamanship  •  3  the  force  which  we  could 

not  fight. 

Commodore  Kodgcrs  made  another  extended 
cruise  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  traversing  the  high  seas,  coasting 
the  shores  of  both  continents,  searching  wher- 
ever the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  bo  found ;  capturing  what  was 
within  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.  A  British 
government  packet,  with  nearly  ^300,000  in 
specie,  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
taken ;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
to  engage  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
and  to  gain  one  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
which  our  cruisers  were  so  remarkable,  yet  the 
moral  effect  was  great — demonstrating  the  am- 
ple capacity  of  an  American  frigate  to  go  where 
she  pleased  in  spite  of  the  "  thousand  ships  of 
war  "  of  the  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas  ;  car- 
rying damage  and  alarm  to  the  foe,  and  avoiding 
misfortune  to  itself. 

At  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the 
maritime  defences  of  that  city,  and,  having  no 
means  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
the  bay,  he  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
ships-of-war  and  of  the  flotilla,  and  entered  judi- 
ciously into  the  combinations  for  the  land  de- 
fence. 

Humane  feeling  was  a  characteri-tio  of  this 


brave  officer,  and  war.  verified  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  lifo.  and  in  his  constant  conduct.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Susqui-hanua  river,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  he  saw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  object — «lis- 
cerncd  to  be  a  human  being — carried  down  the 
stream.  JIc  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
stranc;.',  and  brought  the  ohject  spfo  to  whore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  a  frightful  death  unless  relieved  ;  and 
heroically  rc.icved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  humane  in  battle,  That  was  shown  in 
the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt— cha,sed,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  war),  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  1  ail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  blood,  and  largely ;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  accom- 
plish the  purpo.'e.  The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  night,  and  because  the  British  captain  would 
not  answer  the  American  hail.  Judging  fron> 
the  inferiority  of  her  fire  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequa.1  antagonist,  the  American  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  fire,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  little  adver- 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  whea  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put.  An  answer  was 
obtained  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  from  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  tho 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  enforcement  of  maritime 
police — exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  death  of  Decatur,  killed  in  that  la- 
mentable duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  agony  of  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  friend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  own  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
ghng  anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
great  agony  in  the  u.itimcly  death  of  a  heroic 
son,  emulatir'g  tho  generous  devotion  of  tho 
father,  and  perishing  in  the  waves,  in  vain  efforts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself; 
and  to  whom  he  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  safety.    It  was  sparetl  another  griel 
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of  a  kindred  nature  (not  having  lived  to  sec  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  son,  lost  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Albany,  in  one  of  those  calamitous 
foiinderinps  at  sea  in  which  the  mystery  of  an 
niiseen  fate  deepens  the  shodes  of  death,  and 
darkens  the  depths  of  sorrow — leaving  the 
hearts  of  far  distant  Tiends  a  prey  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  fea;  .-nly  to  be  solved  in 
an  agon}'  atill  deeper. 

Commoflore  Podgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  navy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  established  in  our  naval  service,  for 
which  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service,  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitable  to  us. 


CHAPTEll  XXXV. 

ASTI-DUELLINO  ACT. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
the  District.  The  penalties  were — death  to  all 
the  sui  vivor?,  when  any  one  was  killed :  a  five 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  cliallengc.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intencions 
than  of  "knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppressed 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  an  eruption  without  considering  what 
is  to  becomi:!  of  the  virus  which  is  escaping,  if 
stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  legisla- 
tor should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
whether  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted. 
I  was  ft  young  membei  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Robert  C.  Foster),  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  member  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  curd  table* 
l.n  had  put  up  in  their  place  ?  This  wan  a  side  of 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  billiard 
tables  had  not  looked  :  and  which  opened  up  a 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  in- 
trusted with  the  responsible  business  of  legisla- 
tion—a business  requiring  so  much  knowAjd^'c  o*" 
human  nature,  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since ; 
and  I  have  hw]  constant  occasions  to  witness  its 
<lisregard — and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act.  It  looked  to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothing  else.  It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  under  the  pretext  of  seif- 
defence,  which  were  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.  Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  hi3  father  and  motliei- — 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  family — an  eminent 
man,  necessary  to  his  country — struck  down  in 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  pretext 
of  self-defence— thirsting  for  blood.  In  the 
duel,  there  is  nt  least  consent  on  both  sides, 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settlement, 
with  a  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  them,  and 
room  for  the  interposition  of  friends  as  the 
affair  goes  on.  There  is  usually  equality  of 
terms ;  and  it  would  not  be  called  an  affair  of 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevail  all  iv^und ; 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  point  of  honor,  and  not 
vengeance,  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  Finally, 
in  the  regular  duei,  the  principals  are  in  the 
hunds  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  bo  made 
a  second  without  his  consent) ;  and  as  both 
these  are  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  be  free  from 
ill  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversary  prin- 
cipal, they  are  expected  to  terminute  the  affair 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satisfied — and, 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  better.  The 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where  the 
principals  are  in  such  relations  to  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  accommodation,  and  the  injury 
sunh  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.  In  the 
k  jife  and  revolver  business,  all  this  is  different. 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  for  settlement- 
no  chance  for  ofHcers  of  justice  to  intervene — no 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of  equal- 
ity of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought.  Instead 
of  consent,  the  victim  is  set  upon  at  the  most 
unguarded  moment.     Instead  of  satisfying  a 
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point  of  hrmor,  it  U  Tonpcnnce  to  Ik)  uluttwl.  j 
Niir  (Iocs  the  ditrtniice  Btop  with  death.  In  | 
till'  duel,  the  unhurt  principal  ncorns  to  continue  ' 
the  conibiit  upon  his  disabled  adversary :  in  the 
knife  and  revolver  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons continues  firing  and  stabhi.ig  while  the 
prostrate  Ijody  of  the  dying  man  gives  a  sign  of 
life.  In  tho  duel  the  survivor  never  a.ssails  the 
character  of  the  fallen  :  in  the  knife  and  revol- 
ver case,  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
ittn.k  the  character  of  hi.s  victim— to  accuse 
li'm  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
ca.«o  of  self-defence,  by  making  out  a  case  of 
T>remeditated  attack  against  the  other.  And  in 
<uch  false  accusation,  the  French  proverb  is 
ut,:  illy  verified— <Ae  dead  and  the  absent  arc 
always  in  the  wrong. 

The  anti-duelling  act  did  not  suppress  the 
passions  in  which  duels  originate :  it  only  sup- 
I  tressed  one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
which  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
It  did  not  supi)ress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
gave  it  a  new  form  :  and  now  many  members  of 
Congress  go  into  their  scats  with  deadly  weapons 
under  their  garments — ready  to  insult  with  foul 
language,  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  language  is 
resented.  The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
liomicidal  intent  into  whatever  form  it  might 
assume ;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
to  include  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 

The  law  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
its  penalties :  thty  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
forced, if  incurred.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
punish  more  igaominiously,  and  more  severely, 
a  dnel  than  an  assassination.  The  offences, 
though  both  great,  are  of  very  different  degrees ; 
and  human  nature  will  recognize  tho  difference 
though  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
be  seen  in  the  cont^uct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  pardoning  power.  A  species  of  pen- 
alty unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
by  it,  and  only  held  good  when  a  man  was  the 
vassal  of  his  lord — the  dogma  t'lat  the  private 
injury  to  the  limily  is  merged  in  the  public 
wrong — this  species  of  penalty  (amends  '  the 
fauiily)  is  called  for  by  tho  progress  of  homi- 
cides in  our  country;  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  death  penalty,  but  cumulative.  Under  this 
dogma,  a  small  injury  to  a  maa's  person  brings 
him  a  moneyed  indemnity  ;  in  the  greatest  of  all 
injuries,  that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
port and  protector,  no  compensation  is  allowed. 


This  is  prepoKtcrous,  and  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences.    It  is  rheai)or  im)w  to  kill  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  hini ;  and,  necordinply,  the  pre|i- 
aration  is  generally  in  hill,  and  not  to  hurt. 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  coM-bliMjdL'd  erut'lly,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  honiiiides  are  committed  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  jjart.s 
of  the  country,  seem  to  have  taken  the  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — kill   for  every  olllnce.     The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  livino  wisdom,  is  hardly 
a  Kcare-crow.     Some  States   have  abolished   it 
by  statute — some  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality :  and  every  where,  tl.e 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  tho 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  condition 
to  do  as  they  please.     And  unanimity  among 
twelve  being  required,  as  iu  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-liftlis  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  tho  most  flagrant  cases.    In  this  deluge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty  ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the 
family  of  the  slain,  recoverable  in  every  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.     In  this  wi<le- 
spread  custom  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart — a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mis- 
chief; and  this  check  may  b    I'ound  in  makinu; 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
offence  in  nsclf,  prima  facie  evidence  of  malice, 
and  to  be  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge  ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  fact  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  affray. 

The  anti-duellinf;  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  forms  ii  might  assume  ; 
in  not  giving  damages  to  a  bereaved  family — 
and  not  punishir  g  the  carrying  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — onl^  accommodating  th3 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  that  had  >.een  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  ii  should  be  an  offence,  in  it- 
self, whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  ot 
fender  to  all  the  penalties  for  a  high  misde- 
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nicanor— removal  from  cflirt' — (lii*(|imli(iciilion 
to  liold  any  oflfice  of  tru'^t  or  profit  under  the 
rnitfd  .States— and  indictment  at  law  bcsidci. 
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The  liiost  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  llepresentativcs.  It 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  William  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moving  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moved  their  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instruction!-  3  report  a  bill 
in  confonnity  to  their  prayer.  This  motion,  hi- 
liammatory  and  irritating  in  itself,  and  without 
jjractical  legislative  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
was  lendeied  still  more  exasperating  b}''  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquitiition  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  all  denunciatory,  and  was  proceeding  to 
speak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Mr.  Lcgare,  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

"  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  lemarks  before  he 
proceeded  further.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
gentleman  would  consider  well  what  ho  was 
about  before  lie  ventured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  t.ake  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  involved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent.  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  language  of  defiance,  a  Inch  all  bravo 
and  wi.se  men  despised,  but  he  w  ould  warn  him 
in  the  language  of  a  solemn  sense  of  dut^^,  that 
if  there  was  'a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
co;  ^er  another  spirit  in  the  South  full  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that,  when  this 
question  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  they  would  bo  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet.  He  concluded  by  urging  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  he  ventured  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia,  asked  him  for  the  floor. 


that  he  might  move  an  adjournment — cvidentlj 
to  carry  off  the  storm  which  he  saw  rising.  Mr 
Slade  refused  to  yield  itj  so  the  motion  to  a<l" 
jouni  could  not  be  made.  Mr.  Slade  continuetl, 
and  was  procccfling  to  answer  his  own  inquiry 
put  tf  him.«('lf— ir/(«/  tran  Shircnj?  when  Mr. 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  llooi,  to  make 
hi.-i  motion  of  adjournment.  Mr.  Slade  refusea 
it:  a  visible  connnotion  began  to  pervade  tho 
Hou.se — nicmlers  rising,  clustering  together, 
and  talking  with  animation.  Mr.  Slade  con- 
tinued, and  was  about  reading  a  judicial  opinion 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined  a 
slave  to  be  a  chattel — when  Mr.  Wise  called 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question — 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  shivery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Slade's  re- 
marks going  to  its  legal  character,  as  property 
in  a  State.  The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White,  of 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States.  Str.  Slade  denied  that  he  was 
doing  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  South- 
ern judicial  deci.sion  as  he  might  quote  a  legal 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  llobert- 
son,  of  Virginia,  moved  tliat  the  House  adjourn. 
Tho  Speaker  pronounci  J  the  motion  (and  cor- 
rectly), out  of  order,  as  tho  member  from  Ver- 
mont \»'as  in  possession  of  the  •ioor  and  address- 
ing the  House.  He  would,  however,  suggest 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could  not 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Jlr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  when  Mr. 
Petrikin,  of  Penn.«ylvania,  called  him  to  order ; 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustain  the  call.  Mr. 
SLide  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence,  and  theconstitutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Virginia,  when 
Mr.  Wise  called  him  to  order  for  reading  papers 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could  be  read 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Wisft 
then  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  wantonly  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  going  back  to 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation,  instead  oi 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  District,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it. 
He  was  now  examining  the  State  constitutions 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  States  it  was 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.     This  wa.s  out  of  order." 
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Mr.  Slade  explained,  and  argued  in  vindica- 
tion ipf  his  couise.  and  was  alwut  to  read  a  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  subject  of  slavery— when  the 
readin;:  waa  objected  to  by  Mr.  (iriffln,  of  South 
Carolina  ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  they  could 
not  be  read  without  the  pemii-ssion  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
House,  which  ho  knew  would  not  bo  grant-jd, 
assumed  to  understand  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
tending only  to    ^"imself   personally,  said  — 
"  Then  I  send  them  to  the  cleric:  let  him  read 
t/'cm:'    The  Speaker  decided    that  this  was 
Cijually  against  tiio  rule.      Then  Mr.  Griffin 
withdrew  the  objection,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  papers,  and  to  comment  upon 
them  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  back 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  show  what  had 
been  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
previous  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
Mr.  Khett,  of  South  Carolina,  inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  the  opinions  of  Virginia  fifty  years 
ago  had  to  do  with  the  case  ?  The  Speaker  was 
about  to  reply,   when    Mr,  Wise   rose  Avitb 
warmth,  and   said  — "  He  has   discussed  the 
whole  abstract  question  of  slavery :  of  slavery 
in  Virginia :  of  slavery  in  my  own  district :  and 
I  now  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  mc 
from  this   hall."     Mr.   Slade   reminded   the 
Speuker  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  condition  of 
the  House,  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
bers, among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
heard  call'ug  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
draw will  Aim ;  and  Mr.  Khett  was  heard  pro- 
claiming, that  the  South  Carolina  members  had 
already  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
a  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Here  the 
Speaker  interposed  to  calm  the  House,  standing 
up  in  his  place  and  saying : 

"  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 
minded by  the  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  as  existing  within  the  States,  was  not 
in  order ;  when  he  was  desirous  to  read  a  paper 
and  it  was  objected  to,  the  Chair  had  stopped 
him ;  but  the  objection  nad  been  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Slade  had  lieen  sufl'ered  to  proceed ;  he  was 
now  about  to  read  another  paper,  and  objection 
was  made ;  the  Chair  would,  therefore,  take  the 
question  on  permitting  it  to  be  read." 

Many  members  rose,  all  addressing  the  Chair 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  srene  of  nuine  and  cou< 
fu.sion  prevailing.    Mr.  llhett  8uccee<le<l  in  riis- 
ing  his  voice  above  tlie  roar  of  llic  trnipi^l  wliicli 
rafii'd  in  tlie  Hou^e,  and  invititl  tin  I'utiiv  <lile- 
pations  from  nil  the  slave  .^tates  to  iitiie  Irnni 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  tlu'  rHiiMiiitti.t' 
ro(jni  of  the  District  of  Cohiinbia.    The  ."Speaker 
again  essayed   to  calm  tlic   House,  and  aL;;r.n 
standing  nj)  in  his  place,  he  n.caiiitulatid  hifi 
atteni|)ts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicatid  tiio 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.     '■  What  his  personal  fc(  liii'is 
wore  on  the  subject  (lie  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.   He  had  endea\ -ir- 
ed  to  enforce  the  rules.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussitiU,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power;  but  it  was  not.    Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,   said    the  paper  which   he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continentui  ('oii;^ress 
of  1774.     The  Speaker  was  about  to  jiut  tlie 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Marj'land,  inquired  whether  it  would  be   in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  niein 
'  from  Vermont  be  not  permitted  to  prcjceed  ? 
xhe  Speaker  replied  it  would  not.     Then  Mr. 
James  J.  SIcKay,  of  North  Carolina — a  clear, 
coolheaded,  sagacious  nuu — interposed  the  oli- 
jection  which  headed  Mr.  Slade     There  wivs  u 
rule  of  the  House,  that  wher       member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take     .s  seat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  again,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.      Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule } 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States  ; 
and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  he  should  take  his 
seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 
again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  did  row  object  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther." 

Redoubled  noiso  and  confusion  ensued — a 
crowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  once 
— who  eventually  yielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speaker's  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  apparent  desire  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  hand 
Obtaining  quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  bo 
heard,  he  read  the  rule  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jlc- 
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Kny;  nml  6uii|  that,  lis  objection  had  now,  for 
llif  flfi^t  liini',  bt'tn  nifidc  under  (hat  nile  to  the 
ti  iitUiiiaii'.s  resuniin);  hia  Bpeodi,  the  Chair 
dccidi'd  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leave  of  tho  House,  >Ir.  Slado  attLni|)ted  to  ff) 
on  :  tlic  Sj/ealvtr  directed  liini  to  take  his  seat 
until  t-io  question  of  leave  Bhould  be  jnit. 
Tlien,  Mr.  .Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  l^t,  asked 
leave  to  jiroeetd  as  in  order,  f'ajing  he  would 
not  di.Hcuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  IJencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Jlr.  Adams,  and  many  others, 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  in  100  yeas, 
and  03  mays — sonic  fifty  or  sixty  members  hav- 
ing withdrawn.  This  opjwsition  to  adjourn- 
ment was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
happy day's  work — the  only  effect  of  keeping 
the  IIousc  together  being  to  increase  irritation, 
ard  multiply  the  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
Fr'm  the  beginning  Southern  members  had 
been  in  favor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  kept  possession  of  the  floor:  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  adjourn 
au}'  way — when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
iu  which  no  good  could  bo  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  bo  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members — being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
House — willing  to  continue  it  iu  session.  They 
were ; 

"  Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  II.  Allen,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Aycrigg,  Bell,  Biddle,  Bond,  Borden, 
Briggs,  "Wm.  li.  Calhoun,  Coffin,  Corwin,  Crnn- 
liton,  Curtis,  Cushing.  Darlington,  Davies,  Dunn. 
Evans,  Everett,  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmorej 
troode,  Grennell,  Ualey,  Hall,  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Hoffman,  Lincoln,  Marvin,  S.  Mason, 
Maxwell,  McKennan,  Milligan,  M.  Morris,  C. 
Morris,  Naylor,  Noyes,  Ogle,  Parmentcr,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Phillips,  Potts,  Potter,  Rariden,  Ran- 
dolph, llecd,  Ridgway,  Russel,  Sheffer,  Sibley, 
Slade,  StriUton,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  E.  AVhittlescy— 03." 

The  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  and  as  the 
adjournment  was  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and 
calling  for  the  attention  of  members,  said : 

'•  lie  had  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Southern 
delegation,  to  announce  that  all  those  gentlemen 
who  represented  slaveholding  States,  were  in- 
ritod  to  attend  the  meeting  now  being  held  in 
the  District  coraniitt<!e  room,'" 


Meml>erB  from  the  clavc-hohling  Statcn  had 
rcjiaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  room  in  the 
basement,  where  they  were  invited  to  meet. 
Various  passions  agitated  them — some  violent 
Extreme  pro|)ositions  were  suggested,  of  which 
Mr.  Rhetl,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  hii 
constituents,  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own — 
thus : 

"]u  a  private  nnd  friendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury  amongst  other  events 
aceompnnyinj;  the  memorable  secession  of  the 
Southern  members  from  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  ISepresentatives,  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  had 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Vermont, 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  'declaring,  that  the  con- 
stitution having  failed  to  protect  the  South  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  peculiar  institutions,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  bo  dissolved;  and  the 
other,  appointing  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  to  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  peaceably  dissolving  it.'  They  were  intended 
as  amendments  to  a'  motion,  to  refer  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  expected  them  to 
share  the  fate,  which  inevitably  awaited  the 
original  motion,  so  soon  as  the  floor  could  have 
been  obtained,  viz.,  to  bo  laid  upon  the  table. 
My  design  in  presenting  them,  was,  to  place 
before  Congress  and  the  people,  what,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  true  issue  upon  this  great  and 
vital  question  ;  and  to  point  out  the  course  of 
policy  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  South- 
ern States." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevail.  There 
were  members  present,  who  well  considered 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  and 
the  number  voting  for  such  a  firebrand  motion 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  more 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  House,  and  decidedly 
less  than  one  half  of  the  members  from  the  free 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  free  State 
vote  alone,  the  motion  would  have  been  rejected. 
But  the  motion  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  supported,  was  most  reprehensible — 
necessarily  leading  to  disorder  in  the  House, 
the  destruction  of  its  harmony  and  capacity  for 
useful  legislation,  tending  to  a  sectional  segre- 
gation of  the  members,  the  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  alarm 
to  all  the  slaveholding  States.  The  evil  required 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  breaking  up 
the  Union  ;  but  one  which  might  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a  rebuke 
upon  the  post.    That  remedy  was  found  in 
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•doiitinfi;  a  proposition  to  he  oflcml  to  tlio 
IFouso,  which,  if  nprwd  to,  would  close  the 
door  apainst  finy  disoufsion  upon  nl)olition  iwti- 
tioiis  in  future,  nml  assimilato  the  |)roccedinp< 
of  the  House,  in  that  particidar,  to  tliosc  of 
the  Senate.  Tliis  proposition  was  ptit  into  the 
handH  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  ho  oflered 
n-;  an  amendment  to  the  rules  at  the  oponi'  ^  of 
tho  House  the  next  morning.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

"  litsoU'cd,  Tliat  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
pajjers,  touching  the  aholition  of  slavery  or  tin 
bnyinp.  selling  or  transferrinp:  of  slaves  in  any 
State,  District,  Jr  Territory,  o''  the  V  'ifed  States. 
1)6  laid  on  the  table,  without  beii;g  debated, 
printed,  road,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  shall  be  had  thci-con." 

Accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Tutton  asked  leave  to  submit  the  resolution — 
which  was  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
objected  to  tho  grant  of  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules— which  motion 
required  two-thirds  to  sustain  it ;  and,  unless 
obtained,  this  salutary  remedy  for  an  alarming 
evil  (which  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
could  not  be  offered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
on  which  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
the  House  required  all  their  strength  :  for 
unless  two  to  one,  they  were  defeated.  Happily 
tho  two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
j'oas  and  nays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
(to  keep  his  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
free  State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
bility at  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas  to  GO 
nays — the  full  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
yeas  on  this  important  motion,  were : 

Messrs.  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  John  T.  An- 
drews, Charles  G.  Atherton,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Beirno,  John  Bell,  Bennet  Bicknell, 
Richard  Biddle,  Saipucl  Bir^gall,  Batliff  Boon, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  C.  lirodhead,  Isaac  II. 
Bronson,  Andrew  D.  \V.  Bruyn,  Andrew  Bu- 
chanan, John  Calhoun,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Wm. 

B.  Campbell,  John  Canpbell,  Timothy  J.  Car- 
ter, AVm.  B.  Carter,  Zaiok  Casey,  John  Cham- 
bers, John  Chanev,  Rei  ben  Chapman,  Richard 
Cheatham,  Jonathan  CiUey,  John  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, Jesse  F.  Cleavc.and,  Wm.  K.  Clowney, 
Walter  Coles,  Thomas  worwin,  Robert  Craig. 
John  W.  Crocket,  Sammd  Cushman,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  I.  De  Graff,  John  Dennisi,  George 

C.  Dromgoole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 
ton,  John  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  James  Gar- 
land, James  Graham,  Seaton  Grantland,  Abr'm 
P.  Grant,  William  J.  Graves.  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mon<I,  Thomas  Ti.  Ilnnier,  Jatnts  Hnrlnn,  Allxrt 
(t.  Harrison,  Iliclmrd  llawes,  Micujiili  T.  Haw- 
kins, Clmrli-<  K.  llavnes.  Hoj)kins  IJdlHcy,  Or- 
riu  Holt,  (ieor^'i'  W.  Hopkins,  liriijutnin  (.'. 
Howanl,  IvlwanI  B.  Huliliy,  Jalic/  .lack^oii. 
.loHpph  tlohnsiin,  Win.  C'n.-^t  Julm^dii,  .lulm  W. 
Joni'S,  (ioiivernciir  Kenil)l(',  Daniel  Kil;.'i>rc, 
John  Kiiii(;iii.>;n>ith,  jr..  Joab  l.iiwlcr.  Ilu(rh  S. 
Lcgare,  Henry  I.oiran.  Francis  S.  I.yi>n,  !•' rancid 
Mallory,  .lames  M.  Mason,  .lo.-^hna  )..  .Maitin, 
Abram  P.  Maury,  Wm.  !..  .May,  Janus  .1.  Mc 
Kay,  Robert  -McClellan,  Al)raliani  MeClellaml. 
Charles  MeClure,  Isaac  MrKim,  Kiehard  H. 
Menefee,  Charles  F.  .Mercer,  Wm.  Mimtvonu'iT, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Middenberg,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wm.  II.  NoMe,  John  Palmer.  Aunsa  J.  Parker. 
John  M.  Patton,  Lemuel  Paynter,  isfiac  S. 
Pennybacker,  Duvid  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelps. 
Arnold  Plnmer,  /adock  Prntt,  John  H.  Pren- 
ti.ss,  Luther  Rcily,  Abnduuu  Ileiicher.  John 
Robertson,  Sanuiel  T.  Sawyer,  Aufrnstino  11. 
Shcpperd,  Charles  Shepard,  Elaiiezer  J. 
Shields,  M.itthias  Sheplor,  Francis  ().  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Snyikr,  Wm.  W.  Southnate,  .lames 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly,  Archil)ald  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro,  AVm.  Taylor,  Oba- 
diah  Titus,  Isaac  Touccj',  Hopkins  L.  Tnrney, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Vail.  David  D. 
Wagener,  Taylor  AVebster,  Joseph  Weeks.  Al- 
bert S.  White,  John  AVhite,  Thomas  T.  Whittle- 
sey, Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams,  Jarerl 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Christ'r  H. 
William.s,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  Ytill. 

The  nays  were  • 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  .James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Ileman  Allen,  John  V.',  Allen,  .J. 
Banker  Aycrigg,  Wm.  Key  Bond,  Nat,  nniel  B. 
Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  Coffin,  Robert  B.  Cranston,  Caleb 
Cushing,  Edward  Darlington,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davics,  Alexander  Duncan,  George  II. 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Milled  F.ijinore,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  George  Grcniiell, 
jr.,  Elisha  Haley,  Hiland  Hall,  Alexander  Har- 
per, Wm.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Wm. 
Herod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard 
P.  Marvin,  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Morris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Joseph  C.  Noyes, 
Charles  Ogle,  Wm.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Patterson, 
Luther  C.  Peck,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  James  Rariden,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  ^idgway,  David  Russell 
Daniel  Sheffcr,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade 
Charles  C.  Stratton,  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
George  W.  Toland,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  vote^ 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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.)» the  olluT,  tlio  roncwul,  ami  pcriK»tuati'iii  nf  the 
scoiH's  of  the  (liiy  btfon' — endiiif;  in  breaking  up 
nil  <Ielil)cnUi'in,  rin'l  all  iiationiil  lejrislatiDn.  It 
\va.ssucct'r<sriil,nii(l  tliatintinil  stip  hiinK  safely 
over,  the  paiKapo  of  the  resdlntioii  was  secured— 
llii'  free  Stiiti'  friendly  vote  Ining  itmlf  niHicient 
torany  it :  l/iit,  althoii^'h  tiir-  jmM.-a^-  of  the  reso- 
lution was  Kecured,  yet  rewistancc  to  it  continued. 
Mr.  Patton  rose  to  recommend  liis  resolution  as 
a  peace  oircnn}.',  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
hy  demanding;  the  previous  question.     He  said : 

''Ho  liad  offered  this  resolution  in  the  sjiirit 
of  iKiicc  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  HO  far  as  I  am  cf)ncerned,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns 8omc  jjortion  of  the  representatives  of  tlie 
slaveholdinj;  States,  a  concession  ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harnion}', 
and  union.  "W  ^iTer  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  flame  m  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  sayinp;  one 
word  in  tho  way  of  discussion  ;  without  giving 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  tho  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  yesterday,  I  shall  do  what  I  have 
never  yet  done  since  1  have  been  a  member  of 
this  Houso.  and  which  I  have  very  rarely  sul- 
tained,  when  done  by  others ;  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question." 

Then  tillowcd  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  tho  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said .  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  precedes  his  resolution — H.oud  cries 
of 'Order!  order !' from  all  parts  ot  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  He  preceded  it  with  remarks — ('  Order ! 
order  I ') 

"  Tho  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  for  tho  previous  question. 

''Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  the  House — (continued 
cries  of '  Order ! '  which  completely  drowned  the 
liOiiorable  member's  voice.)'' 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  next  question 
was — "  Is  tho  demand  for  tho  previous  question 
seconded  ?  " — which  seconding  would  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  House — which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  showed  itself.  Then  came  the 
further  question — "  Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put  ?  " — on  which  the  yeas  and  naj's  were 
demanded,  and  taken ;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  tho  same  03  against  it.  The 
main  question  was  then  put,  and  carried ;  but 
again,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  free  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility  ;  showing  the  same 
S3  in  the  negative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  frcc  State  mcmlwrs,  who,  having  staked 
themselves  f)n  the  vital  jioint  <\'  suspending  th* 
rules,  saw  no  une  in  giving  themselves  further 
trouble  ut  home,  by  giving  an  uniucessary  vote 
in  favor  of  stifling  ubolition  debate.  In  thin 
way,  tho  ranks  of  tho  (13  were  iticrenscd  to  74. 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  future  prevented  io 
the  House,  the  intlammatory  debates  on  thcae 
disturbing  petitions.  It  was  the  greut  session 
of  their  presentation — being  ollered  by  hun- 
dreds, and  signed  by  Inmdreds  of  thousands  of 
person-* — many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  their 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  such  inflam- 
matory work  ;  some  of  them  clergymen,  who 
forgot  their  mission  of  peace,  to  stir  up  strife 
among  those  who  should  bo  brethren.  Of  tho 
pertinacious  C3,  who  backed  Jlr.  Slado  through- 
out, tho  most  notable  were  Mr.  Adams,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  United  States — Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  became  so — and  Mr.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, who  eventually  became  a.s  ready  to  abolish 
all  impediments  to  the  general  dilfusion  of 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  itself 
in  tho  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  a  porten- 
tous contest.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was,  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  tho  District  of  Columbia  (a  motion 
in  itself  sufficiently  inflammatory),  but  to  get 
the  command  of  tho  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose — which  would  bo  a  decision  of  the 
qticstion.  His  motion  failed.  The  storm  sub- 
sided ;  and  very  few  of  the  free  State  members 
who  had  staked  themselves  on  the  issue,  lost  any 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  devotion 
which  they  had  shown  to  the  Union. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ABOLITIONISTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MU.  CLAT '  UL- 
TKAS  DKNOUNCED:  BLAVEUY  A0ITAT0K9 
NOUTH  AND  SOUTH  EQUALLY  DKMOUNCKP 
A3  DANflEROUS  TO  THE  UNION. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Jlr.  Clay, 
that  I  have  thought  that  the  most  judicious 
course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  received  and 
referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate <ind   argumentative  appeal  to  the 
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j:<jo«1  Benoe  of  tlio  wlioli-  ecimniunity.  It  ha.s 
liv«n  riiinM.Nfil,  howtvcr,  l>.v  a  iimjority  of  Con- 
jrri'««  tlirtt  it  was  in().*t  tx|H<Jii'nt  litlior  not  to 
nifivc  till-  iMtitiniis  at  nil.  or.  if  foniiolly  rc- 
aivi'l,  not  to  nit  (lifuiitivi'ly  ii|x>ii  thiiii. 
Tlieri'  is  no  siihstantinl  ilillirt-nfc  lutwcin  tlu-nc 
f)Ii|H)>ito  opinions,  since  ItotU  look  to  nn  nkso- ^ 
Into  nitrlionof  tin-  prnytT  of  the  iKtitionu-s. 
lint  tiiiTu  i.i  a  >rri!it  ililiVrfnce  in  tlie  form  of 
pmnidinK;  ami.  Mr.  Pivsiilpnt,  Bonio  f.x|it'n- 
»'iico  in  till-  con<inot  of  liinnnn  ntluitTJ  hiis  taught 
nii;  to  lulicve  tlint  a  ncrlt-'ct  to  obik'ne  cslal)- 
lishc.l  fonns  is  often  ntti'ndeil  with  niorc  nns- 
thii'voiis  consi'(|nt'nr('8  than  the  infliction  of  n 
positive  injury.  Wu  all  know  that,  oven  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  e.xistinR  u.-ant'S 
nii'l  ccrcnionie.s  of  society  cannot  take  place 
without  serious  preju<lico.  I  fear,  sir,  tliat  the 
aholitionists  have  nc(|nire(l  a  consitlerablo  appa- 
rent force  }>y  hlcndinp  with  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view  a  collateral  ami  totally  «lif- 
fi'rent  <|nestion  nri.^ntj  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  rijiht  of  petition.  I  know  full  well, 
and  take  gi-eat  jileasnre  in  testifving,  that 
nothing'  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  diH'cred, 
than  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  ca.so 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  that  right 
could  he  constitutionally  oxeirisod,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  jietition  conld  bo  safely  or 
properly  granted.  Still,  it  must  bo  owned  that 
the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
ceived in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  .scon  pursued. 

"  And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  wliich  I  think  might 
iiave  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it 
had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of  aboli- 
tion. I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  abil- 
ity, and  with  much  happier  etlect,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  b^  me. 
But,  an.xious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute 
whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  harmony,  con- 
cord, and  happiness  of  this  great  i>eople,  I  feel 
myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
be.  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

''  There  are  throe  classes  of  persons  opposed, 
or  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy 
and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
tlie  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


rom|Hniin((  the  confederncy.  In  thlit  oImr  mnt 
be  roiiiprehiiided  that  |Kiic(  I'lil  mid  ixiiiiplni  v 
SiM-iety  of  •  Friends,'  mii'  if  wlio-e  e>l;dili>liri| 
maxims  is,  nn  nbhorrcneo  of  war  in  all  if 
forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  pea'-i'  and  jtikmI 
will  amongst  mankind.  I'he  next  cln^s consist' 
of  a|iparent  abolitionists — that  is,  iIiom-  who, 
having  Utii  |iersu.iclid  that  the  rij.'ht  of  peti- 
tion has  been  violated  by  t'onj:re>s.  i  (>-o|k  lutv 
with  the  a>>olitionists  for  the  Hole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  ri;rlit.  And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  nltra-abolitioni>ts.  wlm 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  and  without  re^'ard  to  any 
consequences,  however  calamitous  they  may  be. 
With  them  the  rights  of  proinrfy  are  iiotliin;;  i 
the  (Itfieiency  of  the  jiowers  of  the  general  iros- 
erment  is  nothing;  the  u(knowle<lged  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing  ; 
civil  War,  a  dissolution  of  the  l.'nioii,  and  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  whieh  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hojies  of  tlie  civilized 
world,  arc  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  and  onword  they  pur- 
sue it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  con8C(|uences.  With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  n\e!ins 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  ihc  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  woidd  finally  nn-ive.  Tlieir  pur- 
pose is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.  Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of 
constitutional  or  other  rightful  jjower,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  the 
communities  in  which  the  siibject  on  which 
they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  conceriw 
political  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  their  purjiose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  without  compensation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  tho.«e  under  which  they  live. 

"I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  ono 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  slimulatfl 
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the  TAfif  fif  the  iK(»)ili'  in  the  fro<>  Males  n^fiinxt 
rill'  jM'npIc  In  the  kIiivc  Stfttrn.  'Iho  KlnvdiDlilcr 
\*  lifid  up  ninl  r('[inN(n(<(l  rn  tin-  >nost«tii>ri<MiH 
"f  hiiiiinii  iMinjrH.  AflviTliHcJiu-ntH  of  fnjrilivc 
hIiivoh  to  Ito  Kolil  nrc!  rimfiilly  PdlliTteil  iiiwl 
liliizoiicil  forth,  ti)  infuse  a  Kiiirit  of  <U'tfxtntion 
hikI  lintrpfl  «jriiin«t  ono  cntiru  ninI  tho  linyst 
•(cfiiin  of  till!  I'liion.  And  lil<e  n  imtoriium 
Hjritiilor  upon  onotlior  tlivntro  (Mr.  Diiniil 
O'Conni'll),  tlipy  would  hunt  down  nnd  i)r(). 
Hciilie  frniii  (lie  pale  of  civiiizud  foritty  the  in- 
JmhitnnlH  of  '  Imt  ontirt"  section.  Allow  nic.  Mr. 
I'losidcnt,  to  sny,  that  whilst  I  n'riipiizc  in  the 
justly  wounded  fcoliiifrs  of  tho  MiniHtor  of  the 
llnitod  StntiM  at  tho  court  of  St.  Janu'H  nmch  to 
pxcuso  tlio  iiniico  which  ho  was  provoked  to 
take  of  that  aj^itator,  in  my  liumhlo  opinion,  lie 
would  Itctfcr  have  consulted  tho  di(;nity  of  his 
station  and  of  hio  country  in  trcatinj?  him  witli 
rontemptuouH  Bilcnco.  That  agitator  would  ex- 
clude wn  from  Euro[)cnn  society — ho  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  contrahaud  admission,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  scornful  repuj^nanco  into  it !  If  he 
1)0  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  ho  may  rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal 
non-intercourso  will  exist  between  us.  Yes.  sir, 
I  think  tho  American  Minister  would  have  best 
jjursued  tho  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  rejrard- 
ins  tho  lanj^uafto  of  that  member  of  the  Uritish 
Ilou.so  of  Commons  ns  the  malignant  ravinirs  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  tho  libeller 
of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

"  IJut  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted are  not  tho  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-Abolitionists  nro  employing  to 
etfect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  tho  humanity, 
and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the 
slavehohling  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  bo  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority in  intelligence  and  knowle<lgc.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  oppeals  to 
cur  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
tho  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powers 
of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  powers  of  the  ballot  box  ;  and  ho  must  be 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us,  who  docs  not 
perceive  that  tho  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powers 
of  the  bayonet. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ultra- Abolitionists  that  I 
would  seriously  invito  every  conBidcrate  man  in 
tho  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down  which 
they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
Abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instru- 
tuents  of  reason  and  iicrsuasion,  have  made  their 


rauKc  fiolitical.  and  linve  appealed  tn  the  ballut 
box,  that  I  am  iiidii('f<l,  upon  this  occasion,  tn 
ailiin  H«  yiiu. 

"  'I'liere  hiive  liecn  three  r|K)('lis  in  the  historj 
of  our  eoimtry  at  whieh  tlie  spirit  of  abolition 
di-'pl.iyed  itself.  'I'hc  llrst  wan  i»nniiiliatcly 
after  Mie  formation  of  the  jirrnent  federal  gov- 
eriuniiit.  When  tho  constitution  wa«  about 
going  into  o|K'nition,  its  |K)w-ers  were  not  well 
understood  by  the  tommunity  at  large,  and  re- 
mained to  be  accurately  interprete*!  an<l  detined. 
At  that  period  numerous  alMilition  societies 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  fSociety 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  to  C'onj.'res»,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  ri'ferred,  and  rei)ort- 
ed  iiiMMi  by  a  committee,  'i'he  roport  stated 
that  tho  general  goveriunent  h.id  no  powM  to 
altolish  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several 
States,  and  that  these  States  themselves  bad  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  re- 
port was  generally  acquieset-d  in,  and  satisfac- 
tion and  tramiuillity  ensu<d  ;  the  aliolition 
societies  thereafter  limituig  their  excrtion-i,  in 
respect  to  the  bjiick  population,  to  olilees  of 
humanity  within  tho  8C()i»e  of  existing  laws. 

"Tho  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  altolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  into 
notice  and  discussion,  was  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  tho  admission  of  tho  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  tho  Union.  Tho  strugglo  was  long, 
strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too  recent  to  make 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it,  imd  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristic  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  tho  most  signal  instance. 

'•  The  third  ia  that  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, ond  to  which  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed. Tho  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  British 
emancipation  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  our  con- 
tinent. Confounding  tho  totally  different  cases 
of  tho  powers  of  tho  British  Parliament  and 
tho.se  of  our  Congress,  and  tho  totally  dilterent 
conditions  oi  :ho  slaves  in  tho  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign 
and  independent  States  of  this  confederacy, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undeci<l- 
cd  British  experiment  the  practicability  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  States.  All  these 
are  different.  The  powers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  often  described  to  bo 
omnipotent.  Tho  powers  of  the  American  Con- 
gresB,  on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limit- 
ed, scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not 
granted,  and  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  tho  several  States.  Th« 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 
rated, were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom, 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies,  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament.  The  West  India  slave- 
holder was  neither  representative,  or  represented 
in  that  Parliament.  And  while  I  most  fervently 
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of  the  »«''t  Fn<ii»  iiuiiini|iali<>ii,  I  ronfin-i  that 
I  havf  frnrfiil  fori'tuMlin-'i  of  »  (liwiHtroiM  ter- 
miimtion.  Whufi-vtr  it  ii»«v  Ik-,  I  think  itiiiiiHt 
U«  ft.liniftcil  that,  if  iho  Uiiti-'h  I'arliuiiii-iit 
tnatrd  tho  \V("<t  Imiin  hlavin  a.-i  fiti'iiuii,  it  o1»m» 
triat'il  tho  \Vv*t  liuiiii  fnt'iiun  oh  shui-s.  If 
iiiHti-nil  of  Xhvn'  hIiivi'm  iH'iiiu  Hcimriii.l  liy  a 
wi'lu  (K'lftii  Irom  tho  |(uri'nt  coiintiy,  tlirce  or 
four  millioiiH  of  Africnii  lu'^m  hUkwa  hitil  bw-n 
tli>jK'iMC'il  oviT  Kiiuhiiiil,  Siolhind,  Wales  and 
Inland,  and  their  owik  r?*  hail  Urn  numlxTft  of 
tho  IJritiHh  rarlianiriit — a  case  which  would 
Imvp  ])ri'.'<entcd  some  analo;ry  to  our  own  coiin- 
j,i-y — i|,H's  any  one  boiii've  that  it  would  have 
bi'i'n  fxpiMlit-nt  or  practical  to  have  emancipated 
thcMi.  leavin)?  thcni  to  remain,  with  all  their 
emhiltered  feelin^'^,  '»  the  United  kingdom, 
i)oundlc«H  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govern- 
luent  are  ? 

"UtluT  causes  have  ronspircd  with  the  Brit- 
ish exumpK^  to  produce  tho  existing  excitement 
from  aliolition.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
nnd  with  no  intention  to  (Kx;ai»ion  irritation 
hero  or  elsewhere,  that  there  are  persons  in 
lioth  parts  of  the  Unicm  who  have  »ouglit  to 
minple  nholition  with  polities,  and  to  array  one 
portion  of  the  I'nion  against  the  other.  It  is 
tlio  misfortune  of  free  countries  tnat,  in  high 
party  times,  a  disiwsition  too  often  prevails  to 
seize  hold  of  every  thing  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
late  election  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  lie  was  charged  with  being  an 
gbolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed 
to  many  of  his  supporters.  Much  as  I  wius  op- 
posed to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
tion, I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  truth  of  the  chorgo.  Ho  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
rected against  those  who  opjwsed  his  election. 

"  It  is  not  true — I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
— thut  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
coimtry  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.  I 
shoidd  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
consiiler,  if  it  were  true,  that  tho  danger  to  the 
stJibility  of  our  system  would  bo  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  of  any  abolition  tendency  or  pur- 
pose, both  have  proiitcfl,  and  both  been  injnrod, 
m  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
straction of  abolition  support.  If  the  account 
wei-e  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which 
I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been 
injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong. 
But  I  om  far,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
posed to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 


CII.VPTKU    XXXVIll. 

n.\NK  OK  TIIK  INITKO  )*TATK.S'   l:l  »IUNATlnN 
t)K  MIt    IIIUDLIk.    KINAI.  M  .^ft.NMi'N. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  thin  Kunk 
miulu  an  exposition  of  its  ullairs  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  n(|uire(l  by 
its  charter,  in  wliicli  its  usmIs  uggregaie 
,*J()(),lM),.".l)tJ  ;  nnd  its  liabilities  nggivgate.t 
^;!o,  1 80,85 ') :  the  exposition  being  viritleij  by 
the  usual  oaths  reciuired  on  su(  h  occtsious. 

On  tho  aothof  JIar  4  following  Mr.  Bi(.,lle 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  iIj  Bunk, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  it  that,  •'tin:  cjlttirti  (if 
the  inslitutinn  were  in  a  tttute  of  untut  pron- 
pcritij,  and  no  longer  neidi.d  hix  ..  ,  vinn.'' 

On  tho  .same  day  the  board  of  directors  inu  •- 
cepting  the  resignation,  passed  a  resolve  dn  lur- 
ing that  the  President  Biddle  had  left  the  insti- 
tution  '^ prospaouit  in  all  iln  nt  ■■!,  •  h.  stioni^ 
in  its  ability  to  promote  the  t  tlereji  of  llm 
coinmunitij,  cordial  itilh  other  banks,  and  «- 
cure  in  the  esteem  and  reaped  (fall  CdHnecttd 
with  it  at  home  or  abroad." 

On  tho  \Hh  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  (lie  mild  name 
of  suspension— never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  tho 
President  there  would  be  onother  suspeui-ion, 
headed  by  tho  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again ;  at  my  return  in  Xovcmbof 
it  was  his  flrtt  e..,.  a  -ion  to  remind  nie  of  that 
conversation ;  aim  *•• ;  ay  it  was  the  second  time 
I  had  foreseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
him  of  them.  He  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
predict  so  ai ,.  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
for  it  was  .he  last  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  domihating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  curry  along  with  her  near- 
ly itil  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union :  and 
using  her  irredeemable  paper  against  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie — curtail 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
In  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  bj 
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uakiiif?  nn  imposing  exliibition  of  her  assct.«, 
arnuijrinf,'  a  reciprocal  use  of  th<;r  notes  with 
dthcT  Kuspendcd  banks,  keeping  up  an  appu-cnt 
]>!ir  vahie  for  her  notes  and  stocks  by  fictitious 
and  colhisive  sales  and  purchases,  and  above  all, 
by  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition — she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
as  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power:  and  as  such 
to  act  an  elTective  part  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
tial election.  She  even  pretended  to  have  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle 
'.v(t  her  so  prosperous  ;  and  at  the  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  afiairs  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (.Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  assets  at 
$74,003,142 ;  her  liabilities  at  $30,959,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  ^37,043,003.  This  surplus,  after 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stock  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,043,003.  And  all  this 
diily  sworn  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FIRST  SKSSION  TWENTY-SIMTII  CONGIIESS:  MEM- 
]!ERS:  OUGANIZATION:  rOLITICAL  MAI' OF  THE 
HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate. 

New  Hampshire. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Maine. — John  Rugglcs,  Ilcud  Williams. 

Massachusetts. — John  Davis,  Daniel  Web- 
tor. 

Vermont. — Sam'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

Rhode  Island. — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut.  —  Thaddeus  Betts,  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey. — Sam'l  L.  Southard,  Garret 
D.  Wall. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buchanan,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  S.  Speuce,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Viroinia. — William  H.  Roane. 

North  Carolina. — Bedford  Brown,  R. 
Strange. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm. 
Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Alfred  Cuth- 
bcrt, 

Kentucky. — Heniy  Clay,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tennessee. — iiugh  L.  White,  Alex.  An- 
ricrsou. 


Ohio.— William  Allen,  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana. — Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Mississippi. — Robert  J.  Walker,  John  Hen- 
derson. 

Louisiana. — Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Alexander 
Mouton. 

Illinois. — John  M.  Robinson,  Richard  M. 
Young. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  AVm.  Rufus 
King. 

Missouri. — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Arkansas. — William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Sevier. 

Michigan.— John  Norvell,  Augustus  S.  Por- 
ter. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represenlatiixs. 

Maine. — Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  Clifford, 
Thomas  Davee,  George  Evans,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Virgil  D.  Parris,  Benjamin  Randall,  Albert 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Atherton, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Jared  W.  Wilhams. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  Trumbull,  William 
L.  Storrs,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Osborne,  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

Vermont. — Hiland  Hall,  William  Sladc, 
Horace  Everett,  John  Smith,  Isaac  Fletcher. 

Massachusetts. — Abbot  Lawrence,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Caleb  Gushing,  William  Parmentcr, 
Levi  Lincoln,  [Vacancy,]  George  N.  Briggs, 
William  B.  Calhoun,  William  S.  Hastings,  Hen- 
ry Williams,  John  Reed,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  general  ticket. 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  York. — Thomas  B.  Jackson,  James  de 
la  Montayno,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Edward  Curtis, 
Moses  H.  GrinncU,  James  Monroe,  Gouveraeur 
Kemblc,  Charles  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Rufus  Palen,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  John  Ely, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Anson 
Brown,  David  Russell,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
John  G.  Floyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Thomas  C. 
Crittenden,  John  H.  Prentiss,  Judson  Allen, 
John  C.  Clark,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Nehemiah  H.  Earl,  Christogher  '«y 
Morgan,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Francis  P.  O^S'igcr,  -,  ■ 
Aferedith  Mallory,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Luther  C. 
Peck,  Richard  P.  Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jersey. — Joseph  B.  Randolph,  Peter 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  Dickcrson,  William  R. 
Cooper,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Joseph  Kille. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Beatty,  Richard 
Biddle,  James  Cooper,  Edward  Davies,  John 
Davis,  John  Edwards,  Joseph  Fornance,  John 
Galbraith,  James  Gerry,  Robert  H.  Hammond, 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  Hook,  Francis  James, 
George  M.  Keim,  Isaac  Lett,  Albert  G.  Mar- ' 
chand,  Samuel  W.  Morris,  George  McCulloch, 
Charles  Nay  lor,  Peter  Ncwliard,  Charles  Ogle. 
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preaentatins. 


:tandall,  Albert 


Tristram  Shaw.       m 


I N I. \.— Linn  banks,  Amircw  ueirnc, 
[.  Hottc,  "VValtor  Coles,  Robert  Craip, 
C.  Dromgoolc,  James  Ciarland,  AVilliaiu 
in,  John  Hill,  Joel  Ilolleman,  CJeorge 


r.emuel  Pnvntcr,  David  Pctrikin,  Willinm  S. 
Kainscv,  John  Serpeant,  AViliiam  Simonton, 
(koirc*  W.  Toland,  David  D.  Wagener. 
Dklawark.— Thomna  Robinson,  jr. 
Marvl\nd.— James  Carroll,  John  Dennis, 
Solomon  Ilillen,  jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer  Willmm 
Cost  Johnson.  Francis  Thomas,  rhihp  ¥. 
Thomas.  John  T.  II.  Worthington. 

ViRoiNiA.— Linn    Ranks,    Andrew    Bcirnc, 
John  M, 
George  C 

L.  Goggin,  , 

^y.  Hopkins,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  AVilliam  Lucas, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  Francis  E.  Rives,  Green  B. 
Samuels,  I^wis  Steinrod,  John  Taliaferro,  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise. 

North  Caromna.— Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Henry 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  DebeiTy,  Charles  Fisher, 
i  James   Graham,    Micajah  T.   Hawkins,    John 
I  Lill,  James  J.  McKay,  William  Montgomery 
Kenneth    Rayner,  Charles    Shepard,    Edward 
I  Stanly,  Lewis  AVilliams. 
1     South  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler,  John 
:  Campbell.  John  K.  Griffin,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter,    Waddy  Thomp- 
son, jr. 

Georoia. — Julius   C.    Alford,    Edward    J. 

Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 

William  C.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 

Thomas  B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 

I  Warren. 

Alabama. — R.  II.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
I  George  W.  Crabb,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 
[Ictt. 

Louisiana. — Edward  D.  White,  Edward 
[Chinn,  Rice  Garland. 

Mississippi. — A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompfein. 
IMissouRi. — John  Miller,  John  Jameson. 
Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 
Tennessee. — William  B.  Carter,  Abrahiim 
iMcClellan,    Joseph   L.  Williams,    Julius  W. 
JBlackwell,    Hopkins  L.  Turney,  William  B. 
[Campbell,    John    Bell,    Meredith  P.   Gentry, 
I  Harvey  AL  AVaterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
[Johnson,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  II. 
{Williams. 

Kentuckv. — Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplett,  Jo- 
[seph  Underwood,  Sherrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
I  Anderson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  William  J. 
j Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Ilawcs,  L.  W. 
[Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  0.  Butler. 
t  Ohio. — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
iPatrirk  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  William 
jDoane,  Calvary  Morris,  William  K.  Bond,  Jo- 
I  jeph  Ridgway,  William  Medill,  Samson  Ma- 
iBon,  Isaac  Parish,  Jonathan  Taylor,  D.  P.  Lead- 
ibetter,  George  Sweeny,  John  W.  Allen,  Joshua 
iK.  Giddings,  John  Hastings,  D.  A.  Stark- 
[.wcather,  Henry  Swearingen. 
Michigan. — Isaac  E.  Crary. 
Indiana. — Geo.  H.  Profflt,  John  Davis,  John 
|Carr,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Rariden,  Wni.  W. 
nVick.  T.  A.  Howard. 


Illinois. — John    Rvynold-J,    Zadok     Casey, 
John  T.  Stuart. 

The  organization  of  the  House  was  delayed 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  earnest- 
ly contested  election  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersej-.  Five  citizens,  to  wit :  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg,  John  B.  Maxwell,  William  Halste<l. 
Thomas  C.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  had 
received  the  governor's  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  five  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Diek- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cooper,  John  Kille,  claimed  to  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  lawful  votes  given  in 
the  election  :  and  each  .set  demanded  admission 
as  representatives.  No  case  of  contested  election 
was  ever  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided ;  five 
from  one  side  and  added  to  the  other  would  make 
a  difference  of  ten  votes :  and  Uicse  ten  might 
determine  its  character.  The  first  struggiv  was 
on  the  part  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates claiming  to  bo  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mem- 
bers, until  the  question  of  right  should  be  de- 
cided ;  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  eft'ect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  could  be  decided.  Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes.  This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters — on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people :  and  was  equiv- 
alent to  deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  contestants,  who  held  the  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  office  was  in  their  favor, — 
counting  the  votes  of  some  precincts  which  the 
governor  and  council  had  rejected  fur  illegality 
in  holding  the  elections.     As  the  constitutional 
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jmlf^e  of  tlie  election,  qualifications  and  returns 
of  its  own  members,  the  House  disregnrded  the 
decision  (»f  the  {lovernor  and  council ;  and,  ile- 
ferring  to  the  reiircsentative  princijile,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ofli- 
cers  holdin<^  the  election,  hut  ujjon  the  i  ights 
of  the  voters 

This  strenuous  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  JIarch — nearly  one  Imndred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.    The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
their  scats.     In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  bro\ight  on  by  a  vote  of  118 
to   110  —  the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  every  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off. 
Jlr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee :  Mr.  Jno.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
vote  given  in  was  235,  making  118  necessary  to 
a  choice.     Of  these,  Jlr.  Jones  received  118: 
Jlr.  Bell,  102.      Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Jlr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  thi  .^  southern  mem- 
bers.    Iliid  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Jlr. 
Jones,  it  would  have  elected  him:   while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Jlr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  majority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party :  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  the  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting   in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  numi    r  requisite  to 
elect  him.    The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  successive  ballotings  without  any  better  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  fraction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  democratic  party 
what  to  do  ?    The  fraction  which  did  not  go 
with  the  party  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
had  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.  The  election  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  was  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  ind  elect  liim:  and  Jlr 
Dixon  11.  liowis,  of  Alftbama,  was  the  person 
indicated.  The  extreme  imjMjrtance  of  havi:ip  a 
speaker  friendly  to  the  administration  induced 
all  the  leading  friends  of  Jlr.  Van  Burcn  to  go 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  hold  a  caucus  to 
cary  it  into  effect.  The  caucus  was  held:  Mr. 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party:  and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unanimity 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  trial.  lie  was  not,  however, 
so  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  the 
third ;  nor  on  any  one  up  to  the  seventh : 
when,  haying  never  got  a  higher  vote  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  falling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped ;  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.  It  was  thus :  The  writer  of  this 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitulate 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  long  separated  from  the  party, 
bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
undertaking  to  govern  it  by  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  two 
nearly  balanced  parties.  He  preferred  a  clean 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
had  friends  there  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and 
these  he  recommended  to  avoid  the  caucus,  and 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves ;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleased :  which 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwing  away 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidates, 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis :  and 
so  returned  upon  the  little  fraction  of  pretenders 
the  lesson  which  they  had  taught. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  whig  party.  A 
fraction  of  its  members  refused  to  support  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  he  was  abandoned 
— Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  taken 
up,  and  eventually  elected.  He  had  voted  with 
the  whig  party  in  the  New  Jersey  election  case 
— among  the  scattering  in  the  votes  for  speaker ; 
and  was  finally  elected  by  the  full  whig  vote, 
and  a  few  of  the  scattering  from  the  democratic 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  email  band  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  ;  so  that  that  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded in  governing  the  whig  election  of  speaker, 
after  failing  to  govern  that  of  the  democracy. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  ciindidates 
for  speaker  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  were 
Soutlu  :n  men — no  Northern  man  being  at  any 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.    And  this 
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circumstance  illustrates  a  pervading  system  of 
action  between  the  two  sections  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government— tho  southern 
c^ing  fur  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  government.  And  each  has  Bucceeded, 
but  with  the  diflVrcnce  of  a  su'-coss  in  a  solid 
and  in  an  empty  pursuit.  The  North  has  be- 
come rich  upon  the  benefits  of  the  government : 
the  South  has  grown  lean  upon  its  honors. 

This  arduous  and  protrticted  contest  for 
speaker,  and  where  the  issue  involved  the  vital 
party  question  of  the  organization  of  the  House, 
and  where  every  member  classified  himself  by  a 
deliberate  and  persevering  scries  of  votes,  be- 
comes important  in  a  political  classification 
I)oint  of  view,  and  is  hcce  presented  in  detail  as 
the  political  map  of  tue  House— taking  the  first 
vote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 

1.  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

Judson  Allen  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Atherton.  Linn  Banks,  "William  Beatty,  Andrew 
Beirne,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd.  David 
P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William 
O.  Butler.  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Carr,  James 
Carroll,  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan 
Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Henry  W.  Connor,  Ro- 
bert Craig,  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Edward  Cross, 
Amasa  Dana,  Thomas  Davee,  John  Davis,  John 
W.  Davis,  William  Doan,  Andrewr  W.  Doig, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  JDuncan.  Ne- 
hemiah  H.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
John  Fine,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Joseph  Fornance,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
Robert  H.  Hammond,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
Hastings,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John  Hill  of 
North  Carolina,  Solomon  Hillen  jr..  Joel  Holle- 
man,  Enos  Hook,  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  David 
Hubbard.  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Nathaniel 
Jones,  George  M.  Keini,  Gouverneur  Kemble, 
Daniel  P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Lect,  Stephen  B. 
Leonard,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua,  A.  Lowell, 
William  Lucas,  Abraham  McLcllan,  George 
^  McCulIoch,  James  J.  McKay,  Meredith  Mallory, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  William  Medill,  John 
.Miller,  James  D.  L.  Montanya,  William  Mont- 

f'  omery,  Samuel  W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard, 
saac  Parrish,  William  Parmenter,  Virgil  D. 
\  Parris,  Lemuel  Paynter,  David  Petnkin,  Francis 
'  W.  Pickens,  John  H.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ram- 
f  eey,  John  Reynolds,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis 
[E.  Rives,  Thomas  Robinson  jr.,  Edward  Rod- 
f  gers.  Green  B.  Samuels,  Tristram  Shaw,  Charles 
IShepard,  Albert  Smith,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
ISmith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
I  Theron  R.  Strong,  Henry  Swearingcn,  George 
I  Sweeny,  Jonathan  Taylor.  Francis  Thomas, 
!  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Jacob  Ihompson,  Hopkins 
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L.  Turnev,  Aaron  Vanderiioel.  David  1),  WnirniT, 
Hancv  ^f.  Walttrson.  John  B.  Wi'ller.  William 
W.  W'ick,  Jand  W.  Williums,  Henry  Williams 
John  T.  IL  Wortliiiigton. 

2.  Mcml)ers  voting  for  Mr.  Bell:   102. 
John  Quincy  Adam-:.  .Tohn  W.  Allen.  Simeon 
II.  An(ler8(m,  Laiidatl"  W.  Andrews,  Daniel  I). 
Biimanl,    Rielianl   Biddle.   AVilliam   K.   Bond, 
John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Briggs,  John   II. 
Brorkway,  Anson  Brown,  AVilliam  B.  Calhoun. 
William  B.  Campbell,  AVilliam  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chinn,  Tliomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corwin.  (ieorgo 
W.Crabb.  Robt.  B.  Cranston,  John  W.  Crockett, 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Cushing,  Edward  Davies, 
Garret   Davis,  William   C.   Dawson,  Edmund 
Dcberry,  John  Dennis,  James  Delict.  John  Ed- 
wards, George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  Millard 
Fillmore,  Rice  Garland,  iSeth  JI.  Gates.  Meredith 
P.   Gentry,   Joshua  R.  Giddings,  AVillium  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick    G.   Goode,   James   Graham, 
Francis   Granger,  Willis    Green,    William   J. 
Graves,  Moses  II.  Grinnell,  Hiland  Hall,  AVil- 
liam  S.  Hastings,  Richard  Ilawes,  Thomits  Hen- 
ry,  John   Hill  of  Virginia,   Ogden    IIofTman, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Francis  James,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard  P.  Marvin, 
Samson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Charles  F. 
Mitchell,  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calvary  Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Charles  Ogle. 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Rufus  Palen,  liUther  C. 
Peck,  John  Pope,  George  H.  Proffit,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
David  Russell,  Leverctt  Saltonstall.  John  Ser- 
geant, William  Simonton,  William  Slade,  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Stanly,  AVilliam  L.  Storrs. 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  L. Til- 
linghast,  George  W.  Toland,  Philip  Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Peter 
J.  Wagner,  Edward  D.  White,  John  White. 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  Lewis  Williams,  Joseph 
li.  Williams,  Christopher  H.  Williams,  Sherrod 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

3.  Scattering:  20. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for 
William  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

Julius  C.  Alford,  John  Bell,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Richard  W.  Habersham,  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Himt,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  King,  Eiigenius  A.  Nisbet,  Waddy  Thomp- 
son jr.,  Lott  Warren. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama : 

John  Campbell,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  John  K. 
GriflBn,  John  W.  Jones,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 

The  following  named  members  voted  foi 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina : 

Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunter,  James  Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter. 

James  Garland  voted  for  George  W.  Hopkins, 
of  Virginia. 
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Charles  Ogle  vot<jd  for  Rol)crt  M.  T.  Iluutcr, 
af  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

rinST  SESSION  of  TIIK   TWENTY-SIXTII  «.iiX- 
GKESS:   I'UESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  President  met  with  firmness  the  n:  iv  sus- 
IKjnsion  of  the  banks  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern half  of  the  Union,  headed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yielding  to  it  he 
persevered  in  the  recommendation  of  his  great  I 
measures,  found  in  their  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  and  plainly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  for  stopping  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  before.  lie 
said: 

"  It  now  appears  that  there  are  otlicr  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refusal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
country  and  government  relieved,  in  a  degree, 
from  the  diflBculties  occasioned  by  the  general 
euspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  former,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  alleged  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  takt  ri  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  endanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution  ;  commerce  was 
deranged  by  no  foreign  war ;  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundance 
of  our  harvests,  after  supplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  largo  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  loss 
of  public  confidence  ;  or  of  a  sudden  pressure 
from  their  depositors  or  note-holders,  but  they 
excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  current 
of  business,  and  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  draws  the  precious  metals  from 
their  vaults,  would  require,  in  order  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curiailmcnt  of  their  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  of  the  community,  than  it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  perhaps 
Eafo  for  the  banks  to  exact.  The  plea  has 
leased  to  be  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  are  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  disregarding  their 
solemn  obligations.    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly an  inJTiry  to  individual  creditors,  but  it  is  a 
wro:ig  to  the  whole  commtmity,  from  whom, 
lil)orality  they  hold  most  valuaule  privileges— 
who.«e  rights  they  violate,  whope  business  they 
derange,  and  the  value  of  whose  property  they 
render  unstable  and  insecure.  It  must !«  evi- 
dent that  this  new  ground  for  bank  susjie.;- 
sions,  in  reference  to  v.hich  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  but  wholly  independent 
of,  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  their 
suspensions  more  alarming  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  trans 
actions  of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  from  its 
chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  misfortune 
or  criminality  of  one  the  misfortune  of  all.  Our 
country  banks  were  connected  with  those  of 
New  Yorlr.  and  Philadilphia :  they  again  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  So  that  a  financial  crisis 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediately  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities  ;  and  thence  through- 
out the  Stites  to  the  most  petty  institutions 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  counties :  so 
that  the  lever  which  raised  or  sunk  our  country 
banks  was  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  lever 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  our  syu«,em  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  banking,  and  espe- 
cially while  we  had  a  national  bank,  which,  by 
a  law  of  its  nature,  would  connect  itself  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  All  this  was  well  shown 
by  the  President,  and  improved  into  a  reason 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  a  moneyed 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  inherent 
vices  and  fallibilities,  was  also  subject  to  the 
vices,  fiillibilitiss,  and  even  inimical  designs  of 
another,  and  a  foreign  system — belonging  to  a 
power,  always  our  competitor  in  trade  and 
manufactures — sometimes  our  enemy  m  open 
war. 

"Distant  banks  may  fail,  without  seriously 
affecting  those  in  our  principal  commercial 
cities ;  but  the  failure  of  the  latter  is  felt  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Union.  The  suspension  at 
New  York,  in  1^37,  was  every  where,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  followed,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known ;  that  recently  at  Philadelphia  imme- 
diately affected  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  dependence  of  our 
whole  banking  system  on  the  institutions  in  a 
few  large  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  theii 
organization,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  exchange. 
The  banks  at  lliat  centre  to  which  currency 
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flows,  and  w!  -mv  it  ■•  requirctl  in  payment*  for 
narclifiiuiiso,  ?><)ld  tlie  p<;wer  of  c<.ntroiling  those 
in  regions  whence  it  comes,  while  the  lulter 
|K)ssc8s  no  moans  of  restraining  them  ;  so  that 
the  value  of  inilivi<liial  property,  and  the  proa- 
iwrity  of  trade,  through  the  whole  interior  of 
the  country,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  good  or 
hud  management  of  the  banking  institutions  in 
the  (ireat  seats  of  trade  on  the  seaboard.     But 
tins  chain  of  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
It  docs  not  U-miinate  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.    It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  ia 
London,  the  centre  of  the  credit  system.     The 
Kauie  laws  of  trade,  which  give  to  the  banks  ni 
our  principal  cities  power  over  the  whole  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  subject  the 
for-   T,  in  their  turn,  to  tlie  money  power  in 
Grf.4t  Britain.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  sus- 
pens'ion  of  the  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
wa.s  followed  in  quick  succession  throughout  the 
Union,  was  partly  produced  by  an  application 
of  that  power ;  and  it  is  now  alleged,  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  present  condition  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  banks,  that  their  embarrassments 
have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.    From  this 
inlluence  they  cannot  now  entirely  escapCj  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  credit  curicncies  ot  the 
two  countries ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
London,  and  is  renderetl  almost  irres-istible  by 
the  large  debts  contracted  there  by  our  mer- 
chants, our  banks,  and  our  States.    It  is  thus 
tliiit  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
uiost  distant  of  otir  villages,  places  the  business 
of  that  village  within  the  inHuence  of  the  money 
power  in  England.    It  is  thus  that  every  new 
;  debt  which  we  contract  in  that  country,  seriously 
ati'ccts  our  own  currency,  and  extends  ovc;'  the 
!  pursuits  of  our  citizens  its  powerful  influence. 
|/NVe  cannot  escape  from  this  hy  making  new 
banks,  great  or  small.  State  or  i*«ational.    The 
same  chains  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
[  the  centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
[  equally'  fetter  every  similar  institution  we  create. 
It  is  only  by  the  extent  to  which  this  system 
I  has  been  pushed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  made 
;  fully  aware  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  sub- 
\  ject  our  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  vast  con- 
l  trolling  power  in  a  foreign  land ;  .tnd  it  adds  a 
|new  argument  to  those  which  illustrate  their 
iprecarious  situation.    Endangered  in  the  first 
place  by  their  own  mismanagement,  and  again 
by  the  conduct  of  every  institution  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  centre  of  trade  in  our  ov  n 
[coimtry,  they  are  yet  subjected,  beyond  all  this, 
f  ♦o  the  efllct  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  necet- 
i..ty,  or  caprice,  may  induce  thco  who  control 
[the  credits  of  England  to  resort  to.   Is  an  argu- 
[mcnt  required  beyond  the  exposition  of  these 
(I'acts,  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  our 
banking  institutions  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
llic  money?    Can  we  venture  not  only  to  en- 
[ccunter  the  risk  of  their  individual  and  mutual 
|mi.''managcinent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
loiir  foreign  and  domestic  policy  entirely  Kni'.tr 


the  control  of  a  fon>ipi  moneyed  interest  f  Tn 
do  so  is  to  impair  the  indepcndciu'e  of  our 
government,  as  the  present  <n'«lit  Rv.-<teni  h:n 
already  impaired  the  iiule|Hiiilenre  of  Imr  biink-. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  im|>ortant  o|H'rati<>ns, 
whether  of  |Hace  or  war,  to  Ik-  controlled  or 
thwarted  at  (irst  by  our  own  Imnk.i,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  jireater  than  themselves.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  depict  the  humilia.io:i 
to  which  this  government  and  i)eople  miirht  be 
sooner  or  later  reduced,  if  the  means  for  deleinl- 
ing  their  rights  are  to  be  made  dejxndent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives to  impair  them." 

These  were  s.igacious  views,  clearly  aii'! 
strongly  prcyented,  and  new  to  the  public. 
Few  had  oontemphitcd  the  evils  of  our  pajier 
system,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
upon  it  for  currency,  imder  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  aspect;  but  all  saw  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  presented ;  and  this  actual  dependence 
of  our  banks  ujion  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  the  governmental  dissolution  of 
all  connection  with  them.  Happily  they  wer« 
working  that  dissolution  themselves,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.  An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  dcpositorj',  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.  They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both :  it  did  neither  :  and 
the  disconnection  became  complete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it. 

The  President  had  recommended,  in  his  first 
annual  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  market. 
The  former  of  the.se  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law  ;  and  the  President 
had  now  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

"On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-emption  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  on  the 
public  lands ;  and  also  of  a  law  graduating  the 
prices  for  such  lands  as  had  long  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior 
quaUty.  The  execution  of  the  act  which  was 
passed  on  the  first  subject  has  Ix-en  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improvements  to  the  ind  it^- 
trious  i  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
<  tent  been  exempt  from  the  frauds  which  were 
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lactiNctl  under  prt-vioim  pre-emption  laws.  It 
lus,  tit  tho  «amu  time,  us  vvas  anlicipated,  con- 
trihiit«(l  litxirally  dtiriiij;  tlic  present  yea;*  tO 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  I"he  pansajte  of  a 
pradiiatiun  law,  with  the  punrds  l)cforc  recom- 
nii'nded,  would  also,  1  uni  pe'-suaded,  a«ld  con- 
sidiTuLly  to  tlie  revenue  for  ;  .iverul  years  At, J 
prove  in  othor  respects  just  and  boneii.  ial. 
Voin'  early  consideration  of  the  subject  is,  tin  iv- 
fore,  once  more  eanie^tly  requested."' 

The  opposition  in  Congress,  who  idaincd  tde 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  ti.e 
w.ir  with  the  Florid;t  Indians,  had  succeeded  a 
getting  through  Congress  an  ajipropriatiou  for 
anegotiiHion  with  this  tribe,  and  a  resolve  rt.- 
qne.stinf»  t'.ifl  President  to  negotiate.  He  did 
80 — with  no  other  cfTect  than  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  for  i  cue  wed  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  nict.iigc  sr.id; 

"In  conformity  with  i;i  <;xpr'i-"scd  wishes  of 
Congress,  an  attempt  wa,'  ;i.'ule  iji  '''O  spring  <> 
terminate  the  Florida  war  by  nj^pvLntion.  i .  Ij 
to  bo  regretted  that  these  Kin  -nK*  inkiitions 
fhould  have  been  friuilrutod,  a:>'i  >iiat  the  tliorts 
10  bring  these  nnhajiuy  dilii':ultics  to  a  iatis- 
factory conclusion  ihoula  hnvv  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  cngagemuiiUj  with  the  Com- 
manding Qeneral,  the  Indians,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, recommenced  their  acts  of  treachery 
and  murder.  Th  .■  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that 
Territory  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
licommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
iD'-Asure  proposed  by  the  .Secretary  at  War  (the 
aniicd  occupation  of  the  Territory)." 

W'lih  all  foreign  powers  the  message  had 
nothing-  'nt  what  was  friendly  and  desirable  to 
comacunicate.  Nearly  every  question  of  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  settled  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
m»5]ated  wrongs  of  thirty  years  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens,  had  been  redressed 
under  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  foreign 
world  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country ; 
and  his  successor  maintained  the  amicable  rela- 
tions so  happily  established. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

DIVOKCE  OF  BANK  AND  STATE;  DIVORCE  1)E- 
CKEED. 

This  measure,  so  long  and  earnestly  contested, 
was  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this 
lession ;  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  whig  mepibers  in  each  House,  whicL 
exhausted  both  the  lowers  of  debate,  am; 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentary  warfare. 
K\en  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  all  iU 
lorms — ha«l  been  engros,sed  foi  thv  tinrd  ixji]- 
ing.  and  actually  been  re.id  i.  third  time  pivI 
was  waiting  for  the  call  of  tiu'  vote  R.'hufliicd 
majority  shown  to  be  in  its  i':>*'or-  'Jvi  warf'te 
continued  upon  it,  with  no  «;ihcr  viw/  than  t , 
excite  the  people  au'unst  ii;  IVt  its  pussapn  in 
the  Senate  .'  .13  certain.  It  was  "t  this  last  mo- 
ment that  Mr,  Clay  delivered  one  of  his  impas- 
ni.>ned  and  ^fi   -ving  speeches  against  it. 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  no  les.^  (lie  duty  cf  Ou^ 
statesman  thar  the  j;hy9ir'uti,  to  ascertain  thv 
ex;ijt  state  of  the  bo(iy  to  which  he  it:  to  nnnis- 
ter  before  ho  venture;,*  to  jretcribo  any  1  .ng 
remedy.  It  is  with  0  j-i  ;is«re,  but  witi.  ^,0- 
ioimd  regret,  that  I  survey  t)ie  prege.n;  condition 
ot  our  country.  I  have  rarely,  1  think  never, 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  intense  dis- 
tress. The  general  government  is  in  debt,  and  its 
existing  revenue  is  inad»qnate to  meet  its  ordi- 
nary expenditure.  The  Siates  are  in  debt,  some 
of  them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  u  sort  to  tho  ruinous 
expedient  of  contracting  m  w  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  prior  loans ;  i\nd  the  people  are 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  greatly  embar- 
rassed, and  involved  in  debt.  Whilst  this  is, 
unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
the  means  of  extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of 
debt  are  in  constant  diminution.  Property  is  fall- 
ing in  value — all  the  great  stnples  of  the  coun- 
try are  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  fear, 
to  further  decline.  The  certain  tendency  of  this 
very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The  banks 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  cir- 
culation. About  one-half  of  them,  extending 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  Southwest, 
have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting  an 
image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  body 
is  stricken  with  palsy.  The  banks  are  without 
a  head ;  and,  instead  of  union,  concert,  and  co- 
operation between  them,  we  behold  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  enmity.  AVe  have  no  currency 
whatever  possessing  uniform  value  throughout 
the  whole  country.  That  which  we  have,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banks,  is 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  that 
it  varies,  in  comparison  with  the  specie  standttrd. 
from  par  to  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  Exchanges, 
too,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion,  not 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
between  cities  and  places  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. That  between  our  great  commerfiial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  within 
five  or  six  hours  of  each  other,  vacillating  b«;- 
tween  seven  and  ten  per  cent.  The  products 
of  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  to  find 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  means  iu 
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the  hands  of  tradors  to  purrhase  thorn,  or  from 
tho  want  of  confidonce  in  the  »ta>>ility  of  thin>r«. 
Many  of  our  mantilactorios  8toppo<l  or  stoppmjr, 
isjK-cially  in  the  important  bmnoh  of  woollent. ; 
nnd  a  va.«t  accumulation  of  their  fabrics  on  hand, 
owinfr  to  the  destruction  of  confldenco  and  the 
wrotohcd  state  of  oxchaniro  l)etwecn  ditltrent 
sections  of  tho  Union.  Such  is  the  unexafrgerated 
Picture  of  our  pre.sent  condition.  And  ainulst 
tho  dark  and  dense  cloud  that  .surround-s  us,  I 
perceive  not  one  glciim  of  light.  It  gives  me  no- 
thing but  pain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
and  truth  require  that  existing  di8ea.<;es  should 
1)0  fearlessly  examined  and  probed  to  inc  bottom. 
AVe  shall  otherwise  be  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving or  applying  appropriate  remedies.  If 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  country  had 
been  brought  upon  the  people  by  their  foUv 
and  extravagance,  it  ought  to  bo  borne  with 
fortitude,  and  without  complaint,  and  without 
roproiich.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  it  has  not  been— that  the  people  are  not  to 
blame— and  that  the  principal  causes  of  existing 
embarrassments  are  not  to  be  traced  to  them. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
excite  the  feelings  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  long  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  those 
rauses.  ily  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
hojie  ft  more  acceptable  one — to  consider  the 
remedies  proposed  for  tho  present  exigency. 
Still,  I  should  not  fulttl  my  whole  duty  if  I  did 
not  briefly  say  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
our  pecuniary  distresses  have  mainly  sprung 
from  the  refusal  to  rccharter  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposits  from  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  State  banks  in  consequence ;  and  the 
Treasury  stimulus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
:  operations ;  the  bungling  manner  in  which  the 
law,  depositing  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
States,  was  executed;  the  Treasury  circular; 
i  and  although  last,  perhaps  not  least,  the  exer- 
'  cise  of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
(tributing,  among  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
f  of  the  sales  of  the  pubUc  lands." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  speech — the  con- 
j  tinuation  and  conclusion  of  which  was  bound  to 
ibe  in  harmony  with  this  beginning;  and  obliged 
[to  fill  up  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.  It 
[did  so,  and  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 
[passed  by  a  fair  majority — 24  to  18.  But  it 
[had  the  House  of  Representatives  still  to  en- 
[counter,  where  it  had  met  its  fate  before ;  and 
to  that  House  it  was  immediately  sent  for  its 
[concurrence.  A  majority  were  known  to  be  for 
^it;  but  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 
f  sage ;  and  that  was  under  the  debate-killing 
[  pressure  of  the  previous  question.  That  ques- 
[  tion  was  freely  used ;  and  amendment  after 
I  amendment  cut  off;  motion  after  motion  stifled ; 


HIxH-ch  after  ^peenh  «nppr»'s*(Ml ;  fho  bill  rnrrii'd 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  scrt  of  silent  stru>;):lc 
(chiefly  interrupted  by  the  ropj'atcd  process  <  f 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  until  at  lust  it  reachnl 
the  final  vote — and  wns  passed — by  a  majority, 
not  largo,  but  clear — 124  to  107.  This  was  tho 
30th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  dayn 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eight  mouths. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  nbuscd,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measure, 
on  which  not  a  new  word  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  1)0  changed,  the  only  effort  being  to 
stave  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  accom- 
plished this  good  work — ami  opportunely  ;  for 
the  next  Congress  was  its  deadi'y  foe. 

The  bill  was  pa.ssed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  was  not  appeased.     There  is  a  form 
to  be  feOne  through  after  the  bill  has  passed  all 
vis  three  readings — the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.    This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  cour.se  and 
form  as  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
born :  and,  in  both  ca.ses,  the  parents  having  the 
natural  right  of  bestowing  the  name.     But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
which  goes  to  the  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  "  last  chance  of  showing 
their  temper  towards  it:   for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.    This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  proposed  by  its  friends — at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  opposed  to  it  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits   of  the  bill  itself,  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  per- 
petual remembrance.   This  was  the  form  adopt- 
ed on  this  occasion.    The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  inoffensive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents, 
and  did  it  in  appropriate  and  modest  terms. 
None  of  the  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bank  and  State,"  "  Sub-tveasury," 
"Independent  Treasury,"  «tc.,  and  which  had 
become  annoying  to  the  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the   public 
money."    To  this  title  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  an  amendment,   in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words  :  '■  An  cut 
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to  rtdnre  Ih  ?  riihiii  of  pntjieiiif.  the  productn 
of  the.  fanner,  iiii(t  the.  wtiL'en  of  liihnr.  to  lie- 
stiinj  the  indebted  jMiiiioim  of  the  cohimunity. 
and  to  place  the  TreuHunj  of  the  nation  in  the 
hfiiidH  of  llie  President"  IJcfurt  h  vote  could  be 
t;iken  upon  this  proposed  KuljHtitute,  Mr.  Caleb 
CuHhin^,  of  MassacltiiHottH,  proposed  to  amend 
it  by  adding  •'  to  enable  the  public  inoney  to  be 
drawn  from  the  public  Treasunj  without  ap- 
propriation made  by  law,"  and  bavin)?  proposed 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Cooiwr's  amendment,  Mr. 
CushinR  began  to  speuk  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Tlien  followed  a  Koene  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary history  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  Mr.  CtsiiiNr,  Ihen  repumcd,  and  snid  he  had 
moved  the  amendment  with  a  view  of  making  a 
very  limited  seriea  of  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
Kuliject.  He  was  then  proceeding  to  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  the  bill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

"Mr.  Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him 
to  order. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
pac'.msetts  had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  wore  not  a  proper  title.  lie  had, 
therofore,  a  right  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  bill,  to  show  that  .he  title  was  improper. 

"Mr.  Petuikin  still  objected. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  pleased  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

"  Mr.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order  5  and  after  some  colloquial  debate,  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

"Mr.  CusniNo  then  resumed,  and  appeared 
very  indignant  at  the  interruption.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  measure  was  to  be  forced  on  the 
country  without  aftbrding  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  said  they  Avere  at  the  last 
Dct  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  Mr. 
C.  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  gave  the  Secretary 
power  to  draw  on  the  public  money  without 
appropriations  by  law.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  he  had  witnessed  the  incubation 
and  hatching  of  this  cockatrice,  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  iwople 
would  put  their  feet  on  the  reptile  and  crush  it 
to  the  dust. 

"  Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose, 
and  in  a  very  animated  manner  said  he  had 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bill  be- 
fore its  passage,  but  lie  was  now  compelled  to 
confine  himself  in  reply  to  the  very  extraordi- 
nary language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  What  right  had  he 
to  speak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  coun- 
try by  ^^ brutal  numbers?"  That  gentleman 
bad  defined  the  bill  according  to  hin  conception 


of  it;  but  he  would  tell  the  giiitiemnn  tlin' 
the  bill  woidd.  thank  (Jod,  deliver  thin  govern- 
ment from  the  hnmls  of  those  who  for  fo  many 
years  had  lived  liy  swindline  the  procerdH  of 
honest  lalxir.  Yes.  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thank  my 
(lod  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  now  so 
near,  from  a  system  which  has  wrung  the  hard 
earnings  from  productive  industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  irresponsible  corporal  ions. 

"Sir,  I  knew  the  contest  would  \xi  fierce  and 
flitter.  The  bill,  in  its  principles,  draws  the 
lino  between  the  great  laboriii:.'  and  landed 
interests  of  this  confederacy,  and  those  who  are 
identilied  with  capitalists  in  storko  and  live 
upon  incorporati'd  credit.  The  latter  class 
have  lived  and  fattened  upon  the  fiscal  action 
of  this  government,  from  the  funding-  system 
down  to  the  i)resent  day — and  now  they  feel 
like  wolves  who  have  been  driven  back  from 
the  warm  blood  they  have  been  hipping  for  for- 
ty years.  Well  may  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Cash- 
ing], who  represents  those  interests,  cry  out 
and  exclaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in  force  by 
fraud  and  power — it  is  the  power  and  the  spirit 
of  a  fne  people  determined  to  redeem  them- 
selves and  their  government. 

'•  Here  the  calls  to  order  were  again  renewed 
from  nearly  every  member  of  the  opposition, 
and  great  co.ifusion  prevailed. 

"  The  Speaker  with  much  difTiculty  succeeded 
in  restoring  something  like  order,  and  as  nono 
of  thoi-e  who  had  so  vociferously  calle<l  Mr.  P. 
to  order,  raised  any  point, 

"  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded  with  his  remarks, 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Cushing,  that 
"  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama,"  said  this 
was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
There  were  great  questions  that  lay  behind 
this,  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
government,  and  which  we  will  be  cslled  on  to 
decide  in  the  next  few  years ;  they  were  all 
connected  with  one  great  and  complicated  sys- 
tem. This  was  the  coumiencement,  and  only  a 
branch  of  the  system. 

"  Here  the  cries  of  order  from  the  opposition 
were  renewed,  and  after  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided, 

"  Mr.  P.  saia,  rather  than  produce  confusion 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  this  great 
measure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  consumma- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  its 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  the  gentleman 
had  said  that  because  the  first  section  had  de- 
clared what  should  constitute  the  Treasury,  and 
that  another  section  had  provided  for  keeping 
portions  of  the  Treasury  in  other  places  than 
the  safes  and  vaults  in  the  Treasury  building 
of  this  place ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  those  who  were  to  execute  it  would 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  without  appro- 
priations by  law,  and  thus  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  constitution.     Mr.  P.  said,  let  thoso 
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who  arc  to  execute  this  bill  dare  to  commit  thi* 
oiitrape,  and  ueo  money  for  purposes  not  in- 
tciidid  in  appropriations  by  law,  and  they 
would  Im)  vimted  with  the  indignation  of  an 
oiitraj^'od  and  wron)K?d  iicoplc.  It  would  1h' 
too  prosa  and  imlpable.  Such  is  not  the  broad 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  bill.  The  con- 
struction given  by  the  pentleman  was  a  forced 
and  technical  one,  and  not  natural.  It  who 
too  strained  to  bo  seriously  entertained  by 
any  one  for  a  moment,  lie  raised  his  protist 
against  it. 

"Mr.  P.  regretted  the  motion  admitted  of 
<uch  narrow  and  confined  debate,  lie  woulil 
not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  upon  so  small 
a  point.  lie  congratulated  the  country  that  we 
In  d  approached  the  period  when  the  measure 
WIS  about  to  bo  triunipli  nitly  passed  into  a 
peimanent  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  great 
measure.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  .:onfusion  in  the  House,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman liad  had  the  adwintiigo  of  an  opening 
speech,  he  now  concluded  by  demanding  the 
previoiiS  question. 

"  On  ihis  motion  the  disorder  among  the  op- 
position was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury,  and 
some  members  made  use  of  some  very  bard 
wonls,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

"It  was  some  minutes  before  anything  ap- 
proaching order  could  be  restored. 

"  The  Speaker  having  called  on  tlic  scrgcant- 
at-arms  to  clear  the  aisles, 

"  The  call  ot  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put. 

"  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  hav- 
ing received  a  second,  the  main  question  wns 
ordered. 

"  The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  disa- 
greed to  without  a  count. 

"  The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  original 
title  of  the  bill, 

"Mr.  11.  Garlakd,  of  Louisiana,  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  having  been  ordered, 
were — yeas  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  and 
nays,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  proposed  title,  which 
was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  of 
it.  For  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there 
were  too  few  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  Ilouse ; 
and  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
name — but  only  by  the  summary,  silent,  and 
enforcing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Even  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  process. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
'"crowning  mercy"  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration.  Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  members, 


and  all  the  rrmombrancB  which  (lii.s  Imok  car 
give  them.     Their  nainiH  were  : 

In  rur.  Sknatk  : — Mensru.  Allen  of  Ohio 
Benton.  Urown  of  Xdrtli  Carolitia  IJiirhanan 
Calhoun,  I.May  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  of  (.icor- 
gia,  Fulton  uf  ArkiMi.-mx,  (inindv,  IhiMiard  oi 
New  llaniprthire,  King  of  AliJ)aniii.  l.inn  of 
Missouri,  luinpkin  of  (icorgia,  Moiiton  of  Loui- 
siana, N  It'll  of  Michigan,  Pierce  of  Nt  >v 
llai'ipshue,  Koano  of  Vii-ginia,  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  Connoctiiiut,  Strange  of  Noilli 
Caroliim,  Tapjian  of  (,'hio,  Walker  of  Mincis- 
'-ip|)i,  Williams  of  Maim*. 

In  THE  IIoisKorUKi'firsENTATivF.s:— Messrs, 
Judson  Allen,  Hugh  -1  Anilerson,  Charles  (J. 
Atherton,  M'illiai.i  Cost  Johnsun,  Cave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W,  Jones,  (Jiorge  M 
Keim,  (Jouverneur  Kenible,  Jo.siph  Kille,  Danit  1 
P.  Leadbetter,  I.siuic  Leet,  Stephen  1!.  Leonard, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  William 
Lucas,  Abraham  McClellun,  Oeorge  JlcCulioch, 
James  J.  JIcKay,  Meretlith  Mallory.  Albert  <i. 
Marchand,  William  Medill,  John  JJillur.  Jiime:> 
D.  L.  Montanya,  Linn  Banks,  AVilliam  l!eatt\, 
Andrew  Beirne,  William  Montgomer}-,  Samuel 
W.  Morris,  Peter  Newliard,  Isaac  Panish,  Wil- 
liam Parmcnter,  Virgil  I).  Parri,s,  Lemuel  Payn- 
ter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
11.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ramsey,  John  Reynolds, 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis  E.  Rives,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  James  Rogers. 
Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Green  B.  SamueLs,  Tristrsim 
Shaw,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julius  W.  .Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen,  George  Sweeney,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  Aaron 
Vandcrpoel,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  David  D.  Wagoner, 
Harvey  M.  AVatterson,  John  B.  AVeller,  Jared 
W.  AVilliams,  Henry  Williams,  John  T.  II. 
Wortliington. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

FI-OEIDA  ARMED  OCCUrATION   BILL:   MK.  BKN- 
TO^"S  Sl'KECH  :  EXTIJACTS. 

Armed  occupation,  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  been 
followed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  tl.e 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  other.   From  that  day  to  this,  all  conquered 
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roiintricB  had  kin  Kcttli-l  in  thitt  way.  j\nne(l 
M'ttlctrunt,  ntnl  a  honiesft'iid  in  the  noil,  wan  (tie 
princijilo  <tf  tho  Ilotnan  military  colonien,  hy 
which  tht'y  fonnolldaU'd  thuir  coiiqiuHt-.  The 
northern  nations  bore  down  upon  tho  MXith  of 
Kurojrtj  In  that  way  :  tho  nctth  m  of  the  Now 
Wi.rhl — our  iiilgrim  fathiTH  and  all — ciltk-d 
these  Ktaten  in  tliat  way :  tlio  Kettliinint  of 
Kentucky  and  TennesBoo  was  eflicttd  in  tlie 
Bamo  way.  The  arinea  KctlicrH  went  forth  to 
fight,  and  to  cuitivoto.  They  livefl  in  stations 
first — anassenihiugeof  blockliDuses  (tlie  llonian 
presidium),  and  emerged  to  separate  cettlemeiits 
nfterwanls  ;  and  in  every  instasice,  an  interest 
in  tho  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danpir. 
Tho  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  tho  enemy  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  field.  Ho  lurks,  an  imseeu 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  lie  no 
longer  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
combat ;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary  commits 
individual  murders  and  massacres.  J'he  coun- 
try is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  the  fashion — I  am  sorry  to  say  it — to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida — 
to  si)eak  of  them  as  having  done  nothing ;  as 
having  accomplished  no  object  for  the  country, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  themselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there  ;  they  had  done  all  that  nrms 
could  do,  and  a  great  deal  that  tho  axe  and  tho 
spade  could  do.  They  had  completely  conquered 
the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  driven  tho 
enemy  from  the  field  j  they  had  dispersed  the 
foe ;  they  liad  reduced  them  to  a  roving  banditti, 
whoso  only  warfare  was  to  murder  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  compare  the  present 
condition  of  Flor'da  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  see  what  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
frequent.  The  Indians  embodied  continually, 
fought  our  troops,  both  regulars,  militia,  and 
volunteers.  Those  hard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  i!0w  often 
these  Indians  met  our  troops  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  .laraesing 
and  attacking  them  at  every  favorable  point. 
Now  all  this  is  dont.  For  two  years  past,  we 
have  heard  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indiaii;^,  de- 
feated in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  them 
removed  to  the  West,  have  now  retired  from 


the  field,  and  diflp«rsod  in  Bmall  parties  over  th« 
whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  arc  <iiK|>or«e<l 
over  a  suiK-rficies  of  4r),000  square  miles,  ami 
that  nria  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  adapted 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  rctii-e  for  safety 
like  wild  U-o.st'^,  and  cmerire  again  for  new  miN 
chief.  (Mir  military  have  then  done  much 
they  have  done  all  that  military  can  do;  they 
have  broken,  dispersed,  and  scattered  the  enemy. 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  tho  field ;  they 
have  prei>ared  the  coimtry  for  settlement,  that 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement.  There  has  k'cn 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Florida,  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  The  last  combats  were 
at  (yKcecholKc  and  Caloosahatchce,  akvo  two 
years  ago.  There  has  been  no  war  since  that 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  ma-ssacres.  The 
country  has  been  waiting  for  settlers  for  two 
years ;  und  this  \ii\l  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  induccmentB  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  kbors,  our  troops  hive 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  different  kind. 
They  have  penetrated  and  perforated  tlie  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  through 
tho  i^nrhonian  bov's  of  that  peninsula;  they 
have  gone  where  tho  white  man's  foot  nover 
before  was  seen  to  tread ;  and  where  no  Indian 
lieliovi-d  it  could  ever  come.  They  have  gone 
from  tho  Okeefekonee  swamp  to  tho  Everglades ; 
they  have  crossed  the  penin.siila  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  They  have  sounded  every  morass, 
threaded  every  hammock,  traced  every  creek, 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  the  topography 
of  the  country  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
counties  of  our  State.".  The  maps  which  the 
topographical  officers  have  constructed,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  explorations, 
and  tho  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  tho  surveys 
and  examinations.  Besides  all  this,  the  troops 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts  ;  they 
have  opened  many  hundred  miles  of  wagon 
road ;  and  they  have  constructed  some  thou- 
sand- if  feet  of  causeways  and  bridges.  These 
are  great  and  meritorious  labors.  They  are 
labors  which  prepare  the  country  for  settle- 
ment ;  prepare  it  for  the  10,000  armed  cultiva- 
tors which  this  bill  pro^  jscs  to  send  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerfully  to 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  volunteers 
and  militia  employed  in  Florida ;    the  mors 
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cheerfully,  bocaiiM-  it  wm  tho  inroniidemt*' 
c'lntoin  of  too  many  to  .li'prwiate  tho  hihont  of 
those  hravo  men.  lie  took  |)!»'a«iirc,  hiro  in 
hJH  plwe,  in  th.'  Ami-rican  Sonat.-,  to  <Io  them 
j.i»tii-e  ;  ani  thai  without  <lniwing  invidiouH 
compariftonn— without  nttemptinK  to  cxnit  noinc 
at  tho  c\\H'w<-  of  oth.r-.  Ho  vi»-wnl  with  a, 
fHVomhh'CVP-  witli  fncmily  ffi'linp*— with  pri'- 
posHosrtionH  in  tlieir  fiivor-all  who  wen>  .loing 
tiu'ir  hi-st  for  their  country ;  and  all  Buch— all 
who  (lid  thoir  bi'st  for  their  coimtry— should 
have  hLs  support  and  appluusc,  whether  fortune 
was  moro  or  less  kind  to  them,  in  crowninp 
their  meritorious  ex'-rtlons  with  su.wbs.  He 
took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  justice  ;  but  his 
tribute  would  he  ineoinplcto,  if  ho  dill  uot  odd 
i  what  was  said  by  the  .Secretary  at  War,  in  his 
[lato  report,  and  olso  by  tho  immediate  com- 
[mander,  (Jcneral  Taylor. 

Mr.  IJ.  repeated,  that  tho  military  had  done 
I  their  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
They  had  brought  the  war  to  that  point,  when 
there  was  no  longrer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
when  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  banditti  to 
bo  extirpated.  Congress,  also,  had  tried  its 
policy— the  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation — 
and  tho  cflbrt  only  served  to  show  the  unparal- 
leled tri^nchery  and  savat'eiBm  of  tho  ferocious 
beasts  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  He  alluded 
to  the  attempts  at  negotiation  and  pacification, 
i  tried  this  summer  under  an  intimation  from 
'congress.  Tho  House  of  Representatives,  at 
tho  last  session,  voted  ^5,000  for  opening  nego- 
I  tiations  with  these  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
i  priation  camo  to  tho  Senate,  it  was  objected  to 
by  liimself  and  some  others,  from  tho  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
and  their  belief  that  it  would  end  in  treachery 
and  misfortune.  Tho  House  adhered ;  tho  ap- 
propriation was  made  ;  the  administration  acted 
upon  it,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do ;  and  behold 
the  result  of  the  attempt !  The  most  cruel 
and  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
while  making  tho  treaty  itself  I  a  particular 
ofilcer  selected,  and  stipulated  to  bo  sent  to  a 
particular  point,  under  the  pretext  cf  establish- 
ing a  trading-post,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
be  massacred !  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
perpetrated  there ;  near  seventy  persons  since 
massacred,  including  families ;  the  Indians 
themselves  emboldened  by  our  offer  of  peace, 
and  their  success  in  treachery ;  and  the  whole 


a.«fi«>rt  of  the  war  riia<lo  worse  by  our  injudiciouii 
attrmpt  at  pnritlration. 

I.t.  Col.  Harney,  with  a  few  f^oMicr-i  mid  nonio 
citiwns,  wan  r>|)o«ing  on  the  Ixuiks  of  ihe  <'«• 
!(K)sahatehce,  under  the  faith  of  tnnty  ne^r'-tin- 
tionn,  and  on   treaty  ground.      He  was  a>Uep. 
At  the  ttpproueh  of  dnybreak  he  was  roUM«l  by 
the  llrinn  and  yrll    of  the  Indians,  who  huil  j:o( 
|K)SHcfl.sion  of  the  camp,  and  killed  the  servreaut 
ond  more  than  one-half  of  his  men.      Kleveu 
soldiers  and  llvi  <  tizens  wi  iv  killed  ;  eijrlit  sol- 
diers and  two  citizens  escaped.     Seven  of  tho 
Bohlicrs,  taking  refupc  in  a  small  sail-In mt,  then 
lying  off  in  the  striaiii,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens fortunately  had  slept  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possil/c  weighed  anchor,  and  f.ivored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slipped  oil'  unperceived  by  the  In- 
dians.   Tho  Colonel  liimself  escaped  with  great 
dilllculty,  and  after  walking  liflecn  miles  down 
the  river,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  a 
canoe,  which  he  had  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  sail-boat,  where  ho  found  those 
who  had  escaped  in  her.     Before  lie  laid  down 
to  sleep,  tho  treacherous  Chitto  Tiistenuggee, 
partaking  his   hospitality,  lavished  proofs  of 
friend.ship  upon  him.    Here  was  an  instance  of 
treachery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian warfare.     With  all  their  treacheiy,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred  spot  with  tho  In- 
dians ;  but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty" 
itself,  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
officer  whom   they  solicited  to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector  ;   and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victiin.s  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  trailers,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supi>)y  of  good.«.    All 
this  they  arranged;  and  too  niitressfuUy  did 
they  execute  the  plan.    Aud  this  w&a  the  be- 
ginning of  their  execution  ff  t  ht;  treaty.    Mas 
sacrcs,  assassinations,  robberies,  and  hou.se-burn- 
ings,  have  followed  it  up,  until  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Tallahasse  arc  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  fire.    About  seventy 
murders  have  since  taken  place,  including  the  de- 
struction of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
gers on  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
The  plan  of  Congress  has,  then,  been  tried  ; 
the  experiment  of  negotiation  has  been  tried 
and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruelly  for  us, 
and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  confidence 
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and  fonx'ily  of  lliu  i  nciny.  It  \n»tn  nn  end  U) 
kll  idta  of  tini.'<hinK  tlif  wur  tlicru  Ity  in-arvnMe 
ni-frntialion.  niA!<tiNfrni>nt  Im  what  in  diiu  to 
tlu'so  liidinu'*,  and  what  tht'y  cx|icrt.  They 
mean  to  kctp  no  fuith  with  thu  frovtrnnicnt ; 
and  laiiciforlh  th»'y  will  ixinvt  no  r.<itii  to  Ik; 
iv)iu.si'd  in  thciu.  Tiiu  iHHiiu  n  now  umdc ;  wc 
have  to  vx\k'1  tlioni  by  foroi-,  or  jrivu  np  forty- 
live  tlionsund  ciiimrf  iniliM  of  territory — niiieli 
of  it  an  old  heltlcd  ctiuntry— to  I*;  ravaged  hy 
this  lianditti. 

'I'he  plan  of  Coii(;re.sH  has  liecin  tried,  and  hoH 
ended  in  disaster;  thu  military  have  done  all 
that  military  can  do  ;  thu  adniini.stratioii  have 
now  in  thu  country  all  thu  troojm  which  can  be 
(«pored  for  the  purpow.  They  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  rejj;»dar  infantry,  to  wit :  four 
regiments  out  of  eight ;  they  liuvo  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit:  onu  regiment! 
thuy  even  liavo  there  a  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit:  onu  regiment;  and  they  have  besidcii, 
there,  a  part  of  thu  naval  force  to  scour  the 
coasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  volunteers.  Even  the 
marines  under  their  accomplished  cummnndcr 
(Col.  Henderson),  and  at  his  request,  have  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  service,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  their  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  require  the  remainder,  and  more  than  the 
remainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  has  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  asking  other 
means ;  and  the  armed  settlers  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  the  principal  means  required.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war,  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  wc  are  at :  To  choose 
between  granting  these  means,  or  doing  nothing ! 
Yes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  nothing !  I 
say,  these,  or  nothing ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion; no  one  will  recommend  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  the  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
whether  the  government  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  regulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  Indians  ?  This  is  now 
the  question ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 


obaervationa  whicli  make  it  im|NMi> !  '<«  lur  u* 
to  alxlit-alu  our  duty,  and  abandon  the  country 
to  the  Iiidianx. 

I  Hnflinne  it  thin  as  a  point  grante<l,  iliat 
Florida  lannot  lie  given  U|> — that  hIw  cannot 
Ijo  abnnilont-d — that  kIio  cannot  be  lift  in  lur 
present  state.  What  then  is  to  be  done  / 
KaJM)  an  army  of  ten  thtmsand  nun  to  go  thei-u 
to  light il  Why,  the  men  who  are  there  now 
can  find  nobody  to  tight !  It  is  two  years  since 
a  fight  has  been  Lad  j  it  is  two  years  ninco  we 
have  heard  of  a  flt;ht.  Ten  men,  who  will  avoid 
surprises  i-  id  ambuscades,  can  now  go  from  onu 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other  As  warriors,  these 
Indians  no  longer  appear,  it  is  only  as  assas- 
sins, as  robbers,  as  incendiaries,  that  they  lurk 
about.  The  country  wants  settlers,  not  an 
army.  It  has  wanted  these  settlers  for  two 
years  ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  the  proper  inducements  to  go. 
And  hero  I  take  the  lureo  great  iMJsitions,  that 
this  bill  is  the  appropriate  remedy  ;  that  it  is 
the  ejicieiil  remedy  ;  that  it  is  the  cheap  reme- 
dy, for  the  cure  of  the  Florida  difllculties.  It 
is  the  appropriate  remedy ;  for  what  is  now 
wanted,  is  not  an  army  to  fight,  but  settlers 
and  cultivators  to  retain  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  defend  their  possessions.  Wo  want 
people  to  take  possession,  and  keep  possession ; 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  for  that. 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  house  to  bo  built  in 
an  Indian  country ;  the  stockade  is  the  first 
fence  to  be  put  up.  Within  that  blockhouse,  and 
a  few  of  them  together — a  hollow  square  of 
blockhouses,  t\v'0  miles  long  on  each  side,  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  enclosing  a  good 
field — safe  habitations  are  found  for  families. 
The  faithful  mastilT,  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  rifles  in  bravo 
hands,  make  all  safe.  Cultivation  and  defence 
then  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  heart  of  the  Indian 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifle.  These  arc  the  true  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  ;  these 
are  the  proof  that  the  owner  has  come,  and  means 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  them 
to  go.  While  soldiers  alone  arc  in  the  countiy, 
they  feel  their  presence  to  be  temporary;  that 
I  hey  are  mere  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  sooner 
or  later  must  go  away.  It  is  the  settler  alone, 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announces  the 
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iloinininn— lln'    i*iiii«ntnt    dominion— of   the 
whitu  iiinn. 

It  in  U»f  niodt  efllcicnt  riintNly.     On   thw 

|.olnt   wi>  axu  («|--nk    with   roiill.UiKV.  for  tho 

otlivr  ri-mtMlii-H  Imvo  Ikvii  tru<l,  nn<l  liaxo  failiMl. 

riu.  other  riiiwHvn  are  to  catch  tho  IiitlionH, 

„t,  1  niiiovi'  thi-m  ;  or,  l»  n<';?..timt'  with  thi-in, 

«n.|  in.luw  thiin  to  p.  "tf.     Hoth  have  U-cn 

tri.ri ;  hotli  nro  I'.xhuuHttxl.     No  human  U'inj? 

now  thinkH  tlint  our  noldiers  can  catch  the«o 

In.lianH  ;  no  one  now  hflit-vos  in  tho  i)OS«ibility 

of  n-niovinn  thoni  l>y  trt-aty.     N"  other  coumo 

ninaini*  to  he  trie.l,  hut  the  aimeil  settlement ; 

[ami  that  in  ko  ohviouw,  that  it  is  ilinicult  to  kco 

Ihow  any  ono  that  ha«  rcatl  history,  or  lias 

I  heard  how  this  new  world  was  settled,  or  how 

Kentucky   mid    Tennessee    were    settled,   can 

Idoulit  it. 

The  i^'iiinsula  is  a  desolation.     Five  counties 
hiave  been  deiM)i)ulnted.    The  inhabitants  of  live 
counties— the  survivors  of  many  ma«Bacres— 
[have  been  driven  from  their  homes:  this  bill  la 
intended  to  induce  them  to  return,  and  to  induce 
others  to  po  alon^  with  them.     Such  induce- 
ments to  settle  and  defend  new  countries  have 
been  successful  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations; 
aud  cannot  fail  to  Imj  effectual  with  us.    JJe- 
\liberat  Homn,  peril   Saguntum,  became  the 
[watchword  of  reproach,  and  of  stimulus  to  ac- 
jtion  in  tho  lloman  Senate  when   tho  Senate 
[deliberated    while    a    colony    was    perishing. 
]iS'(iffi«/<i"»  perishes  while  Home  deliberates: 
land  this  is  truly  the  case  with  Ok   selves  and 
iFlorida.    That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  tcrri- 
Itory  is  a  prey  to  plunder,  firo,  and  murder.  Tho 
j savages  kill,  burn  and  rob — where  they  find  a 
I  man.  a  house,  or  an  animal  in  the  desolation 
which  they  have  made.    Large  part  of  the  tenl- 
tjry  is  the  empty  and  bloody  ekin  of  an  im- 
molated victim. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ASSUMI'TION  OF  TUE  STATE  DEBTS, 

Acoi'T  one-half  of  the  States  had  contracted 
debts  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
.\  hen  due,  and  in  many  instances  were  unable 
X)  pay  the  current  annual  interest.  These  debts 


at  thia  tim«>  amounted  to  one  hundrt'd  and 
wTenly  miiliouit  ot'dulliir*,  and  «•  rt'diii  tly  due 
in  (ireat  llritaiu.  They  liad  Imi  n  c'luvtrU'd 
into  a  Ht<M-k,  ami  held  in  hliiu>",  mid  h:id  ^<>n»> 
into  a  great  nundNT  of  ImndH ;  and  iVoin  de- 
faults in  payinints  were  j:rciitly  di  preciiiied. 
Tho  Iteverend  Sydney  Stnitli,  of  witty  nuiuorv, 
and  aimiable  withal,  was  ii('i'u>touird  to  lnso  nil 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  wlu-u  he 
spoke  of  his  IVminylvania  bonds — which  in  f»ct 
was  very  often.  Hut  there  win  aiinilicr  <ln-s 
of  these  bond-holders  who  did  not  exhale  their 
griefs  in  wit,  caustic  as  it  might  be,  but  looked 
to  moro  substantial  relief — to  an  assumption  in 
some  form,  disguised  or  open,  virtual  or  acttial, 
of  these  debts  by  the  fedcrid  government. 
These  Itritish  capitalists,  connected  with  capital- 
ists in  tho  United  States,  possessed  a  weight  on 
this  point  which  was  felt  in  the  hnlls  of  Con- 
gress. Tho  disguised  atlemjjts  ut  this  assump- 
tion, were  in  tho  various  modes  of  conveying 
federal  money  to  the  States  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  revemie,  of  dividing  the  public 
land  money,  and  of  Ixistowing  money  on  the 
States  under  tho  fallacious  title  of  a  deposit. 
But  a  more  direct  provision  in  their  behalf  was 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  I83y  a  movement  to  that  effect  was 
openly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regu- 
lar organ  —  The  London  Bankers'  Circidur, 
emanating  from  the  most  res[)cctnblc  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Company.  At  this  open  procedure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitalists,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  in  limine  by  a  positive  de- 
claration in  Congress  against  tho  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  and  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.  With  this  view  Mr.  Benton,  r  t  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  tho  issuing  of  the  Bankers'  Circular,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  tho  Senate, 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  passed  in  that  body.  These 
were  the  resolutions : 

"  1.  That  the  as-sumption  of  such  debts  either 
opnly,  by  a  direct  promise  to  pay  them,  or 
disguisedly  by  going  security  for  their  payment, 
or  by  creating  surplus  revenue,  or  applymg  the 
national  funds  to  pay  them,  would  be  a  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  in- 
strument, and  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  ol> 
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jccts  and  purposes  for  wh'ch  the  federal  Union 
was  lonned, 

;'2.  That  tlie  debts  of  the  .'"Jtates  be.  l  ow 
rhicfl)'  held  by  fon'ifrners,  and  constituiinR  a 
stock  in  foix'ipn  markets  prreatly  def  eclated, 
any  IcRislativc  attempt  to  obtain  the  aseiimption 
or  securityHhip  of  the  United  States  ibr  their 
payment,  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
of  the  national  funds,  must  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  that  stock  to  the  amount 
of  a  Rreat  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  advantage  of  foreign  capitalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gamblers  in  stocks ;  thereby 
holding  out  inducement  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  affairs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
of  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  pub.ic 
opinion,  upon  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  legislation,  *o  produce  a  consumma- 
tion BO  tempting  to  their  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  interest. 

"  3.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  in- 
fluence, in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  fiee  governments ; 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  far 
more  dangerous,  in  tlio  insidious  intervention 
of  the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  forcible  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  armies. 

"  4.  That  to  close  the  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  'vould 
flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  without  delay,  shall  resolve  and 
TECLAUK  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  late  Loudon  Bankers'  Circular  in 
relation  to  State  debts,  contracted  for  local  and 
State  purposes,  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assume,  or  giia- 
lantee,  or  provide  for  the  ultiiiiate  payment  of 
said  debts." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import,  by  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  pro- 
position was  submitted  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  was  in  these  words :  "  That  it 
would  be  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  and  ratable  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  such  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  such,  at  the  present 
moment  of  pressure  and  diflBculty,  as  to  render 
6uch  distiibution  especially  expedient  and  im- 
portant." This  proposition  received  a  consider- 
able support,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  and 
nays~28  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Betts 
of  Connecticut,  i.  .ay  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  JIassachusctts,  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 


Knight  of  Connecticut,  Merrick  of  MarylanrJ, 
Pliclpe  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Michigan,  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont,  Ilnggles  of  Maine,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Spcnce  of 
Maryland,  Tallmadge,  Webster,  White  of  Indi- 
ana. The  nays  were  :  Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Benton,  Bedford  Brown 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Alfred  Cuthbert, 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard. 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  Missouri.  Lumpkin  t 
Georgia,  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Norvell 
of  Michigan,  Pierce,  Preston,  Roane,  Robinson, 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Tappan  of  Ohio, 
Wall  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wright.  An 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  Mr.  Benton  sup- 
ported them  in  a  speech,  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

ASSU.Ml'TION  OF  TIIK  ST.\TE  IJEBTS :   MU. 
TON'S  Sl'EECII  :   EXTKACT8. 


BEN. 


The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  contracted 
for  State  purposes  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
measure  dlsguisedly,  and  now  is  a  measure 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
movement  5"  favor  of  it  has  been  long  going 
on ;  opposing  measures  have  not  yet  commenc- 
ed. The  as-  jmption  party  have  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  and  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  while 
accomplishing  the  thing  itself.  All  the  bills  for 
distributing  the  public  land  revenue — all  the 
propositions  for  dividing  surplus  revenue — ail 
the  refusals  to  abolish  unnecessary  taxes — all 
the  refusals  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  defences 
of  the  country — were  so  many  steps  Laken  in 
the  road  to  assumption.  I  know  very  well  that 
many  who  supported  these  measures  had  no 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  measures  they  supported,  and  which  were 
so  many  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assumption, 
then  shrouded  in  mystery  and  futurity,  now 
ripened  into  strength,  and  emboldened  into  n 
public  disclosure  of  itself.  Already  the  State 
legislatures  are  occupied  with  this  subject,  whit< 
we  sit  here,  waiting  its  approach. 
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It  ia  time  for  the  enemies  of  assumption  to 
Ukc  the  field,  and  to  act.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
tticy  should  give,  and  not  receive,  the  attack. 
The  President  has  led  the  way ;  ho  has  shown 
his  opinions.  lie  has  nobly  done  his  duty.  He 
lia.s  shown  the  evils  of  diverting  the  general 
fimds  from  their  proper  objects— the  mischiefs 
of  our  present  connection  with  the  paper  sys- 
tem of  England— and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
fluence from  any  further  connection  with  it  In 
this  he  has  discharged  a  constitutional  and  a 
patriotic  duty.  Let  the  constituted  authorities, 
each  in  their  sphere,  follow  his  example,  and 
declare  their  opinions  also.  Let  the  Senate 
especially,  as  part  of  the  legislative  power— as 
the  peculiar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity — let  thi.s  body  declare  its 
sentiments,  and,  by  its  resolves  and  discussions, 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure  here,  and 
awaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  opposers  of  this  measure — as,  in 
fact,  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
family  of  measures  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
offspring — as  having  denounced  the  assumption 
in  disguise  in  a  letter  to  my  constituents  long 
before  the  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  public :  as  such  early,  steadfast,  and  first 
denouncer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  oppose  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
which  may  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discus- 
sion to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  s  ly  that  dis- 
guised assumption,  in  the  shape  of  land  revenue 
distribution,  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  the  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  ouco  in 
that  disguise.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  constitution  to  raise  money  from  any  branch 
of  the  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  States, 
or  to  distribute  that  which  had  been  raised  for 
other  purposes.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  is  not  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  but 
restricted,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
named  in  the  constitution.  The  means,  the 
amount,  and  the  application,  are  all  limited. 
The  moans  are  direct  taxes — duties  on  imports 
— and  the  public  lands  ;  the  objects  are  the 
support  of  the  government — the  common  dt- 
fence~and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Union :  the  amount  to  be  raised  is  of  course 
limited  to  the  amount  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects.  Consonant  to  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  is  the 


title,  the  preamble  and  the  tcnurof  al!  the  early 
statutes  for  raising  money  ;  they  all  declare  the 
object  for  which  the  money  Ls  wanted ;  thcv 
declare  the  object  at  the  beau  of  the  act 
Whether  it  be  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  a  dutv 
on  import.s,  the  object  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  the  money.  Tiiis  wa.s  the  way  hi 
ail  the  early  statutes ;  the  books  are  full  of  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  was  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  that  this  laudable  and  ancient  practice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  enumerated  objects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union  ;  and  is  it  not 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  wb.ile  it 
requires  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  we  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  and  by  indi- 
rection ?  No,  sir,  no.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  the 
money  to  the  States  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surplus 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it.  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impo.s- 
sible.  It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  They  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it.  and  the  whole  idea  of  it  is 
utterly  repugnant  and  offensive  to  tho  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
framed. 

We  have  had  one  assumptt  ^n  in  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  which  was  small  in  amount, 
and  free  from  the  impediment  of  a  constitu- 
tional objection;  but  which  was  attended  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  posterity  from  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  federal  government ;  and  although  the  as- 
sumed debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  yet  the  assumption  was  attended 
by  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended,  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses,  drovo  some  of  the  States  to  the  verga 
of  secession,  and  menaced  the  Union  with  in- 
stant dissolution.     Mr.  JeCfersoD.  who  was  • 
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witness  of  tl  1  Bcenc,  ami  who  vran  overpowered 
by  General  Hamilton,  and  by  the  actual  dan- 
tors  of  the  country,  into  its  temjiorary  support, 
thus  descriljos  it : 

"  This  panic  was  over  (funding  the  soldiers' 
certificates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
tiic  moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  1  was 
most  ipnorautly  and  innocently  made  to  hold 
tlie    candle.      This    fiscal    manoeuvre  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.    Inde- 
pendently of  the  debts  of  Conpress,  the  States 
had,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate  ana 
heavy  debts,   &c.    ♦     *     *    *     Xhis  money, 
w  hcther  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  spent  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  from  the  gene- 
ral purse.     But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody 
knew    what    these    debts    were,    what    their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.    No  matter ;  we 
will  puess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.    But  of 
tliese  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  rf^imbursed  to  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.     No  matter;  we  will 
guess.    And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  sonio  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothini;-.     *    *    *    ♦ 
This  measuie  produced  the  most  bitter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.     *    *    ♦    * 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Kcpresentativcs.    So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  t)iis  subject,  that  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended.     Congress 
met  and  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  without 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.     The  East- 
ern members   particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gam- 
blers in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
and  dissolution.    *    *     ♦     *    But  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  whatever  importance  had  been 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more   important ;   and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of 
rejection  should  be  rescinded ;  to  effect  which, 
some  members  should  change  their  votes.    But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  pecu- 
liarly bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
seme  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.    There  had  be- 
fore been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  by 
giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  teu  years,  and 
to   Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  ir  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.    So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  Wliite  with  a  revul- 
sion of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
I'hange  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
cany  the  other  point ;  and  so  the  assumption 


wft«  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divid 
ed  among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  a-i 
a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  •  •  » 
Still  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  the  effiit 
of  the  funding  system  and  of  the  assumpticm 
would  Iw  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the 
loss  of  the  individual  members  whom  it  had  en- 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  pir- 
manent  must  be  contrived  while  these  myrmi- 
dons were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  througii. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States." 

Wnat  a  picture  is  here  presented !  Debts 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowing  wliat 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail — Con- 
gress in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  for  many  days — secession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— intrigue — buying  and  selling  of  votes 
— conjunction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measures 
together,  neither  of  which  could  be  passed  sep- 
arately— speculators  infesting  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  openly  struggling  for  their  spoil — 
the  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctioned 
and  fastened  upon  the  country— jobbers  and 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched — twenty  millions 
of  additional  national  debt  created — and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  insured.  Such 
were  the  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  impediment 
to  be  "jvaded  or  surmounted.  For  in  that  case 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incurred  for  the 
general  good — for  the  general  defence  during 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  been  in- 
curred for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  States. 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and  are 
they  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  rest  ? 

These  stocks  are  now  greatly  depreciated. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  bought  them  upon 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise.  A 
diversion  of  the  national  domain  to  their  pay- 
ment would  immediately  raise  them  far  above 
par — would  be  a  present  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  in 
the  gross — to  the  foreign  holders,  and,  virtual- 
ly, a  present  of  so  much  public  land  to  them. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  bill  to  say  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  among  the  States. 
The  indebted  States  will  deliver  their  portion 
to  their  creditors  ;  they  will  send  it  to  Europe , 
they  will  be  nothing  but  the  receivers-general , 
and  the  sub-trcasun.TS  of  the  bankers  and 
stockjobbers  of  London,  Paris,  and  of  Amster 
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dam.  The  proccefls  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
will  go  to  them.  The  hard  money,  wrung  from 
tlie  hard  hand  of  the  western  cultivator,  will 
m  to  these  foreigners ;  and  the  whole  influence 
of  these  foreigners  will  bo  immediately  directed 
(o  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  public 
lands,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
all  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  price, 
or  to  grant  pre-emptive  rights  to  the  settlers. 

What  more  unwise  and  more  unjust  than  to 
contract  debts  on  long  time,  as  some  of  the 
States  have  done,  thereby  invading  the  rights 
and  mortgaging  the  resources  of  posterity,  and 
loading    unborn   generations  with  debts  not 
their  own  ?    What  more  unwise  than  all  this, 
which  several  of  the  States   have  done,  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  all  do  ?    Be- 
sides the  ultimate  burden  in  the  shape  of  final 
payment,  which  is  intended  to  fall  upon  pos- 
terity the  present  burden  is  incessant  in  the 
shape  of  annual  interest,  and  falling  upon  each 
[  generation,  equals  the  principal  in  every  period- 
ical  return  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years.    Few  have 
[calculated  the  devouring  effect  of  annual  in- 
terest on  public  debts,  and  considered  how  soon 
;  it  exceeds  the  principal.     AVho  supposes  that 
[  we  have  paid  near  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
terest on  car  lato  national  debt,  the  principal 
[of  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
[and  twenty-seven  millions,  and  remained  but 
[a  year  or  two  at  that  ?    Who  supposes  this  ? 
lYet  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  paid  four  hundred 
[end  thirty-one  millions  for  principal  and  in- 
Itcrest  of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
[millions,  or  near  double  the  maximum  amount 
lof  the  debt  itself,  must  have  been  paid  in  in- 
Iterest  alone;  and  this  at  a  moderate  interest 
[varying  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  and  payable 

It  home.  The  British  national  debt  owes  its 
icxistence  entirely  to  this  policy.  It  was  but  a 
Itrifle  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
Imight  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reigns 
lof  the  first  and  second  George ;  but  the  policy 
Iwas  to  fund  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
iterest  iinuually,  and  send  down  the  principal  to 
[posterity ;  and  thu  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
leeen  in  a  debt  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
[millions  of  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
[lions  of  annual  taxes,  with  some  millions  of 
cople  without  bread ;  while  an  army,  a  navy, 
|and  a  police,  sufficient  to  fight  all  Europe,  is 

kept  under  pay,  to  hold  in  check  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plunileri'd  ranks  of 
their  own  population.  And  this  is  the  example 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  whicl- 
they  would  bring  us  ! 

I  do  not  dilate  ujKm  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in 
fluence.     They  are  written  upon  (he  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modern  :   they  are  anumg 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly  guarded    iigainst   by   t'.'C   founders   of   the 
American  Union.     'J'lie  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  special  camm   directed   against   them. 
To  prevent  the  i)o.ssibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, every  species  of  I'onign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  cniployment,  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries.   The  inhibition  is  express  and  fundiimen- 
tal,  that  "  no  person  holding-  any  ojfice  of  pr'fU 
or  trust  under  the  United  Stales  shall,  vith- 
ont  the   consnnt  ,of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  ling:  prince,  or  foreign 
State."    All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  from  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government — to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens from  being  seduced  into  the  interests  o( 
foreign  powers.    Yet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional   provisions  against   petty   sove- 
reignties, if  wc  are  (o  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  able  to  guh=i'lize  kings,  princes,  and 
potentates — if  we  ai.     v  invite  this  new  and 
master  power  into  the  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  interest  in  controlling  public  opinion, 
in  directing  federal  and  State  lefnslation,  and  in 
filling  our  ci*"';^^  and  seats  of  goveriuuent  with 
its  insinuating  agents,  and  its  muniUcent  and 
lavish  representatives  ?    To  what  purpose  all 
this  wise  precaution  against  the  possibillly  of 
influenoj  from  the  most  inconsiderable  German 
or  Italian  prince,  if  we  are  to  invite  the  com- 
bined bankers  of  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
to  take  a  position  in  our  legislalive  halls,  and 
by  a  simple  enactment  of  a  few  words,  to  con- 
vert their  hundreds  of  millions  into  a  thousand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  lal)or  and 
property  of  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come  ? 
The  largest  moneyed  operation  which  we  ever 
had  with  any  foreign  power,  was  that  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  Great  Emperor. 
That  was  an  aflair  of  fifteen  millinns.     It  was 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  coinp;iied  to  the 
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hundreds  of  millions  for  which  these  bankers 
are  now  upon  us.  And  ure  we,  while  guarded 
Lv  tlic  constitution  against  influence  from  an 
emperor  and  lifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selves ojK.'n  to  the  machiualions  of  bankers, 
witii  their  liundreds  of  millions  ? 


ClIAPTEll    XLV. 

DEAill  f^F  OE^EU.\T.  SAMfEL  SMITH,  or  MaUY- 
LAND;  AND  KUTICK  OF  HIS  LII'K  AND  ClIAlt- 
ACTi:"  . 

IIe  was  ei^hteci  years  a  senator,  and  nearly'  as 
long  i.  member  of  the  House — near  forty  years 
in  CoBgrcss :  which  speaks  the  e«timation  in 
wliich  his  fellow-citizens  held  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the 
a8i)ects  of  that  character :  iptelligent,  well  in- 
formed, attentive,  upright ;  a  very  effective 
speaker,  without  pretending  to  oratory :  well 
read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  views.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  he  was  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  members,  both  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate  :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
thai  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washington  was 
so  lemarkable — that  habit  which  denotes  a  well- 
ordered  mind,  a  subjection  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  considerate  regard  for  others.  He  had 
been  a  large  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  and  "waa  always  on  committees 
charged  with  those  subjects — to  which  his  clear 
head,  and  practical  knowledge,  lent  light  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  tiiC  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seized  the  practical  points  on 
these  subjects,  and  presented  them,  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chamber.  Patriotism,  honor, 
and  integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics  ; 
and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind  ;  and  bene- 
ficial results  the  object  of  his  labors.  He  be- 
longed to  that  order  of  members  who,  without 
classing  with  the  brilliant,  are  nevertheless  the 
most  useful  and  meritorious.  He  was  a  work- 
ing member ;  and  worked  diligently,  judicious- 
ly, and  honestly,  for  the  public  good.    In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratic,  and  greatly  relied  upon 
by  the  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jlon 
roe.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  rcvolutitinarv 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate — remaining  theri' 
until  1833 — above  fifty  years  after  that  Dcclaia- 
tion  of  Independence  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  good,  with  his  sword.  Almo^it  octogena 
rinn,  he  was  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  an'l 
among  the  most  assiduous  and  deserving  mem- 
bers. He  had  acquired  military  reputation  in 
the  war  of  the  Kcvolution,  and  was  called  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  command  of  the  local 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  when  threat- 
ened by  the  British  under  General  Ross,  in 
181-1 — and  commanded  successfully — with  the 
judgment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth.  At  his 
death,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory — well  due  to  him  as 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  rerpectcd  inhabit- 
ants, as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  mer- 
chants, often  her  representative  in  Congress, 
besides  being  senator ;  as  having  defended  her 
both  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  that  of 
1812 ;  and  as  having  made  her  welfare  and 
prosperity  a  special  object  of  his  care  in  all  th« 
situations  of  his  life,  both  public  and  private. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

SALT;  THE  UyiVEUSALHY  OF  ITS  SUPPLY;  MYS- 
TEUY    AND    INI)i3PENSABILlTY    OF    ITS    USE 
TYRANNY    AND    IMPIETY   OF    ITS   TAXATION 
SPEECH  01'  MPv.  LENTON  ;  EXTRACTS. 

It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  wz^t  abundant 
substance  of  our  globe — that  it  '^j  more  abun- 
dant than  earth  itself.  Like  other  necessaries  of 
life — like  air,  and  water,  and  food — it  is  univer- 
sally diffused,  and  inexhaustibly  supplied.  It 
is  found  in  all  climates,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  waters  hold  it  in  solution ;  the 
earth  contains  it  in  solid  manses.  Every  sea 
contains  it.  It  is  found  in  all  the  boundless 
oceans  which  surround  and  penetrate  the  earth, 
and  through  all  their  fathomless  depths.  Miiny 
inland  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools  are  impreg- 
nated with  it.  Streams  of  saline  water,  in  in- 
numerable places,  emerging  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  approach  its  surface,  aii'l  either  issue 
from  it  in  perennial  springs,  or  an  .     ':'.  -  reachwl 
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by  wells.    In  Jie  depths  of  the  earth  itsr  If  it  is 
found  in  solid  nias^cn  of  intt-nninablo  extent. 
Thius  inexhaustil>ly  slmndant.  and  universally 
diffused,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence 
is  further  nanifested  in  the  cheapness  and  fa- 
cility of  the  preparation  of  this  necessary  of  life, 
for  the  u>e  of  man.    In  all  the  warm  latitudes, 
and  esiKicially  between  tlie  tropics,  nature  he-- 
Kclf  iK'rfomis  the  work.     The  beams  of  the  sun 
evaporate  the  sea  water  in  all  the  low  and  shal- 
low reservoirs,  where  it  is  driven  by  the  winds, 
or  admitted  by  the  art  of  man  ;  and  this  evapo- 
ration leaves   behind  a  deposit   of  pure   salt, 
ready  for  use,  and  costing  very  little  more  than 
the  labor  of  j^athering  it  up.    In  the  interior, 
and  in  the  colder  latitudes,  artificial  heat  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  beams  of  the  sun :  the  simplest 
process  of  boiling  is  resorted  to;  and  where 
fuel  is  abundant,  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 
paration of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  cheap 
and  easy ;  ard  from  six  to  ten  cents  the  real 
I  bushel  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  cost 
of  production.     Such  is  the  bountiful  and  cheap 
supply  of  this  article,  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 
I  dence  has  provided  for  us.    The  Supremo  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  has  done  every  thing  to  supplj- 
his  creatures  with  it.    Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 
[of  an  instant,  invested  with  his  little  brief  au- 
[thority,  has  done  much  to  deprive  thenj  of  it. 
[in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries, 
[ealt  has  been  a  subject,  at  different  periods,  of 
lieavy  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  individual  or 
of  government  monopoly ;  and  precisely,  because 
being  an  article  that  no  man  could  do  without, 
the  government  was  sure  of  its  tax,  and  the 
lonopolizer  of  his  price.    Almost  all  nations, 
In  some  period  of  their  history,  have  suffered 
jthe  separate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 
nonopoly  on  its  salt ;  and,  at  some  period,  all 
liave  freed  themselves,  from  one  or  both.    At 
j>respnt,  there  remain  but  two  countries  which 
jluffcr  both  evils,  our  America,  and  the  British 
East  Indies.    All  others  have  got  rid  of  the 
aonopoly;   many  have  got  rid    of   the    tax. 
Imoiig  others,  the  very  country  from  which  we 
Dpied  it,  and  the  one  above  all  others  least  able 
do  without  the  product  of  the  tax.    England, 
khough  loaded  with  debt,  and  taxed  in  every 
|hing,  is  now  free  from   the   salt  tax.     Since 
1822,  it  has  been  totally  suppressed ;  and  this 
^eoessary  of  life  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 
ttd  water.    She  even  lias  a  statute  to  guard 
VcL.  11.-12 


itf  price,  and  common  law  to  prevun  its  ni'>- 
noi)oly. 

Thiji  act  was  j)as.si(l  in  1807.  The  ((imni'ir 
law  ofEnjrland  punishes  all  mor.opiilizcrs,  I'liri-- 
stallers.and  reijraters.  The  i'ialianunt,  in  1807, 
took  cognizance  of  a  reported  combination  to 
rai.-e  the  price  of  salt,  and  i.'r,aniine<l  the  iuanii- 
fui'turers  on  outli :  and  rebulud  tlieni. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  a  salt  tax  W';i8  not  only  j oliti- 
c.'ill}',  but  morally  wrong :  it  was  a  species  of 
impiety.  Salt  stood  alune  amidst  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  without  a  rival  or  substitute, 
at"'!  the  preserver  ai.J  purifier  of  all  thiufrs. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
.sacred  substance.  Among  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  .vith  the  Jews,  it  was  usc'l  in 
the  reli};ious  ceremony  of  the  saciifices — the  head 
of  the  victim  being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water 
before  it  was  offered.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  it  was  the  subject  of  Divine  allusions, 
and  the  symbol  of  purity,  of  incorruptibility, 
and  of  perpetuity.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
called  '•  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  and  no  langiiage, 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  expressive 
of  their  character  and  mission — pure  in  them- 
selves, and  ai  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  was  to 
material  corru])tion.  Among  the  nations  of  the 
East  salt  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  and  the  pledge  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  He  that  has  eaten  another's  salt,  has 
contracted  towards  his  benefactor  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  betray  or  injure  him  there- 
after, without  drawing  upon  himself  (according 
to  his  religious  belief)  the  certain  efiects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  "While  many  nations  liavo 
religiously  regarded  this  substance,  all  haye 
abhorred  its  taxation ;  and  this  sentiment,  so 
universal,  so  profound,  so  inextinguishable  in 
the  human  heart,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  legislator. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring 
implacable  war  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenant abuses,  of  monopoly  in  cum  quarter 
of  the  Union,  and  of  undue  advantage ;  in  an- 
other, lie  denounced  it  as  a  tax  upo  i  the  en- 
tire economy  of  nature  and  of  aut — a  tax  upon 
man  and  upon  beast — upon  iife  and  upon  health 
— upon  comfort  and  luxury — upon  want  and 
superfluity — upon  food  and  upon  raiment — on 
washing,  and  on  cleanliness.  lie  called  it  a 
heartless  and  tyrant  tax,  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
I  omnipotent  and  omnipresent ;  a  tux  which  nu 
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wonomy  coulil  avcjid  -no  poverty  could  shwn — 
no  jirivation  fHcajK; — no  ciinninf;  oliido — no  force 
resist — no  dexterity  avert — no  curses  repulse — 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  wliich 
invaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tions, falling  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriving  the  nation  of  Ix-ncflts  infinitely  tran- 
scending in  value,  the  amount  of  its  own  pro- 
duct. 1  devote  myself,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extir- 
pation of  this  odiou.s  tax,  and  its  still  more 
odious  progeny — the  salt  monopoly  of  the  West. 
I  war  ai;  iiiihl  them  while  they  exist,  and  while 
I  remain  on  this  floor.  Twelve  years  have  passed 
away — 'wo  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Troy 
las*'^'!— cilice  I  began  this  contest.  Nothing 
ii-=heartenod  by  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
!;u  .,,  1  piflsecute  the  war  with  unabated  vigor; 
uU  I,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  ,;i'       ^to  upon  ultimate  and  final  success. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

PAIUINO   OFF. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  "pairing-  q^,"  as  the  phrase 
was  J  that  is  to  say,  two  members  of  opposite 
political  parties  agreeing  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  duties  of  the  House,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  and  witliout  deducting  their 
per  diem  pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  clear  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  disregard  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  practice  open  to  the  grossest 
abuses.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  avowed 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, by  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  voting  that 
lie  had  ^'■paired  off"  with  another  member, 
whose  aflairs  required  him  to  go  home.  It  was 
a  strange  annunciation,  and  called  for  rebuke ; 
and  there  was  a  member  present  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it ;  and  from  whom  it  came 
Tith  the  greatest  propriety  on  account  of  his 
ige  and  dignity,  and  perfect  attention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  member,  both  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  That 
•neuiber  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  im- 


mcdiatoly  proposed  to  the  Houko  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution :  "  Hcsolvefl,  that  the  practice, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  session  of 
Conc^'cS'^,  f'f  pairing  off,  involves,  on  the  part  of 
t!ie  memlicrs  resorting  to  it,  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  express 
rule  of  tills  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both 
parties  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediate 
constituents,. to  this  House,  and  to  their  coun- 
try." This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  during 
the  session,  was  not  voted  upon.  That  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice,  fifty 
years  after  the  government  bad  gone  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  since  then  it  has  become  common, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is  carried  to  great 
length.  Members  pair  off,  and  do  as  tliey  please 
— either  i-cmain  in  the  city,  refusing  to  attend 
to  any  duty  or  go  off  together  to  ncighborinir 
cities ;  or  separate ;  one  staying  and  one  going ; 
and  the  one  that  remai  ns  sometimes  standing 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  he  had  paired  off;  and  eo  refusing  to 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  conduct, 
and  it  becomes  a  facile  way  for  shirking  duty, 
and  evading  responsibility.  If  a  member  is  un- 
der a  necessity  to  go  away  the  rules  of  the  House 
require  him  to  ask  leave  ;  and  the  journals  of 
the  early  Congresses  are  full  of  such  applications. 
If  he  is  compelled  to  go,  it  is  his  misfortune, 
and  should  not  be  communicated  to  another. 
This  writer  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  Scnatf^  during  his  thirty  years  of  service 
there;  but  the  practice  has  since  penetrated 
that  body;  and  "  pairing  off"  has  become  as 
common  in  that  House  as  in  the  other,  iu  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  and  with  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senator  is  a  loss 
to  his  State  f  half  its  weight.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  ktvo  Houses  are  habitually  found 
voting  with  deficient  numbers — often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third — often  with  a  bare  quorum. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  government  no  member 
absented  himself  from  the  service  of  the  House 
to  which  he  belonged  without  first  asking,  and 
obtaining  its  leave ;  or,  if  called  off  suddenly,  a 
colleague  was  engaged  to  state  the  circumstance 
to  the  House,  and  ask  the  leave.  In  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  index,  a  regular 
head  for  "  absent  without  leave ;  "  and,  lummg 
to  the  indicated  page,  every  suth  ramie  will  b« 
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<:,*n.  Thnt  head  in  the  imlcx  has  disapponrcd 
in  I.itpr  tinjcs.  I  m-olkrt  no  instance  of  leave 
iiskcd  tiince  the  last  of  the  early  memhers— 
the  Macons,  Randolphs,  Rufiis  Kinpa,  Samuel 
Smiths,  and  John  Taylors  of  Caroline— disap- 
jieared  fi-oni  the  halls  of  Congre.-s. 


and,  lummg 
nauic  will  he. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

TAX  ON  BANK  NOTES:  MK.  IJENTON'S  SrKKCII: 
EXTRACTS ; 

Mr.  Benton  brought  forward  his  promised 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  tax  the 
circulation  of  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  all  cor- 
porations, companies  or  individuals  which  issued 
paper  currency.  He  said  nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  to  require  the  moneyed  interest 
which  was  employed  in  banking,  and  especially 
in  that  branch  of  banking  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  profitable  business  of  converting  lamp- 
black and  rags  into  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government.  It  was  a  large  in- 
terest, very  able,  and  very  proper,  to  pay  taxes, 
■ind  which  paid  nothing  on  their  profitable  issues 
—profitable  to  them — injurious  to  the  country. 
It  was  an  interest  which  possessed  many  privi- 
leges over  the  rest  of  the  community  by  law ; 
which  usurped  many  others  which  the  laws  did 
not  grant ;  which,  in  fact,  set  the  laws  and  the 
povemment  at  defiance  whenever  it  pleased ;  and 
which,  in  addition  to  all  these  privileges  and  ad- 
rantagcs,  w  "xs  entirely  exempt  from  federal  taxa- 
tion. While  the  producing  and  laboring  classes 
were  all  taxed ;  while  these  meritorious  classes, 
with  their  small  incomes,  were  taxed  in  their  com- 
forts and  necessaries — in  their  salt,  iron,  sugar, 
blankets,  hats,  coats  and  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  articles — the  banking  interest,  which  dealt 
in  hundreds  of  millions,  which  manufactured 
and  monopolized  money,  which  put  up  and  put 
down  prices,  and  held  th'i  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  its  power,  and  tributr.ry  to  its  wealth, 
paid  nothin;r.  This  was  wrong  in  itself,  and 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  wa.s 
an  error  or  mistake  ir  government  which  he  had 
long  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  'he  Sen- 
ate and  the  country ;  and  he  judged  the  present 
conjuncture  to  bo  a  projier  time  for  doing  it. 
Havenue  in  wanted.    A  general  revision  of  the 


tariff  is  n>)ont  to  take  place.  An  ndjuntment  of 
the  taxes  for  a  long  period  is  about  to  be  miule. 
This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  the  banking 
interest  to  Itcar  their  share  of  the  pu)»lie  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so,  a.^  they  are  now  in  the 
fact  of  proving  themselves  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public,  and  the  public  mind  is  licfiinning 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  way  to  niaku 
them  amenable  to  law  and  government. 

In  other  cotmtries,  Mr.  13.  said,  the  banking 
interest  was  subject  to  taxation.  He  knew  of  no 
country  in  which  banking  was  tolerated,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  was  not  taxed.  In  Gnat 
Britain — that  country  from  which  we  borrow 
the  banking  sy.stein — the  banking  interest  pays 
its  fair  and  full  proportion  of  the  public  taxes; 
it  pays  at  present  rear  four  millions  nf  dollars. 
It  paid  in  1830  the  sum  of  ^.1,725,400 :  in  1837 
it  paid  ^3,594,300.  The.so  were  the  last  years 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  details  of  the  British 
taxation,  and  the  .imounts  he  had  stated  com- 
prehended the  bank  tax  upon  the  whole  united 
kingdom :  upon  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
aa  upon  England  and  Wales.  It  wa.s  a  hand- 
some item  in  the  budget  of  British  taxation,  and 
was  levied  on  two  branches  of  the  banking 
business:  on  the  circulation,  nnd  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  the  bill  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  was  proposed  to 
be  taxed ;  and.  in  that  respect,  the  paper  .-ys- 
tem  would  still  remain  more  favored  here  than 
it  was  in  Great  Britain. 

In  our  own  country,  Jlr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  had  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  branches ;  in  its  circulation,  its  discounts, 
and  its  bills  of  exchange.  This  w.is  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  though  the 
banking  business  was  then  small  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  tax  wa* 
considerable,  and  well  worth  the  gathering :  it 
was  about  !$oOO,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  this  tax  was  abolished  ;  while  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  period,  were 
continued  in  force ;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  By  a  perver- 
sion of  every  principle  of  righteous  taxation,  the 
tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and  that  on  sale 
was  continued.  This  ha.s  remained  the  case  foi 
twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reverse  the 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay 
and  to  let  salt  go  free. 
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Mr.  li.  next  stated  tlm  manner  uf  levying  the 
bank  tax  at  preoent  in  Great  liritain,  wliich  ho 
.suid  was  dunu  »'lth  ga-nt  facility  oml  Hiniplicity. 
It  waH  a  levy  of  a  fixed  8um  on  the  average  cir- 
culation of  the  year,  which  the  bank  was  re- 
quired to  give  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
property,  and  the  amount  collected  by  adistrcHH 
warrant  if  not  paid.  This  tiimpic  and  obvious 
method  of  making  the  levy,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  hod  been  followed  ever  since,  lie- 
fore  that  time  it  wa«  elFected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty  ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired for  each  note,  but  with  the  privilege  of 
compounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  1815  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  was  dropped:  a  gross 
amount  wa^  fixed  by  law  as  the  tux  upon  every 
million  of  the  circulation ;  and  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  collection  lias  operated  so  benefi- 
cially that,  though  temporary  at  first,  it  has  been 
made  permanent.  Tlie  amount  fixed  was  at  the 
rate  of  X3,500  foi  every  million.  Thi?  was  for 
the  circulation  only :  a  separate,  and  much 
heavier  tax  was  laid  upon  bills  of  exchange,  to 
be  collected  by  a  stamp  duty,  without  the  privi- 
lt?2;e  of  composition. 

Air.  B.  heie  read,  from  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institution  for  the  last 
fifty  years — from  1790  to  the  present  time,  ll 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  began  to 
be  taxed,  because  at  that  time  only  did  she 
begin  to  have  a  circulation  which  displaced  the 
specie  of  the  country.  She  then  began  to  issue 
notes  under  ten  pounds,  having  been  first  char- 
tered with  the  privilege  of  issuing  none  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  century — from 
1094  to  1790 — before  she  got  down  to  £5,  and 
afterwards  to  £2,  and  to  £1 ;  and  from  that  time 
the  specie  basis  was  displaced,  the  currency 
convulsed,  and  the  banks  suspending  and  break- 
ing. The  government  indemnified  itself,  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pestiferous 
currency  which  it  had  authorized  ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  which,  commencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion of  X12,000  per  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
lure-e  proportion  of  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  whi^h  the  paper  system  pays  annually 
to  the  British  Treasury.    He  read  : 

'■  The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  always  been  par- 
icularly  favored  in  the  composition  which  they 


paid  for  stamp  duties.  In  1791,  they  paid 
com{K)sition  of  X  12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  al 
stamps,  either  on  bill  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  nil 
increa>!e  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  compowition 
wan  advanced  to  X20,000 ;  and  an  addition  of 
X4,0(J0  for  notes  issued  under  XA,  raised  the 
whole  to  £24,000.  In  1804,  an  addition  of  not 
lens  than  fifty  per  cent,  was  made  to  the  stamji 
duty ;  but,  although  tlie  Bank  circulation  of 
notes  under  X5  had  increased  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole 
compo.sition  was  only  raised  from  £24,000  to 
£32,000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  further  increa.^o 
of  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  the  stamp  duty,  at 
which  time  the  composition  was  raised  from 
£32,000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  mcrease  was  not  in  proporti^*.  even  to  the 
increase  of  duty ;  and  no  allowance  whatever 
was  made  for  tlsc  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  circuJatio'i,  It  was  not  till  the  session 
of  1815,  on  a  fur'Jier  increa.se  of  the  stamp  duty, 
that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the 
Bank  compelled  to  pay  a  composition  in  some 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
The  composition  ;3,now  fixed  as  follows :  Upon 
the  average  cini  intion  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3,500  per 
million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without 
reference  to  the  dittcrent  classes  and  value  of 
their  notes.  The  establishment  of  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  calculated,  caused  a  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  years  1815  and  1810,  of  £70,000. 
By  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  which  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Ricardo  esti- 
mated the  public  to  have  been  losers,  and  the 
Bank  consequently  gainers,  of  no  less  a  smu 
than  half  a  milliaii." 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefly  upon  the  equit;^  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  levy  since  1815, 
and  its  large  product.  lie  deemed  it  the  proper 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less we  should  go  on  the  principle  of  copying 
all  that  was  evil,  and  rejecting  all  that  was 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  bor- 
rowed the  banking  system  from  the  English, 
with  all  its  foreign  vices,  and  then  added  others 
of  our  own  to  it.  England  has  suppressed  the 
pestilence  of  notes  under  £5  (near  $25) ;  we 
retain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  thence 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes  ;  and  those  under  £5  she  taxed 
highest  while  she  had  them  ;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, tax  none.  The  additional  tax  of  £4,000 
on  the  notes  under  £5  rested  on  the  fair  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  highest  that  which  was  most 
profitable  to  the  owner,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  country.  The  small  notes  fell  within  Ihat 
category,  and  therefore  paid  highest. 

Having  thus  shown  that  bank  circulation 
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was  now  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  l)Ocn 
for  fifty  years,  lie  proceeded  to  show  that  it 
had  also  been  taxed  in  the  United  Statec. 
This  was  in  the  year  LSI.'].  In  the  month  of 
An;rust  of  tliat  year,  a  sfamp-act  was  passed, 
applicable  to  banks  and  to  bankers,  and  taxinp 
tluni  in  the  three  preat  branches  of  their  busi- 
IKS8,  to  wit;  the  circulation,  the  discounts,  and 
the  bills  of  cxchanee.  On  the  circulation,  the 
tux  commenced  at  one  cent  or  a  one  dollar 
note  and  roise  gradually  to  fifty  dollars  on 
notes  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars ;  with  the 
privilcfio  of  compounding  for  a  gross  sum  in 
lieu  of  the  duty.  On  the  discounts,  tho  tax 
began  at  five  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  rose  gradually  to  five  dol- 
lars on  notes  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
wards. On  bills  of  exchange,  it  began  at  five 
rents  on  bills  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  five 
dollars  on  those  of  eight  thousand  dollua  and 
tipwards. 

Such  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B.,  wiiich 
the  moneyed  interest,  employed  in  banking, 
was  required  to  pay  in  1813.  and  which  it  con- 
linned  to  pay  until  1817.  In  that  year  tho 
banks  were  released  from  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  all  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
upon  articles  of  prime  necessity — upon  salt 
even— and  the  question  will  now  go  before  the 
Senate  and  country,  whether  the  banking  in- 
terest, which  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful— which  monopolizes  the  money  of  the 
country — beards  tho  government — makes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  every 
thing  else  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  did  lOt  know  how  the  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  present  day  would  reli.sh  a 
proposition  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government.  He  did  not  know 
how  they  would  take  it ;  but  he  did  know  how 
a  banker  of  the  old  school — one  who  paid  on 
sight,  according  to  his  promise,  and  never  broke 
a  promise  to  the  holder  of  his  notes — he  did 
know  how  srich  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
1813 ;  and  he  would  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 
Senate ;  he  spoke  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  he  would  let  him  speak 
for  himself  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  pe- 


tition which  he  jtreJK'uttd  to  t'onitress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  noli «  \vu«  hurl. 
Mr.  B.  irad ; 

'•Thnt  yi'iir  nieJU'iiiali-it  has  esfublislicd  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  I'liiladtlphia,  upon  the  jonn- 
dntioii  of  his  own  indivi-liml  lortune  ami  credit, 
aud  for  his  own  exelii.si\e  enioliinu'iit,  and  that 
lii;  is  willing  most  rliciri'ully  to  coiilril)utc,  in 
couuuon  with  hin  ffllow-citi/ena  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  jiroportiou  of  the  ta.xes 
which  have  lieen  impost*,!  lor  the  su|>])ort  of  tliu 
national  government,  aceoidiu!;  to  the  jirotits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  \:ihie  of  his  estate; 
but  a  construct iitn  has  luci  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  laying  duties  on  i,  les  of  banks. 
&c.,  from  which  great  dilliculties  tiave  occurred, 
and  great  ineriualities  daily  prinhiced  to  the 
disarlvaniA^^o  of  his  bank,  that  were  not,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  those  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  resjK'Ctfiilly  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  may  be  so  amended  as  to  j)eiinit 
the  Secretary  of'  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
composition  for  tho  stiunp  duty,  in  the  ease  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the 
duty  equal  in  its  ojierations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers.' 

Mr.  B.  had  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
rard's  petition  to  ('ongress  in  1814,  Jirst,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  readiness  witli 
which  a  banker  of  the  old  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  government  imposed  upon  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  tax,  which  on  the  circulation 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
million.  All  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  Jlr. 
Girard  was  entirely  willing  to  ptiy,  provided  all 
paid  alike.  All  he  asked  was  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  composition  which  was  allowed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  request, 
and  wa,s  immediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  revenue  was  one  object  of  his 
bill :  the  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  c^.i-rency,  was 
another :  and  for  that  purpose  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  until  i» 
accomplished  its  object. 
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(!1IAI'TKU    XL  IX. 

I.IHKIIATKIN  OK  (<I.AVKH    HKI.oNOINii  TO  AMK.Itt- 
OAN  liriZKNS  IN  IllilTl!«ll  (!OU»NIAh  I'OUTH. 

l'\'  to  ihiH  lime,  and  within  a  porioj  of  tin 
years,  three  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurretl. 
First,  that  of  tlio  schooner  Cotnol,    This  ves- 
sel sailed  from  the  District  of  Cohinibia  in  the 
year  18;50,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  havinp, 
iiinong   othiT  things,  a  number  of  slaves   on 
Ijoard.     Her  jiajxjrs  were  regular,  and  the  voy- 
age in  all  rcsjwcts  lawful.     She  was  stran<led 
on  one  of  the  fuUc  keys  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
opposite  to  the  coa-st  of  Florida,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  our  own  shores.    The  persons  on  board, 
including  the  slaves,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, against  the  remonstrance  of  the  cajitain  and 
the  owners  of  the   slaves,  into  Nassau,  New 
I'mvidence— one  of  the  IJahama  Islands  j  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by 
the  local  authorities.    The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Encomium.     She  sailed  frnr,  Charleston 
in  1834,  destined  to  New  Orlcwis,  uii  ii  voyage 
lawful  and  regular,  and  was  ^Irniidtd  near  the 
same  place,  and  with  the  tnir.i.'  hW  with  the 
(/omet.    She  was  caiHed  into  Na-rau,  where 
the  .«laves  were  also  seized  and  demtued  by  the 
local  authorities.     The  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs,  Waddell  of  North  Carolina,  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  that  State,    The  third 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprizo,  sailing  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1835,  destined  for 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawful  voyage, 
and  with  regular  papers.    She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton. Bermuda  Island,  where  the  slaves  on 
board  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.     The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
pretesting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  eveiy  in- 
stance, against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwards  applied  to  their  own  government  for 
redress ;   and  after  years  of  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain,  redress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases — the  full  value  of  the  slavea  being 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners.      This  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
Van   Buren's   administration,  the  negf'tiation 


having  romni' need  under  that  if  I'n.-iiliMi! 
Jn<-kson,  Conipennation  in  tin-  ca»e  of  the  Kii 
ttT|)ri/''  hud  Jrtii  refused;  and  the  ,  Ji.ion  k\\iu 
for  the  distinction  in  the  rat-i  >v  i  ,  ihat  thw 
two  first  hapfx-ned  durinp  the  tiiac  that  slaviry 
existed  in  the  Itritish  We>t  Indift  colonics— tho 
latter  after  its  alxjlition  thin'.  All  these  weni 
coasting  voyages  between  one  port  of  the  United 
■Statts  and  another,  and  involvi'd  practical  (|Hi,'!^ 
tions  of  great  interest  to  ul!  the  slave  States. 
Mr,  Calhtiun  brought  the  question  before  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  occasion ;  and  which  were  in  the.sf 
words : 

"  Itesolmd,  That  a  .ship  or  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawfid 
voyage,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  un- 
der tlic  exchusivc  jurisdiction  of  tiio  State  to 
vvliich  her  Hag  Ixdongs  ;  as  much  so  as  if  con- 
stituting a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

^'  Jiegol red,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  slwiiild 
1)0  forced  by  stress'  of  weather,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  into  the  port  of  a  fiiendly 
power,  .she  would,  under  tlie  saiiie  laws,  lose 
none  of  the  rights  appertaining  i  >  her  on  the 
high  seas  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
cargo  and  persons  on  board,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  per- 
sonal relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  lo  whicn  they  belong,  would  be  placed 
under  the  protection  which  the  laws  <  l  nations 
extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

^'  Jfesolred,  That  the  brig  Entcrjirize,  which 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  of  weallier 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bennuda  Island,  while  on 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  se:ui  from  one  y  at 
of  the  Union  to  another,  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions ; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
groes on  board  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nati'in.^,  and  highly  unjust  to  our  ouu  citizens 
to  wl;9ui  they  belong." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
wished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  point  he  had  to  argue  was,  whether  a 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Britain  could  al- 
ter tho  law  of  nations  ?  Under  that  law  she 
made  indemnity  for  tho  slaves  liberated  in  the 
two  first  cases :  under  her  own  municipal  law 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  case.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  the  British  minister  was,  that  in 
the  first  ca.se8,  slavery  existing  in  this  British 
colony  and  recognized  by  law,  the  persons  com- 
ing in  with  their  slaves  had  a  property  in  them 
i  which  had  been  divested:   ixt  the  latter  case 
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thikt  alavcry  being  no  lon^r  rrcognizvil  iu  thin 
f<  lony.  tliere  wm  no  pro|Krty  in  tlicin  oflcr 
their  urrival  ;  Rnd  eonsoqtuntly  no  rijrhln  di- 
TL'steil.  Mr.  Calhoun  admit tol  that  wuld  be- 
the*  coKO  if  the  cntrnuco  had  lK>cn  voliiiitary ; 
Imt  dfiiii'd  it  where  the  entriuirc  waH  furred ; 
BK  in  thiH  coBO.     Hi*  arguiiunt  waa  ; 

"  T  object  not  to  tlio  rule.  If  our  citizens  had 
no  riplit  )i>  their  slaves,  at  any  time  after  they 
entered  IIk  British  territory — that  is,  if  the 
mere  fiu't  of  entering  extinguinhed  nil  rijrht  to 
them  (for  that  is  the  amount  of  tho  rule) — 
thev  '  ould,  of  course,  liavo  no  cl'iim  on  the 
British  iiovemment,  lor  the  plain  reason  thiit 
the  local  authoritv,  in  seizing  and  dct:(iiiing  the 
iH'j^roeH,  seized  n  A  detained  what,  hy  supjwsi- 
tion,  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is  clear 
enough ;  but  let  us  see  tho  application :  it  is 
(riven  in  a  few  words.  He  says:  'Now  the 
owners  of  the  slaves  on  board  the  f'uteri)rize 
never  were  lawfully  in  ijossession  of  those 
(•laves  within  tho  British  tcnitory ; '  asKigning 
fir  reason,  'that  before  the  Entcrjirize  arrived 
at  liermuda,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  empiro' — an  assertion  which  I  shall 
show,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  remark-  to 
be  erroneous.  From  that,  and  that  alone,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  '  that  the  negroes  on 
lourd  the  Enterprizo  had,  by  entering  within 
the  British  jurisdiction,  acquired  rights  which 
tho  lo(al  courts  were  bound  to  protect.'  Such 
I'crtaiiily  would  have  been  the  ase  if  they  had 
been  brought  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.  He 
who  enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another 
State,  tacitly  submits  himself,  with  all  his 
rights,  to  its  laws,  and  is  as  much  bound  to 
submit  to  them  as  its  citizens  or  subjects.  No 
one  denies  that ;  but  that  is  not  the  present 
case.  They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from 
necessity  ;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  British  municipal  laws  coidd  di- 
vest their  owners  of  property  in  their  slaves  on 
entering  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
Enterprize,  when  tho  vessel  has  been  forced 
into  their  territory  by  necessity,  through  an 
act  of  Providence,  to  save  tho  lives  of  those  on 
board.  We  deny  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
opposite  ground: — that  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  cases  interposes  and  protects  the  vessel 
and  those  on  board,  with  their  rights,  against 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  they 
have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  cruel  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  sub- 
ject them.  Such  is  clearly  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  it  is  not 
'yss  clear,  that  it  is  the  Aery  point  assumed  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  controversy." 

This  is  fair  reasoning  upon  the  law  of  the 
ause,  and  certainly  left  the  law  of  nation:  in 
full  force  in  favor  of  the  J^merican  owners. 


Th»»  equity  of  the  caw  wan  also  fidly  Htate<l 
and  tho  injury  "hown  to  b«'  of  a  jiraetical  kind, 
which  self-itrotiitioii  rei|Mired  the  I  niteil  Stati  » 
to  prevent  for  the  futuie.  In  this  r<enMe,  .\|r. 
Calhoun  orgucd : 

'To  UH  this  is  nut  a  nuie  abstract  qtiei«ti<'ri, 
nor  tuie  simply  relating  to  tin'  frte  u>e  of  the 
high  Hcas.  It  comes  nean  r  houu-.  It  is  one 
of  fru)  and  safe  paHsii>;e  fniiu  ono  pmt  In 
another  of  our  rninu  ;  as  much  so  to  us,  a<  ;i 
question  touching  the  free  and  sale  u>f  of  the 
channtls  '" 
on«  sii'i- 
on  th' 
inulorM 
be  born< 
lies  liut  u 
tho  channt . 


n  England  and  lr<'laud  on  the 
•Ijposite  coiot  of  the  coiitiiu'iit 
'  ■•  to  (irial  liriiaiu.  To 
iportiuice  to  us,  it  must 
the  island  of  liernuidn 
,ie  otf  our  coast,  ami  that 
iieiwK  !i  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Florida  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  an<l  on  an  avern^re  not  more  than  fifty 
wide ;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow  ajul 
difficult  channel,  tho  innncnse  trade  belwcii 
our  ports  »u\  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  must  pass,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  of 
the  Union,  The  juinciple  .'•et  up  by  the  British 
government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
would  do  much  to  close  this  all-imjsirtant 
channel,  by  rendering  it  too  hazardous  for  use. 
She  has  only  to  give  an  indefinite  extension  to 
the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Enter- 
prize, and  the  work  woidd  be  done  ;  and  why 
has  she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  car- 
go of  sugar  or  cotton,  as  to  the  slaves  who  pro- 
duced it." 

The  resolutions  vvcre  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  reliitions,  which  reported 
them  back  with  some  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting or  impairing  their  force;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  tho  vote :  and  they  were  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays — or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
when,  on  a  question  purely  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  slave 
property,  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  American  Senate. 
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TUIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW. 


CHAPTKR    L. 

BESIONATION  OF  SENATOR  IIIT.H  LAWSON 
WIIITK  OK  TKNNE8SEE:  III9  DKATII :  80MK 
KOnCK  OF  HIS  LIFK  AND  ClIAUACTKi:. 

This  resignation  took  place  under  circumstances, 
not  frequent,  but  Bometimes  occurring  in  the 
Senate — that  of  receiving  inBtructions  from  the 
General  ABScmbly  of  his  State,  which  cither  op- 
erate as  ft  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  do  something  which  cither  his  con- 
science, or  his  honor  forbids.  Mr.  White  at 
this  time— the  gession  of  1839-40 — received 
instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  ways — con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  which  he  could  not  follow.  He  had 
been  democratic  from  his  youth— came  into  the 
Senate — had  grown  aged — as  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  voted  generally  with  the  whigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politically 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
these  circumstances  he  received  instructions  to 
reverse  his  course  of  voting  on  these  leading 
measures — naming  them ;  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  well  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  previous  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  Ciir  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practising  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  even  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  lawyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  gravity — with  a  learning, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — which  marked 
him  for  the  judicial  bench:  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court.  After- 
wards, when  the  judiciary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  considered  a  favor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled  judiciary.  lie 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  that  time 
'etumed  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  Rystcm  a6< 
crcdite<l  with  the  public  on  receiving  his  an- 
swer that  he  would.  That  was  all  that  he  had 
to  do  with  getting  the  appointment:  ho  wa* 
elected  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly, 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested.  That  is 
about  the  way  in  which  he  received  all  his  ap- 
pointments, .  'Xhcr  from  his  State,  or  from  the 
federal  government — merely  agreeing  to  take 
the  ofQcc  if  it  was  offered  to  him ;  but  net  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refusing — as  in 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  appointment  offered  him 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  perso- 
nal friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  It  was  long 
bc'"/ro  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  but 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States :  always  discharging 
the  duties  of  s^n  oiBce,  when  accepted,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  his  duty ;  and  with  an  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.  It  is  beautiful  to  contemplate 
such  a  career  ;  sad  to  sec  it  set  under  a  cloud 
in  his  advanced  years.  He  became  alienated 
from  his  old  friends,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally— even  from  General  Jackson ;  and  even- 
tually fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State,  as 
above  related — that  State  which,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  favor  to  it«elf 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift.  He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  May 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  of  his 
spirit ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment. 
Ilis  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation — Mr.  Alexander  Andersoq  j  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memory 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogium  on  the  de- 
ceased as  just  as  it  was  beautiful. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  the  honor  I  am  about  to  assume 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  offered  by  the  senator  fW>m  Tennessee,  in 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  is 
more  entitled  to  this  melancholy  honor,  if  it 
belongs  to  long  acquaintance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  these 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  am 
sure  every  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotions 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  an  apology  for  my 
desire  to  relieve  my  own,  by  bearmg  testimony 
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to  the  virtues  and  talentu,  the  long  scnrioes  and 
great  usofulDcss,  of  Judpe  White. 

"  My  infancy  and  youth  were  Bnent  in  a  re- 
pion  contiguous  to  the  spliere  of  his  earlier 
fame  and  u.icfulne.'JS.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber any  thing,  I  remember  the  deep  confidence 
lie  hod  inspired  as  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  in 
which  station  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a  purer 
reputation,  or  established  a  more  implicit  reli- 
ance in  his  abilities  and  honesty.  There  was 
an  antique  sternness  and  justness  in  his  charac- 
ter. By  a  general  consent  he  was  called  Cato. 
Subsequently,  at  a  period  of  our  public  afiairs 
v<TV  analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
portion  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  East  Tennessee.  lie 
sustained  them  by  his  individual  character. 
The  name  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
that  never  failed  to  attract  confidence.  Insti- 
tutions were  sustained  by  the  credit  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  only  wealth  of  that  individual 
was  his  character.  From  this  more  limited 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  be  was  first 
brought  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
member  of  an  important  commission  on  the 
Spanish  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  King.  His  learning,  his 
ability,  his  firmness,  and  industry,  immediately 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  reputation  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  country.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  that  duty,  he  came  into  this  Senate, 
or  his  career  here,  I  need  not  speak.  His  grave 
and  venerable  form  is  even  now  before  us — that 
air  of  patient  attention,  of  grave  deliberation,  of 
unrelaxed  firmness.  Here  his  position  was  of 
the  highest — beloved,  respected,  honored;  al- 
ways in  his  place — always  prepared  for  the 
business  in  hand — always  bringing  to  it  the 
treasured  rcfiections  of  a  sedate  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Over  one  department  of  our 
deliberations  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
trol. In  the  management  of  our  complex  and 
difficult  relations  with  the  Indiana  we  all  de- 
ferred to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
with  unsparing  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
tient benevolence,  that  justified  and  vindicated 
the  confidence  of  the  Senate. 

"  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  ardent. 
The  current  of  his  feelings  was  warm  and 
strong.  His  long  familiarity  with  public  af- 
fairs had  not  damped  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
temperament.  We  all  remember  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  so  recently  took  leave  of  this 
body,  and  how  profoundly  that  feeling  was  re- 
ciprocated. The  good  will,  the  love,  the  respect 
which  we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
depth  and  energy  to  the  mournful  feelings  with 
which  we  ofier  a  solemn  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry." 

.And  here  this  notice  would  stop  if  it  was  the 
design  of  this  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
S'de  of  history — merely  to  chronicle  events; 
bdt  that  is  not  the  design.     Inside  views  are 


the  main  design :  and  this  notice  of  Senatoi 
White's  life  and  character  would  lie  very  im« 
perfect,  and  vitally  deficient,  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  favored  by  hi<i 
State  during  a  long  life  :-hould  have  lu-t  that 
favor  in  his  last  days — rcceiveil  ciMisure  from 
those  who  had  always  given  prnist — and  gone 
to  his  ^avc  under  a  cloud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefly  told.  In  hi.s 
advanced  ago  he  did  the  act  which,  with  ajl  old 
men,  is  an  expciiment ;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  Ho  manicd  again :  and  this 
new  tt'ife  having  made  an  immense  stride  from 
the  liead  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  see  no  rccson  why 
she  should  not  take  one  itep  more,  and  that 
comparatively  .short,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
presidential  election  of  183C.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  he  was  foremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
such  occasions,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  whig  party  wished  to  defeat  him :  that 
was  a  fair  wish.  Mr.  Calhoun's  party  wished  to 
defeat  him :  that  was  invidious :  for  they  could 
•not  elect  Mr.  Calhoun  by  it.  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  defeat  him,  though  for  tho 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  tho  whig  camp — where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  All  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  concert ;  and  their  line  of  opertv- 
tions  was  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  excited  her  vain  hopes.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resisting  oificv  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  friends,  lost  his  power  of  resistance  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him — which  all  saw,  and  deplored, 
except  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky — a  witty,  sagacious  man  of  good  tact 
— in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who,  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  ncws< 
papers — thus :  "  Judge  White  it  on  the  track, 
running  gaijly,  and  won't  come  off";  and  if  he 
vould,  hia  wife  wonU  let  Aim."  This  was  the 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told — and  tru- 
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ly.  He  ran  the  race  !  without  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Van  liun-n — without  benefit  to  the  whig  can- 
didates— without  BupiKjrt  from  koiiio  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  trial :  and  with  ga-at  politi- 
cal and  social  damage  to  himself. 

Ix)ng  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
Judge  White — indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— movin},-  in  the  same  social  and  political 
circle — accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him — 
sincerely  friendly  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his 
jieace  and  honor,  I  saw  with  pain  tlic  progress 
of  the  movement  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  calamitous  consumma- 
tion. 


CIIAPTP]R    LI. 

DliATlI  OF  KX-SENATOU  II.VYNK  OF  SOUTH  CAU- 

ouNA:  ^u■ncK  OF  HIS  likk  and  ciiaiiac- 

TEK. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happi- 
ness, in  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person 
and  manners — minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
bo  overlooked  when  possessed — he  was  entirely 
fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
ful. His  face  was  fine — the  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome :  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
His  face  was  then  the  reflex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  ready  for  the  artist  who  could 
seize  the  moment  to  paint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaflectcd,  aflable ; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  fascinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind — all  solid,  brilliant,  practical, 
and  utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
ful objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by 
fair  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudabh:  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fame.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
Uon,  flowing  at  will  in  a  strong  and  steady  cur- 


rent, and  rich  in  the  material  which  constitutet 
argument.  His  talent-s  were  various,  and  shone 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  em 
inent  as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  as  a  senator : 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the 
council  table.  All  these  advantages  were  en< 
forced  by  exemplary  morals  ;  and  improved  by 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  temperance,  self- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.  There  was 
nothing  holiday,  or  empty  about  him — no  lying 
in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Prac- 
tical was  the  turn  r>f  his  mind :  industry  an  at- 
tribute of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impul- 
sion, and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  years  of 
senatorial  6er\ice  his  name  was  incessantly  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  ready  for  all  work — speaking,  writing,  con- 
sulting— in  the  committee-room  as  well  as  in 
the  chamber — drawing  bills  and  reports  in  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate,  and 
ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over  A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn 
just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at  useful  ob- 
jects, brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  con- 
stant, active,  and  brilliant  requisition.  To  do 
good,  by  fair  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sen« 
atorial  life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  never  saw 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  cal- 
culation, or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  many  quali- 
ties and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in 
life,  he  also  had  ext>°'  idvantages,  auxiliary 
to  talent,  and  which  bute  to  success  in  a 

public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bore 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — the  synonym  of  honor, 
courage,  and  patriotism — memorable  for  that 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  one  of  its  revolu- 
tionary wparers,  which  filled  the  countiy  with 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  horror  for  his  British  exe- 
cutioners. The  name  of  Hayne,  pronounced 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect, 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  until  deeds 
should  win  distinction.  Powerfully  and  exten- 
sively connected  by  blood  and  marriage,  he  had 
the  generous  support  which  family  pride  and 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  scion  of  the  oon- 
nection.  He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  social  position 
and  left  free  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  d» 
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rote  them  to  tho  public  serrioe.  Kesidcnt  in 
Chnrlcston,  still  maiiitainin;;  its  colonial  reputa- 
tion for  refined  Bociety,  and  high  and  rarious 
talent,  ho  had  eyery  advantage  of  cnlightene<l 
sml  elepant  ossociation.  Twice  happily  married 
in  conjrcnial  families  (I'inckney  and  Alston), 
his  domestic  felicity  was  kept  complete,  iiis  con- 
nections extended,  and  fortune  augmented.  To 
crown  all,  and  to  give  effect  to  every  gift  with 
which  nature  and  fortune  had  endowed  him,  he 
liad  that  further  advontage,  which  the  Grecian 
Plutarch  never  fails  to  enumerate  when  the 
case  peiinitB  it,  and  ivhich  he  considered  go  aux- 
iliary to  the  advancement  of  sonic  of  the  eminent 
men  whose  lives  he  commemorated — the  advan- 
tage of  being  bom  in  a  State  where  native  talent 
was  cherished,  and  where  the  community  made 
it  a  policy  to  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 
young  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Such  was,  and  is, 
South  Carolina ;  and  the  young  Ilayne  had  the 
full  benefit  of  the  generous  sentiment.  As  fast 
03  years  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 
government :  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con-' 
Btitution  permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 
without  passing  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  to  such  a  Senate  as  the  body 
then  was — Rufus  King,  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
liue,  Mr.  Macon,  Jolm  Gaillard,  Edward  liloyd 
of  Maryland,  James  Lloyd  of  I 'assachusetts, 
James  Barbour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 
Louis  McLano  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Webster, 
Nathan  Sandford,  of  New  York,  M.  Van  Buren, 
King  of  Alabama,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 
James  Brown,  and  Henry  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana; and  many  others,  less  known  to  fame, 
but  honorable  to  the  Senate  from  personal  deco- 
rum, business  talent,  and  dignity  of  character. 
Ilayne  arrived  among  them  ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  such  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 
an  accession  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 
chamber.  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  npon 
him,  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 
future  they  pictured  for  him :  for  they  wem 
men  to  look  around^  and  consider  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  degree  of  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  very  second  year 
of  'is  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  duty — 
such  as  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service, 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  If* 
was  made  chairman  of  the  «rlort  eonimitttT — 
and  select  it  wa- — which  brought  in  the  bill  fur 
the  grants  ($20(),0(H)  in  money,  and  24,00(1  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette  ;  and  as  stiih  U-cnme  the 
organ  of  tho  expositions,  as  delicate  as  tlu'v 
were  responsible,  which  reconciled  such  grant- 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  ami 
adjusted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  tli<? 
receiver :  a  high  function,  and  which  he  ful- 
filled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chamlxr,  ;-d  tho 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debate 
with  BIr.  Webster — a  contest  of  many  days, 
su.staincd  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  bespoke  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  in  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  rcputa-' 
tion,  ample  preparation,  the  choice  of  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part.  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetings  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
ho  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  tho  champion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  Union,  choosing  his  time  and  occasion, 
hanging  his  speech  upon  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion  :  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  every  species  of  parliamentary 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playful 
wit,  biting  sarcasm,  classic  allusion  ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  new  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  was  not  implicated:  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  friend — hit 
by  incessant  blows — cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defence  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  digladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows ;  but  all  conducted  courteously  j 
and  BtingB  when  inflicted  gently  extracted  on 
either   side  by  delicate   compliments.     Each 
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morning  he  returned  rc-invifronited  to  the 
contest,  like  Antrous  rerrcHlied,  not  from  a 
fabtiloug  contact  with  mother  earth,  but  from 
a  real  communion  with  Mr.  Calhoun !  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  Mr.  Webster's  attack  :  and  from 
the  well-stored  arsenal  of  his  powerful  and 
Bubtlo  mind,  he  nightly  drew  auxiliary  supplies. 
Friends  relieved  the  combatants  occasionally ; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieve  ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal figures  remained  prominent  to  the  lost.  To 
«peak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
the»e  was  much  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  con- 
sole the  younger  senator.  To  cope  with  AVeb- 
ster,  was  a  distinction :  not  to  be  crushed  by 
him,  was  almost  a  victory:  to  rival  him  in 
copious  and  graceful  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  strikes  the  masses : 
and  Ilayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
'  him.  But,  equal  argument !  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  cause  forbid  it,  far  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
have  reversed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  of  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  entirely 
sincere  in  professing  nullification  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
'98-'99,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
writing  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character:  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  .rhom  I  es- 
teemed— who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me  friend ; 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me— both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together ;  bora 
in  adjoining  States ;  not  wide  apart  in  age ;  a 
similarity  of  political  principle :  and,  I  may  add, 
some  conformity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest — the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes ;  and  best  entitled  to  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking  differ- 
ently from  the  actual  administration ;  but  on 
principle,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradis- 


tinction to  a  latitudinarian  ronstniction  of  the 
conntilutinn  ;  and  as  cherishing  simplicity  an>l 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  fe<leml 
government,  in  contradistinction  to  splendor  an'i 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  from  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hayne'? 
national  history  ceases.  He  does  not  oppear  af- 
terwards upon  the  theatre  of  national  affairs : 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  mind,  and  ardent 
industry,  found  ample  and  l)eneficcnt  employ- 
ment in  some  noble  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  railroad  system  of  South  Carolina, 
with  its  extended  ramifications,  must  admit  hlrn 
for  its  founder,  from  the  zeal  he  carried  into  it, 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it.  Ho  died  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  in  the  field  of  his  'abors — in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  on  the  aavancing  line  ol  the 
great  iron  railway,  which  is  to  connect  the 
greatest  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  with  the 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. . 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  he  became 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce,  wns 
wholly  directed  against  the  tarlfT  system  of  the 
time — not  merely  against  a  protective  tariff,  but 
against  its  fruits — undue  levy  of  revenue,  ex- 
travogant  expenditure ;  and  expenditure  in  onj 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  levied  upon 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  were  then 
some  twenty-fiie  millions  of  dollars:  they  are 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  South,  while 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  property — 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mistakes. 
the  viarket  price) — is  quiet  upon  the  evil  which 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of  1832: 
quiet  imder  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  times 
greater  now  than  then :  and  without  excuse,  as 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  effect 
of  mad  extravagance.  Is  this  quietude  a  con- 
demnation of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  of  the 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflames 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  real 
evil  which  affects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Hayne  of 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive,  I  think  his  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian  mind  would  be  seeking  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  bo 
much  greater  than  ever;  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die  out 
of  themselves,  for  want  of  fuel. 
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CHAPTER    MI. 

HBOLITION  OK  SPECIFIC  DITIKS  BY  TIIK  COM- 
I-BOMISK  ACT  OK  \^i:  ITS  KltKOK.  AND  LOSS 
TO  THE  REVENUE,  SHOWN  UY  E.XrEUIENCE. 

The  introduction  of  the  iinivcrsal  ad  vulorem 
sv.stcm  in  1833  was  opposed  and  deprecated  by 
practical  men  at  the  time,  as  one  of  those  rcflncd 
subtleties  which,  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection, 
overlooks  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
the  warnings  of  reason.      Specific  duties  had 
In-cn  the  rule — ad  valorems  the  exception — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of  custom- 
hon.se  revenue.    The  specific  duty  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  exact  sciences,  depending  upon  a 
mathematical  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mea- 
sure: the  ad  valorem  presented  a  question  to 
tlie  fallible  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  dificrcnt 
at  different  places ;  and  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  fallibility  of  judgment,  to  the  chances  of 
icrnorance,  indiflerence,  negligence  and  corrup- 
tion.   All  this  was  urged  against  the  act  at  the 
time,  but  in  vain.     It  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
arranged  out  of  doors — christened  a  compro- 
mise, which  was  to  save  the  Union — ^brought 
into  the  House  to  be  passed  without  alteration : 
and  was  so  passed,  in  defiance  of  all  judgment  and 
reason  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  those — always  a 
considerable  per  centum  in  every  public  body — 
to  whom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  irresist- 
ible attraction :  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
wrong  of  thenlselves,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
signing could  do  but  little  wrong.    Objections 
to  this  pernicious  novelty  (of  universal  ad  valo- 
rems), were  in  vain  urged  then:  experience, 
with  her  enlightened  vc  ce,  now  came  forward 
to  plead  against  them.    The  act  had  been  in 
force  seven  years :  it  had  had  a  long,  and  a  fair 
trial:  and  that  safp^^t  of  all  juries — Time  and 
Experience — now  came  forward  to  deliver  their 
verdict.    At  this  session  ('39-'40)  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  President,  covering  reports  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  with  opinions  from  the  late 
Attorneys-general  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
letters  from  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  principal  Atlantic  portt,  all  rtlutin;;  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  ad  valorent  cyMtin). 
and  showing  it  to  be  unequal,  uncertain,  un.xafr 
— diverse  in  its  constniction — injurious  to  tiie 
revenue— open  to  unfair  practices — and  gn-atly 
expensive  from  the  numlx^r  of  pera(m.s  retjuired 
to  execute  it.    The  wholo  document  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprcciite  unwise 
and  pernicious  legislation  ;  but  a  .^ieU-ction  of  a 
few  of  the  cases  of  injurious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  suflicient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.    Three  classes  of  goods  arc  .selected — 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d :  all  staple  articles, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  least  susceptible 
of  diversity  of  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  years,  a  fraction  over  live 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
from  diversity  of  construction    between    the 
Treasury  officers  and  the  judiciary — with  the 
further  prospective   loss  of  one   million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensuing  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.    The  document,  at  page 
44,  states  the  annual  ascertained  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  classes  of 
goods,  to  be : 


"In  1835    -    $024,356 
1836    -      847,102 


In  1837    -    $463,000 
1838    -      428,237 

"  Making  in  the  four  years  $2,302,845 ;  and  tho 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  $800,000,  So  much  for  silks  ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  tho  annual  loss  on  this  article 
to  be: 

In  1835    -    $370,785      In  1837    -    $303,241 
1836    -      516,988  1838    -       220,375 

"Making  the  sum  of  $1,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  tho 
estimated  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  future  an- 
nual losses,  if  the  act  remains  unaltered. 

"  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhibits  the  losses  th"s : 

In  1835    -    $409,329     In  1837    -    $209,391 
1836    -      410,832  1838    -      249,590 

"  Making  a  total  of  asce  iained  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,285,142;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  $500,000  per  annum,  while 
the  oompcomise  act  remains  as  it  is." 

Such  were  the  losses  from  diversity  of  con- 
struction alone  on  three  classes  of  goods,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  classes  sta» 
pie  goods,  composed  of  a  single  material.  When 
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it  came  to  articles  of  mixed  material,  thediTcrsi- 
ty  became  worse.  Custom-houfio  offlctrs  di»- 
ttRrcefl :  comptroUerB  and  trcaBurera  disagreed : 
attorneys-general  disagreed.  Courts  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  their  decision  overruled  all.  Many 
importers  stood  suits ;  and  the  courts  and  juries 
overruled  oil  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue.  The  government  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,  after  paying 
the  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  a  largo  part  of  it  back. 
So  that  this  ad  valorem  system,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  appraisers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  dificrences  among 
the  highest  administrative  and  law  oiB  .■ur^'  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  law,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  was  the  loser. 


JHAPTER  LIII. 

DEFINED  StJOAR  AND  RUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIR 
ABUSE  UNDER  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT  OP  1883: 
MR.  BENTON'S  8PEECU. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  for  which 
ho  had  given  notice  on  Friday  last,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  bo  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounties  and  allowances  were  re- 
spectively granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
of  which  he  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tarifij  commonly  called 
the  compromiso  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  its  friends  to  bo  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
advan^ ;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  submit  the  question  of  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction ;  and  to  show,  beforehand,  that  here  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemporary  with  the  event,  ataq 
might  be  seen  by  all  who  should  now  look  into 
our  legislative  history  of  that  day,  that  he  wax 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  .passage  of  the  act  of 
1833  ;  that  he  preferred  waiting  the  progress  of 
Mr. Verplanck'sbill ;  thathoopposedtliccompro- 
mi.se  act,  from  beginning  to  end ;  made  speeches 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered ;  uttered 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded ;  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it,  which  were  rejected ; 
showed  it  to  be  an  adjournment,  not  a  settle- 
ment, of  the  tariff  question ;  and  voted  ogoinst 
it,  on  its  final  passage,  in  a  respectable  minority 
of  eighteen.  It  was  not  his  intentiou  at  this 
t;mo  to  recapitulate  all  the  objections  which  he 
then  made  to  iLc  act ;  but  to  confint  .himself  to 
two  of  those  objertic.is,  and  to  those  two  of 
them,  the  ttuth  and  evils  of  which  time  bad 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  public  goo<i 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  to  be  applied, 
lie  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowances 
founded  upon  duties,  which  duties  were  to  uur 
dergo  periodical  reductions,  while  the  draw^ 
backs  and  allowances  remained  uudiminished ; 
and  of  the  va^e  and  arbitrary  ter'.or  of  the  act, 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  regular,  uni- 
form, or  safe  execution.  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  these  two  objections ;  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  wero 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  journal,  session  of 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion :  "  Moved  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  odd  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  That  all  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  matirials  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
tf  duties  provided  for  in  this  act.^ "  The  par 
ticular  application  of  this  clause,  as  explained 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  man- 
ufactured from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  and  according  to  the 
principle  of  all  drawbacks,  the  exporters  of  these 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  draw 
back  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  much  money 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  article  out  of  which  the  export- 
ed article  was  manufactured.  This  was  the 
principle,  and  this  was  the  law ;  and  so  rigidly 
was  this  insisted  upon  by  the  maDufacturin<; 
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knd  cxiM»rlinR  interrst,  that  only  fotir  years  bc- 
fiirc  the  compromise  act,  namely,  in  1829,  the 
(Irawlxick  on  reflnetl  Bugars  exported  W8«  raised 
from  four  to  Ivc  cents  a  pound  upon  the  motion 
of  General  Smith,  a  then  senator  from  Mary- 
land ;  and  this  upon  an  arp^ument  and  a  calcula- 
tion made  by  him  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  contained  in  every  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  had,  in  reality,  paid  flvo  instead  of  four 
cents  duty.  My  motion  appeared  to  me  sclf- 
cvidently  just,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
Kiwciflc  duties,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
rwluco  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
ally to  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  ;C  their 
then  amount ;  and,  unless  the  drawback  should 
be  proportionately  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
fined sugars  and  rum,  instead  of  drawing  back 
the  exact  amount  he  had  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
would  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  hod  been  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
just in  itself;  and,  besides  being  unjust,  would 
involve  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  much 
of  the  drawback  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
duty,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
out  of  the  Treasury.  I  expected  my  motion  to 
1)0  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18 ;  ♦ 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
witness,  to  dcveIoi)e  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
ments had  been  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
the  remedies  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
rejected.  That  witness  has  come.  Time,  with 
his  unerring  testimony,  has  ai-rived.  The  act 
of  1833  has  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
without  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
of  duties,  or  developed  its  greatest  mischiefs ; 
but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
done  immense  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
Always  indifierent  to  r  rhetoric,  and  careful 
of  my  facts — always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
laboring  to  establish  a  battery  of  facts  in  front 
—I  have  applied  at  the  fountain  head  of  infor- 

*  The  following  w»s  the  vote :     , 

Teas— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Cslbonn,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
ton,  Dadley,  Forsytli,  Johnston,  Kane,  Kinji,  Kivee,  Bobin- 
mn,  Seymour,  TomliDSon,  Webster,  AVhlte,  Wilkins,  and 
Wrlght-18. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Clay,  Clayton,  EwMg, 
FMt,  Grnndy,  Hen(lrlck^  Holmes,  Knlelit,  Mangam,  Miller, 
IfiMre,  Naudain,  Potndexter,  Prenti^«,  Kulibins,  tiUbce, 
SttiJtJi,  Sprague,  Tlptim,  Tronp,  Tyler  -  -24. 


mation— the  Trcnstirj-  Prjinrtmcnt  — for  all  the 
statistics  coniicotid  with  the  culiji<  t ;  and  the 
successive  rt'ports  whieh  had  boon  received  fn)m 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  the  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  su):nr 
and  molasses  duties,  and  the  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  order  of  tho  Senate,  had 
supplied  the  information  which  constituted  tho 
body  of  facts  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
tho  mind  of  every  hearer. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  tiikc  up  the  sugar  duties 
first,  and  show  what  had  been  tho  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  tho  revenue  from 
that  article,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it. 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  last,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  nnd  a  letter  from  tho  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  con- 
tents. 

These  tables  arc  all  valuable.    The  whole  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  useful, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  in  detail.    Results  and 
prominent  facts  only  can  be  selected  ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  I  hero  show  to  the  Senate, 
from  table  No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1837 — 
being  only  four  years  after  the  compromise  act— 
the  drawback  paid  on  tho  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  imported  sugar,  by  the  sura  of 
$861  71.    As  the  duties  continued  to  diminish, 
and  the  drawback  remained  the  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  18'  ^  u.  $12,690;  and  in 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,  54  37.    Thus  far 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  are  copied 
from  the  Treasury  books  ;  they  show  the  actual 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  to  the  end  of  tho  last  year.    These  aro 
facts  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.    They  imply 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufactured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  tho  United  States  for 
each  of  these  three  years — that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state, 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  years— 
that  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities,  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person— 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  lefioed 
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Bu^ar  to  lio  u.xcd  in  tliu  I'uilcd  SUU'i.  In  otiier 
wonlrt,  the  whole  anioiint  of  the  revcniiu  from 
brown  ami  cinyid  Hii(p»rH  wiw  paid  ovit  lo  21) 
KUgur  nfiimrs  from  IM.;? :  »iid  not  only  the 
whole  amount,  but  the  rcspt'otivo  huuim  of 
8Hr,l  71,ond^l2,(;'J0,  andjJ2(),l.Vl  ;i7,  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  jcurit,  over  and  aliove 
that  amount.  TIuh  is  what  the  tabic  shows  ns 
far  as  the  act  hos  gone ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  refiners  only  consumed  a  small  purt  <if  the 
sugar  impuned,  and  only  exported  a  (Mtrt  of 
what  they  refined,  an<l  consequently  only  jMiid 
duty  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  "  draw  back  " 
out  of  the  Treasury  what  they  had  never  put 
into  it. 

The  table  then  goes  on  to  tliow  the  pro.«pcc- 
tivo  operation  of  the  act  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  wliich  it  has  to  run,  and  which  will  in- 
clude tho  great  reductions  of  duty  wliich  arc  tu 
take  place  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  here  the  re- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  each  succeeding  year  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  of  the 
drawback  over  tho  duties  will  be,  for  4840, 
$37,343  38  ;  for  1841,  tho  same  ;  for  1842 
)S114,C93  94;  and  for  1843,  tho  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  when  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  tho  revenue — which,  in  fact,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest. 
Thcso  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  tlic 
Treasury  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  sue* 
coeding  years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  bo  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839 ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  ?  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  experience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  thr  in- 
creasing diScrcnce  between  the  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afTord ;  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  tho  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  con- 
sidcratton.  Thcso  columns  show  that,  under  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afforded 
by  the  compromise  act,  tho  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  $72,336,  to  11,308,561  pounds,  costing 
S554,]  19,    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


der a  small  inducement  coni|iare«l  to  that  which 
is  to  follow  ;  HO  that  we  have  reai'on  to  conclude 
that  the  importations  of  the  present  and  ensuing 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  pastiage  of  the  bill 
which  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  tho  ratio  of  the  past  years,  but  far  be- 
yond it ;  and  will  in  reality  be  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  tho  world  to  supply  tho  demand : 
HO  great  will  bo  the  inducement  to  imi)ort  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  export  refined.  The  efleet 
upon  our  Treasury  must  be  great.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  must  bo 
taken  from  it  for  nothing  ;  tho  whole  extracted 
from  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  hard 
money  ;  his  reports  having  shown  us  that,  while 
paper  money,  and  even  depreciated  paper,  is 
systematically  pressed  upon  the  govcmme  it  in 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
will  bo  received  back  in  payment  of  drawbacks. 
But  it  is  not  tho  Treasury  only  that  would 
HufiTer :  the  consumers  of  sugar  would  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  burden :  the  drawback 
will  keep  up  the  price  ;  and  the  home  consumed 
must  pay  tho  drawback  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment ;  otherwise  the  refined  sugar  will  seek  a 
foreign  market.  The  consumers  of  brown  sugar 
will  sulfer  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  manu- 
facturers will  monopolize  it,  and  refine  it,  and 
have  their  five  cents  drawback,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Add  to  oil  this,  it  will  be  well  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domestic 
sugars  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  convert 
the  home  crop  into  an  article  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  tho  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  article ;  they  are  great  already, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  As  early  as 
1837,  the  whole  amount  of  tho  sugar  revenue, 
and  $861,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twenty  odd  manufacturers  of  refined  sugars! 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  revenue 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343,38 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Henceforth 
they  are  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  this 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  besides,  to  be  drawn  from  other  branches 
of  revenue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  in.  This  is  the  efiect  of  the  act, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  imputed  character  of  sacred  and 
inviolable  I  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  Arom 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  article  of  c» 
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KDlul  comfort,  ami  alimtst  a  nccvsiiary  ;  it  turn* 
over  tills  wliulc  tax  to  a  few  iiKlividiial^  i  ami 
tliat  not  bvin^  inoiij;)!  to  nutiKfy  tlivir  demand, 
tlu-y  nct'ivo  tlic  rt'inaindor  from  tlio  Nationnl 
Tnosury  !  It  violates  thu  conatitution  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cxcchh  of  the  drawback  over 
the  duty.  It  Kuhjects  the  Treasury  to  an  un- 
foreseen amount  of  undue  demands.  It  deprivcH 
the  i)co|)lo  of  the  wLoIo  benefit  of  the  reduction 
uf  the  sugar  tax,  provided  fur  by  thu  act  itself; 
aud  Buhjccts  them  to  the  mercies  of  those  who 
nmy  choose  to  monoi'olizo  the  article  for  rcfiiK-- 
ment  and  exportation.  Tho  whole  numljer  of 
persons  into  whoso  hands  all  this  money  and 
power  is  thrown,  is,  according  to  a  statement 
derived  from  Gov.  Wolf,  tho  late  collector  of  the 
customs  at  Philadelphia,  no  more  than  own  the 
29  sugar  refineries ;  tho  wholo  of  which,  omit- 
tiug  some  small  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
New  Orleans,  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  from  the 
South  and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 
ing of  our  revenue  system — of  tho  largo  amounts 
eicpcndcd  in  the  northeast — the  trifle  expended 
South  and  West.  But,  why  complain  ?  Their 
own  improvident  and  negligent  legislation  makes 
it  so.  This  bill  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 
tho  sugar  item — will  send  millions,  before  1842, 
to  tho  north  side  of  that  famous  line :  and  this 
bill  was  the  concoction,  and  that  out*  of  doors, 
of  one  member  from  the  South  and  one  more 
from  tlio  West. 

Mr.  Benton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 
to  the  effect  upon  which,  of  tho  compromise  act, 
he  would  wish  to  call  their  attention ;  and  that 
article  was  imported  molasses,  and  its  manufac- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  exported  rum.  On  this 
article,  and  its  manufacture,  tho  operation  of  the 
act  was  of  the  same  character,  though  not  i?  the 
game  degree,  that  it  was  on  sugars ;  tLo  duties 
were  reduced,  while  the  drawback  remained  the 
game.  This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 
where  no  duty  had  been  paid ;  and  in  1842  the 
whole  of  the  molasses  tax  will  go  to  these  rum 
distillers — giving  the  legal  implication  that  they 
had  imported  all  the  molasses  that  came  into 
the  United  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it — and 
then  exported  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rum — leaT- 
ing  not  a  gallon  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  nor  even  a  gallon  of  their 
own  rum  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 
States.  All  this  is  clear  from  the  regular  opera- 
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tiiin  of  tho  cumpromise  act.  in  n-<liH'iii};  dtitiif 
without  making  a  rnrrt'spdndiu);  rtxjuction  iii 
the   drawltacks    fouiulnl   ii|>on    them.     Itut    m 
there  not  to  be  cheiitin^  in  adtlitiun  to  the  rcK<i- 
lar  o]ieration  of  the  iu;i  1     If  not,  wc  xhiill  l>« 
more  fortunate  than  wo  have  been  heretofore, 
and  that  under  thu  circumstaiK-eM  of  preatci 
temptation.    It  is  well  known  that  wliiitkey  can 
bo  converted  into  New  England  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawbiick  of  tli« 
molasses  duty  ;  and  that  this  has  been  done  ju.st 
as  often  as  the  price  of  wliLskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer  tho  purpose)  was  letis  than 
the  cost  of  molasses.    The  process  was  this. 
Purchase  baso  whiskey  at  a  low  rate — filtrate  it 
through  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  bukII  and 
taste — then  pass  it  through  a  rum  di.stillery,  in 
company  with  a  little  real  rum — ami  the  whis- 
key would  come  out  rum,  very  fit  to  bo  sold  an 
such  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  tho 
benefit  of  drawback.    All  this  has  bii'it  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  bo  done  ;  and,  therefore, 
may  bo  done  again,  and  certainly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  now  affords,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  liy  tho  bill  I 
propose  lo  bring  in.    It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Rcpresentntives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.    Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  tho  city  of 
New  York,  now  a  custom-house  oiFicer  in  that 
city,  testified  directly  to  the  fact.    To  the  ques- 
tion :  '•  Are  there  not  large  quantities  if  whis- 
key used  with  molasses  in  the  J ist illation  of 
what  is  called  New  England  rum  ?  "    He  an- 
swered :  "  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gallons  to  one,  and  tho 
mixture    run  through  a  rum    distillery — tho 
whiskey  previously  deprived  of  its  taste  and 
smell  by  filtration  through  charcoal — the  best 
practised  rum  drinker  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence— eyen  if  appealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
officer.    That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  clearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.    That  table  shows  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  was 
392,368  gallons ;  and  tho  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  for  that  quantity  was  356,699  gallons ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  many  gallons  of  nuu 
went  out  as  of  molasses  came  in  ;  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  make  a  gal- 
lon of  rum,  yet  the  average  is  below  it.    lofe 
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rinr  or  ominon  mnlMM-s  fallf*  nhort  of  prrMluciriK 
f:ulliin  for  (rtllon  by  from  5  to  7  J  jwr  nnU  Now 
make  an  allow>nco  for  tliiM  (k-il<  ieney  ;  allow 
aJHo  for  tliu  quantity  of  foreign  inolanHrii  con- 
■iimcii  in  tlio  I'liited  State*  in  other  wayH ;  al« 
low  likowlfU)  for  tlio  quantity  of  rum  mailu  from 
niolaxfoM,  and  not  exjiortoil,  but  conHUmid  at 
home :  allow  for  tlic-iH)  three  items,  and  tho  con- 
viction  tiecomoii  irrcHlntiblc,  that  whiHkey  wan 
u  '(>d  In  tlio  dixtillation  of  mm  in  tho  year  18.19, 
and  ox()ortcd  with  the  benefit  of  drowliack  I 
and  that  8uch  will  continue  to  bo  tho  com)  (if 
litis  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  the  duty  gets 
lower  and  tho  temptation  to  export  whitikcy, 
under  the  dUguisc  of  New  England  rum,  l)ccnme8 
giratcr.  After  1842,  this  muHt  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  tho  molasses  drawback  a  good  prutlt 
on  mean  whiskey. 

Putting  thc8«  two  items  together — the  Rugar 
and  tho  molosHes  drawbacks — r.nd  some  millions 
must  bo  plundered  iVom  tho  Treasury  under 
tho  preposterous  proviBions  of  this  compromise 
act. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

riailINO  BOUNTIES  AND  ALLOWANCES,  AND 
Tlium  AliUtiE:  Ml:.  UENTUNS  srEEClI:  KX- 
TKACT8. 

The  bill  which  I  am  asking  leave  to  introduce, 
proposes  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  duty  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undergo ; 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  the  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  an<l  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
rup  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  aflSrmative  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowances  rest  upon 
.the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
them  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  I 
hold :  but  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
upon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  «it8  farthest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  myself.  He  and  I  have  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
.f)etitioa   from    the    Massachusetts  legislature, 


aakinfc  for  a  drawback  of  tho  duties,  or,  u  thty 
styled  it,  "  a  remission  of  duties  on  all  tht  duti- 
able articles  used  in  tho  fliihcricH;  and  al<o 
pn-miumi  and  iMjimtiii:"  and  having  shown 
this  petition,  I  will  jioint  to  half  a  dozen  acta  of 
Congress  which  prove  my  |K>*ilion — hoping  that 
they  may  prove  sutllcii'nt,  but  promising  tu 
como  down  upon  him  with  an  avalanche  of  au< 
thoritiea  if  thoy  are  not. 

The  dutiable  articles  used  m  the  fit)hericfl,  and 
of  which  a  remiMxion  duty  wo.,  iked  in  the  fo- 
tition,  were :  salt,  mm,  tea,  sugar,  niolaxscx, 
coarse  wnoKcnM,  lines  and  hooks,  F':til-cloth, 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.  This  petition,  present- 
ed to  Congress  in  tho  year  1790,  was  rcforn  I 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  JefferHon),  f'>r  a 
report  upon  it  {  and  his  report  was,  that  a  draw- 
back of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  that  tlio 
fisheries  are  not  tu  draw  support  (i'om  the  Treas- 
ury J  tho  words,  "  drawback  of  duty,"  only  ap- 
plying to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
salt  upon  that  part  of  the  fish  which  were  ship 
ped  to  foreign  countries :  and  to  this  effect  wal 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  i  briefly  review  the 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789 — the  same  which  imposed 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  and  which 
granted  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  barrel  on  pickled 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  pork  export- 
ed, and  Ave  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex- 
ported— declared  these  bounties  to  be  *'  in  lieu 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  salt  employed  and  expended 
thereon."  This  act  is  decisive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  it  declares  the  bounty 
to  be  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  salt  duty.  In 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
all  drawbacks,  and  only  grants  the  bounty  on 
the  part  of  the  fish  which  is  exported.  In  the 
third  place,  it  gives  the  same  bounty,  and  in  the 
same  words,  to  the  exporters  of  salted  beef  and 
pork  which  is  given  to  the  exporters  of  fish : 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  to  be 
created  among  the  raisers  of  swine  and  cattle — 
which  negatives  the  idea  of  this  being  an  cn- 
couri^ment  to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doubled :  it 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel : 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  ailow- 
auces  were  also  doubled :  they  were  raised  from 
five  to  ten  cents  the  barrel  and  the  quintal.  By 
this  act  the  bounties  and  allowances  both  ta 
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n»h  and  proTlnlotiP,  wins  lU'scTiliol  to  J*  "  In 
lieu  of  firnwbock  of  Iho  ilufy  on  nalt  uwil  in  cu- 
ring fl^h  mJ  provixii.nn  cx|K)rtc«I.'' 

a.  The  »ct  of  1792  rriwals  '"the  l>oimtjr  In 
lieu  of  (Ir«wl)ack  on  tWM  (l«h ;  "  »nd,  "  in  lieu 
of  that,  and  ax  rommutntion  thrrcof,  ami  m  an 
vqiiivalent  therefor,"  dhifUi  llm  liounty  from  the 
'•  quintftl  "  of  dried  Huh  to  the  "  tonnaflo  "  of 
the  Ashing  tc8m>I  ;  and  chanfrca  .ta  name  fW)m 
•'  bounty  "  to  "  allowance."  This  la  the  key  act 
to  the  prcflcnt  nyHtcm  of  tonnage  allowance  to 
ihe  fishing  tcsbcI  ;  and  was  paxMd  upon  the 
petition  of  the  flshennen,  and  to  enable  the 
"  crcw  "  of  the  vensel  to  draw  the  l)ounty  in- 
vtcod  of  letting  it  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porting mcrchaut.  ft  waa  done  upon  the  flaher- 
mcn's  petition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crcw, 
interested  in  the  adventure,  and  who  had  paid 
tlie  duty  on  the  ealt  which  they  used.  And  to 
exclude  all  idea  of  considering  this  change  as  a 
cliangc  of  policy,  and  to  cut  ofT  all  inference  that 
the  allowance  was  now  to  become  a  bounty 
from  the  Treasury  ns  an  encoura^^oment  for  a 
seaman's  nursery,  the  net  went  on  to  make  this 
precise  ar.J  explicit  declaration:  ^^  That  the 
allowance  so  granted  to  the  fahing  venael  waa 
a  commutation  of,  and  an  equivalent  for,  the 
bounty  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the  duties  t)H- 
posed  on  the  importation  of  the  salt  tised  in 
airing  the  fish  exported,^*  This  is  plain  lan- 
guage— the  plain  language  used  by  legislators 
of  that  day — and  defies  misconception,  misun- 
derstanding, or  cavil. 

4.  In  1797  the  duty  on  salt  was  raised  from 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 
same  act  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 
the  bounties  both  to  exported  salted  provisions 
and  pickled  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 
fishing  vessels.  The  salt  duty  was  raised  one- 
third  and  a  fraction:  and  these  bounties  and 
allowances  were  raised  one-third.  Thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  was  added  all  round ; 
and  the  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 
again  declaring  the  bounties  and  allowances  to 
be  a  commutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the 
Ealt  duty. 

5.  The  act  of  April  12th,  1800,  continues  the 
salt  duty,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 
provisions  and  pickled  fish  exported,  and  all  the 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  for  ten  years  ;  and 
then  adds  this  proviso :  "  That  these  allowances 
<hall  not  be  understoml  to  be  continued  for  a 


longer  time  than  the  rorfp«|)ondont  ilullr*  on 
nalt,  rt»«p«'etively,  for  which  the  Kaid  allowanct-i 
were  granted,  ohall  U-  payable."  .Such  an-  tiio 
termn  of  the  act  of  the  year  iHoO.  It  in  a  dinchtr. 
ft  naila  up,  ami  cnishcM  every  thing.  It  nhou  h 
that  Conpreds  w  n  <leteniiined  that  the  suit 
duty,  and  the  bountieH  and  allowanceK,  shoii'd 
be  one  and  indivisible:  that  they  hIkhiM  conn*, 
and  go  together — xhould  riw  and  fall  together— 
should  live  and  <lie  together. 

0.  In  18(»7,  Mr.  .leflerscvn  Ining  President, 
the  salt  tax  wa.>4  olralishcd  upon  his  n>coin- 
nendation:  and  with  it  ail  the  bounties  atnl 
allowances  to  fluhi  if  vessels,  to  pickled  flsli, 
and  to  saltetl  Itcef  <.iid  pork  were  all  swept 
away.  The  same  act  abolished  the  whole.  The 
first  section  repealed  the  salt  duty :  the  second 
repealed  the  bounties  and  allowances:  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
day — namely,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  IHdH : 
a  day  which  deserves  to  Ims  nationally  com- 
memorati.-d,  as  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  o<li- 
ous,  criminal  and  impious  tax.  The  b<  ficont 
and  meritorious  act  was  in  these  words :  "7'/t(// 
from  and  after  t/ie  first  day  of  January  next, 
so  much  of  any  art  as  allows  a  bounty  on  eX' 
ported  salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish,  in  lieu 
of  drawback  oftht  duties  on  the  salt  employvd 
in  curing  the  samt,  and  so  much  of  any  act  us 
males  allowances  to  the  owners  and  crews  of 
fishing  vessels,  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  on  the  salt  ttted  in  the  same,  shall 
be,  and  the  some  hereby  is  repealed.^^  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tix  in  the  Unitc«l 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it.  It  fell,  with  all  its  accessories,  un- 
der the  republican  administratiou  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
Bon — and  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  vote  of  many  fede- 
ralists: so  much  more  favorable  were  the  old 
federalists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.  The  tax,  and  its  progeny 
lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  1813.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  revived  them — the  tax  and  its  off- 
spring together ;  but  only  as  a  temporary  niea» 
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uru — as  a  war  tax — to  cea.se  within  one  year  after 
thv  termination  of  the  war.  Before  that  year  was 
3ut,  the  tax,  and  its  appendages  were  contin- 
ued^not  for  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  have  not  been  re- 
pealed yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  ijould  then  have  been  obtained  to  continue 
tills  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  time ;  a  fallacious  reliance,  but  always 
seductive  to  men  of  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
peraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  n-iected  by  every  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  fact, 
that  no  part  of  them  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  ever  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  which  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  arrived  at  the  field  of 
her  labors — ^which  remained  out  three  years, 
waging  actual  war  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep — a  war  in  which  a  brave  heart,  a  steady 
eye,  and  an  iron  nerve  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ; — this  noble  whaler  got 
nothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  were 
carried  jn  in  diminutive  vessels,  as  small  as  five 
tons,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores, 
nnd  ou  the  shallow  bonks  of  Newfoimdiand. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
might  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
and  these  whalers  receive  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duty  on  imported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  clause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  clause,  which  proposes  the  reduction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  which  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undergo.  And  here,  it  is  not  the  com- 
promise act  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed :  a  pre- 
vious act  shares  that  censure  with  it.  In  1830 
ae  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-half,  to  take  efiect 
in  1830  and  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  should  have  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  efiect;  but  it  failed  of  success. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  passed  in  1833, 
and  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty— a  reduction  wliich  has  now  reduced  it 
two-thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce  it 
still  lower — when  this  act  was  passed,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances 
should  have  taken  place.  The  two  senators 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  and 
brought  it  here  to  be  registered  as  the  royal 
edicts  were  registered  in  the  times  of  the  old 
French  monarchy;  when  these  two  senators 
concocted  this  act,  they  should  have  inserted  a 
provision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  reduction 
of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  with  the 
salt  tax :  they  should  have  placed  these  allow- 
anc«6,  and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  Jraw- 
backs,  all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  them 
all  in  proportion  to  the  r«d'"  ''on  of  the  duties 
on  the  articles  on  whicn  they  were  founded. 
They  did  cot  do  this.  They  omitted  the  whole ; 
with  what  mischief  you  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances.  I  attempted  to  supply  a  part 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  in  rela- 
tion  to  drawbacks,  which  was  read  to  you  at  the 
commencement  of  these  remaks.  Failing  in 
that  motion,  I  made  no  further  attempt,  but 
waited  for  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  ques- 
tions, to  show  the  mischief  and  to  enforce  the 
remedy.  That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain  re- 
ports from  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation 
to  the  salt  duty  and  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances,  which  have  been  printed  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  constitute  part  of  the 
salt  document.  No.  196.  From  that  document  I 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  evidences  of  one 
branch  of  the  mischief — the  pecuniary  branch 
of  it — ^which  the  omission  to  make  the  proper 
reductions  in  these  allowances  has  inflicted 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-fourth  in  the 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should  have 
been  reduced  one-fourth  also,  which  would  have 
made  them  about  ij^lCOjOOO.  In  1832  the  duty 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  were  paid  in  full,  and  amounted  to 
$234,137 ;  they  should  have  been  reduced  one- 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  hare  discharged 
them.    The  compromise  act  was  made  in  1833. 
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and,  under  the  operation  of  that  act,  the  salt 
duty  has  undergone  biennial  reductions,  until  it 
IS  now  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  original 
amount :  if  it  had  provided  for  the  correspond- 
ent reduction  of  the  Ashing  bounties  and  allow- 
tnces,  there  would  have  been  saved  from  that 
year  to  the  year  1839 — the  last  to  which  the 
returns  have  been  made  up — an  annual  average 
turn  of  about  $150,000,  or  a  gross  sum  of  about 
$900,000.  The  prospective  loss  can  only  be 
estimated ;  but  it  is  to  increase  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  large  reductions  in  the  salt  duty  in  the 
;ear8  1841  and  1842. 

The  present  yeaV,  1840,  lacks  but  a  little  of 
exhausting  the  whole  amount  of  the  salt  reve- 
nue in  paying  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances ;  the  next  year  will  take  more  than  the 
whole ;  and  the  year  after  will  require  about 
double  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
jear  to  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fisK  ipr 
rcssels :  thus  producing  the  same  result  aa  iii 
Ihe  case  of  the  sugar  duties— the  whole  amount 
of  the  salt  duty,  and  as  much  more  out  of  other 
duties,  being  paid  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen, as  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  tax, 
and  considerably  more,  is  paid  to  the  sugar- 
refiners.  The  results  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  ensuing  ones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
are  computations  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
last  ascertained  year's  operations.  The  last 
year  to  which  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
business  is  made  up,  is  the  year  1838 ;  and  for 
that  year  they  stand  thus :  Salt  imported,  in 
round  numbers,  seven  millions  of  bushels ;  net 
revenue  fix)m  it,  about  $430,000  j  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  the  present  year  to  be  the  same, 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
the  loss  to  the  Treasury  will  be  $206,000 ;  for 
the  salt  duty  this  year  will  undergo  a  fur- 
tlicr  reduction.  In  1842,  when  this  duty  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  it  is  computed  at  about 
$170,000,  while  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
$320,000,  the  salt  revenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
little  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  it;  and, 
after  deducting  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
fees,  which  come  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
imount  to  $52,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
millions ;  after  deducting  this  item,  there  will 


bo  a  deficiency  of  about  $200,000  in  the  salt 
revenue,  in  meeting  the  drawbacks,  in  the  .shn|>fl 
of  bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it. 
Thus  two-thinls  of  the  whole  amount  of  th« 
salt  revenue  is  at  this  time  paid  to  the  tishin;: 
vessels.  Next  year  it  will  all  go  to  them  ;  and 
after  1842,  we  shall  have  to  raise  money  from 
other  sources  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  ptr 
annum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  product' 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  dniw- 
backs,  which  were  permitted  to  take  the  fonii 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act ! 
that  act  which  is  styled  sacred  and  inviolublo  I 

Of  the  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
compromise  act,  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  reducing  tho  correspondent 
bounties  and  allowances  to  the  fishing  interest 
—of  these  remi^aing  mischiefs,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one;  and 
merely  to  mention  that,  and  not  to  argue  it. 
It  is  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received — 
the  payment  of  any  thing  which  exceeds  the 
drawback  of  the  duty.  Up  to  that  point,  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbacks,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  changed  to  the 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutional  right  oi 
Congress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in  :  I  deny  the  constitutional  right  to  per- 
mit a  drawback  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  This  is  my  position,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  mm : 
and  I  boldly  afiirm  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  from  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  pre- 
senting, in  a  single  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  what  I  have  been  detailin^^.  It  is,  that  tho 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  from  sugar,  suit, 
and  molasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands !     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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upon  a  nation  of  sevcnttM.n  millions  of  people, 
upon  three  articles  of  unirersal  consumption, 
ni  ticIoH  of  necessity,  and  of  comfort,  is  laid  for 
tlie  benefit  of  a  few  dozen  rum  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen  ; 
and  not  being  sufEcicnt  for  them,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  and  presented  to  them !  and  all  this 
the  effect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passage,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable  !  and  w  hich  will  eventually  sink 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
by  a  cry  which  was  invented  by  knavery,  and 
is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  faction — a 
cry  that  that  compromise  saved  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present — which  I  prove  to 
be  true — and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  even  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarchs,  in  any  other  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowances— the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abusefully.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
the  imported  salt,  which  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proved, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  of  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  back  this  year 
§355,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  which  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  entire  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States !  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States— leaving  not  a 
handful  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themsel'^°8  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home — and  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part.  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  few 
thousand  fishermen;  and  if  this  compromise 
tct  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amount,  after 
1342,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  this  small 

*  About  fuur  und  a  quarter  mll'lons  Uken  Hnce ;  and  sUII 


class— not  equal  in  number  to  the  farmers  in  ■ 
common  Kentucky  county ;  and  other  money 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  makn 
good  the  deficiency.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  evil,  and  render  a  great 
service  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  toto  the 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  allowances  erected 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  propose,  and  that 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  to  correct 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducing  the  payments 
to  the  fishermen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  salt :  but  the  true  remedy  is  the 
one  applied  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion— total  repeal  of  both. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

EXPENDITUKES  OF  THE  GOVEUNMENT. 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment more  seriously  claim  the  attention  of 
statesmen  than  at  that  of  its  expenses.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  increase 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  all 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  judicious  economy.  This  obligation  was  te\i 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  principle 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  party,  which,  whether 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  or  Democratic  as 
now,  is  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  in 
its  creed.  Mr.  Jefl'crson  largely  rested  the 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it;  and 
deservedly :  for  even  in  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  after  the  enlargement  of 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were  but  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  f'jnroe's  administration,  sixteen  years 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  millions ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  (six- 
teen years  more),  they  had  risen  to  about  thir- 
teen millions.  At  the  same  time,  at  each  of 
these  epochs,  and  in  fact,  in  every  year  of  every 
administration,  there  were  payments  from  the 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  temporary  ob- 
jects, often  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  regular 
governmental  expenses.  Thus,  in  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  JefTerson,  the  whole  outky  from  ih« 
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Ticasury,  was  about  twelve  millioTis  and  a  half ; 
of  which  eight  millions  wc "  o  tbo  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  or:  '  public  debt,  and 
about  one  million  to  oth>."  xlra  objects.  And 
ia  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monioo,  the  whole  pay- 
ments were  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollara, 
of  which  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  above  eight 
millions  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary objects.  Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Yon 
Buren's  administration,  this  aggregate  of  outlay 
for  all  objects  had  risen  to  about  thirty-seven 
millions,  which  the  opposition  called  thirty- 
nine  ;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  government,  made  a  great 
outcry  against  the  extravagance  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  people,  not  understanding  the 
subject,  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  force 
and  truth  of  that  accusation,  while  the  real  ex- 
penses were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  sum. 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  authentic 
form,  the  author  of  this  "View  obtained  a  call 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  different  payments, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
would  be  placed  under  three  heads — the  ordi- 
nary, the  extraordinary,  and  the  public  debt — 
specifying  the  items  of  each ;  and  extending 
from  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal), to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  charged  with  extrava- 
gance. This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  three  columns,  with  specifications, 
as  required ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  tempo- 
rary and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per- 
manent interest  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
financial  working  of  the  government,  and  fixing 
points  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expendi- 
ture— very  proper  to  be  looked  back  upon  by 
those  who  would  hold  the  government  to  some 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
money.  There  has  been  no  such  examination 
since  the  year  1840:  there  would  seem  to  be 
room  for  it  now  (1855),  when  the  aggi-egate  of 
appropriations  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  deduction  for  extraordinaries  would 
largely  reduce  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
enough  behind  to  astound  the  lovers  of  economy. 
Three  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  each  with- 
in itself,  exceeds  by  upwards  of  four  to  one,  the 
whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  upwards  of 
double  of  such  expense  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 


roe ;  and  eorao  milliouH  more  than  the  some 
aggregate  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Bnrcn. 
These  three  branches  are,  1.  The  civil,  diplo 
niatic,  and  miscellaneous,  $17,2C5,029  and  5C 
cents.    2.  The  naval  service  (without  the  i)en- 
sions  and  "reserved"  list),  $15,012,001  and  53 
cents.    3.  The   army,    fortifications,    military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  $12,57  1,4'jO 
and  C4  cents.    These  three  branches  of  cx])cndi- 
turo  alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars — to  which  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.   The  dormant  spirit 
of  economy — hoped  to  be  only  dormant,  not 
dead — should  wake  up  at  this  exhibition  of  the 
public  expenditure  :  and  it  is  with  that  view — 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
economical  members  of  Congress,  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  now  made — that  this  chapter  is  writ- 
ten— and  some  regard  invoked  for  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.    The  evils  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great.    Besides  the  bur- 
den upon  the  people,  it  leads  to  corruption  in 
the  government,  and  to  a  janissary  horde  of 
office  holders  to  Uve  upon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislation,  and  poison- 
ing the  fountains  of  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion  to  their  own  purposes.    More 
tlian  that.    It  is  the  true  source  of  the  just  di»- 
content  of  the  Southern  States,  and  must  aggra- 
vate more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complaint 
against  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  bo 
chiefly  expended  in  the  other.    That  complamt 
was  great  enough  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions :  it  is  now  seventy  odd  ! 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  federal  government  was  created, 
and  familiar  with  its  financial  working  from  the 
time  its  fathers  put  it  into  operation,  could  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vigor  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  pui«,  by  reducing  the  number  of  thosu 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.    To 
complete  the  effect  of  this  chapter,  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  speech 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government,  as  presentmg  practical  views  upon 
a  subject  of  permanent  interest,  and  more  wop 
thy  of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

f  XPENSKS  OF  THE  OOVEnNMEXT.  COMPAP.ATIVE 
AND  PKOOHE9SIVE,  AND  bEPAP.ATEU  FUOM  EX- 
TUA01tDINAUIE8. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  these  tabular  Rtatcments  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  proposed  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  purpose, 
asked  tiiat  the  papers  should  bo  sent  to  him 
(which  was  done)  ;  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say 
tliat  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 
in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  view  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
going  back  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion ;  and  thereby  enabling  every  citizen,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  necessary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  the  country  ivith  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — that  they  had  risen  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enopnous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
monsters  of  extravagance  ;  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  each.  These  systematic  efforts 
— this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  floor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty-nine — 
and  the  effect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  to  require  some  more 
furmal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
individual  could  give — something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past — coming  into  the 
Senate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe — remaining 
•n  it  ever  since — a  friend  to  economy  in  public 
tnd  in  private  life — and  closely  scrutinizing  the 


expenditarcs  of  the  government  during  tha 
whole  time — he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himself  to  be  very 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and 
to  have  exposed  the  delusion  of  this  t/iirteen 
and  thirty-nine  million  bugbear ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  first  place,  ho 
was  disinclined  to  bandy  contradictions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  obtained 
a  view  of  the  facts.  This  view  he  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  of  p»"ocuring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  :jow  presented  it. 
It  was  ready  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  could  wish  every  citi- 
zen to  have  the  picture  in  his  ( wn  hands,  that 
he  might  contemplate  it  at  h.'d  own  fireside,  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  could  wish  every  citizen 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  or'^er ;  ho 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  one  of  these 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the 
American  Senate ;  but  that  was  impossible ; 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  possible, 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extra 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  reach  every 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  the  tables,  and  explained 
their  character  and  contents.  The  first  one 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  columns,  and  ex- 
hibited the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  from  the  year  1824 
to  1839,  inclusive  ;  the  second  one  (marked  B) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments annually  made  on  account  of  all  tempo- 
rary or  extraordinary  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  for  the  same  period.  The  second 
table  was  explanatory  of  the  third  column  of 
the  first  one  ;  and  the  two,  taken  together, 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
penditures, and  the  comparative  expenditures 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  period  which 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  examined  the  actual  and  the 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  the  years,  taken 
from  the  two  contrasted  periods  referred  to, 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ro'^ults  which  the  comparison  would  exhibit. 
He  took  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  tables — the  years  1824  and  1839 
— and  began  with  the  first  item  in  the  first 
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column.    This  showed  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  every  object  for  the  year  1824,  to  have 
been  831,898,538  47— very  near  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  said  Mr.  B.,  and  if  stated  alone, 
and  without  explanation,  very  capable  of  aston- 
isliing  the  public,  of  imposing  upon  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  raising  a  cry  against  the  dieadful 
extravagance,  the  corruption,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.    Taken 
by  itself  (and  indisputably  true  it  is  in  itself), 
and  this  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions 
is  very  sufficient  to  effect  all  this  surprise  and 
indignation  in  the  public  mind ;  but,  passing  on 
to  the  second  column  to  sec  what  were  the  ex- 
penditures, independent  of  the  public  debt,  and 
this  large  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  reduced 
more  than  one  half;  it  sinks  to  $15,330,144  71. 
This  is  a  heavy  deduction ;  but  it  is  not  all. 
Paiseing  on  to  the  third  column,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  for 
permanent  and  ordinary  objects,  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
this  same  year,  were  only  $7,107,892  05 ;  be- 
ing less  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  near  thirty-two  millions.     This  looks 
quite  reasonable,  and  goes  far  towards  relieving 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  from  the  imputa- 
tion to  which  a  view  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  the   year  would    have  subjected  it. 
But,  to  make  it  entirely  satisfactory,  and  to 
enable  every  citizen  to  understand  the  impor- 
tant point  of  the  government  expenditures — a 
point  on  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative government  should  be  always  well 
informed — to  attain  this  full  satisfaction,  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
our  eyes  on  its  first  column,  imder  the  year 
1824.     We  shall  there  find  every  temporary 
snd  extraordinary  object,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  it,  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
an  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions.    We  shall  there 
find  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  third  columns.    The  first  item  is 
the  sum  of  $16,568,393  76,  paid  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  thfl  public  debt. 
The  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,891,386  56,  paid 
to  merchants  for  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired 
Florida.    And  so  on  through  nine  minor  items, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  public 
debt,  to  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter. 


This  total  added  to  the  sum  paid  on  :it.v.our.t  m'i 
the  public  debt,  makes  close  upon  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  this,  deducted  from  the 
apgregaf .»  of  near  thirty-two  milliotis,  leaves  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions  for  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  government — the  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses  —during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  result.  It  ex- 
empts the  aoininistration  of  that  period  from 
the  imputation  of  extravagance,  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures might  have  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninfcrmed  persons.  It  clears  that  adminis- 
tration from  all  blame.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  candid  mind.  And  now  let  us  apply 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  s-ome  year 
of  the  present  administration,  now  so  inconti- 
nently charged  with  ruinous  extravagance.  Lei 
US  see  how  the  same  rule  will  work  when  ap- 
plied to  the  present  period ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  us  take  the  last  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let  others  take  any  year  that  they 
please,  or  as  many  as  they  please :  I  take  one, 
because  I  only  propose  to  give  an  example  ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  the  table,  because  it 
is  the  last.  Let  us  proceed  with  this  examina-  . 
tion,  and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  com* 
parative,  will  be. 

Commencing  with  the  aggregate  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  oil  objects,  Mr.  B.  said 
it  would   be    seen  at  the   foot  of  the   first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,396  80 ;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75  ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525  800  18  ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  hO'V  this  aggregate  of 
thirty-seven  millions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.    It  was  a  great  reduction ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-thirds  from  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  gOTernment — its  ordinary  and 
permanent   expenses — an    inconceivably  small 
sum  for  a  great  nation  of  seventeen  millions 
of  souls,  covermg  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.    To  trace  this  reduction — to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
Mid  the  third  columns,  Mr.  B.  would  follow  the 
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aamo  process  wluch  ho  had  pursued  in  explain- 
ing tlic  cxi)enditure8  of  tho  year  1824,  and  ask 
for  nothing  in  one  case  wltich  had  not  been 
granted  in  tho  other. 

1.  Tlic  first  item  to  be  deducted  from  tho 
thirty-seven  milhon  aggregate,  was  the  sum  of 
)iill,14G.509  05,  paid  on  account  of  tho  public 
debt.     lie  reiHiated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  fur  it  was  paid  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes ;  and  these  Treasury  ncti£  were  so  much 
debt  incurred  to  supply  tho  place  of  tho  revenue 
deposited  with  tho  States,  in  183C,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  tho  suspension  of  1837,  or  duo 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.    To  supply  the  place  of  these  unattain- 
able funds,  the  government  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes ;  but  faithful  to  tho  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt,  it  paid 
off  tho  debt  almost  as  fust  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amounting  to  almost  tho  one-third  part 
of  tho  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  tho  administration  as  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt ! — a  mere    payment  of  Treasury   notes 
which  wo  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue — our  three  in- 
Etalments  of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  false  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  captured  by 
tho  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.      The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson  left  the  country  free  from 
public  debt :  its  worthy  successor  will  do  the 
same. 

Removal  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — to  be  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  hal£ 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
B.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  of  ihe  thirty-two  million  aggre- 
gate in  1824,  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount. 


Tho  very  first  item,  that  of  the  payment  of  puN 
lie  debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes, 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  dollars :  it  sunk  it 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twenty-six.  Tlio 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  $12,050,977, 
and  reduced  the  twenty-six  millions  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  Hero  then  is  a  result  which  is  at- 
tained by  tho  same  process  which  applies  to  the 
year  1824,  p.nd  to  every  other  year,  and  whicn 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  must  put  to  fiight 
and  to  shame  all  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  extrava- 
gance. In  the  first  place  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures have  not  iucreased  threefold  in  fifteen 
years;  they  have  not  risen  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  millions,  as  incontinently  asserted 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  millions 
to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.  And  how  have 
they  risen  7  By  paying  last  year  eleven  mil- 
lions for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twelve 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wars,  removals 
of  Indians,  and  increase  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  items  as  «iumerated.  The  result  is 
a  residuum  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  real  expenses  of  the  govemmert;  a  sum 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlemen 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  would  be  an 
economical  expenditure ;  very  well  !  here  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  I  which  is  a  million  and  » 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

DEATU  OF  ME.  JUSTICE  BAHBOUB  OF  THE  8U 
PBEME  COUET,  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  PETEE 
V.  DANIEL,  ESQ.,  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

-f        ■ 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  I  had 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  deemed 
it  for  a  young  member) — to  be  in  habitual  so- 
ciety with  such  a  man — one  of  the  same  mess 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  service.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  my  part 
It  was  a  talented  mess — among  others  the  bril- 
liant orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland  ; 
and  the  eloquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  Senate, 
brother  to  the  representative :  their  cousin  the 
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rcpresentatiTe  John  S.  Barbour,  equal  to  either 
in  the  cmlowmcnta  of  the  mind  :  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia: Trimble  and  Clay  of  Kentucky.  I  knew 
the  advantage  of  such  association — and  cher- 
i:«hed  it.  From  that  time  I  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  during  the  twenty-one 
winters  which  his  duties,  cither  as  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  required  him  to  be  at  Washington.  lie 
was  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
public— modest,  virtuous,  pure  :  artless  as  a 
child  :  full  of  domestic  affections :  patriotic  : 
filially  devoted  to  Virginia  as  his  mother  State, 
and  a  friend  to  the  Union  from  conviction  and 
Dcntiment.  He  had  a  clear  mind — a  close,  log- 
ical and  effective  method  of  speaking— copious 
without  diffusion ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subject,  both  with  knowledge  and  sincerity,  he 
was  always  listened  to  with  favor.  Ho  was 
gome  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Pi'esident  Van  Buren  in  1837,"  in  place  of  Mr. 
Justice  Duval,  resigned.  Ho  had  the  death 
which  knows  no  pain,  and  which,  to  the  body, 
is  sleep  without  waking.  He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Supreme  Coui-t,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  had  done  his  part  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  conferences  Tvhich  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  impose  almost  nightly  on 
the  learned  judges.  In  the  morning  he  was 
supposed  by  his  servant  to  be  sleeping  late,  and, 
finally  going  to  his  bedside,  found  liim  dead — 
the  face  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  muscle  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natural  posture.  It  was  evident 
that  the  machinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself 
and  without  a  shock.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  V. 
Daniel,  Esq.,  of  the  same  State,  also  appointed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren — one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instance  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self- 
denial,  and  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  personal 
friendship,  and  regard  for  honor  and  decorum, 
occurred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  the  Senate :  the  time  for 
Lis  re-«Iection  came  round :  he  had  some  per- 
sonal enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  joined  to 
the  whig  party,  could  defeat  him :  and  it  was  a 
high  object  with  the  admmistration  at  Wash- 
ington (that  of  Mr.  Adams),  to  have  him  de- 


feated. The  disaffected  and  the  op|Mi.sitiun  com* 
bined  together,  counted  their  numbt-rs,  ascer- 
tained their  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
dispose  of  the  election ;  but  only  in  favor  ul 
some  one  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Uandulpli. 
Thoy  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Bnrbour.  It  wai 
the  natural  a.scent  in  the  grarlation  of  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and  he  desired  it ;  and,  it  may  b« 
said,  the  place  desired  him  :  for  he  was  a  man  to 
adorn  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
honor  forbid ;  for  with  him  Burns's  line  was  a 
law  of  his  nature  :  Where  you  feci  your  honor 
grip,  let  that  still  be  your  border.  lie  was  tiio 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  llandolpli, 
and  would  not  be  used  against  him ;  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  which  put  an 
end  to  their  solicitations.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  with  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Ilandolph,  was 
then  offered  the  place :  and  took  it.  It  was  hi» 
first  step  in  the  road  to  the  whig  camp ;  when- 
he  arrived  eventually — and  lodged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vice-presidential  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  was  a  Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  mr>st  perfect  model  of  that 
most  respectable  class — living  on  his  ample 
estate,  baronially,  with  his  family,  his  slaves, 
his  fiocks  and  herds — all  well  cared  for  by  him- 
self, and  happy  in  his  care.  A  farmer  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course — dividing  his  time  between  his  estate, 
his  library,  his  professional,  and  his  public  du- 
ties—scrupulously attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  school  of  politics  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Jolm  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Macon,  and  others, 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  economy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stations, 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  democratic  candidates 
His  administration  had  been  so  acceptable  tc 
his  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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wtu>  a  matter  of  form,  Rono  through  acconllng 
to  custom,  but  tho  rt'sult  commanded  by  the 
party  in  tlio  difrurent  States  in  appointing  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  tho  will  of  tho  people  who  sent  tho 
delegates.  On  tho  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
nominations  were  made  as  in  tho  election  of 
1 830— General  William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President ;  und  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  Tho  leading  states- 
men of  the  whig  party  were  again  passed  by  to 
make  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  of  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominatione  to  military  men,  and  an 
"  odor  of  gunpowder  "  was  considered  a  suflBcient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  tho  civil 
qualifications,  or  tho  actual  military  fame  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  Availability,  to 
use  their  own  jargon,  was-  tho  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — that  is,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselves  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  tho  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  set  him  aside.  IIow  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  bo  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectful  means  were  necessarj'  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  j  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
concertedly  importuned  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  Ho  would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. When  he  did  so  he  certainly  expected 
an  open  decision — a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  according 
to  tho  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  the  fact. 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention:  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  committee :  the 
committee  disposed  of  him  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
inventions — which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  witliout  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
show  what  was  done  :  and  of  which  none  but 


itself  can  lie  its  own  delineator :  and,  therefore, 
here  it  is : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  delegates  from  each  Stat« 
be  requested  to  assemble  es  a  delegation,  and 
appoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in 
number,  to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of 
such  delegation,  and  commimicato  the  same  to 
tho  assembled  committees  of  .ill  tho  delegations, 
to  bo  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their 
principals ;  and  that  thereupon  the  delegates 
from  each  State  bo  requested  to  assemble  aa  • 
delegation,  and  ballot  foi  candidates  for  the 
offlccs  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  commit  the  ballot  designating 
tho  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom  given, 
to  its  committee ;  and  thereupon  all  the  com- 
mittees shall  aiisemblo  and  compare  the  several 
ballots,  and  rc].ort  tho  result  of  the  same  to 
their  several  dulegations,  together  with  such 
facts  ns  may  l«ar  upon  the  nomination;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-assemble  and 
ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above  offices, 
and  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  com- 
mittees, and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one  man  for  candi- 
date for  Presidoit,  said  committee  shall  report 
the  result  to  tho  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  majority, 
then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  balloting 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  its 
consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State ;  and  each  State  represented  here 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  dclegor 
tion  in  the  committee." 

As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Years  is  intended 
to  show  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  than  what 
was  ione ;  and  as  the  election  of  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  highest  part  of  that  working ;  and 
as  the  party  nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date is  the  election  of  that  candidate  so  far  as 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  points  of 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  his- 
torical, and  commends  itself  to  the  commentar 
tors  upon  our  constitution.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President.  Here  is  a  process  through 
multiplied  filtrations  by  which  the  popular  sen- 
timent is  to  be  deduced  tcom  the  masses,  collected 
in  little  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  cur- 
rent, and  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  convention 
— ^no  one  seeing  the  source,  or  course  of  any 
one  of  the  streams.  Algebra  and  alchemy 
must  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  work 
out  a  quotient  from  such  a  combination  of  signs 
and  symbols.    Buc  it  was  done.    Those  who 
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wt  the  t'-^i'i  could  work  it:  and  the  quotient 
was  political  death  to  Mr.  Clay.  The  result 
produced  was — for  General  Scott,  IC  votes  : 
for  Mr.  Clay,  UO  votes :  for  General  Harrison, 
148  votes.  And  as  tlio  law  of  these  conventions 
fwallows  up  nil  minorities  in  an  ascertained 
nu^jority,  so  the  majority  for  General  Harrison 
♦wallowed  up  the  lOG  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay 
and  General  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
victor,  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate and  all  their  friends  bound  to  join  in 
liis  support  And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1840  was  effected  1  a  process  certainly  not 
within  the  purview  of  those  framcrs  of  the 
constitution,  who  supposed  they  were  giving  to 
a  nation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
there  was  to  bo  an  embittered  contest — the  se- 
verest ever  known  in  our  country.  Two  powers 
were  in  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  each 
strong  within  itself,  and  truly  formidable  when 
united— the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
league  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States — now  criminal  as  well  as 
bankrupt,  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  national  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
President  friendly  to  it.  In  elections  as  in  war 
money  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, and  a  temper,  to  furnish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint.  By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
being  subject  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nished without  restraint,  and  with  all  the  good 
mil  of  a  self-interest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasury  scheme,  presented  it  as  an 
enemy  to  paper  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  influence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
debtors,  over  presses,  over  travelling  agents, 
was  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
and  in  amounts  of  money  almost  fabulous ;  and 
in  ways  not  dreamed  of.  The  mode  of  operat- 
ing divided  itself  into  two  general  classes,  one 
coercive — addressed  to  the  business  pursuits 
and  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
other  seductive,  and  addressed  to  its  passions. 
The  phrases  given  out  in  Congress  against  the 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  became 
t-'-eU  to  speak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  that  the  re-election  of 


Mr.  Van  Burcn  would  bo  the  Fipnnl  for  tlio 
downfall  of  all  prices,  the  rum  ul'  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  newspa|)iTn 
in  all  the  trading  districts   lH>(;an  to  abound 
with  such  advcrtiricmentH  as  these  :   '  T/ie  gub- 
acribtT  will  pay  six  dullara  a  barrel  J  or  flour 
if  Ilarriton  ia  eittted,  and  three  dullart  if 
Van  Buren  w."    '•  The  aubacriber  -iCiU  payflve 
dollara  a  hundred  fur  pork  ij  Ihimaon  it 
elected,  and  tao  and  a  half  if  Van  liuren  i«." 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  through  the  diircrent  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advcrtiecnients  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
cles mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price  for  them.    In  this  ww}  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  coercivcly  upon 
the  business,  the  property,  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  people.     The  class  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.     Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and   hard 
cider  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  show  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  raised  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  after 
the  fashion  of  frontier  huts,  and  cider  drank  iu 
them  out  of  gourds  in  the  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them :  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  cider  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties  and   public   gatherings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  with  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompani<Hl  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  und  incited 
by  incessant  speaking.     A  system  of  public 
gathermgs  was  got  up  which  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  town — which  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  excite ;  and  many  of  which  gather- 
ings were  truly  enormous  'u  their  numbers — 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computing  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.    The  largest  of  these  gather- 
ings took  place  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion  of  it,  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  friends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  assem- 
blage, and  of  the  myriads  of  others  of  which  it 
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"  Dayton,  the  whole  Loily  tlioro  nsHcniblwl  in 
convention  covered  ten  ncna  liy  actual  meuH- 
urement !     And  at  no  time  wore  there  more 
than  two-thinls  of  the  pei   ilo  on  the  ground. 
Every  hoiiso  with  a  Hag  was  a  hotel  without 
price — the  strings  of  every  door  being  out,  an<l 
every  latch  unfustenod !     One  hunilred  l/inu- 
tfitia  !     It  were  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  det«ile«l  description  of  this  ffiand  gotU- 
eriiig  of  the  people.    AVo  anw  it  nil— felt  it  all — 
and  "hall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
centuiy,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  describe  it.    No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convpy  to  the  mind  of  another, 
;ven  a  faint  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
beheld.      The  bright  and   glorious   day — the 
beautiful  and  hospitable  city — the  green-clad 
end  heaven-blcBscu  valley — the  thousand  flags, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
every  window — the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
barlgcs,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic  inscriptions — and,  more  than  all,  the 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  beating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  things 
which  those  alone  can  proper'y  feel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectacle  of 
time.     The  number  of  peisons  present  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  morninp,  variously  es- 
timated at  from  seventy-five  to  nniety  thousand. 
Conjecture,  however,  was  put  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.    Hero,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  tlie  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measurea  by  three  dificrent  civil  engineers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at :    the  llrst 
fnade  it  77,000,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.    During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
urements, the  number  of  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered  was  continually  changing,  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  witnin.    Mr. 
Van  Burcn  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  very 
little  to  do  business  with.    We  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  at  home.     And  with  respect  to  our 
families,  when  we  leave  upon  a  rally,  we  take 
them  with  ua  !    Our  wives  and  daughters,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  their  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.    There  is  no  man  among 
us  whoso  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-s.'v.    Look 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who 
invited  Henry  Clay,  the  nation's  pride,  to  be 
with  them  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  on 
the  15th  of  August !    Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St.  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground,  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton  I 
>Vh.at  now,  but  the  spirit  of  eeventy-sLx,  does 


all  this  manifest  7  Ay,  and  tchat  tale  dnra  it 
all  tellf  Docs  it  not  say,  that  the  wicked 
charlatanry,  and  mad  ambition,  and  scUlsh 
sclii'iiiings,  of  the  leading  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government,  have 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  very  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  domestic  life?  Does  it  not  apeak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  hands  sit 
without  employment?  Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  holf-recoinjicnRed  toil  of  the  w«>rn  laborer, 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  hard  work, 
u|)on  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  roust  buIh 
sist  himself  and  his  familr  fur  a  month  I  Does 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larucra  in  the  town,  while 
the  gamers  of  the  country  are  overflowing  ? 
Does  it  not  speak  of  want  hero  and  abundance 
there,  without  any  medium  of  czohange  to 
equalize  the  disparity?  D'jos  it  not  speak  of  a 
general  disorganization  of  conventional  opera- 
tions—of embarrassment,  stagnation,  idleness, 
and  despondency — whose  'malign  influences' 
hare  penetrated  the  inner  temples  of  man's 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indignant  speech  and 
unusual  action,  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentle- 
ness, its  love,  its  all  but  divinity  ?  The  truth 
is — and  it  should  be  told — the  women  are  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  these  movements  of  the 
neople.  Look  at  their  liberal  preparations  at 
Nashville.  Look  at  their  boundless  hospitality 
at  Dayton.  Look  at  their  ardor  and  activity 
every  where.  And  last,  though  far  from  the 
least  important,  look  at  their  presence,  in  hun* 
dreds  and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  any 
good  to  be  done,  to  animate  and  encourage,  and 
urge  on  their  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Whence  those  six  hundred  and  forty-four  flags, 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  morning 
breeze,  from  nearly  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dayton  1  From 
the  hand  of  woman.  Whence  the  decorations 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  in 
the  rising  sun,  as  we  ride  through  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  1  From  the  hand  of  wo- 
man. Whence  this  handsonie  and  proudly 
cherished  banner,  under  which  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation returned  from  Nashville,  and  which  now 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  dele- 

gfttion  of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  ?  From  the 
and  of  woman.  Whence  you  richly  wrought 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  standard,  about 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  whose 

[iroduction  has  cost  many  weeks  of  incessant 
abor?  From  the  hand  of  woman.  And  to 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  more  substan- 
tial things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  viands 
prepared  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
flag-houses  around  us,  for  our  refreshment,  and 
all  the  pallets  spreaa  for  our  repose  1  From 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  worked 
up  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  carried 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  but  CO :  out  of  twepty-six  States 
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lu-  received  the  rotes  of  only  aercn.  Ho  seemed 
to  have  bfcn  abandoned  bj  the  iieopio !    On  the 
contrary  he  had  been  unprccedentcdly  support* 
I'll  by  them — had  received  a  larger  popular  vote 
tiitin  ever  had  been  f;ivcn  to  any  President  be- 
fuie !  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
Kaml  votes  more  than  ho  himself  had  received  at 
the  previous  presidential  election  when  ho  beat 
the  8ame  General  Harrison  fourteen  thousand 
votes.    Hero  was  a  startling  fact,  and  ono  to 
excite  inquiry  in  the  public  mind.     How  could 
there  bo  such  overwhelming  defeat  with  such 
(in  enormous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
feated side  ?    This  question  pressed  itself  upon 
every  thinking  mind ;  and  it  was  impoasible  to 
give  it  a  solution  con-sistent  with  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise.    For,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of 
voters  brought  out  on  this  occasion  than  at  the 
previous  election  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
now  mado  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
still  be  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  votes  which 
General  Harrison  received  over  and  above  his 
vote  of  four  years  before.    The  belief  of  false 
and  fraudulent  votes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
fact  susceptible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Many  thought  it  right,  for  the  siike  of  vindi- 
cating the  purity  of  elections,  to  institute  a 
ecrutiny  into  the  votes;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Gushing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
his  election.    Mr.  Tyler  received  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  with  him,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent :  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
behind  Mr.  Von  Buren,  receiving  but  48  elec- 
toral votes.     It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a  single  moral 
effect  of  victory.    The  spirit  of  the  party  ran  as 
high  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
ately, and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


CIIAPTEll    LIX. 

CONCLOtON  OF  MR.  V.\N  IIUKENS  ADMIMSTUA- 
TION. 

The  last  session  of  tho  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
was  barren  of  mcosureM,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  tho  last  of  an  administration  superseded 
by  tho  popular  voice,  and  soon  to  expire ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  tho  brief  rcmamder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  been  barren  of 
measures,  nor  inaiispicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.  It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.  Tho  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restoration  of  tho 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  meas- 
ures, beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  tho  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  be  kept.    One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  tha 
one  that  should  have  suffered  least,  and  wns 
made  to  sufier  most.    The  other  carried  bock 
the  government  to  what  it  was  iqtended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration — ^made  it  in  fact  a 
hard-money  government,  giving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  freeing  the  government  and  tho 
people  from  tho  revulsions  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  paper  system.    No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  tho  exchanges  since  that  time. 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  tho  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government,  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  in  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  tho  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distinction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.    These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

His  administration  was  auspicious  to  tlio 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  re- 
markable exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  much  afQicted  the  Union  for 
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•oiiic  yearn  iM'fnro— »nil  ko  much  more  iton-Iy 
niiico.     FiiiOifiil  to  tliv  KcntiincntM  cxpri'HNiti  in 
tiiH  iiimiKurul  addriMH,  liv  held  n  (Inn  and  tvtn 
cuurMu  Lfttvi'i'ii  MuclioHH  an<l  imrtifH,  >nd  |  nMHcd 
through  lii.H  Unn  without  oflt-nec  to  the  North  or 
thu  South  on  the  Buhject  of  slavery.     He  nron- 
ciii'd  South  ('urolina  to  the  Union — reci-ircd  tlio 
RU|iport  of  lior  deligation  in  Congre»H— sow  hi-* 
adininiiitration  receive  thu  approving  vote  of  her 
general  aMMenibly — und  counted  her  vote  among 
thouo  whicli  he  received  for  tho  presidency — the 
first  preMJilcntiul  voto  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  yinrn.     No  President  ever  ha<l  a  more 
dillicult  time.     Two  general  susiMtnsions  of  tho 
liank8--oiie  at  tlio  beginning,  and  tho  other  to- 
wards thu  close  of  his  administration — the  delin- 
quent institutions  in  both  instances  allying  thom- 
selvea  with  a  great  political  jmrty — were  power- 
ful enough  to  derange  and  distress  thu  business 
of  the  country,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
charge  upon  his  administration  the  mischiefs 
which  themselves  created.   Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  rektions.   The  insurrec- 
tion in  Canada,  contemporaneous  with  his  acces- 
sion to  thu  ])rc8iduncy,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  uud  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  high  duties  with  equal  firmness, 
skill,  and  success.   Tho  border  lino  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousand  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
Join  tho  insurgent  Canadians.   Tho  laws  of  neu- 
trality, tho  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  expe- 
ditions from  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commotion.    And  faithfully  he  did 
so,  using  all  the  means— judicial  and  military — 
which  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  successfully 
fur  the  rai>intcnance  of  neutrality,  but  with  some 


(leritonal  detriment,  l<i«ing  much  popular  favor  in 
the  liorder  States  {ti>n\  \un  HtnnuouH  repreiision 
(if  nil!  to  a  neighlx  ring  people,  iniurging  for 
liiierty,  and  railibii  ily  crushed  in  thu  attempt. 
He  did  his  duty  toward*  Great  Britain  by  pre- 
venting succor  from  going  to  her  revolted  iul>- 
jccts ',  and  when  tho  kci  no  was  changed,  rud  her 
authorities  did  an  injury  to  us  by  th>-  '.:t:rtler 
of  our  citizens,  and  tho  destruction  of  a  ^e«iel 
on  our  own  shore — tho  case  of  tho  Caroline  o* 
SchlosKvr — ho  did  his  duly  to  tho  United  Stalest 
by  demanding  redress ;  and  when  ono  of  tho  al- 
leged |)erpotrators  was  caught  in  tho  State  whcru 
tho  outrage  had  been  committed,  he  did  his  duty 
to  that  State  by  asserting  her  right  to  punish 
tho  infraction  of  her  own  laws.  And  although 
he  did  not  obtain  the  redress  for  the  outrage  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  refuted  to  him,  nor 
tho  right  to  redress  denied,  nor  tiiu  outr%q;e  it- 
6c\{asiumed  by  the  British  government  as  lo-,, 
as  his  administration  lasted.  Rospi'Cted  at 
home,  his  administration  was  equally  so  abroad. 
Cordially  supported  "by  his  friend-  in  Congress, 
ho  was  equally  so  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  lead- 
ing newspaper,  thu  Washington  Globe.  Messrs, 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State — Woodbury  of  the 
Treasury— Poinsett  of  War — Paulding  of  the 
Navy — Kendall  and  John  M.  Niles,  Postmas- 
ters-general— and  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gilpin, 
successive  Attomcys-general — wofo  all  har- 
monious and  ellicient  co-operators.  With  every 
title  to  respect,  and  to  public  confidence,  he  was 
duiappointcd  of  a  second  election,  but  in  a  can- 
vass which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  had 
no  imitation;  and  in  which  an  increase  of 
364,000  votes  on  his  previous  election,  attests 
an  increase  of  strength  which  fiiir  means  could 
not  have  orsroome. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

KSAJniTRVTIOr  OF   PKKSmKNT   lIARniSOS!   III9 
'  CA1J1.VI:T— CAiL  OF  CONOKKSrt— AND  UEATII. 

M  RCH  tho  4th,  Bt  twelve  o'clock,  the  Senate 
met  in  its  chamber,  as  suinmoncd  to  do  by  the 
n  firing  President,  to  be  ready  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  tho  President  elect,  and  the  transaction 
of  such  executive  business  as  he  should  bring 
before  it.  The  body  was  quite  full,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens;  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  being 
elected  temporary  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
ministered tho  oath  of  oflBce  to  the  Vice-presi- 
dent elect,  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
took  tho  chair  as  President  of  tho  Senate.  The 
scene  in  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressive. 
The  senators  were  in  their  seats :  members  of 
the  House  in  chairs.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
were  in  the  tront  semicircle  of  chairs,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  0£BcerB  of  the  army  and 
navy  were  present — many  citizens — and  some 
ladies.  Every  part  of  t  he  chamber  and  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  it  required  a  vigilant  police 
to  ^/revent  the  entranct;  of  more  than  the  allot- 
ted number.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  over 
which  he  was  to  preside  a  well-conceived,  well- 
expressed,  and  well-delivered  address,  appropri- 
ately brief,  a  short  pause  and  silcuce  ensued. 
The  President  elect  entered,  and  w'>.s  conducted 
to  the  scat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of  the  sec- 
retary's table.  The  profession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  spacious  eastern  portico,  where 
Vol.  II.— 14 


seats  were  placed,  and  tho  ct  rvmonv  of  tlio  in- 
augiimtion  wtia  to  take  pl.ice.  An  immense 
crowd,  extending  far  and  wide,  Ho<A  closely 
wedged  on  tho  pavement  and  encloj-od  grounds 
in  firont  of  tho  portico.  The  President  elect 
read  his  inaugural  address,  v  t.h  anireuttion  a>id 
strong  voice,  and  was  well  hci»rd  at  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  w  is  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principlei*  'tndf>>mtinionts  ; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  |«trio'isni  which  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  a*  mitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heii.  '.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  the  chi'f  justice  of 
tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  the  oath  presci  bed  by  the 
constitution  :  and  the  ceremony  of  inaugurutioa 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chambci  and  hav- 
ing received  a  message  from  the  Presi  ent  with 
the  nominations  for  hia  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration;  and  unan  mously 
confirmed  the  whole.  They  were :  Daiurl  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Ewiuf;  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Treasury ;  John  Bell.  Secnrary  at 
War ;  George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  N'avy ; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-general;  John  J 
Crittenden,  Attorney-general. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  tlie  President  issued  a 
proclamation,  convoking  the  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  31st  day  of  May  en- 
suing. The  proclamation  followed  tho  usual 
form  in  not  specifying  the  immediate,  or  direct, 
cause  of  tho  convocation.  It  merely  stated. 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  principally 
growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  appear  to  call  for  the 
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convocation  of  Congress  at  an  earlier  'lay  than 
its  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  convene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  live  to  meet  the 
Congress  which  ho  had  thus  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  he  was  taken  ill :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  CO ;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  such  anevcnt,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  he  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vigor  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fatal  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  funeral  was  given  him,  most 
numerously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wait  its  removal  to 
his  late  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio ; — whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  aflectionate  to  the 
human  race,—  of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
proachable integrity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  disposition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate and  impressive,  and  co-extensive  with  the 
l)ounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervading 
than  public  ceremonies :  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party :  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  heart  could  have  fair  play, 
and  in  which  political  opponents  could  join  with 
their  adversaries  in  manifestations  of  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  President,  and 
the  Vice-president,  were  of  the  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It 
Wus  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  could 
interfere  with  private  feeling ;  and  the  national 
regret  was  sincere,  profound,  and  pervading. 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  sec  a  national 
union  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  the  object  of  so  much  political  division. 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  be  political  ojposi- 
tiwu  without  personal  animosity. 


Qencral  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Virginia 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ< 
cnce,  and  a  descendant  of  the  "  regicide  "  Harri- 
son who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  death  of  fJencral  Harrison— that  ses- 
sion which  convened  under  his  call— the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  View 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  respect 
to  him.  President  Tyler,  in  his  message,  re- 
commended a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  President  "  in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  year's  presiden- 
tial salary  ($25,000)  as  the  amount  of  the  grant. 
Deeming  this  proceeding  entirely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — against  the  policy  of 
the  government — and  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchical  system  of  providing  for  families,  Mr. 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  argument  againSt  the  grant : 

"  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Harri- 
son, and  that  at  a  time  when  his  friends  were 
not  so  numerous  as  in  his  last  days ;  and  if  I 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidences  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  £  had  them  in  his  twice  mentioning 
to  me,  during  the  short  period  of  his  presidency, 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned to  him — the  circumstance  of  my  friend- 
ship to  him  when  his  friends  were  fewer.  I 
would  gladly  now  do  what  would  be  kind  and 
respectful  to  his  memory — what  would  be  libe- 
ral and  beneficial  to  his  most  respectable  widow ; 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill!  that  I  cannot  do. 
High  considerations  of  constitutional  law  and 
public  policy  forbid  me  to  do  so,  and  command 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  mark 
may  be  made — a  stone  set  up — at  the  place 
where  this  new  violence  was  done  to  the  consti- 
tution— this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  our 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  departure 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of 
civil  pensions  and  family  gratuities." 

The  deceased  President  had  been  closely  pre- 
ceded, and  was  rapidly  followed,  by  the  deaths 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  A  worthy  son  survives  (John  Scott 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectable  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio.ts  divt'KVu. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 

ACCESSION    OF    THE   VICK-PKE8IDENT  TO    THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

The  Vice-president  was  not  in  Washington 
when  the  President  died :  he  was  at  his  resi- 
dence in  lower  Virginia :  some  days  would  ne- 
cessarily elapse  before  he  could  arrive.    Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
probable  fatal  termination  of  his  disease,  and 
the  consequent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
president  to  be  sent  for.    His  cabinet  could  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
while  the  President  lived.    Mr.  Tyler  would 
feel  it  indelicate  to  repair  to  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, of  his  own  will,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
the  President's  illness.    The  attending  physi- 
cians, from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
out  hopes  of  recovery  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
four  days  before  the  event,  there  was  a  pervad- 
ing feeling  in  the  city  that  the  President  would 
not  survive  his  attack.    His  death  left  the  ex- 
ecutive government  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
interregnum.    There  was  no  authority,  or  per- 
son present,  legally  empowered  to  take  any 
iitep ;  and  so  vital  an  event  as  a  change  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  required  the  fact  to  be  formally 
and  publicly  verified.    In  the  absence  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Vice-president,  the  members  of 
the  late  cabinet  very  properly  ucitcd  'a  announ- 
cing the  event  to  the  country,  and  in  despatch- 
ing a  messenger  of  state  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  give 
him  the  authentic  information  which  would 
show  the  necessity  of  his  presence  at  the  scat 


of  government.  He  repaired  to  it  immeiUfttely 
took  the  oath  of  ofiice,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
William  Cranch,  Esquire ;  and  appointed  the 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retained  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. 

Four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  tlie  na- 
ture of  an  inaugural,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words : 

"  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  painful  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  ofBcers  presiding  over  the  s«!veral  depart- 
ments, of  the  deeply  regi-etted  death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  you  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  oflBce  in  your  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  tinie, 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  government. 
While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  gicat 
woikj  he  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  removed  from  amongst  us.  and 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  efforts 
to  be  directed  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolved  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sutficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  tlie  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  happening  of  a  contingency  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  has  had  devolved 
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Ufwn  him  the  presidential  otfice.  The  spirit  of 
fiiciion,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Kpirit 
of  a  lofty  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  occasion 
for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
Bucceedinp.  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
Biipmented,  to  the  a<lmini8tration  of  public 
ftfl'uirs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  be  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerJul  Being  who  made 
ine,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  this  confederacy, 
undcrstandingly  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  I  have  sworn  "  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentciice  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  government 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  "  cor- 
rect and  reform ;"  and  the  correction  and  refor- 
mation of  which  now  devolved  upon  himself. 
These  imputed  errors  and  abuses  could  only 
apply  to  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  both  which  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  zealous  opponent;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaving  that  out  of  view,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsive.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  spirit  of  "  faction  "  with  the 
spirit  of  "  lofty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  advance  all  the  "  assaults  "  which  should  be 
made  upon  his  administratioHj  to  this  factious 
spirit,  warring  upon  elevated  patriotism.  Little 
did  he  think  when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months — within  less  time 
than  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  great  party  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  be  united  in  that  assault ! 
should  all  bo  in  the  lead  and  van  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him  !  The  third  paragraph  was 
also  felt  to  be  a  fling  at  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
in  a  President's  message,  and  especially  in  an 
maugural  address.  It  was  the  very  periphrasis 
of  the  current  party  slang  against  General  Jack- 
son, plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on ;  and  was  in 
these  words : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  maa 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has  proceeded 
from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  of  the  most  essentia! 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  shoulii 
take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  public  moneys 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can 
exert  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing,  at 
his  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus- 
tody, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.  A  permanent  and 
radical  change  should  tlierefore  be  decreed. 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  presidential  office, 
already  great,  is  constantly  increasing.  Such  in- 
crease is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growtli 
of  our  population,  until,  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officeholders  may  be  spread 
over  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  cither  to 
perpetuate  his  autho/ity  or  to  hand  it  over  to 
some  favorite  as  his  successor,  ma^  lead  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  withm  his  control 
to  accomplish  his  object.  The  right  to  remove 
from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint, 
is  inevitably  destined  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  them, 
would  lead  to  direct,  and  active  interference  in 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal,  thereby 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislation  to  the 
dictation  of  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  mak- 
ing the  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  su- 
preme." 

This  phrase  of  "  purse  and  sword,"  once  so 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  since  so  often  applied  to  General  Jackson, 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  could  have  no 
other  aim  than  a  fling  at  him ;  and  the  abuse  of 
patronage  in  removals  and  appointments  to  per- 
petuate power,  or  hand  it  over  to  a  favorite,  was 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  slang  of  the  presiden- 
tial canvass,  in  relation  to  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Departing  from  the  usual  reserve  and  gener- 
alization of  an  inaugural,  this  address  went  into 
a  detail  which  indicated  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  or  the  re-charter  of  the  defunct 
one,  masked  and  vitalized  under  a  Pennsylvania 
State  charter.    That  paragraph  ran  thus : 

"The  public  interest  also  demands  that,  if 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  government 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Measures  of  a 
flnancial  character,  now  having  the  sanction  of 
legal  enactment,  shall  be  faithfully  enforced 
until  repealed  by  the  legislative  authority.  But 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  that  I  regard  exist- 
ing enactments  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  in 
a  high  degree  oppressive,     I  shall  promuti\ 
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give  my  sanction  to  any  ponstitutional  mcaBuro 
which,  originating  in  Congress,  shall  have  for 
its  object  the  restoration  ot  a  sound  circulating 
medium,  so  essentially  necessaiy  to  give  confl- 
denco  in  all  the  transactioas  of  life,  to  secure  to 
industry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding 
upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
constitution,  1  shall  resor^  to  the  fathers  of  *he 
great  republican  school  ior  advioi  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  ftvm  their  sage  views  of  our 
(system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paragraph,  in 
which  the  new  President  declares  that,  in  look- 
ing (o  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
national  bank,  he  should  look  for  advice  and 
instruction  to  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  thj 
Republic,  he  was  understood  as  declaring  that 
he  would  not  be  governed  by  his  own  former 
opinions  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 
example  of  Washington,  a  signer  of  the  consti- 
tution (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank)  ;  and  by  the  example  of  Air.  Madi- 
son, another  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 
yielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  had  signed  the  charter  for  the 
second  bank,  notwithstanding  his  early  consti- 
tutional objections  to  it.  In  other  parts  of  the 
paragraph  he  was  considered  as  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 
the  phrases  which  had  become  catch-words  in 
tlie  long  contest  with  that  bank — "war  upon 
the  currency  " — "  sound  circulating  medium  " — 
"  restoration  of  national  prosperity ; "  &c.,  &c. 
lie  was  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 
the  re-charter  of  that  institution.  And  this 
impression  was  well  confirmed  by  other  circum- 
stances— his  zealous  report  in  favor  of  that 
bank  when  acting  as  volunteer  chairman  to  the 
Senate's  committee  which  was  sent  to  examine 
it — his  standing  a  canvass  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 
concertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  the  understood  vital  issue  every  where — 
his  publicly  avowed  preference  for  its  notes  over 
gold,  at  Wheeling,  Virginia — the  retention  of  a 
cabinet,  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 
of  confidence  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 
ised a  four  years'  service  together — and  his 
utter  condemaation  in  other  parts  of  his  inau- 
i;ural  and  m  a.l  his  public  speeches,  of  every 


other  plan  (sub-treasury,  state  banks,  revivn'i 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  currency  <li>- 
orders.  Ail  these  circumstances  and  declara- 
tions left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank,  but  of  re-charterinj; 
the  late  one ;  and  that  he  looked  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  "soimd  circulating  medium" 
which  he  preferred  to  t'.iC  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  Jack»vn  for  removing  from 
it — and  for  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upon  the  bank 
had  destroyed. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

TWENTY-SEVKNTII  CONGRESS:  FIK9T  SESSION: 
LIST  OF  MEMIiERS,  AND  ORGANIZATION  Of 
THE    HOUSE. 

i/embers  of  the  Senate. 

Maine. — Reuol  Williams,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Franklin  Pierce,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Samuel  Prentis,  Samuel  Phelps. 

Mas.sachusetts. — Rufus  Choate,  Isaac  C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright,  N.  P.  TalIniad<ro. 

New  jEKSEY.-.-Sam.  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Richard  II.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  Leeds  Kerr.  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia.— Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  William  R. 
King. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee. — A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Spencer 
Jamagin,  executive  appointment.  Ephraim  H 
Foster. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  J.  J.  Morehcad. 
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Ohio.— William  Allen,  Jlcnjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana. — Oliver  H.  LSmith,  Allwrt  S.  White. 

Illinois. — Richard  M.  Young,  Sam'l  McKob- 
ertK. 

Missouri. — Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  IL  Ben- 
tun. 

Akkansas. — Ambrose  IL  Sevier,  William  S. 
Fulton. 

Miriiir.AN. — Augustus  S.  Porter,  William 
WoiMlbridge. 

Members  of  the  House. 

Maink. — Nathaniil  Clifford,  Wm.  P.  Fesscn- 
don,  IJcnj.  Unndnll,  David  Broiison,  Nathaniel 
I.ittlefield,  Alfred  Marshall,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
f:iisha  IL  Allen. 

Nkw  IIamfshiue. — Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
F-.istman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Burke, 
Jnhii  K.  Kedinpr. 

Vermont. — lliland  Hall,  William  Slade, 
Horace  Everett,  Augustus  Young,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Gushing,  Wm.  Parmen- 
ter,  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Briggs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Barker  Burnell,  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

CoNNECTiruT. — Joseph  Trumbull,  Wm.  W. 
Boardnian,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York.— Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 

John  jNIcKeon,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  Fernando 

-^x.^j-v  ■>(   Wootl,  Chas.  G.  J'erris,  Aaron  Ward,  Richard 

/^y  V  :-  D.  Ihivis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 

'    '  "  ,     K.  McClellan,  Jacob  Hauck,  jr.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt, 

Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Archibaifd  L.  Lin,  Bernard 

Blair,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 

John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  John  G.  Floyd, 

David  P.  Brewster,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 

Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 

lliggs,  Sam.  Partridge,  Victory  Birdseye,  A.  L. 

,,^jt,vu<  ra  poster,   Christopher  Morgan,  John  Maynard, 

John  Groig,  Wm.  M.  Oliver,  TimothyClnlds, 

Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Young,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 

Millard  Fillmore, Babcock. 

New  Jeusev. — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  W^illiam  Halsted,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  Stratton,  Thos.  Jones  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
geant, George  W.  Tolland,  Charles  Ingersoll, 


John    Edwards,    Jeremiah 


Brown,    Francis 


James,  Joseph  Fornance,  Robert  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  George  M. 
Iveini,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidlack,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
o.  Murchand,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Plumer. 
Delaware.— -George  B.  Rodney. 


Maryland.— Isaac  1).  Jones,  Jas.  A.  Pearce 
James  W.  Williams.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  T.  Ma- 
son, Augustus  R.  Sollers. 

ViHoiNiA. — Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  Mallory, 
George  B.  Cary,  John  M.  BottS,  R.  AL  T.  Hun- 
ter, John  Taliaferro.  Cuthbert  Powell,  Linn 
Banks,  Wm.  0.  Gomle,  John  W.  Jones,  E.  W. 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
Wm.  L.  Goggin.  R.  B.  Barton,  Wm.  A.  Ilarrin, 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  W. 
Summers,  S.  L.  Hays,  Lewis  Steinrod. 

North  Carolina. — Kenneth  liayner,  John 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly.  Wm.  H.  Wash- 
ington, James  J.  AIcKay,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  Aug'e  H. 
Shepherd,  Abraham  Rencher,  Green  C.  Cald- 
well, James  Graham,  Lewis  AV'illiams. 

South  Carolina. — Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam Butler,  F.  W,  Pickens,  John  Campbell. 
James  Rogers,  S.  IL  Butler,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  C.  P.  Caldwell. 

Georgia. — Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Wm.  C. 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugcnius  A.  Nisbet, 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Roger  L. 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  Thos.  F.  Foster. 

Alabama. — Reuben  Chapman,  Geo.  S.  Hous- 
ton, Dixon  IL  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Shields. 

Mississippi. — A.  L.  Bingaman,  W.  R.  Ilarley. 

Louisiana. — Edward  D.  White,  J.  B.  Daw- 
son, John  Moore.  ■  ' 

Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Camp- 
bell, Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christopher  IL  Wil- 
liams. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplet,  Jo- 
seph R.  Underwood,  Bryan  W.  Owsley,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  James  C. 
Sprigg,  John  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Lan- 
doff  W.  Andrews.  Garret  Davis,  William  0. 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton,  John  B.  Weller. 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  William 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Russell,  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Sjinson  Mason,  B.  S. 
Cowan,  Joshua  Matheot,  James  Matthews, 
Geo.  Sweeney,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings,  John  Hastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam.  Stock- 
ley. 

Indiana. — George  W.  ProflRt,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White,  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy,  David  Wallace,  Henry 
S.  Lane. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  C.  Edwards. 

Michigan. — Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentucky  (whig),  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  of  Virginia,  democratic.  Mr.  Matthew 
St.  Clair  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania  (whig),  was 
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elucted  clerk,  over  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland  of  Vir- 
pnia,  democratic.  The  whi)rs  had  a  ninjority 
of  near  fifty  in  the  House,  and  of  seven  in  the 
Senate ;  so  that  all  the  legislative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  gOTcrnmcnt — the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  and  cab- 
inet—were of  the  some  political  party,  present- 
ing a  harmony  of  aspect  frequently  wanting 
during  tho  three  previous  administrations. 
Notwithstanding  their  large  majority,  the  whig 
party  proceeded  slowly  in  the  organization  of 
the  House  in  the  adoption  of  rules  for  its  pro- 
ceeding. A  fortnight  had  been  consumed  in 
vain  when  Mr.  Gushing,  urgently,  and  success- 
fully exhorted  his  whig  friends  to  action  : 

"  I  say  (continued  Mr.  Cashing)  that  it  is  our 
fault  if  this  House  be  disorganized.  We  arc  in 
the  majority — we  have  a  majority  of  forty — and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  our  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  organization  of  the  House,  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  for  which  the  country  sent 
us  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty — that  they 
act  manfully  and  expeditiously,  and  that,  how- 
soever the  House  may  organize,  under  what- 
ever rules,  or  under  no  rules  at  all ;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senate,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  move  that  we  proceed  with  it  under  the  par- 
liamentary law.  We  can  go  on  under  that. 
Wo  are  a  House,  with  a  speaker,  clerk,  and 
officers ;  and  whether  we  have  rules  or  not  is 
immaterial.  We  can  proceed  as  th3  Commons 
in  England  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  or  to  select  committees, 
if  there  are  no  standing  committees.  And  I 
am  prepared,  if  tho  House  cannot  be  organized 
under  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
the  country  to  see  whose  fault  it  is  that  we  do 
not  go  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  that  bill  under  the 
parlinmentary  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
whig  party,  for  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
to  l«  drawn ;  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party,  to  tho 
friends  of  the  administration — and  I  recognize 
but  one,  and  that  is  tho  administration  of  John 
Tyler — that  is  the  administration,  and  I  recog- 
nize no  other  in  the  United  States  at  this  time ; 
I  appeal  to  tho  administration  party,  to  the 
friends  of  tho  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
that  at  this  hour  they  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  and  organize  the  House,  under 
>vhatever  rules :  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
become,  as  we  are  now  becoming,  the  laughing- 
stock, the  scorn,  the  contempt  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States." 


The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  action  on  which 
Mr.  Cushing  was  so  impatient,  and  so  iiady  to 
act  without  rules,  was  the  one  for  t'lo  repeal 
of  the  Bub-treasur)- ;  whilom  characterized  by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatched  of  a  fowl's  egg,  (cock- 
atrice) ;  which  the  people  would  trample  into 
the  dust.  Under  his  urgent  e.xl'.ortation  the 
House  soon  organized,  and  made  tlif  repeu!. 
Passed  so  promptly,  this  rei)caling  bill,  with 
equal  celerity,  was  approved  and  signed  by  tlie 
President — leaving  him  in  tho  first  quartu-  of 
his  administration  in  full  possession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  purse,  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son had  been  his  incontinent  deprecation,  even 
in  his  inaugural  address.  For  this  repeal  of 
tho  sub-treasury  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

FIKST  MESSAGE  OF    MR.    TYLEK   TO    CONOUUS*S, 
AND  Mil.  CLAY'S  PKOOKAMME  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  family, 
grounded  on  tho  consideration  of  his  expenses 
in  removing  to  the  scat  of  government,  and  the 
limited  means  of  hi  s  private  fortune : 

"  With  this  public  bereavement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  tho 
attention  of  Congress.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  scat  of  government, 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  years,  must  have 
devolved  upon  the  late  President  heavy  expen- 
ditures, which,  if  permitted  to  burden  the 
limited  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may 
tend  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his  sur- 
viving family ;  and  it  is  therefore  respectfully 
submitted  to  Congress,  whether  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  tho  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dangerous  precedent.  With  respect  tc 
the  limited  means  of  which  he  spoke,  the  fact 
was  alike  true  and  honorable  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent.   In  public  employment  from  early  life 
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and  (luring  the  KreatcBt  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary Unc'fit  had  rcBultcd  to  him.  In  situationB 
to  afford  opi)OrtuniticH  for  etnolunicnt,  he  availed 
liiinKclf  of  none.  With  immense  amounts  of 
public  money  passing  throu(;h  his  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  fuitlifuily  to  its  objcc^  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  behind  from  its  use. 
lie  lived  upon  his  salaries,  liberally  dispensing 
hospitality  and  charities,  and  with  simplicitj' 
and  economy  in  all  his  habits.  lie  used  all  that 
he  received,  and  came  out  of  office  as  he  entered 
it.  and  died  poor.  This,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans was  a  commendable  is£uo  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  bo  mentioned  with  honor  at  the  funeral 
of  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  all  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  have  convoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  Lis  predecessor; 
but  being  convoked  ho  would  not  di.'-.turb  the 
arrangement ;  and  was  most  happy  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

"In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 
predecessor.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  my  opinion  originally  as  to  the  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  found  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  de&ires  of  the  late  President,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  so  unex- 
pectedly placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  have  been  to  have 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  and  the  country  from  the  embar- 
rassments weighing  heavily  on  both.  I  am  then 
most  happy  in  finding  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  presidency,  surrounded  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  States  and 
people." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  which  the  country 
was  blessed.    lie  passed  to  home  affairs  : 

'*  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  view  of 
tlieir  best  interests,  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, important  so  to  impose  them  as  to  avoid 
defeating  the  just  expectations  of  the  country 
growing  out  of  pre-existing  laws.  The  act  of 
the  2d  March,  183.1,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise act,  should  not  be  altered,  except  under 
urgent  necessities,  which  are  not  bclicTed  at 
this  time  to  exist.  One  year  only  remains  to 
complete  the  series  of  reductions  provided  for 
by  that  law,  at  which  time  provisions  made  by 
the  same,  and  which  law  then  will  be  brought 
actively  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  Union,  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  mo><t 
beneficial  results." 

This  compromise  act  of  1833,  was  drawing 
towards  the  close  of  its  career,  and  was  proving 
itself  to  have  been  a  complete  illusion  in  all  the 
good  it  had  promised,  and  a  sad  reality  in  all 
the  ill  that  bad  been  predicted  of  it.  It  had 
been  framed  en  the  principle  of  helping  manu- 
factures for  nine  years,  and  then  to  be  a  free 
trade  measure  for  ever  after.  The  first  part 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  up  high  duties 
as  to  raise  far  more  revenue  than  the  govern- 
ment needed :  the  second  part  left  the  govern- 
ment without  revenue  for  its  current  uses,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  that  uniform 
twenty  per  centum  duty  on  the  value  of  imports, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  permanent  law  of 
our  tariff;  and  which  never  became  law  at  all. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  having  pro- 
vided for  periodical  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  provi- 
sion for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  draw- 
back upon  these  articles  when  exported  in  the 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sugars :  and 
enormous  sums  were  drawn  from  the  treasury 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise  act — the 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driving  an  im- 
mense capital  into  their  business  for  the  mero 
purpose  of  getting  the  gratuitous  diawbacks. 
The  author  of  this  View  endeavored  to  supply 
the  omission  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly  after- 
wards ;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  compromise  until  these  gratui- 
ties becoming  enormous,  rising  from  $2,000  per 
annum,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum, 
and  finally  reaching  five  hundred  thousand, 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  government,  and 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.  Yet  it 
was  this  compromise  which  was  held  too  sacred 
to  have  its  palp  .^ble  defects  corrected,  and  the 
inviolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  be 
preserved,  that  in  addition  to  its  other  faults, 
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was  making  an  annual  present  of  Home  hiindredn 
(if  thousands  of  dollars  to  two  clai<acs  of  manu- 
facturers. 

A  bank  of  some  kind  was  recommended,  under 
the  name  of  fiscal  apent,  as  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  supply  a  currency  of  uniform 
value.    The  message  saiil : 

"  In  intimate  connection  with  the  (jncstion  of 
revenue,  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  a 
Miitable  fiscal  agent,  capable  of  adding  increased 
facilities  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenues,  rendering  more  secure  their 
custody,  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
preat  multiplied  and  delicate  operations  of  the 
Treasury  department.  Upon  such  an  agent  de- 
ponds  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  establishment 
of  a  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  all  the  essential  interests 
of  society ;  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  manifested 
in  its  creation,  much  depends." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  General  Hamil- 
ton gave  for  asking  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  which  have 
been  given  ever  since,  no  matter  with  what 
\  ariation  of  phraseology,  for  the  creation  of  a 
similar  institution.  This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard-money  cur- 
rency, assumed  by  the  message  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  Speaking  of  this  system, 
it  said :  "  If  carried  through  all  the  stages  of 
ila  transmutation,  from  paper  and  specie  to 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  moneys  its  inju' 
rious  effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  coun- 
try, in  its  unqualified  condemnation.^^  The 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
inferred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  carried  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
has  been  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  without  finding  that  in- 
security of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  inju- 
rious effects  which  the  message  assumed.  On 
the  contrary  those  moneys  have  been  safely 
kept,  and  the  public  prosperity  never  as  great 
as  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment :  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politician 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  supposed  to  be  against 
tliem.    Up  to  the  date  of  that  message  then — 


up  to  the  first  day  of  the  extra  cession,  1811  — 
Mr.  Tyler  may  bo  considered  as  in  fuvor  of  n 
national  bonk,  with  its  paper  inirreiioy,  and  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  rurremy,  and  the 
Bub-treasurj'.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  wns  rt  roimnendi'd 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  States  in  tlie  pny- 
ment  of  their  debts,  and  raising  the  price  of  their 
stocks  in  foreign  markets.  Kepudinting  as  un- 
contA.itutional,  the  federal  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  he  still  rei-ommended  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  funds  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  tlic  message 
said: 

"  And  while  I  must  repudiate,  as  a  measure 
founded  in  error,  and  wanting  constitutional 
sanction,  the  slightest  approach  to  an  assump- 
tion by  this  government  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  much  to  recommend  it.    The  compacts  be- 
tween the  proprietor  States  and  this  government 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  arise  from  the  sales.   The  mode 
by  which  this  is  to  bo  effected  addresses  itself 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress  as  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  its  exercise,  after  the  most  bene- 
ficial nianner.  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the 
grants  or  in  tne  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compacts  require.    In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  question  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 
question  l)etwecn  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
If  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  will  daily  become  more 
urgent  with  the  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influence, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.    The  payment  of 
taxes,  often  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  voluntarily  maxle, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unoppressive.   The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this 
government,  and  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  them,  in  the 
creation  of  this  government,  if  we  could  be  in- 
different to  theii"  good.    The  happy  effects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately be  manifested.     With   the    debtor 
States  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  diicct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  eminently  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  general  prosperity.    An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State 
securities,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  more,  as  it  should  ever  be,  lofty 
and  erect.    Whether  such  distribution  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  States  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  in  the  form  of  profits  by  virtue 
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of  tlio  oporntions  of  any  flucal  apcncy  havinf; 
those  prcxioffla  as  its  basis,  should  such  mcasuro 
Iw  conteinpIatiMl  by  CongrcsH,  would  well  de- 
serve its  coiiHlderution." 

Jlr.  Tyler,  wliilo  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  bad  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  indexible  in  bringing  pro- 
I)08ed  measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing;  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it.  llo  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
n^amst  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  voting  for  a  scire  facias  to  Tacato  the  char- 
ter of  the  last  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  family  of  General  Harrison— in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — in 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
dcnming  the  currency  of  the  constitution — in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
in  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President,  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  ho  had  instituted 
au  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  oflBcers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  inmicdiately  exclaimed  : 

"  What  times  wo  have  fallen  upon !  what 
wonders  we  witness  I  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day !  "We  liave  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States — 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution — his  post  in  the  front  line  of 
its  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  will  not  disparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  latitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  Ilia 
position,  as  guard  of  the  constitution,  was  far 
ahead,  and  for  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — on  the  look-out — ^listening  and 
watching — snuffing  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  Bt'll  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  was 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago     Now  we   fee  the 
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measures  brought  forward  in  the  very  bad  and 
first  blossom  of  this  odmintstrttion,  which  leaTc 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  far  in  the 
rear — which  add  subterfuge  and  evasion  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounds  at  the 
constitution  than  the  fifty  prcrious  years  of  its 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.   I  know  not  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  these  measures, 
except  as  disclosed  by  himself,  and  say  nothing 
to  reach  him  ;  but  I  know  the  measures  them- 
selves— their   desperate    character,    and   fatal 
issues :  and  I  am  free  to  say,  if  such  things  can 
come  to  pass — if  they  can  surrive  the  double 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — then  there 
IS  an  end  of  all  that  our  fathers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government.    To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  would 
still  stand.    We  should  still  have  President, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciary — an  army,  a  navy — 
a  taxing  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gather- 
ers, and  the  tax-consumers.    But,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  to  pass — a  bill  to  lavish  the 
public  lands  on  the  (indebted)  States  in  order 
to  pay  their  debts,  supply  their  taxes,  and  raise 
the  market  price  of  their  stock — a  contrivance 
to  defraud  the  constitution,  and  to  smuggle  and 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  bank,  through 
Congress,  under  the  aliits  dictua  of  fiscal  agent 
— the  bill  to  commence  the  career  of  civil  pen- 
sions and  family  gratuities — the  inquisitorial 
committee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  committees  of  secrecy,  now  sitting  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  York,  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  corrupt — the 
ex  post  facto  edict  for  the  creation  of  political 
offences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparle 
trials — the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  informers :  if  such 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to 
pass,  then  do  I  say  that  all  the  guards  and  limi- 
tations upon  our  government  are  broken  down ! 
that  our  limited  government  is  gone !  and  a 
new,  wild,  and  boundless  authority,  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  new  triumvirate — Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  President — will  then  be  supreme 
Fraud  and  corruption,  more  odious  than  arms 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.    The  constitution 
will  be  covered  with  a  black  veil :  and  that 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  be 
referred  to,  except  for  the  mock  sanction  of  a 


session. 
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fraudulent  interpretation,  or  the  insulting  core- 
uiony  of  a  derisory  adjuration." 

Mr.  Tyler  had  delivered  a  message  :  Mr.  Clay 
virtually  dchvcred  another.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  ho  submitted  a  projn'&iumo  of  mea- 
sures, in  the  form  of  a  resolve,  to  bo  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  enumerating  and  declaring  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  to  which  ho  thought  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  limited  at  this  extra 
session.    The  following  was  liis  programme : 

"  liesohcd,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Sennte,  That 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  business 
ought  to  bo  transacted,  but  such  as  being  of  an 
important  or  urgent  nature,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  extraordinary  convention 
of  Congress,  or  such  as  that  the  postponement 
of  it  might  bo  materially  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

"  ii'eso/fc(/,  therefore,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  That  the  following  subjects  ought  first, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the  deliberation  of 
Congress,  at  the  present  session — 

"1st.  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury. 

"  2d.  The  incorpor.ition  of  a  bank  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  nnd  of  the  government. 

"3d.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  including  an  authority  to  contract  a  tempo- 
rary loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 
the  last  administration. 

"  4th.  The  prospective  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

"  5th.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
bills;  and 

"  6th.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
the  business  proper  to  be  done  this  session,  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
so  as  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
business  of  Congress — this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted — that  Mr.  Cushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  urging  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
that  he  recognized  no  administration  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  "  public  debt,"  here 
mentioned  as  being  "created  by  th;  last  ad- 
ministration," it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
and  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
revenue  lost  under  the  desuending  scale  of  the 
2ompromise,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
I'reasury  to  bestow  upon  the  States,  under  the 
fraudulent  name  of  a  deposit.     ..,.„■.     '-i.  Hi  <■ 


CHAPTER   LX 

UEPEAL  OF  THE  ISDKl'ENDKNT  TUKASUKY  ACT 

This  was  the  first  measure  of  the  new  duniinant 
party,  and  pursueil  witit  a  zeal  that  Ixspoke  n 
resentment  which  re(|uired  gratification,  and  in- 
dicated a  criminal  which  required  punishment. 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  malefactor  whidi 
had  just  fallen  into  the  ImiuKs  of  justice,  and 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiate 
his  ofiTonces.     Mr.  Clay  took  the  measure  into 
his  own  charge.   It  was  No.  1,  in  his  list  of  bills 
to  bo  passed ;  and  the  bill  brought  in  by  him- 
self, was  No.  1,  on  tho  Senate's  calendar ;  and 
it  was  rapidly  pushed  on  to  immediate  decision. 
The  provisions  of  tho  bill  were  ns  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  it  were  rajiid.  It  i)rovided 
for  instant  repeal — to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  in  full  operation  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  at  a  distance, 
charged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  of 
tho  repeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which  time  they  would  be 
acting  without  authority ;   and,   consequently, 
without  official  liability  for  accident  or  miscon- 
duct.   No  substitute  was  provided ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remain  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
be  provided — intended  to  be  a  national  bank ; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre- 
sented in  vain  to  an  impatient  majoi-ity.    A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  tho  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  effect,  was  in  vain  urged.  In  vain 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  take  effect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.    The  delay  of 
passing  a  substitute  was  urged  as  certain :  the 
possibility  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sug- 
gested :  and  then  the  reality  of  that  alarm  of 
danger  to  tho  Treasury — the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword — which   had  so  haunted  the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.   All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devoted  act  were  numbered,' 
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the  nun  \vM  not  to  pt  tipon  it  alivo :  ami  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  loiipj  an<l  hot  dny  in  June, 
the  qnoHtion  wan  railed,  with  n  nTii^al  iifHin 
yeas  and  nayH  ))y  the  n-.ajority,  to  allow  a  post- 
ponement until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
dc))ate.  Tliiis,  refused  one  night's  postpone- 
ment, Mr.  Henton,  irritate<l  at  such  unparlia- 
mentary hnste,  and  at  the  unmeasured  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  lavishe<l  upon  the  doomed 
net,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  progress  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Henton  to  exclude  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  system 
would  bring  about ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolvent 
condition.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

Yeas-^Mcssi's.  Archer,  Bnrrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choatc,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
iiead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  AVhite,  and  Woodbridge— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  McRoberts,  Mchol- 
son.  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
AVright,  and  Young— 18. 

In  the  House  the  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  negative  voters 
were : 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Sampson  11.  Butler,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  George 
B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Clifford, 
James  O.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  O.  Floyd,  Charles  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fornance,  William  0.  Goode, 
Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Gustiue,  William  A. 
Harris,  Joiin  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck, 
jr.,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
Uobcrt  M.  T.  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngereoU, 


Wiiiam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson.  John  W.  Jones, 
(Jeorge  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  IL 
I/owirt,  Nathaniel  8.  Littleti«<l,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Abraham  McClellan,  KolnTt  MrClillan,  Janica 
J.  McKay,  All)ert  (J.  Marchand,  Alfred  Alanihall, 
John  Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews  Wil- 
liam Medill,  John  Miller,  William  M.  Oliver, 
Williuiu  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridgo,  William 
W.  Puvne.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer, 
John  H.  Re<Iing,  Lewis  Riggs,  James  Rogers. 
James  I.  Roosevelt,  John  Sanfonl,  Romulus  Mi 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  C.  Sprigg,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Hop- 
kins L.  1  umey,  John  Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward, 
Harvey  M.  Wattcrson,  John  B.  Wcller,  John 
Westbrook,  James  W.  AVilliams,  Fernando 
Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

IJEPEAL  OFTIIK  IXOKPENDENT  TnKASU'i'r  AOT: 
MU.  BENT0N8  SPEKCII. 

The  lateness  of  the  hoiir,  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  in  gratify- 
ing the  feeling  which  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  discharging  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  friends  and  author?  of  that  system,  and 
to  the  country  itself,  I  y  .lefending  it  from  the 
unjust  and  odious  chaiacter  which  clamor  and 
faction  have  fastened  upon  it.  A  great  and  sys- 
tematic effort  has  been  made  to  cry  down  the  sub- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odious 
by  unfounded  rspresentations  and  distorted  de- 
scriptions. It  seems  to  have  been  selected  as 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  political  bam- 
boozling; and  nothing  is  too  absurd,  too  pre- 
posterous, too  foreign  to  the  truth,  to  be  urged 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  be- 
lievsd,  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community.  It  is  painted 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  every 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  60urce  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears;  and,  instead 
of  the  old  and  true  system  which  it  revives  and 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  hide- 
ous monster,  come  to  devour  the  people,  and  tc 
destroy  at  once  their  liberty,  happiness  and  pro- 
perty. In  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  system 
copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jacobins  of  the 
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year  "89,  in  attacking  tlio  Teto  power  rcMnred 
to  the  king.  Tlio  enlightened  historian,  Thiers, 
hu  given  uh  »n  account  of  thciw  Jacobinical  ex- 
perimenta  upon  French  credulity ;  and  wo  arc 
almost  tempted  to  believe  he  woh  describiufr, 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
taking  place  among  ourseWca.  lie  Kays  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  peo|)Ie  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  veto  was  a  tax,  which 
ought  to  be  aboliiihcd ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
criminal,  which  ought  to  be  hung ;  in  othei^ 
again,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  ought  to  bo 
killed ;  and  in  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
king  to  prevent  the  people  from  eating  or  drink- 
ing. As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  species  of 
imposition  which  was  attempted  upon  the 
ignorant,  the  historian  gives  a  dialogue  which 
actually  took  place  between  a  jacobin  politician 
and  a  country  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  in  about 
these  terms :  "  My  friend,  do  you  know  what 
the  veto  is  ?  '•  '•  /  do  not:*  Then  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  it.  It  it  thit:  You  have  some 
Houp  in  your  porringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it;  the  king  commanda  you  to  empty  it  on  the 
ground,  and  you  must  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
ground :  that  is  the  veto  I "  This,  said  Mr.  B. 
is  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  gives 
us  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
peasants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arrested  legislation  till  the 
people  could  speak ;  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nonsense  have 
been  used  in  our  country  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  sub- 
treasury  here. 

It  is  my  intention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  explode  these  artifices;  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  inventions  which  were  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  which 
no  senator  of  the  opposite  party  will  so  &x  for- 
get himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is — not  as  a  new 
and  hurtful  measure  just  conceived ;  but  as  an 
old  and  salutary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
times,  and  now  revived  and  improved  for  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  President,  which  constitutes 
the  system  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sub- treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury? 
It  is  two  features,  and  two  features  alone,  which 


constitute  the  M}Mtrm — all  Utt     inH  iadtUi)^ 
and  these  two  features  are  Iwrruwiil  and  tukni 
from  the  two  acts  uf  Cungre?.*  of  .Septcnilwr 
first,  and  ijrptember  the  second,  1781> ;  the  one 
eHtabliithiug  a  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishing   a   treasury    department    for    the 
United  States.     By  the  fint  of  thewi  acts,  and 
by  its  iiOth  section,  gold  and  silver  coin  alone 
was  made  receivable  in  payments  tu  the  Unite<I 
States  ;  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  four, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keeper,  and  the  payer,  ff  tlm 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  banks,  of  which  only  three  then  existed.    By 
these  two  laws,  the  first  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established  ; 
and  they  both  now  stand  u|)on  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
in  some  details.    By  these  luws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  was  made  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  re- 
ceive, to  keep,  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.    This  was  the  system  of  Washington's 
administration ;  and  as  such  it  went  into  efiect. 
All  payments  to  the  federal  government  were 
made  m  gold  and  silver ;  all  such  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself, 
until  he  paid  it  out ;  or  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  or  the  receivers  of  the 
land  ofilces,  until  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  favor  of  those  to  whom  money  was  due  from 
the  government.    Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— in  the  first  and  happy  years  of  Washington's 
administration.    The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money  ;  and  nobody  touched  that 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  collected  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  for 
their  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawful  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed.    The  government  was  then 
what  it  was  made  to  be — a  hard-money  govern- 
ment.   It  was  made  by  hard-money  men,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money 
and  wished  to  save  their  posterity  from  such 
evils  in  future.    The  money  was  hard,  and  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  govern' 
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iiiMit — thnntfvtho  wore  BiiJiJtTt  to  the  orden  of 
llio  goTrriimcnt— iinH  not  in  thi'  hamln  of  thouc 
wlio  wens  only  milijcct  to  rfqiiiKitioin — who 
C'nilfJ  tvfnno  to  pny,  i»roto«t  a  warrmnt,  tfll  the 
(roTornmcnt  to  huc,  an<i  tliiin  go  to  law  with  the 
government  for  ita  own  money.  The  framera 
of  the  constitution,  and  tho  aiithora  of  tho  two 
»ctH  of  1781>,  had  aeon  cnoiif;h  of  tho  rviJH  of  the 
•jKtcm  of  requinitiona  under  tho  confe<leration 
U«  warn  them  ngainHt  It  un<Icr  tho  conHtitiition. 
They  determined  that  tho  new  povemment 
Hhonld  keep  itM  own  hard  money,  aa  well  aa  col- 
lect it ;  and  thiia  tho  conatitiition,  the  law,  the 
practice  under  tho  law.  and  tho  intentions  of 
tho  hard-money  and  independent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  full,  perfect,  and 
beautiful  ojwration,  under  tho  first  years  of 
(Seneral  Washinj^ton's  administration.  All  was 
ri(;ht,  and  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  tho 
commencement. 

But  tho  spoiler  cnmc !    Cieneral   Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.    Ue  was  tho 
advocate  of  the  paper  system,  tho  banking  sys- 
tem, ond  tho  funding  sysiem,  which  were  fast- 
ened upon  England  Ly  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  bancfid  administration  under  tho 
Grst  and  second  George.    General  Hamilton 
was  the  advocate  of  these  syKtcms,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  t  ^  our  America.    He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  potent 
by  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  glori- 
ous revolutionary  services,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  fedor.  I  currency,  and  banks  for 
the  keepers  of  tho  pub.ic  money ;  and  ho  suc- 
ceeded to  tho  extent  of  his  wishes.    The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  tho  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1789,  was  abolished  by  construction, 
and  by  a  Tret jury  order  to  receive  bank  notes ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keeping, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting of  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receivers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
keeping  tho  public  moneys,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  government.    Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  avoided,  or  superseded; 
not  repealed,  but  only  avoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receive  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out.   From  this  time  paper 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
♦he  keeper  of  the  federal  money.    It  is  needless 


to  pumnc  this  departure  farther.  The  bank 
had  lt«  pririlegea  for  twenty  yrant— waa  uno 
oecdcd  in  them  by  local  >Mnkii — they  Hupcrwd«<l 
by  a  second  national  l)ank— it  aftain  by  I(«ii| 
banks— and  these  finally  by  the  independent 
treasury  system — which  wrji  nothing  but  a 
return  to  tho  fundamental  acta  of  1789. 

This  is  tho  brief  history — tho  genealogy 
rather — of  our  flucal  agents ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  after  more  than  forty  yearn  of  de- 
imrturo  from  tho  system  of  our  fon-fathers — 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wandering  In 
tho  wilderness  of  banks,  local  and  national — 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wallowing  in  the 
slough  of  paper  money,  sometimes  sound,  some- 
times rotten — wo  have  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  sat  out— hard  money  for  our 
Federal  Treasury ;  and  our  own  ofBcers  to  keep 
it.  We  returned  to  tte  acts  of '89,  not  siid- 
denly  and  crudely,  but  by  degrees,  and  wilh 
details,  to  make  tho  return  safe  and  easy.  The 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  sudden  and 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progressively,  to 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.  The  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  was  restored  to  the  treasurer 
and  his  ofScers ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  moneys 
every  where,  a  few  receivers-general  were  given 
to  him  to  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  mints 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  places 
to  keep  money,  and  their  keys  in  the  hands  of 
our  ofBcers),  were  added  to  his  means  of  receiv- 
ing and  keeping  them.  This  return  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  and 
a  little  additional  organization,  has  been  in  forco 
near  one  year.  It  has  worked  well.  It  )ias 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  begin  again  where 
General  Hamilton  started  us  above  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  involved  us  so  long  in  tho  fate 
of  banks  and  in  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
paper  money.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  wo  against  it ; 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day— one  standing  on  ground  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hamilton  and  the  federalists 
in  the  year  *91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  ground 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  because 
this  system  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  the 
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uAot,  tiM  rhe»|ic«t,  and  th«  bMt  mod*  of  ml- 
IvctinK  th«  ruvi'nues,  ftnd  k'tping  and  dintmn- 
iiiK  tlio  public  moiifyK,  w(«icii  t  ).v  vriMiom  of  man  I 
lioa  yet  inveiiU-d.     It  ii  tho  nafrtit  mmlc  of  col- 
li>cting,  twcauco  it  irccivuM  nothing;  but  gold  ami 
•ilrvr,  and  thereby  aavoM  tho  po^urnmont  from 
JOBS  bj  jMipcr  money,  prthtrvca  tho  standard  of 
ralue,  and  caiiHCH  a  Hiipply  of  specie  to  be  kept 
in  tho  country  for  the  imc  of  tlio  ficoplu  and  for 
the  supfiort  of  the  Houml  (lart  of  tho  bank*.     It 
JM  tho  cheapeKt  mode  of  keeping  tho  moneys ; 
for  the  salaries  of  a  few  receivers  arc  nntliing 
compared  to  tho  coHt  of  employing  banks  ;  for 
banks  must  bo  paid  either  by  a  per  centum,  or 
by  a  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  tho  gra- 
tuitous UHO  of  the  public  money.    This  latter 
method  has  been  tried,  and  Iioh  been  found  to 
1)0  the  duarcst  of  all  possible  niodcH.    Tho  sub- 
troasiiry  is  tho  safest  mode  of  keeping,  for  tho 
rcccivcrs-goncral   aro  our  officers — subject  to 
our  orders — removable  at  our  will — punishable 
criminally — suable  civilly — and  bound  in  heavy 
bCCuritioB.    It  is  tho  best  mode  ;  for  it  has  no 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
tho  deposits.    Banks  have  this  interest.    A  na- 
tional bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  tho 
revenue,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic deposits.    Tho  late  bank  had  an  average  de- 
posit for  near  twenty  years  of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  officers. 
It  Iiad  an  annual  average  deposit  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
and  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  waa  leaded  with 
the  porty  which   rro™'>*ed  the.^  fcvxes  and 
tariffs.    A  sub-treasury  has  no  inte.rst  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  particular  alone  presents  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  bank  t>epositorie8, 
whether  a  national  institution  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.     Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasury  to  be  continued.    It 
is  the  old  system  of  '89.    The  law  for  it  has 
been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
Every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two  years  old 
has  lived  all  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law, 
although  tho  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
avoided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Like  the  country  gentleman  in  Molidre's  come- 
dy, who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
baa  lived  his  life  under  the  sub- treasury  law — 


under  the  two  aet*  of  'HO  «Mm  eon»titul«  it, 
and  whi<-h  have  not  Uvn  rrin-alcd. 

W»t  are  «p»ia>t  the  n'jwnl ;  and  alllimiph  un- 
able to  reniHt  it  here,  wo  hojio  to  ithnw  to  tlio 
Americr.n  people  that  it  oiij'ht  not  to  Int  h*- 
pealo<l,  ami  that  the  time  will  rotix'  when  \tn 
re-efitablishmont  will  lio  demaiuKd  >>y  the  pub- 
lic yo'wc. 

Independent  of  our  objection*  to  tho  nieritM 
of  this  rept*al,  stands  ono  of  a  pivliininnry  char- 
acter, which  has  been  too  ofton  nunitiimo'l  to 
need  elucidation  or  enforcement,  but  which  can- 
not be  properly  omitted  in  any  general  exnini- 
nation  of  the  subject    We  nro  alioiit  to  n'p<'al 
ono  sj'stem  without  having  provided  another, 
and  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
utituted,  or  whether  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  be  Of?recd  upon.    Shall  wo  hove  any,  and 
if  any,  what  7    Shall  it  bo  a  national  bank,  after 
the  experience  wo  have  Just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions ?    Is  it  to  be  a  nondescript  invention — 
a  flscality — or  fiscal  agent — to  bo  planted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  Juri)<- 
diction  here,  and  which,  upon  the  snmo  argu- 
ment, may  bo  place<l  in  all  tho  forts  and  arse- 
nals, in  all  tho  dock-yards  and  navy-yanis,  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  tho  Uniteil  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire  ?    Wo 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  these  ;  and 
if,  with  this  argument,  we  can  avoid  tho  consti- 
tution in  these  ten  miles  square,  wo  can  also 
avoid  it  in  every  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  tho  Union.    Is  it  to  bo  tho  pet  bank  system 
of  183C,  which,  besides  being  rejected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself  ?    Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  public  moneys, 
as  gentlemen  denounced  it,  which   prevailed 
from  October,  1833,  when  tho  deposits  were 
removed  from  tho  Bank  of  tho  United  States, 
till  June,  1836,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted ;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  tho  union  of  tho 
purse  and  tho  sword,  and  tho  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  ono  man  ?    Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  1    And  if  neither,  then  are  tho 
two  acts  of  '89,  which  have  never  been  repelled 
— which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  which  have  ceased,  or  by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  ono  can  now  de« 
fend — are  these  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali* 
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ty  and  vigor,  and  again  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  General 
Washington's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  overpowered  them?  K  Tj,  v.t 
are  still  to  have  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  diflercnce  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  l?e  all  this  as  it  may — let  the  substi- 
tute be  any  thing  or  notliiug — we  have  still  ac- 
complished a  great  point  by  the  objection  we 
have  taken  to  the  repeal  before  the  substitute 
was  produced,  and  by  the  vote  which  we  took 
upon  that  point  yesterday.  Wo  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  cutting  gentlemen  off  from  all 
plea  for  adopting  their  baneful  schemes,  found- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  wo  have  nothing.  By  their  own  vote 
they  refuse  to  produce  the  new  system  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  own  vote 
they  create  the  necessity  which  they  deprecate ; 
and  having  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  plea  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  none.  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  remain 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  183G,  the  country  will 
know  whosu  fault  it  is ;  and  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
pccollecting  what  they  applied  to  General  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '30  was  passed. 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  from  the  farmers,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ncs/i  men,  against  it.  Politicians  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  want  a  bank  to  plun- 
der it — these,  to  be  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal ;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  w^ay  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-treasury — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  own  officers  ?  Make  the 
inquiry — pursue  it  through  its  details — exam- 
ine the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  full  force. 
It  took  full  effect  at  once  in  the  South  and 
West,  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  in 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
description:   it  took  full  effect  in  New  York 


and  New  England,  because,  having  preserved 
specie  payments,  specie  was  just  as  plenty  in 
that  quarter  as  paper  money ;  and  all  payments 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  money. 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivalent.  The  hard- 
money  clause  then  went  into  operation  at  once, 
and  who  complained  of  it  ?  The  payers  of  the 
revenue  ?  No,  not  one  of  them.  The  mer- 
chants who  pay  the  duties  have  not  com- 
plained ;  the  farmers  who  buy  the  public  lands 
have  not  complained.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rejoice ;  for  hard-money  payments  keep  off  the 
speculator,  with  his  bales  of  notes  borrowed 
from  banks,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his 
land  at  a  fair  price.  The  payers  of  the  revenue 
then  do  not  complain.  How  stands  it  with  the 
next  most  interested  class — the  receivers  of 
money  from  the  United  States  ?  Are  they  dis- 
satisfied at  being  paid  in  gold  and  silver  ?  And 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depreciated  pa- 
per— the  shinplasters — the  compound  of  lamp- 
black and  rags — which  they  received  a  few 
years  ago  ?  Put  this  inquiry  to  the  merito- 
rious laborer  who  is  working  in  stone,  in  wood, 
earth,  and  in  iron  for  you  at  this  moment 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  payments, 
and  wishes  the  Independent  treasury  system  re- 
pealed, that  be  may  get  a  chance  to  receive  his 
hard-earned  wages  in  broken  bank-notes  again. 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  ques- 
tion. Ask  the  salaried  officer  and  the  con- 
tractor the  same  question.  Ask  ourselves  hero 
if  we  wish  it — we  who  have  seen  ourselves  paid 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  for 
thirty  years  without  a  sight  of  that  metal. 
No,  sir,  no.  Neither  the  payers  of  money  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  of  money 
from  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-money 
clause  in  the  sub-treasury  act.  How  is  it  then 
with  the  body  of  the  people — the  great  mass  of 
the  productive  and  business  classes  ?  Do  they 
object  to  the  clause  ?  Not  at  all.  They  rejoice 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  at  second-band,  all  that 
comes  from  the  government.  No  officer,  con- 
tractor, or  laborer,  cats  the  hard  money  which 
he  receives  from  the  government,  but  pays  it 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  family : 
it  all  goes  to  the  business  and  productive 
classes :  and  thus  the  payments  from  the  gov- 
ernment circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  and  go 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Thua 
the  whole  body  of  the  productive  classes  receive 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  povcm- 
ment  hard-money  payments.  Who  is  it  then 
that  objects  to  it  ?  Broken  banks,  and  their 
political  confederates,  are  the  clamorcrs  against 
it.  Banks  which  wish  to  make  their  paper  a 
public  currency :  politicians  who  wish  a  na- 
tional bank  as  a  machine  to  rule  the  countrj'. 
These  banks,  and  these  politicians,  are  the  sole 
clamorers  against  the  hard-money  clause  in  the 
sub-treasury  system :  they  alone  clamor  for 
paper  moncj'.  And  how  is  it  with  the  other 
clause — the  one  which  gives  the  custody  of  the 
public  money  to  the  hands  of  our  own  officers, 
bound  to  fidelity  by  character,  by  official  posi- 
tion, by  responsibility,  by  ample  securityshi}i — 
and  makes  it  felony  in  them  to  touch  it  for 
their  own  use  ?  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  con- 
tention between  the  banks  and  the  government, 
or  between  tho  clamorers  for  a  national  bank 
and  the  government.  These  banks  want  the 
custody  of  tho  public  money.  They  strufrgle 
and  strive  for  it  as  if  it  was  their  own.  They 
fight  for  it :  and  if  they  get  it,  they  will  use  it 
as  their  own — as  we  all  well  know ;  and  refuse 
to  render  back  when  they  choose  to  suspend. 
Thus,  the  whole  strugp;le  for  the  repeal  resolves 
itself  into  a  contest  between  tho  government, 
and  all  the  productive  and  business  classes  on 
one  side,  and  the  federal  politicians,  the  rotten 
part  of  the  local  banks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
national  bank  on  the  other. 

Sir,  the  independent  treasury  has  been  organ- 
ized :  I  say,  organized !  for  tho  law  creating  it 
is  fifty-two  years  old — has  been  organized  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regularly 
expressed  through  their  representatives  after 
the  question  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
general  election  had  intervened.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  was  proposed  by  President 
Van  Buren  in  1837,  at  tho  called  session:  it 
was  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
been  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  elections 
n^ade  to  turn  upon  it.  It  was  established,  and 
clearly  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Have  the  people  condemned  it  ?  Have  they 
expressed  dissatisfaction  ?  By  no  means.  The 
presidential  election  was  no  test  ol  this  ques- 
tion ;  nor  of  any  question.  The  election  of 
General  Uarrison  was  eficctod  by  tho  combi- 
nation of  all  parties  to  pull  down  one  party, 
without  any  unity  among  the  assailants  on 
tho  question  of  measures.     A  candidate  was 
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afiroed  upon  by  the  opposition  f<jr  whom  ul' 
could  vote.  Suppof^e  a  dilferent  selection  had 
been  made,  and  an  eminiiit  whig  candidate 
t.iken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two  to  one 
(as  would  probably  have  been  the  case)  : 
what  then  would  have  been  tho  argument  1 
Whj',  that  the  sub-treasury,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  approved, 
two  to  one.  The  result  of  tho  election  adujita 
of  no  inference  against  this  system  ;  and  could 
not,  without  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  jK'ople,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Theii 
representatives,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
on  full  three  years'  deliberation,  established  the 
system— established  it  in  July,  1840 :  is  it  pos- 
sible tliat,  within  four  months  aftenvards — in 
the  montli  of  November  following — the  same 
people  should  condemn  their  own  work  ? 

But  tho  system  is  to  be  abolished  ;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  chance  for  something,  or 
nothing,  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  place  incontinently — incessantly — upon 
the  instant  of  th(j  passage  of  the  bill !  such  is 
the  spirit  which  pursues  it !  such  the  revenge- 
ful feeling  which  burns  against  it !  And  the 
system  is  still  to  bo  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death — for  some  days  in  tho  nearest  parts, 
and  some  weeks  in  tho  remotest  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  receiver-general  in  St.  Louis  will 
not  know  of  his  official  death  until  ten  days 
after  he  shall  have  been  killed  here.  In  the 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  alive,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law ;  and  all  he  does  is  with- 
out law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest.  Not  only 
must  the  system  be  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
tho  abolition  can  reach  tho  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  receive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  their 
acts  have  become  illegal  and  void. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  pursues  the  measure 
— such  the  vengeance  agaiust  a  measure  which 
has  taken  the  money  of  the  people  from  the 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — against  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  place  of  tho  abolished  system  until  Con 
gress  provides  a  substitute ;  and  that  some 
thing  will  be  the  nest  of  local  banks  which  the 
I  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  select 
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Anions  tlu'BC   local  banks  Btnixls  that  of  tlie 
Bank  of  the  rnileil  States.     The  rcjieal  of  the 
sub-treasury  has   rcstoreil    tliat  in.stitution  to 
ts  (•ai)a<'ity  to  Ijcconie  a  clepository  of  tlic  pub- 
lic moneys  :  ami  well,  and  lar^jely  lias  she  jire- 
pared  her.-elf  to  receive  them.    The  Merchants' 
IJank  in  New  Orleans,  her  upeiit  there  ;    Iicr 
liiani'h  in  New  York  under  the  State  law  ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  an<l  in 
the  AVest :  nil  these  f^ubordinateH,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  iwsscssion  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.     That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddlc, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  liis  bunk,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.    Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored ;  that,  wliile  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  as  good  as  any.    De  noche  todaa 
los  galos  son  pardos.     So  saj'S  the  Spanish 
proverb.    In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  are  grey— all 
of  one  color :    the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  of 
suspension.    And  in  this  darkness  and  assimi- 
lation of  colors,  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security — her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  fair  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.    The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.    Liquida- 
tion was  her  course — the  only  honest — the  only 
justifiable  course.    Instead  of  tha<t  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  'rora  the  Penn- 
sylvania  legislatures — afTects    to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddlc  as 
the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  save  herself  by  throw- 
ing him  overboard.    That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
re|)cal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  tlie  act  of  1836,  the  moment 
she  resumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
in — a  process  now  in  rapid   movement — she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right.     She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  hold  of 
the  public  moneys.    By  the  repeal,  the  public 
deposits,  80  far  as  law  is  concerned,  arc  restored 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    When  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  the  restoration  of  the  deposits ; 


'  and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  know* 
in;:iy,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  full  per- 
coj)tion  of  what  they  were  doinpr.  AVhen  thcj 
voted  down  my  proposition  of  yesterday — a 
vote  in  which  the  whole  opposition  concurred, 
except  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer) — when  they  voted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  future  de- 
posit banks,  they  of  course  declared  that  she 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  list,  with  the  full 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  the 
revived  act  of  IS.'lf).  In  voting  down  that  pro- 
position, they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  the  panic  of  1833-'3-i — that  of  censuring 
General  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the  deposits. 
The  act  of  that  great  man — one  of  the  most  pa- 
triotic and  noble  of  his  life — the  act  by  which 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — is  reversed.  The  stockholders  and 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  forty  mil- 
lions, which  the  people  otherwise  would  have 
lost.  They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirty-five 
millions — for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  to 
those  who  keep  it :  and  the  vote  of  the  bank  re- 
fusing to  show  their  list  of  debtors — suppressing, 
hiding  and  concealing— the  rotten  list  of  debts — 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Southern 
gentleman  concurring) — is  to  enable  the  in- 
itiated jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  off  their 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  innocent 
purchasers.  The  stockholders  lose  the  thirty- 
five  millions  capital :  they  lose  the  twenty  per 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  which 
many  of  the  later'  holders  purchased  it ;  and 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more  :  they  lose 
the  six  millions  surplus  profits  which  were  re- 
ported on  hand :  but  which,  perhaps,  wp^  only 
a  bank  report :  and  the  holders  of  the  notes 
lose  the  twenty  to  thirty  per  centum,  which  is 
now  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank — 
soon  to  bo  much  more.  These  losses  make 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  They  now  fall 
on  the  stockholders,  and  note-holders :  where 
would  thoy  have  fallen  if  the  deposits  had  not 
been  removed  ?  They  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  public  treasury — upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States :  for  the  public  is  always  the 
goose  that  is  to  be  first  plucked.  The  public 
money  would  have  been  taken  to  su^rtain  the 
bank:  taxes  would  have  been  laid  to  rihold 
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her:  the  hi-ih  tariff  would  have  N^n  revived 
for  her  benefit.  Whatever  lior  condition  re- 
quired would  have  liecn  done  by  Confrreec. 
The  bank,  with  nil  its  crimes  and  debts — with 
all  its  corruptions  and  jdundorings — would 
have  been  saddled  upon  the  country — its  char- 
ter renewed — and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
than  forty  millions  of  dollar.^  which  have  been 
lost.  Congress  would  have  been  enslaved :  and 
a  new  career  of  crime,  corruption,  and  plunder 
commenced.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  saved  us  from  this  shame  and 
loss :  but  we  have  no  Jackson  to  save  us  now ; 
and  millionary  plunderers — devouring  haqiics 
— foul  birds,  and  voracious  as  foul — are  again 
to  seize  the  prey  which  his  bravo  and  undaunted 
arm  snatched  from  their  insatiate  throats. 

The  deposits  are  restored,  so  far  as  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  goes ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fact, 
it  will  be  because  policy,  and  new  schemes  for- 
bid it.    And  what  new  scheme  can  we  have  ? 
A  nondescript,  hermaphrodite,  Janus-faced  fis- 
cality?   or  a  third  edition  of  General  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791  ?   or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  unclean  progeny  of  both  ?    Which  will  it 
Ifc  ?    Hardly  the  first  named.    It  comes  forth 
with  the  feeble  and  rickety  symptom.s  which 
aunounce  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  untime- 
ly den  th.    Will  it  be  the  second?    It  will  be 
that,  or  worse.    And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers— the  present  revilers  of  Mr.  Biddle — the 
authors  equally  of  the  bank  that  is  ruined,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  be  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
they  had  to  manage  the  last  ?    I  remember  the 
lime  when  the  vocabulary  of  praise  was  ex- 
liausted  on  Mr.  Biddle — when  in  this  chamber, 
and  out  of  it,  the  censer,  heaped  with  incense, 
was  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make,  if 
not  a  thousand  chivalrous  swords  leap  from 
tlieir  scabbards,  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
fend him.    I  remember  the  time  when  a  sena- 
tor on  this  floor,  and  now  on  it  (Mr.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annunciation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would   raise  the 
Tnl'i3  of  the  people's   property  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.     My  friend  here  on  my 
light   (pointing   to  Senator   Woodbury)  was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  nnd  the  mere 
tninsposuiiin  of  nnines  nnd  places — the  men- 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Wuodbury — was  to 
lie  worth  one  luindrerl  niillinns  I'f  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country  !  What  tiatlery 
could  rise  higher  thnn  that  ?  Yet  this  man. 
once  .so  lauded — once  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courted — now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  suffipient- 
ly  the  man  who.  for  ten  years  past,  they  coi'ld 
not  praise  enough  :  and,  after  this,  what  confi- 
dence are  we  to  liave  in  their  judgrneiits  .' 
What  confidence  arc  ae  to  plare  in  their  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  such 
mistakes  about  the  former  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.    The 
State  charter  mmlo  no  difference  in  its  charac- 
ter, or  in  its  management :  n-d  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  sater  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  with  it.     Tlie 
mortal  wounds  were  all  given  while  it  was  a 
national  institution  ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stockholders  shows  not  one  species  of  otl'ence, 
the  cotton  speculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not   shown  by  Mr.  Clayton's  report  of 
1832 ;  and  being  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
the  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cutting 
loose  from  the  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.     Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
save  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  even 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  AV^hitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  name  constituted  the  syno- 
nyme  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  having  told  jt ; 
not  an  act  now  brought  to  light  which  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  whole  federal  party ; 
so  that  the  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
well  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  as  a  State  one, 
v  fts  unfounded  in  fact,  a.s  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.    The  bank  was  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin— in  the  gulf  of  insolvency — in  the  slough 
of  crime  and  corruption — when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  deposits ;   and  nothing  but  these  two 
great  acts  saved  the  people  from  the  loss  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  have  now  fallen 
upon  the  stockholders  and  the  note  holders.^ 
and  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their  government 
the  slave  and  instrument  of  the  bank.    Jack* 
son  saved  the  people  from  this  loss,  ard  theix 
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povurnTiU'iit  I'roin  tlii-*  dcpnidaliun  ;  and  for  this  | 
Itf  i.i  now  piirmit'd  with  the  undyinjc  ^•t'n};eance  i 
of  tliose  whose  BchcnifS  of  phindcr  and  aiulii-  | 
ti'>n  were  balked  Iiy  him.  i 

AVise  and  i»ru(]ent  was  tlie  conchict  of  those  j 
who  refused  to  lechart  t  the  second  Bank  of 
the  l'nite<l  .States,  Tliey  jTolitcd  by  the  error 
of  tlieir  friends  who  refused  to  rccharter  the 
first  one.  These  hUter  made  no  preparat'tms 
for  the  event — did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  even  act  until 
tlie  lust  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  refused  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  charter,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment fell  back  upon  the  State  banks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1 832  acted  very  differently.  They  decided  the 
question  of  the  renewal  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  charter.  They  revived  the 
gold  currency,  which  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  They  increased  the  silver  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  t;ilvcr.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  neor  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  ;  and  thus  supplied  the 
c  luntry  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  being  nearly  ten 
times  the  average  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  That  average  circulation  was  but  eleven 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  gold  and  silver  was 
near  one  hundred  millions.  The  success  o*"  our 
measures  was  complete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief — the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by  a  political  party — 
set  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  revulsions,  to  destroy 
trade  and  business,  to  degrrde  and  poison  the 
currency  ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
give  thorn  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upor  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  This  has  been  their  con- 
duct; and  having  acceeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
seize  the  spoils  of  victory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  government  of  their 
country.  Sir,  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  the 
VMt  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  Us 


confederate  banks  and  politicians,  was  a  con 
8i)iracy  and  a  revolt  against  the  government 
The  present  suspension  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  revolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  overpowered  )iy  them,  and  forced 
into  suspension  ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  its  afliliated  banks,  and  its  con. 
federate  p<jliticiana,  it  is  a  revolt  and  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government. 

Sir,  it  is  now  nightfall.  AVeare  at  the  end  oi 
a  long  day  w  hen  the  sun  is  more  than  fourteen 
hours  above  the  horizon,  and  when  a  suffocat- 
ing heat  oppresses  and  overpowers  the  Senate. 
My  friends  have  moved  adjournments :  they 
have  been  refused.  liave  been  compelled  to 
speak  now,  or  never,  and  from  this  commence- 
ment we  may  see  the  conclusion.  Discussion  is 
to  be  stifled ;  measures  are  to  be  driven  through ; 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  assembled, 
imperfectly  formed,  and  representing  the  census 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manacle  posterity 
with  institutions  which  are  as  abhorent  to  the 
constitution  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties, the  morals,  and  the  pr9j)erty  of  the  people 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  even  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  General 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  born 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangerous,  and 
terrible  than  any  simple  bank  could  be.  Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manacled,  and  delivered  up  in 
chains  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whom  1 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  expired 
census  of  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  mem- 
bers from  States  which,  if  they  had  their  meia- 
bers  here,  would  still  have  but  the  one-third 
part  of  thrrir  proper  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  The  census  of  1840  gives  many  States, 
and  Missouri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their 
present  relative  weight;  and  no  permanent 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  until  this  new 
relative  weight  should  appear  in  Congress. 
Why  take  the  census  every  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  the  end  of  the  term 
may  reach  over,  and  bind  the  increased  num- 
bers by  laws  which  claim  immunity  from  re- 
peal, and  which  are  rushed  through  without  di^ 
bate?  Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work?  No, 
never !  I  will  war  against  the  bank  you  may 
establish,  whether  a  simple  or  a  compound 
monster ;  I  will  war  against  it  by  every  means 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  la'vs.  I  will 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  its  chart^er  as  General 
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Ilarrinon  and  others  voted  for  the  repoal  of  (lie 
late  l)ank  rhartcr  in  1810.  I  will  i)niniolc  tpto 
vaiTonto'a  and  $d.f(i.^s  Ofrainxt  it.  I  will  op- 
|)0»e  its  friends  and  mipport  its  ercmici.  and 
work  at  its  dcatniL'tion  in  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional way.  I  will  war  upon  it  while  I 
liave  breath  ;  and  if  I  incur  political  extinction 
in  the  contest.  I  shall  consider  my  political  life 
well  sold — sold  for  a  high  price— when  lost  in 
such  a  cause. 

But  enough  for  tlie  present.  The  Aier-tion 
now  before  us  is  the  death  of  the  stib-trcasury. 
Tht  discu.ssion  of  the  substitute  is  a  fair  inquiry 
in  this  question.  We  have  a  right  to  see  what 
is  to  follow,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  we 
have.  But  gentlemen  withhold  their  schemes, 
and  we  strike  in  the  dark.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  vindicate  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem— to  free  it  from  a  false  character — to  show 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the 
two  great  acts  of  September  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  monevii 
under  which  this  government  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  under  which  it  operated  safely  and 
pucccssfully  until  General  Hamilton  overthrew 
it  to  substitute  the  bank  and  state  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  England,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
hurrying  agtiin  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
fold eyes. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

THE  BANKKUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  HOW 
IT  WAS  PASSED. 

It  has  been  seen  in  Mr.  Tyler's  message  that,  as 
a  measure  of  his  own  administration,  he  would 
not  have  convened  Congress  in  e::traordinary 
session ;  but  this  having  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
known  that  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Mr.  Clay.  That  ardent 
statesman  had  so  long  seen  his  favorite  meas- 
ures bafDed  by  a  majority  opposition  to  them 
iu  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
years  presidency  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  he  was  naturally  now  impatient 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  having  all 


the  bmnches  of  the  povcrnitu'iit  in  their  favor. 
lie  did  so  without  delay.     Mr.  Tyler   had  de 
liven-d  his  message  recommending  the  niea-Min  t 
which  he  deemed  jiroiM-r  for  the  cousidenitii'ii 
of  Congress:  Mr.  'JIny  did  tiic  same — that  is  to 
say,  re<:ommend  his  list  of  measures  to  Conpn  ?j 
also,  mt  in  the  shape  of  a  inessafre,  but  in  tlie 
fonn  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  .Senate;  and 
which  has  been  given.     A  bankrupt  act  was  net 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage; and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  by  evi- 
dence less  equivocal  than  its  designed  cxclu'^ii  u 
front  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Clay  wns 
opposed  to  .such  a  bill.     But  j  arties  were  s ) 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  a  deduction  of 
two  or  three  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other  woidd  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
important  measures,  in  the  evtit  that  a  few 
members  should  make  the  passage  of  a  favorite 
measure  the   indispensable  condition   of  their 
vote  for  some  others  which  could  not  be  carried 
without  it.     This  was  the  case  with  the  bank 
bill,  and  the  distribution  bill.     A  hank  was  the 
Icadmg  measure  of  Mr.  Cl.ay's  policy — the  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  legislative  edifice.   It  was  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
aftections  and  in  his  parliamentary  movement. 
He  obtained  a  select  committee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  wdiich  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  ;  but  before  that  select 
committee  ccald  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Slississippi,  taking  the  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  object,  asked  and  obtained  ^   ive  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.   This 
measure,  then,  which  had  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  IMr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  he  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital   measure  for  which  the 
extra  session  w  as  chiefly  called ;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resolute 
senators  with  whom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruhng  coneideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  itK  favoi\ 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  a  close  vote, 
26  to  23.    The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,    Kerr,    Merrick,  Miller, 
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MKrcliiad,  MDiitnn,  I'hilps  I'uitcr.  Siminoiis, 
^iiiiili  f\'  Indiana.  Soiitlianl,  'I'allinailL'c,  Walker, 
While,  WillianiK,  Wcxxlbriilj.'-c,  Yoniiir. 

*•  \,\\s — McHsrs.  Alien.  Archer.  IJayanl.  Hcn- 
ton,  lliifhanan,  C'allionn.  Ciay  of  AIulwTna.  Cuth- 
hi  rt,  Knlton,  (inihain,  Kin;.'.  Linn.  MeUol)ert.s, 
Ni(lnj|.s(>n,  I'ierce,  J'renti.-s,  liive;*,  Sevier,  Sniitli 
cf  Connecticnt,  Stur^'eon,  Tanpan,  Woodl.iiry, 
^\'ri;rlit." 

Tlie  (listrihiilion  bill  was  a  k-atlinf;  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy:  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  II'.-  had  al.so  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  billon  leave  for 
the  jnirpo.se  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  KejncsentatiTos. 
There  was  no  willing  majority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  eitlier  House;  liiit  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it.  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  favorite  measure  was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two,  and  de- 
termined to  do  so  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
measure;  and  they  did  get  it — presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  majority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  fate  of  two  otliens— all  of  them  mea- 
.sures  of  great  national  concern. 

The  bankrupt  bill  had  pa.ssed  the  Senate 
»hcad  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  where  the  majority  was  against  it.  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  si  me  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repaired  to 
\V'ashington  to  promo^'3  tlie  passage  of  the  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  favor ;  but  with- 
out eflect.  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  table: 
the  Sei.ate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Jlr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  senators,  intent  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  seat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
View  that  the  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
ately :  and  such  was  the  fact.  The  next  day 
the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed — the  meagre 
majority  of  only  six  for  it.  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  was  made  known  to  the  writer 


of  this  View  by  tlie  senator  who  went  down  tc 
attend  to  tiie  case  when  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table:  it  was  sinii)ly  to  let  the  friends  of  the 
bunk  and  distribution  bills  know  that  these 
measures  \vould  be  defeated  if  the  liankrujit  bili 
was  not  pa.s.>ed — that  there  were  enough  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  sure:  and,  for 
the  security  of  the  bankrupt  bill,  it  was  required 
to  bo  passed  lirst. 

The  bill  had  jia.sscd  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, postponing  the  commencement  of  its  ope- 
ration from  November  to  Febniary;  and  this 
amendment  reqiiircil  to  be  comnmnicated  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrence — which  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  salvo  to  the 
con.scicnces  of  members  for  their  forced  votes :  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  clfeet;  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  it 
that  way — confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  until  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted. 

At  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  coming 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  engaged  on  tlw 
distribution  bill,  the  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  friends 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it.  August  the 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day — 12  o'clock 
the  hour.  The  day  and  the  hour,  had  come ; 
and  with  them  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 
cited expectation.  For  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  speak — and  to  speak  according  to 
his  feelings — which  were  known  to  be  highly 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  midst  of  this 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  said 
that — "  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  induced 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
veto  message  on  the  fiscal  bank  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  12  o'clock." — Mr.  Cal- 
houn objected  to  this  postponement.  "  The  day, 
he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank  bill.  The  President's  message  contain- 
iiig  his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tables  of  mem- 
bers for  two  days.  Surely  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  reflect  upon  it :  yet  now  it  was 
proposed  still  lor%cr  to  defer  action  upon  it- 
He  asked  the  senator  from  Georgia,  who  had 
made  the  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  for  the 
proposed  delay."  The  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parliamentary  and 
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proper ;  and  in  fact  ^h'luM  liavc  In'on  nnticiiiatcd 
by  givinj:;  the  rwison  witlitlie  nvitiun — a.-*  it  wiu 
not  deferential  to  the  Senate  to  ask  it  to  do  a 
tiling  witliout  a  reusun,  CHiH'ciuIly  wlicii  the 
thing  to  1)C  done  waa  contrary  to  an  cxprtsMd 
rt'solve  of  the  Sen;ite,  and  took  members  by 
Btirpriso  who  cnino  prepared  to  attend  to  tlio 
appointed  business,  and  not  prepared  to  attend 
to  another  subject.  Mr.  Berr.cn  declined  to 
i;ive  a  reason,  and  said  that — "  AVhcn  tlie  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  expressed  his  pi-rsonul 
conviction  that  time  enough  h.ad  been  allowed 
for  reflection  on  the  message,  he  expressed  what 
would  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  when  he  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  ho  had  asked  for  further  time,  he  had 
stated  his  own  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Senators 
would  decide  for  themselves  which  opinion  was 
to  prevail." — Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a  way  to 
show^  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
sinister  cause  for  this  reserve,  so  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary in  legislative  proceedings.  He  said 
— "  Were  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
licly looked  at  ?  were  they  founded  on  move- 
ments external  to  tliat  chamber?  It  was  cer- 
tainly duo  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
be  given.  It  v.as  quite  novel  to  refuse  it.  Some 
reason  was  always  given  for  a  postponement. 
lie  had  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise." — Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  this  cogent  ap- 
peal, and  rejoined — "  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  proper;  but  that  he  should  not 
conclude  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
motion  here  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  dis- 
close."— Mr.  Calhoun  th^n  said  that,  "  this  was 
a  very  extraordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
ators upon  it  ought  to  be  recorded :  he  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"—  wliich 
were  ordered,  and  stood  thus :  Yeas :  Messrs. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Thomas  of  Dela- 
ware), Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
icgdon,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
White,  and  Woodbridge,  29 — the  supporters  of 
the  bank  all  voting  for  the  postponement,  their 
numbers  swelled  a  little  beyond  their  actual 
strength  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  a  few 
other  whigs.    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  jVllcn, 
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ilnrt,  Fiiltnn,  Kin;.',  l.iiiii.  .^I(■l;(>l>^^ls,  Mow 
ton,  A.  <».  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stiu- 
peon,  Tappan,  Walker,  WilliauH,  Woodbury, 
Wripht,  and  Young — '21.  Itwii.s  now  appaiint 
flat  the  postponement  of  the  bank  (jue-tion  wa,s 
a  concerted  measure  of  the  wlii;;  party  — that 
Mr.  Berrien  was  its  organ  in  nuiking  liie  mot'oii 
— and  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  lilMTty  to  diselo.-o.  Kvent-;, 
however,  were  in  progress  to  make  the  dib- 
closure. 

The  distribution  bill  u  as  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana, 
made  a  remark  wiiich  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  furiher  debate,  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discus- 
sion to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken — •  as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  and  not  alone,  but  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon  j  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before — that  measures,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary session,  weie  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  whole  upon  a  third  !  It  was  all 
bargain  and  sale.  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fall  together. 
This  was  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horizon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  decided ;  a 
bundle  are  tied  together;  and  while  one  goes 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  still  '.nore  frank  than 
his  colleague,  stigmatized  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  thv.  iu>.  ui\:-  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bills  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits  ;  and  spoke  out  with- 
out disguise : 

"These  artifices  grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted  for  carrying  through  measures  that 
never  could  be  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art.  The  majority  which  by  force, 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures. 
must«meet  in  secret — concoct  their  measures  in 
conclave — and  then  hold  every  member  of  the 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
upon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  been  enough  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusion.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion had  contained  enough  of  it,  without  addini; 
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to  tlie  iiianH  ut  this  ocHsion.  The  country  wm 
awake  to  thi'ftc  iiii|(f»Hiti<iiiH,  nml  r('<iiiin'<I  only 
to  l)e  infornit'd  of  tlie  inovcnu nts  of  tho  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  aiiitri'infe  their  mca- 
Mirifl.  A>i\  the  jieople  nhouM  he  iiifomied. 
As  far  us  it  wa.s  possihie  for  hiui  and  liis  frieniis 
I')  hiy  that  information  before  the  country,  it 
wlionlil  he  dune.  Kvi-ry  man  in  the  coinnnmity 
iniist  he  tohl  how  tliis  iiank  liill,  wiiich  was  in- 
tendeil  to  rule  tlie  country  willi  a  moneyed  dep- 
potisni  for3ears  to  come,  nail  heen  pa.«sed — how 
a  national  delit  was  entailed  upon  the  country — 
liow  this  bankrupt  hill  was  forced  throujrh,  as 
ho  (Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  n 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  the  other  end  of  tlic 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whiR  opponents  dod;:in;; 
Ixliind  the  columns ;  and  how  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
jmsscd,  and  tho  tricks  re-sorted  to  to  effect  its 
jiassnge.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bamc 
.system  which  was  concocted  in  Ilarrisburfj, 
wroufrht  with  such  blind  zeal  at  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  perfected  by  heinjc  eompiessed 
into  a  congressional  caiicus,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  hut  uucalled-for,  session." 

The  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  on 
'  lie  floor  speaking  to  it,  when  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Keprcsentatives  apiwared  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  IIousc! — ami 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  King  exclaimed  : 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  bill.  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  the  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passage,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  laid  on  the  tiible  Vy  a  decided  vote  in  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  bo  passed  in  this 
House  ?  But  now  the  case  was  altered.  A  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
l)lace  in  the  other  House,  and  the  Ixinkrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ; 
after  which  it  would  want  but  the  signature  of 
the  Executive  to  become  a  law.  But  how  had 
this  change  bet  n  so  suddenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  screws  i  Gentle- 
men whose  States  cried  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
nanknipt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  ':avc  it 
.mless  they  would  pay  the  price — they  must 
pass  the  distribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bill.  Ono  part  of  the  bargain  was 
ulready  fulfilled :  the  bi^nkrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  the  barj'ain  is  now  to  be  cou- 
Bummated:  the  distribution  bill  can  pass  now 
without  further  delay.  He  (Mr.  King)  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  for 
many  years,  but  never  during  that  time  had  he 


seen  legislation  so  openly  and  shamefully  dia- 
graced  by  a  system  of  bargain  and  sale.  Tliis 
I'Xtriisf^sionof  Congress  would  Ih;  long  nincm- 
Ixrcd  for  the  o|i<n  and  undisguised  extent  t« 
which  this  system  had  been  carried." 

Incontinently  the  distribution  liill  was  laid 
ujion  the  table,  and  the  baidinipt  bill  was  taken 
up.  This  was  done  upon  the  motion  of  Jlr. 
Walker,  wlio  gave  his  reasons,  thus  ; 

"He  rose  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
distribution  bill,  but  to  ask  that  it  might  be 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  establish  a 
general  bankrui)t  law,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  m.,;ht  be  taken  up,  and 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimportant,  might 
bo  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  He  pxpresH-d 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  this 
House,  which  was  so  imperiously  demanded  as 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  a  suffering  commu- 
nity, which  he  desired  should  not  be  held  in 
suspense  another  night ;  but  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments,  and  net 
on  them.  For  this  i)Urposo  ho  moved  to  lay  the 
distribution  bill  on  the  tabic  " 

Mr.  Linn  asked  for  the  j-tas  and  nays,  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  senators  voted  in  this  riga- 
doon  legislation,  in  which  movements  were  so 
rapid,  so  complicated,  and  so  perfectly  per- 
formed. They  were  ordered,  and  stood :  Yeas 
— Jlessrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choato,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  More  head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madgo.  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridgo— 2C. 
Nays — Slessrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ful- 
ton, Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton, 
Pierce,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.  So  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  friends  to  the  distribution 
bill,  voted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bank- 
rupt bill,  as  they  had  just  votet'  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  The  three 
measures  thus  travelled  in  company,  but  bank- 
rupt in  the  lead — for  the  reason,  as  one  of  its 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  were 
afraid  it  w  ^jld  not  get  through  at  all  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it.  The  bankrupt 
bill  having  thus  superseded  the  distribution  bill, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moved  a  concurrence  in  the  amendment 
Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he 
was  taken  in — that  the  postponement  waa  to 
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(nkblu  ConprvKS  to  n'|ioal  t!ic  bill  licfort*  it  took 
elFcct ;  and,  speaking  Ip.  this  M'nsc,  paid  : 

"  From  the  tone  of  tlic  letters  he  hurl  reeeivrd 
from  p>liticiftns  diirerinp  with  him,  he  shmilrl 
udvise  his  friend  from  Missixsijipi  [Mr.  W/  i.kkh], 
not  to  be  quite  bo  soft  ns,  in  hiH  capernesn  to  paws 
this  hill,  to  npree  to  this  amendment,  postpoi;-  ■• 
tlio  time  for  it  to  take  ellect  to  February,  ...i  it 
wouhl  ho  reiwaled  before  its  op«;ration  com- 
nieneed  ;  although  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 
tlic  pa8sap;c  of  the  uistribtition  bill.  He  felt  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  but  there  would  be  a  violent 
attempt  to  repeal  it  next  ee.'ision." 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  defend  the  amendment, 
but  took  it  rather  than,  by  a  non-concurrence, 
to  send  the  bill  bock  to  the  House,  where  its 
friends  could  not  trust  it  again.  He  said — 
•■  When  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  spoke  of 
his  being  '  soft,'  be  did  not  know  whether  ho 
referred  to  his  head  or  his  heart ;  but  ho  could 
assure  h'm  ho  was  not  soft  enough  to  run  the 
chance  of  defeating  the  bill  by  sending  it  back 
to  the  House." — Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur 
with  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  there 
would  bo  any  effort  to  i"opeal  this  bill.  It  would 
bo  exceedingly  populav  at  its  first  "  go  off,"  and 
if  this  bill  passed,  ho  hoped  that  nono  of  his 
friends  would  attempt  to  repeal  it.  It  would, 
if  permitted  to  work,  produce  its  legitimate 
effects ;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  ony  adminis- 
tration, lie  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
ministration. It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
but  blow  them  "  sky  high." 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
a  bad  measure  should  stand  because  it  would 
be  the  destruction  of  its  authors ;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
feeling,  as  proved  when  the  question  of  repeal 
came  on  at  the  next  session — in  which  he  cor- 
dially gave  his  assistance.  The  amendment  was 
concurred  in  without  a  division,  the  adversaries 
of  the  bill  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
faith,  and  its  friends  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
something  worse.  There  had  been  an  agree- 
ment that  the  three  measures  were  to  pass,  and 
upon  that  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  House  before  the  bankrupt 
bill  was  out  of  it ;  but  the  laying  that  bill  on 
the  table  raised  on  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  the 
bankrupt  required  the  others  to  be  stopped  until 
their  cherished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  debate 


on  the  bank  veto  nu'Ksnpe  wliidi  cimiil  n»it  la 
(li!<cli»se<i  to  the  Senate.  The  aincniliiifnt  nf  the 
ilout'O  Irt'ing  agreed  to,  there  wns  im  furll.t  r 
vote  to  Ikj  taken  on  the  bill  ;  but  ii  iiv>tii)n  w:h 
made  to  suppress  it  by  layiu};  it  'in  the  tiiMe. 
That  motion  brought  out  a  clean  vote  fur  nud 
aprninst  the  bill — '2.i  to  2(').  The  next  d:iy  it  re- 
ceived the  approval  ( f  the  President,  nn<l  Urnntc 
a  law. 

The  act  wan  not  a  bnnknipt  law,  but  prae- 
tically  an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolitiim  of  debts 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.    Tt  applied  to  all  per- 
sons in  debt — allowed  them  to  cominencc  thei'* 
proceedings  in  tho  district  of  their  own  re.-i- 
dence,  no  matter  how  lately  removed  to  it — al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
papers— declared  tho  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not  proved. 
It  broke  down  the  lino  between  tho  jiirisiliction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  State  courts  in  the 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  creditors  5  and 
bringing  all  local  debts  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  tho  debtor,  to  bo 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  tho  side  of  the  debtor.     It  took 
away  from  the  S*ate  courts  tho  trials  between 
debtor  and  creditor  in  tho  same  State — a  thing 
which  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  done 
between  citizens  of  different  States.    Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  rot  include  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  class  known  to  legis- 
lative and  judicial  proceedings  as  bankrupts. 
To  go  beyond,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts,  anu  bring  them  into  tho 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons — all  neighbors — to  have  their 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.    It  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — that 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  oreditors  for 
their  own  benefit — and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
will.    It  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  George  the 
Fourth  J  and  after  closely  paraphrasing  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted from  its  remedy  in  the  conclusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a 
release  from  imprisonment.    In  that  feature, 
and  in  applying  to  all  debts,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  earned  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  |jt«  n  biuikriipt  net,  niiil  bccuine  nn  insolvent 
act ;  >(ut  with  :\  niiicdy  wliich  no  insolvent  act, 
f>!'  biuikniiit  Nystcm,  had  ever  contiiinc*!  hiforc — 
liiaf  of  II  total  aliolition  of  tho  <kbt  hy  the  net 
of  till!  (kl)tor  alone,  unlesn  the  creditor  could 
piine   fraud;  wliich   the  sort  of  trial  allowed 
would  reiiikr  lni|)OHsibIc,  even  where  it  uctunlly 
exi-ited.     It  was  tho  sanio  bill  which  had  Ixt-n 
introduced  at  the   previous  HUHsion,  and  hu|)- 
|Kirtod  by  Mr,  Webster  in  nn  argument  which 
cimfounded  insolvency  with   bankruptcy,  and 
assumed  every  failure  to  pay  n  debt  to  be  a 
bankruptcy.     The  pressure  for  the  jiassing  of 
the  act  was  immense.    The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  tho  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  had  filled 
the  country  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  tho  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.    This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by  tho  most 
moderate  observers  at  an  hundred   thousand 
men.     They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  zeal  gave  them  weight: 
tlieir  common  intermit  gave  them  unity :  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.    They  worked 
In  a  body  in  tho  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  tiic  whigs :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  tho  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  thiy  had  assisted  in  the 
election.    Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.    They  got 
all  they  asked — but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  ns  the  price  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills.    Such  is  legislation 
in  high  party  times  I   selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  tho  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic  I  iieoplc  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.    Here  was  a 
measure  which,  of  itself,  could  not  have  got 
through  cither  House  of  Congress :  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself,  and  licensed  tho 
passing  of  two  more !   And  all  this  was  done — 
so  nicely  were  parties  balanced — by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  tho  most 
indebted.   In  brief,  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  tho  passage  of  tho  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  tho  State  of  Mississippi, 
dominated  by  tho  condition  of  its  population.- 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
were  tho  principal  speakers  against  the  bill  in 


tho  .Senate.  Mr.  IJenton  addrcFwd  hinis«>lr 
mainly  to  Mr.  'Aebster'H  position,  confounding 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  as  taken  at  the  pre 
vious  sesi-ion  ;  and  delivere<l  a  speech  of  some 
research  iu  oppocition  to  that  a-usiiniption — of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  in  tin*  next 
chapter. 
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TiiK  great  groimd  which  we  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  this  bill  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  this : 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  but  an  insol- 
vent law,  perverted  to  a  discharge  from  debts, 
instead  of  a  discharge  from  imprisonment.  As 
such,  it  was  denounced  from  tho  moment  it 
made  its  appearance  in  ftis  chamber,  at  the  last 
session,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  bo 
such.  I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  the 
evidence  in  my  hand.  It  is  framed  upon  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  the  1st  of 
George  IV.,  improved  and  extended  by  the  act 
of  the  7th  of  George  IV.,  ond  by  the  1st  of  Vic- 
toria. From  these  three  insolvent  acts  our  fa- 
mous bankrupt  system  of  1841  ia  compiled ; 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  fidelity, 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  altera- 
tion is  introduced  !  Instead  of  discharging  the 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  aa  the  English  acts 
do,  our  American  copy  discharges  him  from  his 
debts  !  But  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  proved 
than  told ;  and  here  ia  the  proof.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  British  stptutcs  on  my  table,  containing 
the  three  acts  '.v'hich  I  have  mentioned,  and  shall 
quote  from  '-he  first  one,  in  the  first  year  of  tho 
reign  of  George  IV.,  and  is  entitled  "i4tt  act  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  England." 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  in  England  confined  in  jail,  and 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  property 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  discharge 
from  imprisonment.  For  this  purpose  the  act 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  insolvent 
debtor^s  court,  which  was  to  sit  in  London,  and 
send  commissioners  into  the  counties.    The  first 
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wctions  are  tnkvii  up  with  ttie  organization  of 
tlie  court.  Then  oouii-  it*  iiowcru  an<l  (lutio", 
its  niodi'S  of  iirooiftlJ!!;;,  and  the  ri);htH  of  insol- 
vonta  in  it:  nnd  in  tho>c>  enoctnuntH,  a.s  in  n 
luirr'i-  iiud  witli  a  few  ixciiitinns  (tho  ctrect  of 
(li'-ii>;ii,  (if  accident,  or  of  nooesHity,  frouj  thr 
dilllTonce  of  the  two  forms  of  poviTninent),  we 
Iiera'ivo  tlio  original  of  our  banlvrupt  net.  I 
r|Uote  partly  from  tlic  body  of  tlic  Htatutc,  hut 
chiefly  front  the  marginal  notc.^,  as  heiii);aHuni- 
cient  index  to  tho  contents  of  the  Hectious 
(Hero  tho  Bjn-aker  quoted  cl};hteen  fn|)urttte 
elauoes  in  which  tho  bill  followed  the  Kngli^h 
act,  constituting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 
und  its  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  tho  bill  which  we  call  banknipt — a 
mere  parody  and  perversion  of  tho  English  in- 
solvent debtor's  net.  And  now,  how  came  stich 
a  bill  to  bo  introduced  ?  Sir,  it  grow  out  of  the 
contentions  of  party  ;  was  brought  forward,  as 
a  party  measure ;  and  was  one  of  tho  bitter 
fruits  of  tho  election  of  1840.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
passed  in  tho  Senate,  and  lost  in  tho  House. 
It  was  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 
measure,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  party  toj)ic  in 
the  presidential  ci.  ivass.  Tho  debtor  class — 
those  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  estimated  by  the 
most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
entered  most  zealously  into  the  canvass,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  party  which  favored  the  act. 
The  elections  were  carried  by  that  party — the 
Congress  ns  well  as  the  presidential.  All  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  that  party ;  and  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  But  the 
opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  be  aus- 
picious to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.  The 
President's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 
bill ;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  designated  in  a  paper 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 
for  our  guidance,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 
subject  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  to  come  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 
It  was  evidently  a  deferred  subject.  Tho  friends 
and  expectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm — 
Hocked  to  Congress — beset  the  President  and 
the  members — obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 
i^age  recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It  was 
brought  into  the  Senate — the  same  which  had 


l>etMi  defi'iited  in  l84i)— and  it  wnn  Koon  i<e«n 
that  its  pnssnge  wn>  not  to  «li'|nii'l  ii|iiiii  in  own 
inorits  ;  that  it.i  fate  wa-*  iu'litooUiMy  eutincrtnl 
with  another  bill ;  niul  that  one  «lu^l  earry  tl.o 
other. 

This  is  an  insohcnt  liill  :  it  is  so  proM'ii,  imij 
so  ailmitted  :  und  to  defeinl  it  the  nr^'ument  is, 
that  insolvfnfy  and  lmnkru|itcy  are  tin-  caiiie — 
a  mere  inability  or  failure  to  jiay  dibts.  This 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  nrgiiment  for  the  bill, 
and  has  been  lirmly  i)lMntiil  ns  kihIi,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (Mr.  Wcljsui).     lie  »ays  : 

'•  Ilankruptries,  in  tho  penei  al  use  and  nc(X'i>- 
tation  of  the  term,  mean  no  more  than  failures. 
A  bankruptcy  is  a  fact.  It  is  an  (Hcuriince  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  nn  iiidividuul.  When  u 
man  can..ot  pay  his  debts,  we  say  that  he  has 
Ix'como  bankrupt,  or  has  failed,  liunkruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insol- 
vent, and  on  whom  a  bankrui)t  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  bo  quite  too  technical  an 
interiiretation.  According  to  this,  there  never 
could  bo  bnnkru])t  laws ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previous  law.  "Whenever  a  man's 
means  are  insuflicient  to  meet  his  cngnfrements 
nnd  pny  his  debts,  the  fact  of  bankruptcy  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  arisen, 
whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not. 
A  learnetl  judge  has  said,  that  n  hiwon  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  is  a  law  making  provision 
ibr  cases  of  jiersons  failing  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankruptcies,  the  jjower  of  Congress,  ns 
it  stands  on  the  face  of  the  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete." 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt.  Inability  to  pay  does  not  even  en- 
ter as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
whole  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstonc's  com- 
mentaries— a  work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmen  at  the  time  of  our  Ilcvolution 
— "  to  be  a  trader,  who  secretes  liimsdf,  or  does 
certain  other  acts  to  defraud  his  cied iters." 
So  far  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  whol<j  system  supposes  ability  nnd 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment.  And  every 
British  act  upon  tho  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  be  restored  to  tho  debtor  if  liis  etlecta  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  ingredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the  bill,  in  con 
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fuunilini;  inHolvctiry  ntid  lmtikriiiili*v,  lia.4  irotu' 
tn  ttu!  coiiliiK-tit  of  KiimiM',  bikI  to  Si-otluml,  t<> 
quote  tho  ri'UHio  houormn  of  the  rifil  liiw,  niul 
to  conrmiiul  it  with  Imnkniptry.  He  sn_v« : 
••  '/'lint  liiuihrujil  laxr*.  jinifii'flij  mi  nilird,  or 
luirn  prnriditiif  fur  the  Cftiiio  hoiinnim,  on  the 
riintinriit  of  Kiimp^  ami  Svnthiiiil,  vre  iitri'r 
rniifiiiiit  to  IrttiliiH."  Tlint  \h  tnio.  This  r*»- 
«i(i  \vn»  iH'vcr  conniud  to  trodtTn  :  it  »p]ilit'<l  to 
dclitiirx  wlio  roiild  not  pny.  It  wns  tlio  cox- 
Kjon,  or  siirivmlirof  his  propirty  by  the  debtor 
f<ir  tho  jiuiposo  of  ohtainiii;?  fivwloni  for  bin 
IKTsou — leuviii;;  tho  debt  in  full  forco — and  all 
fiitiiro  nninisilions  bound  for  it.  I  di-al  in  au- 
thority, and  n'ttd  from  Profcvsor  Bull's  Coni- 
rnoiitiiriea  upon  tho  Laws  of  Scotland — nn  ele- 
gant an  instructive  work,  which  hiis  mndo  the 
rending  of  Scottish  law  almost  as  ap;rconble  to 
the  law  reader  as  the  writinprs  of  Scott  have 
made  Scottish  history  anil  manners  to  tho  gen- 
eral render.  Mr.  IJell  treats  of  tho  cpsi^io  ami 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads  ;  and  here  is  what  he  says  of  them : 

'•The  law  of  rrsw/o  hniinnini  had  its  oripin  in 
Home.  It  was  introduced  by  Julius  Ctesar,  as 
a  remedy  npainst  tho  severity  of  the  old  Komnn 
laws  of  imprisonment ;  and  his  law — which  in- 
cluded only  Komc  and  Italy — was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  tlie  provinces. 
Tho  first  law  of  tho  code  respecting  the  ccsaio 
himnrum  expresses,  in  a  8in|;lo  sentence,  tho 
whole  doctrine  upon  tho  subject:  *  Qui  bonia 
cesserint*  says  tho  Emperor  Alexander  Sevc- 
rus,  ^nisi  soliUum  creditor  recepurit,  non  aunt 
libcrati.  Jn  eo  enini  tantummodo  hoc  benefi- 
cium  eia  prodeat,  tie  judicati  delrnhantiir  in 
carcfrem.  This  institution,  having  been  great- 
ly improved  in  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  followed 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  Franco,  the 
institution  was  adopted  very  nearly  as  it  was 
received  with  us.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  sj'Stcm  received  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  Tho  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  extremely  se- 
vere— not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
they  applied  to  fraudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
against  debtors  innocently  insolvent.  •  ♦  • 
liie  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cesaio  in  Scot- 
land, then,  is : 

"  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  civil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  .editors  before  that 
court,  by  a  summons  in  tho  king's  name ;  and 
concludmg  that  he  should  be  freed  from  prison 
on  sun-endoring  to  his  crcjitors  all  his  funds 
&nd  etlects. 

"  2.  That  h2  is  entitled  to  this  Unefit  without 


niiv  mark  of  dl««mwv«.  if  (proTJnjr  his  inBolvf>n> 
('\  )  lie  ran  Mitii«t'y  the  (tiurt,  in  the  fucr  of  Im 
1  ridilotH,  that  his  insolvency  has  ariwn  ir»u\ 
inniKi'nt  nii^furiutio,  nn<l  is  witling  iu  surn^ndiT 
nil  his  I'rojH'rty  and  eflirts  to  bis  rn'difors. 

"A.  That.  tliou)rh  bo  mny  clear  liim>4'ir  fnm 
any  impnUklion  of  fraud,  still,  if  ho  hiix  Ixi.ti 
extravagant,  and  guilty  of  sportiin;  with  liiv 
nioni'y  of  his  creditors,  he  is,  in  strict  law,  wi 
entitled  to  the  cmgin,  but  on  the  con<lition  nC 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace)  ;  but 
which  is  now  exchoii^'cd  for  a  prolongation  of 
his  imprisonment. 

"  1.  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
rharue  of  fraud  against  him,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  ciaaio  nt  all ;  but  must  lie  in  (irison.  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  tho  length  of  hl^ 
iiniirisonment  may  8eem  to  have  sufllciently 
punished  his  crime ;  when,  on  a  petition,  the 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit. 

•'  !">.  That,  if  ho  has  not  given  a  fair  account 
of  his  iunds,  and  shall  still  be  liable  to  tlic  sus- 
picion of  concealment,  the  court  will,  in  tho 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  ceaaio— 
leaving  it  to  liim  to  apply  again,  when  he  is  able 
to  present  a  clearer  justification,  or  willing  to 
make  a  full  discovery." 

This  is  the  ccaaio,  and  its  nature  ana  origin 
are  both  given.  Its  nature  is  that  of  an  insol- 
vent law,  precisely  as  it  exists  at  this  divy  in  tho 
United  States  and  in  England.  I's  origin  is 
Roman,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Julius 
Ca3sar.  That  great  man  had  seen  the  evils  of 
the  severity  of  tho  Boman  law  against  debtors, 
lie  had  seen  tho  iniquity  of  the  law  itself,  in 
the  cruel  condemnation  of  tho  helpless  debtor 
to  slavery  and  death  at  t  iio  will  of  the  creditor ; 
and  ho  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  disturbances 
to  which  it  subjected  the  republic — the  sedi- 
tions, commotions,  and  conspiracies,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the 
Mona  Sacer  to  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  Catf 
line,  were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  of  tho 
debtor  class,  and  bad  for  their  object  an  aboli- 
tion of  debts.  Caesar  saw  this,  and  determinca 
to  free  tho  conmionwealth  from  a  deep-seated 
cause  of  commotion,  while  doing  a  work  of  in- 
dividual justice.  He  freed  the  person  of  tho 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property ;  and 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingrafted  in 
the  civil  law,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world — has  descended  to  our  times, 
and  penetrated  the  new  world — and  now  forms 
tho  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  English  made  it  permanent 
by  their  insolvent  law  of  the  first  of  George  the 
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Koiirth — tluit  act  rroni  wliicli  our  iMiiknipt  >>>>- 
Icm  ii*  coiiipili'd ;  bikI  in  two  tholl^K^ll  yi'iirn, 
nixl  atnont;  all  nationit,  tliiTc  Um  Ui-ii  no  dv- 
imrtiiru  frDiii  tlio  wi-4>  ainl  jiiKt  |>t'inc'i|iK'4  of 
ducjii'M  iilict,  until  our  Iioku  art  of  CouKrodit 
lint  unrlirtakt-n  to  |)crvi'rt  it  into  an  al><)liti(>n  I 
dtlit  law,  liy  Milistitulin;^  a  ri'li'ttsc  fnun  tlic 
(Iiflit  for  a  rt'lcahu  fi'uui  juil ! 

Tills  iH  tlio  vmtio  umniuin  btntorum  of  Sfot- 
lund,  to   which  wo  nro  ri-ft-rrtMl  ox  lK.'ini»  tin- 1 
miniu    thini^    with    hankriiptoy    (proiK'rly    ho  i 
cuUud),  and  which  is  quoted  a.^  on  vxainplu  for  , 
our  net  of  1841.    And,  now,  what  snyB  I'rofcs- 
■or  Veil  of  Itiuikrtiptcy  ?     Does  he  nionti(jn  that 
subject?     D(K\s  ho  treat  of  it  under  a  separntf 
lieud — as  a  dillerent  thing  from  the  imts/o — and 
as  requiring  a  separate  considerutiuu  ]    \i\  fact, 
he  docs.     Ho  happens  to  do  so  ;   and  gives  it 
about  300  pages  of  his  second  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "System  of  tho  Bankrupt  Laws ;" 
which  system  runs  on  all-fours  with  that  of  the 
English  system,  and  in  tho  main  point — that  of 
discharge  from  his  debts — it  is  identical  with 

♦  lie  English;  requiring  tho  concurrence  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  to  the  discharge ;  and  that 
bottomed  on  the  judicial  attestation  of  tho  bank- 
rupt's integrity.  Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
second  volume : 

'•  Tho  concurrcnco  of  tho  creditors,  without 
which  tho  bankrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
for  a  discharge,  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority, but  a  majority  of  four-tiflhs  in  number 
and  value.  •  »  ♦  »  Thocreditor>i  nrt- "nl)- 
ject  to  no  control  in  respect  tn  iheir  concur- 
rence. Against  their  decision  thert'  is  no  apjK'al, 
iKir  arc  they  bound  to  accouj)t  for  )r  explain 
the  grounds  of  it.  They  are  left  t<  [iroceed  upon 
the  whole  train  of  the  b&nknipu's  conduct,  as 
they  may  have  seen  occasion  to  judge  of  him  ; 
and  the  refusal  of  their  concurrcnco  is  an  abso- 
lute bar  until  the  opposition  be  overcome.    *    * 

*  *  Tho  statute  requires  tho  concurrence  of 
the  trustee,  as  well  a«  of  the  creditors.  There 
appears,  however,  to  bo  this  dill'erence  between 
them:  that  tho  creditors  are  entirely  uncon- 
trolled in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
rence ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  it  is 
delfitum  jimtUite  cither  to  tho  bankrupt  or  to 
the  creditors  to  give  or  withhold  his  concur- 
rence. He  acts  not  as  a  creditor,  but  as  a  judge. 
To  his  jurisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  subjected  by 
the  choice  of  his  creditors ;  and,  on  deciding  on 
the  bankrupt's  conduct,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  same  undisclosed  motives  or 
evidence  on  which  a  creditor  may  act,  but  on 
tile  ground  of  legal  objection  alone — as  fraud, 
:oncealmcnt    nonconformity  with  tho  statute. 


In  EnttUnil,  tlu<  roniminKioiii  m  aru  iiuMto 
(itllcen— not  the  ineri'cri'atiin'Hor  the  rn'thlot". 
Tliey  nro  by  stiitntc  in\i»trd  with  ftjndninl  ili-*- 
rri'tion.  which  they  exerri>«'  imilff  th'-  Miictinn 
(ifanonth.  'I  heir  n'tuf<ul  is  taken  i\*  if  tlit  y 
Hworv  they  could  nut  trrant  tin-  cirtillritli'S  and 
no  manduiiiu.'<  lies  to  forcv  them  to  fign." 

So  much  for  bankruptcy  and  frMnin — two 
things  very  diiferent  in  their  nature,  though  at- 
tempted to  Ik)  confoiiniU'd  ;  and  t  iieh  of  tlictn 
still  nioro  diflercnt  from  our  act,  f>>r  whiih  they 
arc  quoted  as  precedents.  Ibit  tlie  author  of 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  laws  in  Scotland  are 
not  condned  to  traders,  but  take  in  all  piTsomt 
whatsoever;  and  he  might  have  added — though, 
perhaps,  it  did  not  suit  his  pur])()se  at  the  mo- 
ment— that  those  laws,  in  iScotland,  were  not 
conflned  to  natural  persons,  but  also  included 
corporations  and  coqwrato  bodies.  Dull  ex- 
pressly says ; 

"  Corporate  bodies  nro,  in  Inw,  considi'ted  ra 
persons,  when  as8ocinte<l  by  royal  authority  or 
net  of  Parliament.  AVhen  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  a  legal 
existence  as  a  person,  with  power  to  hold  fumls, 
to  suo  ami  to  defend.  It  is,  of  consequence,  sub- 
ject to  diligence;  and  although  |)er8onal  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  requisites  r/.'  inipri.sonment, 
&c.,  cannot  bo  complied  witli,  there  seems  to 
bo  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  cor{ioration  may 
now  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  moans  recently 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
is  incompetent." — vol.  2,  p.  107. 

The  gentleman  might  have  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  tho  Scottish  law ;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  in  the  bankrupt  act  ?  But 
ho  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him ; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot- 
tish system  difU  rs  from  tho  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  persons  not  traders ;  but  agrees  with  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  for 
creditors,  by  givii'  ■:  them  tlie  initiative  in  tho 
proceedings,  discnminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  banl%ruptcy,  and  making  tho  dis- 
charj,^  from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integrity  from 
the  o£Qcer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answers  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  Ibr  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  ho  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  mi":ht  havp 
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i)t«ii  lookinf;  to  Scotliind  for  an  example  of  a 
liaiikriipt  system.  They  were  no  more  looking 
to  it  in  that  case,  than  they  were  in  Bixiaking  of 
juries,  and  in  pnarantying  the  right  of  jury 
trials — a  Jury  of  twelve,  with  unanimity,  as  in 
England ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
tight  to  give  the  verdict,  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  employment  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrasp.s,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — the  coimtry  from  which  wo  received 
our  birth,  our  language,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  all  our  systems  of  law  and  politics. 
"We  got  all  from  England ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland ;  but  as  he  has  quoted  the  con- 
tinent for  the  effect  of  the  cessio  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
mast  be  indulged  with  giving  him  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.    Here  they  are : 

Mr.  B.  here  read  copiously  from  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
session  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
commercial  division  of  the  code,  the  latter  in  the 
civil.  Bankruptcy  was  divided  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  fraudulent ;  both  confined  to 
traders  (conunercaiits) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  innocent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
came unable  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard ;  who  kept  fair  books,  and  satis- 
fled  his  creditors  and  the  judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally--,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
speculations  of  pure  hazard,  or  who  had  not 
kept  books,  or  not  kept  them  fairly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  could  not  be  discharged  from  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  propertj' — in  French,  la  ces- 
sion de  biens — was  precisely  the  cessio  omnium 
bonorum  of  the  Romans,  as  established  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  applied  to  all  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  freedom  from  impri.sonment, 
»nd  from  suits,  on  the  surrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  their  creditors ;  leaving 
their  future  acquisitions  liable  for  the  remainder 
of  the  debt.  It  was  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
civil  law;  and  thus  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
were  as  distinct  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  ijnd  governed  by  the 
same  principles. 

Having  read  these  extracts  from  the  civil  law, 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  was  as  unfortunate  in  his 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  visit  to  Scotland. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  no  right  to  go  there 
for  exemplification  of  the  terms  wed  in  our  con- 
stitution. The  framcrs  of  the  constitution  did 
not  look  to  other  countries  for  examples.  They 
looked  to  England  alone.  In  the  second  place, 
if  we  sought  them  elsewhere,  we  found  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  found  in  Eng- 
land: we  found  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconvertible.  They 
were,  and  are,  distinct  everywhere;  here  and 
elsewhere — at  home  and  abroad — in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe.  They 
have  never  been  confounded  anywhere,  and  can- 
not be  confounded  here,  without  committing  a 
double  ofience :  first,  violating  our  own  consti- 
tution; secondly,  invading  the  States.  And 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  fimda 
mental  position,  affirming  that  he  has  utterly 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  confound  bankruptcy 
with  insolvency;  and,  therefore,  has  utterly 
failed  to  gain  jurisdiction  for  Congress  over  the 
general  debts  of  the  community,  by  the  pretext 
of  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  said  that  this  so-called  bankrupt  bill 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
first  year  of  George  IV.,  and  its  amendments ; 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  act, 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  distinction  between  bankrupts  and 
insolvents.  That  section  makes  the  distinction. 
The  act  permits  all  debtors  to  petition  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment  on  surrendering  their 
property ;  yet,  in  every  case  in  which  traders, 
merchants,  &c.  petition,  the  proceedings  stop 
until  taken  up,  and  proceeded  upon  by  the 
creditors.  The  filing  the  petition  by  a  person 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  is  simply  held  to 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  the  creditors 
may  proceed,  or  not,  as  on  any  other  act  of 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  And  thua 
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insolvency  nnd  bankruptcy  arc  kept  distinct ; 
double  provisions  on  the  same  subject  ito  pre- 
vented ;  and  consistency  ia  preserved  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  Not  so  under  our 
bill.  The  omission  to  copy  this  13th  section 
has  nullified  all  that  relates  to  invohmtary  bank- 
ruptcy ;  puts  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it,  at  their 
pleasure,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  process  of 
availing  themselves  of  their  absolute  right  to 
proceed  voluntarily.  And  now  a  word  upon 
volunteer  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  invention  and  a 
crudity  in  our  bill,  growing  out  of  the  confound- 
ing of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  There  is  no 
Kuch  thing  in  England,  or  in  an)-  bankrupt  sys- 
tem in  the  world ;  and  cannot  be,  without  re- 
versing all  the  rules  of  right,  and  stibjecting  the 
creditor  to  the  merey  of  his  debtor.  The  Eng- 
lish bankrupt  act  of  the  Cth  George  IV.,  and 
the  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  1st  of  the  same 
reign,  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
file  his  declaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
for  relief;  but  there  it  stops.  His  voluntary 
action  goes  no  further  than  the  declaration  and 
petition.  Upon  that,  his  creditors,  if  they  please, 
may  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  proceed,  the  case  stops. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  bring  his  creditors  into 
court,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankruptcy, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  clear  from  the 
Cth  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  George  IV., 
and  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  the  same  reign ;  and  thus 
our  act  of  1841  has  the  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
unteer bankruptcy,  and  thus  putting  the  aboli- 
tion of  debts  in  the  hands  of  every  person !  for 
these  volunteers  have  a  right  to  be  discharged 
from  their  debts,  without  the  consent  of  their 
creditors ! 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  acts  of  George  IV.  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  commented  upon  them  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tions. And  first  the  Cth  section  of  the  act  of 
George  IV.  (182CJ  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws : 

"  Sec.  6.  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  in  the 
oflBoe  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts, a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  such 
trader,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 
that  he  is  insoKent  or  unable  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements, the  said  secretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  siprn  a  memoraiKbnn  that  Buch 
declaration  hath  Iwen  filed  ;  which  !n('nH)rftn<lum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  Ix)ndon  Ciazetto  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  such  declaration  there- 
in ;  and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  such 
advertisement  inserted  as  aforesaid,  he  an  act 
of  bankrtiptcy  committed  by  such  tkahkr  at 
the  tim(  vhnn  such  declaration  van  filed :  but 
no  commission  shall  issue  thereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  within  eight  day.s 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  of  such  advertisement,  in  case  such 
commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London ;  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  case  such  commission  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  country ;  and  the  Gazette  contain- 
ing such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  argument.  The  volun- 
tary action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  authorized, 
was  limited  to  the  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes— 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  English  had,  as  we  all 
know,  an  insolvent  system,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt system.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  well  as  a  bankrupt  court ;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  the  insolvent  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  belonging 
to  States  called  sovereign,  are  all  trampled  un- 
der foot !  There  would  be  a  time  to  go  into 
luis.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  England,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  bankrupt.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  insolvent,  applying  in  the  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  the  release  of  his  person, 
could  not  proceed  one  step  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  point  the  c/editors  took 
up  the  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
the  case  to  the  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecuted 
the  case  in  that  court.  This  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  IV,  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  the 
section,  as  follows : 
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'•JiiJiolrt'nt  debtiirii'  act  <■/  1th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Skc.  \:',.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  fllinp  of  the  petition  «>f  every  person  in  no- 
tual  custody,  who  shall  l>c  subject  to  tlic  laws 
concerning;  bankrupts,  and  who  Bhall  apply  by 
|)etition  to  the  said  court  for  his  or  her  dLschar(;c 
iVom  custody,  according  to  this  act,  shall  bo  ac- 
counted and  adjudpid  an  act  of  bankniptcy 
from  the  time  of  fling  such  petition  ;  and  that 
any  comniisnion  issuing  against  such  person, 
aid  under  which  he  or  she  shall  Ims  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  an<l  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette. 
for  hearin(»  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  ^wo  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  tiling  such  petition,  shall  have  effect  to 
avoid  any  conveyance  and  assignment  of  the 
estate  and  effects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always,  That  the  filing 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  so  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  within  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid ;  but  that  every  such  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  bo  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  commission  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  such  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  bo  advertised  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  the  bankrupt  act.  The 
two  sections  are  accordant,  and  identical  in 
their  provisions.  They  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
which  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  to 
abrogate ;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
cy— to  wit :  traders,  and  those  who  are  not 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  release  of  the  person  (which  is  the 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  object  of  bankrupt  systems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  "persoji"  in  custody  who  files  a 
declaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy — upon  which  the  cred- 
itors may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  the  case  to 
the  bankrupt  court.  If  the  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  the  petition  of  the  insolvent  trader 
only  releases  his  person.  Being  subject  to 
bankniptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the 


bankrupt  court,  if  they  please  ;  if  they  do  not, 
he  caunot  take  it  there,  nor  claim  the  l^encfit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  in.solvent  court :  he  can 
only  pet  his  pcr-;on  released.  This  is  clear 
from  the  section ;  and  our  bill  of  1841  commit- 
ted something  worse  than  a  folly  in  not  copying 
this  section.  That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy — voluntary  and  involuntary — and, 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  convertible! 
so  that  all  may  bo  volunteers,  if  they  please. 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  some 
others  of  the  trading  classes,  subject  to  invol- 
untary bankruptcy:  then  it  gives  all  persons 
whatever  the  right  to  proceed  voluntarily. 
Thus  the  involuntary  subjects  of  bankruptcy 
may  become  volunteers ;  and  the  distinction 
becomes  ridiculous  and  null.  Our  bill,  which 
is  compiled  from  the  English  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Act,  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  insolvent  law 
perverted  to  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  English  insolvent  law :  for  want  of 
copying  this,  it  annihilated  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy— made  all  persons,  traders  or  not,  vol- 
unteers who  chose  to  be  so — released  all  debts, 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  without  the  consent 
of  a  single  creditor ;  and  committed  the  most 
daring  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  which  the  world  ever  beheld ! 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

DISTKIBUTION  OF  THE  PUPLIC  LAND  llEVENUR 
AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  *iIE  STATK  DEBTS. 

About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were 
due  from  States  and  corporations  to  creditors 
in  Europe.  These  debts  were  in  stocks,  much 
depreciated  by  the  failure  in  many  instances  to 
pay  the  accruing  interest — in  some  instances, 
failure  to  provide  for  the  principal.  These 
creditors  became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  their  debts.  As 
early  as  the  year  1838  this  wish  began  to  be 
manifested :  in  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  ex- 
pressed :  in  the  year  1840,  it  became  a  regular 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our  presidential 
election ;  and  openly  engaging  the  active  exer* 
tions  of  foreigners.    Pirect  assumption  was  not 
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Ofged:  indirect,  hy  giving  the  public  land  rev- 
enue to  the  States,  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 
tho  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyler.  In  his 
first  regular  messafre,  he  recommended  this  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 
prrsscd  view  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 
debv?",  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stock. 
Tt  was  a  vicious  recommendation,  and  a  flagrant 
and  pernicious  violation  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debts :  that  was  declared  in 
tho  constitution.  There  was  no  prohibition 
upon  the  payment  of  the  State  debts  :  that  was 
a  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 
gross  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 
of  any  authority  to  do  so  was  a  prohibition  as 
absolute  as  if  expressed  In  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  held  to  the  limitations  of  tho  constitution, 
and  considered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 
denied.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  force  and 
clearness,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation, 
against  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  said : 

"If  ihe  1  '  ■  ;  uld  become  a  law,  it  would 
make  a  wiui  .  i  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
followed  b;  ^  i  more  disastrous,  than  any 
other  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted. 
It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
go  far  beyond  the  general  welfare  doctrine  of 
former  days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the 
government  as  far  as  it  was  then  supposed  was 
possible  bj-  construction,  hownver  bold.  But 
as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
implication  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
bill,  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  admitted,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  welfare  doctrine.  Con- 
gress had  power  to  raise  money  and  appro- 
priate it  to  all  objects  which  might  seem  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
the  prosperity  of  tho  States,  regarded  in  their 
aggregate  character  as  members  of  the  Union : 
or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
once  so  common,  to  national  objects :  thus  ex- 
cludingj  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
not  national,  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the 
separate  States.  It  tiikes  in  what  is  excluded 
under  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
for  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
by  distribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
to  which  that  doctrine,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, denied  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 
priate money ;  and  thus  superseding  all  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  money  power  is  concerned.  Such,  ana  so 
overwhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
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which  iK-ot  this  measure.  No  tnic  whn  can 
overcome  them — wiio  'an  briuir  liini.-'eir  to  vote 
for  this  bill — n«-d  troulile  himself  about  con'  ti- 
tutional  scriiplea  hereafter,  lie  may  sv« allow 
without  hesitation  bank,  tariff,  ami  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  which  has  ever  l^en 
adopted  or  proposed.  Yes ;  it  would  be  ensiir 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  ])roix)8cd  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— for  abolition  itself — than  for  this  ae- 
tcstable  bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  vory  safety  of  whoso 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  fa- 
vor of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  fa- 
naticism of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  regards  tho  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  whig  partjr  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  measures  f  >r 
wliich  this  extraordinary  session  was  called  ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  con- 
stitution, duty,  country, — all  arc  forgotten." 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time — when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending ;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  mono  i'  from  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  support  the  government,  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks : 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  squandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  scraping  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government.  Congress  was 
called  together  to  provide  revenue ;  and  we  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  we  have.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions, which  will  cost  the  people  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
free,  and  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raise 
eight  or  ten  millions  for  the  government,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  the  people.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  salute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  milliors  is  announced  for  the  next  ses 
sion.  All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxatioa  uow,  are  tc  ik.  caught  and  taxed, 
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then.  Such  arc  the  rcvtlations  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee;  and  they  conos- 
pond  with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct. In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  just 
commenced  the  national  defences — neglected 
when  we  liad  forty  millions  of  gurpluf'j  now 
obliged  to  Ijc  attended  to  when  we  have 
nothing :  these  defences  arc  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  r'cm,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustc  them.  A  new  and 
frightful  extravagance  lias  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department.  Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  arc  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.  Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  count  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  arc  to 
have  millions;  and  the  customs  to  pay  all;  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discharge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.  The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  was  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  this  session  proves.  To  crown  all, 
the  fideral  party  in  power !  that  party  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — whose' passion  is  waste 
and  squander — whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give  !  giye  !  give  I — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more  !  more !  more !  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  wc 
are  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing. The  custom-house  duties — that  is  lo 
sa}',  foreign  commerce,  founded  upon  the  labor 
of  the  South  and  West,  is  to  pay  all.  Tht 
tarmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  West  arc 
to  take  the  chief  load,  and  to  carry  it.  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr=  Clav] 
announce  the  forthcoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  coffee  tax, 
if  they  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  the  salt  tax.  All  this  must  come, 
and  more  too,  if  federalism  rules  a  few  years 
longer.  A  fesv  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
at  the  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relieve  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
for  the  picture  for  which  England  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  drawn  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  us  to,  if  not 
■topped  in  its  mad  career : 


"  Tax^s  upon  every  article  which  enters  intc 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  baek,  or  is  placed  un- 
der the  foot.  Taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it 
is  j-leasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste. 
Taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion. 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth ;  on  e\ery  thing  that  cornea 
from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.  Taxes  on 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value 
that  is  a<ldcd  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man 
Taxes  on  the  saure  which  pampers  a  man's  ap- 
petite, and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ; 
on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  ancl 
the  rojie  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  brass 
nails  of  the  coftin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride. 
At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  wc  r.:us< 
pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.  The  dying 
Englishman  pours  liis 'medicine,  which  has  paid 
seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fif- 
tr  p  per  cent. ;  flings  himself  back  upon  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
cent. ;  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pouud  stamp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole 
property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large 
fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chan- 
cel ;  his  virtues  handed  down  ♦o  posterity  on 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gatiiered  to  his 
fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

This  is  the  way  the  English  are  now  taxed, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  federalista 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  power. 

Execrable  as  this  bill  is  in  itself,  and  for  its 
objects,  and  for  the  consequences  which  it  draws 
after  it,  it  is  still  more  abominable  for  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  driven  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  pas- 
sage is  to  depend.  What  is  the  time  ? — when 
the  new  States  are  just  ready  to  double  their 
representation,  and  to  present  a  front  which 
would  command  respect  for  their  rights,  and 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  demands. 
They  are  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  time, 
before  the  arrival  of  their  full  representatior, 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  fet- 
tered by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  perpetual 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  to  bind 
their  interests  for  ever.  This  is  the  time  !  what 
is  t  le  manner  ? — gagged  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  previous  question,  and 
by  new  rules  fabricated  from  day  to  day,  to 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  amendments,  Ruppress 
yeas  and.  nays,  and  hide  the  deeds  which  shuii* 
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ned  the  lipht.  This  was  the  manner !  What 
was  the  contin:;cney  on  which  its  passajrc  was 
to  depend  ? — the  papsajrc  of  the  hanknijit  bill ! 
So  that  this  execrable  bill,  baited  as  \*.  was  with 
ilnuccurs  to  old  States,  and  bribes  to  the  new 
ones,  and  pressed  under  the  gap;,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  new  representation,  was  still  un- 
able to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  pass- 
ing the  bankrupt  bill  at  the  same  time.  Can 
fuch  legisktion  stand  ?  Can  God,  or  man,  re- 
spect such  work  ? 

But  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
piisjage  of  thin  bdl  from  all  others — which  up 
to  that  day  was  without  a  precedent — was  the 
open  exertion  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
0  r  legislation.  This  interest  had  already  cx- 
er vC  ^  itself  in  our  presidential  election :  it  now 
appeared  in  our  legislation.  Victorious  in  the 
election,  they  attended  Congress  to  see  that 
their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The 
lobbies  of  the  House  contained  them:  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
their  resort :  the  democracy  kept  aloof,  though 
under  other  circumstances  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  paid  honor  to  respectable 
strangers,  only  avoided  now  on  account  of  in- 
terest and  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
lation. ]Mr.  Fernando  AVood  of  New  York 
brought  this  scandal  to  the  full  notice  of  the 
House.  "  In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
add  that,  at  the  tine  this  cheat  was  in  prepara- 
tion— the  merchants'  petition  being  drawn  up 
by  the  brokers  }.:.d  speculators  for  the  con- 
gressional market — there  were  conspicuous 
bankers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
not  co-laborers  in  the  movement.  Among 
them  might  be  named  M.*.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany; Mr,  Crj'der,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
house  of  Morrison,  Cryder  &  Company;  Mr. 
Palmer,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  now, 
or  lately,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Nor  were  these  'allies'  seen  only  in  Wall 
etrcet.  Their  visits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
tol ;  and  since  th(i  commencement  of  the  debate 
upon  this  bill  in  the  other  House,  they  '  .ive 
been  in  the  lobbies,  attentive^  and  apparently 
interested  listeners.  I  make  no  comment. 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  I  state  facts — unde- 
niable facts:  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  tj  hu- 
miliation and  shame  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
etate  them."    These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attcnttun  to  our  Irjrisla- 
tion — t!ie  gfttinK  a  nntiotml  lnuik  cstablishul, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  iimvided  for.  Mr. 
Benton  also  p()inte<l  nut  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  rajiid  view  of  the  bill — its 
origin,  character,  and  ellVcts  ;  and  showed  it  to 
tie  federal  in  its  oripin,  ass(x;iatcd  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions ;  with  bank,  tariff,  assumption  of  State 
debts,  dependent  upon  t!;.>  banknipt  bill  for  its 
passage;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
compacts  with  the  new  States  ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infamy  by  '.rawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  j)romotc  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  own 
benefit.  He  lead  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
article  in  a  New  York  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  capitalists  at  Washington.  The  passage 
was  in  these  words  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here, 
Wilson,  Palmer,  Cryder,  Bates,  Willinok,  Hope, 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  va- 
rious pretences  ;  all  were  in  attendance  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
mea.sures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  them  three 
millions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirty  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Treasury-.  The  loan  bill  was  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations ;  and  the  new 
bank  wiis  the  instrument  of  putting  the  whole 
in  operation." 

This  Mr.  Benton  atcomp.auied  oy  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  t..iit  the  capitalists 
in  that  ci^v  were  counting  upon  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — that  they  con- 
sidered it  equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts — and  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interfeidnce.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  foreign- 
ers have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  for 
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lobby  inemlurs  ;  und,  niortifyinj?  to  bo  told,  in- 
stead of  biiiiK  n-|)ulsc(l  by  dtTeat,  they  have 
been  cncoiiraj;ed  by  siiccess ;  and  their  fntnrc 
Bttendiincc  may  now  Ihj  looked  for  as  a  matter 
(;f  course,  at  our  future  Ke.ssionB  of  Congress, 
when  tlicy  have  debtj  to  Koctire,  stcxjks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  cstablitih. 

Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  its  deniat^oguc  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  for  jjopularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  iuch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ahciier], 
to  who.>,o  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  alla^ion 
to  the  frequent  cry  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  be  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf!  wolf!  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  bo  invoked  on 
every  petty  occasion — should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  dangt  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimes — that  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  consideration,  the  grave 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been  pressed 
into  trivial  discussions,  and  violation  proclaimed 
where  there  was  none :  granting  this,  I  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf !  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
bos  come !  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  hungrj ,  vora- 
cious, and  ferocious,  the  beast  is  here !  howling, 
for  its  pre}',  and  determined  to  have  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  raven  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  them.  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lands.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  violation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery — of  maim  and  murder — of  homicide  and 
assassination — committed  upon  t.  Never  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated — never 
such  a  contravention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion- -never  such  a  total  perversion,  and  bare- 
faced departure,  from  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  bound  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  eaoh  other.  No,  sir !  no  !  The  constitution 
was  not  made  to  divide  money.  This  confede- 
racy was  not  framed  for  a  distribution  among 
ts  members  of  lands,  money,  property,  or  effects 


of  any  kind.  It  contains  ndis  and  dircctioni 
for  raising  money — for  levying  duties  equally, 
which  the  new  tariff  will  violate  ;  and  for  raising 
direct  taxes  in  projmrtion  to  federal  population  ; 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  dividing  money  ;  and 
the  distributors  have  to  make  one  as  they  go, 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisely  the  one  that 
is  nei-essary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  that  varies 
will)  the  varying  strength  of  the  distributing 
party.  In  183G,  in  the  deposit  act,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  ol 
Congress ;  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Uepresentativcs,  it  was  the  federal  numbers. 
We  have  put  in  representation :  it  will  come 
back  to  us  with  numbers ;  and  numbers  will 
prevail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  ca.se  of  plunder — the 
plunder  of  the  young  States  by  the  old  ones — 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Sir,  it  is  sixteen 
years  since  these  schemes  of  distribution  were 
brought  into  tiiis  chamber,  and  I  have  viewed 
them  all  in  the  same  light,  and  given  them  all 
the  same  indignant  opposition.  I  have  opposed 
all  these  schemes  as  unconstitutional,  immoral, 
fatal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  people,  de- 
bauching to  the  States  ;  and  inevitably  tending 
to  centralism  on  one  hand  or  to  disruption  on 
the  other.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickerson],  to  divide  five 
millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  following  the 
baneful  scheme  through  all  its  modifications  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  finally 
of  land  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  ad- 
hering to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  objects 
of  the  confederacy,  and  scorning  the  ephemeral 
popularity  which  a  venal  system  of  plunder 
could  purchase  from  the  victims,  or  the  dupes 
of  a  false  and  sordid  policy. 

I  scorn  the  bill:  I  scout  its  vaunted  popu- 
larity :  I  detest  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  an 
object  more  pitiable  and  contemptible  than  that 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  votes,  and  ex- 
hibiting his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  order 
to  show  each  voter,  or  each  State,  how  much 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  if  the  land  bill  passes.  Such  haran- 
guing, and  such  exhibition,  is  the  address  of  im- 
pudence and  knavery  to  supposed  ignorance, 
meanness,  and  folly.  It  is  treating  the  people 
as  if  they  were  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ; 
and  still  more  mean  than  foolish.  Why,  the 
land  revenue,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  if 
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fairlj  (liridcd  amonf;  the  poriple,  wonlil  not  ex- 
ceed nincpenoe  a  Ik-jmI  jicr  aniuini ;  if  fairly  di- 
vidcd  among  tlio  States,  and  npidicd  to  their 
debts,  it  would  not  cnpersedo  aliove  ninepcnce 
{xsr  anniiin  of  taxation  ujwn  the  units  of  the 
population.  The  day  for  land  sales  have  pone 
by.  The  sales  of  this  j'car  do  not  excec-<l  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  uf  dollars,  which  would  not  leave 
more  than  a  million  for  distribution ;  which, 
among  sixteen  millions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
actly fourpcnce  half  penny,  Virginia  money,  per 
head !  a  Jip  in  New  York,  and  a  picaillon  in 
Ix>uiBiana.  At  t\\.j  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
pence  a  head  in  Virginia,  equivalent  to  a  /try  in 
New  York,  and  a  bit  in  Louisiana !  precisely 
the  amount  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
gives  to  a  negro  boy  for  holding  his  horse  a 
minute  at  the  door.  And  for  this  miserable 
doit — this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
— a  York  shilling — can  the  demagogue  suppose 
that  the  people  arc  base  enough  to  violate  their 
constitution,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
fence of  their  countrj',  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
taxed  in  their  coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
blankets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
fort, decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  eat,  drinn., 
«r  wear ;  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit,  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
measures — bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
treasury — and  all  arranged  to  pass  together ;  and 
besides  being  pushed  along  and  supported  by 
the  London  bankers — it  contained  within  itself 
the  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
with  inducements  to  conciliate  every  interest. 
To  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
tribution of  ten  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
five  per  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
amount  of  the  sales  within  the  State :  then  it 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  To  the  same  new  States 
it  gave  also  five  hundred  tho  :s'  ad  acres  of  land ; 
or  a  quantity  sufiicient  to  make  up  that  amount 
where  less  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
in  the  new  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
made  the  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come naturalized  citizens,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
right  in  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
quarter  section :  IGO  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  after  de- 
(hietion  of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  now  Sfafes,  to  nil  the  old  States  and  n«  w 
Sfatis  to;:ether,  in  prDjiortion  to  their  |M>pu!:i 
tion :    and   iiuludud  all    the  States  yet  to  I'' 
erented   in  this  Fclieiiio  of  (llstriluitioii.     And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  choiild  po  without 
their  share  in  tliesc  largesses,  the  Territoric*, 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  ColutiiMa. 
thoupli  not  a  Territory,  were  aliio  embraeed  in 
the  plan — lach  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.     So  many  inducements  to  all  gee tions 
of  the  country  to  desiie  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  pojjularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  thy 
national  gratitude.     To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeiling — an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  people  with  their  own  money— having 
the  money  to  borrow  first.     For  it  so  happened 
that  while  tho  distribution  bill  was  pa.  sing  in 
one  House.  *o  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  the  jwople,  there  was  a  1  .an  bill  'de- 
pending in  the  other  House,  to  borrow  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  years  ;  and  also,  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  cifehtcen  millions  a  year  to 
reimburse  that  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
"rpenses  of  the  government.    To  make  a  gra- 
uitous  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several   millions  per  annum),  looked  like 
fatuity ;  and  was  so  i-  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.    But  it  wa.s  supposed  thai 
the  distribution  scheme  woulf'  'le  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain       3  people  and 
the  States  to  the  party  which  passed  it — and 
insure  them  success  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
elections.    Baseless  calculation,  as   it  applied 
to  the  people  !   Vain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !     The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  under  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
passed !  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  from  the  day  of  its 
passage— counting  from  the  days,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — whereof,  hereafter.    But  it 
passed !  and  was  obliged  to  pass.   It  was  a  case 
of  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
sures, and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote — 
Mr.  Preston  excepted — who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negative 
vote  23.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer.  Ban-ow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
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I>i.Min,  KviiiiH,  (irulmni,  HemUrson,  IltiijtintrfoH. 
KiMT.  MaiiKuiii.  .Mirri(!k.  Millrr.  Monluiul. 
I'hclps,  ri.rtcr,  l'iviiti,-i,  Itivcn.  SiiiiiiK.ns.  Siiiitli 
•'('  Indiimii,  Soutlmnl,  Tulliiiadgf,  M'hiti-,  Wood- 
Lrid^rt!. 

.\a\s — MesHrs.  Allen,  Uonton.  liiichaimn,  Ciil- 
lioiiii,  Clay  of  Aliibaina,  Ciitlil)frl,  Fulton.  Kiiip, 
I.iim,  MfKi)l(crtr(,  Mouton,  Niuliolson,  I'itTw, 
J'rcston,  Sf'vier,  Sinitli  of  Coiiiu'cticiit,  Stiirfrt'on, 
'I'u|)I)an,  U''ilker,  Williams,  Wootlbury,  Wright, 
Voinig. 

la  th(!  House  thi'  vote  was  close — almost 
I'ven— 1 1()  to  lii.S.     'J'he  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Elisha 
II.  Allen,  Landal^W^  Andrews,  .Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews, Thomas  1).  Arnold.  John  ii.  Aycrigp, 
Alfred  IJabeock,  Osmyn  Kaker,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Victory  IJirdseyc,  Henry  Ulack,  Bernard 
Blair,  William  W  .  Boardman,  Nathaniel  B.  Bor- 
den, John  M.  Botts,  Geor}!;e  N.  Bripfrs,  John  JI. 
Brockway,  David  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Btirnell.  'William  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  llobert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  C. 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  8taley  N.  Clarke, 
James  Cooper,  Benjaitiiii  S.  Cowen,  Bobert  B, 
C"anston,  James  II.  Cravens,  Caleb  Cushing, 
E<  mnnd  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Horace  Eve- 
rett, AV'illiam  V.  Fes.senden,  Millard  Fillmore, 

A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Scth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
1'.  Gentry,  Joshua  H.  Giddin},'s,  AVMlliam  L. 
Gojrgin,  Patrick  (i.  Goode,  Willis  Green,  John 
Greig,  Ililand  Hall,  WilliaTn  Halstead,  William 
S.  Ilastinfrs,  Thomas  Henry,  Charles  Hudson, 
Hiram  1'.  Hunt,  James  Irvin,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Francis  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence.  Archibald  L.  Linn,  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  ilason,  Joshua  Mathiot,  John 
Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John  Maynard, 
John  Moore,  Christopher  Morgan,  Calvary  JMor- 
ris,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  TttSmas  B.  Osborne, 
Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  Powell, 
George  II.  Protflt,  Kobert  Ramsey,  Benjamin 
Kaiidall,  Alexander  Bandall,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Kenneth  Kaynei' Joseph  llidgway,  George 

B.  llodney,  William  Jlussel,  Leverett  Salton- 
Btall,  John  Sergeant,  William  Simonton,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  K.  Sollers, 
James  C.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Samuel  Stokc- 
ly,  Charles  C.  Stratton,  Alexander  H.  II.  Stuart, 
George  W.  Suinmcra,  John  Taliaferro,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast,  George  W.  Toland,  Thomas  A.  Tom- 
linson,  Philip  Triplett,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
li.  Underwood,  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  David 
AVallace,  William  H.  Washington,  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White,  Thomas  W.  Williams, 
Lewis  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,   Robert 

C.  Winthiop,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Young,  John  Young. 

Those  wiio  AOted  in  the  negative,  are : 


Xav!) — MeHsr-i.  Julius  C.  Alf>r<i,  ArchiliaM 
II.  Arriii(fton,  CliailiN  G.  Atherloii.  Linn  Banks 
Ih  iiry  W.  lleeson,  Benjamin  A.  Bidluck,  Samuel 
S.  Bowiie,  Linn  lioyd,  David  P.  Brewnter,  Aaron 
V.  Brown, Milton  Brown,  Josepli  K{rlK'rt,CharlBi 
G.  Ferris,  .lohn  (J.  Floyd,  Joi'eph  Foniance, 
Thomas  F.  Foster.  Bogir  L.  (iamble,  Thomai 
W.  Gilmer,  William  O.  (jioode,  Samuel  Goi-doii, 
James  CJralium.  Amos  (Justine,  Richard  W.  Ila- 
liersham,  AVilliam  A.  Harris,  .John  Ha.stin';';, 
Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  IIoiu  k.  jr.,  (ieor(;e  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Roixit  M.  T.  Hunter,  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  .Johr.  W.  Jones,  Georjje 
M.  Keim,  Fldmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler 
William  Butler.  William  O.  Butler,  Green  W! 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell, 
William  B.  Camjibell,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Nathan  Clillbrd,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel 
S.  Littlefield,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  Me- 
Clellan,  Bob'-rt  McClellaii,  Jaines  J.  McKay. 
John  McKeon,  Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
cliand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Mason, 
James  Mathews,  William  Mcdill,  James  A.  Me- 
riwether, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  Eugenius 
A.  Nisbet,  William  M.  Oliver,  W'illiam  Parmen- 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  AVilliam  \V.  Payne,  Fran- 
cis W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  James  G.  Clhi- 
ton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  John  B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Davis 
Dimock,  jr.,  AVilli.im  Doan,  Andrew  AY.  Doig,  Ira 
A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  John  R.  Reding, 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis 
Riggs,  James  Rogers,  James  I.  Roosevelt,  John 
Sanford,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Geoi'ge  Sweney.  Hopkins  IJ.  Turney,  John 
A'^an  Buren,  Aaron  AVard,  Lott  AYarrcn,  Harvey 
M.  AA'atterson,  John  B.  AVeller,  John  AYestbrook, 
James  AV.  A\  illiams,  Henry  A.  AA''ise,  Fernando 
AVood. 

The  progress  of  the  abuse  inherent  in  a 
measure  so  vicious,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  these  distribution-bills.  First,  they 
were  merely  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple :  now  they  were  to  make  payment  of  State 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  stocks 
in  the  Lands  of  London  capitalists.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  hand, 
for  which  the  government  had  no  use,  and 
which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  people  who 
had  paid  it,  and  who  now  needed  it :  afterwards 
it  was  to  divide  the  land-money  years  ahead 
without  knowing  whether  there  would  be  any 
surplus  or  not :  now  they  are  for  dividing 
money  when  there  is  none  to  divide — ^when 
I  there  is  a  treasury  dcGcit — and  loans  and  taxe:i 


required  to  supply  it.     Originally,  they  wct« 
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for  iliort  nnil  limitiMl  tcnn.s— first.  Tor  om-  yoar 
— nflcrwanla  for  flvo  jiars :  now  fur  ptqH.tiii- 
tj.     This  bill  providoH  for  eternity.     It  is  »  ru- 
riosity  in  liuman   ioffislation,  and  containe<l  a 
clauBC  which  wouM  Iw  riiliculoiis  if  it  liad  not 
been   imjiioiis — an  attempt   to  nuinacle  future 
ConKressci",  and  to  bind  |)Ostcrity  through  un- 
born   generations.     The  clause  ran   in  thcHc 
wonJs :  That  if,  at  any  time  during  the  exist- 
ence  of  this  act,  duties  on  imported    goods 
should  bo  raised  above  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
per  centum  on  the  value  as  provided  in  the 
compromiao  act  of  1833,  then  the  distrilnition 
of  the  land  revenue  should  be  Buspende<l,  and 
continue  so  until  reduced  to  that  rate ;   and 
then  bo  resumed.    Fallacious  att^Tipt  to  bind 
posterity  1     It  did  not  even  bina  those  who 
made  it :  for  the  same  Congress  disregarded  it. 
But  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
spirit  had  gone ;  and  that  even  protective  tariff 
— that  former   sovereign  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  of  tho  people— was  sacrificed  to  it.    Mr. 
Clay  undertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congre-fses 
for  ever  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem duties.     And  while   tho  distribution-bill 
thus  undertook  to  protect  and  save  tho  compro- 
mise of  ]  833,  the  new  tariff-bill  of  this  session, 
uudertook  to  return  the  favor  by  assuming  to 
protect   and   save   the    distribution-bill.     Its 
second  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  if 
any  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  tho 
value  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue,  as  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.    Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stip- 
ulating i'or  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
things  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians  ;   but,  like  other 
assurers,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assured. 
Both  acts  were  gone  in  a  year !    And  the  mar- 
vel is  how  such  flimsy  absu'.-dities  could  bo  put 
into  a  statute  ?    And  the  answer,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
which  the  bills  could  not  pass.     Thus,  some 
Southern  anti-tariff  man  would  not  vote  for  the 
distribution  bill  unlcsi  the  compromise  of  1833 
was  protected;  and  feme  distribution  men  of 
tho  West  would  notv^te  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
unless  the  distribution  bill  was  protected.    And 
hence  th«  ridiculous,  presuipptuous,  and  idle 
expedient  of  mutually  iiisuring  each  other. 


C  II  A  V  T  K  U    L  X  I  X . 

INSTITI'TIOV  OK  THR  HOfn  IMI.K  IN'  nKllATH 
IN  Tin:  llol  -K  <>K  1;KI'I:K.>KNTATIVKS:  Jit 
ATTKMl'T,  AND   l:KI'ri.SK   IN   TIIK  (-KNATt 

Tms  sossion  is  rcinarkublo  f.)r  the  institution 
of  tlie  hour  nile  in  tlie  House  "f  Ilj'piiscnta- 
tivoH — the  liirpest  limitation  upon  the  friedoui 
of  debate  which  any  (lc'Iii)erativc  assi-nibly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself,  ami  proaents  an  eminent 
instance  of  permanent  injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  an- 
noyance. It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, called  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  delay  in  the  enactment  of  their  measures. 
It  was  essentially  a  whig  measure — though 
with  exceptions  each  way — the  body  of  tlic 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — several  eminent  whigs  voting  witli 
them  :  Jlr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  (.'. 
Dawson,  James  A.  Pearce,  Kenneth  Kaynor, 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  II.  II.  Stuart,  Ed- 
ward D.  White  and  others.  Mr.  Lott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  rules ;  and,  in  tho  same  moment,  moved 
tho  previous  question :  which  was  carried.  The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority — only  seventy-five 
members  voting  against  it.     They  were  : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  A.chibald  II. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Banks, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Barker  Burnell, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Cliapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew  W. 
Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett,  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
William  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr., 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  Hudson,  Hiram 
P.  Hunt,  William  W.  Irwin,  William  Jack, 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy.  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  ]Sachaniel  S.  Littleficld,  Joshua 
A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClel- 
lan,  James  J.  McKay,  Francis  Mallory,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par* 
mcuter,  William  W.  Payne,  James  A.  Peir(>> 
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F'mnriH  W.  rickcriH,  Kenii'  (li  Ilnyner,  .John  H. 
lO'diiip,    I,cw  M   Ui>.'p<,   KiiiniiliiN   M.  SimniliTH,  | 
Williairi  Sliulc,  .loliii  Siiy<UT.  Adpistim  H.  Sol- 
lorn,  Julius  C.  Sprijrjf.  Kdwiinl   Siaiily.  Ia-'wIh  ; 
Stifiir(/<1,  Ak'xan<l<T  11.  H.  Stiinrt,  Ilojikins  L.  j 
Tiirncv,  Aaron  Wnr<!, -rofin  Wf^tbrook,  Kdutinl 
I).  WiiKe,  Joseph  L.  WillininM. 

Tilt)  Jloman  wjmlilic  IkuI  exi.-tiMl  four  liiin- 
dretl  and  (ll>y  yt'are,  and  was  vv.'rj;inK  towardu 
itH  fiill  undiT  tlie  lirwt  triumvirate — (Cajsar, 
I'oinpoy,  and  Orotisus) — before  pk-odinj^s  weru 
limited  to  two  liours  bt'foro  the  Ji  dices  Sk- 
i.KCTi.  ]ii  the  Senate  the  spwclii's  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  ii])on  judicial  ]ilcadingH, 
but  which  were,  in  tact,  i)opular  orations,  drew 
from  Cicero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  aa  well  ns  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  oratory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  himeiitntion— as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  consequences  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  over  the  decHne  of  oratory.  Little 
could  ho  liavo  supposed  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist,  and  in  a  country  where 
liis  writings  were  read,  which  would  voluntari- 
ly impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  limit- 
ation than  the  one  over  which  he  grieved.  Cer- 
tain it  it^  tliat  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previous  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduced  by  interruptions); 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  bo  taken,  usually  brief,  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question :  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  House,  cei  tain  it  is 
that  such  an  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
rance of  wliat  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it. 

No  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Congress— as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament :  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  representative  right,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
government  there  was  no  such  suppression  : 


in  no  other  country  in  thrn?  the  parallel  to  it. 
Yet  in  all  popular  «««rmhlic8  there  is  an  alniix 
in  the  liliorty  of  iipcech,  inherent  in  th<»  ripht 
of  «i)eerh.  which  givcH  to  faction  and  folly  tlie 
same  latitude  as  to  wi.^dom  and  patriotism. 
The  Knglish  have  found  the  best  corrective:  it 
is  in  the  House  itself — its  irregular  jiower:  its 
ri'fnsal  to  hear  a  member  further  when  they  am 
til   (I  of  him.    A  signillcant  f^craping  and  cough- 
ing warns  the  annoying  speaker  when  he  should 
:<'ase :  if  the  warning  is  not  taken,  a  tempest 
drowns  his  voice  :    when  he   appeals   to  the 
chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield  to  the 
tenijKT  of  the  House.     A  few  examples  reduce 
the  practice  to  a  rule— insures  its  observance ; 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abuse  without 
the  di'^fruction  of  debate.     No  man  speaking 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  information  to  the 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  down,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.     No  matter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  man- 
ner, how  confused  his  delivery,  so  long  as  ho 
gives  information  he  is  heard  attentively ;  while 
the  practice  falls  with  just,  and  relentless  effect 
npon  the    loquacious  members,  who  mistake 
volubility  for  eloquence,  who  delight   them- 
selves while  annoying  the  House — who  arc  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place, 
take  the  subject  for  u  point  to  stand  on :  and 
then  speak  off  from  it  in  all  directions,  and 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  discon- 
nection of  words.    The  practice  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  puts  an  end  to  all  such  an- 
noyance, while  saving  every  thing  profitable 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rulo 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Register  of  De- 
bates : 

"  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded,  in  the  next  place 
to  point  out  the  items  of  expenditure  which 
might,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  government  or  to  the  public  service,  suf"- 
fer  retrenchment.  He  quoted  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9, 1840 ; 
from  it  he  took  the  several  items,  and  then 
stated  how  much,  in  his  opinion,  each  might  be 
reduced.  The  result  of  the  first  branch  of  this 
reduction  of  particulars  was  a  sum  to  be  re- 
trenched amounting  to  $852,000.  He  next 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Congress  ;  on 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  he  es- 
timated that  there  might,  without  injury,  be  a 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  P  had  gotten  thui 
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f»r  in  hin  Kiihjert,  niul  wiw  just  nhont  to  rntor 
into  a  cofn|>nriM)n  nf  the  rrlntivc  ailvaiiliu''  ■■  of 
a  loan  an<i  of  TrvaNiiry  ii<>t<"4,  when 

"The  (.'hair  tu'n«  romiiided  Mr.  rirkunn  that 
liin  hour  hiul  ox|)tn<l. 

•'  Mr.  Pkkkxh.  Thfi  hour  out  7 

'■Tlio  Chair.     Ven.  sir. 

"Mr.  I'kkknh.  [Lookini;  at  hi.x  watcli.j 
TlU'tn  my  Koul !     Ilavi- 1  run  my  raco  { 

"Mr.  lIoLMKS  a-nked  wlu-ther  his  collcaRUO 
had  not  taken  ten  minutes  for  explanations? 

"  Mr.  Warren  desired  that  the  rule  he  en- 
forced. 

"Mr.  Pickens  denied  that  the  House  had 
liny  constitutioniil  right  to  jiasa  such  a  rule. 

"The  Chair  apain  reniimled  Mr.  Pickens 
that  lie  had  spoken  an  hour. 

'•Mr.  Pickens  would,  then,  conclude  \>y  say- 
ing it  was  the  most  infamous  rule  ever  passed 
hy  any  lepislative  body. 

"  Mr.  J.  0.  Floyd  of  New  York,  said  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  frequently  interrupted,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  ripht  to  continue  his  remarks. 

"The  Chair  delivered  a  contrary  opinion. 

"Mr.  Floyd  appealed  from  his  decision. 

'•  The  OiiAiR  then  rose  to  put  the  question, 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  staiid 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Hoiue?  when 

"Mr.  Floyd  withdrew  his  appeal. 

"  Mr.  Dawson  supgested  whether  the  Chair 
had  not  possibly  made  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  time. 

"  The  Chair  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

"  Mr.  Pickens  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
offer  an  amendment. 

'The  Chair  ivniarked  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  should  prevail, 
ho  would  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  introduc- 
ing a  substitute,  giving  ample  means  to  the 
Treasury,  but  avoiding  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  in  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation." 

The  measure  having  succeeded  in  iie  House 
which  made  the  majority  master  of  the  body, 
and  enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
resistance  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  lie  was  im- 
patient to  pass  his  bills,  annoyed  at  the  resist- 
ance they  met,  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
species  of  warfare  to  which  thej  were  subject- 
ed ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
cratic senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  with  a 
thorough  organization,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standing. Being  a  minority,  and  able  to  do 
nothing,  they  became  assailants,  and  attacked 
incessantly ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
wiuih  body  of  a  measure,  but  by  sudden,  short, 
and  pungent  speeches,  directed  against  the  vul- 


nerable parts ;  and  pointed  by  pmfTerrd  amend- 
ment.-i.  Aiiieiuliiiciitri  wen-  ciiiiiiiiiially  otlVrtil 
—a  pnut  nniiiU'r  In-ing  pn'|>niiMl  t  very  iiicht, 
and  iila(*«'d  in  siiitaMe  hands  for  u^e  the  next 
day — always  mnumndalily  (aUiiIatiil  t«>  expixii 
an  evil,  ami  to  present  a  ri'iiiedy.  Near  forty 
pr'ijx'siiions  of  amendment  wire  offiiiMl  to  llio 
iirst  tlucul  apent  hill  aluiit — the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  Mjion  them  seven  and  thirty  times.  All 
the  other  promiiunt  bills — distrihiiliiin,  hniik- 
rupt,  fiscal  eorpnration — new  tariff  ait,  railed 
revenue — were  served  the  same  way.  Every 
proponed  aniendnietit  made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attentio-i,  and  would  wmk  out  in 
our  favor — end  as  it  iiiipht.  If  we  carried  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  potiil  jioint 
^ined  :  if  we  lost  it,  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed. In  either  event  we  had  the  advantage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adversaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  sjieiiklng  fact  of  the  yeas  and 
nays — which  told  how  every  man  was  upon  every 
point.  Wo  had  in  our  ranks  every  variety  of 
speaking  talent,  from  plain  and  calm  up  to  fiery 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-of-fact  men — their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.  There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us  ;  but  every  one  a  speaker, 
and  effective.  Wo  kept  their  measures  upon  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  them  continually :  wo  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  them 
incessantly.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Hives) ;  setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  advantage  in  strong 
editorials — and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fresh 
and  hot,  to  the  people  :  and  we  felt  victorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.  Jlr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  party,  and  the 
promise  of  their  support :  and  boldly  com- 
menced his  operations — avowing  his  design,  at 
the  same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July — just  four 
days  after  the  new  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  House,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  day,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  made  his  first  move- 
ment towards  its  introduction  in  the  Senate ; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  thne  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edification  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  was  on  the  famous 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wright 
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to  Btrikc  out  tlit-  lar^M'  milincriplion  rcscnnl  for 
tlic  (rovt'iniiitnt,  no  an  to  kiip  the  (rowniiiifnt 
iinronni'ctol  with  tlio  IxihIiumh  of  tlio  luiiik. 
Tlie  iiioMT  Tiiailc  Homo  nnmrkf*  in  favor  of  liiH 
motion — to  which  Mr.  Chiy  ri'iiliiMJ :  ami  ihtn 
went  on  to  say  : 

''I[o  could  not  liclp  rt'pnrilin;.'  tin-  opposition 
to  tliiH  ininsiiri'  an  onu  cmim  ntly  ca!(iih»(<<l  to 
delay  tho  piiltlic  liii.vincHH,  with  no  other  ohjeot 
that  ln!  (•oiild  (I'e  tiian  that  of  prolractinj;  to  thu 
hi-t  moment  Ihci  meaHuies  for  which  thin  sch- 
sion  )iai|  lieen  i  xjjressly  called  to  pivo  to  tl.e 
jK'ople.  'I'hiH  tio  waH  at  a  time  when  the  wliole 
countrv  wart  ciyintr  out  in  an  nirony  of  dintrt'SH 
lor  relief." 

These  remark.H,  ronveyin;;  n  };eiieral  imputa- 
tion njjon  the  minority  senators  of  factious  con- 
duct in  (lelayinf;  the  imblic  husiness,  and  tlinart- 
in^' the  will  of  the  iwople,  justified  an  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  appli- 
cable :  and  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  surprised  at  the  impa- 
tience of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  thoufrh  lie 
was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  delays  and  obstacles  tlirown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spend  in  .'imendinK  his  own 
bill  7  Tho  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the 
•Senate,  and  eipht  of  those  had  been  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  tho  bill.  That  delay  did  not 
originate  on  this  side  of  tlio  House ;  but  now 
t  hat  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
lialf  of  it  is  over,  the  charge  of  factious  delay  is 
raised.  Surely  tho  urj^ency  and  impatience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  be  so  very 
great  that  the  minority  must  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  numy  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  alter  it.  Tho  senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  fe  afraid,  if  we  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  tlirough  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autumn,  is  not 
the  fault  in  liimself,  and  in  the  natu'^  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently '?  These  mea- 
sures are  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
ond  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  Why  docs  ho  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each  1 
AVhat  are  the  measures  proposed  by  tho  sen- 
ator? They  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, which  it  took  forty  years,  from  1789  to 
1829,  to  establish— but  which  are  now,  happily 
for  the  country,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  it 
IS  these  measures,  fiaught  with  such  important 


n'Hidt«  tlint  are  now  Noinjlit  t«  bp  hnrri««| 
throiitch  in  one  extra  m'smIou  ;  meiiKureM  which, 
without  consuming;  one  particle  of  ii<ieU-i>i  Time 
to  discuss  fully,  would  ropiiM',  inxteiid  of  an 
extra  ^es.sion  of  Coii^frefs,  four  or  fivt>  rcpuhir 
ses.sion.-i.  The  nenator  faid  the  comilry  wan  in 
nifony.  crying  for  "action,"  "action."  He  uri- 
dersloofl  whence  that  cry  came — it  camo  from 
the  holders  of  .*^late  stocks,  the  men  who  ex- 
incted  unodur  expan^iion,  to  relieve  themsclvefl 
at  the  expense  of  jrovcrnment.  "Action" — 
"action."  meant  nothing  but  "plunder,"  "plun- 
der." "jilunfler ;"  ami  he  assured  the  gentleman, 
that  ho  could  not  \>e  more  anxious  in  urging  on 
a  system  of  plunder  than  hu  (Mr.  Calhoun) 
would  Ih>  in  opposing  it.  He  so  understootl  tho 
senAi  ,r,  and  he  incjiiired  of  him,  whether  ho 
called  this  an  insidious  amendment? 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  just  in  its  retort, 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  expanding  tho 
basis  of  the  new  debate  that  was  to  como 
on ;  ond  greatly  irritated  Mr.  Clay.  Ho  im- 
mediately felt  that  ho  iiad  no  right  to  impeach 
tho  motives  of  senators,  and  catching  up  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  that  point,  and  strongly  contesting 
it,  brought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  contradic- 
tory a.«8cverations :  Thus : 

"Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir;  I  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  niotices  of  sena- 
tors. 

"Mr.  Cai.hoi'n  said  he  understood  the  sena- 
tor's meaning  to  be  that  the  motives  of  the  oji- 
position  were  factious  and  frivolous. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    I  said  no  such  thing,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Calhoux.    It  was  so  tmderbtood. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  Calhoun.  Yea,  sir,  yes;  it  could  bo 
understood  in  no  other  way. 

"Mr.  Clay.  What  I  did  say,  was,  that  tho 
effect  of  such  amendments,  ond  of  consuming 
tune  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  that 
time  from  the  business  of  the  session ;  and,  conse- 
quently, woidd  produce  unnecessary  delay  and 
embarrassment.  I  said  nothing  of  viotives — I 
only  spoke  ot  vne  practical  effect  ond  result. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  ho  understood  it  hod  been 
repeated  for  the  second  time  that  there  could 
be  no  other  motive  or  object  cntertoincd  by  tho 
senators  in  the  opposition,  in  making  amend- 
ments and  speeches  on  this  bill,  than  to  em- 
barrass the  majority  by  frivolous  and  vexutiouB 
delay. 

"  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  ho  made  use  of  no  as- 
sertions as  to  motives. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  say 
that  ho  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  House 
of  bringing  forward  propositions  for  the  sake  ot 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Clay.    I  intended  that. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  he  understood 
the  senator  to  mean  that  the  senators  in  the  op- 
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position  wt'iv  f|iiiii)in/  out  tin- time  for  iioothrr! 
|)iirpoM'  l)Ul  Uutt  uf  (Iflu)iiij(  aitd  iiiilMtrrtutiiing  1 
iho  iimjohty. 
"Mr.  Ci.AV  u'linittoci  timt  was  liJn  nitnniinr, ' 

tlu'Ugll  IKll  tllMH  IXI'll'MM^'ll."  I 

Socndol  this  ki'fiicoll'xpiy  in  whicli  ilic  |ifrti- 1 
IKK  ity,  ainl  clear  |icrc('iiti<>i)H  of  Mr.  Calhuiiti  ' 
liroti^lit  out  the  a<liui«.<>i(>ii  tliat  thi'  iiii|H-iu-hiiu'iit 
of  mi(tiv«'M  wnM  iiitciKkd,  but  not  i-xpn'MSi^l. 
IIaviii<;  got  thin  adniinsiou  Mr.  Calhoim  went  on 
to  defy  tlio  nccusation  of  faction  nnd  IVivolily. 
uiid  to  dfchiro  a  diti'miination  in  tliu  minority 
'.o  coutinuu  in  tlii-ir  courxc ;  and  )iut  a  per- 
emptory question  to  Mr.  Clay. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  ohscneJ  that  to  attempt,  hy 
«u('h  chargt's  of  factious  and  frivolous  motives, 
.0  silence  the  opposition,  was  wholly  useless. 
He  and  his  friends  had  principles  to  contend  for 
•,hat  were  neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they 
would  liero  now,  and  at  all  tintes,  ami  in  all 
places,  maintain  them  against  those  measures,  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  most  ofllcient.  Did 
the  .senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  the  gag  law  piis.sed  in  tho  other  branch 
of  Congress  t  If  he  did,  it  was  time  ho  should 
lin<)'V  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  his  friends 
weio  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  jwint." 

This  question,  and  the  avowed  readiness  to 
meet  tho  gagging  attempt,  were  not  spoken  with- 
out warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
got  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
together  and  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
dare  it — to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
upon  tho  rule,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
gain  an  advantage  with  the  public  by  rendering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  argu- 
mentatively  for  tho  rule,  and  that  the  people 
were  for  it : 

"  Let  those  senators  go  into  the  country,  and 
tiioy  will  find  tho  whole  body  of  the  people 
complaining  of  the  delay  and  interruption  of  the 
national  business,  by  their  long  speeches  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  if  they  will  bo  but  admonished  by 
the  people,  they  will  como  back  with  a  lesson  to 
cut  short  their  debating,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  to  action  than  to  words.  Who  ever 
heard  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  abridgment  of  speeches  in  Congress '?  He 
had  never  heard  tho  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
plained of.  Indeed,  ho  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  people  would  got  up  remonstrances  against 
lengthy  speeches  in  Congress." 

With  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
luincd  it,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
bring  forward  the  measure. 

"  With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  gentle- 
aun  from  ."south  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  he  I  of  Missouri.    The  temper  of  the  minority  sena* 


uniU-nilooil  hiiu  and  his  cutirM>  |>»  rfn  ''v  wt'll 
and  toll!  him  and  Iiim  frieiidi  that,  fir  K'tuMlf, 
he  knew  iinl  how  his  friend--  wuiil.l  mi  ;  \\r  wu* 
ready  at  any  moinent  t<>  bring  forwiiiil  andnn))- 
|M)rt  a  mea^ure  which  should  give  to  thi*  ma- 
jority the  Control  of  the  Iiiimium*  of  the  .^-nute 
of  the  I'nited  ."States,  l.it  tliiiii  denoniire  il  iii4 
much  as  they  plea>ed  in  advanci' :  unmovf<|  by 
any  of  their  denuneiations  and  threats,  staiidinv; 
lirni  in  the  support  of  the  interests  whirl)  he 
la'lieved  the  country  demands,  tor  one,  he  wa-* 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  whieli  would 
phue  the  business  of  the  .'^eiuite  umler  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  .Senate." 

Jlr.  Clay  was  now  committed  to  bring  f.' 
ward  the  measure  ;  and  was  instantly  and  du!y- 
Ingly  invited  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  Caliioin  said  there  was  no  doubt  (f 
tho  senator's  jtredilec*  in  for  a  gag  law.  U'i 
him  bring  on  that  nieasure  as  soon  i^  ever  l.o 
pleases. 

"  Mr.  Bknton.    Come  on  with  it.'' 

Without  waiting  for  i.  ly  thing  !   rtherfror 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoim  proceeded  to  show  hii. 
still  further,  how  little  his  threat  was  hetl  u 
and  taunted  him  with  wishing  to  revive  thu 
spirit  of  the  alien  ond  sedition  la  \s- 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  idmiitcd  that 
if  tho  senator  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side, 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  jiersuade  tho  American 
people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  aid  strong  disposition  to  silence  both 
the  nationa.  councils  and  the  press.  Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law.  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  relationship 
witn  the  measure  ho  contemjilalcs  to  put  down 
debate  here  ?  What  is  the  diHerence,  in  prin- 
ciple, between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  low  ?  We  arc  gravely  told  that  the 
speaking  of  tho  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  is  to  convoy  to  them  full  information  on 
tho  subjects  of  lecrislation  in  their  councils,  is 
worse  than  uselei-t.  >  ;•'  must  be  abated.  Who 
consumed  tho  tii<r  .c'  lust  Congress  in  long 
speeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  tho  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  doors,  tho  presidential  election  1 
Who  but  t'.e  senator  and  his  party,  then  in  tho 
minority  ?  But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  important  meosures  "vcr 
pressed  forward  together  in  ono  session,  he  is 
the  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  off  de- 
bate, and  deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor 
pri^'ilege  of  entering  their  protest." 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amicable — one  of  the  gentlest 
language,  and  firmest  purpose — was  Dr.  Linn| 
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tors  may  be  jinlged  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his 
rcinnrks. 

"IIo  (Mr.  Linn)  \voiihl  for  liis  part,  make  a 
few  rtmark.s  here,  and  in  doini;  so  he  intended 
to  be  »3  pointed  as  poKsible,  f<jr  he  had  now  he 
fidind,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  speech ;  and 
while  any  of  that  lil)crty  was  left,  ho  would 
pive  his  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consi.stent 
witli  his  own  sense  of  what  was  duo  to  himself, 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whip.s, 
during  the  late  administration,  had  broupht  to 
bear  a  sj'stcm  of  assardt  ajErainst  the  majority  in 
power,  which  might  justly  be  characterized  as 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  nothing  else ;  j-ct 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  majority 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with- 
out interruption.  In  a  sessi<m  of  si.\  months, 
they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
Bijccches  for  electioneering  effect,  so  that  only 
twenty-eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
started,  whether  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
wore  uniformly  and  studiously  of  the  mo.st  in- 
Ktdting  character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  "  collar  men ;"  and  other 
epithets  equally  degrading.  How  often  had  it 
been  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
■'  What  could  be  expected  from'  a  House  so  con- 
stituted ?  "  Trace  back  the  course  of  that  party, 
step  by  step,  to  1834,  and  it  may  be  tracked  in 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  fierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  aijd  usurpation  which  prompted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turn  them  against 
those  who  were  their  fellow-citizens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  win  its  way  to  what  it 
aims  at.  What  was  done  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  shadow  of  the  great  money  power, 
may  bo  done  again.  He  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  from 
doing  his  duty  and  standing  up  in  the  front 
rank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
novations they  meditated.  Neither  the  frown 
nor  menace  of  any  leader  of  that  party — no  lofty 
bearing,  or  shaking  of  the  mane — would  deter 
him  from  the  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of 
those  obligations  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  country.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  when  the  sub- 
treasury  was  under  discussion,  and  reminded 
the  present  party  in  power  of  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
made  to  the  minoritj'.  We  are  now,  said  Mr. 
Linn  in  conclusion,  to  be  checked;  out  I  tell 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  any  other  sen- 
ator who  chooses  to  tread  in  his  steps,  that  he 
is  about  to  deal  a  double  handed  game  at  which 
two  can  plaj'.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skill. 
Bat  1  woul'I  expect  that  some  on  that  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  ;  and  that  there 
IS  jec  among  them  suflicient  liberality  to  coun- 


terbalance political  feeling,  and  induce  them  not 
to  object  to  our  right  of  spending  as  much  timo 
in  trying  to  improve  their  bill  as  they  ha\e 
taken  themselves  to  clip  and  pare  and  shape  it 
to  their  own  fancies." 

Here  this  irritating  point  rested  for  the  day 
— and  for  three  daj's,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Clay  against 
the  minority. 

'*  The  House  (he  said)  had  been  treading  oi 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  and  at  last  had  got  the 
start  of  it  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  business 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obvious.  'J'ho 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and  has  secured  it. 
Some  change  wiis  called  for  in  this  chamber. 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delay  of 
the  public  businessi  They  obstruct  the  majority 
in  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importance  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  measures 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
country  without  further  delay.  Did  not  this 
reduce  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  control  of 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  1  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it :  it  must  be  re- 
sorted to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  the  Senate 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it.  How  has 
the  other  House  got  before  the  Senate  ?  By  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 
By  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  gag- 
ging their  representatives.  By  preventing  the 
minority  from  its  free  exercise  of  its  right  of  re- 
monstrance. This  is  the  way  the  House  has  got 
before  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  was  to 
be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  same 
means." 

Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undaunted  opposition 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  bo 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  given  up, 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  different  kind,  but 
equally  effective,  was  to  be  proposed;  and 
would  be  certainly  adopted.    He  said : 

"  If  ho  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  which 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  other  House,  he 
would  have  something  equally  efficient  to  offer. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  cheerful  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it  should  come  before  the 
Senate.  So  far  from  the  nile  being  condemned, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would  bo  gene- 
rally approved.  It  was  the  means  of  controlling 
the  business,  abridging  long  and  unnecessary 
speeches,  and  would  be  every  way  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age." 

This  glimpse  of  another  measure,  confirmed 
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the  minority  in  tho  belief  of  what  they  had 
heard — that  several  whig  senators  had  refused 
to  go  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
liiin  to  give  it  up ;  but  they  had  agreed  to  go  for 
the  previoiui  question,  which  he  held  to  be  equally 
effective ;  and  was,  in  fact,  more  so — as  it  cut 
off  debate  at  any  moment.  It  was  just  as  offen- 
Riyo  as  the  other.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  first  to  meet  the  threat,  under  this  new 
form,  and  the  Ilcgistor  of  Debates  shows  this 
(scene : 

'  I»Ir.  King  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
complained  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  having 
been  lost  in  amendments  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
the  senator  aware  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
friends  ha«l  consumed  moMi.  tf  that  time  7  But 
now  that  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  tho 
Senate  is  told  there  must  be  a  gag  law.  Did 
he  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
senator  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

"  Mr.  Clay.    I  will,  sir ;  I  will  1 

"Mr.  King.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  that  he 
may  make  his  arrangements  at  his  boarding- 
house  for  the  winter. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    Very  well,  sir. 

"Air.  Kino  was  truly  sorry  to  see  the  honor- 
able senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  possible 
abridgment  of  its  free  action.  The  freedom  of 
debate  had  never  yet  been  abridged  in  that  body, 
since  the  foundation  of  this  government.  Was 
it  fit  or  becoming,  after  fifty  years  of  unre- 
strained liberty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  gag  law  ? 
lie  could  tell  the  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
as  he  fMr.  King)  was,  whenever  it  was  at- 
tempted to  violate  that  sanctuary,  he,  for  one, 
would  resist  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death." 

The  issue  was  now  made  up,  and  the  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  declared — on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  previous  question  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate  and  amend- 
ments ;  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  rule — not  only  its  establishment,  but  ''iz 
execution.  This  was  a  delicate  step,  and  re- 
quired justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
scene  of  resistance  to  tho  execution— involving 
disorder,  and  possibly  violence — should  come 
on.  The  scheme  had  been  denounced,  and  de- 
fied ;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
a  solid  foundation  of  justification  for  whatever 
might  happen,  should  be  laid  beforehand  in  a 
reasoned  and  considered  speech.  The  author 
of  this  View,  was  required  to  make  that  •jpeech ; 
•nd  for  that  purpose  followed  Mr.  Kine. 


'•  Mr.  Benton  would  take  this  ojiportuiiity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  nienuci',  soofli  n  thrown  <iiu, 
of  a  design  to  stifle  delmtc.  niiil  stop  nmeml- 
ments  to  bills  in  thii^  chanilicr.  He  t^hotild  con- 
sider such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  thu 
constitution,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  ehuin< 
ber,  as  it  would  be  for  a  military  usurjKr  to 
enter  upon  us,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

''  It  is  not  in  order,  continued  Mr.  11. — it  is  not 
in  order,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Rei)resentativca,  to  lefer  to  any 
thing  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamber,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  on 
this  fioor,  during  this  extra  session,  of  stifiing 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  previous  question. 

'•  With  respect  to  debates,  senators  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  speak  ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them.    It  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.    When  a  member  departs  from 
the  question,  he  is  to  be  stopped :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair — ^your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  tho  discharge  of  this  duty.     We  have 
rules  for  conducting  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructive  in  their  import, 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.    Tho 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fifty 
years,  and  tho  freedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abused,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  power  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administration  in  power.    The  liberty  of  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time;  but  the  demo- 
cratic majority  would  not  impose  gags  and  m»iz- 
zles  on  the  mouths  of  tho  minority ;  they  would 
not  stop  their  speeches ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  was  in- 
estimable and  inattackable — that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inseparable  from  its  enjoyment — and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  a  temporary  abuse  than 
to  incur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
lege. 

"  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amendments 
Another.  A  long  speech,  wandering  off  from  the 
bill,  is  a  very  diii'erent  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment^ directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself, 
and  intended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  These  amend- 
ments are  the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particularly  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  readings,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  different  stage  of  proceeding,  and  a 
different  mode  of  action  under  it.  The  fii-st 
reading  is  for  information  only  ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is  for,  what  its  con- 
tents are ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  never  occurs,  except  in 
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pxtraonlinary  rasop.  The  scmn'l  ren'linp;  is  for 
Hinciulniints  and  dcliatp.  nml  this  reading  usually 
takes  place  in  Comniittie  of  the  Whole  in  the 
lIoiiBe  of  Representatives  and  in  tpinsi  com- 
mittee! in  the  .Senate.  The  third  readinjr,  after 
the  bill  is  engrossed,  is  for  pasflape ;  and  then 
it  rannot  be  amended,  ami  i^  usually  voted  upon 
with  little  or  no  debate.  Now,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  second  reading  of  Jie  bill  is  the  impor- 
tant one — that  it  is  the  legislative — the  law- 
making— rcadiiifr ;  the  one  at  which  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  to  free  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
consequences.  Tho  bill  is  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  or  it  is  received  from  a  department  in 
the  foiin  of  a  projet  de  hi,  and  reported  by  a 
committee ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  member, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  bill,  before  per- 
fected by  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  of  a  department,  or  of  a 
single  member ;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  the  legislative  power  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  a  secretary,  of  a 
committee,  or  of  a  member,  becomes  the  law  ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  tho  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

"  The  previous  question  cuts  oft"  amendments ; 
and,  therefore,  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  until  now,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  question  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
second  reading.  This  question  annihilates  legis- 
lation, sets  at  nought  the  wisdom  of  the  House, 
and  expunges  the  minority.  It  is  always  an 
invidious  question,  but  seldom  enforced  in  Eng- 
land, and  but  little  used  in  the  earli?r  periods 
of  our  own  government.  It  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  all,  never  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  until  the  present 
session — this  session,  so  ominous  in  its  call  and 
commencement,  and  which  gives  dai'y  proof  of 
its  alarming  tendencies,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous,  and  corrupting  measures. 
The  previous  question  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chamber ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  scsBion,  when  all  thf>  old  federal 
measures  of  fifty  years  ago  are  to  i  e  conglom- 
erated into  one  huge  and  frightful  mass,  and 
nashed  through  by  one  convulsive  effort ;  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  muz- 
zle the  mouths,  to  gag  the  jaws,  and  tio  up  the 
tongues  of  those  whose  speeches  would  expose 
the  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  light, 
and  present  to  the  people  these  ruinous  meas- 
ures in  the  colors  in  which  they  ought  to  be  seen. 

"The  opinion  of  the  people  is  invoked — they 
ore  said  to  be  opposed  to  long  speeches,  and  in 
favor  of  action.  But,  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  without  consideration,  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing  ?  Do  they  want 
l«li8  without  amendments — without  examina- 


tion of  details — without  a  knowledge  of  their 
effect  and  operation  when  they  are  pasicd  ? 
Certainly  the  peoide  wish  no  such  thing.  They 
want  nothing  which  will  not  bear  discussion. 
The  people  arc  in  favor  of  discussion,  and  never 
read  our  debates  with  more  avidity  than  at 
this  ominous  and  critical  extraordinary  session. 
But  I  can  well  conceive  of  those  who  arc  against 
those  debates,  and  want  them  stifled.  Old  se- 
dition law  federalism  is  against  them  :  the  cor- 
morants who  are  whetting  their  bills  for  the 
prey  which  the  acts  of  this  session  are  to  give 
them,  are  against  them :  and  the  advocates  of 
these  acts,  who  cannot  answer  these  arguments, 
and  who  shelter  weakness  tmder  digniJiKd  si-^ 
lence,  they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  of  a 
contest  which  rages  on  one  side  only,  and  which 
exposes  at  once  the  badness  of  their  cause  and 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  call  for 
action  !  action  !  action  !  (as  it  was  well  said  yes- 
terday), comes  from  those  whose  cry  is,  plun- 
der !  plunder  !  plunder ! 

"  The  previous  question,  and  the  old  sedition 
law,  are  measures  of  the  same  character,  and 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purposes.  They  are  to  hide  light — to 
enable  those  in  power  to  work  in  darkness — to 
enable  them  to  proceed  unmolested — and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measures  with- 
out stint,  and  without  detection.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  previous  question  into  this  body,  I 
shall  resist  as  I  would  resist  its  conversion  into 
a  bed  of  justice — Lit  de  Justice — of  tho  old 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  royal 
edicts.  In  these  beds  of  justice — the  Parliament 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice — the  kings  before 
the  revolution,  caused  their  edicts  to  be  regis- 
tered without  debate,  and  without  amendment. 
The  king  ordered  it,  and  it  was  done — his  word 
became  law.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Par- 
liament was  refractory,  Louis  XIV.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred — a  whip  in  his 
hand — a  horsewhip  in  his  hand — and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.  This  is 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  passing  bills 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.  But, 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XIV., 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  very  young 
man  when  he  committed  this  indiscretion,  more 
derogatory  to  himself  than  to  the  Parliament 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.  Hd 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  he  was  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  yeais' 
reign  never  repeated  that  indiscretion  of  his 
youth.  True,  no  whips  may  be  brought  into 
our  legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  gag  and  the 
muzzle,  but  I  go  against  the  things  themselves — 
against  the  infringement  of  the  right  of  speech — 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  our  legislative 
faculties  by  annihilating  the  right  of  making 
amendments.  I  go  against  these ;  and  say  that 
we  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bed  of  justice  for  the 
registration  of  presidential,  or  partisan,  or  civil 
chieftain  edicts,  when  debates  and  ameudmunt* 
are  suppressed  in  this  bodj*. 
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"Sip,  when  tho  pivviniM  question  shall  bo 
broujilit  into  this  chamber — wlien  it  shall  \>c 
applied  to  our  bills  in  our  (/nasi  committee — I 
am  ready  to  see  my  legislative  life  terminated. 
I  want  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 
As  the  llomans  held  their  natural  lives,  so  do 
I  hold  my  political  existence.  The  Iloman  car- 
ried his  life  on  the  jwint  of  his  sword ;  and 
when  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself, 
or  useful  to  his  country,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
and  died.  This  made  of  that  people  the  most 
warlike  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.  What 
they  did  with  their  natural  lives.  I  am  willing 
to  do  with  my  legislative  and  political  existence : 
I  am  willing  to  terminate  it,  either  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  honorable  to  myself,  or  useful  to  my 
country ;  and  that  I  feel  would  be  the  case  when 
this  chamber,  stripped  of  its  constitutional  free- 
dom, shall  receive  the  gag  and  muzzle  of  the 
previous  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  lie  spoke 
mildly,  and  coaxingly — reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — gave  a  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business — but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
of  the  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  minurity. 

"  He  (Mr.  Clay)  would,  however,  say  that 
after  all,  he  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  would  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 
edly  together,  and  all  would  get  along  better, 
lie  would  remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 
course  when  in  power,  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions on  which  the  minority  then  acted  with 
courtesy  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 
pass,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  lie  thought 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  go  into 
executive  session,  and  afterwards  take  up  the 
loan  bill.  lie  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take 
measures  to  give  the  majority  the  control  of  the 
business,  maugre  all  the  menaces  that  had  been 
made." 

Here  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  the  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 
of  hesitation,  faintly  counterbalanced  by  the 
reiteration  of  his  purpose  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  still  the  morning  hour — the  hour  for 
motions,  before  the  calendar  was  called:  the 
hour  for  the  motion  he  had  been  expected  to 
make.  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred. 
The  intimation  of  going  into  executive  business, 
was  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
gone  into  towards  the  close  of  the  day's  session 
— after  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done ; 
and  this  course  was  never  departed  from  except 
in  emergent  cases— cases  wliich  would  consume 
a  whole  day,  or  could  not  wait  till  evening : 


and  no  such  cases  were  kn"\vii  to  exist  nt  present. 
This  was  a  pause,  and  losiiij;  a  day  in  tho  curry- 
ing along  of  those  very  niLatiun-s,  for  hastening 
which  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  by  daring  the 
threatened  measure,  instantly  rose.  Ho  wan 
saluted  with  cries  that  "  the  moniing  hour  was 
out : "  '"  not  j-ct ! "  said  he :  "  it  lacks  one  minute 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  minute  : "  and 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

"  He  thought  this  business  clo?ely  an.ilogotis 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.    Here  was  a  pal- 
pable attempt  to  infringe  the  right  of  speech. 
He  would  tell  tho  senator  that  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  ho 
pleased  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find 
it  no  easy  job.   AVhen  had  that  (our)  side  of  the 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  unne- 
cessarily ?     [Cries  of '  never !  never  I ']    Where 
was  there  a  body  th.it  had  less  abused  its  privi- 
leges ?    If  the  gag-law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last.   As  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced,  he  supposed  submis- 
sion was  expected.     The  unrestrained  liberty 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  debate,  had  Ixpn  pre- 
served in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.    But  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  bo 
put  on  it  which  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.   There  never  had  been 
a  body  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and 
decorum  of  debate  had  been  maintained.   It  was 
remarkable  for  the  fact,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  similar 
body  known.     Speeches  ■       ,  uniformly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  under  aebate.    There  could 
be  no  pretext  for  interference.    There  was  none 
but  that  of  all  despotisms.    He  would  give  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
gag  measure  as  soon  as  he  pleased.    He  would 
find  it  no  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  tho  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  and  inquired  of  the  Chair  if 
the  morning  hour  was  out.  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Linn  said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  from  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  the  Senate :  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  longest.  He  hoped  the  liberties 
of  the  Senate  would  yet  outlive  the  threats  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  if  the  lash 
was  to  be  applied,  he  would  rather  it  was  ap* 
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|)lied  at  once,  than  to  Ijc  always  tlirtatcncd  with 
It.  There  is  preat  complaint  of  dt-lay  ;  but  who 
wtu  causing  tlio  delay  now  prowinj?  out  of  this 
threat  ?  Had  it  not  been  made,  there  would  Ikj 
no  necessity  for  rej)ellin^  it.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  con.su.iie 
iho  time  that  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  public 
business.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
while  in  the  miijority,  to  complain  of  discugsion. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  could  make  allowances, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  place-'  in 
a  very  trying  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
his  political  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  'n  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  foi  .vard 
measures  that  were  questionable,  he  had  r^  en- 
counter resistance,  liut  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  every  thing  on  the  issue, 
hence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discu.ss  his 
measures." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  pronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  his  words  "  that  if  the  Senate  was 
disposed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
they  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words;  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

"  Very  well ;  if  the  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
get  his  measures  through  without  cutting  o8" 
debates,  why  does  he  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Monday  ? 
]f  he  brings  forward  measures  that  have  been 
battled  against  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed,  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  aware  that  whiggery 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost :  unless  he  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  are  ruined.  All  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  If,  in 
order  to  do  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
gag  law,  he  (Mr.  Linn)  would  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  He  was  not  for 
threatening,  but  if  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis,  he  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  that  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
Chair  decided  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  the  necessity  for  going  into 
executire  business  ?  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  that  point :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  loat  for  such  pressing 
business — the  bill,  which  was  so  urgent,  and  the 
motion,  which  w.ts  intended  to  expedite  it. 
Neither  of  them  touched ;  and  the  omission 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  majority.  There  wa« 
evidently  a  balk.  This  was  the  15th  of  July. 
The  IGth  came,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business :  not  a  word  said 
about  the  new  rules.  The  17th  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  mei^^,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the 
floor;  and  after  presenting  some  resolutions 
from  a  public  meeting  in  Virginia,  condemning 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  and  all  its  measures, 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that 
had  got  into  the  newspapers,  that  he  himself^  in 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  being  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  war 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion— had  hurried  the  bill 
through,  and  virtually  fragged  the  House.  Ho 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  which  showed 
the  error  of  this  report — that  all  the  causes  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before — that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  said,  nor  desire  to  speak : 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  House,  waiting  for  a 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  choosing 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  the  war,  or  on  any  subject.  He  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
vious question  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

"  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  11th  Con- 
gress (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  ho 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  Gardinier  of  New 
York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  for  making 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  for  days. 
The  abuse  was  considered  so  great,  that  the 
previous  question  was  introduced  to  prevent  it ; 
but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  those  who  felt 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  he  w^ould 
venture  to  sa^  without  having  looked  at  the 
journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  dozen  times 
during  tne  whole  war,  with  a  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous opposition,  and  that  in  a  body  nearly 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  House.  Ho 
believed  be  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eventful 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  under 
such  pressing  circumstances,  and  so  sparingly 
used,  is  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  introducing 
the  gag-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so  much 
smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the  closeness 
of  its  debate  and  the  brevity  of  its  discussion. 
lie  would  add  that  from  the  first  introduction 
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of  the  pi  >rio'is  question  into  the  IIouc'  ot  Rcp- 
re.«ont«ti'  i'«,  his  iinprcssion  was  that  it  was  not 
used  but  four  tinu'S  in  sevenlei-n  years,  that  is 
from  1811  to  1828,  the  last  occasion  on  the  pas- 
sape  of  the  tarifl"  bill.  He  now  tni.sted  that  he 
had  repelled  eirctuully  the  atttnii)t  to  prepare 
the  country  for  tl;n  effort  t«>  pijr  the  Senate,  by 
a  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  previous 
question  in  the  other  llouse." 

Mr.  Calhoun  tlien  referred  to  a  decision  made 
by  Mr.  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  benefit  of  which  he  claimed  argumen- 
Itttively.  Mr.  Clay  di.-puted  his  recollection : 
Mr.  Calhoun  reiterated.  The  senators  became 
heated,  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  from  his  seat — 
"  No,  sir,  No  ! " — and  ^Mr.  Calhoim  answering 
bac!  as  ho  stood — "  Yes,  sir,  yes : "  and  each 
giving  his  own  version  of  the  circumstance 
without  convincing  the  other.  lie  then  return- 
ed to  the  point  of  irritation — the  threatened 
gag ; — and  said : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  endeavored 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
the  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  distinction — the  modern  gag 
law  was  by  far  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
law  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
individual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  tho  representatives  of  the 
people,  selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate, 
discuss,  and  decide  on  the  important  subjects 
intrusted  by  them  to  this  government." 

This  was  a  taunt,  and  senators  looked  to  see 
what  would  follow.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisujely, 
and  surveying  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  said : 

"The  morning  had  been  spent  so  very  agree- 
ably, that  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
good  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  bill,  and 
aflbrd  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Treasury." 

The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  most  business  style,  and  quite 
amicably.  And  this  was  the  lasi,  that  was 
heard  of  the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate:  and  the  secret  history  of 
their  silent  abandonment  was  aftewards  fully 
learnt.  Several  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
sent to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  un- 
de-  the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
parliamentarily  by  the  minoritj' ;  but  when 
they  saw  its  intix)duction  was  co  produce  ill 
i)lood,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
they  withdrew  their  assent ;  and  left  him  with- 
oit  the  votes  to  carry  it:  and  that  put  an  end 
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to  the  project  of  the  hour  rulo.  Tlio  prvviouj^ 
question  was  then  a;;nfd  to  in  its  place,  mm>- 
posing  the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  "com- 
promise;" but  when  they  found  tliis  nipa.<uro 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  fonner,  and  ".aj 
deemed  still  more  odi<ius.  hurtful  and  dogradinir, 
they  withdrew  their  absent  again :  ami  then  Mr. 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  vvant  of  voters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design  ;  and  to  re- 
treat from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  affected  a  pleasantry,  but  was 
deejjly  chagrinc<l,  and  the  more  so  for  having 
failed  in  the  House  where  he  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  tlio  other  where  he  acted 
vicariously.  Many  of  his  friends  were  much 
dissatisfied.  One  of  them  said  to  me :  "  He 
gives  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  great  deal  mt)re."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate — it  may  be  said, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — saved  the 
body  from  degradation — constitutional  legisla- 
tion from  suppression  —  the  liberty  of  speech 
from  extinction,  and  the  honor  of  republican 
government  from  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  not  subjected  in  any 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  previous  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  never  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

EltL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MRS.  HARRISON,  WIDOW 
OP    THE   LATE   PRESIDENT    OF   THJE    UNlTElJ 

STATES. 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  Housie  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  family 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  removing  to  the 
seat  of  government.  The  hill  itself  was  In  these 
words :  "  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Harrisoa, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  event  of 
her  death  before  payment,  to  the  legal  repre- 
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icntiitives  uf  tlm  said  William  Ilcnry  Harrison, 
the  Hiim  of  S2."),0ltO.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adaiii.s, 
?.•*  ii'iK)!  ier  of  tlic  hill  from  tl.  ■  solect  commit tw 
to  which  had  bci-n  rcfLiTcil  that  jKirtion  of  tlu' 
I'rosidunt's  mcsHapc  relatin.^  to  the  family  of 
his  predecessor,  ex|)laiiied  ihc  motives  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  founded ;  and  si;,ld : 

"  That  this  sum  (,$25,000),  as  far  as  he  under 
stood,  was  ia  correspondence  with  tli';  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  joint  committee  'uised  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  pcntleman  now 
in  the  chair  had  been  a  memlwr.  There  had 
bten  some  diflcrenco  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which 
it  would  h:.'  proper  to  appropriate,  and,  also,  on 
tlie  part  of  oiso  <.r  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  con- 
Htitution;i!ity  of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape. 
There  huii  ii"en  more  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tionality thfin  there  had  been  as  to  tlio  sum 
proposid.  So  far  as  there  hrsd  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  iiio  cunnnittee.  it  seemed  to  be  the 
ficncral  sense  of  those  con  ;-  .;ing  <t.  that  some 
])rovision  ouglit  to  be  mao-  for  the  f miily  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nnturo  of  ;i  giant. 
Itut  as  an  indemnity  for  actual  e.^,.?  i  =,rs  incurred 
by  him-olf  first,  when  a  i-antiidaL';  ;<'!•  the  pn^i- 
dency.  U  had  been  observed  ia  iiiccommi'.tje, 
and  it  murf  be  known  i  >  nil  members  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situjiiion  in  vrhich  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — far  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  while  a  candiliito  for  the  presidency,  ex- 
ji<).-ed  to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
clk  !d  not  possibly  avoiii — it  was  no  more  than 
equit  >ble  that  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, i'€  indemnified.  Ho  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened ;ihile  in  circumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  "Vf.rary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on 
which  he  i.;td  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
people's  favoi",  that  through  a  long  course  of 
public  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
itself  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  remain- 
ed pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  home  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  arrival  here,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  another  considerable  burden  of  ex- 
pense, far  beyond  any  amount  he  had  received 
from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
he  had  continued  to  be  President.  His  decease 
had  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
be  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  feeling  was  believed  to  be  very 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure." 

This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
tu  a  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  constitution,  and  the  ostablish- 


ment  of  a  dangerous  precedent.     Mr.  Payne,  ol 
Alabama,  said : 

"  As  he  intended  to  vote  a;:ainst  this  propo-*!- 
tion  it  was  due  to  liiinrielf  to  state  the  reasons 
which  would  actuates  him.  In  doing  so  he  wa.s 
not  tailed  to  examine  either  the  nmritfi  or  de 
merits  of  (jeneral  Harrison.  They  l;;iil  uotlii!);; 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  q.'iestiim  l)tforc 
the  House  w:i<,  ii'>t  whether  General  fii.riison 
was  or  was  not  a  meritorious  jnd'.vi  'i.tl,  but 
whether  that  House  would  mak<'  an  appropri- 
ation 10  his  will :  .v  and  lii'scendat:!-!.  Tbu!.  '«•  in^ 
the  quest!  'i,  tlc!  firsi  inquiry  v,  a.s,  ha'i  tbj 
House  a  right  -u  vote  li.is  money  und,  if  they 
;i;i(l.  was  it  pn  imt  to  do  ;.o?  Jlr  i'.  was  one 
oftliose  wh:>  u 'ieved  that  C mgrcss  had  no 
roi! -'.ilutional  ri;:lit  to  appropriate  the  public 
money  for  such  iiit  object.  He  quoted  the  lan- 
gii.ige  of  the  co'i.stitii'.'n,  nn  1  then  inquiicd 
whetli  i'  this  was  un  aiipropiiation  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Union,  to  i-ociiit  tbe  cou.;U')n  'i'^ 
fence,  or  to  promote  tl> ;  geiiocal  wetAire  ?  'ie 
deiiied  that  pi'ecedents  ever  ought  to  he  con- 
Mdeied  as  settling  a  constitutional  question.  If 
1  they  could,  then  the  people  had  no  remedy.  It 
was  not  pretended  that  thi.^  money  was  to  be 
given  as  a  reward  for  Genci-al  Harrison's  public 
services,  but  to  reimburse  iiim  for  the  expense 
of  an  electioneering  campai;j;n.  This  was  in- 
finitely worse." 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  suiil : 

"  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  rising 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  him- 
self to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpo-e  at  present. 
W^ith  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  bill,  ho 
had  then  felt,  and  he  still  felt,  himself  unable  to 
give  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
had  been  advanced  by  many  of  the  advocates  in 
its  favor.  This  was  not  a  place  to  indulge  feel- 
ing and  sympathy :  if  it  were,  he  presumed 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment  throughout 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  this  were 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  the  object  were  to  vote  a 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  relatives  of 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  G.  that  they 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  capa- 
city, out  of  the  public  funds,  but  privately  froiu 
their  own  personal  resources.  They  had  no 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  much  out  of 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleased ;  but  they 
were  here  as  trustees  for  the  property  of  other.-, 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  trust  confided  to  him  under  the  theory  of  our 
government.  It  was  quite  needless  here  to  at- 
tempt an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead  •  history  has  done  and  would  hereaftir 
do  ample  justice  to  the  civil  and  military  charac- 
ter of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  result  of 
the  recent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  in  the 
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unnsls  of  this  ciiintry,  sjxiko  tho  !<ontimont  of 
the  nation  in  ri->rarcl  in  hi.s  nH-rits,  while  the 
ihaitcrv  of  ileath  wiiich  ^liriiii(ie<I  the  lejrislative 
liail«,  the  penenil  plomn  which  overspread  the 
nation,  spoke  that  sentiment  in  accent^  numrn- 
fiilly  impressive.  Rut  tli  ise  rhappodies  in  wliich 
penUemen  liad  indulged,  mi(:ht,  ho  thouiiht,  In-t- 
tcr  Ik!  deferred  for  Bome  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
or  at  least  re.servcd  for  other  theatres  than  this. 
They  had  come  np  hero  not  to  \)c  pciicrous,  but 
to  Ihj  just.  His  object  now  was  to  inquire 
whether  they  conid  not  phice  this  bill  on  the 
basis  of  indisputable  justice,  bo  tliat  it  mij!;ht 
not  be  carried  by  a  mere  partial  vote,  but  mipiht 
concili.ate  the  BUi)port  of  p«'ntlemen  of  all  parties, 
nnd  from  every  quarter  of  tho  I^nion.  lie  wish- 
ed, if  pos.siblc,  to  see  the  whole  House  imited, 
so  an  to  give  to  their  act  the  undivided  weight 
of  public  sentiment.  Mr.  G.  said  ho  could  not 
bow  to  tho  authority  of  precedent ;  he  should 
ever  act  under  tlie  light  of  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him.  His  wish  was,  not  to 
furnish  an  evil  precedent  to  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. He  thought  the  House  in  some  danger 
of  setting  one  of  that  character;  a  precedent 
which  might  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
to  apply  to  cases  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
objects  of  a  widely  different  character.  He 
called  upon  the  advocates  of  tho  bill  to  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  House,  or  as  nearly  all 
as  was  practicable  (for,  after  what  had  trans- 
pired yesterday,  he  confessed  his  despair  of  see- 
ing the  House  entirely  united),  to  agree  in  voting 
f...r  the  bill." 

There  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the  House 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  thut 
impatience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 
spair of  any  unanimity  in  the  House,  or  of  any 
considerate  deliberation.  The  circumstances 
were  entirely  averse  to  any  such  deliberation — 
a  victorious  party,  come  into  power  after  a  most 
heated  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 
dying  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 
poor,  and  beloved :  it  was  a  case  for  feeling 
more  than  of  judgment,  especially  with  the  po- 
litical friends  of  the  deceased — but  few  of  whom 
could  follow  the  counsels  of  the  head  against 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these 
few  Mr.  Gilmer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
of  Kentucky,  another ;  who  said : 

"  His  heart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
upon  the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  case,  he  might 
be  led  away  by  his  heart ;  but  as  he  had  here- 
tofore, in  his  judgment,  opposed  all  such  claims 
ho  slionld  do  so  now.  He  gave  his  reasons  thus 
Rt  large,  because  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  denoun.^d  those 
'.'ho  should  vote  against  the  bill.  He  objected, 
because  it  was  retroactive  in  its  provisions,  and 


l>ofiiuw  it  called  into  exititciire  !(•pi^llltivl•  dis- 
cretion, and  nppli«Mi  it  to  pnst  rnscs — iM'cnii-e  it 
provided  for  the  widow  of  a  President  for  ser 
vires  ri'nilered  by  her  hii.-liiuid  while  in  oflico, 
thus  inrriasiiii;  the  Pn'sideiit's  mniiK  iisjitiou 
after  )iia  death.  If  it  ..iiplitd  to  the  widow  cf 
the  President,  it  npplit'd  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary oflicers.  He  eonsidcn'd  if  this  bill  jiassed, 
that  Mr.  .Jefilr^on's  ln'irs  nii>:ht  with  eiiuul 
propriety  claim  the  same  eoniiiensation." 

If  the  IIouM-  hnd  been  in  any  condition  Tt 
considerutc  legislation  there  was  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  which 
might  have  brought  it  forth.  He  projio-sed  an 
indemnity  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter's 
salary,  .ti!(),250.  Ho  proposed  it,  but  got  but 
little  support  for  his  proposition,  the  majority 
calling  for  the  question,  and  some  declaring 
themselves  for  ^50,000,  and  some  for  (iillOO.OOO. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  showed  GG  negatives, 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  favorable  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government.  Tho 
negatives  were : 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Linn  Boyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles 
Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  Geoi^c  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Nathan  Clifford,  James  G.  Clinton,  Walter 
Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  I).  Davis, 
William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  East- 
man, John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Gustine, 
William  A.  Harris,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Hub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshal],  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, James  Mathews,  William  Mediil,  John 
Miller,  Peter  Newhanl,  William  W.  Payne, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumcr,  John  R. 
Reding,  James  Rogers,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  James 
W.  Williams. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the 
bill  continued  to  receive  there  a  determined  op- 
position from  a  considerable  minority.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said : 

"  He  believed  no  government  on  earth  leaned 
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nior-  than  ours  towards  all  thu  CDrruptions  of 
hii  ciioniKiiis  JK  ii.sioii  list.  Not  cvon  the  aris- 
tocratic pjvcn.nuiil  of  (ircat  Uritain  ha.s  a 
striiiifrtT  tiiuk-ncy  to  it  than  this  povemmtnt. 
'I'his  in  no  new  thiiip.  It  waH  forcsfcn  from 
I'lv  hi'tfitininp.  nn<l  tlic  great  striiffjjle  then  was, 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedj^'.  lie  recoilectecl 
very  well,  when  he  wiis  at  tlio  liead  of  the 
War  Dejtartment,  and  the  military  jK-nsion  bill 
passefl,  that  while  it  was  nnder  debate,  it  was 
urged  as  a  very  small  matter — only  an  npiiro- 
prialion  of  soinelhin)^  like  ($150,000  to  jworand 
meritorious  soldiers  of  tho  Revolution,  who 
would  not  lon;^  remain  a  bunlen  on  tho  Trea.s- 
nry.  Small  as  the  sum  was.  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with 
trreat  difficulty  the  bill  passed.  Why  was  this 
diiJinilty — this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparent- 
ly irresiHtiblo  claim  ?  Because  it  was  wisely 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  since  ful- 
lilled.  that  it  would  prove  an  entering  wedge, 
whicfi,  once  admitted,  would  soon  rend  the  pil- 
lar of  democracy.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  trifling  grant  7  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  pension  list  of  this  govern- 
ment at  tho  present  da^-. 

"  lie  asked  to  have  any  part  of  tho  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  such  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authority  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to  have  the 
i'act  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
I'l  )r  a  President  of  tho  United  States,  it  surely 
authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  tho  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  otficer  of  the 
government.  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawn.  Pasd  this  act,  and  the  precedent  is 
established  for  the  family  of  every  civil  officer 
in  the  government  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the  ten- 
dency so  long  combated  ?  But  the  struggle  is 
in  vain — there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  in  which  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  tho  corruptions  of  an 
ari.stocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this." 

5Ir.  Woodbury  said : 

"  This  was  the  first  instance  within  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
civil  olficer  being  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,  he  felt  convinced,  it  would 
prove.  Any  civil  othcer,  by  the  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  for  a  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  the  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
though  only  performing  a  month's  service.  If 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  right,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  go  for  this,  and  all  bills  of  the  kind. 
But  it  must  first  be  shown  satisfactorily.  If 
this  lady  was  really  poor,  there  would  be  some 
pica  for  sympathy,  at  least.     But  he  could 


point  to  hundreds  who  have  that  claim,  and  n^t 
on  account  of  civil,  but  military  wrvice,  who 
yet  have  obtained  no  such  grant,  and  neviT 
will.  He  could  point  to  others  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, who  hud  pone  to  great  ex{ien.>-e  in  taking 
possession  of  ollice  and  then  died,  but  no  claim 
of  this  kind  was  encouragetl,  though  thtir 
widows  were  left  in  most  abject  jwverty.  All 
analogy  in  civil  coses  was  against  going  beyond 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  allowiug  either 
salary  or  gratuity." 

Mr.  Pierce  .xaid : 

"  Without  any  feelings  adverse  to  this  claim, 
political  or  otherwise,  he  protestecJ  against  any 
legislation  based  upon  our  st/mpnlhito — he  pro- 
tested against  tho  power  and  dominion  of  that 
'  inward  nrbilvr^  which  in  private  life  was  al- 
most sure  to  lead  us  right ;  but,  as  public  men, 
and  as  the  dispensers  of  other  men's  means — 
other  men's  contributions — was  q\iite  as  sure 
to  lead  us  wrong.  It  made  a  vast  diiTercnee 
whether  wo  paid  the  money  from  our  own 
pockets,  or  drew  it  from  the  pockets  of  our  con- 
stituents. He  knew  his  weakness  on  this  point, 
personally,  but  it  would  be  his  steady  purpose, 
in  spite  of  taunts  and  unworthy  imputations,  to 
escajH)  from  it,  as  the  representative  of  others. 
But  he  was  departing  from  the  object  which  in- 
duced him,  for  a  moment,  to  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  tho  Senate.  This  claim  did  not 
come  from  the  family.  No  gentleman  under- 
stood on  what  ground  it  was  placed.  The  indi- 
gence of  the  family  had  not  even  been  urged : 
he  believed  they  were  not  only  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  aftiuent.  It  was  not  for  loss  of 
limb,  property,  or  life,  in  the  military  service. 
If  for  any  thing  legitimate,  in  any  sense,  or  by 
any  construction,  it  was  for  the  civil  services 
of  the  husband ; 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent. 


and,  in  this  respect,  was  a 


In  saying  that  the  claim  did  not  ( ame  from  the 
family  of  'Jeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Pierce  spoke 
the  words  which  all  knew  to  be  true.  Where 
then  did  it  come  from  ?  It  came,  as  was  well 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  had  ad- 
vanced moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  ^22,000, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  and  who 
had  a  claim  upon  the  estate  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  or  insert  an 
amendment  showing  upon  what  ground  the 
grant  was  motived.  The  bill  itself  showed  no 
grounds  for  the  grant.  It  was,  on  its  fiice,  a 
simple  legislative  donation  of  money  to  a  lady, 
describing  her  as  the  widow  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  herself, 
or  her  deceased  husband,  w^ith  any  act  or  fiict 
as  the  alleged  ground  of  the  grant.    The  grant 


report. 
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is  without  consiili-rafi'tn :  iho  ilmvo  is  nuTcIr 
(leRCrilxNl,  to  preTtnt  tlif  donafinn  fiiiin  poinp  ti> 
R  wron)?  p«>rsfln.  It  was  to  po  to  Mrs.  Ilnrri- 
Non.  AVhat  Mrs.  HnrriHon  ?  Why.  the  wiilcw 
of  the  late  Prcsidunt  Harrison.  Tiiis  was  (k- 
scriptivo,  and  Biifficiently  discriptivc  ;  for  it 
would  rarry  the  money  to  tht-  ripht  person. 
Hut  why  carry  it ?  That  wn«  tlie  (piestion 
which  tho  bill  had  not  answered  ;  for  there  Ih 
nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  lieing  tho  widow  of 
a  President  which  could  entitle  tho  widow  to  a 
sum  of  public  money.  This  was  felt  by  the  re- 
porter of  the  bill,  and  endeavored  to  bo  sup- 
plied by  an  explanation,  that  it  was  not  r 
''grant"  but  an  "indemnity ;"  and  an  indem- 
nity for  "actual  expenses  incurred  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  tho  prc^  idency ; "  and  for  ex- 
penses incurred  after  his  "arrival  at  the  seat 
of  government;"  and  as  "some  provision  for 
his  family  ; "  and  1  oause  ho  was  "  poor." 
Now  why  not  put  those  reasons  into  the  bill  ? 
Was  the  omission  oversight,  or  design?  If 
oversight,  it  should  bo  corrected  ;  if  design,  it 
should  be  thwarted.  The  law  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 
member's  speech.  It  was  not  ovei-sight  which 
c^iused  the  omission.  The  member  who  re- 
ported the  bill  is  not  a  man  to  commit  over- 
sights. It  was  design  !  and  because  such  rea- 
sons could  not  be  put  on  the  face  of  tho  bill ! 
could  not  be  voted  upon  by  yeas  and  nays  I  and 
therefore  must  be  left  blank,  that  everj'  member 
may  vote  upon  what  reasons  he  pleases,  with- 
out being  committed  to  any.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of 
this  View  moved  the  re-commitment,  with  in- 
structions to  put  a  reason  on  the  face  of  tho  bill 
itself,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 
amendment — leaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 
sons to  tho  friends  of  the  bill,  who  constituted 
the  committee  to  which  it  would  be  sent.  Mr. 
Calhoun  supported  the  motion  for  rc-commit- 
ment,  and  said : 

"Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
o)mmittee  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  recommended  this  appropri- 
ation 1  No ;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
unreasonable ;  but  they  will  oppose  it  not  on 
that  account ;  they  will  oppose  it  because  they 
know  such  a  report  would  defeat  their  bill.  It 
could  not  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  their  own 
report.  Not  that  there  would  be  no  ground  as- 
sumed, but  because  those  who  now  support  the 


bill  do  so  on  pronnds  a«  ditrcrt'tif  n>i  nny  [wn'iili!  v 
can  l>«> ;  auij,  if  tin-  conniiittce  was  I'lisli  ii<'d  diiw  ii 
to  one  prnuncj,  tlioM-  wlm  r^upport  the  otlH'i* 
would  tlistrl  the  i*tikndinil.'' 

The  vote  wai*  taken  on  tli>'  i|nestii)n,  ajid  n'- 
pntivcd.  The  yeas  were:  Messrs.  Allen,  lien- 
ton,  C'iilhonn,  Clay  of  .Mabanw,  Fulton.  Kin;: 
of  Alaltamii,  !,inn,  McKoberts,  Piixre,  ."^evier 
.Smith  of  ('oniio<tient,  Tnpjian,  AViilianis  ><• 
Maine,  ''A'oodbnry.  Wri;rlit,  Young  of  Illinois 
To  til'  av'Uincnt  founded  on  tho  allepod  jiovert y 
of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Henton  replied; 

'•Look  at  tho  case  of  .Mr.  Jefferson,  a  ninu 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  iJod's 
earth  were  the  human  family  more  indebte*!  to. 
His  furniture  v.nd  his  estate  were  sold  tosalisfy 
his  creditors.     IIIk  posterity  wns  driven  from 
house  and  home,  ami  his  bones  now  lay  in  soil 
owned  by  a  stranger     His  family  are  scattered  ; 
some  of  his  desc<  ndants  are  married  in  forei^'u 
lands.     Look  at  >'onroL — tho  amiable,  tiie  pa- 
triotic ^lonroo,  whose  services  were  revolution- 
ary, whose  blood  was  spilt  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  life  was  worn  out  in  civil  ser- 
vice, and  whoso  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt, 
his  family  scattered,  and  his  daughter  buried  in 
a  foreign  land.      Look  at  Madison,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  public  or  private,  and  ho  would 
only  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
his  love  of  order,  his  economy,  and   his  sys- 
tematic regularity  iu  all  his  habits  of  business. 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired. 
sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  floor)  [Mr,  Pkeston].  enclosing 
a  note  for  five  thousand  doUars,  which  he  le- 
quosted  him  to  endor-e,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city, 
and  return  to  his  modest  retreat-  -his  ])atrimo- 
nial  inheritance — in  that  State.   General  Jackson 
drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
him  to  leave  Ihc  seat  of  government  without 
leaving    creditors    beliind    him.      These  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  republican  party.    They 
had  all  been  Presidents.     They  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  embar- 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  party  who  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  appropriating  money  from  the  public 
Treasury.     Democracy  would  not  do  this.    It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — who  are  now  rusliing  tho  countiy 
with  steam  power  into  all  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  a  monarchy,   with  its  pensioned 
aristocracy — and  to  entail  upon  the  country  a 
civil  pension  list. 

"To  the  argument  founded  on  the  expense ; ' 
removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Ben 
ton  replied  tliat  there  was  something  in  it,  and 
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if  (lie  ))ill  wiLs  liiiiiti'il  to  imlciiiiiity  fur  that  ex- 
(M-ii-c,  ami  II  mil'  j;ivcii  to  >.'o  \<y  iii  nil  ciiM'H.  it 
niijrlit  fiii'l  rlaitiiH  to  n  mri'HH  «'<>nHi<lfration. 
iSikIi  II  liill  would  hrtvc  |)rini'i|ilo  and  ri'ncoii  in 
it  — tlio  wmiM  piiiuiiilu  utid  ilic  nainu  rt-asoii  j 
\.l)i(:ii  allows  iiiiioa(;f  lo  a  iiiciiiln'r  piinjr  to  niid  i 
ivtiirniiij;  from  ("oii;:rfss.  'I'lit-  inciiilHr  was 
Mipposi'il  diiriii;^  (liiit  tiiiK'  to  In;  in  llic  |(iil)lic 
«  Tvico  (ho  was  ci'itainly  out  of  hJH  own  wr- 
vicc) :  hu  was  at  ('X|Kn.>u:  and  for  ihi'm-  rt'iixoiiH 
111-  Win  alIow(.'daci>ni|i('iisatiou  for  liis  Jounit'yn. 
Jiiil.  it  was  l.y  a  iiiiif'>nii  luk-,  applicablu  to  all 
nuiiiiherH,  and  the  Minii'  at  I'iirh  scHsion.  The 
siitni!  rc'iison  and  piinciolo  witli  foroi(rn  iiii- 
nisliTH.  'J'lioy  rt'ci'ivL'd  au  out-lit  liufoi-o  thi'y 
li'ft  lioinc,  and  an  in-lit  to  nturn  ujion.  A 
(luurti'i'ri  .'^alary,  wiis  the  in-fit:  the  out-fit  was 
a  jj'ear'a  salary,  hicause  it  iiichidcd  tiie  expense 
ol  scttinmipu  house  after  the  minister  arrived  ai 
his  |jost.  Tho  President  finds  a  furnislied  fiouse 
oil  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  so  tlint 
the  principle  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 
frive  to  him,  as  to  n  minister  to  u  forei}rn  court,  a 
I'idl  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  be  the  proper 
measure;  lui'l  that  rule a]i|ilied  to  tho  comiu};of 
tlie  President  elect,  and  to  his  froiuf?  when  he 
retires,  would  give  Idm  §(i,2oi)  on  each  occa?ion. 
For  sucli  iin  allowance  lie  felt  jieifectly  clear 
that  he  could  vote  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
nearly  as  clear  that  he  could  do  it  con  litntiou- 
aily.  But  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
affirmatives  ont  of  52.  The  negatives  were  10 : 
HO  that  18  senators — being  a  greater  number 
than  voted  against  the  bill — were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  the  vote.  The  absentees  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  tiiat  class  who  were  willing 
to  see  tho  bill  pass,  but  not  able  to  vote  for 
it  tiiemselves.     The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Harrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Cliiy- 
ton,  Dixon,  Kvans,  Graham,  Huntington.  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Plieljis,  Porter, 
Prentis.s,  Preston,  Kives,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White, 
"Woodbridge. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Calhoim,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McUoberts, 
Nicholson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sur- 
geon, Tappan,  AVilliams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  from  the  writer  of 
this  View — of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
uoxt  chapter. 


CH  APT  Ell    LXXI. 

Mlts.  IIAHKISON  ;*  IIIU.:  HPF.KCII  OF  .MK.  llkNToN 
KXTKACTr*. 

Mn.  Bknto.v  Haid  he  was  op|K)sed  to  this  bill- 
opposed  to  it  on  high  constitutional  grounds, 
and  upon  grounds  of  high  national  ixilicy — and 
could  not  suffer  it  to  lie  carried  through  the 
Snato  without  making  tho  ri'sistanco  to  it 
which  ought  to  bo  made  against  a  new,  dan- 
gerous, and  unconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  money — 
twent y-llvo  thousand  dollars — out  of  the  com- 
mon Treasury  to  the  widow  of  a  gi'iilleman  who 
had  died  in  a  civil  ollke,  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  was  the  commencement  of 
that  system  of  civil  pensions,  an<l  support  for 
families,  which,  in  tlve  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  divided  Flngland,  and  other  F^uropeiin  coun- 
tries into  two  classes — the  tax  payers  and  tho 
tax  consumers — and  which  sends  the  laboring 
man  supperless  to  beil. 

It  is  a  new  case — the  first  of  the  kind  upon 
our  statute  book — and  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  report  from  a  committee,  or  pro- 
ceded  by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  or  interjected 
with  a  declaration,  showing  the  reason  for  which 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  case,  and  should 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it.  But 
nothing  of  this  is  done.  There  Is  no  report 
from  a  conmiitteo— from  the  two  committees  in 
fact — which  sat  upon  the  ca.se.  There  is  no 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  the 
grant.  There  is  no  declaration  in  the  body  of 
the  bill,  showing  the  reason  why  this  money  is 
voted  to  this  lady.  It  is  simply  a  bill  granting 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  William  H.  Ilarri- 
.son,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  tho  sum 
of  ^25,000.  Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  and  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice.  Keason  tella 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  committee 
in  such  a  case.  In  fact,  we  have  reports  every 
day  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable, 
whici,  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  to  an 
individual.  It  is  our  daily  practice,  and  yet 
two  committees  have  shrunk  from  that  practico 
in  this  new  and  imporiant  case.  They  would 
not  make  a  report,  th  jugh  urged  to  do  it.  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  was  of  the  committee,  iiud 
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know  what  wni  i.  inc.  No  n  port  eonid  Iw  ob- ' 
tniiuMlj  and  why  /  livonntf  it  wnn  illtlciilt,  if 
not  inipoHsiMi',  for  nnyroinrnilffc  to  njri'ft'  ii|nii, 
a  rniHi)n  which  w<>iiii|  sntisfv  thi>  «x)n!<titiitii>n. 
fin<l  sntisly  piiMic  policy,  for  making  this  jrnuit. 
Oentli'iritn  ronl<l  njrree  ti»  (five  the  niont'v — ihoy 
rcuid  njtrcc  fo  voto — hut  they  roiild  n'lt  njiru' 
npon  tlio  ri-ason  whioh  wns  to  ho  kft  upon  the 
ivcord  u«  a  justification  for  the  ;.in  and  tlie  vote. 
Bt'iiiR  no  report,  the  n-Tcsjiity  iK'canie  ii|)parfiit 
for  a  pnanihlc ;  tjut  we  have  none  of  that.  And, 
worso  than  all,  in  tlie  Jihscnccof  rcpoit  and  pre- 
amble, the  hill  itself  is  silent  on  the  motive  of 
the  j^rnnt.  It  does  not  contain  the  usual  clause 
in  money  hills  to  individuals,  stating,  in  a  few 
words,  for  what  reason  the  giant  or  payment  is 
made.  All  this  is  wrong;  and  I  point  it  out 
now,  both  as  an  arpfumeut  against  the  bill,  and 
as  a  reason  for  liaving  it  recommitted,  and  re- 
turned with  a  report,  or  a  preamble,  or  a  de- 
claratory clause. 

We  were  told  at  tlie  last  session  that  a  new 
set  of  books  were  to  he  opened — that  the  new 
administration  would  close  up  the  old  books, 
and  open  new  ones ;  and  truly  we  find  it  to  be 
the  ease.  New  books  of  all  kinds  arc  opened, 
us  foreign  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
country,  as  they  are  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  late  professions  of 
these  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  ojien- 
ed,  some  by  executive  and  some  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  among  them  is  this  portentous 
volume  of  civil  pensions,  and  national  recom- 
IHjnses,  for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
pensions  wo  have  always  had,  and  they  are 
founded  upon  a  principle  which  the  mind  can  un- 
derstand, the  tongue  can  tell,  the  constitution 
can  recognize,  and  public  policy  can  approve. 
They  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  personal 
danger  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  t'^e  country 
— upon  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
reasonable.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
country's  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seven  dollars 
a  month,  or  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  or  even 
for  one  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
limbs  knocked  off,  is  in  a  very  different  case 
from  him  who  serves  the  same  country  at  a 
desk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  his 
hand,  who  may  quit  his  place  when  he  sees  the 
Boemy  coming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  cx- 
rcpt  iu  his  traur^viil  and  peaceful  bed.    The  case 


of  the  two  rla^itp*  in  wholly  ditrerent.  and  thiii 
•"ir  the  lawn  of  oiir  country  have  reid;iiiiz<d  and 
..tinfiiin«d  til"  differenci .  Military  |icrpii>ni 
liave  Ikcu  ^milled  from  the  foinulation  of  thu 
jroveninient— civil  |Hn«ious,  never;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  at  tempt  Im  to  lie  made  to 
grant  them.  A  grunt  of  ni>>iiey  is  to  U'  made 
to  the  willow  tif  a  gentleinnn  who  haii  not  lieen 
in  the  army  for  near  thirty  yenr^ — who  Iibm, 
since  that  tiiiii\  l'<en  niiicli  employed  in  civil 
service,  and  has  lately  died  in  a  civil  olllce.  A 
j)ensioii,  or  a  grant  of  a  jrross  sum  of  money, 
under  such  ciicMinistaiice-i,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  go\ernment,  and  which  linds  no  war- 
rant in  the  constitution,  and  is  utterly  con- 
(lenmed  by  high  considerations  of  public  jjolicy. 

The  federal  constitution  differs  iu  its  nature 
— and  diil'ers  fiindninetitnlly  from  those  of  tliu 
State.-.  The  Statci,  being  original  sovereignties, 
may  do  what  they  are  not  jjrohibited  from  do- 
ing ;  the  federal  government,  being  derivative, 
and  carved  out  of  the  States,  is  like  a  corpora- 
tion, the  creature  of  the  act  which  creates  it, 
and  can  only  do  w  hat  it  can  show  a  grant  for 
doing.  Now  the  moneyed  po'.  ci'  of  the  federal 
government  is  contained  in  a  grant  from  the 
States,  and  that  grant  authorizes  money  to  b« 
raised  either  by  loans,  duties  or  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  paying  the  debts,  sujiporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  objects  to  which  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

But,  gentlemen  say  this  is  no  pension — it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  say  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  mucn  the  more 
objectionable  on  that  account.  A  pension  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by — so  much  a  month — 
and  generally  a  small  sum,  the  highest  on  our 
pension  roll  being  thirty  dollars — and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  reasonable  thw;,  usually  live  years, 
and  at  most  for  life.  A  penaai.'  granted  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  on  this  prim  ip',.'  could  amount  to  no 
great  sum — to  a  mere  fraction,  at  most,  of  these 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  pen- 
sion, then,  but  a  gift — a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recompense ;  and  the  more  ob- 
jectionable for  being  so.  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  government,  admits 
of  such  benefactions.  National  lecompenses  are 
high  rewards,  and  require  express  powers  tc 
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rrnnf  tln'tii  in  f^'cry  litniti-'l  ;'>iV(ni!iient.  Tlic 
Fniuli  «'.)iiKulitr  (.'nn^litutioii  of  ilic  yrur  17'K», 
iiiilliiiri/.i'(|  Midi  n'comjii'ii'O'n  ;  (nirn  i|im-s  nut, 
iiinl  it  h:i-i  not  y«  (  ln-i  ii  attc'tiiptrd  cviii  in  mili- 
tary cn-i-'.  AVe  have  not  yit  votiil  u  rortiiiie  to 
Mil  olllcorV  or  a  folilicr's  fimily,  to  lift  tlipin 
fiotn  j.ovi'ity  to  wiiiltli.  'I'lioo  riToni|>i>nMr» 
lue  woiHc  timn  jicn^ionK  :  t!icy  arc  cfiniiliy  nn- 
fonndoil  in  (lif  cdnstitntion,  nmn-  infai)al»le  of 
Ijcin*;  {:ovfriK'<l  Iiy  nny  rnU',  nn<l  nioro  su.s('i'|i- 
til)lt'  of  nii'iit  nnil  (liinjrcroiis  aliusc.  Wo  liiivf 
no  rulo  to  p»  liy  in  flxin;;  the  unioinit.  f^vtry 
one  pot's  liy  frelinp — by  liis  iKTSfuml  or  political 
ft'clin;,' — or  \>y  a  cry  pot  up  ut  home,  nn<l  Hvnt 
licre  to  act  npon  him.  IIi  iicc  the  divcrdity  of 
tlie  opinions  an  to  the  projuT  Finn  to  he  pivcn. 
Some  pcntlcnien  are  for  the  amount  in  (lie  hill ; 
Home  are  for  donhle  that  nmoiiiit ;  and  sonic  arc 
for  nothing.  This  divernUy  itself  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  It  shows  that  It  ha« 
no  natural  foundation — nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothing  to  po  by ;  no  rule,  no  measure,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  or  compare  it.  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  work  of  the  passions  or 
policy — of  faction  or  of  party. 

TJy  our  constitution,  the  persons  who  fdl 
ofllccs  arc  to  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
IS  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
tlio  period  for  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
elected  ;  and  in  sonio  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  receiving  presents  cither  from  foreign 
States,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  President 
comes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  framers  of  thj  constitution  were, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Slagistratc  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  arc  for  obvious  and  wise  rea- 
sons. The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  get  the  upper 
liand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  ofiBce.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  friends,  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  he  is  not  to  receive  "  anij  other 
tnt,3lumeut,^^  lest  the  provision  against  an  in- 
f  rease  of  salary  should  bo  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  sums.  Those  are  the  constitutional  pro- 
tieions  ;  but  to  what  efiTcct  are  they,  if  the  sums 


mu  Jk"  granted  to  \\w  oniwr's  fn'iiily.  whifk 
cannot  be  gninti'd  to  hinirti'lf  /—if  Uxt  ■,  'ton-^ 
hid  wife — liis  childnn  can  receive  wh;'  !  '  mn« 
Hot  1  In  this  ca-^',  the  term  for  which  oencrni 
Harrison  \\a*  e!cctc<l.  in  not  riiit.  it  ha.s  not 
expired  ;  and  t'ongresA  cannot  touch  \iU  i>:ili(ry 
or  iii'stiiw  iii>oii  him  ur  hi'',  any  enioliinient  wiilt- 
out  a  lii'in<  h  if  the  con-ti(ution. 

It  i.H  ill  vain  to  look  to  general  clauHcs  of  th« 
coiintitnt'in.  liesides  the  general  spirit  of  tlio 
iiihtninicnt,  llare  is  a  s|iecilic  clause  upon  the 
Miliject  of  ,he  I're-ideul'rt  salary  and  emolH- 
meiits.  It  forbiils  liim  any  com[)cn,sation,  ex- 
cept ut  t-tated  tiuK-.  for  herviccs  rendered;  it 
tbrbiils  inerr  asc  ur  diminution ;  and  it  forbids 
all  emolunu  '.  To  give  salary  or  emolument 
to  his  family,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this  clause. 
His  finiily  is  himself— so  fir  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, a  man's  family  is  isiineelf.  And  many 
persons  would  prefer  to  have  money  or  property 
conveyed  to  his  family,  or  some  member  of  it, 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  destination 
which  his  will  would  give  it,  and  would  bo  free 
fi'om  the  claims  or  contingencies  to  which  his  own 
projicrty — that  in  his  own  name — would  bo  sub- 
ject. There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  war- 
rant this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  condemned  by  all  the  clauses 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  application  of 
money ;  and  it  is  specially  condemned  by  the 
precise  clause  which  regulates  the  compensation 
of  the  President,  and  which  clause  would  control 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution  which  might 
come  in  conflict  with  it.  Condemned  upon  the 
constitutional  test,  how  stands  this  bill  on  the 
question  of  policy  and  expediency  ?  It  is  con- 
demned— utterly  condemned,  and  reprobated, 
upon  that  test !  The  view  which  I  have  already 
presented  of  the  diflcrence  between  military  and 
naval  services  (and  I  always  include  the  naval 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shows  that  the 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  pensions — thp 
latter  not.  The  very  nature  of  the  service 
makes  the  diflcrence.  Differing  in  principle,  as 
the  military  and  civil  pensions  do,  they  differ 
quite  as  much  when  you  come  to  details,  and 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  classes  of  re« 
v\-ards.  The  military  has  something  to  go  by — 
some  limit  to  it — and  provides  for  classes  of  in- 
dividuals— not  for  families  or  for  individuals- 
one  by  one.   Though  subject  to  great  abuse,  yel 
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the  iiiilitkry  |N'nKion>t  hitvi<  muiio  limit — mjth' 
b'Miniiarv — to  thrjr  nniDuiit  |iln«vil  ii|>«)n  Uifiii. 
Tlicy  »ri'  liiiiiti'<|  nt  U'u>t  t'>  the  aiiuiunt  iT  nr- 
iiiiuM,  ami  till*  iiiiiiiImt  of  \viir>'.  Our  ariiiii'M  nr<> 
•innll,  ami  our  wiirn  f«w  niui  fur  IhIhitii.  Wv 
have  hml  l»iit  two  with  a  riviiizi-'l  powir  in  ^Ixty 
ycarH.  Our  navy,  also,  is  iiniiffil ;  ami  romjiand 
to  tiio  in»8H  (if  tho  pr|,ultktio(i,  the  niiny  und  navy 
must  ho  always  ctiiall.  ('oiillni'il  to  tlu'ir  proinT 
Kuhjt'ctM,  ami  military  ajul  naval  jionsionK  have 
limitH  anil  honnrbrios  \vhi<  h  ("online  tln-m  within 
Home  houndH  ;  nml  tlun  the  law  \n  the  same  for 
all  perHunH  of  the  Kaniu  rank.  The  military  and 
naval  penxionerH  arc  not  provided  for  individu- 
ally, and  therefore  do  not  heeonio  a  ^iuliject  of 
fuvoritinm,  of  party,  or  of  faction.  Not  so  with 
civil  pensioHH.  Tluro  is  no  limit  upon  them. 
They  may  apply  to  tho  family  of  every  jierson 
civilly  employed — that  is,  to  almost  every  body 
— and  this  without  intermission  of  time ;  for 
civil  scrrices  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
claims  for  them  will  bo  eternal  when  once  begiui. 
Then  nfrain  civil  pensions  and  grants  of  money 
are  given  individually,  and  not  by  classes,  and 
every  case  is  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  predominance  of  tho  party  to 
which  tho  individual  belonged.  Every  case  is 
tho  sport  of  party,  of  faction,  of  favoritism  ;  and 
of  feelings  excited  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  be  here. 
Tho  English  civil  pension  list  is  dreadful,  both 
for  the  amount  paid,  and  tho  nature  of  tho  ser- 
vices rewarded  j  but  it  re<^uircd  centuries  for 
England  to  ripen  her  system.  Arc  wo  to  begin 
it  in  tho  first  half  century  of  our  existence  ? 
und  begin  it  without  rule  or  princii)le  to  go  by  ? 
Every  thing  to  be  left  to  impulse  and  favor — by 
the  politics  of  the  individual,  his  party  affinities, 
and  the  political  complexion  of  the  party  in 
power. 

Gentlemen  refuse  to  commit  themselves  on 
the  record  ;  but  they  have  reasons ;  and  wo  have 
heard  enough,  hero  and  elsewhere,  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  are.  First,  poverty :  as  if 
that  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
family,  even  if  it  was  true  !  If  it  was  a  reason, 
one  half  of  tho  community  might  be  packed 
upon  tho  backs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
lic men  die  poor ;  many  of  them  use  up  their 
patrimonial  inheritances  in  the  public  service ; 
yet,  until  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
has  not  been  attempted  out  of  the  public  Treas- 


ury. Poverty  wouM  not  do,  if  it  wua  true , 
but  hero  it  if*  not  tnir  :  thr  Imly  in  i|U('>tioii  h^M 
a  tint' t xtule,  and  (trtaiidy  ha*  not  uppliid  lot 
thin  moiiiy.  No  ixtition  of  lurn  is  hen- !  No 
Utter,  eviu.  thiit  we  have  heard  <>f  I  Sd  fur  a« 
we  know,  tthc  il  if:norant  of  (lie  pniccidm^r : 
Certain  it  in,  ohe  has  not  applied  lor  this  j;r:int, 
either  on  the  woiv  of  poverty,  or  any  thin;;  else. 
Next,  elietiou  eNpenries  an-  mentioned  j  but 
that  would  seem  to  be  It  liurlei<i|U(>  u|ion  the 
ehaincter  of  our  re|iiil>iic:in  inctilutions.  Cer- 
tainly n«:  candidiite  for  the  prexideney  oii^ht  to 
electioneer  for  il — spend  money  for  it — ntid  if  lie 
did,  the  public  Treasury  oii^dit  not  to  indemnil'y 
him.  Travelling  e.\pen.-es  coming  on  to  the  .•■eiit 
of  government,  are  ne.\t  mentioned  j  but  the>o 
eould  be  but  a  trille,  even  if  the  President  elect 
came  at  his  own  ixpense.  Hut  we  know  to 
tho  contrary.  We  know  tliat  the  contest  is 
for  tho  honor  of  bringing  him ;  that  convey- 
ances and  entcrtninnients  are  pivpared ;  and 
tUut  friends  di.-ipute  for  precedence  in  the  rucu 
of  lifting  and  helping  along,  and  minixlering  to 
every  want  of  the  man  who  is  so  noon  to  be  the 
difip'-iiRor  of  honor  and  fortune  in  the  Khni)0  of 
ofllce  and  contracts.  Suih  a  man  cannot  travel 
at  his  own  expense.  Finally,  tho  lire  in  tliu 
roof  of  the  weet  wing  of  the  North  Uend  man- 
sion has  been  mentioned  ;  but  Jack.son  had  tho 
whole  ITermitnge  burnt  to  the  ground  when  he 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  u  gift 
from  tho  public  Treasury  to  rebuild  it.  Such 
are  the  reasons  mentioned  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant.  Their  futility  is  apparent 
on  their  face,  and  is  proved  by  tho  unwillingness 
of  gentlemen  to  state  them  in  a  report,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itgolf. 


CnAPTER    LXXII. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  NAVAT.  PENSION  SY.STEM :   VAIN 
ATTKill"!  TO  COKRECT  IT. 

TirE  annual  bill  for  these  pensions  bein^  on  its 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the 
abuse  introduced  by  tho  act  of  1837.  That  act 
hod  done  four  things : — 1.  It  had  carried  back 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  pensions  to 
the  time  of  receiving  tho  inability,  instead  of 
the  time  of  completing  the  proof.     2.  It  ex- 
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tcnflt'd  t!ie  jicnsions  for  death  to  oil  cases  of 
rttaih,  wiifthir  incurred  iti  the  lino  of  duty  or 
not.     .'■.  It extcnddl  the  widnvH'  pensions  for 
life,  wlitii  live  j'curs  had  l)cen  the  law  be"-  in 
tl»e  army  and  the  navy.     4.  It  pensioned    '•- 
drcn   until    twunty-one   years  of  af;e,  thereby 
adoptinj;  the  English  pension  system.     The  ef- 
fects of  these  clianges  were  to  absorl)  and  bank- 
rupt the  navy  pension  fund — a  meritorious  fund 
created  out  of  the  government  share  of  prize 
tnone^',  relinquished  for  that  purpose ; — and  to 
throw  the  pensions,  the  previous  as  well  as  the 
future,  upon  the  public  treasury- — where  it  was 
never  intended  they  were  to  be.     This  act,  so 
novel  in  its  character — so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
fects— and  introducing  Ei-ch  fatal  principles  into 
the  naval  pension  syster,,  and  which  it  has 
b<jen  foT^'id  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  of  midnight  legisla- 
tion, on  th(3  last  night  of  the  session  ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all,  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  per>  ading  inattention,  «n 
enterprising  member  can  get  almost  any  thing 
passed  through — and  especially  as  an  amend- 
ment.    It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  pen- 
sion act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837— its  false  and  deceptive  title  {^^  An  act  for 
the  viore  crjuitabie  acl ministration  nf  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund)  being  probably  as  much  of  it 
ns  was  heard  by  the  few  members  who  heard 
any  thing  about  it ;  and  the  word  "  equitable," 
BO  untruly  and  dcccptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  part  of  it  which  lodged  on  their  minds. 
A  nd  in  that  way  was  passed  an  act  which  in- 
stantly pillaged  a  sacred  fund  of  one  million 
two    hundred    thousand    dollars — which    has 
thrown  the  naval  pensioners  upon  the  Treas- 
ury, instead  of  the  old  navy  pension  fund,  for 
their  support — which  introduced  the  English 
pension  system — which  was  so  hard  to  repeal ; 
and   which   has   still  all  its  burdens  i/n  our 
finances,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  is  instructi'e  to  learn  the  history  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  see  its  power  (a  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
kbuse)  to  resist  correction :  and  with  this  view 
the  brief  debate  on  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  repeal  the  act  of  this  session  is  hqre 
given — Mr.  Reucl  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  movement. 

"The  naval  poi:  iou  appropriation  bill  being 


under  consideration,  Mr.  ■VVii.i.iams  offered  an 
amendment,  providing  for  the  rt'|H.'al  of  the  act 
of  \X'-'>1 ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
He  said  all  a.dmittcd  the  injurious  tendency  of 
ilie  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fund  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  bravery  of  our  gallant 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphana 
of  those  who  had  been  kill"d  in  battle,  or  hu' 
died  from  wounds  which  had  been  received 
while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  had  Ijetn  utter- 
ly exhausted  ;  and  his  amendment  went  to  the 
repeal  of  that  law." 

"  Mr.  Mangum  hoped  the  amendment  would 
not  be  adopted — that  the  system  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  subject  of  great  complexity,  and 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  repeal  of  all  the  naval  pension  acts." 

"Mr.  AV^iLLiAMs  understood  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  saying,  that  if  they  passed 
this  amendment,  and  thus  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  they  repeal  all  acts  which  grant  a  pension 
for  disability." 

"  Mr.  Mangum  had  said,  if  they  repealed  the 
law  of  '37,  they  would  cut  oft'  every  widow  and 
orphan  now  on  the  pension  list,  and  leave  none 
except  the  seamen,  officers,  and  marines,  enti- 
tled to  pensions  under  the  act  of  1800." 

"Mr.  AViLLiAMS  said  the  senator  was  entirely 
mistaken;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  was 
still  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1837.  The  law  of  1813 
gives  a  pension  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  who  die  from 
wounds  received  in  battle  ;  and  also  gives  pen- 
sions to  those  who  are  disabled  while  in  the 
line  of  their  duty.  This  law  was  now  in  force. 
The  additional  provisions  of  the  law  of  1837 
were  to  earn  'ack  the  pensions  to  the  time 
when  the  disaDility  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widov.  .  and  children  of  those  who  died, 
no  matter  fro'u  what  cause,  while  they  were  in 
the  naval  service.  Thus,  if  an  officer  or  seaman 
died  from  intoxication,  or  even  committed  sui- 
cide, his  widow  received  a  pension  for  life,  and 
his  children  received  pensions  until  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"  Again  :  if  officers  or  seamen  received  a 
wound  which  did  not  disable  them  they  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  receiving  their  full  pay  for 
years.  When  they  thought  proper  they  retired 
ivom  the  service,  and  applied  for  a  pension  for 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837,  they  were 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  the  time  the 
disability  was  incurred,  though  they  had,  dur- 
ing the  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  to  re- 
ceiving the  disability,  and  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  pension,  been  receiving  their  full  pay 
as  officers  or  seamen.  It  was  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  that  the  amendment 
was  offered." 

"Mr.  Walker  must  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, repealing  the  act  of  1837,  because  ar 
ameudment  which  had  been  oil'ered  by  him 
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Mid  adopted,  provide'!  for  certain  pensions  un- 
der thiH  Tery  act,  and  wliich  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  piven." 

'•Mr.  Williams  thonfrht  difiiTently.  ns  the 
ppecitic  provision  in  the  aitiemhnent  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  would  except  the  cases 
included  in  it  from  the  oiwration  of  the  rci)eal- 
in-r  clause." 

"Mr.  Evans  opposed  the  ameTidment,  on  the 
pround  that  it  cut  off  all  the  amendments 
adopted,  and  hroupht  back  again  the  law  of 
18U0." 

The  proposed  amendinout  of  Mr.  "Williams 
was  then  put  to  the  vote— and  negatived — only 
nineteen  senators  voting  for  it.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce.  Sevier,  Smith  of 
(Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — I'J. 

Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Uarrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Clioate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridgc— 2«. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  tliis  vote  upon  a  pal- 
pable and  enormous  abuse  in  the  navy,  there 
was  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  vote,  except  one, 
among  the  negatives.  A  difference  about  a 
navy — on  the  point  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
kind — had  always  been  a  point  of  difl'erencc  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
Union,  which,  under  whatsoever  names,  are  al- 
ways the  same — each  preserving  its  identity  in 
principles  and  policy :  but  here  the  two  parties 
divided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  one  could  de- 
nj-,  or  defend.  The  excuse  was  to  put  it  off  to 
another  time,  which  is  the  successful  way  of 
jicrpetuating  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
every  public  assembly,  as  in  every  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, many  worthy  men  whose  easy  temper- 
aments delight  in  temporizations  ;  and  who  are 
always  willing  to  put  off,  temporarily,  the  re- 
peal of  a  bad  law,  or  even  to  adopt  temporarily, 
the  enactment  of  a  doubtful  one.  Mr.  W^illiams' 
proposed  amendment  was  not  one  of  repeal  only, 
but  of  enactment  also.  It  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  and  revived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
some  injurious  principles  interjected  into  the 
iiaviil  jwusion  code — esjiecially  the  ante-dating 
•ii  pension:^,  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pay  and 


pen.sion  at  the  same  time.  This  amendmeni 
being  rejected,  and  some  minor  ones  adopted, 
the  question  came  up  upon  one  ( tleM,  I  by  -Mr. 
Walkei — providing  that  all  w  idt  w.n  or  ciiiidrun 
of  naval  ollicei'S,  seamen,  or  marines,  now  de- 
ceased, and  entitled  to  pensii)ns  un.Ur  the  act 
of  181)7,  should  receive  the  same  until  otherw  ise 
directed  bj-  law  ;  and  excluding  all  cases  fioni 
future  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  the  substantive 
jMirt  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendnun*:,  and  after  pro 
viding  for  tho.<e  now  on  the  pension-roll  undel 
the  act  of  1837,  confining  all  future  pensioner.! 
to  the  acts  of  April  23d,  18(j0— January  21tli, 
1813 — anil  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  brielly,  and  pointedly,  and 
unanswerably ;  but  not  quite  enough  so  to  save 
his  proposed  amendment.  It  was  lost  by  one 
vote,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  president  pru  ti'in- 
pore,  Mr.  Southard.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  speech  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  several 
objections  to  this,  there  was  one  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  ap]ily  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  irept  alive  the  act  of 
1837.  as  to  the  pensioneis  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der that  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  which  might  be  made  under  it,  until 
it  should  be  hei-eafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  should 
be.    To  this  he  strongly  objected.  , 

"  There  was  one  i)oint  on  which  all  w  ere 
agreed,  that  the  act  in  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse — that 
it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the 
pension  fund.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate 
that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  money 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  oflicers  and 
sailors  who  might  be  disabled  in  the  seiTice  of 
their  country.  The  whoh  of  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  ai'd  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
swept  away  by  this  iniqiiitous  act;  that  passed 
on  the  third  of  March— the  very  last  day  of  tlio 
session — introduced  and  carried  through  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seema 
responsible,  lie  ventured  nothing  in  asserting, 
that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under  discussion 
for  the  first  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  single 
vote  with  the  present  knowledge  which  the 
Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  cast  from  it  with  universal  scorn  and 
mdignation.  He  went  farther:  it  would  now 
be  repealed  with  like  unanimity,  were  it  not 
that  many  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the 
list  under  the  act,  which  was  still  in  force, 
which  was  felt  by  many  lo  be  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  p(  y  them  until  the  act  was  formally  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further  ?     \\  hy  should 
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we  keep  it  :ilivo  to  li  t  in  those  who  are  not  yc-t 
jiiit  111)011  tho  list  ?  Jiiit  «iK!  answer  could  be 
[liven,  and  thot  one  Ftatcfl  hy  the  two  senators 
I'niin  Massachusetts,  that  the  act  partofik  of  the 
nature  of  a  coiitnut  between  the  povernment 
and  the  ofllcers,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  provisions.  There  might  Ik- 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
tu-A ;  but  not  the  slightest  ns  far  as  it  relates  ..o 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  be- 
fore its  passage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps 
the  act  open  for  the  latter  ns  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  ns  this  objection  is  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stands,  there  are  others  not 
less  so. 

'•It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  pension  list.  It  gives  pensions 
for  life — yes,  bej'ond — to  children  for  twcntj'- 
cnc  years,  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
officer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
sei-vice.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  quietly  in  his  hammock  or  his  bed 
on  shore,  or  even  him  who  commits  suicide. 
Nor  docs  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  have  served  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
widows  and  children  of  all,  however  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day.  whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  death,  arc  entitled,  under  this 
fraudulent  net,  to  receive  pensions,  the  widow 
fov  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un- 
nieasured  liberality  of  public  bounty,  this  act  is 
to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
peal it. 

'•  The  oljject  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C. 
is  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  receiving  pensions  under  the  act  of  1837, 
nnd  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on 
the  navy  pension  roll  hereafter  under  any  ftct, 
except  those  of  April  23, 1800,  January  20, 1813, 
and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March, 
1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  being  disabled  in 
the  lino  of  their  duty,  and  limit  the  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  children  to  live  years,  even  in 
those  meritorious  cases.  Mr.  C.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  '  now,'  and  insert, '  the 
pension  roll,  under  the  act  of  1837,  shall  receive 
their  pension  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  one  .shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pen- 
sion roll,  under  the  said  act,  or  any  other  act, 
except  that  of  April  23,  1800,  and  the  act  of 
January  24,  1813,  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1814.'  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and  the 
'Jhairaunounccd  the  amendment  was  lost — ayes 
2ft,  noes  21.    Mr.  Calhoun  inquired  if  the  Chair 


had  voted.  The  Chair  sai<l  he  had  voted  with 
the  majority.  .Mr.  I'uchanan  then  Sflid  )i« 
wouhl  ofiir  an  amendment  which  he  had  at- 
f^niptcil  to  get  an  opportunity  of  offering  iii 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  words 
•  until  otherwise  directed  by  law.'  and  insert  the 
words 'until  the  close  of  tiie  next  session  of 
("ongrcsH,'  so  as  to  limit  the  operations  of  tlic 
bill  to  that  j)eriod.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  amendments  to  the  bill  wore  ordered 
to  be  ensrrossed,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
reading." 

Jlr.  Pierce  h.aving  been  long  a  meml)er  of  the 
Pension  Committee  had  seen  the  abuses  to  which 
our  pensif)n  laws  gave  lise,  and  spoke  decidedly 
against  their  abu.'e — and  especially  in  the  naval 
branch  of  the  service.     lie  said: 

"There  were  cases  of  officers  receiving  p.ny 
for  full  disability,  when  in  command  of  line-of- 
battle  ships.  The  law  of  1837  gave  pay  to 
officers  mm  the  time  of  their  disability.  He 
had  beer,  long  enough  connected  with  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  to  understand  something  of  it. 
He  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  than  fifty  let- 
ters from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  begging 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  tlie  navy  in  regard  to 
pensions.  He  thought,  on  his  conscience,  that 
the  pension  sj'stem  of  this  country  was  the 
worst  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  thcj- 
could  never  have  either  an  army  or  a  navy  until 
there  were  reforms  of  more  things  than  pen- 
sions. He  pointed  to  the  military  acadcmj-,  ajv 
pointmcnts  to  which  rested  on  the  influence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  He  had  looked  on  that  scientific 
mstitu'ion,  from  which  no  army  would  ever 
have  a  commander  while  West  Point  was  in  the 
ascendency  ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napo- 
leon acted  were  those  to  make  soldiers — where 
merit  was,  reward  always  followed,  but  had 
tl-ey  not  witnessed  cases  of  men  of  character, 
courage,  and  capacity,  asking,  from  day  to  day, 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  lieutenant 
in  3'our  army,  who  would  bo  glad  to  have  such 
appointments?  I  know  (said  Mr.  P.)  a  man 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  H'ithlacoochie,  had  he 
performed  the  same  service  under  Napolecn, 
would  have  received  a  baton.  But  in  ours  what 
did  he  get  ?  Three  times  did  that  gallant  fel- 
low, with  his  arm  broken  nnd  hanging  at  his 
side,  charge  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from 
their  hammocks,  where  they  were  intrenched. 
The  poor  sergeant  staid  in  the  service  until  his 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  he  got  for  his 
gallantry  and  disinterestedness.  Such  instances 
of  neglect  would  upset  any  service,  destroy  all 
emulation,  and  check  all  proper  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  subordinates.  If  ever  they  were  to  have 
a  good  army  or  navy,  they  must  promote  merit 
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m  botli  limnclics  of  service,  ns  every  tniljr  preat 
peneral  had  done,  and  every  wise  povemnient 
oupht  to  do." 

In  the  House  of  lU'iire.-ientatives  an  instruc- 
tive debau*  t<M)k  phice,  cliiefly  between  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
in  which  tlie  origin  and  course  of  the  act  was 
somewhat  traced — enough  to  find  out  that  it 
was  passed  in  tlie  Senate  upon  the  faith  of  a 
cummitteo,  without  any  discussion  in  the  body ; 
and  in  the  House  by  the  previous  question,  cut- 
ting off  all  debate ;  and  so  qiiietly  and  rapidly  as 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  moet  vigilant 
members — the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self, proverbially  diligent.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  (Mr.  Adams)  said : 

Upwards  of  $1,200,000  in  the  year  1837, 
constituting  that  fund,  had  been  accumulating 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  had  become  of  it, 
if  the  fund  was  exhausted  ?    It  was  wasted — it 
was  gone.    And  what  was  it  gone  for  ?     Gen- 
tlemen would  tell  the  House  that  it  had  gone  to 
pay  those  pensioners  not  provided  for  by  the  8th 
and  9  th  sections  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
— the  act  of  1800 ;  but  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  others,  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
their  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  for  aught  he 
knew — provided  for  by  the  act  of  1837.    It  was 
gone.    Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  so 
much  attached  to  the  economies  of  the  present 
administration,  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  fund  now  and  its  condi- 
tion in  1837,  when  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  had  ac- 
cumulated— from  the  interest  of  which  all  the 
pensions  designated  in  the  act  of  1800  were  to 
have  been  paid.  In  the  space  of  three  little  years, 
this  fund  of  $1,200,000  (carrying  an  interest  of 
$70,000)  was  totally  gone — absorbed — not  a 
dollar  of  it  left.    Yes :  there  were  some  State 
stocks,  to  be  sure;  about  $18,000  or  less;  but 
they  were  unsaleable ;  and  it  was  because  they 
wcfe  unsaleable  that  this  appropriation,  in  part, 
was  wanted.    How  came  this  act  of  1837  to 
have  passed  Congress  ?    Because  he  saw,  from 
the  ground  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  ail'airs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
money ;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it — the  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It.    How,  he  asked,  was  this  law  of  1837  pass- 
ed? Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
passed ;  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  in  and 
supported ;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  been  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?    If  he 
would,  we  should  then  hear  whether  it  came 
from  whigs ;  or  from  economists,  retrenchcrs, 
and  reformers." 

Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  now  the  Chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Na\al  AlTiurs.  in  niiswrr  tfl 
Mr.  Adams's  inquiry,  as  to  who  were  the  anthor> 
of  this  act  of  1837,  stated  that 

*'  It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
honorable  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Illinois,  aiirl  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  niember,  and  he  had  nportiii 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  had  been 
passed  without  a  divi.sion.  The  Senate  bill 
coming  into  the  House,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  .Afliiirs,  in  the  House,  yir. 
T.  read  the  names  of  this  committee,  among 
which  that  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
been  ordered  to  its  third  rending  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment. 

'•Mr.  Wise  explained,  stating  that,  though 
his  name  appeared  on  the  naval  committee,  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  bill.  He  was  at  that 
time  but  nominally  one  of  the  committee — his 
attention  was  directed  elsewhere — he  had  other 
fish  to  fry — and  could  no  longer  attend  to  the 
business  of  that  committee  [of  which  he  hud 
previously  been  an  active  member],  being  ap- 
pointed on  another,  which  occupied  liii  lime  and 
thoughts." 

Jlr. .  Vdams,  while  condemning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  refuse  to  pay  the  pensioners  out 
of  the  Treasury.     He  continued : 

"  When  the  act  of  1837  was  before  Congress 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inquired  whethei 
these  persons  were  fairly  entitled  to  such  a  pen 
sion — whether  Congress  was  bound  to  providt 
for  widows  and  children,  and  for  relatives  in  tho 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  But  that 
was  not  now  the  inquiry.  He  thought  thnt,  b" 
looking  at  the  journals,  gentlemen  would  see 
that  the  bill  wn  .i.ssed  through  under  the  pre- 
vious question,  'v  omething  of  that  kind.  Ho 
was  in  the  llouse^  but  he  could  iiat  saj-  how  it 
passed.  He  was  not  consciou>:  of  it ;  and  tho 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  wer."  usually  done  in  this 
IIouGe-  'n  clapping  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  were  asked  ;  aud  that  was  tho 
way  in.  which  the  bill  pasficd  He  did  not  think 
he  could  tell  the  %vhole  stoiy ;  but  be  thought  it 
very  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  tell 
what  private  interests  were  provided  for  in  it. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  look  quite  far  enough 
behind  the  curtain  to  know  those  things,  but  he 
knew  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
common  since  the  reisrn  of  refr-m  connnenced  in 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure.  That 
he  affirmed,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Afi'airs  would  not,  he  thought,  under- 
take to  contradict  it.     So  much  for  that." 

Mr.  Adams  showed  that  a  further  loss  had 
Ijcen  sustained  under  this  pension  act  of  1837 
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iindir  the  conduct  of  the  Iloiist  itsolf,  at  the 
j(n;vi(jii8  session,  in  refusing  to  consider  a  mes- 
Mx^o  from  the  President,  and  in  refusing  to  intro- 
duce a  resohition  to  sliow  the  hjss  which  was 
a'lon*  to  be  sustained.  At  that  time  there  waH 
a  part  of  this  naval  pension  fund  (iiJ153,000) 
still  on  hand,  but  it  was  in  stocks,  greatly  de- 
preciated ;  and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
fiom  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^y,  tliat  §50,000 
was  wanted  for  the  lialf-yearly  payments  due 
t!ic  first  of  July  ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stocks  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
Wiudd  brinjr.    On  this  head,  lie  said  : 

'•  Towards  the  close  of  the  Inst  session  of  Con- 
prees,  u  message  ivas  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent,, covering  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary ol'  .  'le  Navy,  suggesting  that  an  appropria- 
tion >i ,;,  .0,000  .vail  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pension,  coming  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
lust.  The  message  w  as  sent  on  the  19th  rf  June, 
and  th(  n  was  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  ."550,000  was 
required  to  pay  pensions  coming  due  on  the  then 
1st  of  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  effect  a  sale  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
fund,  even  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment.  What  did  the  Ilojise  do  with  that 
message  ?  It  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  it  was  t'lat  he  had  offered  his  resolution.s. 
Hut  the  House  would  not  receive  them — would 
'»ot  allow  them  to  be  read.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment came — and  sacrifices  of  the  stocks  were 
made,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  make  the  pay- 
ment. And  that  $50,000  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strations and  reductions  from  the  expenditures 
of  1840,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  congratulating 
themselves  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
the  §50,000.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  was  not  appropriated,  it  would  be  net'cssary 
to  make  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  House  refused 
to  consider  the  subject  at  ail. 

"  He  had  desired  a  long  time  ti:  say  this  much 
to  the  House ;  and  he  said  it  row,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  becau.se  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  the  Isst  ses- 
sion the  House  would  not  hear  him  upon  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duced him  to  offer  the  rerolutions  he  had  read, 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  of 
these  tilings.  He  offered  them  after  the  very 
message  calling  for  $50,000  for  this  very  ob- 
ject, had  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
and  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  cried  out 
"  I  object ! "  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  net  heard  by 
tlie  House,  but  he  had  now  been  heard ;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  he  should  again  offer  these 
resolutions,  as  he  wished  to  do,  they  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  journal  us  a  record, 
to  show  that  such  piopositions  had  been  offered. 


Those  resolutions  went  utterly  and  entirely 
against  the  system  of  ••'rchasing  .State  bondii 
above  par.  and  selling  liicm  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent,  below  jiar." 

These  debates  are  instructive,  as  showing  in 
what  manner  h.-gislation  can  be  carried  on,  under 
the  silencing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Here  was  a  bill,  slipped  through  the  Hoase,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  vigilant  members,  by 
which  a  fund  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  squandered  at  once,  and  a 
charge  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  put  upon 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  the  squan- 
dered fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
pensioners,  so  far  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  so  far 
as  they  were  children.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pregnant  insinua- 
tion of  ]SIr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  affirmation, 
that,  although  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  there  were 
others  in  the  House  who  could,  if  they  would ; 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  interests  were 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  the 
reforming  and  retrenching  hand  of  Congres*! 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  steam 
mail  lines  included)  above  eighteen  million^  of 
dollai's  :  to  be  precise— $18,580,547,  and  41 
cents  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  coast  survey,  about 
$400,000  more  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  navrl 
pensions.  The  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscella- 
neous branch  is  frightful,  now  amounting  to 
$17,255,929  and  59  cents:  and  the  military, 
also,  now  counting  $12,571,496  and  64  cents 
(not  including  the  pensions).  Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval — which 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it.  The  navy, 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  branch  of  service  with  which  members 
from  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  but 
little  acquaintance ;  and,  consequently,  but  little 
right  of  interference.  I  have  seen  many  eyes 
open  wide,  when  a  member  from  the  interior 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  ir.  By  conse- 
quence, it  has  fallen  chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  members  from  the  sea-coast — the  tide- 
water districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast:  where 
there  is  an  interest  in  its  growth,  and  also  in 
its  abuses.  Seven  navy  yards  (while  Great 
Britain  has  but  two) ;   ihe  constant  building 
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ami  eqna)ly  constant,  repairinp  nnil  altering  ves- 
Fcls  ;  their  rencwfil  equipiiifnl ;  the  cdlistment 
and  (lischarpc  of  crews  ;  the  scliools  and  hos- 
pitfils ;  the  dry  docks  and  wet  docks  ;  the  con- 
prcpation  of  o!licers  ashore  ;  and  thc«viipie  p«^n- 
sion  list :  all  these  make  an  exi)enditure,  pe- 
rennial and  enormous,  and  ahvn^-s  increasing, 
creates  a  powerful  interest  in  favor  of  every 
proposition  to  spcnr'  money  on  the  navj  — espe- 
cially in  the  north-east,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes;  anc'  an  interest  not  confined  to 
trie  members  of  Congress  from  those  districts, 
but  including  a  powerful  lobby  force,  supplied 
with  the  arguments  which  deceive  many,  and 
the  means  which  seduce  more.  'While  this 
management  remains  local,  reform  and  retrench- 
ment arc  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  could  any 
member  accomplish  any  thing  without  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  an  administration.  Be- 
sides a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  subject, 
against  reform,  party  spirit,  or  policy,  opposes 
the  same  obstacle.  The  navy  has  been,  and  still 
IS,  to  some  degree,  a  party  question — one  party 
assuming  to  be  its  guardian  and  protector ;  and 
defending  abuses  to  sustain  that  character.  So 
far  as  this  question  goes  to  the  degree,  and  kind 
of  a  navy — whether  fleets  to  fight  battles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  or  cruisers  to  protect  com- 
merce— it  is  a  fair  question,  on  which  parties 
may  differ :  but  as  to  abuse  and  extravagance, 
there  should  be  no  differsnce.  And  yet  what 
but  abuse — what  but  headlong,  wilful,  and  irre- 
.cponsible  extravagance,  cou'd  carry  up  our  naval 
expenditure  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  m  time  of 
peace,  without  a  ship  of  thp  line  afloat !  and 
without  ves.sels  enough  to  perform  current  ser- 
vice, without  hiring  and  purchasing ! 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

HOME  SQUADRON,  AND  AID  TO  PRIVATE  STEAM 
LINES. 

Great  Britain  has  a  home  squadron,  and  that 
results  from  her  geographical  structure  as  a 
cluster  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
threatened,  and  always  liable  to  sudden  descents 
upon  some  part  of  her  coast,  resulting  from  her 
pro.\imity  to  continental  Europe,  and  engag-ed 


M  principal  or  ally  in  almo'^t  all  the  wars  of  f  Imt 
continent.  A  licet  for  honie  jmrjioves.  to  cruise 
continually  along  her  masts,  and  to  watch  the 
ncighlwring  coast.s  of  her  often  enemiM,  wan, 
then,  a  neccp.''ity  of  her  insulur  p()>ition.  Not 
so  with  the  I'nited  Stales.  AVe  are  not  an 
island,  but  a  continent,  geographically  remote 
from  Europe,  and  jwlitiniTly  still  more  so — un- 
connected with  the  war',  of  Europe — having  but 
few  of  our  own  ;  having  liut  little  cau.se  to  ex- 
pect descents  and  inva.-'ons,  and  but  little  to 
fear  from  them,  if  t;  ey  c:ime.  Piracy  had  di.s- 
appoared  from  the  West  Indies  twenty  years 
before.  We  had  then  no  need  for  a  home  S(iuad- 
ron.  But  Great  Britain  had  one  ;  and  therefore 
we  must.  That  was  the  true  reason,  with  the 
desire  for  a  great  navy,  cherished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  tiie  government,  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
mended it :  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  Iror.i  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  IIou.se,  reported  a  bill 
for  it,  el.iborately  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
report :  the  two  Houses  passed  it :  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it:  and  thu.s,  at  this  extra  ses- 
sion, was  fastened  upon  the  country  a  supernu- 
merary fleet  of  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  two 
schooners,  and  two  armed  steamers :  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repairs  of  which,  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  the 
country  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  want,  the 
first  service,  rendered  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnishes  comfortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  commodious  living 
about  home,  tc  some  considerable  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  which  was  drawn  up, 
and  of  which  five  thousand  extra  copies  Wc/e 
printed,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  its  favor 
were  bound  to  produce  reasons  for  this  new 
precaution,  against  the  danger  of  invasion,  now 
to  be  provided  after  threescri.  j^ears  of  exist- 
ence without  it,  and  when  we  had  grown  too 
strong,  and  too  well  covered  our  maritime  cities 
with  fortrcsseb,  to  dread  tlic  descent  of  any 
enemy.  Reasons  were  necestsry  to  bo  given, 
and  were  ;  in  which  the  British  exumjile,  of 
course,  was  omitti;d.  But  reasons  were  given 
(in  addition  to  the  main  object  of  (defence),  as 
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tlint  it  woiiid  l)e  a  B(;lifx)l  fur  the  instniction 
of  tlie  3  oiiDj^  iniilsliipiiioii ;  mid  Chat  it  would 
give  emiiloyinent  to  many  junior  officers  then 
i<Ile  in  the  citic.-*.  With  r  .<jK;ct  to  the  first  of 
these  reasonrt  it  was  believed  by  Bome  that  the 
merchant  service  was  the  best  school  in  which 
!i  naval  officer  was  ever  trained  ;  and  with  re- 
i.pect  to  the  idle  officers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  eo  many.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  wns  in  gross— so  much  for 
all  the  different  objects  named  in  the  bill,  with- 
out saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  as 
being  contrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
required  specific  appropriations ;  also  as  being 
a  men  >^:  ;r<iise  for  an  increase  of  the  navy; 
and  fui't  lici  that  it  was  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
said  ; 

'  That  the  bill  before  the  committee  proposed 
t  '  -propriate  a  gross  sum  to  eifcct  the  object 
til  I  Mvr,  w^hich  he  deemed  a  departure  from  the 
whole- 011^  .'lie  heretofore  observed  in  making 
appronrir  •  s.  It  was  known  to  all  that  since 
the  political  revolution  of  1800,  which  placed 
the  democratic  party  in  power,  the  doctrine  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  all  our  appropriations 
ehould  be  specific.  Now  lie  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
jmrsue  that  course  in  the  present  instance. 
Here  Mr.  McKay  enumerated  the  different  items 
of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  hi  the  bill, 
and  named  the  specific  sum  for  each.  This  was 
the  form,  he  said,  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  lie  saw 
uo  reason  for  a  departure  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance — a  practice  which  was 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  officers. 
There  was  another  suggestion  he  would  throw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  chairman,  and 
lie  thought  it  possessed  some  weight.  This  bill 
purported  to  be  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
squadron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
Again,  could  Congress  be  asked  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  this  squadron,  after  it  was  fit- 
ted out,  should  bo  employed  ■?  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution,  Congress  alone  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  fit  out  a  navy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  had  alone 
the  power  to  direct  how  and  where  it  should  be 
employed.  The  title  of  this  bilL  therefore, 
should  be  '  a  bill  to  increase  the  navy,'  for  it 
would  not  be  imperative  on  the  President  to  em- 
ploy this  squadron  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion, 
but  merely  to  suggest  to  the  consideration  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  propriety 


of  making  the  appropriations  in  the  bill  spe- 
cific."       ^ 

"  Mr.  "WisK  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  w  ith 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  specific  appropriations ;  and  if  he 
supposed  that  this  bill  violated  that  salutary 
principle  he  should  be  willing  to  amend  it. 
But  it  did  not ;  it  declared  a  specific  object,  fur 
which  the  money  was  given.  He  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  going  into  all  the  items  which 
made  up  the  sum.  That  Congress  had  no 
power  to  ordain  that  a  portion  of  the  navy 
should  be  always  retained  upon  the  coast  as  a 
home  squadron,  was  to  him  a  new  doctrine. 
The  bill  did  not  siiy  that  these  vessels  should 
never  be  sent  any  where  else." 

"Mr.  McKav  insisted  on  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  eulogy 
on  the  principle  of  specific  appropriations  of  the 
public  money,  as  giving  to  the  people  the  only 
security  they  had  for  the  proper  and  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  nioiuy  ;  but  this,  by  the 
present  shape  of  the  bill,  tliey  would  entirely  bo 
deprived  of.  The  bill  might  be  modified  with 
the  utmost  ease,  but  he  should  movn  no  amend- 
ments." 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  the  reporter  of  the 
bill,  entered  largely  into  its  support,  and  made 
some  comparative  stlitiments  to  show  that 
much  money  had  been  expended  heretofore  on 
the  navy  with  very  inadequate  results  in  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  high  as  eight  milliona 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  but  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns  ;  and  claimed  an  improve- 
ment now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  iioat  one  thousand  and  seventy 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  said  : 

"He  had  heard  much  about  the  abuse  and 
misapplication  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
navy,  and  he  believed  it  all  to  be  true.  To 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  charge,  he  would  re- 
fer to  the  table  already  quoted,  showing  on  one 
hand  the  appropriations  made,  and  on  the  other 
the  results  thereby  Obtained.  In  1800  there 
had  been  an  appropriation  of  02,704,148,  and 
we  had  then  870  guns  afloat ;  while  in  1836, 
with  an  appropriation  of  07,011,055,  we  had 
but  4G2  gun?  afloat.  In  1841,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  jittle  over  three  millions,  we  had 
83G  guns  afloat ;  and  in  1838,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  over  eig-ht  millions,  we  had  but  554 
guns  afloat.  These  facts  were  sufficient  to  show 
how  enormous  must  have  been  the  abuses  som»r- 
where." 

Mr.  King  also  gave  a  statement  of  the  French 
and  British  navies,  and  showed  their  great 
strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  build- 
ing of  a  great  navy  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
them  on  the  ocean.    He 
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•'Alluik'<l  to  the  change  which  ha<l  mnnifi-^t- 
fl  itm-lf  in  tin-  niival  poiicy  of  fJnat  I5iitiiiii,  in 
Tc;:ar(l  to  n  siihsititiUiDn  of  s-ti'iiin  jMtwiT  for  or- 
dinary slii|)H  of  war.     He  stated  tlie  enumera- 
tion of  the  l{riti>h  fleet,  in  IMO,  to  he  a?*  fol- 
lows: shii)S  of  the  line,  1().) ;  ve-j-elts  of  a  lower 
grade,  in  all,  40.'! ;  and  war  steamers,  H7.     The 
minilior  of  steamers  had  since  then  Ixien  stated 
at  .^0(».     The  French  navy,  in  1H40,  consisted 
of  2;i  ships  of  the  line, !«()  leaser  vessels,  anil  3(J 
steamers  ;    besides  which,  there  had  been,  at 
that  tip\e,  cifrht  more  .-teainers  on  the  stocks.  | 
These    7e-.-els    could    be    proj)clled    by  eteam  ' 
across  Ine  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  I 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  lives  and  | 
property  of  our  people,  if  encountered   by  a  1 
force  of  this  description,  without  a  j^iii    to  de- 
fend themselves  ?  " 

Lines  of  railroad,  with  their  steam-cars,  had 
not,  at  that  time,  taken  such  extension  and 
multiplication  as  to  bo  taken  into  the  account 
for  national  defence.  Now  troops  can  come 
from  the  geographical  centre  of  Missouri  in 
about  sixty  hours  (summoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph  in  a  few  minutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
most any  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  from 
all  the  intermediate  States  in  a  proportionately 
less  time.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, have  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
and  especially  for  the  United  States,  supereed- 
i.ig  old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
alarm.  But  the  bill  was  passed — almost  unan- 
imously— only  eight  votes  against  it  in  the 
House ;  namely  :  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky  ; 
Walter  Coles  of  Virginia ;  John  G.  Flo3'd  of 
New  York;  William  0.  Goode  of  Virginia; 
Cave  Johnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
Hopkins  L.  Turney  ol'  Tennessee ;  and  John 
Thompson  Mason  of  Maryland.  It  passed  the 
Senate  without  yeas  and  nays. 

A  part  of  the  report  in  favor  of  the  home 
squadron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
assistance  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
adapted  to  war  purposes ;  and  in  conformity  to 
it  Mr.  King  moved  this  resolution : 

"  ResoIcerJ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
establishment  of  lines  of  armed  steamers  be- 
tween some  of  our  principal  Northern  and 
Southern  ports,  and  to  foreign  ports  ;  to  adver- 
tise for  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such 
lines  as  he  may  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
ticable ;  and  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress." 

Vol.  II.— 18 


ThiH  rvHoluti'in  wod  ntlopted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  annual  enormoii.t  appro- 
priations for  private  line-;  of  oceau  .■■  learners 
which  have  subjei'tcd  many  menil)C.*s  if  (.'on- 
gress  to  such  odious  itn])Utations,  and  wliich 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition,  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  expense.  It  was  a  measure  worthy 
to  go  with  the  home  squadron,  and  the  worst 
of  the  two — each  a  useless  waste  of  mi>ney ; 
and  each  illustrating  the  diiFiculty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  of  getting  rid  of  bad  meas- 
ures when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

BECIIAIITEK  OF  THF,  DISTKICT  BANKS  ;  MU.  r.KN. 
TON'S  Sl'KECH :  KXTRACTS. 

JIr.  Bknton  then  proposed  the  following 
amendment : 

"ylHrZ  be  il  further  enacted,  Ihut  each  and 
every  of  said  bonks  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
expressly  prohibited  from  issuing  or  paying 
out,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  any  bill, 
note,  or  other  paper,  designed  or  intended  to  bo 
used  and  circulated  as  money,  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  from  the 
same  time ;  and  for  any  violation  of  vhe  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuing  or  paying 
out  the  notes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, its  own  inclusive,  the  offending  bank  shall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  by  tJie  first  section  of  this 
act  for  the  case  of  supen'-ion  or  refusal  to  pay 
in  specie ;  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  section." 

Mr.  Benton.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  great  evils  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem :  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  in  them- 
selves to  honest,  respectable  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embarrassment,  whether  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labor- 
ing people,  and  become  greatly  diffused,  and 
give  rise  to  panics  ;  and  when  a  panic  is  raised 
it  cannot  be  stopped  among  the  holders  of  these 
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Krnall  nt>U».  Tlnir  miiltitmrmous  hoMcrs  ran- 
iiot  po  into  tlio  C')niilin<;-r(v.in  to  examine 
itHKC'tn,  ami  ascertain  an  iiltiinatt'  nliility.  'J'liry 
rush  to  tlio  foniitcr,  and  cU'iimnd  pay,  Tlicy 
asscnilile  in  crowilH,  an<i  sprt'ad  alarm.  When 
startwl,  t!ie  alarm  hccomes  contusions — makes 
a  run  upon  all  hanks  ;  and  overtnins  the  good 
n«i  well  as  the  had.  .Small  notes  are  a  curse  to 
nil  good  hanks.  They  are  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sions. AVhcn  the  IJank  of  Kngland  commenced 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  one  hundred  potmds  sterling ;  and 
when  the  notes  were  paid  into  the  IJank,  they 
were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  she 
worked  down  from  one  hundred  pound  notes 
to  one  pound  notes.  And  when  did  they  com- 
mence reducing  the  amount  of  their  notes? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Rohert  Wal- 
pole.  AVhcn  the  notes  got  down  to  one  pound, 
spcf  I*^  wai  driven  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
France  and  Holland,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  ye.irs  followed. 

They  are  a  curse  to  all  good  hanks  ''.a  another 
way:  they  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the 
country :  nnd  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
dation which  supports  the  bank  is  removed : 
and  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  thei-c  is  gold  and  silver  in  the  country — 
in  common  circulation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  upon  for  it:  and  if  pressed  can  get  assist- 
ance from  tlieir  customers.  But  when  it  is 
banished  the  country,  they  alone  are  called 
upon,  and  get  no  help  if  hard  run.  All  good 
bank?  shoidd  be  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  account. 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public. 
They  are  the  great  source  of  counterfeiting. 
Look  at  any  price  current,  and  behold  the  cata- 
logue of  the  counterfeits.  They  are  almost  all 
on  the  small  denominations — under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  besides  being  a 
crime  in  itself,  leads  to  crimes — to  a  general 
demoralization  in  passing  them.  Holders  can- 
not afford  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  trace  out 
the  person  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gave  value  for  them  ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
l)ody — generally  the  most  meritorious  and  least 
ablt.>  to  bear  the  loss — the  day-laborer.  Final- 
ly, Ihey  stop  in  somebody's  hands — generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 
Why  ai,  banks  so  fond  of  issuing  these  small 


notes  ?  Why,  in  the  ^^^^t  |  Irice,  banks  of  hiph 
character  are  against  tliim  :  it  is  only  the  pred- 
atory class  that  are  for  them:  and,  unfortu- 
natcly,  they  are  a  iiunierous  projieny.  It  is  in 
viiin  they  say  they  issue  them  for  public  ac- 
conmiodai  "U.  The  public  would  be  much  liet- 
ter  aci-onvno'lated  with  silviT  dollars,  gold  dol- 
lars— with  half,  whole,  double,  and  quartei 
eagles — whereof  they  would  have  enough  if 
these  pri'diitory  notes  were  suppressed.  No ! 
they  are  issued  for  profit — for  dishonest  profit 
— for  the  shameful  and  criminal  purpose  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  It  is  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  theso  little  i>ilfering  messengers ! 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody  !  which 
loss  is  the  banker's  gaiu !  the  gain  of  a  day's  or 
a  week's  work  from  a  poor  man,  or  woman,  for 
nothing.  Shame  on  such  a  spirit,  and  criminal 
punishment  on  it  besides.  But  although  the 
gains  are  small  individually,  and  in  the  petty  lar- 
ceny spirit,  yet  the  aggregate  is  great ;  and  en- 
ters into  the  regular  calculation  of  profit  in  theso 
paper  money  machines  ;  and  counts  in  the  end. 
There  is  alway;  a  large  per  centum  of  these 
notes  outstanding — never  to  come  back.  When, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  Parliament  re- 
pealed the  privilege  granted  to  tne  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  under  five  pounds,  a 
large  amount  jvere  outstanding ;  and  though  the 
repeal  took  place  moi'e  than  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  every  quarterly  return  of  the  Bank  now 
shows  that  millions  of  these  notes  are  still  out- 
standing, which  arc  lost  or  destroyed,  and  never 
will  be  presented.  The  Bank  of  England  does 
not  now  issue  any  note  under  five  pounds  ster- 
ling: nor  any  other  bank  in  England.  The 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privilege  for  them 
selves,  and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  class. 
To  carry  the  iniquity  of  these  pillaging  little 
notes  to  the  highest  point,  and  to  make  them 
open  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  place, 
redeemable  at  another.  That  is  to  double  the 
cheat — to  multiply  the  chance  of  losing  the  little 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroad,  and  to  get  a 
chance  of  "shaving"  him  in  if  he  does  not  go. 

The  statistics  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  show, 
that  of  all  the  counferfeitiug  of  bank  bills  and 
paper  securities  in  that  kingdom,  more  is  coun- 
terfeited on  notes  under  five  pounds  than  over 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country.  On  whom 
does  the  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  fall  1  On 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant — the  laborer  and  tli* 
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mochanir.  Ilcnoe  tluso  Imnk^  inflict  ti  douMc 
injury  on  the  poorer rlafi-cs  ;  and  f.f  nil  flic  ovils 
of  the  banking  system,  the  most  n-voltinR  in  itn 
imposing;  tmequiil  ImnUns  on  that  iK)rtionortho 
Vwpio  tho  least  able  to  bear  tliem. 

Mr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
Insurance  Company  in  St.  T.onis,  which,  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  nsKunaHl  banking  privileges,  and 
circulated  to  a  Inrpo  extent  tho  notes  of  a  sus- 
pended bank.  Up  to  Saturday  nipht  these  not*"" 
were  paid  out  from  its  counter,  and  the  working 
man  and  mechanics  of  St.  liOuis  were  paid  their 
week's  wages  in  them.  W(  11,  when  Monday 
morning  ci  mo,  tho  Insurance  Company  refused 
to  receive  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  nt  onct!  to 
lifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Thus  tho  laborer  and 
the  mechanic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an- 
nihilated, or  had  worked  threo  days  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  those  who  had  swindled  them ; 
and  all  this  by  a  bank  having  power  to  receive 
or  refuse  what  paper  they  please,  and  when  they 
please.  And  the  Senate  are  now  called  upon  to 
confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  banks  of  this 
district. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  against  the  imrautable  prin- 
ciples of  justice — in  opposition,  to  God's  most 
holy  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
which  will  be  of  none  to-morrow.  You  might 
as  well  permit  the  dry  goods  merchant  to  call 
liis  yard  measure  tlnee  yards,  or  the  grocer  to 
call  his  quart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the 
banker  to  call  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There 
is  no  difference  in  principle,  though  more  subtle 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Money  is  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and 
the  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas- 
ure. 

When  he  proposed  the  amendment,  ho  con- 
sidered it  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before 
the  people  of  tho  United  States  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  they  should  have  an  exclusive 
paper  currency  or  not.  He  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the 
constitution — a  war  unremitting  and  merciless 
— to  establish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  paper 
currency.  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  and 
silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 
that  party  who  vilify  your  branch  mints,  ridicule 
gold,  ridicule  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  timee 
and  at  all  places ;  and  go  for  a  paper  circulation 
down  to  notes  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  He 
rejoiced  that  this  question  was  presented  in  that 


ho<ly.  on  a  platform  ho  hich  that  cvorr  Ainerlrnn 
ran  i«oo  it — thequestion  of  a  souml  or  depni-iatid 
CTirrcncv.  lie  wax  glad  to  see  the  advtM-atci  of 
banks,  Stafi-  and  national,  show  their  hand  «>n 
this  question. 

To  hear  the-o  papir-money  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idols — for  they  really  ceeni  to  wor- 
ship bank  notis — and  the  smaller  ami  meaner 
the  letter — one  wouM  Ih>  tempted  to  think  that 
hank  notes  were  the  anrient  and  universal  cur- 
pency  of  tho  world,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
were  a  modem  invention — an  innovation— an 
exjKTiment — the  device  of  some  quack,  who  de- 
served no  better  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  hear  them  discoursing  of  ''sound 
banks,"  and  "sound  circiilaf  'lar  medium,"  oi« 
would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 
silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disease,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  But.  why  do  they  apply  this 
phrase  "  sound  "  to  banks  and  their  currency  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoundness — to  disease — to 
rottenness— to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  tho  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsoum'.- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  circu'ution 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  trr.e  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  tho  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.  No  one  speaks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency as  being  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  ever  heard  of  it  as  rotten. 

Young  merchants,  and  sorno  old  ones,  think 
there  is  no  living  without  banks — no  transact- 
ing business  without  a  paper  money  currency. 
Have  these  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
there  are  merchants  dealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver  ?  Have  they  ever 
heard  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  there 
was  no  bank  of  circulation,  not  even  a  branch  ol 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  whoso  immense  ope- 
rations were  carried  en  exclusively  .ujion  gold 
and  tho  commercial  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  France,  where  the  currency 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  all  hard  money  ?  For,  although 
the  Bank  of  France  has  notes  of  one  hundred 
and  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
of  exchange,  for  remittance,  or  travelling.  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  the  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antiquity  ?  Were  the 
Roman  armies  paid  with  paper"?  did  the  me r- 
ciiant  princes  deal  in  paper  ?    Was   Nineveh 
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and  Ilu  ,^1 .11  Imilt  on  pnjK!!-  /  Wa»  Soloinon'H 
ti'inplu  M)  built  /  And  yet,  ncconlin);  to  the^e 
I»aiK^r-nioii('y  idoluti-iH,  we  cannot  jiay  a  hand- 
ful of  militia  without  paper  !  cannot  "pcn  n  dry 
Rnods  store  in  a  nli!iiity  without  pu]  !  cannot 
build  a  hoUHc  with  ut  paper!  (.■unum.  buihl  a 
vijhifre  of  loj^  liouses  in  the  woodH.  or  a  Htrcet  of 
Hliantii's  ill  a  suburb,  without  a  bank  in  tlicir 
niidrtt !  'J'his  is  real  hunibuiri.icry  j  and  for 
wliich  tlic  industrial  classes — the  whole  work- 
ing j)<)j)uhitlon,  have  to  jiay  an  enorniouH  jirice. 
D  X'S  any  one  calculate  the  cost  to  the  jwople  of 
bankiiij,;  in  our  country  ?  how  many  costly  etli- 
llcts  have  to  be  built  ?  what  an  army  of  ofllcers 
have  to  bu  maintained  ?  what  daily  expenses 
have  to  bo  incurred  ?  how  many  Btockholders 
must  get  profits  ?  in  a  word,  what  a  vast  sum  a 
bank  lays  out  before  it  begin.-,  to  make  its  half 
yearly  dividen  1  of  four  or  live  per  centum,  leav- 
ing a  surplus—  all  to  come  out  of  the  productive 
classes  of  the  peojile  ?  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes 
— by  suspensions  and  breakings — by  expansions 
and  contractions  —  by  making  money  scarce 
when  they  want  to  buy,  and  plenty  when 
they  ivant  to  sell.  Wo  talk  of  standing 
iiimies  in  Europe,  liviun;  on  the  people :  we 
have  an  army  of  bank  ofBcei-i  5hto  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European:  tivxcia :  the  banks 
tax  ua  here  as  mucli  as  kiuq^  t  r.i  tl  eir  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  cryiij;^  ^wt  f>  ;•  banks.  It 
has  six,  and  wants  them  re<  !i  ■rte;ed — Congress 
all  tiic  timo  spending  more  hard  money  among 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  liad  twelve 
banks :  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  I  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  they  got  at  five  per  centum  per  an- 
num ;  and  then  could  not  pay  the  interest.  At 
the  end  o{  the  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid ;  and  Congress  had  to  pay  it  to  save  the 
whole  corporate  effects  of  the  city  from  being 
Bold — sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  had 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  have  been  if  Con- 
gress had  not  put  up  the  money :  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out,  and  was  to  be  levied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  does  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  ?  She  has  no  use  for 
them ;  but  I  only  propose  to  make  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  dealing  in  the  depreciated 
lotes  of  suspended,  or  broken  banks. 


C HATTER    LXXV. 

nKVOI.T  IN  CANADA:  IloUDlU  SYMPATHY  :  KIRM 
NK.-'.s  OF  Mi:.  VAN  lit  UKN:  I'l'^f.lU  I'KAOK  EN 
liANOIiUKD-ANU  rUKSKHV,  Ij:-  (ASKOK  MO 
LKo|». 

Tin:  revolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  in  tlia 
winter  of  1837-'8  led  to  con.y<quencca  which 
trietl  tlic  firmne.>a  of  tlio  administration,  and 
alfio  tried  tlio  action  of  ''ur  duplicate  form  of 
government  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
The  revolt  commenced  imposingly,  with  a  large 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantages  at 
the  start ;  but  was  soon  chccketi  by  the  regular 
local  troops.  The  French  population,  being  the 
majority  of  the  people,  were  chietly  its  pro- 
moters, with  some  emigrants  from  the  United 
States ;  and  when  defeated  they  took  refug«  on 
;in  island  in  the  Niagara  River  on  the  British 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  collect- 
ing men  and  supplies  from  tlie  United  States  to 
renew  the  contest.  From  the  beginning  an  in- 
tense feeling  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents  mani^ 
festcd  itself  all  along  the  United  States  border, 
upon  a  line  of  a  tliousaud  miles — from  Vermont 
to  Michigan.  As  soon  as  blood  began  to  flow 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  broke  out  into 
act  -  on  the  American  side,  and  into  organization 
for  tho  assistance  of  the  revolting  party — the 
patriots,  os  they  were  called.  Men  assembled 
and  enrolled,  formed  thcmselvc  into  companies 
and  battalions,  appiinted  ofiBcers — even  gene- 
rals— issued  proclamation.-, — forced  the  public 
stores  and  supplied  thcm?ilves  with  ai;iis  and 
ammunition :  and  were  certainly  assembling  in 
sufficient  numV>ers  to  have  enabled  the  insur- 
gents to  make  successful  head  against  any  liric- 
ish  forces  then  in  the  provinces.  Tho  whole 
bcrder  line  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
commotion — many  determined  to  cross  over,  and 
assist — many  more  willing  to  £ee  the  assistance 
given:  the  smaller  part  only  discountenanced 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tions which  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the 
duties  of  good  neighborhood,  required.  To  the 
Canadian  authorities  these  movements  on  the 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  deepest 
solicitude;  and  not  without  reason:  for  the 
numbers,  the  inflamed  feeling,  and  the  de< 
termined  temper  of  these  auxiliaries,  presented  a 
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fJin-e  imposHiMc  for  the  Cnnndinn  niitlioritirn  t'» 
n-MiMt,  if  (lasliinj;  u|Min  tlnm,  iiml  <lilHiMiIt  fur 
thfir  own  povernimiit  to  runtmin.  Kmiii  tlu< 
tlrnt  ik-nionstnifion,  atrl  witlnnit  wiiitiii;,'  for 
nnv  reqiioMt  from  tlio  Uritii'li  iiiini'.U  r  iit  Wa^h- 
inntoii  (Mr.  Fo.x),  the  I'n'sidont  t'lok  the  t-Uy 
which  showed  Jiis  detprtniiintion  to  liavc  tlic  hnvw 
of  noiitiahty  rcHpt-rteil.  A  iiioclivinutioii  wu« 
iininwhately  issued,  aihnoni-iliinfr  and  eoiitniand- 
ing  all  citi/'' US  to  desist  froni  hiuIi  illejrnl  pro- 
ceedings, ii  1  threatening  the  guilty  witli  tlu^ 
ii'most  penalties  of  tlie  law.  But  the  Pre.-iident 
knew  f  ill  well  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  proclamation,  and  a  threat,  were  to  have  elli- 
'  acy ;  and  ho  took  care  to  add  material  means 
t>  liis  words.  Instructions  were  issued  to  all 
iho  federal  law  officers  .uong  the  border,  the 
marshals  a  1  district  attorney-,  to  bo  vigilant 
in  niakini;;  arrests :  and  many  were  made,  and 
jirosecutions  instituted.  lie  called  upon  the 
governors  of  the  border  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  illegal  movement :  which  they  did. 
And  to  these  he  added  all  the  military  and  naval 
resources  which  could  be  collected.  Major-gen- 
eral Scott  was  sent  to  the  line,  with  every  dis- 
posable regular  soldier,  and  with  auOiority  to 
call  on  tho  governors  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan for  militia  and  volunteers  :  several  steam- 
boats were  chartered  on  Lake  Lrie,  placed  ini- 
(Icr  the  command  of  naval  officers,  well  manned 
with  regular  soldiers,  a^d  ordci*ed  to  watch  the 
lake. 

Tho  fidelity,  and  even  sternness  with  which 
all  these  lawless  expeditions  from  the  United 
States,  were  repressed  and  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent ^'"an  Buren,  were  shown  by  him  in  his  last 
communication  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  in 
which  he  said : 

"Information  has  been  given  to  nic,  di  rived 
from  official  and  other  sources,  that  man\  citi- 
zens of  tho  United  States  have  associated  to- 
gether to  make  hostile  incursions  from  our 
territory  into  Canada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 
rection there,  in  violation  of  the  obligjitions  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  open  disregard 
of  their  own  duties  as  citizens. 

"  The  results  of  these  criminal  assaults  upon 
the  peace  and  order  of  a  neighboring  country 
have  been,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  fatally  de- 
Btructivo  to  tho  misguided  or  deluded  persons 
engaged  in  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those 
in  whoso  behalf  they  are  professed  to  have  been 
undertaken.  The  authorities  in  Canada,  from 
intelligence  received  of  such   intended  move- 


ment'* mniinif  our  citiK'ns,  have  felt  thomnelvi"* 
<ihli);i-<l  to  tiikc  pncautioiiarv  ni'-n^iire*  A'.'niii>t 
them',  lin\e  iirluallv  eliilMHJifd  the  inditin.  inu' 
assunu'd  nn  nttitiuic  to  i(p<  I  the  iiivuoiiMi  i' 
wliiili  tht'V  li«li<'V)'i|  till'  ci  Iuiii«'s  ui  n- fvpnv,  ,| 
from  till-  f'nifiMl  Stnti's.  A  -late  of  fi<'hn;.'  om 
Ixitli  siili-.  .1  till-  friintitT  hi-  thno  li»«'n  pni- 
<1uc«mI,  which  calU'd  tor  prnmpt  and  vigornUH  in- 
terfeniKT,  Ifan  iusiirrcctinn  exiflcd  in  Canada, 
the  ntnicuMe  dispo-ition-^  of  the  riiiftd  .^laltH 
toward-i  (irtat  Mritain,  as  well  us  their  duty  t'l 
themselves,  would  lead  thom  to  mnintain  a  stri*  t 
neutrality,  and  to  r('>trnin  t heir citi/eiis  from  nil 
violations  of  the  laws  which  have  U-en  passcl 
tor  its  enforecmenf.  Hut  this  government  rt- 
cognizcs  a  still  higher  olilisation  to  repress  all 
attempt  ii  the  part  of  its  citizciH  to  distuili 
tho  '  fa  coutttry  when-  order  prevails.  <ir 

I  -tablished.     l)epredations  by  our 

,<i.  *ions  nt  ]K'ac'e  with  the  I'nited 

Stu'  ations  for  committing  tliiiii. 

ha\  ixjen  regarded  by  the  Aimrieau 

govi .  II      people  with  the  greatest  abhor- 

rence. Military  incursions  by  our  eili/.eus  into 
countries  so  sittiateil.  and  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence  on  the  members  thereof,  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  government,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  have,  from  the  com:uehceniciit 
of  our  government,  been  lieM  equally  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  thini,  and  as 
much  deserving  of  punishment  as  would  be  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  tho  per|it>tra- 
tion  of  similar  nets  within  our  own  territory." 

By  these  energetic  means,  invasions  from  the 
American  si<le  were  prevented ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  tho  British  regulars  and  tho  local  troops, 
the  disjointed  in.surgents,  though  numerous, 
were  overpowered  —  dispersed  —  subjected  —  or 
driven  out  of '  anada.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
not  merely  in  obedience  to  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  high  conviction  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  his  own  country  as  Avell  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  power.  Interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  would 
be  an  evil  itself,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
ruption; but  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  endangered :  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
bring  on  war.  He  had  done  all  that  the  laws, 
and  all  that  a  sense  of  right  and  Justice  required 
— and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostilo 
movements — and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Faithfully  and  ably  seconde.-J 
by  his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attomej'-gencral  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  sue- 
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ccoded  in  preserving  ourneutrol  ii-lations  in  the 
tnoHt  trying  circumstanoea  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  cxpoHcd,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
jiofmlarity  to  himself:  for  the  Bympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  affair  waa  over,  and  happily,  when 
•  most  unexpected  occurrence  revived  the  difB- 
culty — gave  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inva- 
Bion — of  bloodshed — of  conflagration — and  of 
alxluction.  Some  remnant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  refuge  on  Navy  Island,  near 
the  Canadian  shore ;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  wero  making  a  stand  there,  aud 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  number  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  no  more  than  some  five  hundred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  cilizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  military  authori- 
ties, encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
|)ewa,  opposite  the  island ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  fact,  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  sjHJcial  message — accompanied  by 
the  evidence  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 
name,  the  Caroline — and  Schlosscr,  on  the 
American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  Afler 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

"That  from  this  point  the  Caroline  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
tfternoon ;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,ataboutsizo'clockin  the 
evening,  this  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlusser,  and  made  fast  with 


chains  to  the  dock  at  that  place.  That  the  c^c•^ 
and  ofiiccrs  of  the  Caroline  numbered  ten.  imo 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  twx-nty-thre* 
individuals,  all  of  whom  wero  citizens  of  th« 
United  States,  came  on  boarfl  of  the  Caroline, 
and  reque3tcd  this  deponent  and  other  oflicers 
of  the  boat  to  permit  them  to  remain  on  board 
during  the  night,  as  they  were  unable  to  pi>t 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by  ;  these  requi-sts 
were  acceded  to,  and  the  persons  thus  coming  on 
board  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  such  as  were 
stationed  to  watch  during  the  night.  That, 
about  midnight,  this  deponent  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  watch,  that  several  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroline  from 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediately  gave 
the  alarm  ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by  some  70  or 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  That  they 
immediately  commenced  a  warfare  with  muskets, 
swords,  and  cutlasses,  upon  the  defenceless  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fierce 
cry  of  G — d  damn  them,  give  them  no  quarter ; 
kill  every  man :  fire  1  fire  !  That  the  Caroline 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  only 
etfort  made  by  either  the  crew  or  passengers 
seemed  to  bo  to  escape  slaughter.  That  this 
deponent  narrowly  escaped  ;  having  received 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of 
a  serious  character.  That  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  force 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cut  loose 
from  the  dock,  'vas  towed  into  the  current  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  after  de- 
scended the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  deponent 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  individuals, 
thirty-three  in  numberj  who  are  known  to  have 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  was 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  be  found, 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  Durfee,  of  Buffalo, 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  having  received 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  the  ball  of  which  pene- 
trated the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  came  out 
at  the  forehead.  James  II.  King,  and  Captain 
C.  F.  Harding,  wer«  Bcriously,  though  not  mor- 
tally wounded.  Several  others  received  slight 
wounds.  The  twelve  individuals  who  are  miss- 
ing, this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  either 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  watery 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  falls.  And  this  de- 
ponent further  says,  that  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  was  got  into  the  current  of  the  stream 
and  abandoned,  as  before  stated,  beacon  lights 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shore,  near 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore,  this  de- 
ponent distinctly  heard  loud  and  vociferous 
cheering  at  that  point.  That  this  deponent  has 
no  doubt  that  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  the  British  forces  now 
stationed  at  Chippewa." 

Ample  corroborative  testimony  confirmed  thii 
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iffidnvit— for  which,  in  fact,  there  w»a  no  neces- 
sity, an  the  ofiQccr  in  command  of  the  boats  made 
his  official  report  to  hia  superior  (Col.  Mc- 
Nab),  to  the  same  effect — who  published  it  in 
general  orders  ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
exploit.  This  report  varied  but  little  from  the 
Antch  'an  in  any  respect,  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  tliat  ho  did  not  find  the 
Caroline  at  Navy  Island,  "  as  expected,"  he  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  found  her  at  Grand  Island, 
and  moored  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  I  then  assembled  the  boats  off  the  point  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  quietly  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  discovered  until  within 
twenty  yards  of  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
gangway  hailed  us,  and  asked  for  the  counter- 
sign, which  I  told  Sim  wo  would  give  when  we 
got  on  board ;  he  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easily 
overcome,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was  in  our 
possession.  As  the  current  was  running  strong, 
and  our  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  burn  the  vessel ;  but 
previously  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
precaution  to  loose  her  from  her  moorings,  and 
turn  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  board 
the  steamer  who  did  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
on  shore,  as  I  thought  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  American  citizens  on  board.  Those  who 
assailed  us,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
10  the  usages  of  war. 

"  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  brcught  one  prisoner 
away,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  belonged  to  Duncombe's 
army,  and  was  on  board  the  steamer  to  join 
Alackenzie  upon  Navy  Island.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cormack,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  two  others 
were  wounded,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  five  or 
six  of  the  enemy  were  killed." 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Captain  Drew, 
and  it  adds  the  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 
duction to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 
night crime.  The  man  carried  away  as  a  British 
subject,  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  the  in- 
surgent forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 
allegations  had  been  proved  upon  him),  been  de- 
livered up  under  any  demand  upon  our  govern- 
ment :  yet  be  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 
night. 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  the 
condition  oi  the  parties,  and  changed  the  tenor 
of  their  communications.  It  now  became  the 
part  of  the  United  States  it  complain,  and  to 


demand  redress ;  and  it  was  inune<liati'ly  done 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec 
retary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  Uritish  minis 
ter,  at  Washington.  Under  date  of  .Fanu.iry  5th 
1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  him : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  property,  ond  assa** 
sination  of  citizens  of  the  Lnited  StaU'S  on  tli« 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  in 
well  known  to  you,  the  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  allay  the  excitement,  and  earnestly 
seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occurrence 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret.  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  demand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government.  This  communication  is  made  to 
jrou  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
mstrumentality,  an  early  explanation  may  be 
obtained'from  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  ;  and 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
punishing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  a  sufficient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  the  United  States." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr, 
Van  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage, 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  formidable  rctaliatoiy  expeditions 
were  immediately  contemplated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in- 
stant r quisition  to  repress  these  expeditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  British  government.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

"I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  of  our  territory,  producing 
the  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line ;  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  alarmingly  increased. 
To  ^ard  against  the  possible  recurrence  of  any 
liimilar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  posted  on 
tliat  frontier.    The  documents  b<^rewUh  pre- 
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scntcd  to  ConprcHs  show  the  character  of  the 
outrage  committed,  the  measures  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurrence,  and  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
tiubject  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  steps  taken  on  our  part  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances loading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
oction,  preparatory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

The  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  less  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  largo  military  means,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  II  is  demand 
for  redress  was  unanimously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  border  trouble— a  difficulty  between  the 
two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposite  side  from  which  it  had 
been  expectc^.  The  British  government  delayed 
the  answer  to  tho  demand  for  redress — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it — but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
could  not,  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  the  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  tho  territory  of  tho 
United  States.  The  orders  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  boats,  was  to  seek  the  Caroline  at 
Navy  Island,  where  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  tho  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
tne  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  finding  the 
oficnding  vessel  there,  sought  her  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt.  Drew,  of  the 
Hoyal  Navy,  commanding  the  boats :  "  I  imme- 
mediately  directed  five  boats  to  be  armed,  and 
manned  with  forty-five  volunteers ;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  olF  from 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  her 
tliere,  as  expected,  we  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore."  The  island  here  spoken  of  as  the  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  the  Caroline 
was  found,  was  the  American  island,  called 
Grand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which.  Colonel 
McNab  had  that  day  officially  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  The  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgers),  then  on  tho  border  to  enforf« 
the  laws  against  the  violators  of  our  neutrality, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  make  a  cte> 
scent  upon  Grand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
Col.  McNab,  commanding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth ;  and  received 
this  answer : 

"  AVith  i-espcct  to  the  report  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  that  certain  forces  under  my  command 
had  landed  upon  ({rand  Island — an  island  with- 
in the  territory  of  tho  United  States — I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation ; 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  intention 
of  the  kind,  suc.b  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  in  this 
colony,  whose  servant  I  tiave  the  honor  to  be. 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
you  to  address  me  on  tins  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  tho  following  facts : 
That  so  far  from  occupying  cr  intending  to  oc- 
cupy, that  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory,  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hos- 
tile nature  have  been  made  upon  tho  forces  un- 
der my  command  from  that  island.  Two  affi- 
davits are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yesterday 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  having  been  offered.  That  on  the 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  by 
British  subjects,  passing  along  tho  American 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  being  given,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  told, 
of  the  United  States." 

This  was  written  on  the  20th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  W!;.s  s'^^en  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
that  day  that  larolino  was  destroyed  on 

tho    American  e.     It  was  Col.  McNab, 

commanding  thc^  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  gave 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline.  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  day 
— probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  were 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  were  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  seek  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Island, 
bemg  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  seen 
at  dark :  the  letter  disclaimed  both  the  fact,  and 
the  intent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  because  it 
was  American  territory:  and  besides  the  dis- 
claimer for  liimsel^  Col.  McNab  superadded 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Majes* 
ty's  government  in  Canada,  declaring  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  in  direct  opposition  tc 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colonial  gov* 
erument.    In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  British 
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t^oTcrnment  found  it  difficult,  and  for  a  long 
time  impossible,  to  a-ssume  thin  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  Caroline  as  a  government  proceeding. 
It  was  never  so  a-spumcd  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  IJnren — a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  years — to  be  precise — (and  tliia  is  a 
rose  which  requires  precision) — three  years  and 
two  months  and  seven  days :  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  29th  of  December,  1837,  to  March  .^d, 
1841. 

When  thi.s  letter  of  Col.  MeXab  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (which  it  was 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
Fillmore  (afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  a  representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  from  that  part  of  the  State 
which  included  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
the  border),  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said : 

"  The  letter  just  read  by  the  clerk,  at  his  col- 
league's request, -was  written  in  reply  to  one 
from  the  district  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  Bntish  to  invade  Grand  Island ; 
and  in  it  is  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
such  intention.  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  that  letter 
was  written  on  the  29th  December,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  very  night  succeeding  the  date  of  it 
that  this  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
CaroUne.  Moreover,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  well-authenticated  fact, 
that,  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  over 
the  falls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  back  to 
McNab's  camp,  whe.d  he  was  in  person,  by  bca- 
co.  s  lighted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  F. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
as  sincerely  as  any  gentleman  on  that  floor 
could  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  adjusted 
between  the  two  nations.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McNab,  instead  of  affording 
grounds  for  a  palliation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  outrage.  It  held  out  to  as 
the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  apprehended ;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  an 
officer  sent  directly  from  the  camp  of  that 
McNab."  .,„ 

At  the  time  that  this  was  spoken  the  order 
of  Col.  McNab  to  Captain  Drew  had  not  been 
eeen,  and  consequently  it  was  tot  known  that 
the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  perfidy,  inplied  in  Mr. 
Fillmore's  remarks,  was  not  justly  attributable 
to  Col.  McNab :  but  it  is  certain  ne  applauded 
the  act  when  done :  and  his  letter  will  stand 
for  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disavowal 
of  authority  to  do  it. 


The  invasion  of  New  York  was  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Prrsidout  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic outrage,  and  or  the  1ob.s  of  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Von  Huron's  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  un 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  January. 
1839 — a  year  after  the  cTcnt — Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote : 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  no  answer  has  yet  been 
given  to  my  note  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer would  soon  bo  given.  lie  says :  "  I  have 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject — one  of  very  recent  date— 
and  from  its  tone,  the  President  expects  the 
British  government  will  answer  your  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  further  delay." 
— Delay,  however,  continued ;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  having  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox : 

"The  President  deems  this  to  be  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline '' 
has  been  long  since  brought  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  thereupon.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  government  of  her  Mnjcsty  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
government  of  the  United  States  uninformed 
of  its  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  which 
has  naturally  produced  much  exasperation,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  grave  consequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider* 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'a 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  must  be 
noted,  Jirst,  that  the  British  government  had 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de- 
stroying the  Caroline;  secondly,  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act.  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
government,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it.  Three  years  after  the  event,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  premier, 
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was  aakt'd  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tentiun  of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  bestow  any  rew  ard  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  alFuirof  the  Caroline; 
to  which  ho  replied  negatively,  and  on  account 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject.  His  an- 
swer was :  "No  reward  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  as  the  question  involved  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  ho  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  Col.  McNab  had  been  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  cf  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  Ills  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser- 
vices in  putting  down  the  revolt. 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took   place   which   gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the    United    States   and    Great    Britain,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
party,  claiming  redress.      The  circumstances 
were  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had   himself  killed  one  of  the 
"danmed  Yankees."     There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  ;  and  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson.. 
He  was  then  in  Canada,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  jpon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, he  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scene  was  fresh,  and  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.    He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment,  also  sued  for  daraagea 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail— to  take  his  trial  in  the  State 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.     This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Sir. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.    Un- 
der date  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote: 


"  I  feci  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  goreni. 
ment  of  tho  United  States  to  tako  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  McLeod. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat '  Caroline '  was  a  public  act  of  iH>r- 
sons  in  her  Majesty's  service,  obeying  tho  order 
of  their  superior  authorities. — That  act,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  tho  two 
national  governments ;  it  cannot  justly  b«  made 
the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  against  tho  individuals  concerned,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed 
by  their  own  government.  I  may  add  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  notorious  tti-^t  Mr.  McLeod  was 
not  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat '  Caroline,'  and  that  the  pre- 
tended charge  upon  which  he  has  been  impris- 
oned rests  only  upon  tho  perjured  testimony  of 
certain  Canadian  outlaws  and  their  abettors, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, are  still  permitted  by  the  authorities 
of  tho  State  of  New  York  to  infest  the  Canadian 
frontier.  The  question,  however,  of  whether 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline,'  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose of  tho  present  communication.  That  act 
was  the  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  her  Majesty's  province. 
Tho  national  government  of  the  United  States 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstrate 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  accordingly  address  to  her  Majesty's 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  subject 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Majesty's 
governmenoand  the  United  States  legation  in 
London.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  President's  government  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  present 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  McLeod,  as  well  as 
of  taking  sach  steps  as  may  be  requisite  for 
preventing  others  of  her  Alajesty's  subjects 
from  being  persecuted,  or  molested  in  the 
United  States  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  fair  and  unexception- 
able— free  from  menace — and  notable  in  show- 
ing that  the  demand  for  redress  for  the  affair 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  under  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion in  London,  rmd  that  the  British  govemr 
ment  hod  not  then  assumed  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  The  answei  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  prompt 
and  clear — coverini;  the  questions  arising  out 
of  our  duplicate  f(  rm  of  government,  and  the 
law  of  nations — anil  explicit  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  national  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cir> 
cumstances  have  arisen  to  'Iraw  from  our  i{OT* 


vasion, 
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unment,  and  dcHurvvs  to  bo  well  cunsidcrud 
for  iU  luminous  and  convct  cxpoHitions  of  the 
important  questions  of  which  it  treats.  Under 
date  of  the  28th  of  December,  and  writing  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  President,  he  says : 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  which 
constitute  the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate 
sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal 
goTemment.  The  oflence  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Lcod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  ter- 
ritory, and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  one  that  comes 
clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  present  on  occasion  where, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  interposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  or 
for  which  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  powers 
with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invebted. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have 
referred,  or  the  reasons  you  have  urged,  justify 
the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed.  The 
transaction  out  of  which  the  question  arises, 
presents  the  case  of  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
vasion, in  time  of  peace,  of  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
men  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
forcible  capture  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat, 
the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  murder  of  one  or  more  American  citi- 
xens.  If  arrested  at  the  time,  the  offenders 
might  unquestionably  have  been  brought  to 
justice  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
within  whose  acknowledged  territory  these 
crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent 
voluntary  entrance  within  that  territory,  places 
them  in  the  same  situation.  The  President  is 
not  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  law, 
or,  indeed,  of  reiison  or  justice,  which  entitles 
such  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  1<"?;".1  tri- 
bunals, when  coming  voluntarily  withiu  their 
mdependent  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
they  acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
ties, or  because  their  acta  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
governments.  These  methods  of  redress,  the 
legal  prosczution  of  the  offenders,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  their  government  for  satisfaction,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rately and  simultaneously  pursued.  The  avowal 
or  justification  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
authorities  might  be  a  ground  of  complaint  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
from  the  violation  of  the  territory  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  applk»tion  of  the 
government  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  outrage  of 
the  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  deprive  the  State  of  New  York 
of  her  undoubted  right  of  vindicating,  through 
the  exercise  of  her  judicial  power,  the  property 
iiid  lives  of  her  citizens.    You  have  very  prop- 


erly rcaanled  the  alleged  abst'icc  nf  Mr.  Mi-Ia><><1 
from  the  scene  of  the  olVeiice  at  the  time  win n 
it  was  committed,  as  imt  material  t"  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  question.  That  in  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  legal  evMeiiee  ;  and  the  KJiirvrt! 
desire  of  the  President  is,  that  it  in:iy  l<e  Mttis- 
factorily  established.  If  the  dent  ruction  of  tiiu 
Caroline  was  a  public  ait  of  jrtsoiis  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  s\\\k- 
rior  authorities,  this  fact  lins  not  l)een  eonnnu- 
nicatcd  to  the  government  uf  the  United  States 
by  a  person  authorized  to  make  the  admission  ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  court  which  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  offence  with  which  Mr.  McIammI 
is  charged,  to  decide  upon  its  validity  when  le- 
gally established  before  it." 

This  answer  to  Jlr.  Fox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  approbation — apparently 
unanimous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Febnuiry,  gave  rise 
to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed 
that  the  British  government  did  not  take  its 
stand  in  approring  the  burning  of  the  Caroline, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — 
until  after  that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod,  the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  "  T/iat  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  take  those  measures 
which,  in  their  estimation,  would  be  best  cal 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Majenty''s 
subjects,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish  nation.^'  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  given  to  Mr.  Fox,  showing 
that  they  were  framed  upon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effective,  and  not  upon  a 
conviction  of  what  was  right.  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  sho.vcd  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  war  attitude — to  assume 
the  offence  of  McLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  be  well  noted 
thafc  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognize  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  the  American  minister  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  had 
they  assumed  it.  More  than  that :  they  care- 
fully abstained  from  indirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  that  affuir— one  of  whom  had  five 
severe  wounds.    This  fact  was  brought  out  at 
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this  time  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Iliimo  in  the 
IToHso  of  Commonn  to  Lord  John  RubscII,  in 
wliich — 

"  Ho  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  question 
rclntini;  to  a  mnttcr  of  fuct.  IIo  believed  that, 
in  the  expedition  which  hod  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  certain  offlccra, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Miyesty's  army 
and  navy,  were  concerned  in  that  atTair,  and  that 
some  of  those  officers  had,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  received  wounds. 
Tiio  question  he  wished  to  ask  was.  whether 
or  not  hor  Mojesty's  government  haa  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  which  were 
Msually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Majesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  question,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it.  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  7  If  not,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice  ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  from.  Lord  John  Rus- 
nell  replied : 

"  That  he  was  not  aware  of  any  pensions 
having  been  granted  to  those  officers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro- 
line:' 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectly, or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
which  merely  implied  that  the  government  bad 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  not  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point. 

"  He  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire ; 
but  he  (Jlr.  Hume)  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opinion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  kid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  would  explain  many  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  were 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January, 
188S,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  President  t« 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  all  the  papers 
rcspcctmg  the  Caroline,  and  all  tne  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  destniction  of  the 
Caroline.  In  consequence  of  that  motion,  cer- 
tain pai«r8  were  laid  upon  the  table,  including 
one  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  present  minister 
here  from  the  U.  States.  These  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  May, 
1838,  trom  that  gentleman,  and  in  that  letter, 
the  burning  of  tne  Caroline  was  characterizc<l 
in  very  strong  language.  He  also  stated,  that 
agreeably  to  the  o^ers  of  the  President,  he  had 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  ubject,  which 
had  been  taken  upov  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Si/:^ven- 
son  denied  he  hna  ever  been  informed  thai  the 
expedition  againfl  the  Caroline  was  author- 
ized or  sanctioned  by  the  Bntish  gorvrnment. 
Now,  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  been  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  any  satis- 
faction been  given  by  the  British  government 
upon  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that 
ho  had  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  nicss  the 
subject  further ;  but  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  wished  him  ^o  do  so,  ho  prayed 
to  bo  informed  of  it.  By  the  statement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Congress^  it 
appeared  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  information  that 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
agamst  the  Caroline  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.  That  he  believed  was  the 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  he  had 
done.  He  takes  his  objections,  and  denies  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  neither  had  he  nor 
her  M^esty's  government  made  any  communi- 
cation to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  British  government  had  author- 
ized the  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  would 
take  place,  until  all  the  papers  connected  with 
the  matter  were  laid  before  the  House.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  com- 
munications was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  het 
Majesty's  government  which  bad  induced  hiin 
to  act  as  he  had  done." 

Thus  the  mmistry  were  told  to  their  faces, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Parliament,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline :  and  to  that  assertion  the  mino 
istry  then  made  no  answer.  On  the  following 
day  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  "and  in 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
that  the  gorei-nment  approved  of  the  burning 
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»f  the  Caroline.^  So  uys  the  ParlikmonUry 
Itogister  of  Debates,  and  adds :  "  The  convtr- 
tiation  woe  getting  rather  varm,  vAen  Sir 
Robert  Peel  interpoeed  by  a  motion  on  the 
affairt  of  Pertia."  This  was  the  first  know- 
ledge that  the  liritish  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
sumption of  that  act,  which  undoubtedly  had 
just  been  resolved  upon.  It  is  clear  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
this  resolve.  lie  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
judgment  in  his  boldness.  He  probably  never 
would  have  made  such  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing with  General  Jackson :  he  certainly  made 
no  such  assumption  during  the  three  years  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  Van  Burcn  administration. 
The  conversation  was  "getting  warm;"  and 
well  it  might :  for  this  pregnant  assumption,  so 
long  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  Col. 
McNab  was  the  commanding  officer,  and  gave 
all  the  orders  that  were  gircn.  Captain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
stroy the  vessel  at  Navy  Island :  McNab's  let- 
ter of  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Rodgcrs),  shows  that  he  would 
not  authorize  an  expedition  upon  United  States 
territory ;  and  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  trial 
of  McLcod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
orders  to  Captain  Drew.    That  testimony  says : 

'*  I  do  remember  the  lost  time  the  steamboat 
Caroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion ;  from  the  information  I  received,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
brigands  on  Navy  Island  with  arms,  men,  am- 
munition, provisions,  stores,  &c. ;  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  I  sent  two  officers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat,  to  note 
tlie  same,  and  report  to  me ;  they  reported  thev 
saw  bor  land  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder jj, 
several  men  armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers, 
and  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
east  side  '  Navy  Island  $  on  the  information  I 
had  prcviv  jsly  received  from  highly  respectable 
persons  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
that  night.  I  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
expedition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Capt. 
A.  Drew,  royal  navy ;  seven  boats  were  equip- 
ped, and  left  the  Canadian  shore ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
tain Drew  held  the  rank  of  commander  in  her 
Majestyls  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  first  communicated  it  to  Capt  Andrew 
Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 
a  short  time  previous  to  their  embarkation; 
Captain  Drew  was  ordered  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wherever  lie  could  find  hvr;  I  faw 
the  order  as  oflicer  in  command  of  the  fun-ert 
a.>i8cniblu(l  for  the  purposes  afuri'said  ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  uf  thu  Chipncwa  riviT ;  in 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  uotlting  wns  finid 
about  invading  the  territory  of  tho  United 
States,  but  such  was  tlicir  nature  that  Captain 
Drew  might  feel  him.sclf  justified  in  de-stroying 
tho  boat  wherever  ho  might  find  her." 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNab 
gave  no  order  to  invade  the  territory  of  tlie 
United  States  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timony i^ces  with  Captain  Drew's  report, 
that  it  was  "  expected  "  to  have  found  tho  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  fact  im« 
mediately  before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order 
was  then  given  by  him — nor  by  any  other  au- 
thority ;  for  the  local  government  in  Qtiebcc 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  London.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  tl>e 
military  commander  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  authority,  for  ho  disclaimed 
it,  to  inrode  an  American  possession ;  and  if  the 
British  government  had  given  such  authority, 
which  they  had  not,  it  would  have  been  an  out« 
rage  to  the  United  States,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not 
done ;  and  assumed  it !  and  took  a  war  attitude  I 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  tho  most 
effectual  way  to  get  McLeod  released.  It  woa 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  by  tho  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demand :  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  all  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government.  It  was  to  the  new 
administrat''^.  that  this  formidable  communica- 
tion was  adv  10  vX-d — and  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  tlat  decency  would  permit.  The 
effect  was  to  the  full  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  upon  ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sot- 
ereign,  and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable: 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  he  was  in  the  hands  cf  a  State 
court,  charged  with  crimes  against  th3  laws  of 
that  State :  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defender  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  immedi- 
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ifc'ly  cnmmiinicatcil  to  Mr.  Fox  in  unofficial  in- 
tiTvicws,  before  the  firnml  coinmnnicntion  could 
bo  drawn  up  and  dt'liven-d.  Lord  PaliniTB- 
ton's  policy  was  triumphant ;  and  it  is  ncccHxa- 
ry  to  show  it  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Caroline  affoir  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  in  its  train  that  o(  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, so  long  disputed ;  and  that  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  never  before  disputed  ;  and 
that  of  the  lilxiratcd  slaves  on  their  way  from 
ono  United  States  port  to  another:  and  all 
other  questions  besides  which  England  wished 
Kcttled.  For,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
Pftlmerstonian  policy  in  the  case  of  tho  Caro- 
line, It  W08  incontinently  applied  in  all  other 
cases  of  dispute  between  tho  countries — and 
with  tho  same  success.  IJut  of  this  hereafter. 
Tho  point  at  present  is,  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  assumption  of  this  outrage  was 
.  not  made  until  three  years  after  tho  event,  and 
then  upon  a  calculation  of  its  efficiency,  and 
contrary  to  tho  facts  of  the  case ;  and  when 
made,  accompanied  by  largo  naval  and  military 
demonstrations — troops  sent  to  Canada — ships 
to  Halifax — newspapers  to  ourselves,  the  Times 
especially — all  odorous  of  gunpowder  and  clam- 
orous for  war. 

This  is  dry  detail,  but  essential  to  the  scope 
of  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  were  done  than  what  was  done :  and  in 
pursuing  this  view  it  is  amazing  to  see  by 
what  arts  and  contrivances — by  what  trifles  and 
accidents — tho  great  affairs  of  nations,  as  well 
as  tho  small  oncu  of  individuals,  are  often  de- 
cided. The  finale  in  this  case  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  after  all  this  disturbance  and  commo- 
tion— two  great  nations  standing  to  their  arms, 
exhausting  diplomacy,  and  inflaming  the  people 
to  the  war  point — after  the  formal  assumption 
of  McLeod's  offence,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
release,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  there  I 
and  was  acquitted  by  an  American  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  lie  had  slept  that  night  i:..  Chip- 
pewa, and  only  heard  of  the  act  the  next  iqcmo 
ing  at  the  breakfast  table— when  he  wished  he 
had  been  there.  Which  wish  afterwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there !  and, 
further,  had  himself  killed  one  of  the  damned 
Yankees — ^by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  boasting  of  performing  exploits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  see.  But  what  a  lesson  it 
ttubchcs    to    nations  !      Two    great   countries 


brought  to  angry  feelings,  to  criminatiTe  diplo. 
mocy,  to  armed  preparation,  to  war  threat*— 
their  govomments  and  people  in  commotion — 
their  authorities  all  in  council,  and  taxing  their 
skill  and  courage  to  tho  uttermost :  and  all  to 
settle  a  national  quarrel  as  despicable  in  its  ori- 
gin as  tho  causes  of  tavern  brawls ;  and  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  the  origin  of  such  brawlti. 
McLeod's  false  and  idle  boast  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  serious  difficulty  between  two  great 
Powers. 

Mr.  Fox  had  *.ivercd  his  formal  demand  and 
threat  on  the  12th  day  of  March :  the  adminia- 
tration  immediately  undertook  McLeod's  re- 
lease. The  assumption  of  his  imputed  act  had 
occasioned  some  warm  words  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  known  tu 
be  gratuitous:  its  communication  created  nn 
warmth  in  our  cabinet,  but  a  cold  chill  rather, 
where  every  spring  was  immediately  put  in  ac- 
tion to  release  McLcod.  Being  in  the  hands 
of  a  State  court,  no  order  could  be  given  for  his 
liberation ;  but  all  the  authorities  in  New  York 
were  immediately  applied  to— governor,  legis- 
lature, supremo  court,  local  court — all  in  vain : 
and  then  the  United  States  assumed  his  defence, 
and  sent  tho  Attomey-Qencral,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
to  manage  his  defence,  and  Qcneral  Scott,  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  protect  him  from  popu- 
lar violence ;  and  hastened  to  lay  all  their  steps 
before  the  British  minister  as  fast  as  they  were 
taken. 

The  acquittal  of  McLeod  was  honorable  to 
the  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  his  trial  was  honor- 
able to  the  judge,  who,  while  asserting  the 
right  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  that  the 
trial  should  be  fair.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (Bronson,  Nelson,  and  Cowan)  refused 
the  habeas  corpus  which  would  take  him  out 
of  the  State :  the  Circuit  judge  gave  him  a  fair 
trial.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the  British ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  complaint  against  us :  ttn» 
happily  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  our  com- 
plaint against  them.  All  was  postponed  for  a 
future  general  treaty — the  invasion  of  territory 
the  killing  of  citizens,  the  arson  of  the  boat,  tho 
impressment  and  abduction  of  a  supposed  Brit- 
ish subject — all,  all  were  postponed  to  tho  day 
of  general  settlement :  and  when  that  'day  cama 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  admmistration  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affair  became  a.  subject  of  dl» 
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suMion  in  both  Honsen  of  ConfrrcHS,  and  wu 
WTercly  c<>n«urcil  hy  the  democracy,  and  loal- 
ouily  dcrended  \>y  t\u}  wU'nin.  Mr.  CharlcH  Ja- 
red  In^vrsull,  aHcr  a  full  itatcincnt  of  tho  cx- 
traonlinary  and  suweixfiil  i-fTorts  of  tho  adtnin- 
iatrntion  of  Mr.  Vuii  Iturrn  to  prevent  any  aid 
to  tho  Insur^^cntH  from  tlie  American  side,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bay : 

*  NotwithHtnndinn,  however,  every  exertion 
that  cotild  he  ond  wiut  made,  it  was  impoBsiblc 
altogether  to  prevent  some  outbreaki,  and 
among  tho  rest  a  parcel  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  Canadians,  as  I  have  understood,  with  a 
Tery  few  Americans,  took  possession  of  a  place 
near  tho  Canadian  shore,  called  Navy  Island, 
and  fortified  themselves  m  deflanco  of  British 
power.  If  I  havt)  not  been  misinformed  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Americans 
among  them.  An  American  steamboat  sup- 
plied them  with  a  cannon  and  perhaps  other 
munitions  of  war:  for  I  have  no  disposition 
to  diminish  whatever  was  the  full  extent  of 
American  illegality,  but,  in  this  statement  of  tho 
premises,  desire  to  present  tho  argument  with 
vhe  most  unreserved  concessions.  1  am  discuss- 
ing nothing  as  tho  member  of  a  party.  I  con- 
gider  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government  and  country.  I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  not  intending  to  say  one 
word  against  that  gentleman  as  an  individual ; 
a«  meaning  to  avoid  every  thing  like  personali- 
ty, and  addressing  myself  to  the  position  he  has 
assumed  for  the  country,  without  reference  to 
whether  he  is  connected  with  one  administra- 
tion or  another ;  viewing  this  as  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  which  all  Americans  should  be  of 
one  party,  acknowledging  no  distinction  between 
tho  acts  of  Mr.  Forsvth  and  Mr.  Webster,  but 
considering  the  whole  aifair,  under  both  the 
successive  administrations,  as  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  and  on  many  points,  I  believe  this  country 
is  altogether  of  one  and  the  same  sentiment  con- 
cerning this  controversy.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally agreed  that  British  pirates  as  they 
were,  as  I  will  show  accOiiMig  to  tho  strictest 
legal  definition  of  the  teiin,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
burglariously  invaded  our  country,  murderea 
at  least  one  of  our  unoffending  fellow-citizens, 
were  guilty  of  the  further  crime  of  arson  by 
burning  what  was  at  least  the  temporary  dwell- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons  asleep  in  a  steam- 
bcmt  moored  to  the  wharf,  and  finally  cutting 
her  loose,  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where,  by  romantic  atrocity,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  how  many  persons 
in  her,  God  only  will  ever  know. 

"  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this^  in  its  national  aspect, 
was  precisely  the  same  as  if  perpetrated  in  your 
house  or  mine,  and  should  be  i-escnted  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.    Some  time  afterwards  one 


of  tho  porp»'tmtor)>,  named  Mrl,oo«l,  in  a  fit  <>f 
that  sort  of  infatiintion  with  which  rmvidenro 
mostly  l)etr«yH  tho  piiltv,  stmved  o\er  fmrn 
Canada  to  tho  American  uliore,  liVo  a  f<Ki|,  as  lio 
was,  and  there  was  M<N)n  arrested  and  liiiprisuntMl 
by  that  iM»niilar  police,  which  is  alway  on  the 
alert  to  administer  juntiee  tipon  miiiefnctor". 
First  prficcc<led  against,  as  it  npix-ars,  for  civil 
rwlress  for  tho  loss  of  the  vessol,  he  was  noon 
after  indicted  by  the  appropriate  grand  jury,  and 
has  remainotl  ever  since  in  custody,  awaiting  the 
regular  adndnistrntion  of  justice.  Ouilty  or  in- 
nocent, however,  there  ho  was,  under  the  wpis 
of  tho  law  of  tho  sovereiirn  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  full  i)rotection  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  of  that  State,  when  the  present  ad- 
mini>«tration  superseded  tho  liist,  and  tho  first 
moment  after  tho  late  President's  innupurati<m 
was  ungenerously  scizc<l  by  the  British  minister 
to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
letter  containing  the  insolent,  threatening,  and 
insufferable  language  which  I  am  about  to  read 
from  it : 

"'TlmnnileHtrnml  Intn^tnirtoil  lo  di'tnnnil  froiii  tli(>|tnrern> 
mont  oftlie  I'nitcil  HtMt'H,  roriniilly,  In  tlionninenf  llii>  llrltUh 
giivvrtiinvhl,  llio  tuiiiieilliilu  rt'U'iv<u  of  M  r,  AluMimlir  MiI.khI, 
The  triinmicUon  In  ijiicMlun  may  liavo  been,  i»  lior  Mnjfiitj''t 
l^ovcrninent  are  of  opinion  timt  It  «a«,  n  tu«tlfl«l)lo  ciiiiiloy- 
mcnt  of  forco  for  the  purpow  of  lU'fcndlnK  tlin  KrItlAli  lorrltory 
from  the  unprovokvil  attack  of  •Imnil  of  ll'ltlsli  rebels  and 
Aiiiertoan  pirates,  who,  having  been  permitted  to  nrni  and  or- 

f'aniio  lliomselvi'*  within  the  territory  of  tho  ITidted  States, 
lad  HctiiHlly  invailed  and  occupied  a  |Mirtl>in  of  tlie  territory 
of  lier  Mi\|eBty  ;  or  it  inny  liave  been,  as  alleited  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, in  his  note  to  tho  umlerxliined  of  the  2tith  of  beeeiiitier, 
A  iniMt  nnlui'tlllnblo  Invutshm  in  time  of  peace,  of  tho  territory 
of  tlio  Unit«d  ii:atei."' 

"  Finally,  after  a  tissnc  of  well  elaborated  di- 
plomatic contumely,  the  very  absurdity  of  part 
of  which,  in  the  application  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interfering  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Webster — tho  British  minister  reiter- 
ates, towards  the  conclusion  of  his  artfully  in- 
sultmg  note — that  '  bo  that  as  it  may,  her 
Majesty's  government  formolly  demands,  upon 
the  grounds  already  stated,  tho  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment entreats  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— I  pray  the  House  to  mark  the  sarcasm  of  this 
offensive  entreaty — to  take  into  his  deliberate 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of 
this  demand.' 

"  Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — tho  tone  of  the  British 
press,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  the  language 
of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  palpable  terms  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter  itself,  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wink 
60  hard  as  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox's  is  a 
threatening  letter.  It  surprises  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building,  while  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  first  letter  he  received 
from  the  British  minister.  Anxious — perhapa 
laudably  anxious — to  avoid  a  quarrel  so  Tery 
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iin|iriiiui.-<inK   nt  ttio  wry  ••iitMt  of  «  now  mI- 
tniiiiHtrnlion.  lie  HCiuiN  (•>  linvi>  kIiuI  IiIm  vyvn  (o 
u'lint  riMi>t  IIiinIi  in  cvtry  iXtin  riinn  luc.     And 
li(?ri>  wiw  IiIm  ilntt  niJNtnki' ;  fir  \\ix  (i)iir>'o  w«r 
IK'rfcctly  plain.     Ilt>  imd  nothing  to  do  but,  1)^ 
Hn  anitMi'i'  in  tlic;  lilamlcKt  ti'iniM  of  diplomatic 
roui'tcMy,  tot<cnd  liacii  the  (|iiiHtionalilu  ]ilira«i'H 
to  Mr.  Fox,  witli  a  r«>|K><lful  itu|;Ki''«ti<'n  that 
tht-y  ioolted  to  liiin  M  if  conveying  a  tlinat ; 
thnt  ho  ho|iod  not,  ho  lieliovud  not )  ho  tniMtcd 
for  tho  liurnioiiy  of  their  pcrHonal  relationH,  and 
the  pence  of  tluir  rexpectivu  nations,  tliat  hu  wan 
laliorin^  under  a  mistake  ;  hut  ho  could  not  di- 
vest luM  mind  of  the  irnpreNnion,  that  there  went 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrasea  which, 
in  all  coiitroversieH  among  gentlemen  as  well  a.H 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  nego- 
tiation.   Mr.  Fox  muHt  liave  answered  nega- 
tively or  nflirmatirclv,  and  tho  odiouH  indignity 
which  now  rankles'  in  tho  breast  of  at  Ivast  a 
largo  proportion  of  tho  c^ntry,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  JintiMh  communication, 
would  have  been  avoided.     Mr.  Webster  had 
Mr.  Fox  absolutely  in  tho  liollow  of  his  hand. 
IIo  hod  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  tho  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  goo<l  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inotl'ensivo  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  tho  correspondence.   Why  ho  did  not,  is  not 
for  nio  to  imagine.    With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gentleman,  I  charge  thi.s 
as  an  obvious,  a  capital,  and  a  deplorable  lapse 
from  the  position  he  sliould  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  tirst  attitude   towards    tho    British 
miniHter. 

"  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  '  tho  transaction  in  question  was  a  justi- 
liublc  employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  tho  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  when 
it  would  bo  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  oflaw, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  tho 
remarkable  terms,  that  tho  '  government  of  the 
Unlived  Staves,'  by  which  ho  must  mean  himself, 
entertains  no  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  said,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 
precisely  tho  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  her  Majesty's  government,'  'which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  'has  occasioned  with  tho  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  while  the  President  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all;  which  I  cannot  understand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  hesi- 
tated to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concude  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
tho  whole  American  case.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument, 
w^en  told  by  the  British  minister  that  this 


I  tmniiaction  WMJuttiJiahli;hni\  informed  by  tbt 
public  firintR  that  at  a  very  early  dny,  one  ol 
the  Britinh  Scori'tarii'!*,  Lord  Jolin  UumuII,  dc- 
clure<l  in  open  Parliament  thnt  tho  Hritiiih  go- 
vi'rnment7w*/(7i«''/  what  u  vaIM  the  tninmctmn 
of  MeIx.>od.  Tho  matter  wom  ended  before  Mr. 
Webster  net  his  |K»werful  mind  to  prodiicp  an 
argument  on  tho  subject.  Tho  BritiHh  crown 
ha<l  taken  its  position.  Mr.  Webster  know  it 
had  ;  and  ho  may  write  tho  most  elegant  anil 
pathetic  letters  till  \  "UMday,  with  no  otlu-r 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  his  EnKli»ih 
to  admiring  fellow-riti  >.,  and  the  infirmity  of 
Ills  argument  to  (Jrent  Itrituin  and  tho  world. 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  they  as- 
stime,  and  iustifying  the  tranh.irtion,  together 
with  Jlr.  W  ebster's  conccsfiion  of  their  legal  po- 
sition, the  transaction  ii«  Fettled.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  bo  done.  Mr.  Webster  ninv  wrlto 
about  it  if  ho  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the' British 
minister  hold  tho  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  American  Secretary-  of  State,  that  the  affair 
is  at  an  end.  I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  mistake, 
a  (Utal  blun<lcr,  irrecoverable,  desperate,  leaving 
us  nothing  but  Mr.  Webster's  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  cold-bloocled,  eiidlcHs,  causeless  war. 

"  Our  position  i.4  false,  extremely  and  lament- 
ably false.  Tho  aggrieved  party,  as  w-e  are,  and 
bound  to  insist  upon  redress,  to  require  the 
punishment  of  McLcod,  Drew,  and  McNob,  and 
tho  other  pirates  who  destroyed  tho  Caroline, 
wo  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  tho 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  with  the 
wrong-doer's  indignation,  unless  wo  yiold  every 
thing.  I  caro  not  whose  fault  it  is,  whether  of 
this  administration  or  that.  In  such  an  affair 
I  consider  both  the  present  and  the  past,  as  pre- 
senting ono  and  the  same  front  to  ono  and  the 
same  assailant.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  iVom 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Mr. 
Webster's  unfortunate  concession. 

"  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himself  and 
his  country  together,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  just 
renown.  Great  Britain  had  humbled  France, 
conquered  Egypt,  subdued  vast  tracts  of  India, 
and  invaded  the  distant  empire  of  China — there 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fill  the 
measure  oif  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  such 
achievements;  and  she  got  it  by  merely  de- 
manding, without  expecting  it.  And  why  have 
we  yielded  ?  Was  there  any  occasion  for  it  ? 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat  1  Were  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreated 
to  take  into  his  consideration,  the  immediate  and 
exterminating  warfare,  servile  war  and  all,  which 
belligerent  newspapers,  peers,  and  other  such 
heralds  of  hostilities  have  proclaimed  ?  No  such 
thing.  We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  confidence, 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  English 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  unon  such  extremi- 
ties, and  for  such  a  cause.  Mr.  Fox  took  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  conquered 
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by  k  thivKt ;  t)iiit  in  to  rmr,  conqii«TP«i  f»r  the 
momont ;  tM-ctiUNu  tlie  nuiiltn,  at  oonio  dUtiint 
Any,  iinlfxH  hi^  uti'pn  nrv  ntrnrrd,  will  and  mint 
Iw  ei>tranir«>n)<<nt  UtMcfn  kimlntl  nations,  and 
rold-biixxleil  hnstilitk-K.  I  liavo  oflvn  thuuxlit, 
Mr.  S|H-ak('r,  timt  tlui*  aflnir  of  MclA-ofl  U  what 
military  nii-n  cnll  a  dmntniitration,  a  fi-int,  a 
IkiM  attack,  to  <livt'rt  iis  from  th«»  British  dciiign 
nil  the  State  of  Maini> ;  of  which  I  tniNt  not  one 
inch  will  ever  i>o  niven  nn.  An<t  tnily,  when  wo 
iiad  the  imnt  raiivo  in  tlie  world,  and  were  the 
moat  clearly  in  the  right,  it  hua  been  contrived, 
Homo  how  or  other,  to  put  ua  in  false  poHJtion. 
n{M>n  the  defenHivo,  iniitead  of  the  ofTeiiaive,  ami 
to  perplex  the  plainest  ctuo  with  ve.xatiouM  com- 
plication and  couccHNion." 

The  latter  part  of  this  npcech  wna  prophetic — 
that  which  reliif  d  to  the  designs  on  ihu  State 
of  Maine.  SucccsHful  in  this  cxpcrimei.t  of  the 
most  efUcacious  means  for  the  release  of  Mc- 
I^eod,  the  British  ministry  lost  no  time  in 
making  another  trial  of  the  same  cxiwriment, 
on  the  territory  of  that  State — and  again  success- 
fully :  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  were 
the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
policy  in  the  House  of  Represeutativcs — resting 
on  the  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

"  I  tnke  it  that  the  Into  affair  of  the  Caroline 
was  in  hostile  array  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were 
employed  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  very  learned  opinion  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York  (not,  I 
hear,  the  chief  justice,  but  a  judge  of  the.  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
act  of  war  committed.  Nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
a  declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
not  the  fact  Nations  often  wage  war  for  years, 
without  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
question  is  not  here  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  acts  of  war.  And  I  say  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  impartial  men  of  other  natrans,  ve 
shall  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible ;  that  the 
Caroline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  against 
Great  Britain ;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  war— to  sustain  an  insurrection ; 
(  will  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  a 
crime,  and  because  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
patriots."  f   ■ 

Mr.  Gushing  said : 

"  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  should  deny  that  the  attack  on  the 
Caroline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
not  only  by  exhibiting  the  reason  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,  but  by  citing  the  authority 
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of  their  own  Prexident.     T  Imld  in  my  hand  • 
copy  of  the  dc<>|iatch  •ddrtniud  by  Mr.  Stoviif 
Min  to  l.xrd  i'alm<r>iiiti,  under  tl>e  dinriion  of 
Mr.  Van   iliircn,  makinv;  d<  niand  of  reparation 
for  the  diHiriictiiin  <<r  llie  Cnroline,  und  m  that 
dei|MUch,  whidi  \m»  hicn  |iulili»«hcd,  .Mr.  .">to- 
venv .;  |mrNii«>i«  lln>  only  coiirne  he  coidd  ptir- 
»ne ,    lie  prtxi-e^lrt  to  pn>ve  the  hoHtilo  imtiiro 
of  the  act   by  a  full   exhibition  of  fiiclM.  ami 
conclude)*  ami  winds  up  the  whole  with  dcclur- 
ing  in  theno  wopIh  :  'The  cnne  then   is  one  of 
o|H'n,  undisiniiMed, and  unwarrantable  hoMtilit}.' 
After  thin,  let  no  one  complain  of  .Mr.  Webster 
for  havinij;  put  the  caxo  of  the  (Caroline  on  the 
Niine  preciito  f^ound  which  Mr.  Van  liiin'n  had 
aHNiinied  for  it.  and  which,  indeed,  is  tio  only 
groinxl  upon  wliich  the  United  States  couli  un- 
dertake to  hold  the  British  government  ris|K)n- 
sible.     And  when  the  gentleman  from  I'ennsyl- 
vania  is  considering  the  first  great  negotiation 
of  Mr.  WebHter,  how  does  ho  happen  to  forget 
the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  tirst  great  ne- 
j^otiation  undertaken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  7    And 
IS  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  A-iends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  compel  us  to 
compare  the  two?    Here  is  a  despatch  before 
us,  addressed   in   a  controversy   between   the 
United  States  and  Great  Briiiin,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  oi  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten.    Mr.  Van  Buren  began,  also,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.    And  in  what  spirit  ? — that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  honor,  and  an  American  ?    It 
not  that  despatch,  on  tne  contrary,  a  monument 
of  ignominy    in  the  history  of  the    United 
States  ?    Instead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasion,  utterly  sacrifico  them  ?     Did  ho  not 
dictate  in  that  despatch,  a  disposition  of  the 
areat  question  of  the  colony  trade  between  the 
Unitcil  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  cflects  on  the  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  Unltrd  States?    And  pernicious 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  tho 
spirit  of  it  infinitely  worse  /  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  party  quarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  carried  into  our  foreign 
affairs—- in  which  a  preceding  administration 
was  impliedly  reproached  for  the  zeal  with 
which  it  had  defended  our  interests — in  whicli 
it  was  proclaimed  that  tho  new  administration 
started  in  tho  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great   Britain— in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne,  and  the  proud 
name  of  America,  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war,  as  wo 
may  have  to  do  a  third — that  glory  which  the 
arms  of  our  enemy  could  not  reach,  was,  in  this 
truckling  despatch,  laid  low  for  the  first,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  last  time,  before  the  lion  of 
I  England." 
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The  pround  tnkcn  by  Afr.  Adars  and  Mr. 
Ciisliinf;  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  WcbHter  (for 
they  f-cemed  to  consider  him,  nnd  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  the  whole  administration  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
pround  to  another.  The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  api)Iy  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  insurgents :  she  had  no  war  with  the 
United  States :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  was 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  invader.  That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations — not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  even  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.  A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.  No  power  allows  it. 
That  wo  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  ca6C 
of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  the  Austri&n  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  the  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  which  the  fugitive  JIungarians 
driven  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected from  pursuit.  The  Turks  protected 
them,  Mahometans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  give  up  fugitive  Christians  to  a  Christian 
power ;  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  right  to  invade  the 
(United  States  even  in  fresh  pursuit  of  fugitive 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.  She  was  an  American  ferry- 
boat carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  insur- 
gents, but  fiho  was  not  a  combatant.  And  if 
she  had  been — had  been  a  war-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  be  attacked  in  a  neutral  port.  The 
men  on  board  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  citizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  country  for  any  infraction  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws:  and  if  they  had  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  the  extra- 
dition clause  in  the  treaty  of  1796,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  extend  to  political  offences,  either  of 
treason  or  war.  It  only  applied  to  the  common 
Uiw  offences  of  murder  and  forgery.  How  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  ,then  to  claitn  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  be 
;d'"iiai)ded  under  any  treaty  or  the   aw  of  na- 


tions. No  power  gives  up  a  political  fiigitif« 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  they 
demean  themselves  orderly  :  weak  powers  get 
them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  protect 
them.  None  give  them  up — not  even  the 
weakest.  All  the  countries  of  Europe — th« 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  principality, 
the  feeblest  republic,  even  San  Marino — scorn 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive,  and  though  una- 
ble to  chastise,  never  fail  to  resent  any  viola- 
tion of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  We  alone, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory, seize  and  kill  American  citizens  sleeping 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  cut  out  an 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port,  and  send 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Wo 
alone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  but  once  I 
and  history  plaj:  >ii.on  it  the  stigma  of  oppro- 
brium. 

Mr.  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  replied 
to  Mr.  Cushing,  especially  to  his  rehash  of  the 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  senatorial  rejection  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  said : 

"  He  expected  from  the  gentleman  a  discus- 
sion on  national  law ;  but  how  much  was  ho 
astonished  the  next  day,  on  reading  his  speech 
in  the  Intelligencer,  and  finding  him  making  a 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  instructious  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-general ; 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathing  the  states- 
man and  patriot  throughout,  while  he  charac- 
terizes the  former  as  infamous.  Mr.  B.  said  he 
would  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  ofiensive  terms 
in  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gentle- 
man said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  see  the  length  to  which  his 
invectives  were  carried.  [Here  Mr.  B.  read 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  speech.]  The 
gentleman  spoke  of  comparbg  the  two  letters 
together.  But  did  ho  think  of  comparing  the 
thing  wo  complain  of  with  the  thing  he  com- 
plains of?  No:  that  would  be  next  to  mad- 
ness. The  gentleman  shrinks  from  that  com- 
parison, and  goes  on  to  compare  not  the  thing 
we  conip'".:n  of  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, but  the  beautiful  composition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, written  forty  days  after  complying  with 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demands,  and 
intended  to  cover  over  tho  instructions  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  after  which  he  characterizes  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  letter  as  a  monument  of  ignomiuy. 
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Now  Mr.  B.  said  he  wouUI  mnkc  the  same  re- 
ply that  a  di^niificd  farmer  of  Kentucky  did  to 
a  lawyer.  The  lawyer  prosecuted  the  fanner 
for  a  slander,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  took 
occasion  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 
vective of  which  the  BillinRSgato  vocabulary  is 
capable.  Yet  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
box,  pronounce-l  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
verdict  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury,  said 
(ho  farmer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  your 
abuse.  Just  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
His  letter  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coun- 
try ;  had  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
and  had  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  virulence 
by  the  opposite  party.  Yet  the  highest  jury 
on  earth,  the  American  people,  had  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  electing  him 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 
only  had  been  assailed,  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tack that  most  beautiful  of  letters  which  the 
patriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.  Now  he 
^^Ir.  B.)  would  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
■  iece  of  composition,  and  he  knew  of  but  one 
ihat  would  compare  with  it,  >•  \d  that  was  the 
proclamation  of  General  Hul  I  i  ast  before  sur- 
rendering the  Northwestern  army  to  the 
British." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
extolling  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
question ;  &n*i  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
more  largely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
one.  His  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
brought  out  for  home  consumption  forty  days 
after  the  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given — 
was  exalted  to  the  skies  for  the  harmony  of  its 
periods,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  the  co- 
gency of  its  reasons !  without  regarding  the  na- 
tional honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
the  mud  and  mire ;  and  without  considering 
that  the  British  imperious  demand  required  in 
the  answer  to  it,  nerve  as  well  as  head — and 
nerve  most.  It  was  a  case  for  an  iron  will, 
more  than  for  a  shining  intellect :  and  iron  will 
was  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
acter. His  intellect  was  great — his  will  small. 
His  pursuits  were  civil  and  intellectual ;  and  he 
was  not  the  man,  with  a  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  up  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
Throughout  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Webster's  friends,  as  his  own;  and,  no 
doubt,  justly — his  supremacy  as  a  jurist  being 
so  largly  deferred  to. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  John  G.  Floyd, 


of  New  York,  calling  on  the  President  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  stops  taken  to  nid 
the  liberation  of  McLcod  ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  tcnqK-r  of  tho 
House— a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  witli- 
out  a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  ujion  the  table 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  70.  The  nayn, 
being  those  who  were  for  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry, were : 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrinpton.  Charles  O. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beoson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Ednuiml 
Burke,  Keubcn  Chapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles.  Edwanl  Cross,  John  B.  J.  Daniel, 
Bicliard  D.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doanj 
Andrew  AV.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman.  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fornance,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  llouston, 
Edmund  W,  Hubard,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  AVilliam 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Christopher  Morgan,  PeU<r 
Newhard,  William  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patiidg?, 
William  W.  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Riggs,  Tristram  Shaw,  John  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Stcenrod,  George  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Turncy,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  West- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  AVise, 
Fernando  Wood. 

Tho  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

DESTEUCTION  OP  THE  CAROLINE;  ARHEST  AND 
TRIAL  OK  McLEOD:  MR.  BENTON'S  SI'EECU: 
EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  history  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  seized  among  the  Seminole  IndiaD.s 
in  1818,  and  hung  as  outlaws  and  pirates  by  the 
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oniera  of  General  Jackson.  The  news  of  that 
i-zeciition  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  American 
people,  who  considered  theHe  Englishmen  as  a 
thousand  times  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
savages  whom  they  Btimtilated  to  the  murder  of 
women  and  children — mea  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  savages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  government  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  General 
Jackson.  Not  so  with  the  politicians — the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it ;  i)artisan  presses  attacked  it ; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  reported  against  it — loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLeod,  and  bewail- 
ing his  fate,  were  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman — unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— ^barbarous — uncivilized — subjecting  us  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  from  England — draw- 
ing upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
even  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  such  were  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gi-ess  then  resounded.  To  hear  what  was  said, 
«Bd  it  would  seem  that  the  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  We  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Englnd.  Well !  it 
came !  and  what  was  it  ?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son !  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
on  the  subject !  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complaint  of  some  solitary 
members— just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condemnation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committee:  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
an  Englishman  is  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "  God  and  the 
country  "  if  he  is  as  innocent,  as  he  now  alleges, 
and  which  humanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
General  Jackson  was  right,  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  condemned  him  were  wrong 
He  was  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  application 
of  the  law.  He  had  no  musty  volumes  of  na< 
tional  law  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Florida ; 
and  he  needed  none.  He  had  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart.  He  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  him  wrong 
when  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of 
his  country  were  at  stake.  He  hung  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  inciting  savages  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  women  and  children :  and  the  policy 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  than 
its  legality  was  clear.  Before  that  time  Eng- 
lishmen were  habitually  in  the  camp  and  wig- 
wam of  the  Indians,  stimulating  to  war  upon 
us :  since  that  time  no  Englishman  has  been 
heard  of  among  them.  The  example  was  im- 
pressive—  its  efllct  salutary — its  lesson  per- 
manent. It  has  given  us  twenty-five  years  of 
exemption  from  British  interference  in  our 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  assassins  of  the 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  up  in  like  manner  it  will 
give  us  exemption  from  future  British  outrage 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  the  Union 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  senators  of  eminent 
ability  consulting  books  to  find  passages  to 
justify  an  outrage  upon  their  own  country. 
Better  far  throw  away  the  books,  and  go  by  the 
heart.  Then,  at  least,  with  American  hearts, 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  being 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  take  the 
rule  of  the  illustrious  commodore  whose  actions 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  American 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  country,  right 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  their 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides,  there  is  no 
book  which  fits  our  case — none  which  was 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  government 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  govemngients 
as  well  as  a  general  government;  and  those 
._^vemments  have  their  rights,  and  are  sovereign 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  citizens,  is  among 
these  rights :  the  punishment  of  murder,  arson, 
and  burglary,  are  among  these  rights  If  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  written  in 
the  books,  to  recognize  these  rights,  it  would 
bo  necessary  for  us  to  do  on  act  which  would 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  written  in  these  books. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  law  of  nations  as 
it  now  stands,  is  sufficient  for  us.    It  has  been 
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read  from  Vattcl  hy  pcvernl  senators ;  nnd  is 
ronclusive  >  "r  favor.  What  is  it?  AVliy, 
that  if  ti.?  fjcna  of  one  country  commit  on 
outrage  ujy  another,  you  must  apply  to  their 
•orereign  for  ledress :  but  if  thj  wrong-door 
comes  into  your  country,  you  may  seize  and 
punish  him.  This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 
fits  our  case ;  and  we  have  followed  it.  The 
United  States,  as  chargetl  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations, have  made  the  demand  for  redress  upon 
Great  Britain :  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
wronged  local  authority,  has  seized  the  wrong- 
doer, when  he  came  upon  her  territory ;  and  is 
gi  ring  him  what  he  did  not  give  her  citizens — a 
trial  for  his  life :  and  this  she  has  a  right  to  do : 
and  if  the  federal  government  attempt.?  to  give 
up  that  man,  she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 
right,  violates  the  law  of  nations,  and  invades 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  before  us.  What 
is  it?  The  facts  of  the  transaction  are  all 
spread  out  in  official  documents,  and  sustained 
upon  clear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
Canadian  insurgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Canada  shore,  entrenching  themselves,  and  re- 
ceiving aid  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
side.  An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
Caroline,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
fact— seen  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
British  forces,  as  ho  stands  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  looking  on.  He  sees  her  there  late  in  the 
evening — saw  her  cast  anchor  near  the  island — 
and  determines  to  destroy  her  there.  Five  boats 
are  fitted  out  in  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work  ; 
and  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
b  've  been  said ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
she  was  there  upon  an  unlawful  business — vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
laws  of  her  own  countrj"^,  disregarding  the  proc- 
lamation of  tho  President ;  and  doing  an  act 
which  might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
If  she  had  been  found  there  and  destroyed,  not 
a  word  would  have  been  said :  but  she  was  not 
found  there,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
own  head,  contrary  to  the  order  which  ho  had 
received,  and  which  directed  him  to  the  British 
island,  And  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
commanding  officer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
all  right  and  all  intent  to  make  a  descent  upon 
our  coast,  because  it  was  ours:  this  captain, 
his  name  Drew,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
lary  without  the  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  line — to  steal  acrocs  iho 
liver  in  the  night — oars  niuffied— all  noisia  hi- 
lencod — creep  upon  tlie  unsu.specting  vessel,  iin- 
chored  at  the  shore  sleeping  imder  the  flag,  and 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  her  coimtry,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths — cut,  stab,  slash,  and 
shoot,  all  that  they  fee — pursue  the  flying — 
kill  one  man  on  the  shore — no  distinction  of 
persons — and  no  quarter  the  word.    Several  are 
killed  in  tho  boat :  none  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  confusion  favored.    Victorious  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep,  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river — it  was 
just  above  the  falls— «et  her  on  fire  ;  and,  with 
all  her  contents— the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  wounded — send  her,  luminous  in 
flames,  over  the  frightful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  alone  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
Briti.sh  subject,  to  bo  taken  home  for  punish- 
ment   These  arc  facts.    What  do  they  amount 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  deed  was  done  ?    First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  soil 
of  tho  United  States— in  attacking  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutral  port — 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutral  territory— in 
impressing  and  carrying  off  a  man  from  our  ter- 
ritory: then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  municipal  laws  of  New  York.    Mc- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas- 
sination, and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  the  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  no  indemnity  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  arc  required, 
and  that  under  a  threat,  to  release  from  tho 
hands  of  a  State,  which  has  tho  legal  right  to 
try  him.    All  this  was  years  before — near  four 
years  before — December,  1337.    The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.   It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.    Retaliation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — war 
imminent.    Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  President. 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamations 
were  issued  :  to  prevent  acts  of  retaliation, 
troops  were  stationed  along  the  line,  and  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes :  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals  •, 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  authorities  was  claimed, 
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ami  obtiiint'd.  To  ol)tain  ndri-ss  for  the  outrage 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
cliamcter,  immediate  application  was  made  to 
the  British  povcrnmont.  That  government  de- 
layed its  answer  to  our  just  demand — avoided 
I  lie  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified,  without  assuming  it,  either  in  words, 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  even 
iriving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
fur  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
rliistai'dij  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — procrnstination  the 
came,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope — 
wlien  McLeod,  the  boaster  in  Canada  of  his 
active  sliaro  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  the  State  of  Now  York, 
and  of  violated  neutrality  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
himself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  A  trial,  of  course, 
in  each  ca.sc,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Vattel 
prescribed  that.  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Her  business  was  with  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belonged  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction  :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  dama- 
ges ;  and  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  defendant.  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught.  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases— the  indictment,  and  the 
civil  suit;  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  fate  by  coming  over  to  defy  it.  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fly  to  the  British  minister 
in  this  city  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox) :  that  minister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr, 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod : 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  "\'an  Buren,  that  this  man,  being 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
light  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  so.  This  answer  was  read  in  this  chamber 
oil  the  night  of  the  3th  of  January  last,  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  nearly  as  it  \t 
now— nearly  all  the  same  members^when  thi 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  and 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
were  both  present :  and  we  all  know  in  what 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  re- 
ceived. It  received  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  this  chamber !  Mr.  B.  repeated  the  ex- 
pression— unanimous  approbation  !  and  said  he 
would  pause  for  correction  if  ho  was  mistaken. 
(He  paused.  Several  senators  said,  yes !  yes ! 
No  one  said  the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  continued : 
I  remember  that  letter  well,  and  the  feeling 
of  unanimous  approbation  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  when  it  was  read.  Every  senator  that 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.  No  one  sig- 
nified dissent :  and  the  feeling  was  then  univer- 
sal that  tho  proper  answer  had  been  given  by 
the  American  government — the  answer  which 
the  law  of  nations,  our  duplicate  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  vessel — all  required  to  be  given. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repeat  the 
request :  let  me  be  set  right  now.  (Several 
voices  exclaimed,  "  right !  right  I "  No  one  said 
the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  resumed :  a  great  point 
— one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  our  action, 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  established. 
It  is  established,  that  in  the  month  of  January 
last^  when  the  answer  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary was  read  in  this  chamber,  we  were  all  of 
opinion  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  proper 
ans^\•er :  and  among  the  senators  then  present 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  tho  clutches 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  present 
attorney-general,  who  has  gone  to  New  York 
upon  that  errand.  This  is  enough.  Those  gen- 
tlemen heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  no  dis- 
sent. The  Senate  was  then  unanimous — includ- 
ing those  who  dissent  now.  How  was  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  same  pa- 
pers were  read  at  the  same  time  ?  How  was  it 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  people  1  About  the  ^me  that 
it  was  in  the  Senate — only  more  formally  ex- 
pressed. The  papers  were  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Afiairs.  That  committee,  through 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  made  an  ample  report, 
fully  sustaining  the  answer  of  the  American 
government :  and  of  that  report,  five  thousand 
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(xti a  copies  were  piintcil  hy  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  for  distribution  among  tl'.c 
people. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
assumed,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Conpres.,  ap- 
proved the  decision  of  President  Van  Burcn ; 
and  according  to  that  decision,  McLood  was 
neither  to  be  given  up,  nor  the  course  of  justice 
in  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Fox  received  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Forsyth — transmitted  it  to  his  government — 
and  received  from  that  government  precise  in- 
structions to  avow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
the  Caroline  as  a  national  act — to  make  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod — to 
threaten  us  with  serious  consequences  in  the 
event  of  refusal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pers said,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leave 
the  country  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with.    It  was  ou  the  evening  of  the 
4th  day  of  March — the  day  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
ministry  calculated  the  time — that  the  news  of 
these  instructions  arrived  in  this  city  ;  and 
along  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
and  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
men  of  Great  Britain — the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pers to  send  admirals  and  war-steamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  cities ;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashel)  to 
sxcite  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion— to  raise  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  us — 
and  to  destroy  our  finances  by  bursting  the  pa- 
per bubbles  on  which  they  floated.     Yes  I  it 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instructions — these  threats — these 
war  annunciations — all  arrived  together  in  this 
city.    The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
had  just  been  inaugurated :  his  cabinet  had  just 
been  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known :  and 
I  undertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  said  to  several — some  now  in  this  city  if  not 
in  this  chamber :  McLeod  will  be  given  up — not 
directly,  but  indirectly.    Underhanded  springs 
will  bo  set  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter will  afterwards  bo  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  what 
had  been  done.    This  is  what  I  said.    Persons 
are  now  in  this  city  to  whom  I  said  it.    And 
now  let  us  resume  the  succession  of  events,  and 
•ee  what  was  done  by  this  new  administration 


which  had  just  Wen  inducted  into  office  in  the 
mid.st  of  triumphal  proccBBluus — undir  the  lir» 
of  cannon — the  lifatin)^  of  drums — tliu  display 
of  ilags  ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  Let  us  sec  what  they  did.  Oa 
the  12th  of  Jlarch — the  new  administration 
having  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — Mr, 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  for  tho  release 
of  JIcLcod,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

'•  The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment made  this  demand  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  these :  that  tlie 
transaction  on  account  of  which  Mr.  JIcLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  bo  put  upon  his 
trial,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  character 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might 
be  necessary  for  tho  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  ;  and  that,  consequently,  thoso 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  in  that 
transaction  were  performing  an  act  of  public 
duty,  fljf  which  they  cannot  be  made  personally 
and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tri- 
bunals of  any  foreign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  argu- 
ment, contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But,  bo  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  will  be 
considered  as  laving  been  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  arrest  the  proceeding  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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roiiiiH  of  thi'  UniU'd  States,  I  am  dirpcted  to 
wy  that  the  Prc'si<lcnt,  ujion  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox'h  last  communication,  would  have  imiiie- 
diately  directed  a  7iollii  jirosifjui  to  In-  entered. 
AVhether  in  thin  case  the  Oovenior  of  New 
York  have  that  power,  or,  if  lie  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
iindei'stood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  civil 
prod'ss,  sued  out  against  hiip  by  the  owner  of 
the  Caroline.  We  snppose  it  very  clear  that 
the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
Huch  process  ;  an<l,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 

Knding  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
•esident  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such,  and 
many  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  procpedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  lie  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court.  But  whether  the  process  bo  criminal 
or  civil,  the  fact  of  having  acted  under  public 
authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
ful superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence ;  otherwise,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of 
public  war.  You  will  bo  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.  You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  force,  done  by  national  author- 
ity. The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.  You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.  The 
President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor 
you  will  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else 
tlie  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  with  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  his  defence. 
Y'^ou  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
counsel,  if  such  be  not  already  retained,  and 
although  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that,  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried,  proper  steps 
oe  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
b  nited  States.  The  President  hopes  that  you 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  arrival 
at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  ho  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said, 


A  copy 


was  delivered  to   Mr.  Fox  at  the  time  they 
were  written.    At  the  same  moment  they  wore 
flclivcred  to   the  new  Attorney-general   [Mr. 
Crittendkn],  who,  thus  equipped  with  writ- 
ten directions  for  his  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  States  ar- 
my  [Major-general  Scott],   immediately  pio- 
ceeded  on  the  business  of  his  mission  to  thu 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  place  of  the  im- 
pending trial,  at  Lockport.    About  forty  days 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  April. 
Mr.  AVcbstcr  replies  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  March ;  elaborately  reviews  the  case 
of  Mclicod — jufitifles  the  instructions — absolves 
the  subject — and  demands  nothing  from  the 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  his  offence.    Thus, 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March  had  come  to  pass.    Underhand  springs 
had  been  set  'n  motion  to  release  the  man ;  a 
letter  was  aftci  wards  cooked  up  to  justify  the 
act.    This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  case — the 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
stands ;  and  upon  this  case  I  propose  to  make 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  exam> 
ine  into  the  legality  and  thf   propriety  of  the 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  was  em- 
ployed.   I  mean  this  as  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
unconnected  with  the   general  question,  and 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attorney* 
general  into  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  busi- 
ness in  its  courts.    I  believe  this  mission  of  Air. 
Crittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— a  violation  of  our  own  statutes,  and 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  which 
the  office  of  Attorney-general  was  created,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.    That  law  was 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  words : 

"And  there  shall  aloO  be  appointed  a  meet 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  faithful  execution  of  his 
office ;  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of 
law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  any  of  the 
heads  of  the  Departments,  touching  any  matters 
that  may  concern  their  departments ;  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  aa 
shall  be  by  law  provided."     .     .    ,  '         -  .--ti^v 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  the  duties  (ff  the  At* 
torney  general.      He  is  subject  to  no  ordert 
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whatever  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  Th.it 
Secretory  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  except  to 
request  his  legal  advice  on  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns his  department.  Advice  on  a  question 
of  mimicipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  in- 
tended; but  no  advice  of  any  kind  seems  to 
liavo  been  asked  of  the  Attorney-general.  lie 
seems  to  Lave  been  treated  as  the  official  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Secretary — as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
senger— and  sent  off  with  "  instructions  "  which 
he  was  to  read  and  to  execute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  illegal  assumption  of  authority  over 
tno  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
statute  docs  not  recognize.  In  the  next  place, 
this  officer  is  sent  into  a  State  court  to  assist  at 
the  defence  of  a  person  on  trial  in  that  court  for 
a  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  is  directed  to 
employ  eminent  and  skilful  counsel  for  him — 
to  furnish  him  with  evidence — to  suggest  a 
change  of  venue — and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  be  overruled  by  the 
State  court.  If  brought  to  the  Supremo  Court 
by  this  writ  of  error — a  novel  application  of  the 
writ,  it  must  be  admitted — then  the  Attorney- 
general  is  to  appear  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
oner, not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  dismiss  the  writ.  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-general — foreign  to  his 
office — disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  State 
of  New  York — incompatible  with  her  judicial 
independence — and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
government  and  the  State  government  into  col- 
lision. McLcod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
tion in  a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  the  importance  of  the  case  h-is  induced 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  he  has  officially 
informed  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
and  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  in  person ;  and 
hero  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  same  place  to  defend  the 
same  person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  State.  The  admonition  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
that  he  was  not  desired  to  act  as  connsel  him- 
self, was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
act"that  all  he  was  doing  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— and  that  ho  should  not  carry  the  im- 
propriety BO  far  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
a  speech.  He  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
publicly  appearing  to  do  so ;  and,  as  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Unitttl  !'>tntP!«. 
he  was  to  violate  that  oiitripht,  by  nctinir  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prowcutinj;  f(ir  (lio 
Unitcfl  States !  From  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  Ik.- 
clear,  that  our  Attomey-Rcnon\l  li;i.-<  U'on  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  husiiu'ss; 
that  ill  that  ho  has  done,  and  all  the  expense 
that  ho  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  ho  mny  lisivc 
promised,  arc  not  only  without  law  but  npninst 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infrinj^d 
in  this  interference  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  tliiit 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  tho  Seccctarj's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  declares  that  such  civil  <iuit 
cannot  be  maintainett.  I  consider  the  mission 
as  illegal  in  itself,  and  involving  a  triple  illegal- 
\ij^  first,  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself,  who  was  sent  to  a  place  where  ho  had 
no  right  to  go ;  next,  as  it  concerns  tho  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages,  and  whoso  suit  is  de- 
clared to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  the  answer  given  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  future  welfare  of  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  the  "  instructions  "  which  were 
given  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  the  answer  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  the  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption — a  speech  for  Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  "  instructions," 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  the  answer  to  his  demand ;  and  as  such 
was  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  bemg  en- 
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tirt'ly  sntisfiictory.  This  quotation  took  place 
on  the  filh  (lay  of  May,  several  days  before  the, 
so  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
referred  to  these  inst.  actions  as  being  satis- 
fiictory,  and  silenced  all  further  inquiry  al)Out 
the  affair,  by  showing  that  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, in  ))oint  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of  nationa.  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public. 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  of  McLeod 
is  persuasively  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
favor  of  Jlr.  Forsyth's  answer ;  and  that  an- 
swer was  ft  peremptory  refusal  either  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  liis  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  given 
iu  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tained. In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, wc  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselves.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    lie  says : 

"However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
regulated  State,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  ab- 
solute sovereign  to  model  at  bis  pleasure  all  the 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  fault  committed  by  the  citizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  Scorn  a  nation,  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  injured  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jury, of  which  the  citizen  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument.    If  the  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the  iniliridiinl  uho  /um  i/otu  the  A^ 
jury,  she  may,  vilhnul  scruple,  bring  him  U 
JHHtice,  and  punish  him.  If  ho  has  escnpcd, 
and  returned  to  h\A  own  country,  she  ought  tc 
apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  justice  done  In 
the  case." 

This  is  tlie  case  before  us.  The  malefactor  is 
taken,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.  HLs  im- 
puted crime  is  murder,  arson,  and  robbery. 
His  government,  by  assuming  his  crime,  cannot 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defeat  our  right  to  try  and 
punish  him  according  to  law.  The  assumption 
of  h's  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  cul- 
pable, and  gives  us  an  additional  offender  to 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.  Wo  may  proceed 
against  one  or  both  5  but  to  give  up  the  indi- 
vidual when  we  have  him,  without  redress  from 
the  nation,  which  justifies  him,  is  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  fortune 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  virtual, 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  claim  to  redress 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  clear,  and  the  law  of  the 
patriot  heart  is  equally  clear.  The  case  needs 
no  book,  no  more  than  the  hanging  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambristcr  required  the  justification  of 
books  when  General  Jackson  was  in  the  hom- 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.  A  band  of  for- 
eign volunteers,  without  knowing  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their  filo 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundary  river 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  upon 
the  soil,  and  under  the  fiag  of  their  country ; 
give  no  quarter — make  no  prisoners— distin- 
guish not  between  young  and  old — innocent  or 
guilty — kill  all — add  fire  to  the  sword — send 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the  falls  in 
fiames — and  run  back  under  cover  of  the  same 
darkness  which  has  concealed  their  approach. 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  to  call  this 
an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  perpetrators  are 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  must  be 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiating  with  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  This  is  absurd.  It  is 
futile  and  ridiculous.  Common  sense  condemns 
it.  The  heart  condemns  it.  Jackson's  exam- 
ple in  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  should  ren- 
der ourselves  contemptible  if  wc  took  any  such 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  act  was  done  by 
the  sovereign's  command.  He  shows,  in  fp.ct, 
that  it  was  not  so  done ;  and  we  know  f Itat  it 
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JTM  nut.  It  vraa  tlie  act  of  ToluntcerA,  un- 
known to  the  Brititth  government  until  it  wax 
over,  and  unasnumed  by  them  for  three  yeai-s 
ofttT  it  occurred.  The  net  occurreil  in  Decem- 
ber, 1837  5  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  de- 
manded redress  fur  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  British  goTomment  did  not  then  oxsumo  it, 
nor  did  they  asgumc  it  at  all  until  McLeod  wns 
caught.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
nnd  justify,  and  evidently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.  The  assumption  is 
void.  Governments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  individuals.  It  is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
prise that  this  ofTcnco  can  bo  assumed ;  and  we 
know  this  aflair  was  no  such  enterprise,  and  is 
not  even  represented  as  such  by  the  British 
minister.  lie  calls  it  a  "<ran«ac<jon."  Three 
times  in  one  paragraph  ho  calls  it  a  "  tranaac' 
Hon  ;  "  and  whoever  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  bat- 
tle, being  characterized  as  a  transaction  ?  We 
apply  the  term  to  an  affair  of  business,  but 
never  to  a  military  operation.  How  can  we 
have  a  military  operation  without  war  ?  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  the  laws  of 
nations  exact  ?  This  was  no  military  enter- 
prise in  form,  or  in  substance.  It  was  no  at- 
tack upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
troops.  It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
diers, but  of  assassins  upon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.  Our  American  defenders  of  this 
<ict  go  beyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
a  military  enterprise.  They  take  different 
ground,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
in  setting  up  that  defence ;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister. 

incorrect  in  point  of  national  law,  I  hold 
these  instructions  to  have  been  derogatory  to 
us  in  point  of  national  character,  and  given  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
have  been  given  at  all.  They  were  giren  under 
a  formal,  deliberate,  official  threat  from  the 
minister ;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
from  high  and  respectable  sources.  The  minis- 
tor  says : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment/orma/Zw  t/ewaMt/«j  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
ais  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 


nature  of  the  ronwqucncen  which  must  t'n>u« 
from  a  wjeclion  of  this  diniaiul." 

Nothing  could  Iks  more  pn'rim>  nnd  fonnn 
than  ihin  deninnd — nothing    more    iii;rniflciint 
an<l  pnliMible  thnn  this  niennro.     It  i-<  such  no 
should  have   prc'viMited  any  nnswi-r — siirh   n« 
should  have  suspended  diplomntio  intetcoiirne— 
until  it  was   withdrawn.      Instond  of  tlint,  n 
most  sudden  nnd  precipitotc  answer  is  given  • 
and  one  that  grants  nil  that  the  Britisit  de 
manded,  nnd  more  too  ;  nnd  that  without  nsk 
ing  any  thing  from  them.     It  is  given  with  a 
linsto  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  regulnr  deliberation,   cabinet  council,  anil 
official  form.     The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  anu  may 
have  been  delivered  in  office  hrturs  of  that  day. 
The  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.     This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  given  in  two  days  ;  for  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  is  dies  von  ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  fur  business ;  nnd  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  bo  returning  to  the  church  and  state  times 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  office  of  tlio  Depart- 
ment of  State  open,  nnd  the  clerks  at  their 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  in  their  pews 
at  church.    The  answer,  then,  was  given  in  two 
days ;    and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  w  onderfully  with  the 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay — before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  which,  doubtless,  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  in  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  hare  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  ti.  have  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  the  one  that  was  given,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances?  Certainly  degradation  —  no- 
tional degradation — and  an  encouragement  to 
Qreat  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressive  course 
upon  us.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  she  gives  liberty 
to  our  slaves  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  tbeii 
transit  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another ;  she 
nurtures  in  London  the  societies  which  produced 
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Ihc  San  Poinin'ro  insurrection,  nml  which  arc 
preparing  a  Htnilar  iiimirrei'tidn  for  iih  ;  nnd  fhc 
18  tlio  MiiHtri'ss  <if  HiiljfctH  who  hold  iininonsc 
dtbfs  np;aiiist  our  Stuti.., and  for  the  payment  of 
nhich   the   niitional   Ruriinntee,  or   the   public 
iiinds,  are  wanted      She  has  many  points  of  ag- 
prcHsive  contact  upon  uh  ;  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  thiii  tnnic  euhniisHiun — this  abject  surrender 
of  Slcf-cod,  without  a  wonl  of  redress  for  the 
alfair  of  the  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
—what  is  the  efTect  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  press  us  and  threaten  us  on  every  other 
point  ?    It  must  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachments,  and  induce  her  to 
go  on  until  submission  to  further  outrage  be- 
comes impossible,  and  war  results  from  the 
cowardice  which  courage  would  have  prevented. 
On  this  head  the  history  of  many  nations  is  full 
of  impressive  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  a  nation  of  brave 
people  ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whoso  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submission  to  foreign 
bsult.    The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  long,  cowardly  and  corrupt — tyrannical  at 
home  and  cringing  abroad — was  a  s'gnal  instance 
of  this ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  it.     I  read 
from  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, wliich  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
VValpolo's  administration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  universal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  cost  the 
English  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

"  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  re- 
sentment, and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous, 
lie  knew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  ad- 
ministration. The  treasure  which  he  now  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
lie  expended  in  militiry  armainents :  the  wheels 
of  that  machine  on  which  he  had  raised  his  in- 
fluence would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  wnr,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  reseutuient  against  his  person  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  thecp  ronoidrrationi,  he  In- 
dustriously endeavored  to  avoid  a  nipturc,  and 
to  ol)tain  8ome  sort  of  MtiHfactif)n  by  dint  of 
tncnioriiils  and  negotiations,  in  which  hv  Utruy- 
id  Ills  own  fears  to  such  a  degree  as  animated 
the  Spaniarils  to  persist  in  their  depredations, 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disregard 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Walpole's  foreign 
policy ;  and  how  close  is  the  copy  wo  are  now 
presenting  of  it !  Under  the  scourge  of  Spanish 
outrage,  ho  was  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous ; 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  secretary  under 
British  outrage.  lie  wanted  the  public  treosura 
for  party  purpose,",  and  neglected  the  public  de- 
fences :  our  ministry  want  the  public  .ands  and 
the  public  money  for  doucenra  to  the  States, 
and  leave  the  Union  without  forts  and  ships. 
Walpole  sought  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint 
of  negotiation ;  our  minister  does  the  same.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyzed  by  the 
timidity  of  the  cabinet  at  home ;  so  is  ours  pani* 
lyzcd  at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  Fox 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  accumulated 
outrage,  coalitions  against  England,  universal 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  elevor 
tion  of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  whom 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  place  in 
the  British  army — that  of  comet  of  horse — for 
the  political  offence  of  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt — the  dismissed  comet — con- 
ducted with  glory  and  success  the  war  which 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat;  and,  that  the 
smallest  circumstances  might  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  mi- 
nister here  has  commenced  his  career  by  issuing 
an  order  for  treating  our  military  and  navftl  ofiS- 
cers  as  Pitt  was  treated  by  Walpole,  and  for  tho 
same  identical  offence. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  instmctions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  most  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
They  have  sunk  the  national  character  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  have  lost 
us  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  late  war 
and  by  the  glorious  administration  of  Jackson 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encourage  the 
haughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  We 
shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diplomacy 
in  our  impending  controversies  with  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  happy  and  fortunate  it  will  be  for  ua 
if,  by  correcting  our  error,  reiraclug  our  tUft, 
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hH-vTcring  our  manly  kttitudc,  discarUinf;  our 
diitribution  ichvtucH,  and  |)n>|wriiiR  for  wur,  wo 
Rhall  bfl  able  thereby  tu  pri'vt-nt  war,  and  to 
prcsorTc  our  riRhts. 

I  have  noTcr  belivvvd  our  Kngluh  dillicuUics 
free  from  danger.  1  huve  nut  Hpukcn  u|x)n  the 
N'ortheaHtcrn  question ;  but  the  senator  from 
that  State  who  Hits  on  my  right  (looking  at  sen- 
ator Willumh)  knows  my  opinion.  IIu  knowtt 
that  I  have  long  believed  that  nothing  could 
Bare  the  rights  of  Maino  6m/  the  tear  counte- 
nance of  our  gotemment.  Preparation  for  war 
might  prevent  war,  and  save  the  rights  of  the 
State.  This  has  been  my  opinion  ;  and  to  that 
point  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 
speeches;  1  have  opposed  all  distributions  of 
und  and  money ;  I  have  gone  for  ships,  forts 
and  cannon — the  ultima  ratio  of  Republics  as 
well  as  kings.  I  go  for  them  now,  and  declare 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
rights,  and  to  avoid  eventual  war  with  England, 
is  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  distribution,  and  to 
convert  our  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 
when  we  have  it,  into  caanon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hard  pressed  on  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden— prostrate  and  defenceless  there — the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  under 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  the  harmony 
of  its  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
I  grant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gossamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weasness. 
I  agree  that  the  Secretary  writes  well.  I  admit 
his  ability  even  to  compose  a  prettier  letter  in 
less  than  forty  days.  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  w^ith  the  question  of  right  and  wrong — of 
honor  and  shame — of  war  and  peace — with  a 
foreign  government  ?  In  a  contest  of  rhetori- 
cians, it  would  indeed  be  important ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ness, patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  bis  country. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman ; 
and  tried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  eo  encomiastically  dwelt  upon  here  ?  Its 
knowledge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
nations — its  firmness,  by  yielding  to  a  threat — 
its  patriotism,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
•—its  adherence  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
jf  our  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 
ivithout  receiving,  or  even  demanding,  cne  word 


of  nnlreiM  or  apolojry  f<<r  tlic  oiitrntce  iii«ii  tin 
Caroline  I 

The  letter,  bevidi-n  itH  laLikl  coiiei'scioii.*,  i^t  lii-- 
ficient  in  manly  tone-  in  Aiixiicun  fuluiK— in 
nerve — iu  foree— in  n'stntniint  of  injurious  iui> 
putatiuuit — and  in  enfoiceiiii  til  ofour  jui^t  clainm 
to  redress  for  blood  .-pill,  liriitory  iiivaili-*!, ami 
fiag  uutulted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  fieble  and  do' 
precator}'.  It  doi's  not  re|N.'l,  but  bept  oil'.  It 
does  not  recriminate,  but  dcHndri.  It  does  not 
resent  insult — not  e%cn  the  audacious  tliri'at — 
which  is  never  once  cumpluined  of,  nor  even 
alluded  to. 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction.    It  does  not  even  show  the  exitensc 
and  trouble  we  took  to  prevent  our  citizens  from 
crossing  the  lino  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents.    It  does  not  show  the  exiKinse  we 
were  at  in  raising  a  new  regiment  of  infantry 
expressly  for  that  service  (several  voices  said  yes, 
yes,  it  mentions  that).     Good,  let  it  be  credit- 
ed accordingly.    But  it  does  not  mention  the 
appropriation  of  $050,000  mado  at  one  time  for 
that  object ;  it  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  civil 
authorities  along  the  line  to  assist  in  restraining 
our  people ;  it  docs  not  mention  the  arrests  of 
persons,  and  seizures  of  arms,  which  we  mado ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  we 
instituted ;  it  docs  not  show  that  for  two  years 
wo  were  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  people;  and  that  this  expense  and  trouble 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  the  affair  of  the  Caroline.    The  British 
brought  us  an  immense  expense  by  that  affair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  thanks,  and  the 
Secretary  fails  to  remind  them.  The  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  the  indignant  energy  which  the 
declaration  required,  that  we  had  '■'^ permitted'* 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  join  the  insurgents.    It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gently, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case,  that  the  British  have 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  their 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt.    Great  numbers 
of  them  were  killed  in  action;    many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  circle — where  they  pme  out 
a  miserable  existence,  far,  far,  and  for  ever  re* 
moved  from  kindred,  home  and  friends. 
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The  fniiltM  of  the  IcttiT  arc  fnndamcntAl  and 
roilicnl — III)  luuiily  of  ciiiniioHitioii,  iio  tnnK'n 
an<l  fljjiiri'n,  no  flowt-n*  of  rht-torio — rnn  balnni-c 
or  fiU>sM  ov«'r.  'Jin;  oJijcrtions  ^ro  to  itH  xfiirit 
rikI  Hiihntnnct' — to  orrorn  of  fiwt  iiml  low — to  itM 
taiiu'iicsH  and  timidity — nnd  to  itH  total  oinin- 
aioii  to (Iciiiiiiid  rtMliexM  frum  tho  liritiMh  poTini- 
fni'iit  for  tlio  oiitin;irH  on  tho  Caroline,  which 
ilmt  gDVcrnnicnt  hafl  OfiHuincd.  She  ha«  now 
a^Kiinied  that  outra^  for  tho  flrnt  time — aa- 
"unicd  it  aftiT  three  jcnrH  of  refiiRal  to  fiprak  ; 
and  in  tlie  assumption  ofTors  not  one  word  of 
npolofry,  or  of  consolation  to  our  wounded  foel- 
ings.  She  claps  her  arms  akimbo,  and  avows 
tho  offence  ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  Iuh  long  and 
beautiful  letter,  finds  no  placo  to  insert  n  de- 
mand for  tho  assumed  outrage.  Ho  gives  up 
tho  culprit  subject,  and  deiniuidri  nothing  from 
tho  imperious  sovereign.  Ifo  lets  go  tho  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  a  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  all  claim  for  any  redress  of  any 
kind.  McLood,  the  culprit,  is  given  up :  ho  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  Tho  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  offence — demand  his  release 
—oiler  us  no  satisfaction :  and  wo  give  him  up, 
and  ask  no  satisfaction.  Tho  letter  demands 
nothing — literally  nothing :  and  in  that  respect 
again  degrades  us  as  much  as  the  surrender 
upon  a  threat  had  already  degraded  us.  Tbi .  is 
a  most  material  point,  and  I  mean  to  UKiko  it 
clear.  I  mean  to  show  that  tho  Secretary  in 
giving  up  tho  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  tho  assuming  superiors :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  show  by  reading 
from  his  own  letter.  I  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, and  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
pli'rhtest  approach  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
f'>  redress,  but  to  tho  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  over  to  hear  the  name 
of  tho  Caroline  mentioned  again.  These  two 
places  are  on  tho  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
OS  printed  by  our  order.  If  there  are  otiiers, 
let  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  road.  The  two  paragraphs  I  discover,  are 
these : 

"  This  s  ovemment,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
itself  abrv  r'^nroach  in  every  thing  respecting 
tho  prescr  a  •'*»!  of  P'Mtrality,  tho  observance 
of  tho  i-iiinc  I'i  of  nn-inter^'  'tion,  and  the 
strictest  -^"ntbriniiy,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
tules  c;'  iLteniJui'/ial  law,  but  l  doubts  not  that 


tho  world  will  do  it  tho  Justice  to  arknowledfrr 
that  it  has  wt  an  example  not  untit  to  b«  fol- 
lowv«l  by  otli<  m.  and  that,  by  itH  Htcady  Irginla- 
tion  on  t\\\n  uuml  im|K>rtaiit  xiibjert,  it  han  duua 
Homethiiig  i«  promote  {M'arcand  go4Ml  nei|thl)or< 
hiMxi  nmoii^  nations,  and  tuaiUam-e  thocifiliu- 
tion  of  mankind. 

"The  I'reHiilcnt  instnirts  the  nndiThignul  to 
sny,  in  concliiMim,  that  ho  contidesiO/  'rutiiH 
that  this  and  nil  other  qucst'Kiiti  if  difl'civr.ro 
between  the  two  governments  wdl  \h>  treated 
by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of  such  a  f^pirit  of 
candor,  justice,  and  nuitual  rfN|icct,  as  shall  give 
ar'turaiice  of  tiie  long  continuance  of  {icace  be- 
tween tho  two  countries." 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  possible 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  the  case  of 
tho  Caroline.  Certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  our  claim  to  n>  • 
dress.  I'he  first  paragraph  goes  no  fiirthcr  thim 
to  "  tnjst"  that  the  grounds  may  b^  prt  ( nud 
which  "justify  " — a  strange  word  in  su-  b  •  '  ) 
— tho  local  authorities  in  attacking  and  de  troy- 
ing  this  vessel ;  and  the  second  buries  it  all  up 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  nnd  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  other  questions  nnd  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Certainly  this  is  a 
farewell  salutation  to  the  whole  affair.  It  is  the 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.  It  is  the  parting 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  tho 
British  ministr}'.  They  have  taken  no  notico 
of  this  beautiful  letter :  they  have  returned  no 
answer  tu  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowledged 
its  receipt.  Tho  ministry,  the  parliament,  and 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  themselves  satis- 
fled — satisiied  with  the  answer  which  was  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  12th  of  Mai-ch.  They  cease 
to  speak  of  the  affair ;  and  the  miserable  Caro- 
line— plunging  in  flames  over  the  frightful  cata- 
ract, tho  dead  and  the  dying  both  on  board — iH 
treated  as  a  gone-by  procession,  which  has  lost 
its  interest  for  ever.  Mr.  Webster  has  given  it 
up,  by  deferring  it  to  general  settlement ;  and 
in  so  giving  itriv  ias  i;ot  o'.ly  abandoned  the 
rights  and  honor'>t'hi'?''>  tiii'rv,  butvio'n*'"!  the 
laws  of  diplou  '  i"U  '•<  ■  ^e.  Outru,3t;b  and 
insults  are  nevci-  aderred  to  a  general  settle- 
ment. They  are  settled  per  ae — and  promptly 
and  preliminarily.  All  other  negotiations  cease 
until  the  insult  and  outragejs  settled.  That  is 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  case. 
She  assumes  tho  arrest  of  McLeod  to  be  an 
offence  to  tho  British  crown,  and  dropping  all 
other  questions  of  difference,  demands  instant 
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repantion  for  that  <iflr«nrt«.  Mr.  Wthttcr  nhonld 
h»vu  (loiio  tlic  itaino  \>y  tho  i>lii-nce  to  hiit  rrxin- 
try.  It  w«H  jirior  in  tiiiu'.  u  1  »li.»iil(l  h»Te  J»c«'n 
jirior  in  Hi'ltli-nicnt — it  nil  r\,  -  iIm'  twooirvn- 
con  phoiild  Imvo  Inn-n  ofttNil  tom'tlnr  Innloail 
of  Ihnt  ho  hnstfJiH  to  luiikt.'  r<pnnHiHii  [  • 'U 
Ilriti.sh— (loos  it  in  |k  r-'m — ami  wilhitut  wrMii^ 
OTcn  to  draw  up  u  letter  in  rcplj  tu  M  F<>z ! 
nnd  thi'n,  of  hid  own  liend.  u.  (Vrn  our  lomj.laiitt 
to  a  general  iettlenicnt.  This  in  nnheanl  of, 
either  in  national  or  individual  iuHuli  .  What 
would  we  think  of  a  man,  whu  being  innultcd 
by  an  outrage  to  his  family  in  hin  house,  nhould 
Buy  to  tho  pcrpetratora :  "  Wo  have  Bomo  out- 
Htanding  accounts,  and  Komo  day  or  other  wo 
aiay  have  a  general  settlement ;  and  thin,  I  tnist 
you  will  Bcttlo  this  outrage."  What  would  Iw 
said  of  an  individual  in  such  a  ca.se,  must  be 
said  of  ourselves  in  this  case.  In  vain  do  gen- 
v'cmen  point  to  tho  paragraph  in  tho  letter,  so 
powerfuil;*  drawn,  which  paints  tho  destruction 
of  tho  Caroline,  and  the  slaughter  of  tho  inno- 
cent 08  well  as  tho  guilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
her.  That  paragnii)h  aggravates  tho  demerit 
of  tho  letter:  for,  after  bo  well  showing  tho 
enormity  of  tho  wrong,  and  our  just  title  to  re- 
dress, it  abandons  tho  case  without  tho  slightest 
atonement.  But  that  letter,  with  all  it.s  ample 
beauties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  tho  imprcss- 
inent  and  abduction  of  tho  person  claimed  as  a 
British  subject,  because  ho  was  a  fugitive  rcbol. 
Whether  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil — could  not  even  bo  given  up  un- 
der tho  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
even  if  iu  force,  which  only  applied  to  personal 
and  not  to  political  oifenccs.  But  that  letter, 
was  for  Buncombe  :  it  was  for  home  consump- 
tion :  it  was  to  justify  to  tho  American  people 
on  the  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th  of  March.  It  was  superscribed  to  Mr. 
Fox,  but  written  for  our  own  people :  and  bo 
Mr.  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt. 

But  gentlemen  point  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumph,  as  showing 
phick  and  fight  in  our  Secretary:  it  is  tho 
phrase,  "  bloody  and  exasperated  war " — and 
eonsiikr  this  phrase  as  a  euro  for  all  deflciencies. 
AIm  !  it  would  .seem  to  have  been  the  very  thing 
which  did  the  business  for  our  Secretary.  That 
blood,  with  war,  and  exasperation,  seems  to  have 
bftStca^d  his  submission  to  the  British  demand. 


But  how  waa  it  with  Mr.  Fox  7    l>M  It  ha«t«n 
hii  inclination  to  parify  u*  1     Did  !)*■  tnkc  it  aa 
a  thing  to  qui<-krn  him  1  or,  did  tlic   llrilinh 
p)V(>nm)i'nt  Atl  it  om  an  iii)lu(i-iii<-iit.  i>r  htiiiiit. 
liiK  to  ha!<ti'n  atont'iiu-tit  for  the  iiii'iiy  i)m  v  ^hi'I 
MMuniiil  J    Not  at  all  I    Far  fimn  it  t    Mr.  Yi*% 
iM  not  take  fri):ht,  and  aiw»>r  m  t««  <la,\<ti 
not  has  he  annwfn>d  yet !  nor  will  hec-viT  whil« 
PU'-h  poiilU'  t|ii^tU'S  nrt'    written  V>  liiin.     Its 
eir»('  u|«)n  tho  liriti-li  muiiclrj-  »»  oliown  liy 
tho  inanini  in  which  thry  Iw  ^>  tri'HtiMl  it— tho 
coiitrmpt  of  sikiKf.     Xo,  nil- :  inr^tcid  of  llir*o 
g«'ntle  plir!u<eH,  there  ought  lo  havu  Uh'ii  two 
briof  wnpU  Mj^ken  to  Mir,  Fo.\ — lirat,  your  li-t- 
tcr  contains  a  threu    ;  am.!  the  AnuTiciiii  (r»»Vfm- 
mcnt  does  not  ni-vrotinle  under  a  timiit ;  iwj-t, 
your  governiiif  ^i  Iws  a--iiim<'d  the  Caroline  rnut- 
ragcto  the  liiirid  Stales,  and  nowatotn"  for  \\  : 
and  an  to  .Mcl.eod,  h<  i.s  in  the  handx  "f  justior, 
and  will  l>v  tried  for  hi.s  crimes,  acconUng  to  tht 
law  of  mitions.    Thi.^  is  the  answer  wli    li  ought 
to  have  Ix^cn  ^'ven.     Hut  not  so.     Iiisiant  hub- 
mission  on  our  part,  wa.s  tho  resolve  and  the 
act.     Forty  (In      afterwards  this  fine  letter  waa 
delivered.    Urn  >rtunato  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  many  reisi  'Cts,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  au« 
Bwcr  for,  atkd  tli  t  is  for  its  place,  or  order — its 
collocation  and  C'  nncction — in  tho  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies    eforo  us;  and  also  in  its  as- 
•umption  to  "enciisu"  tho  Crittenden  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Fox— which  had  been  pe-sor.illy 
delivered  to  him  forty  days  before.    Tli  •  letter 
is  printed,  in  tho  donmient,  before  the  '• .  wtruo- 
tions,"  though  writt-.n  forty  days  after  them; 
and  purports  to  "en  lose"  what  had  been  long 
before  delivered.   Sii .  tho  case  of  McLcod  is  not 
an  isolation :  it  Ib  not  a  solitary  act :  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  it.'^'  !f.    But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  large  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.    It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  i  le  oggressivo  conduct  of 
Qreat  Britain  toward.'^  the  United  States — her 
encroachments  on  the  >tate  of  Maine — her  occu- 
pation of  our  territory  on  tho  Oregon — her  inso- 
lence in  searching  our  -  essels  on  tho  coast  of 
Africa — the  Uberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
het  islands,  when  in  transition  from  one  part 
of  tho  Union  to  another— her  hatching  in  Lon- 
Jon  for  the  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  forty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo : 
and  the  ominous  unofficial  intimation  to  onr 
aforesaid  Secretary,  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  for  tho  European  debts  of  the  Individual 
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States.  The  McLeod  cose  mixes  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these  ;  and  the  biiocchb  which  has  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  cusc,  may  bring  us 
threats  in  all  tlie  other  cxscs ;  and  blows  to 
back  thuin,  if  not  settled  to  British  liking. 
Submission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  jH-'ople — a  wonderful  people ;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  larger  than  two  of  our  States,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  commanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
over  an  extent  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  tlic  greatest  of  empires — that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs — was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occupation — 
an  ex-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  in  which  their  fleets  go 
forth  to  capture  and  destroy — to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  ;  and  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
of  plundered  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
their  soil ;  and,  safe  thus  far  from  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroad.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plunder — and-  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  forbearance — is  their 
policy  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  rpon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  these  compendious  tactics.  We 
all  deprecate  a  war  with  that  people — none  de- 
precate it  more  than  I  do — not  for  its  dangers, 
but  for  its  effects  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  tw^o  countries,  and  its  injury  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  truckling  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
douceurs  to  the  States  what  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  our  first  war  with  this  people,  when  only  u 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  w^hat  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  contest :  the  result  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
points,  we  were  just  ready  to  light  upon  Canada 
with  an  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  glories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
war  with  that  nation,  woe  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  the  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
arc  their  kin  and  kith  ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  sympathies  and  affections,  which  statutes 
and  proclamations  cannot  control. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

KEFL'SAL  OF  TIIK  IIOfSK  TO  ALLOW  RECEiSB 
COMMITTKES. 

Two  propositions  submitted  at  this  session  to 
allow  committees  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  collect 
information  on  industrial  subjects — commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture — with  a  view  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  efiect  of  bringing 
oi.t  a  very  full  examination  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject—under all  its  aspects,  of  constitutionali- 
ty and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  wa*- 
brought  on  by  the  principal  proposition,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Committeo 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

"  liesolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  fait 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evi- 
dence at  the  principal  poi-ts  of  entry  and  else- 
where, as  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  upon  the 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  of  procuring,  gen- 
erally, such  information  as  may  be  useful  to 
Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
which  may  bo  attempted  at  the  next  session." 

On  this  resolution  there  was  but  little  said. 
The  previous  question  was  soon  called,  and  the 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majority — lOG  to 
104.  A  reconsideration  was  instantly  moved 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  which,  afler 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  lOG  to  90.  The 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table :  from 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwards  a  mod- 
ification of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
in  these  words : 

"  liesolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  eleven 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  be 
from  any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  entry  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  rates  of 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  manufac  uring, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  of  procuring,  generally,  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  useful  to  Congress  in  any 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  which  may  be  at- 
tempted at  the  next  session. 

"  liesolved,  further.  That  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  em- 
ploy  a  clerL" 
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A  motion  was  made  by  Ingcrsoll  which 
6roiight  up  the  question  of  recess  committees 
on  their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneous 
considerations  which  a  proiiosition  for  such  a 
committee,  for  a  |)articular  purpose,  would  al- 
ways introduce.  lie  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "/o  sit  during  the  recess."  This  was 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.  In 
this  form  the  objections  to  such  committees 
were  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insui)cr- 
able.  In  the  first  pLicc,  no  warrant  could  be 
found  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 
itself  by  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 
and  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  adjournment 
for  which  the  constitution  provides,  and  with 
those  immunities  to  members  which  arc  limited 
to  the  term  of  service,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  to  and  from  Congress.  No  warrant 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 
practical  reasons  against  them  presented  them- 
selves more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 
question  was  examined.  The  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  faction  and  favoritism,  was  seen  to 
be  imminent.  Committees  might  be  appointed 
to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 
sions for  nine  months  in  the  year — spending 
their  time  idly,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 
drawing  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 
Congress  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 
ances for  contingencies.  If  one  committee 
might  be  so  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 
the  House  chose  :  if  by  one  House,  then  by 
both :  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 
then  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  public  expense. 
All  Congress  might  be  so  employed:  but  it 
was  probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 
each  in  its  turn,  would  so  favor  its  own  parti- 
sans, and  for  its  own  purposes.  The  practical 
evils  of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 
more  and  more  examined  :  and  finally,  the 
whole  question  was  put  to  rest  bj'  the  decided 
sense  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 
voting  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
not  to  be  taken  up  again:  a  convenient,  and 
compendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 
brings  on  the  direct  vote,  without  discussion, 
<nd  without  the  process  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  cut  off"  deoai-e. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House;  and, 
what  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  Recess  com- 
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mittces  have  l)ecn  appointed  from  that  b<Mly ; 
and  each  case  of  such  ap|Miintmcnt  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  palmy  days  of  the  I  nited  Statoii 
Bank,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  that  bank, 
appointed  on  tiio  motion  of  its  own  friends  to 
examine  it — sjHMiding  the  whole  recess  in  the 
work :  and  concluding  with  a  re{)ort  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assailing 
those  who  opposed  it.  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  been  appoint- 
ed ;  but  under  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example ;  and  with  consequences 
v.'hich  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
tjiey  are  subject ;  and  of  which,  faction,  f:\vorit- 
ism,  personal  objects,  ungovernable  cxjiense, 
and  little,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OF  FOREIGN  MI». 
SIGNS  BY  I{E1)UCIN0  THE  NUMBEU. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  be- 
come more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pui-sued  until  its  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jeffersonian  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  was  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Jlr.  Charles  Jared  Ingeisoll  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missions  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  of,  how  far  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  missions 
and  control  them  by  withholding  compensa- 
tion ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
policy?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples :  Mr.  IngersoU  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
aud  that  the  ministers  to  Spain  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  chargfeships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con- 
sidered the  appointment  of  these  ministers  aa 
giving  them  "vested  rights  in  their  salitries,'' 
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■nd  that  the  Ilrnise  was  hound  to  vote.  Mr. 
Iiigcrsoll  scouted  tJiis  idea  of  "  vcfitcd  rights." 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  Judged  it  necessary, 
as  tho  British  parliament  ha.s  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  by  withholding  the  supplies :  but  it 
would  re(iuirc  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  after 
the  appomtment  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  IIou.se  ought  to  lay  aside  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obviously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  every  mission ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the  number : 
and  with  this  view  he  should  oifcr  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation ;  and  he  believed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would-  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr.  Ingcrsoll  rejoined  on 
tho  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and  said : 

"  If  the  stand  he  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tual'y  lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
the  resolution  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  shoald  be  content.  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  ;  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  enough  of  constitutional  feeling, 
of  the  esjirit  du  corps,  to  lead  them  to  insist 
■upon  their  right.  Ho  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
President's  appointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  appointee  to  his  salary  as  minister. 
Euch  a  doctrine  would  be  monstrous.  The 
House  might  be  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  the  force 
of  a  contract,  to  appropriate  for  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  principle  totally 
extra  vimnia  mundi.  Mr.  I.  disclaimed  op- 
posing these  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents  ;  he  alluded  to  the  multiplica- 
ition  of  missions  to  and  from  this  country  as  in- 
troducing examples  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  citizens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
•:hu«ott8  [Mr.  Gushing]  perfectly  well  knew 


that  originally  all  public  mi<<f>ionB  were  tem)to> 
rary  ;  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  foreign  mis- 
sion was  unheard  of.  This  was  an  invention 
of  modem  times ;  and  it  had  been  Mr.  JetliiT- 
Hon's  opinion  that  such  missions  oiiiilit  not  to 
exist.  It  was  high  time  that  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  that  at 
the  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  bring  for- 
ward and  press  his  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  whole  system 
of  foreign  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  his  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  tho 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ;  but  which  has  not  yet  produced  tho 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resolve : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  in'structed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  dip- 
lomatic department  of  the  government,  by  di- 
minishing the  number  of  ministers  and  other 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  bencfiiction,  and  a  great 
honor  to  the  member  who  should  do  it,  for  some 
ardent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  subject — re- 
vive Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pursue  the  in- 
quiry through  all  the  branches  which  belong  to 
it :  and  they  are  many.  First :  The  full  mission 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, formerly  created  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  courts,  and 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  lavished  in 
profusion ;  and  at  secondary  courts ;  and  filled 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  them ;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  rapidly,  to 
accommodate  political  partisans ;  and  as  a  mere 
party  policy,  recalling  a  political  opponent  to 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  tlie  en- 
voys extraordinary  into  virtual  ministers  resi- 
dent. In  the  second  place,  there  are  no  pleni- 
potentiaries now — no  ministers  with  full  powers 
— or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  to  copy 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  they  are  told. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  business 
themselves,  either  actually  making  the  treaty  at 
home  while  tho  minister  is  idle  abroad,  or  virtu- 
ally by  writing  instructions  for  homo  effect,  often 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  and  con- 
taining every  word  the  minister  is  to  say — with 
orders  to  apply  for  fresh  instructions  at  every 
new  turn  the  business  takes.    And  communica- 
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tions  have  now  hpoomc  eo  ra|iid  and  facile  that 
the  entire  tK^rotiation  may  be  comhicted  at  home 
— the  important  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  beinf?  reduced  to  the  fnnc- 
tions  of  a  mefl8enf;er.  In  the  third  place,  all 
the  missions  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
the  policy  and  interest  of  our  country,  which 
wants  no  entangling  alliances  or  connections 
abroad;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  Ireasury,  which 
is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  mimeious  diplomatic 
establishment  in  Europe,  not  merely  useless, 
but  pernicious.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  foreign 
intcrconrse  has  become  inordinately  expensive, 
costing  above  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  and  for  ministers  who  do  not  compare 
with  the  John  Marshalls  of  Virginia,  the  John 
Quincy  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  the  Rufus  Kings, 
Albert  Oallatins,  James  Monroes,  the  Living- 
stons, and  all  that  class,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  which 
did  not  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it — and 
represented  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Prominently  among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
ing reform,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  United  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mis- 
sion without  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  per- 
petual succession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
from  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
rank  higherthan  a  charge  except  when  a  special 
service  is  to  be  performed  and  then  nationally 
composed:  and  the  expenses  inexorably  brought 
back  within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Such  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
matic foreign  intercourse  has  long  required — 
which  80  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  correction 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
his  resolution  ;  and  al  the  evils  of  which  have 
nearly  doubled  since.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
House  of  Rep'^sentatives,  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  sole  constitu- 
tional originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
do  it  OS  the  British  House  of  Commons  checks 
the  king,  the  lords  and  the  ministry — by  with- 
holding the  supplies. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

IXKBINOEMKNT    OF    TIIK    TAKIFF    COMri»»Ml!'B 

ACT    (IK    KV!:     (OUKKCTluN     OK    ABUSES    IM 
DKAWBACKS 

The  histor}',  both  ostensible  and  secrcct,  of  this 
act  has  bc-en  piven,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  tlio 
fate  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  inumerable  speeches,  declarcfl 
to  depend  upon  il  s  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved  the  Union :  the  corollary  of  that 
assumption  was,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.    Equally  vain  and  idle  were  both 
the  assumption  and  the  inference !  nnd  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  appeared  to  the  outside  observer  as  the 
authors  of  the  act :  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  its  real  archi- 
tects— the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  itb  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    It  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  part  to  last  nine  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  :  the  other  part  to 
last  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consuming  interest.    Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, and  the  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  a  felo  tie  se  from  the  beginning,  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it.  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity- 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (which  protec- 
tive tariflf  had  become) ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him :  and  with  Iwth,  it  was  a  piece 
of  policy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention : 
and  a  device  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  the  ensuing  se»* 
sion  of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  pledged  to  a  revenue  tariff  and  incidental 
protection :  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  C'ou- 
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pivsn  were  iintler  tlio  Hamo  {jled«() :  the  public 
(kbt  T.-a8  rajiidly  verftin^  to  extinction:  and 
l)'<tli  the  circumstances  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
i<^m{)er  of  the  government  were  in  harmony 
with  tlie  wishes  of  tlie  people  for  a  "judicious 
tariff;"  hmited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
plain  government,  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
cucouiagement  to  the  home  production  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
A'.l  this  wa.s  ready  to  bo  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  .subject  of  the  tariff,  when 
tlio  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ptoveniment  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manufacturers  their  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  be  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  datied  articles.  A'!  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
tiie  government  wanted  the  first  seven  jH-ars, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — that  th  j  re- 
.sult  would  bo  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  in'-roase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  deception  to  the  anti- 
tariif  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fully  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
lime:  but  a  cry  was  got  up, by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Union :  this  bill  was  proclaimed 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  God-send :  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union — the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  the  two  ostensible  architects  of 
the  measure  (each  having  worked  in  his  own 
interest,  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  ambition  upon  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 
The  time  had  come  for  testing  these  opinions. 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  comproinige 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  course:  within 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  begin.  Thu 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  no. 
ccssity  of  loans  and  taxes  to  carry  on  the  govcru' 
meut :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  had  been 
passed :  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fourteen  milliona 
moro  was  depending ;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity : 

"  He  took  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  by 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  to  come  off  on  the 
1st  January,  1834;  and  on  the  1st  January, 
1836,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted ;  on  the 
Ist  January,  1838,  another  tenth ;  and  on  tho 
1st  January,  1840,  another  tenth;  and  on  tho 
1st  January,  1842,  throe  tenths  more  ;  and  on 
the  1st  July,  1842,  the  rcniaininjc  three  tenths 
were  to  be  deducted,  so  tliat,  on  that  day,  what 
was  usually  termetl  the  compromi.se  aci,  was  to 
go  fully  into  efl'ect,  and  reduce  tho  revenue  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  It  appeared  from  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  (he  meant  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  document 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  of  imports 
for  the  seven  years  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive, 
that  there  were  imported  into  this  country  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventy-cix  thousord  s-^ven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  which  seventy- 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  three-  hundred  and  twelve  dollara  were 
free  of  duty,  and  sixty-  nne  million  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  paid  duty.  Then,  having  these 
amounts,  and  knowing  that,  by  the  compromise 
act,  articles  paying  duty  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  reduced 
down  to  that  standard,  and  all  were  to  pay  only 
20  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  re- 
venue from  that  source  1  Why,  its  gross  amount 
would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers— 
that  is,  taking  the  average  of  goods  imported  in 
the  last  seven  years,  the  whole  gross  amount  ot 
duty  that  would  pass  into  the  Treasury,  did  all 
the  imported  articles  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
duty,  would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars — say  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  round  numbers." 

Thus  the  compromise  act,  under  its  second 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteen  mil« 
lions  of  dollars — little  more  than  half  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required.  Mr 
Fillmore  pa.ssed  in  review  the  difiercnt  modes 
by  which  money  could  be  raised.    First,  by 
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KMnn:  and  rejectefl  that  mwle  a«  only  to  Ik« 
nsrd  temporarilj,  and  until  taxes  of  anmc  kind 
c>)uld  bo  levied.    Next,  by  direct  taxation :  and 
n?jectcd  that  mode  as  Iwins  contmry  to  the 
habita  and  fcelinp:8  of  tho  people.    Thirdly,  by 
duties*  and  preferred  that  mode  ns  bcinjf  the 
one  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  tax  became,  in  a  larpe  de<?rco, 
voluntary — according  to  the  tast*  of  the  pnyer 
in  purchasing  foreign  goods.  lie,  therefore,  with 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  preferred  that 
mode,  although  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 
compromise.      His  bill    proposed   twenty  per 
centum  additional  to  the  existing  duty  on  ccr- 
t.'un  specified  articles — suflicient  to  make  up  the 
amount  wanted.    This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 
sure so  much  vaunted  when  passed,  and  which 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  ftivor 
of  one  of  tho  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 
plaint and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said  ; 

In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
characteristics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
it  strongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
that  duties  were  to  bo  levied  for  revenue  only, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
Kary  to  the  supply  of  tho  economical  wants  of 
the  government.    IFe  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  language  of  the  compromise — a 
principle  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  all 
time  to  come  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is,  said  he,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
revenue  are  to  be  raised  to  t.uch  an  amount  only 
as  is  necessary  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.    Some  incidental  protection 
must  necessarily  be  given,  and  he,  for  one,  com- 
ing from  an  anti-tariff  portion  of  the  country, 
would  not  object  to  it.     But  said  he,  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams],  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  compromise  binding,  because  it  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
New  England  was  not  a  party,  and  it  was  cram- 
med down  her  throat  by  the  previous  question, 
he  voting  against  it.   Tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  to-day  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
he  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  which 
he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  South,  and  that 
object  gained,  there  was  no  longer  reason  for 
adhering  to  it. 

*'  Did  the  gentleman  contend  that  no  law  was 
binding  on  New  England,  and  on  him,  unless  it 
is  sanctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dele- 

Eation?  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
inding,  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
aot.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  give 
Ihe  public  lands  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  ti)  tho  dogs.  Sir.  if  tin-  l;inil->  ar--  x* 
Ito  given  to  the  StafeK.  if  upwnrd><  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  lie  deilucted  fi-oni  that  source  of 
reveiuio.  and  we  are  then  to  U-  told  tlint  ttii> 
furnishes  a  jiretext.  tlr>t  lor  Ixirrowiii;.:,  niul  tl^  n 
for  taxing  the  jn'oplo,  we  ni;iy  well  feel  cause  fir 
insisting  on  the  obligations  of  the  compromise, 
Sir,  said  Mr.  (J.,  gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  coinpromiso  net,  ainl 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  •■{ 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  jieop'e 
themselves  will  adhen-  to  it  as  the  means  <  f 
averting  the  greatest  of  (  vil-»  But  he  had  see'i 
enough  to  sliow  him  that  the  jjower  of  giviiiLr 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  an  1 
he  should  not  be  surpri.sod  to  see  a  propositii  ;i 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States — for  the  nior" 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  (1.  i-aid 
that  he  was  opposeil  to  the  hurrying  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  session. 
Let  us  wait  imtil  suflicient  information  is  f>li- 
taincd  to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.     Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  niillic  ins 
of  dollars  fi'om  articles,  all  of  which,  under  i!ie 
compromise  act,  are  either  free  of  duty  or  lialil.! 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.    Let  us  not 
be  told  that  on  account  of  the  ai)proi)riations  f^r 
a  home  .squadron,  and  for  fortifications  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions:  of  dollars,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.     We  have  al- 
ready borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  tho  year,  Mr.  Ewinir 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions. 
which  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars  of  available  means  in  tho  Treasury.    Tin  ii 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  tho  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  there  would  be  more  than 
twenty  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  expiration  of  tho  next  se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress.   Are  we  to  be  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we 
aro  to  increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  to  the 
Suites  this  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposit 
act  ?    No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  the  other  House  [tho 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  trust  will  ever 
hang  there.   Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  source  will,  in  tho  coming  four 
jfcars,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.     But  these 
measures  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.    This 
wa,s  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  regular  session — inasmuch  as  the  Conunittee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  conteu.- 
plating  the  organization  of  a  select  committei', 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  ia  the  revision  of  the  tariff  for  revenue — aii'i 
ina,smuch  as  the  compromise  goes  fully  into 
operation  in  July  next, — he  thought  that  wis- 
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(lorn,  an  well  as  jiistiro.  (leinnndcfl  that  they 
f'lioiild  not  Imrry  tlirouj;Ii  so  im|Kjrtant  a  rm-a- 
mrt',  wliin  it  was  not  alwolutfly  CBscntial  to 
t!n'  wants  of  tlic  povcrninent. 

"  After  some  further  reiiiarkH,  Mr.  (J.  said 
tiiat  it  was  time  tliat  lie  and  )iiH  whi^  friends 
biiould  understand  one  anotlier.  lie  wanted 
now  to  nnderstand  wliat  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
fiples  of  the  wliip  l»ar(y,  of  which  he  was  an 
hnniblc  nu-inbor.  He  had  for  six  or  seven  years 
lieen  a  niemlar  of  timt  party,  and  thoupht  he 
nndiTstood  their  principles,  but  he  much  feared 
that  he  had  Iwen  actinp  under  some  delusion  ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  liere  topcther,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  which 
Mr.  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  friends, 
was  a  sort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Cl.iy  to  stand  by 
tlie  act  of  1833.  lie  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  compromise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other:  and  now.  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingcrsoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefs, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
liously  saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  government),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise ;  and  treated  it  as  glory  that  had 
passed  by : 

"  I  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  venerable  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — what  may  bo  called  the  perpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  saved  this 
glorious  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
1  ersons  who  are  said  to  have  accomplished  it. 
After  all,  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitory protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant.  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  economi- 
cal or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which,  at  this  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unravel.  Undiscriminating  impost,  twenty 
per  cent,  flush  throughout,  on  all  articles  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  by  their  ad- 
vocates that  it  will.  The  present  bill  is  to  be 
transient ;  we  are  to  have  more  particular,  more 
thorough  and  permanent  laws  hereafter.  "With- 
out giving  in  my  adhesion  to  the  compromise 
act.  or  announcing  opposition  to  it,  I  hope  to  sec 


such  povemmrnt  as  will  ensure  otead^v  oniplo» 
mcnt,  at  good  wages,  by  which  1  mean  liigh 
wages,  paid  in  hard  money  ;  no  others  can  Iju 
goixl,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  at  all ;  ftir 
every  branch  of  industry,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  navigation,  that  palmy 
state  of  a  country,  to  wJiich  this  of  all  others  i.s 
entitled,  j)iilcln:i  rimo  fjtipulijimti'fiu.'^ 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  .South  Carolina,  the  intimato 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  raised  his  voice 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  act  which  had  been 
kept  in  good  faith  by  the  free-trade  party,  and 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injurious  to  them, 
and  was  now  to  be  impaired  the  moment  it  was 
to  become  beneficial : 

'■  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  denied 
the  binding  force  of  the  compromise  act.  Was 
this  the  doctrine  of  tho  party  in  power  ?  Mr. 
P.  had  wished  to  hear  from  Kentucky,  that  he 
might  discover  whether  this  had  been  deter- 
mined in  conclave.  The  straggle  would  be  se- 
vere to  bring  back  the  system  of  182-1,  '28,  and 
'32.  Tho  fact  could  no  longer  be  disguised; 
and  gentlemen  might  prepare  themselves  for  the 
conflict.  He  saw  plainly  that  this  bill  was  to 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  tariff"  policy  would  be  again  thrown  open 
as  thotigh  the  compromise  net  had  no  existence. 
Was  this  fair  ?  In  1835-«,  when  the  last  ad- 
ministration had  taken  possession  of  power,  it 
was  determined  that  the  revenue  must  be  re- 
duced; but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  insisted 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  compro- 
mise act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  forbear  and  let 
that  act  run  its  course.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  then  come  up  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  speech ;  for  they  had  already  received  the 
benelit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  doc- 
trine was  all  right  and  proper ;  but  now,  when 
the  South  came  to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  benefit, 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  compromise 
was  as  nothing.  One  gentleman  had  said  that 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  to  carry 
on  the  government ;  another,  that  twenty-seven ; 
another,  that  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  last  opin- 
ion, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  In- 
gkhsoll]  agreed.  And,  as  this  sum  could  not 
be  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent,  the 
compromise  must  be  set  aside.  Until  lately  Mr. 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  he  had  ex- 
pected that  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  that 
act  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  tariff 
question  must  be  met  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth." 

Very  justly  did  ilr.  Pickens  say  that  ihe  bill 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  opemting  inju 
riously  to  the  consumers — thai  no  alteration 
would  be  allowed  in  it.    That  was  the  course 
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of  the  Confjri'ss  to  Kiich  a  clojjn'o  that  a  i>nl- 
[lable  error  in  relation  to  drawhacks  was  not  al- 
lowed to  \yc  rectified,  thonph  plunilering  the  Trea- 
sury of  some  hundreds  of  thoii.-yind.s  of  dollars 
per  annum.  But  the  new  bill  was  to  be  pa.sscd  : 
it  was  a  neoes-sity  :  for,  in  the  langtiaf^e  of  Mr. 
Adomn,  tlie  compromise  act  had  bejrRarcd  the 
Treasury,  and  would  continiie  to  bepgar  it — 
producing  only  half  enough  for  the  support  of 
the  government :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
trade  party  was,  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 
consequence  at  the  time,  as  others  did  ;  or  see- 
ing it,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
tariff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
lease eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  the  nullification 
ordinance  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  116  to  101 — the  vote  against  it 
being  stronger  than  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 
dicated. 

The  expeiLses  of  collecting  the  duties  under 
the  universal  ad  valoiem  system,  in  which 
every  thing  had  to  bo  valued,  was  enormous, 
and  required  an  army  of  revenue  officers — many 
of  them  mere  hack  politicians,  little  acquainted 
with  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  variant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
the  same  article  at  different  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times;  and  often 
corruptly ;  and  more  occupied  with  politics  than 
with  custom-house  duties.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  foreseen  when  specific  duties  were 
abolished  to  make  way  for  aU  valorema  and 
home  valuations,  and  will  continue  until  specific 
duties  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  ^'angels" 
procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jared  IngcrsoU  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bate upon  this  bill,  showing  that  it  cost  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen ;  and 
that  two  thousand  ofBcers  were  employed  about 
it,  who  also  employed  themselves  in  the  elec- 
tions.   He  said : 

"Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
levied  during  ths  late  war  cost  but  little  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  collection ;  whereas,  now, 
upon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  compro- 
mise act  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio ;  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  answer  I  got  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  at 
least  twelve  per  cent. ;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonst/vll] — one  million  seven  hun- 
ircd  thousand  dollars.     To  manage  the  cus- 


tom.s,  gdvcninii'nt  is  oMip'd  ti>  i-inplny  nut  ]v<n 
than  two  thousand  oflit-eri*,  hc.t\  il y  paid,  am) 
(*nid  to  Ite  the  most  active  parti.-niiM ;  thl«^e 
who,  in  this  ni('tr<>|M>lis,  are  r.xln'rm-ly  animy- 
ing  by  their  im|Hirtunati<  contostK  for  xtlico.  iiixt 
elsewhere  still  more  otlensivc  by  n>i!*f"nduct. 
soinetinu'S  of  a  gros.H  kind,  a.s  in  the  instano-  of 
01)0,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Vermont  [.Mr. 
Kvkkktt]  su^rgc'Stc  iI  ytstyrday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  manufactures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  IJut  this  1  say,  that  :\ 
stamp  tax  on  luuik  notes,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  colUrt 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minority  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  laid.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  I'resideiit,  has  tiie 
power  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
three  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  when,  .i  found 
its  two  authors — such  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ative  positions  very  different  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
off  in  its  consideration ;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promised  sharp  encounters— which 
did  not  fail  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest ;  and  especially  on  the  i)art  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  called  :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
off  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Friday.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  the  way  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  peremptory  scene, 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates  : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senators  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  amendments ;  indeed,  few  had 
even  the  bill  before  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
como  up.  He  agreed  w^ith  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  was  important  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  the  best  way  was  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
the  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  see  what 
particular  interest  could  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  the  rever 'e  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  high  duty  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  the  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  placed  at  20  per  cent,  it  woula  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  smuggling.  The  articles  in 
question  would  not  bear  any  such  duty;  in- 
deed, if  they  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  mor« 
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ri'venne  would  Ik;  iviijized.  llo  really  hoped 
the  Hcnator  would  let  the  matter  lie  over  until 
to-morrow  or  Monday." 

/'Air.  C'i,AV  said  ho  always  ftnmd,  when  there 
was  a  journey  to  be  jwrfornied,  that  it  was  aH 
well  to  make  the  start ;  if  they  only  pot  five  or 
nix  miles  on  the  way,  it  wau  ho  miieh  gained  at 
least." 

"Mr.  Cai.houn.  Wo  ought  to  have  had 
some  notice." 

"  Mr.  Clav.  I  pive  you  notice  now.  Start ! 
stnrt  I  The  amendment  was  very  eiinplc,  and 
euttily  understood.  ]t  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  exempt  the  articles  named  from 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  'aye,'  and 
those  who  did  not 'no;'  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject." 

The  bi'.l  went  on.    Mr.  Callioun  said : 

"  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  vote  for  this 
})in,  proposing,  as  it  did.  a  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  community,  because  it  was  an  exi- 
gency measure.  lie  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
for  the  pcnnanent  settlement  of  the  tariff.  The 
exigency  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  present  administration. — it  was  of 
their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
ho  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  by  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterday  passed  c  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
'Jhe  compromise  a.'t  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
be  laid  except  for  tne  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  and  he  regarded  the  giving  away 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
Mhether  the  duty  was  raised  to  20  per  cent,  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  expenses  of  the  go>  rnmcnt  to  an 
economical  standard.  lie  should  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  he  were  fixing  the  tariff;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  in 
his  votes  on  the'  several  classes  of  articles  he 
oliould  bear  this  average  in  mind,  imposing 
higher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
others,  as  he  thought  the  several  cases  called 
or." 

"  Mr.  Lenton  said  the  bill  came  in  the  right 
place ;  and  at  the  right  moment :  it  came  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  just  made  in  the 
iwvenue  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  fill  that  gap.    Those  who 


made  it  may  fill  it.  Ho  knew  the  government 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it,  and  he  did  i>ot 
intend  to  vote  factiously,  to  stop  its  wheels,  but 
considerately  to  compel  it  to  do  right.  Ij^top 
the  land-money  distribution,  and  he  would  vote 
to  supply  its  place  by  increased  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  but  while  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  purcha>e 
popularity  for  those  who  squandered  it,  ho 
would  not  become  accessory  to  their  offence  by 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  them  to  do 
BO.  The  present  c.^casion,  he  said,  was  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vicious  and  debauching 
distribution  schemes.  When  those  schemes 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten  years 
bcforc,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus — 
solely  to  get  rid  of  money  lying  idle  in  th« 
Treasury — merely  to  return  to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  put  ito  the  Treasury 
and  for  which  there  was  nc  public  use.  Such 
was  the  argument  for  these  distributions  for 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.  Then  the 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  knuwiug  whether  there  would  bo 
any  surplus  or  not.  Now  they  have  taken  tho 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money,  and 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  and 
divide  it :  for  that  is  what  the  distribution  of 
the  land  money  comes  to.  It  is  not  a  separate 
fund :  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue :  it  is  in 
the  Treasury  :  and  is  as  much  custom-house 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.  It  is  as  much  public  money 
OS  that  which  is  obtained  upon  loan :  for  tho 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.  Tho 
distribuvion  law  is  a  fVaud  and  a  cheat  on  its 
face :  its  object  is  to  debauch  tho  people,  and 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act ;  nor  for  any  tax  to 
supply  its  place." 

It  was  moved  by  Jlr.  Woodbury  to  include 
sumach  among  the  dutiable  articles,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  home  growth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  domestic  manufac- 
turing purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  into  a  per- 
fect free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  opposi- 
tion, and  to  show  that  sumach  ought  to  come 
in  free.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity, 
which  was  not  neglected,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  conversion  to  the  right  faith ;  and  this  con- 
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plimcnt  lc<l  to  Bomo  intt-rcrtin^  nmnrkH  on 
hoth  Kidcc,  in  which  each  (rret'te<l  tlic  otlicr  in  n 
very  difibt'cnt  spirit  from  wh«t  tiiey  hnd  <lono 
when  they  were  fraininp  tlint  compromise  wliich 
one  of  them  was  ii'  >\v  hrcakinpr.     Thus  : 

"  Mr.  Clay  gnici  it  waH  very  tnie  thr.t  snmnch 
was  an  article  of  home  prow  tii ;  but  he  nnder- 
Btood  it  was  nhimdiint  where  it  was  not  wantc»l ; 
uid  where  tl\os()  mannfacttiros  exist  which 
would  require  it,  there  wos  n<mc  to  bo  found. 
Under  these  circimistanccs,  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  cultivated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
probably  woidd  not  be,  as  long  as  npricidtural 
labor  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Im- 
i>orted  sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
Itor  was  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  ond 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.  Our  agricultural  labor  would  be 
much  employed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expectetl  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
those  articles  ought  to  be  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
they  can  be  produced  at  home." 

"  Mr.  Clav  thought  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  (Sir.  Clay)  had  said.  The  senator 
converts  a  few  words  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  free  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  circumstances,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion of  free  trade — a  thing  wholly  out  of  view 
in  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  mind  at  the  time  he  made 
his  remarks.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
he  was  thus  always  trying  to  reduoe  every  thing 
to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  "  abstractions,"  and  this  "  peculiar 
habit,"  were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
when  a  little  pressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
were  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
was  to  break  up  that  compromise  which  (in  hia 
part  of  it,  the  universal  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rems)  was  the  refined  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
financial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  the  conside- 
ration in  the  nine  y  ^ars'  further  endurance  of  the 
protective  system :  when  this  waa  the  work  in 
hand,  and  it  aggravated  by  the  imperative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  on — refusal  to  wait 
till  Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
notice,  accompanied  by  the  command,  "  start ! 
•tart ! " — all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


Calhoun  in  the  biting  spirit  which  In-  gave  tc 
his  replies — getting  sliiirjHr  as  he  went  on,  until 
Mr.  Clay  plea.>antly  took  ri'fujrt'  imdii-  Humnrh 
— jtopularly  called  ghoe-inukc  in  the  South  nnd 
West. 

"Mr. Calhoim  ob-^erved  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  ha<l  eviileiitly  very  strong  jirejiulifi-s 
against  what  he  rails  abstractions.  'I'liis  would 
bo  easily  understwMl  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  ho  and 
they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfully  evinced 
t»y  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinotis  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  present  administration.  As  regards 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  al> 
stractions,  he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  He  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  eminent  ability." 

"  Mr.  Clay  observed  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  based  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books — on  English  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  free  trade  by 
a  certain  party  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  wlTi<'li 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  homo  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  difference.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessarj''  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain.  A  report  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotcliman,  Mr.  Hume,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulction  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  British  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  England  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  result  proved  that  they 
were  repudiated." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  was  possessed  of  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result  The  sena- 
tor was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  to  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at , 
for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  tor^ 
party  there  and  the  w^hig  party  here,  are  identi- 
cal. The  identity  of  the  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   The  tory  party  are  the  patrons  of  corpo- 
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mto  monopolies ;  ntul  arr  not  you  f  Thry  are 
••Ivooates  of  a  lii;fli  faritl";  and  iirr  vol  ynu/ 
'I'hoy  nre  tlm  HupiKirtiTs  of  a  national  Imnk  ; 
nu(l  (irr  vdt  ynnf  'Jhoy  arc*  for  com-lawH — 
liiWH  oppn  s-ivc  to  tho  mass  of  tiio  people,  and 
fHVoral)l('  to  tlicir  own  power;  ami  are.  not 
jji'ii?  Witness  this  bill.  The  lory  party  in 
Kn;^Ian<l  are  not  HMpjiorted  hy  tlie  Hritish  jk-o- 
ple.  That  jiarty  is  tho  repreHontativo  of  the 
mere  arist<j<Tacv  of  tho  country,  which,  hy  the 
most  odious  and  oppri'ssivo  pystem  of  coercion 
txercised  over  llie  tenantry  of  the  country,  has 
ohtainod  tlio  power  of  starving;  tho  masH  of  tiie 
|)eople,  i)y  the  rontinuation  of  laws  exclusively 
protecting  tho  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  These  laws  that  party 
will  uphold,  rather  than  suffer  tho  people  to  ob- 
tain cheap  bread.  Tho  administration  party  in 
Knf;land  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  pivo  tho  mass  of 
the  people  cheap  bread.  This  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  are  these  torics  of  England? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  largo  por- 
tion of  that  party  ?  Those  very  abolitionists, 
wiio  have  more  sympathy  for  the  negroes  of  the 
"West  India  Islands,  than  for  tho  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  taritf  duties 
against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  estates  in  tho  West  India 
IsliBids.  This  is  the  party,  tho  success  of  which, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky !  The  suc- 
cess ol'  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  hero,  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  tho  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identifies  their  principles.  The 
struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  tho  ascendency 
of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  tho  as- 
cendency of  this  enormous  and  dangerous  power, 
or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  strug- 
gle which  the  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  tho  measures  threat- 
ened to  bo  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
tho  last,  regardless  of  the  success  of  tho  torics 
abroad  or  their  allies  at  home." 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories, lie  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
jutstice  in  classifj'ing  his  modem  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
off,  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
party — a  retreat,  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  changing  principles.    They  took 


that  of  whig,  m  having  a  Neductive  revolution* 
ary  odor,  without  fceming  to  jxTcoivo  that  it 
had  not  a  iirincipic  in  conmion  with  the  whig* 
of  tho  revolution  which  their  advcrsarien  had 
not  also  ;  and  that  in  reality  they  occupied  the 
precise  ground  in  our  political  parties  which  the 
high  tory  party  did  in  England.  Mr.  Calhoun 
drove  this  homo  to  Mr.  Clay  with  a  point  and 
power,  and  a  closeness  of  application,  which 
stuck,  and  required  an  exculpatory  answer,  if 
any  could  be  given.  But  none  such  was  at- 
tempted, cither  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  issue  has  shown  the  folly  of 
taking  a  name  without  corresponding  works. 
Tho  name  "  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  given 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perhaps  with- 
out saving  tho  commendable  principle  of  con- 
.servatism  which  was  in  it;  and  which,  in  its 
liberal  and  enlightened  sense,  is  so  essential  in 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  disputants 
seemed  to  forgot,  though  otlnis  did  not ;  and  that 
was,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  aUid  with  this  party 
for  ten  years  against  President  Jackson. 

"  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  made  any  boast 
of  tho  success  of  tho  tories  in  the  English  elec- 
tions. He  had  expressed  no  sympathy  with 
that  party.  Ho  cared  nothing  about  their  suc- 
cess, though  ho  did  hope  that  the  tories  would 
not  come  into  power  in  this  country.  He  had 
only  adverted  to  their  triumph  in  England  as  an 
evidence  o"  *ho  sense  of  the  English  nation  on 
tho  subject  of  fi-ee  trade.  His  argument  was, 
that  no  matter  what  contending  politicians  said 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  came  to  tho 
practical  action  of  the  whole  nation  on  these 
principles,  that  action  was  found  decisive  against 
theories  and  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
tories  in  England,  he  had  frequently  made  the 
remark  that  this  government  had  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  a  tory  ministry  than  a 
whig  ministry,  either  in  England  or  France,  as 
the  latter  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  being 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowing  a  fellow-feeling — not 
showing  a  difference ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  clinching 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justifled  by 
the  occasion. 

"  Mr,  Calhoun  said  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  himself,  that  senator  was  not  tho 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he ;  but  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  present  who 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  bad  not  met  it 
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fairly.   I>i<i  lie  not  quote,  in  tonoAorpxiiltAtion,  | 
tlio  triumph  uf  thu  lury  ))arty  iu  Kiii^laml  as  tlio 
triumph  of  his  |irinrl|ilt'M  ovi  r  the  |)riiici|)U'!*  of 
frit»  tnulp?     Ami  whin  he  (Mr.  Ciilhoun)  hii<l  < 
noticHHl  the  points  of  iilcntity  in  prinriplf  ho- 1 
twcen  tho  tory  party  of  KiiKJiinil  nn<l  tliu  w  hijr 
party  of  thin  country,  hud  thcHt'nntoratti-miitfd  I 
to  reply  i     Nay  iflon*,  ho  had  alluili-d  to  tlu-  ^ 
Ktrikinj;  cninfiilonce  bttwotn  the  party  a(lhiitie»  i 
in  (inat  liritain  and  this  country,  and  showi-d  i 
tlmt  tliis  victory  was  not  a  tory  victory  only,  ! 
but  an  alxjlitionist  victory — the  ailvocatcs  of 
liigh  taxes  on  Hujrar  joining  tlio  advocates  uf 
liigh  tuxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 
to  produce  the  impreHsion  that  he  liad  not  fairly 
mot  the  quention,  nnd  tries  to  make  a  nt^w  issue. 
There  was  one  trait  in  the  senator's  character, 
which  he  had  often  noticed.     lie  makes  his  on- 
planghts  with  great  iniiKtuosity,  not  always 
thinking  where  they  will  carry  him  ;  and  when 
ho  finds  himself  in  difficulty,  all  his  great  in- 
genuity is  taxed  to  make  a  skilful   retreat. 
Liko  tho  Fivnch  general,  Moreau,  ho  is  muru 
celebrated  for  tho  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 
tho  fame  of  his  battles." 

Mr.  Clay  plea.«ant!y  terminated  this  interlude, 
which  was  certaiidy  unprofitable  to  him,  by  re- 
calling tho  Senate  to  tho  question  before  them, 
which  was  simply  in  relation  to  tho  free,  or 
taxed  importation  oi  aumach:  a  word  which  he 
pronounced  with  an  air  and  emphasis,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  tho  effect  of  a  satiric 
epccch  when  he  wished  to  make  any  thing  ap- 
pear contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

"  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  going  into  a 
dissertatiou  on  tho  political  institutions  of  the 
British  nation.  He  would  merely  recapitulate 
the  facts  with  relation  to  tho  question  at  issue 
between  tho  administration  party  in  England 
and  the  tory  party.  Here  5lr.  Clay  re-stated 
the  position  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  tho  result ;  and  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
in  England  and  a  whig  victory  here,  but  whether 
sumach  was  or  was  not  to  bo  admitted  free  of 
duty.  He  thought  it  would  bo  just  as  well  to 
revert  to  that  question  and  let  it  bo  decided. 
For  his  part,  he  cared  very  little  whether  it  was 
or  was  not.  He  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

Tho  vote  was  taken  :  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
foreign  rival  was  discouraged — with  what  bene- 
fit to  tho  American  farmer,  and  the  domestic 
grcwer  of  the  article,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
tho  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us. 
But  certainly  so  insignificant  a  weed  has  rarelj' 
buou  the  occasion  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


tinch  emiiK-iv      "-n,  on  •  t1    •If*  M  AviiAvd. 
Thu  next  att<iii|<t  to  atnvn     >he  ttill  «       u  » 

jKiint  of  inon'  concern  to  the  .Ami-ri'  ■         I'lfc*; 
and  npiM-ars  thus  in  tho  Uegistir  of  Iti      u*  ; 

"  .Mr.  Ai.i.KN  had  pro|io<tcd  to  niaki  i'  Aftvt 
article,  which  Mr.  \Vai.k»;ii  Imd  |  'in**!  to 
amend  by  adiling  gunny  ImgH. 

'Mr.  IIknion  a|i|K'iilcd  to  tlio  H-natnr  fioin 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  hisununilnunt,  ami  let 
the  vote  hi'  taken  on  salt. 

'  Mr.  KiNii  also  ap|K'alri]  to  the  senator  fioni 
MiH8issi|)pi  to  withdraw  his  anu'iidnii'iit. 

"'Mr.  Walker  t<aiil.  at  the  siiggi-stion  of  his 
friends,  ho  tihonUl  withilraw  his  anu'iiilnicnt  for 
tho  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amcnilineiit. 

"Mr.  nu.NTiNiJTON  oiiposcd  the  nniendini'iit 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  coniproniise  net. 
It  would  result,  also,  in  tho  annihilation  of  tho 
extensive  American  works  engaged  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  would  give  the  foreign  mannf.ictur- 
ers  a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  tm  rcd.'-e  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered into  tho  consumption  of  tho  country. 

"  Mr.  Kino  was  in  favor  of  tho  compromise 
act,  80  fur  as  it  could  be  maintained.  1'ho  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  the  consuin])tioii  of 
all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  tho  rich.  Ho 
should  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  the  senator 
wished,  ho  would  vote  to  amend  the  proposition 
so  that  it  ,shoultl  not  take  tfl'ect  till  the  30th  of 
June,  1842;  and  that  would  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  the  compromi.se.  He  hoped  tho 
experiment  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  suflHcicnt  for  the  expon.'ies  of 
govemmcnt  could  be  raised  by  taxation  on  other 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it.  He  should 
vote  for  tho  amendment. 

"  Mr.  Batks  said  the  duty  on  salt  afTected  two 
groat  portions  of  the  community  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner — tho  interior  of  the  country, 
which  derived  their  supplies  from  the  domestic 
manufacture,  from  salines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  seaboard  which  were  supjilied  with  imported 
salt.  The  price  of  salt  for  tho  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  salt, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  abundance,  would 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  us  the 
price  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
could  not  be  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seaboard,  which  was  supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  might  bo  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it,  be  increased  if  the  duty 
were  taken  off;  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  from 
mariue  water  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — tho  foreign 
supply  being  quite  irregular.  Thus  perhaps,  a 
thirid  of  the  supplies  being  cut  off,  a  greater  de- 
mand would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  .seaboard,  while  the  interior  would  not  b« 
affected. 
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"Mr.  SrviKH  wished  to  know  how  nitirh  rrvp- 
nne  wii«  rf)IIirtc(l  from  unit  j  ho  liml  hcnnl  if 
Hfntcl  Ihiit  tlio  <lnnvlmcks  Krii')iint<-il  to  more 
thnn  till-  duty  ;  if  m),  it  woiilil  Ihj  IhIIit  to  liiiVf 
it  ntnoiin  the  fn-<'  nniiliw. 

"Mr.  Ci.AY  ilid  not  ivrollcct  poidtivflv ',  he 
hdiovid  till!  duty  wuh  nJioiit  .<S40(M«M),  ntid  tho 
•ImwhaokH  nonr  i«!i'2(',(yK)0 — the  tax  greatly  i-x- 
Ct^'dcd  th((  drauliack. 

"Mr.  ('almoin  mid.  indivi<hmlly  there  wno, 
IK-rhaps,  no  (uticle  which  ho  would  pn-fcr  to  liave 
rxein|»t<<l  from  duty  thitn  unit,  hut  lio  was  op- 
posed, hy  any  Toto  of  hi»,  to  fjivc  r  pretext  for 
H  violation  of  tho  coinpromiHO  net  hereafter. 
The  duty  on  salt  was  goinp;  off  Rrailually,  and 
full  nn  rapidly  an  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
rorntnereial  interests.  No  ono  could  repard  the 
hill  Iwforo  them  ns  permanent.  It  was  evident 
that  tho  whole  system  would  have  to  bo  revised 
under  tho  comproniiso  system, 

"Jlr.  Walkkii  was  wannly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Ho  rcfrarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  tmjust.  It  was  almost  as  necessary 
to  human  lifu  as  tho  air  they  breathed,  and 
should  bo  excmjited  from  all  burdens  whatever. 

"  Mr.  Ali.kn  then  modified  his  nniendmcnt  so 
ns  that  it  should  not  take  edect  until  after  the 
3dof  Juno,  1842. 

"  Mr.  Clav  spoke  np;ainst  tho  amendment  j 
and  said  the  very  circimistanco  of.  tho  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  taxation.  lie  never  talked  about 
the  poor,  but  ho  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  than  those  who  did.  Who  were 
the  poor  ?  ^Vhy  wo  were  nil  poor ;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  classes  for  taxation  was 
absui-d,  as  before  the  collector  camo  round  they 
might  bo  poor.  IIo  expressed  tho  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
Bubjeci  which  Mr.  Jcfl'erson  and  Mr.  Macon  took 
under  the'''  peculiar  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
had  since  mounted  tho  hobby,  and  literally  rode 
it  down.  IIo  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  the 
Bult  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Preston, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  tho  adoption 
of  tho  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Koberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21. 

Nays— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Porter, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
jaadge,  ond  Woodbridge — 23. 

This  odious  and  impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  ])rivate  and  political 


intcrextx.  The  ro<l  and  markerel  flxh4>i4ra  ff 
N<'\v  Knjrland  and  tho  donioffic  maniirnctmirt 
of  salt  on  tlie  Kenhawa  and  In  }ivvr  York,  ron- 
f>tituting  the  private  interest  i  a.  I  the  tariff-pro- 
tortivo  party  constituting  the  political  intervot. 
The  duty  has  Icon  reduced,  not  almlishcd  ;  and 
the  injury  has  l)otomc  greater  to  the  Treasury 
in  coiiHequenco  of  tho  reduction ;  and  still  re- 
mains considerable  to  tho  consumerH.  The  salt 
duty,  previous  to  tho  full  taking  effect  of  tho 
coinfiromiso  act  of  1833,  paid  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  left  n  sur- 
plus for  the  Tivasury :  now,  and  since  1842, 
thesa  bounties  and  allowances  take  tho  whole 
amount  of  tho  salt  duty,  and  a  largo  sum  be- 
sides, out  of  the  public  Treasury.  In  five  years 
(from  1848  to  1854),  the  duty  produced  from 
about  ^210,000,  to  8220,000 ;  and  the  bounties 
and  allowances  during  tho  same  time,  wore  from 
about  .<S240,000,  to  ^300,000 ;  leaving  tho  Treas- 
ury a  loser  to  tho  amount  of  tho  difTerencc :  and, 
without  going  into  figures,  the  same  result  may 
bo  predicated  of  every  year  since  1842.  To  tho 
consumer  tho  tax  still  remaining,  although  only 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  about  doubles  the  cost  of 
tho  article  consumed  to  the  consumer.  It  sends 
all  tho  salt  to  the  custom-house,  and  throws  it 
into  tho  hands  of  regraters ;  and  they  combine, 
and  iiearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amcud  tho  bill  was  on 
Mr.  Woodbu'">'8  motion  to  exempt  tea  and 
cofTeo  from  duty,  which  M'as  successful  by  a 
large  vote — 39  to  10.  The  naj'S  were :  Messrs. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Henderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Preston. 
Rives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by 
a  general  vote,  only  eleven  against  it,  upon  the 
general  ground  that  tho  government  must  have 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thought 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  bill  was  to  deny 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833 — by  a  mere 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  such  an  omis- 
sion could  have  been  intentional — in  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  impoi'tod  sugars, 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks  when  th? 
sugars  underwent  refining  and  exportation ;  nor 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  rum  and 
exported;  nor  on  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances, when  tho  salt  was  re-exported  on  the 
fish  which  bad  been  cured  by  it.    This  umissioo 
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nu  (Iftcctrd  >l  tlw  tiriH)  by  lut-tnlwni  not  |NirtW« 
to  t\w  coniproiniac,  but  lint  nllowiil  to  \n>  cor- 
tvcu^l  hy  rt..y  tme  uwfrienilly  to  tliecoiiiprniiiiiH'. 
The  kuthor  of  iltit  Viiw  oirurvil  an  anii-iuluifiil 
lo  tlukt  ifltH-t — wliith  HUH  rijwli'il,  by  viom  hikI 
nayH,  um  rollowH  :  Vi'om — Motxr*.  Ilviiton,  liiick- 
m-r,  ('ullxmn,  DuIIuh,  Diokt-nion,  Diulli-y,  Knr- 
nytli,  JiiliiiHoii.  Kuno,  Kin;:,  Uivi-k,  Ilnbinxoii, 
Soyiiioiir,  Totiilinrton,  Webster,  White,  Wilkiim, 
and  Wright.  Nays — Messnt.  Hell,  Bibb,  Ulack, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Ewinj;,  Foot,  Grundy,  lIcndikkH, 
lIohucM,  Knight,  Slangiiin,  Miller,  Mooro,  Nau- 
dain,  I'oindi'xtiT,  rreiitisH,  UobbinH,  SiUbee, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Troiip,  and  Tyler.  Of 
tboso  then  voting  against  thin  provision,  one 
(Mr.  Kwing,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  nwnr, 
in  1841,  recommended  itH  adoption,  kg  far  as  it 
related  to  rcllned  Hugars  and  rum ;  r^nothor 
(Mr.  Clay),  supported  his  recommendation ;  n 
third  (Mr.  Tyler),  approved  tho  act  which 
adopted  it:  but  all  this,  after  tho  injury  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  yearn,  and  had  jtlundered 
tho  Treasury  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  new  tariiT  act  of  this  extra  session 
made  tho  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  each  House ;  tho  writer  of 
this  View,  besides  his  motion  at  tho  time,  hav- 
ing renewed  it,  and  in  vain,  almost  every  year 
afterwards — always  rcjecte<l  on  the  cry  that 
the  compromise  was  sacred  and  inviolnblc — had 
«avcd  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
would  endanger  it  the  day  it  was  broken.  Well  1 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session : 
and  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  brei>k::ig  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
In  one  cvmo  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
mained untoucrcd— that  of  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  Ihe  cod  and  mackerel  flsheriei, 
founded  on  th«i  idea  of  returning  to  tho  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  tho  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  tho  imported  salt 
carried  back  out  of  the  country  on  that  part  of 
tho  fish  which  was  exported.  The  fisheries  have 
eo  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
claim  it  as  a  right — no  such  pretension  being 
Bet  up  until  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  the  yeor  1840,  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
were  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
abuse  to  its  source ;  but  without  being  able  to  get 
it  corrected.  The  abuse  commenced  after  the  late 


war  with  iirvat  Britain,  and  hiM  taken  *\ivt 
that  tiuio  about  rix  inillioiiH  of  iIoMuri* ;  and  i'* 
iiii\v  going  nt  the  rale  of  iibuut  tlint-  hiiiiilii''l 
th4iui«nnil  diillurs  |i<  r  lUiiiuiii.  In  llio  cnrlier 
ugt'H  of  the  goTcrniiii'iit,  tlu"-c  lioiiutitu  nii>l  at* 
lownncivH  Mere  ah\avn  ^tntid  i:i  the  niniiiiil 
trt'imiiry  ri'i»ort,  ac<oriliii(j  to  tlieir  liiu'  nature 
ill  roniieetioii  with  the  >'ait  diitiix,  and  m  tie* 
peiidi'iit  U|«ii  tbo'-c  diitiiK :  and  tlic  nmun  a!- 
lowed  woit)  nlwiiyH  carried  <  <it  in  bu>lii'U  of 
salt:  whicii  would  xhow  how  iiiucli  calt  wa-i 
nuppoBeil  to  have  l»ton  rarrio'l  nut  of  the  coun- 
try on  tlie  exported  llsli,  A  treasury  .-tateiiieiil 
of  that  kind  nt  present,  would  .show  ii1)()ut  oiim 
million  three  liundrtd  thousand  bushils  of  for- 
eign salt  (for  it  in  only  on  the  foroi;,'ii  tlint  the 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exporteil, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteeii-twentietlis  of  wIulIi  is  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  buHiiK-<s — beef  and 
pork  pocking,  and  bacon  curing,  for  example : 
and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  far  more  fureij^ii  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  stnifrgles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  tho  diirerenco  be- 
tween tho  legislators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  West — the  former  always  hitcnt 
upon  the  benefits  of  legislation — tho  latter  upon 
tho  honors  of  the  government. 


i^HAPTER   LXXX. 

NATIONAL  BANK:    FIUST  BILL. 

This  was  tho  great  measure  of  the  session,  and 
the  great  object  of  tho  whig  party,  and  the  ono 
without  which  all  other  meusurcs  would  be 
deemed  to  bo  incomplete,  and  tho  victorious 
election  itself  littlo  better  than  a  defeat.  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
bo  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  tho 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was  kept  in  thu 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  understood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  i.4:aiD£t  a  zmtional  bank  while  members  of 
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I  lie  (Irmocratin  party  :  they  had  lioth,  as  mcni- 
IxTS  of  tlic  House  of  Kci)ri'sentatives  voted  in  a 
small  minority  in  favor  of  issuing  a  writ  of 
icire  facias  apiinst  tlie  late  Bank  of  the  United 
StatcH  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  a  1)ank  was  unpopular.     At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  jMjrfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  might  scare  off  anti-bank  men  without 
doing  any  pood  on  their  own  side.    The  bank, 
then,  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  grejjt  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Jlr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.     lie  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  which  he  said  it  might  be  under- 
stood the  extraordinary  session  was  convoked ; 
he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to    report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  he  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.   Ewing)  for  the 
plan  of  a  bank.    In  was  furnished  accord inglj', 
and  studiously  contrivod  so  as  to  avoid  the 
President's  objections,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive.    The  bill  of  the  select  committee  was 
modelled  upon  it.    Even  the  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  President,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  he  wished.   He  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  cither  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
charter,  and  proposed  to  style  it  "  The  Fiscal 
Institute ; "  and  afterwards  the  "  Fiscal  Agent ;" 
and  finally  the  "  Fiscal  Corporation."    Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  could  not  stand  these  titles ;  but 
finding  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount — deposit — circulation — ex- 
change— all  in  the  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda — and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :   "  A 
Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal 
Bank  of  the  United  States."    Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  was  brought 
into  the  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  the  body,  but  to 
be  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
^thout  alteration  except  from  its  friends,  and 
made  into  law.    The  deliberative  power  of  the 
body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  its  only 
•filce.  The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 


oTisly  in  orrlcr  to  make  the  measure  odious.  Suo 
ccscful  resistance  was  impoFRible,  and  a  r?pcal 
of  the  act  at  a  subsequent  Congress  was  the  only 
hojic — a  veto  not  being  then  dreame<l  of.  Re- 
peal, therefore,  was  taken  as  the  watchword,  and 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in  successive 
si»eeches,  that  all  subscribers  to  the  bank  should 
be  w  irned  in  time,  and  deprived  of  the  plea  of 
innocence  when  the  rejieal  should  be  moved. 
Jfr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  besides  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  this  repeal,  produced  a  re- 
solve from  the  House  Journal  of  1819,  in  which 
General  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  that  body, 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  t-ill  to  repeal 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter — not  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing,  but  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses— 
in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  26  to  23 — in  the 
House  by  a  better  majority,  128  to  98.  This 
was  the  sixth  of  August.  All  was  considered 
finished  by  the  democracy,  and  a  future  re- 
peal their  only  alternative.  Suddenly  light  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  them.  Rumors  came  that 
President  Tyler  would  disapprove  the  act ; 
which,  in  fact  he  did:  but  with  such  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  which 
should  bo  free  from  the  objections  which  he 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  and 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  cabinet.  But 
it  made  an  explosion  elsewhere.  Mr.  Clay  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  balked  in  a  measure  so 
dear  to  his  heart  without  giving  expression  to 
his  dissatisfaction ;  and  did.  so  in  the  debate  on 
the  veto  message ;  and  in  terms  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Tyler  had  violated  his  faith  to  the  whig 
party,  and  had  been  led  off  from  them  by  new 
associations.    lie  said : 

"  On  the  4th  of  April  last,  the  lamented  Har- 
rison, the  President  of  the  United  States,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler,  who,  as 
Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington  o'\  the 
6th  of  that  month.  He  found  the  wbolomt  rono- 
lis  wrapt  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  oorrow 
and  sadness,  fvery  m^o  sti:euming  with  tears, 
and  the  surrounding  EHls  yeTBingingTbacfTte 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  he  contemplated  the  pdle  body 
of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  At 
that  solemn  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism 
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»nd  (rratitude — al)Ovc  all.  of  irrntitiide  to  that 
;oiintry  by  a  majority  of  whose  sutTracT-'".  Ix?- 
8towc(i  at  the  prcccdii);!  November,  ho  then 
Btnod  the  most  <listinq:uishcd,  the  mo>it  elevated, 
the  most  honored  of  all  livini^  whigs  of  the 
I'nifed  States. 

'•It  was  under  these  circnmstances,  and  in 
this  probable  utafe  of  mind,  that  President 
Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
Ai)ril,  voluntary  promulfijatcd  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  address  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath,  which  the 
chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under 
other  forms,  takes  upon  ascendinj?  the  throne. 
It  referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 
profound  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the 
people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  the 
principles  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which 
ho  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It 
was  emphatically  a  whig  addi«ss  from  begin- 
ning to  end — every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 
was  patriotic. 

"In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  the  subject-matter  embraced  in  the  present 
bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
language :  '  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  any  constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ing in  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
i-estoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  give  confidence  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon 
the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.' 

"  To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  but  one  interpretation  was  given 
throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
foe,  by  whig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses 
of  both  parties.  It  was  by  every  man  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
quired, construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to 
regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I 
think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the 
period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address, 
could  any  other  construction  have  been  given 
to  its  language  ?  What  is  it?  *I  shall  promptly 
give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congress,'  shall  have  cer- 
tain defined  objects  in  view.  He  concedes  the 
vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium to  industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity. 


lie  concedes  that  its  oridn  must  Im*  in  ronirps*. 
And,  to  prt'Vt'nt  any  iiifin-ucc  fniin  the  (inalifi- 
cation,  whioh  ho  preiixes  to  the  niea^un',  bi'lnp; 
interpreted  to  nwaix  that  a  I'liitcil  .*^fati'-<  liank 
was  unconstitutifinal.  ho  dirlnros  thiit,  in  ilo- 
ci<ling  on  the  adaptation  of  tho  nicasiiro  to  th« 
end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  tho  ronsfi- 
tution,  he  will  resort  to  tho  fathors  of  tlio  trrvnt 
Hepublic.in  srhool.  And  who  wcro  tlioy  ?  If 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  to  bo  oxoludod,  are 
Madison  (the  father  of  tho  constitutinn),  Jif- 
forson,  Monroe,  Gorry,  Gallatin,  and  tho  long 
list  of  Kepublicans  who  acted  with  thrm.  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  fathers  ?  Hut  Presi- 
dent Tylor  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  lip:ht  of  their  ever  glorious  oxanii)lo.  What 
example?  What  other  moaning  could  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  i)hrase.  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Joflersou,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  ? 

"  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address.  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  tho  commencement  of 
the  .session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  AVhigs  would  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  prominent  me<isures,  and  especially  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  government;  and  I 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  our  amicable  relations  should  un- 
happily cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

"Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  receipt  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  proposed  by  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  tho  indulgence  of  a  mutual 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a  bank, 
competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed,  1st,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  proposed  bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  outre  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Fiscal  Bank;"  but 
I  thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose. 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet." 
Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  tlio  utility  of  the 
substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the 
contemplated  institution,  wo  consented  to  that 
which  was  proposed. 

In  his  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  foil  back  upon 
his  early  opinions  against  the  constittitionalitv 
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of  II  national  lumk,  so  often  and  so  publicly  ex- 
pressed ;  anil  recurring  to  these  early  opinions 
ho  now  (locliired  that  it  would  Iw  a  crime  and 
an  infamy  in  him  to  sign  the  hill  %vhich  liad 
been  presented  to  liim.  In  this  sense  he  thus 
expressed  himself: 

''  Entertainin":  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
having;  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  conn- 
try  will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  tlie  character  described  without 
eurrenderinj;  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  solf-res])ect — all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations  ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  bo  prosperous,  and 
no  peoi)lc  can  be  happy.  It  would  l)e  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  I  would  not  wilfully  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would 
justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr,  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
considerations — laying  too  much  stress  upon 
early  opinions — ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions — and  not  sufficiently  deferring  to  those 
fathers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  he  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage : 

"  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  soy,  with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief 
Slagistrate,  that  it  appears  to  me  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himseJ'  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  country.  Door  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring authority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse 
of  long  intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful 
penalties  described  by  the  President  1  Can 
any  man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  ?  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority),  Congress,  and,  according  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  unanimous  caoinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  ? 
Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life 


Bhall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  at 
a  subsefjucnt  jwriod  sli;ill  act  \\\^m  the  opposite 
opinion,  expose  hiniKclf  to  the  terrible  coiise- 
(piences  which  have  iK'en  portrayed  by  the 
President?  IIow  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bow.s  to  the  au- 
thority of  repeated  precedents,  settling  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment 
the  law  wa.s  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  country, 
and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided 
it,  who,  at  different  jieriods,  have  maintained 
and  acted  on  opj,Gcitc  opinions  in  respect  to  this 
very  bank  question  ? 

"  How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  constitution — that  great  man  whose  eer- 
viccs  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  pri- 
vate life — whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  and 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  unsurpassed  ? 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
that  formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention 
that  adopted  the  constitution.  No  man  under- 
stood it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed  in 
1791  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  constitutional  ground  ;  and 
in  1816  he  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  first 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instanco 
of  General  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him 
in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bill. 
Thus  stood  Jnmes  Madison  when,  in  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank 
upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a 
clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter 
one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  pre- 
sented to  him  being  free  from  the  objections 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  signed  it.  Did  James  Madison  sur- 
render 'all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men 
— all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people — all 
self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and  religious 
obligations  ? '  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  the 
gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  sig- 
nature to  the  charter  oi  kue  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  justly 
subjected  him  '  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all 
virtuous  men  ? ' " 

But  in  view  of  these  strong  personal  conse- 
quences to  his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  character  in  the 
event  of  signing  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a 
course  which  the  President  might  have  taken 
which  would  have  saved  his  consistency — con- 
formed to  the  constitution — fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  party  that  elected  him — and  permit- 
ted the  establishment  of  that  sound  currency,  and 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress,  which  his  in- 
augural address,  and  his  message  to  Congress,  and 
his  veto  nussago,  all  so  eari-istly  declared  to  be 
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nccL'aB.iry.  It  was  to  hare  let  tho  bill  lie  in 
his  hands  without  approval  oi  disapproval :  in 
which  case  it  would  liave  become  a  law  without 
any  act  of  his.  The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
clares that — "If  any  bill  shall  not  Ijc  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  i)rescnted  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  sij^ned  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case 
it  Bhall  not  be  a  law."  In  this  case  there  was 
no  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
lapse  of  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  adverted 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  the  President  ought  to  have 
adopted,  and  saved  both  his  consistency  and 
faith  to  his  party.  lie  urged  it  as  a  i)roper 
course — saying : 

"  And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have 
suffered  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
signature  1  Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
sible disrespect  to  him  (nothing  is  further  from 
my  heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feel- 
ing towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long  my 
personal  friend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted 
for  him  as  Vice-President.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, scrutinize  his  opinions  with  tho  care  which 
they  probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
have  done,  if  they  could  have  looked  into  futu- 
rity. If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
been  anticipated — if  at  Ilarrisburg,  or  at  the 
polls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harri- 
son would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the 
commencement  of  his  administration ;  that 
Vice-President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the 
presidential  chair ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  deci- 
sive majorities  of  the  first  whig  C  jgress,  char- 
tering a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for 
his  sanction  ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  have  received  a  soli- 
tary vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor 
one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union?" 

Not  having  taken  this  course  with  the  bill, 
Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 
the  conduct  of  the  President  himself  under 
analogous  circumstances,  and  which,  while  pre- 
serving his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 
tho  objects  in  view  by  the  party  which  elected 
aim,  by  simply  removing  the  obstacle  which 
stood  between  them  and  tho  object  of  their 
hopes  J  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.  For 
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this  contingency — that  of  iicilher  Pivsidrnt 
nor  Vice-President — the  constitution  hail  alhO 
made  provision  in  deelariug — '"In  oa<e  of  tlic 
removal  of  the  President  from  oHice,  o!'  of  bin 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  disehar^re  tlic 
powers  and  dutio-;  of  the  said  oflice,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President ;  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  tho  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  tho  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  bo 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  devolved  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore;  and  if  no  such  temporary  president, 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Ilepresen- 
tati:  ^s ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  (if  the  vacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  third  day  of  March  after  they 
happened)  on  the  like  NVednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  month  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  have  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
— the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  legal  path  was  then  clear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Clay  thus  enforced  the 
propriety  of  that  step  upon  him : 

"  But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  nlternative, 
to  which  I  allude  not  because  I  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  tho 
life  of  President  Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  deroga- 
tory from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  resolution  President 
(then  senator)  Tyler  had  voted,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting 
in  conformity  with  that  instruction,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  tho  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  hia 
only  constituency,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own 
particular  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
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oML'lit  r-.  lie  the  nilc  of  his  confliirt  wlicn  tlie 
p«?o|)I(!  of  tw-untv-i^ix  Stifc^ — a  whole  imtion — 
CDiiiiiosi-  hiH  (•onHtilnciicy  ?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  nno  State  to  ho  rfsjit'rtf'd.  and 
that  "'f  twi'nty-six  to  ho  wholly  disrepinlcd  ? 
In  obedience  dnc  only  to  tlie  sinfrle  State  of  Vir- 
ginia ?  The  Prcfiident  admits  that  the  liiink 
question  deejily  aptiited.  and  continnes  to  ajritrue, 
the  iiati(,n.  It  is  inconteBtahle  tiiat  it  was  the 
^•nat,  absorhinp.  and  controlling;  fiwestion,  in  all 
oiir  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  inn  firi'i- 
ly  convinced,  and  it  is  my  dclil)eratc  jiidjrnient, 
that  a.i  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
tiiinls  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  *lio  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  speak  of  tlicm  as  evidence  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  In  the  House  of  llcpre.scntatives, 
the  majority  wis  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
loth  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
l)een  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  this  large  majority  of  the  imme- 
(hato  representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  whom  the  President 
seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  ?  " 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
iluty  to  resign,  although  it  may  be  tlie  judgment 
of  history  (after  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
retaries at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
his  approval  of  a  charter  free  from  the  excep- 
tions he  had  taken  ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
with  some  friends  the  detail?  of  a  bill  which  he 
could  approve.  In  allusion  to  this  rumor,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : 

"  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  tiie 
event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  and 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
ing with  the  piblic  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this  mes- 
sage, favored  us  wiLh  a  more  clear  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest tha^  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
fornvd  rxfter  two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion, lie  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
Which  ho  has  returned ;  but  whether  he  would 
give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any, 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  abs^olutely  clear.     I 


think  it  may  bo  collected  from  the  mcsgafw, 
with  the  aid  of  information  derived  throu|fb 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations 
shonhl  lx>  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  e.\chanp« 
to  deposits,  and  to  tlic  sni)ply  of  a  circulation, 
excluding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory 
note.^.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  our 
liiends  are  now  consideiini.;  the  prnctioability  of 
arranging  an.l  passing  a  bill  in  coTifonnity  with 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.  AVhilst  I  regn-t 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such  an  experi- 
ment, anil  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
determining  whether  1  can  or  cannot  vote  for 
such  a  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  form,  I 
assure  my  fiientis  that  they  shall  fiiul  no  obsta- 
cle or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
say  10  them,  go  on :  God  speed  you  in  any  mca 
sure  which  will  serve  the  country,  and  preserve 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  de- 
partments of  government.  An  exocutive  veto 
of  a  Uank  of  the  United  States,  after  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  late  years,  is  an  event  which  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  como 
upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amidst 
the  greatest  excitement  within  and  without  the 
metropolis.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  bo 
done?  What,  under  this  most  embarrassing 
and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will  our  consti- 
tuents expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  tho 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?  I  repeat 
that  if,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  exe- 
cutive message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  which  will 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  of 
such  a  bank  be  presented.  It  shall  encounter 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  support, 
from  me." 

The  speech  of  ]Mr.  Clay  brought  out  Jlr. 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President,  who  com- 
menced with  saying : 

"  He  came  to  the  Senate  that  morning  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  bill,  and  he  should  have 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  but  for  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  hud 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  Ho  told  us,  said  Mr.  R.,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  this:  the  President  having  returned 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  exceptions 
thereto,  the  bill  was  such  an  one  as  ought  to 
pass  by  tho  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  ;  and  thus  become  a  law  of  the  land 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  the  Senate  ? 
AVas  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the  bill 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  with  each 
other?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  honorable 
senator,  after  announcing  to  us  the  issue  in  this 
very  proper  manner,  wou' d  have  confined  his  ob- 
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gervntions  to  it  alone ;  and  if  he  had  <lono  so  I  j 
nhould   not    have  troubloil  the  Senate  witlj  a  | 
Kinjrlo  \vord.     JJiit  what  has  lmn\  the  course  of  i 
the  lionoralile  Bt'nator  ?     I  do  not  reproach  liini  | 
with  it.   If',  no  doubt,  felt  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindicate  hi.',  own  po.sition  Wfore  ihe  country, 
Jo  inculpate  the  course  taken  by  tlie  President; 
and  accordingly  about  two-thirds  of  his  speech, 
howsoever  qualified  by  e.qiressions  of  personal 
kindness  and  respect,  were  taken  up  in  a  solemn 
arraignment  of  the  President  of   the   United 
States.    Most  of  the  allefjations  put  forth  by 
the  senator  seem  to  arrango  theinselve.s  under 
the  general  charge  of  perfidy — of  faithlessness 
to  his  party,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Rives  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
all  points,  deckiring  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  election — repelling  the  im- 
putation of  perfidy— scouting  the  suggestions  of 
resignation  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
come law — arguing  that  General  Harrison  him- 
self would  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
liad  lived  and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
support  'if  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
ral's early  opposition  to  the  national  bank  of 
1816,  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
the  canvass — "  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  expedients^  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  caA'ry  on  the 
operations  of  government ;  and  unless  there 
should  be  a  general  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
as  a  commercial  bank,"  But  this  authentic  de- 
claration seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted.  It  contained  two  con- 
ditions, on  the  happening  of  which  General 
Harrison  would  sign  a  bank  charter — first,  the 
failure  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government ;  and, 
secondly,  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  it.  That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
himself  in  the  concluding  passages  of  his  speech 
where  he  said:  "All  previous  systems  have 
been  rejected  and  condemned — the  sub-treasury 
—the  pet  banks — an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the 
United  States — a  new-fashioned  fiscal  agent." 
The  second  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  success  of  the  whig  party, 
whose  first  object  was  a  bank ;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
where  the  majorities  were  in  favor  of  a  bank. 


The  condition.s  were  fiillTllfd  then  on  which 
General  Harrison  was  to  appMre  a  bank  ehnr- 
ter;  and  the  writix  of  tliis  View  has  no  doubt 
that  ho  would  have  given  his  signature  In  -.x 
u.sual  bank  cli:irtiT  if  hi'  had  lived  ;  and  fmni 
an  obligatory  scn!--e  of  duty,  and  witli  no  nioio 
dishonor  than  Mr.  .Madison  h.'xd  incurri'd  in 
signing  the  act  for  the  socond  iiank  chartiT  al'ti  r 
having  boon  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one  j 
and  for  which  signing,  as  f.)r  no  act  of  liis  lil'e. 
was  dishonor  imputed  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  View  beliuve.s  'i\«t  (ieneral  Ilarri.'^on  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name  ;  and  he  believes  it,  not  from  words 
spoken  between  thi^ni, ;  rt  from  jiublic  manifesta- 
tions, seen  by  every  body.  1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditions  vicre  fulfilled.  2. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  presidential  candi<late 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.  3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet,  every 
member  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.  4.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay  it  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  propose<l  by  him 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included ; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  point 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  >'  .  Tyler's  conduct,  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rivos'  lodgment  in  the  "  half-way  house," 
i.  e.  the  pet  bank  system— ^which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
from  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus : 

"  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  T  found  him  several  years 
ago  in  the  half-way  house,  where  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  roof  of  the  house  had  received 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  system,  he 
would  have  fled  somewhere  else  for  refuge ;  but. 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shiver- 
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iitir  an<l  |k1U'>1  liy  the  jiitil»»ss  storm.  The  siil)- 
trt-a.miry  is  n-jH-aled — the  int  bank  BVBtein  is 
ii')an(|i)nc(l — the  I'liitid  States  Bank  J)ill  is 
vetoed — and  now,  wlii'ii  there  i.s  as  conipUtu 
mid  perft'ct  a  rcuiiiim  of  the  juirse  and  the  sword 
.11  tlie  lianils  of  the  executive  a«  tver  there  wa.s 
under  (iencral  .Jackson  or  .^^^.  Van  Luren,  the 
htiiator  is  for  doin^  nothing." 

Thcrc  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  tliat  Mr. 
Tyler  hml  an  inner  circle  of  advistrs,  gorao  (le- 
iiMJcratic  and  Home  wliig,  and  most  of  Vi  hom  had 
HojourncJ  in  the  '*  lialf-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  caustically  adverted. 

"  Althouf^h  the  honorable  senator  professes 
not  to  know  the  oj)inions  of  the  I'residcnt,  it 
certainly  docs  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
='!nt  occasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council.  There  is  a  rnmor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
"xists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party— ;tho  disper- 
sion of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face  of  our 
political  atl'airs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself, 
that  tlie  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  ha'  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
ail  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding — for  I 
will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting — the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  body." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  make 
a  third  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  be  the 
head ;  and,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  made  the  aggressor ; 
and  he  brought  this  rumor  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Hives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself, 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Hives  to  answer. 

"Why,  sir,  wliat  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  break  up  the  whig  party  ?  What  earthly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  w'sh  for  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undis- 
tuayed,  boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


complishment of  the  all-importnnt  public  objecti 
which  it  has   avowed  to   Ik?   it.t   aim?     What 
imaginable  interest  it  feeling  can  I  have  other 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the 
whig  party  ?    liut  that  there  may  Ik;  designs  and 
purjioses  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individuals 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relation"  with  the  I'resi- 
dcnt, and  to  represent  me  as  personally  opposed 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine — individuals  who  are 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form 
a  third  party,  with  matciials  so  scanty  as  to  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  compose  a  flecent  cor- 
poral's guard.     I  fear  there  are  such  individ 
uals,  though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as 
being  hiinbelf  one  of  them.     What  a  spectacle 
has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this 
entire  session  of  Congress !    That  of  the  cher- 
ished and  coni\(iential  friends  of  John  Tyler, 
persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  be  par  excel- 
lence, his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  John 
Tyler's  administration  !    AVns  there  ever  before 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  other 
age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?    I  have  my- 
self known  the  President  too  long,  and  cher- 
ished towards  him  too  sincere  a  friendship,  to 
allow  my  feelings  to  be  aO'ccted  or  alienated  by 
any  thing  which  has  passed  hero  to  day.     If 
the  President  chooses — which  I  am  sure   he 
cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whispered 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart — 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  1  shall  deeply  regret 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  friendship  and 
our  common  coimtry.    I  now  repeat,  what  I 
before  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  relief 
which  the  American  people  have  called  upon  us 
for,  that  of  a  National  Bank  and  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and 
importunately  demanded." 

Mr.  Clay  reiterated  his  assertion  that  bank, 
or  no  bank,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  presiden- 
tial canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  else 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Virginia,  where 
Mr.  Rives  led  for  General  Harrison. 

"  The  senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank 
was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  con- 
viction is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in 
Virginia,  I  will  not  say;  probably  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  were,  every  where,  governed  in 
some  degree  by  considerations  of  local  polic}'. 
What  issues  may  therefore  have  been  presented 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  be- 
low *'de  water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
great  error,  however,  of  the  honorable  seiiator, 
is  in  thinking  tlut  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  expo- 
nent of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Union. 
I  can  tell  the  senator,  that,  wherever  I  was 
— in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
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Kentucky,  in  Tcniirsfio«',  in  >raryland — in  all 
the   circles   in   wliioh    I    inoveii.  every    wlicrc. 
Bank  or  no  Mank  '  was  the  print,  the  U-ndin'.', 
the  vital  qucfetion." 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Clay  npostrophizod  him- 
self in  a  powerful  peroration  as  not  huvin;; 
moial  coiirnp-e  enoncjh  (thonph  he  claimed  as 
much  as  full  to  the  fhare  of  most  men)  to  make 
himself  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  preat 
measure  for  the  public  pood ;  in  which  the 
allusion  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  veto  wiis  too 
palpable  to  miss  the  apprehension  of  any 
person. 

"The  senntor  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
circumstances,  I  would  have  been  the  last  m.an 
to  avoid  putting  a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation  ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
stem  and  unbending  intrepidity.  I  hope  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness — all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
significance of  human  life — whatever  may  be 
attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  in- 
timidated by  menace — a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
eye,  that  can  surrey,  immoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor 
transient,  perishing  frame — I  maj-^,  without  dis- 
paragement, compare  with  other  men.  But  there 
is  a  sort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
I  do  not  possess — a  boldness  to  which  1  dare 
not  aspire — a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.  I 
cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  my  country.  That  I 
cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
invested — a  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
sonal benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
my  country's  good — to  check  her  onward  march 
to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage 
enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I  would 
not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  th-.c 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from 
that  which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private 
conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or 
private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that 
higher  and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to 
his  country's  good.  Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  im- 
pel us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.  But  pride, 
vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs. 
The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions  cannot 
ice  beyond  the  livtle,  pettj',  contemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  interests.    All  his  thoughts 


arc  withdrawn  from  his  rnMntry,  u:id  CKTu'cn- 
t rated  on  his  ron.-'istency,  his  lirnwie-s.  hinif^'lf. 
Tiie  liiph,  the  eMiitcd.  the  sulijinie  einiiliou.-.  ii 
a  pntrioti.'-m,  which,  boaring  towards  lieiivin, 
rises  far  alajve  all  moan,  lnw,  or  tielli>li  tiiiui.'% 
anil  is  ab.-iorhed  by  mw  s()ul-tian>i>i»rluii: 
thought  of  the  good  tiiid  the  plory  of  oii' 's 
country,  are  never  fell  in  his  nniK-nelrabio 
bosom.  That  |iHtrioti>ui  which,  oatciiinp  iis 
inspiration  from  the  iuuuortai  (iod,  and  UmvIii;; 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesstr, 
proveliing,  personal  interests  and  fe'.'lings,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  seif-sacritice.  <>( 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  <»f  death  itself — that  is 
public  virtue — that  is  the  noblest,  the  subliuie-t 
"fall  public  virtues!" 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
ivspcct  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  j'rivy  conned, 
and  his  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said : 

"The  senator  has  indtdgcd  his  fancy  in  regard 
to  a  certain  cabal,  which  lie  says  it  is  alle;;cd  by 
rumor  (an  authority  he  stems  prone  to  cjuote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  regular  cabinet,  and  dissolviii'^ 
the  whig  party.    Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  acquit  me  of  being  a  mcnilK'r  of  the  sujiposcd 
cabal,  he  says  he  should  infer,  from  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  wdiich  I  have  come  forward  to 
defend  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
that  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  j)rivy  coiui- 
cil !    I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  heart  to  repol  injustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  laid  under  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  privy  rouncillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fol        Mian  ;  and  if  there  bt; 
any  gentleman  who  cani..yt  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  bo  X/Ui  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impulse,  I,  for  one,  envy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  being  a  distinguished 
citis'.an  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  tliis  nio- 
:aent,  a  station  of  the  most  painful  responsibility, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  candid  interpretation  of 
his  official  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  political  friendship, 
I  Fhould  yet  have  felt  myself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I  have  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully assailed  for  an  act,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  hi<;h 
trust." 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  house,  Jlr 
Rives  admitted  his  sojourn  there,  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  just  escaped  from  the  lordlj; 
mansion,  gaudy  without,  but  rotten  and  rai- 
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lati.n  within  (tlie  Hank  of  llic  Inilod  StattH)  ; 
niid  (.'liid  to  hhi'ltt-r  in  this  hmnlilc  hut  coinfi.rt- 
nlilc  i^toppinf^  placo. 

"  The  Boniitor  from  Ki'iituoky  says  lie  found 
tni>  Kiiveral  yvtxn*  a^'o  in  this  half-way  house, 
wliit'h,  uftLT  the  thoioiijih  liddhiin  tlic  roof  had 
ifci'ivL'd  in  thi!  hrcakinjr  upof  tho  p<'t  hunk  sy.'i- 
ti'in.  he  lind  Kupposcd  I  wouhl  have  nhandonod. 
How  could  I  ilnd  it  in  iny  heart,  Mr.  I'R'sidcnt, 
to  ahandon  it  when  I  friund  the  honorahle  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (even  after  what  ho  calls 
the  riddling;  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
fuse in  it  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  condemned 
and  repudiated  system,  and  where  he  actually 
took  refuge  for  four  long  years,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  When  I  lirst  hud  the  honor  to  meet 
the  lionoruble  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  liim 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  comfortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  given  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  list  four  years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upon,  but  alto- 
pother  unsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decaj'ed,  rat-eaten, 
which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  devoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Yet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
jiast,  and  heedless  of  tlio  warnings  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  are  still  ringing  in  his  cars,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  edilice." 

^Ir.  ]{ives  rctui-ned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
cashed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
desire  for  a  cabinet  ofiicc,  or  any  public  station, 
sxcefit  a  seat  in  tho  Senate :  thus : 

"I  owe  it  to  myself,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
cin.-;e,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  this 
porgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  damo  Rumor,  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
Although  the  senator  was  pleased  to  acquit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  cabal,  he 
yet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  tho  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  that  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  design  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tends, 
in  its  modern  degeneracy,  to  tyranny,  and  '': 
nttendcf?  with  serious  hazard  of  sacrificing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitrary  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  upon 
myself  no  new  party  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
io  fulfil,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
tijgagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
10  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  F  was  as  far  above  the  suspicion  of  hnviiij 
any  personal  interest  in  such  an  event  as  iiny 
man.  I  have  never  sought  olJia',  but  have  often 
(le(line<l  it ;  and  will  now  give  the  lionorablo 
senator  from  Kentucky  a  full  quit-claim  and 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretensions  now  ami  for 
ever,  lie  may  rest  sulislied  that  he  will  never 
see  me  in  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  any  other 
administration.  During  the  briif  remnant  of  my 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambition  will  bo 
tilled  by  the  humble,  hut  lujnest  part  1  may  be 
))ermitted  to  take  on  this  floor  in  consultations 
ibr  the  conunon  good." 

Mr.  Kives  finished  with  informing  Mr.  Clay 
of  a  rumor  which  he  had  heard — tho  rumor  of  a 
dictatorship  installed  in  the  capitol,  seeking  to 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  tho  Presi- 
dent, and  to  bend  every  thing  to  it*  own  will, 
thus : 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  cabal, 
to  the  satisfaction,  I  trust,  of  tho  honorable 
senator,  I  will  iell  Ijim  of  another  rumor  I  have 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Humor  is  busy  in  alleging  that 
there  is  an  organized  dictatorship,  in  permanent 
session  in  this  capitol,  seeking  to  control  the 
whole  action  of  the  government,  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  sending 
deputation  after  deputation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  his  duty,  and 
bring  him  to  terms.  I  do  not  vouch  for  tho 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humbly  hope  it 
may  not  be  true ;  but  if  it  should  unfortunately 
be  so,  I  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  far  more 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutary  action  of  our 
balanced  constitution,  and  to  tho  liberties  of  tho 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  ex- 
isted or  ever  will  exist." 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  Mr.  Clay,  who 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  this  im- 
puted dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  the 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators  took  no 
part  5  and  tho  subject  was  dropped,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  conversational  debate,  of  kin- 
dred interest,  growing  out  of  it,  between  Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay — which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Archer,  in  rising  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  tho  President's  message.  He 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
tho  two  senators  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
was  disposed,  for  his  part,  to  let  the  question  bo 
taken  without  any  more  debate.  His  object  in 
rising  was  to  calf  the  attention  of  tho  senator 
from  Kentucky  to  a  certain  portio!i  of  his  re- 
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mnrk!<,  in  whuh  be  Iinptd  tho  Ptnator,  upon  rc- 
flfctiiin,  would  see  tliat  tin-  liitij;un(;''  iisi'il  l>y 
liim  hml  hci-n  lim  Imrph.  His  liDiioniMi.'  I'iicii<l 
from  KfntiK'ky  Iiftil  (ukcn  tx'ca.iion  to  iipply 
Bonie  very  luir.  h  oli.jfrvatioiis  to  the  cuiiiluct  of 
certain  persons  wlio  he  HiijjpoHod  hail  iiistipUed 
the  President  of  tl  'nited  States  in  tlie  course 
he  had  taken  in  r-.^jard  to  tlie  hill  for  clinrlcrinf; 
tho  Fiscal  Bank  of  tho  United  States.  Tlic 
lionorahlc  senator  took  occasion  to  dischiim  any 
allusion  to  his  coUeapuc  [Mr.  Uivks],  and  he 
would  say  heforelmnd  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
able senator  would  except  him  also. 
"  Mr.  Ci.AV  suid,  certainly,  sir  ! " 

This  was  not  a  parliamentary  disclaimer,  hut 
a  disclaimer  from  tho  heart,  and  was  all  that 
Mr.  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
his  collenguea  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  bo 
implicated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamber 
and  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
I  A  so  for  them  ;  but  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for.    The  Register  says : 

"  Mr.  ArtciiKR.  lie  would  say,  however,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh,  as  they  were, 
might  well  be  con.strued  as  having  allu'-ion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  lie  (Mr. 
A.)  discharjjed  no  more  than  tho  duty  which  he 
knew  his  honorable  colleagues  in  tho  other 
House  would  dischai-ge  towards  him  were  an 
offensive  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
Mhere  he  could  not  defend  himself,  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
as  regarded  them. 

"Mr.  Ci.AV  here  said,  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Archer.  The  words  of  the  senator 
were  :  '  A  low.  vulgar,  and  profligate  cabal ; ' 
which  the  senator  also  designated  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  had  surrounded  the  President,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  turn  out  the  present  cabinet. 
Now,  who  would  the  public  suppose  to  be  that 
low  and  infamous  cabal?  "Would  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suppose  it  to  be  composed 
of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  here  by 
the  people  to  ix;present  them  in  Congress  ?  He 
asked  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 
spirit  of  candor  and  irankness  which  always 
characterized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cabal, 
and  to  disclaim  any  allusion  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  his  col- 
league and  himself  in  this  body. 

"Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 
would  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 
inquiry,  without  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 
ment, he  would  answer  him.  He  had  said  this, 
una  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 
—that  certain  gentlemen,  professing  to  be  the 
frionds,  par  excellence,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  the  leading  measures  of  his  adminiptra- 


tion.  He  said  that  nnnor  Plated  thatncubal 
was  forincd,  for  the  ]iiiri>o<e  <if  lireiikinf;  tlown 
the  present  cabinet  and  funniiii;  a  new  tuif; 
and  that  *.liat  cabal  did  n<>t  ainoiiiit  to  I'liiiii^rh 
to  niake  a  eoriioral's  ^uaid.  lie  did  not  say 
who  tlicy  were  ;  but  he  spuke  of  runi'T  only. 
Now,  he  woulil  a^k  his  IVieuil  froui  \'irj:iiii!» 

I.Mr.  Akcmk.u]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  runmr  7 
f  the  gentleman  woidd  tell  hiui  that  he  ne\tr 
heard  of  that  rumor,  it  would  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

'•  ^Ir.  Arciiku  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  nunor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evi- 
dture  to  suj)port  it. 

"Mr.  Clav.  I  repent  it  here,  in  t!ie  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
tliemselves, /)«r  ('.rc<7/(/'C<'.  the  fi  lends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  opjiose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  1  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  colleague  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  saith  not,  and  will  not 
say. 

"Mr.  AucHER.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  hiTi;ruage 
ho  employed  when  he  was  first  up,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  present  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentleman  .said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vile  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infa- 
mous, who  surrounded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  tho  language  employed  by  the  Imnorable 
senator.  Now  suppose  language  such  as  this 
had  been  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  ^Mr.  A.)  where  ho  had  not  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  defending  him.'elf;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagues  there  ?  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  would  be  similar  to  that  he  had 
taken  in  regard  to  them. 

"Mr.  Clav.  Mr.  President,  did  I  say  onf 
word  about  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman? 
I  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  tho  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corp-ral's  guard  ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabal  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  bo  interrogated.  Any  member 
on  this  Aoov  has  a  right  to  ask  mo  if  I  alluded 
to  him  ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

"  Mr.  Archer  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  be  reported. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said 
there  was  a  rumor — that  public  fame  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  thf»  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet,  and  I  ask  ne  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ? 

"  Mr.  Archer,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  i  'as  not  the 
words  the  gentleman  had  quote  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  remark  of  ..  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infamous  cabal — a  vile 
kitchen  cabinet — and  the  gentleman  knew  that 
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to  ]i\n  view  tlj«'ri'  coiiM  not  In-  u  nmri'  o'lionn 
phrnH(«  MSfil  timn  kitclun  oaliiiut— iinil  tlmt  it 
WM  tlicM'  cxprfHsioiis  tlifit  lie  wi.^lii'il  uii  I'X- 

lllilllMtilitl  of, 

"  Mr.  MfMiniKN  said  it  wn.s  the  rniiriiricTit 
(ifiinioii  of  nil  tlic  HcnatorH  nroimrl  him,  tlmt  tlic 
Ki'iiiitor  froiii  Kentucky  hud  hpokcn  of  the  cahid 
nH  ft  riiinor,  and  as  not  foiniii);  within  lii.^  own 
knowIfd;r<'.  Ho  hoin'il  tho  senator  woiild  nii- 
ili'rstand  him  iti  riwiiif;  to  make  this  c'X|)lanaf  ion. 

"Mr.  .AucMK.rt  said  lio  was  jrlad  to  liiar  tht- 
dianlaimiT  niado  Ity  the  pi-ntlcnian  from  (icor- 
Ij-ia,  and  ho  would  tliiTffore  sit  down,  under  the 
conviction  tiiat  the  prentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  made  no  fudi  hlow  nt  his  colleapies  of  the 
otlicr  IIouHc,  as  ho  had  guppost'd." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  disclaim  for  the  Virf,'inia 
members  of  the  House— that  is  to  say,  for  all 
those  members.  Rumor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
HIK-'ct  to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that. 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor ;  and  imblic  ojjinion 
justified  him  in  doin^  so.  He  named  no  one,  uor 
was  it  necessary.  They  soon  named  themselves 
by  the  virulence  with  which  they  attacked  him. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over  again,  as 
i-equircd  by  the  constitution,  and  so  far  from 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  sinii)lc  majority.  The  vote  was  24 
?.o  24 ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  : 

"  Ykas — Messrs.  Barrow,  Rates,  B.iyard,  Lcr- 
rien,  Choat'^,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Graham,  H  'nderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Jlorchead,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, J'leston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  South- 
ard, Tallma(lge,  AVhite,  Woodbridge. 

"Xavs — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mclloberts, 
Moutoii,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Hives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tuppan,  Walker,  AVilliams,  "Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young." 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  of 
tho  Senate :  the  President  was  outraged  in  hi.'j 
house,  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  assembled  about  it.  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  their  authors ;  and 
a  committee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
tho  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  tho  parliamentary 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  complimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler,  or 
,  the  niplit  of  the  rereption  of  tho  veto  message, 
,  and  to  manifest  their  catisfactit-u  at  the  scrvica 
which  he  had  rendered  in  arivsting  tho  bank 
I  charter  j  and  it  so  lmp|)ened  tlmt  this  comjili- 
!  meiitary  visit  took  place  on  the  same  night  on 
I  which  tlie  President's  hou.se  liad  been  Ix'set  and 
'  outra;.'ed.     It  was  doid)tle8s  a  very  consolatorv 
j  compliment  to  the  President,  then  sorely  &»• 
I  sailed  by  his  late  whig  friends ;  and  Xiry  pro])or 
'   Ki  the  part  of  tho.so  who  paid  it,  though  thero 
were   senators  who   declined  to  join   in  it— - 
amonj;  others,  tho  writer  of  this  View,  though 
sharing  the  exultation  of  his  party.     On  the 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  tho  whig  party  was 
profound,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  its 
chief — too  frank  and  impetuous  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  them— gen- 
erally bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfully.     An 
occasion  for  a  display  of  tho  latter  kind  was 
found  in  tho  occasion  of  this  complimentary 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  tho  President, 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances ;  and  ho 
amusingly  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  brief  speech, 
of  which  some  extracts  are  here  given  : 

"  An  honorable  senator  from  New  Ilampshiro 
[Mr.  Woodbury]  jiroposed  some  days  ago  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  disturbances 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  presi- 
dential mansion  on  the  night  of  the  memorable 
10th  of  August  last.  If  any  such  proceedings 
did  occur,  they  were  certainly  very  wrong  and 
highly  culpable.  Tho  chief  magistrate,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citizen  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  from  the  people.  And  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  nets  and  resolutions  of  an  early  meeting, 
promptly  held  by  tho  orderly  and  respectable 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  to,  and 
in  condemnation  of,  those  disturbances.  But,  it 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  I  had  intended 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  Ilampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  a  majority  of  his  friends.  And 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  President.  I  did  hear 
that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  night 
of  the  famous  16th  of  August,  there  was  an  ir- 
ruption on  the  President's  house  of  the  whole 
loco  foco  party  in  Congress ;  and  I  did  not  know 
but  that  the  alleged  disorders  might  have  grown 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  that  fact. 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  there. 
No  spectacle,  I  am  sure,  could  have  been  mora 
supremely  amusing  and  ridiculous.      If  I  could 
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have  lifon  in  a  jio^ition  in  wliirli.  without  licinp 
titt-n,  I  roiilil  liiive  wifiir«scil  tlmt  most  oxtrn- 
iniiiiary  riMinion,  I  Khoiilij  imvc  lia'l  an  enjov- 
nieiit  which  no  (tnitiiatic  jK'ifunnancc  ^•mU\ 
poisihly  roininniiiriitc.  1  tliink  that  I  (•nil  iikw 
we  the  priiii'iiiiil  ilrinnnli.i  firmntnv  who  li;:iirt'<l 
in  the  soinc.  'I'licri-  stood  tiu>  (rrnvu  and  dis- 
tinpiishcil  Ki'iiator  from  Sonth  Carolina — 

("Mr.  C.M.iioi.N  hire  instantly  ro^o,  and 
earnestly  insi;ito(l  on  exphiininfj;  hnt  Mr.  Clav 
rcfnsfd  to  he  iiitcrni|)ted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

"  Mr.  Ci.AV.  Tliere,  I  say,  I  can  imai;ine  stood 
the  Bcnator  from  South  Carolina — tall,  can-- 
worn,  with  furrowetl  brow,  iia(r(?ard,  and  in- 
t'jnsely  pi/.iii<;,  lookiii,?  as  if  ho  were  dissecting 
tho  last  and  newest  ahstraction  which  sprung 
from  metn physician's  brain,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  in  haif-nttercd  sounds,  'This  is  indeed  a 
real  crisis  !'  Then  there  was  th:  senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Kino],  standing  upright  and 
gracefully,  as  if  ho  were  ready  to  settle  in  the 
moat  authoritative  manner  any  question  of 
order,  or  of  etiquette,  that  might  possibly  arise 
between  the  high  as.scmbled  parties  on  that 
new  and  unprecedented  occasion.  Not  far  olF 
stood  tho  honorable  senators  from  Arkansas 
and  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sevieii  and  Mr.  Ken- 
ton],  the  latter  looking  at  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  on  indignant  curl  on  his 
lip  and  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 
with  contempt  towards  that  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn], whilst  he  said,  or  rather  seemed  to  say, 
*  lie  call  himself  a  statesman !  why,  ho  has 
never  even  produced  a  decent  humbug ! ' 

["Mr.  Benton.  Tho  senator  from  Missouri 
was  not  there."] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 
the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  tho  sena- 
torial procession  that  night,  and  tho  readiness 
with  which  he  gave  his  remarks  an  in. aginative 
turn  with  respect  to  him,  and  tho  facility  with 
which  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  instances 
of  that  versatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 
mind,  of  which  his  parliamentary  life  was  so 
full,  and  which  generally  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage in  sharp  encounters.  Though  refusing 
to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
readily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Benton 
— (probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 
his  immediate  friends,  were  suspected  of  any  at- 
tempt to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 
friends) — and  continued  his  remarks,  with  grePt 
apparent  good  humor,  and  certainly  to  the 
amusement  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  attention. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  stand  corrected ;  I  was  only 
imagining  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had 
been  there.  Then  there  stood  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  CtrTHBEBi],  conning  over  in  bis 


mind  on  what  point  he  shonld  nuke  \\\n  next 
atfaek  ufion  tlui  stiiatnr  from  Kiiiiueky.  (in 
yomler  ottonmn  reeliniMJ  the  niln  r  senator  frmn 
.Missduri  on  my  left  |Mr.  Linn),  iiiilnlv'in;r,  wi4h 
smiles  on  his  \\\,i\\  in  ii!eiii<ing  niKlilntions  mi 
the  ris(>,  growth,  and  fninre  pinver  of  liis  ww 
rolony  of  (Ire^on.  The  hoiionil'le  scnalor  frmn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  IJcciianan]  I  ]ire-'Mne, stooil 
forward  as  s|M)kesinan  for  his  wlii>!<'  party  ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  hin  well- 
known  eloquenee,  I  he:;  hive  to  make  im  hum- 
l)le  essaj'  towards  what  I  prcsnine  to  have  been 
the  kin(l  of  speech  delivered  by  liini  on  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

".May  .t  please  yonr  F,xcellen>\v :  \  numliT 
of  your  prep.4*"*  jxilitical  friends,  late  yonr  politi- 
cal opponents,  m  company  with  myself,  have 
come  to  deposit  at  yonr  Excellency's  feet  the 
evidences  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  and  they 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  oi'gau 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  are  hero 
more  particularly  to  jjresent  to  your  Kxcellency 
our  grateful  and  mo^t  cordial  congratuhitions  on 
your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a  flagrant  and 
alarming  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  tho 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  tho  United  States;  and 
also  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  tho 
veto,  by  which  j-ou  have  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.  And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  the 
legislature  had  been  accompanied.  We  had 
been,  oin-selves,  struggling  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  monster  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  Wo  had  expended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  ability,  employed  all  ourelofpience;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efforts,  the  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  proved  too  strong  for  us.  And 
we  have  now  corao  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excellency,  that  you  have  accomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  were  unable  to 
achieve." 

After  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  tho  Penn- 
sylvania senator,  Mr.  Clay  went  on  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  will  view  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  him,  although  I  am  but 
too  sensible  how  far  it  foils  short  of  the  merits  ol 
the  original.  At  all  events  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  tho  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  part  of  tho 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hope  the  honor- 
able senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
will  pardon  me  for  having  conceived  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  popping  of  champagne,  the  in- 
toxication of  their  joy,  tho  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  have  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  which  they  never  could 
have  been  guilty  had  they  wnited  for  th"'-  ^aobc/r 
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vriDi'l  lh«iii,'fitii.*  I  liiivc  no  (loiil.i  till'  vtry 
Iciu  ncil  «x-S((?i<tiiry  <<f  tin-  'I'lra-ui  y.  who  ron- 
liicU'il  tliiit  <lt')>ii|-tiii('iil  with  Hiich  (listiiiKnishccI 
alnhly,  uml  ku<  h  hii|t|>v  rirtiiltn  to  tht-  cimntry, 
•ti'l  who  now  liuH  Miili  t\  profounil  ttl>hoinnct' 
of  111!  tho  liixts  on  t»a  iin'l  collic,  though,  in  hiw 
own  olllciiil  niKirt?*,  ho  no  distinctly  ri-coni- 
tnetulcil  thi'Mi,  would,  if  ii|)|K)int<'d  chiiirnian  of 
till'  conwiiitlcc,  hiivi'  conduilfd  the  hivi'sliuation 
with  that  indiiHlry  whicih  ho  I'niint'iitly  distin- 
Knislios  him  ;  and  would  have  favoitd  the  Nunato 
with  a  rt|M)it,  niaikid  wifli  all  IiIh  nccuMtoincd 
jirt'cisioM  and  aliility,  and  with  Ihu  niowt  in'iicct 
lucid  cUatnciia." 

Mr.  llmhanan,  who  had  been  inado  the prin- 
pijml  lij,'iiru  in  Mr.  Clay's  iinaj^inary  srcr.v,  took 
his  satisfaction  on  the  Bpot,  and  halanced  the 
account  liy  tlio  description  of  anotlicr  night 
HCfiif,  at  the  caHt  end  of  the  avenue,  not  entirely 
imaginary  if  Danie  Humor  may  be  credited  on 
one  side  of  the  que.stioii,  a.■^  well  as  on  the  other. 
IIo  said : 

"  The  h(jnorablo  senator  has,  with  great  power 
of  humor,  and  much  felicity  of  description, 
drawn  for  wa  a,  picture  of  the  scene  which  lie 
supposes  to  have  been  presented  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house  on  the  evor-mcmorablo  evening  of 
the  veto.  It  was  a  happy  effort;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  but  a  fancy  sketch — at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  1  was  not  there  at  all 
ui)on  the  occasion.  But,  I  ask,  wlmt  scenes 
wel^'  enacted  on  that  eventful  night  at  this  end 
of  the  avenue  ?  The  senator  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  if  1  should  attempt,  in  humble 
imitation  of  liim,  to  present  a  picture,  true  to 
the  life,  of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Amidst  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
of  that  never-to-bc-forgottcn  night,  a  caucus 
assembled  in  ono  of  the  apartments  of  this 
gloomy  building,  and  sat  in  melancholy  con- 
clave, deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  whig 
party.  Some  rose,  and  advocated  vengeance ; 
'their  voice  was  still  for  war.'  Others,  more 
moderate,  sought  to  repress  the  ardent  zeal  of 
their  fiery  compatriots,  and  advised  to  peace 
and  prudence.  It  was  finally  concluded  that, 
instead  of  making  open  war  upon  Captain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  stratapem,  and,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  one  of  their  number,  that 
they  should  endeavor  '  to  head '  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  Ix.'st  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  try  the  eflect  of  the  '  Fiscality '  now 
before  us.  Unfcaunately  for  the  success  of  thf 
scheme,  '  Captain  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  by  means  of  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter,  addressed  by  mistake  to  a  Virginia 
jollee-house.  It  is  by  means  like  this  that '  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  liut 
BO  desperately  intent  are  the  whig  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  bank,  that  one  of  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Uouae  told  me  that  a  bank  they 


would   have,   though   iln   ixrhnnp-s  f>hoi,ld  )i« 
madi'  in  bacon  hams,  and  its  currency  U-  iimni 
IMitatot'i. 

Other  Kenator.H  took  the  iin:ij,'inary  hciue.  in 
which  they  had  Inen  nuulc  to  act  part^,  in 
perfect  goodtemjK'rj  and  Ihun  the  debate  on 
the  first  Fiscal  Kank  cliartiT  was  brougl  .  ton 
conclusion  with  more  luuicability  than  it  had 
been  conducted  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  a  vote  took  place?  which  showed 
to  what  degree  the  belief  of  corrupt  practices 
between  the  old  bank  and  members  of  Congresn 
had  taken  place.  A  motion  was  nuide  bv  Mr. 
Walker  to  amend  the  Fiscal  liank  bill  so  m  to 
prevent  any  member  of  Congress  from  borrow- 
ing money  from  that  institution.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  by 
democratic  senators  on  the  grounds  of  the  cor- 
ruptions already  practised,  and  of  which  repeti- 
tions might  bo  expected.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  mobt  fully  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  and  said : 

"It  was  idle — if  it  were  not  o(ren>ive,  he 
woidd  say  absurd — for  gentlemen  to  discourse 
here  upon  the  iiicorriiptibilitu  of  members  of 
Congress.  They  were  like  other  men — and  no 
better,  ho  believed  no  worse.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  like  passions,  influenced  by  like  motives, 
and  capable  of  being  reached  by  similar  appli- 
ances. History  affirmed  it.  The  experience 
of  past  years  afforded  humiliating  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Were  wo  wiser  than  our  fathers  ? 
Wiser  than  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  as- 
semblage of  men  that  the  world  ever  saw  ? 
Wiser  than  the  framcrs  of  the  consti'.ution  ? 
What  protection  did  they  provide  for  the  coun- 
try against  tho  corruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress  ?  AVhy,  that  no  member  should  hold 
any  office,  however  humble,  which  should  be 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  be 
increased,  during  his  term  of  service.  How 
could  the  influence  of  a  petty  office  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  largo  bank  accommodatioita 
which  had  been  granted  and  would  be  granted 
again  ?  And  yet  they  were  to  bo  told,  that  in 
proposing  this  guard  for  the  whole  people,  they 
were  fixing  an  ignominious  brand  upon  them- 
selves and  their  associates.  It  seemed  to  him, 
that  such  remarks  could  hardly  be  serious ;  but 
whether  sincere  or  otherwise,  they  were  not 

!  legislating  for  themselves — not  legislating  for 
indioiduals — and  he  felt  no  apprehension  that 
the  mass,  whose  rights  and  interests  were  in- 
volved, would  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by 
such  a  brand. 

"The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [^Ir.  Bu- 
chanan] while  pressing  his  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  provision,  remarked,  that 

I  should  this  bill  become  a  law,  no  member  of 
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roin;r«''«H  'ImriiiK  »  pr<'|MT  fvnue  of  tlolimry  »nil 
hoimr,'  with  tli«'  (|Ui'»ti<>n  of  iijuiil  iK't'ort*  liim, 
coiilil  nrft'|it  II  Itmn  frmii  tlii>  Munk.  'I  liiU  (jiich- 
tioii  iif '(Iclirncy  ami  honur '  wa-t  <>iu'  to  wliifli 
lie  (Mr.  P.)  dill  nut  rlino.xu  now  t<>  a^idios  liiin- 
M'lr.  Ilu  wuuM,  howoviT,  l(«<  (rtiiili'd  liy  flic 
li^rlit  of  I'xiMTit'iKT,  and  lit*  would  tnki>  li'iivo  to 
Nay,  tliiit  tlint  liiiUt  tiiiidi.'  ttio  piitli  iHl'oru  hiiu. 
M|Mm  tid'i  |>roiio>ition,  jHrt'oclly  limiiiioiis.  lly 
III)  vi>ti>  (if  lii.'«  Hlmiild  a  iiroviniiin  lio  utrickiMi 
troin  thiH  liiil,  tlivoiiii.isioti  uf  which  would  tend 
to  cstublinh  a  oirrupt  and  corrupting  intluonco 
— Htcnt  and  intanpihle — ;n  tlie  very  husoni  of 
tiic  two  llouNi's  whoso  j)n)vhico  ami  duty  it 
would  Iw  to  pnsH  upon  that  ^rcat  i|ii(>siion  of 
ffpeal.  What  had  tnki-n  pliico  wa.s  liahlo  to 
occur  apain.  Those  who  were  now  hi-ro  and 
those  who  would  Huccccd  to  llieir  plactH,  wore 
not  more  virtuoim,  not  more  Hucure  from  the 
npiiroach  of  venality,  not  more  elevated  above 
the  inlluenco  of  r^r/a I u  «/>/)//'(/«<•<■/»,  than  their 
predeccHHoi-s.  Well,  what  did  history  teach  in 
relation  to  the  courso  of  memboru  of  Congress 
during  that  must  extraordinary  strufrulo  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  people  for  supreniarv, 
which  convulsed  the  whole  continent  from  IS.'ll 
to  18;U  ? 

'•  Ho  roKo  chiefly  to  advert  to  that  paj;o  of 
hi.story,  and  whither  noticed  hero  or  not,  it 
would  be  noticed  by  bis  constituents,  who, 
with  their  children,  ii.:  I  an  inllnitely  hi(i;hcr 
etako  in  this  absorbins  question  than  members 
of  Congress,  politicians,  or  bankers. 

"  He  read  from  tlio  bank  report  presented  to 
tlie  Senate  in  18.'54,  by  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  '  Senate  Documents,  second 
session,  twenty-third  Congress,'  p.  320.  From 
that  document  it  appeared  that  in  1831  there 
was  loaned  ti>  lUiy-niiio  member.s  of  Congress, 
tho  sum  ,  i  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousnridone  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 
In  183:.:.  tlu^  "  oar  when  the  bank  charter  was 
nrrrstfil  bv  liio  veto  of  that  stern  old  man  who 
occupied  t'hc  hoiise  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
iiK-n.  thtre  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  members  of 
<.'*>n,cress,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  and  sixty-nine  dollars.  In  1833, 
the  memorable  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
lifty-eight  members,  three  hundred  and  sevont}'- 
I'our  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars. In  1834,  hope  began  to  decline  with  the 
Bank,  and  so,  also,  did  its  line  of  discounts  to 
members  of  Congress;  but  even  in  that  yciu- 
the  loan  to  fifty-two  members  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  live  hundix  J 
and  eighty-six  dollars. 

"  Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  political 
excitemtat,  growing  cut  of  a  struggle  with  the 
people  for  the  mastery,  did  that  institution 
prant  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  people's  representatives, 
amounting  to  the  vast  sura  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  Imndrcd  and 
twenty  doUirs.    He  presented  no  argument  on 


ihPM*  fiiclK.     He  would  rrirard  it  not  mirrty  n» 

NiiiKTenicatiiiii.  but  itti  iniult  to  tlie  iiitrllim'tio' 
of  hix  roiintrvtiii  II.  \  tnliniial  of  Inciter  au 
ihority  llmii  tin-  »'\eruii\i'  and  ('iin;;ii'»  I'oin- 
bint'd,  wiiiild  I'u.'-H  ii|i.in  tlic  ijiii  ."lion  "riirlha- 
cy  ami  honor,'  fliiriid  by  tin-  Hriiiilir  riniii 
Penney l\uiiiu,  and  il  wmilii  aNo  dct  idt'  wlu'thri' 
in  the  bank  to  Imin  was  dun^'crniis  or  oilitr- 
wi^e.  He  imlulp'd  no  ItarH  us  t<>  the  dri'i>ii>.i 
of  the  triliuiial  in  the  lust  r^•^oll — tin-  sov^reip) 
people." 

Mr.  (May  reniaiked  that  the  pniUor  part  of 
the.»e  liiHUH  Were  made  to  members  opposid  to 
the  bank,  Mr,  ISucliamin  answered,  no  doubt 
of  that.  A  hignitlcant  smile  went  tlironjrh  tin' 
chandler,  with  iu(|uiries  whether  any  one  had 
remained  opposed  /  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  upon  the  question — and  it  was  carried  ; 
the  two  Virginia  senators,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  Virginian  liy  birth, 
voting  with  the  democracy,  and  making  the 
vote  25  yeas  to  24  nays.  The  yeii.-j  were  : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthliert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  JIcRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Hives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecllcut, 
Sturgeon  Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright  and  YiMin^.  The  nays  were ; 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choute,  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Di.\on,  Evans,  (jlraham, 
Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Leeds  Kerr,  Manguni, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morebcad,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indian.!,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  Woodbridge.  This  vote,  after 
the  grounds  on  which  the  question  tvas  put, 
was  considered  an  explicit  senatori.'d  condemna- 
tion of  the  bank  for  currupr  practices  with 
members  of  Congress. 


CIIAPTEll    LXXXI. 

SECOND  FISCAL  AfJENT:  HIM.  lUF.SKNTKD:  PASS. 
EU:  DISAl'I'llOVKD  IJY  THE  I'llESlUENT. 

This  second  attempt  at  a  fiscal  bill  has  two  his- 
tories— one  public  and  ostensible — the  other  se- 
cret and  real :  and  it  is  proper  to  write  them 
both,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  government  is  worked.  The 
public  history  will  bo  given  first,  and  will  b« 
given  exclusively  from  a  public  source — the  do- 
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bates  of  Confrrcps.  AVe  Ix-^in  with  it  as  it  be- 
gins tliore — an  cxtcmporam'ous  praft  upon  a 
noplcctcd  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Karly  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  broupht  in  from  a  select  committee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  ond  n{  the  session,  and  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  veto  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
nioved.  Jlr.  Sergeant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  ainend  that  bill  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  the  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions ;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  comi)liance  with  these  requests,  stood 
up  and  saiil : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  shoit  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  diflbred  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  Ho  would  say,  first,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  verbal  errors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  have  been 
left  out,  and  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  committee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  'bank,' 
and,  as  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  he  felt  every 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  and  he  had 
therefore  endeavored  throughout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  'bank.'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  applicable  to  the  being 
it  was  proposed  to  create  by  this  law,  let  it  go 
out — let  it  go  out.  Now  the  word  'corpora- 
tion '  sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  icord  to  fight  against.  Now 
the  ditlerence  between  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ago,  would  be 
seen  by  comparison.  The  present  diflfered  from 
the  other  principally  in  three  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  few 
days  ago.  Those  dillerences  gentlemen  would 
nave  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. Ho  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  gentlemen  in  rcferonco  to  this  bill. 


Mr.  S.  then  stated  the  following  as  the  sub» 
stantial  points  of  diirerence  between  the  two 
bills : 

"  I.  The  capital  in  the  former  bill  was  thirty 
millions,  with  jiower  to  extend  it  to  fifty  mil- 
lions. In  this  bill  twenty-one  millions,  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  thirty-five  millions. 
2.  'i"he  former  bill  provided  for  offices  of  dis- 
count and  dejiosit.  In  this  there  are  to  be 
agencies  only.  3.  The  dealings  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  to  bo  confined  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing foreign  bills  of  exchange,  including  bills 
drawn  in  one  State. or  territory,  and  payable 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  discounts. 
4.  The  title  of  the  corporation  is  changed." 

This  was  Friday,  the  2Cth  of  August.  The 
next  day — the  bill  ofl'ercd  in  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  having  been  printed  and  the 
House  gone  into  committee — that  member 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  in  committee  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, and  then  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ments which  might  bo  offered,  and  report  those 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.  And  having  moved 
this  in  writing,  he  immediately  moved  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  it.  This  was  sharp  prac- 
tice, and  as  new  as  sharp.  It  was  then  past  12 
o'clock.  Such  rapidity  of  proceeding  was  a 
mockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  expose  it  as 
such,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  to 
amend  the  time  by  substituting,  instanter,  for  4 
o'clock,  remarking  that  they  might  as  well 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  desig- 
nated. Several  members  expressing  themselves 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  the 
time  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  by  the 
minority,  and  justly,  as  a  mockery  upon  legisla- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  efTect  were 
freely  expressed.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  to 
be  excused  from  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  reso- 
lution, giving  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
members,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  act  understandingly  upon  it  in  the 
short  time  proposed.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  of 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting,  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  bill 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages — that  it  had  only 
been  laid  upon  their  tables  ten  minutes  when 
the  motion  to  close  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  was 
made — and  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  upon 
it  with  the  care  and  consideration  duo  to  a  leg- 
islative act,  and  to  one  of  this  inonientous  im- 
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|)orUnce,  and  which  was  to  create  a  prcat  fiscal 
rorporation  w'th  vast  privilepcs,  and  nn  exclu- 
sive charter  foi  *wenty  years,  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  asked  to  be  in  like  manner  ex- 
cused, reducing  his  reasons  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  protest.    Thus  : 

"  1.  Because  the  rule  by  which  the  resolution 
is  proposed  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
clares that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
I)rc8S  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
gress. 2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 
this  body  as  a  deliberative  assembly :  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  discuss  measures  being  no  lonfrer 
in  Congress,  but  with  the  majority  only.  3.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tives, inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  immemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes  are  imposed. 
4.  Because  by  the  si.id  rule,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
up  in  Committee  of  the  AVhole,  bo  immediately 
reported  to  the  House,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
previous  question,  be  passed  into  a  law,  with- 
out one  word  of  debate  being  permitted  or  ut- 
tered. 5.  Because  free  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  people  are  governed,  is  not  only 
essential  to  right  legislation,  but  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  to  fear  or  supress  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  tjTannies  and  tyrants 
only.  0.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
forced  through  the  Ilouse  within  less  than  two 
days'  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  aflects 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  to  pass  it  with  haste,  and 
without  due  deliberation,  would  evince  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  either,  and  may  be  a  fatal 
violation  of  both." 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  this  rapid  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  virtual  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  Ilouse,  made  under  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ac- 
tion ;  and  which  requires  a  Dill  to  be  read  three 
times,  each  time  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
voted  upon  each  time.  Technically  an  amend- 
ment, though  an  entire  new  bill,  is  not  a  bill,  and 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
and  votings:  substantially  and  truly,  such  an 
amendment  is  a  bill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
would  require  it  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Other  members  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
inexorable  majority,  Mr.  Pickens  of  South  Caro- 
liua  stood  up  and  said:  "It  is  now  manifest 
that  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
member  from  voting.    And  as  cnouih  has  been 


done  to  call  puldic  attention  to  tho  odious  reso- 
lution proiKwed  to  be  adopted,  our  oliject  will 
have  been  -ttaincd :  and  1  ro9j)eclfully  suggest 
to  our  friends  to  go  no  furtlier  in  lliis  prococd- 
ing!"    Cries  of  "agreed!  agried  !  '  ret^pondLMl 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  motion  of  Jlr.  Ser;;tant 
was  adopted.     lie,  himself,  thon  spoke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill — one  hour  of  the  brief 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.    Mr. 
Wise  occupied   the  remainder  of  the  evening 
against  the  bill.     On  Monday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Turncy  of  Tennessee  moved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause — which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bill.     The  mo- 
tion failed.    Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  bo  called  a  debate  on  tho 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  it.s 
fraudulent  character.    It  was  the  old  defunct 
Bank  of  tho  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it.     That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  hourly  sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  tho  contents  collected  upon  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolvency  admitted.    It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.    But  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amended  b'U  to  pennit  it  to  slip 
into  full  life,  and  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
new  charter.    Coiporations  were  to  bo  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock  :  under  that  provision 
she  could  take  all  the  stock — and  be  herself 
again.    This,  and  other  fraudulent  provisions 
were  detected  :  but  the  clock  struck  four !  and 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed — 125  to 
94.    The  title  of  tho  original  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  character ;  and, 
on  tho  motion  of  Jlr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  this  wise :  "  An  act  to  i)rotiidefor  the  better 
collection,  safe  keeping,  and  disbtirsement  of 
the  public  revenue,  hy  means  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the 
United  States"    Peals  of  laughter  saluted  tho 
annunciatiou  of  this  title  ;  and  when  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strango 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  already  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  its  real  character,  as  the 
resuscitation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  bank:   and  Mr. 
Benton  exclaimed — 

"  Heavens  what  a  name  !  long  as  the  moral 
law — half  sub  treasury,  and  half  national  bank— 
and  all  fraudulent  and  deceptive,  to  conceal  what 
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it  is  ;  nnd  entirely  too  lonp.  The  nnme  is  too 
lonp.  People  will  never  stand  it.  They  cannot 
fro  through  nil  that.  AVc  must  have  potnetliinR 
shorter — soinethinp  that  will  do  for  every  day 
tipc.  Corporosity  !  that  would  be  a  great 
abridpnient ;  but  it  is  still  too  loncf.  It  is  five 
Bvliables,  and  people  will  not  po  above  two  syl- 
liiblcs,  or  three  at  most,  and  often  hanp;  at  one, 
in  names  wliich  have  to  bo  .ncontinently  re- 
peated. Tliey  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  they  may  bo  in  spend- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
(;hort  and  pointed  ;  nnd,  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
dcfimct  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  taking  the  title 
of  flseality  ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rascality ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  been  compen- 
diously nnd  emphatically  designated  by  some 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Corpora- 
tion cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  great  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdened  with  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  name ;  and  the  poets  tcU  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
that  predicament  would  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
sive corporosity,  which  we  hsve  received  from 
the  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
mittee, and  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
alteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  And 
BO  of  these  fiscals,  whether  to  be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — but  a  short  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

"  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it.  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though tliey  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful yoimg  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago,  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
such.  She  was  a  Creole,,  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  parents  from  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  building  a  superb  steamboat,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  young  lady,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
IiA  Belle  Creole.  This  fine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  power, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  long  titles  are  subjected.  It  was  immediately 
abbreviated,  nnd,  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.    At  first,  they  called  her  the  bull — 


not  the  French  belle,  which  signifies  fine  ot 
beautiful— but  the  plain  English  bell,  which  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defined  to  be  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  worse 
wr.s  coming.  It  so  happens  that  the  vernacular 
pronunciation  of  Creole,  in  the  Kentucky  waters, 
is  cre-owl ;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beautiful 
boat  the  crc-owl !  but  things  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  too  extravagant  to  employ  two  syllables 
when  one  would  answer  as  well,  and  be  so  much 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  half  of  the  name 
was  dropped,  and  the  last  retained ;  and  thus 
La  Belle  Creole — the  beautiful  Creole — sailed 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  all  her  life  by  the 
name,  style,  title,  and  description  of.  The  Owl  ! 
(Roars  of  laughing  in  the  Senate,  with  excla- 
mations from  several,  that  it  was  a  good  name 
for  a  bank — that  there  was  an  Owl-Creek  Bank 
in  Ohio  once,  now  dead  and  insolvent,  but,  in 
its  day,  as  good  as  the  best.) 

"  Mr.  B.  continued.  I  do  not  .<.now  whether 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name,  and 
many  fathers ;  but  we  must  have  a  name,  and 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  Let  us 
hunt  far  and  wide.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
most  renowned  ^sop  and  his  fables,  and  to  that 
one  of  his  fables  which  teaches  us  how  an  old 
black  cat  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  rats  again 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  them,  and 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  form, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  rolled  herself  over  in 
a  meal  tub — converted  her  bltck  skin  into  white 
— and  walked  forth  among  the  rats  as  a  new 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  had  never  seen 
before.  All  were  charmed  to  see  her !  but  a 
quick  application  of  teeth  and  claws  to  the 
throats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  them  see  that 
it  was  their  old  acquaintance,  the  black  cat ; 
and  that  whitening  the  skin  did  not  alter  the 
instincts  of  the  animal,  nor  blunt  the  points  of 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that,  called 
her  the  meal-tub  cat,  and  the  mealy  cat.  May 
we  not  call  this  corporosity  the  meal-tub  bank  'i 
A  cattish  name  would  certainly  suit  it  in  one 
particular  •  ibr,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  lives,  and 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die ;  so  say  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery  5  and  of  all  histories  the  traditions  of 
children  are  the  most  veracious.  They  teach 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  So  of  this  bank. 
It  has  been  killed  several  times,  but  here  it  is 
still,  scratching,  biting,  and  clawing.  Jackson 
killed  it  in  1832 ;  Tyler  killed  it  last  week. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning  Seven  times  more 
the  Fates  must  cut  the  thread  of  its  hydra  life 
before  it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

"  The  meal  tub  !  No  insignificant,  or  vulgar 
name.  It  lives  in  history,  and  connects  its  fame 
with  kings  and  statesmen.  We  all  know  the 
Stuarts  of  England- -an  honest  and  bigoted  race 
in  the  beginning,  but  always  unfortunate  in  thu 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  beset  by  plots 
and  cabals.  There  were  many  attempts,  or  sup- 
posed attempts  to  kill  him;  many  plots  agaiuti 
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him,  nnd  some  very  ridicnlnns  ;  amcng  the  rest 
one  which  poca  by  the  name  of  the  mcnl-tuS 
plot ;  Wcaiise  t!io  papers  which  difcovered  it 
were  found  in  the  menl-tiib  vherc  the  con- 
ppirators,  or  their  enemies,  had  hid  them. 

*'  Sir,  I  liave  pivcn  you  a  pood  deal  of  meal 
(his  morninp ;  but  you  nnist  take  more  yet.  It 
is  a  fruitful  theme,  nnd  may  pivc  us  a  pood 
name  before  we  are  done  with  it.  I  have  a  re- 
miniscence, as  the  novel  writers  say,  and  I  will 
tell  it.  When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  in 
a  Scotch  Irish  neighborhood,  and  learnt  man}* 
words  nnd  phrases  which  I  have  not  met  with 
since,  but  which  were  words  of  preat  pith  and 
power  ;  among  the  rest  shake-poke.  (Mr. 
Archer  :  I  never  heard  that  before.)  Mr. 
Benton  :  but  you  have  heard  of  poke.  You 
know  the  adage :  do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  bag ;  for  poke  signifies  bag,  or 
wallet,  and  is  a  phrase  miich  used  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
A  pig  is  carried  to  market  in  a  poke,  and  if  you 
buy  it  without  taking  it  out  first,  you  may  be 
'  taken  in.'  So  corn  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
aieal,  the  meal  remains  in  the  poke,  in  the 
liouses  of  poor  families,  until  it  is  used  up. 
AVhen  the  bag  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  turned  uj)- 
fide  down,  and  shaken ;  and  the  meal  that 
comes  out  is  called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
say,  the  last  shake  of  the  bag.  By  an  easy  and 
natural  metaphor,  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  is  born  in  a  family ;  especial- 
ly if  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concern.  The  last 
child,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke ; 
and  may  we  not  call  this  fiacalous  corporation 
a  shake-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  Tt 
ia  the  last — the  last  at  nil  events  for  the  session ! 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag — their  shake- 
poke  !  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concern. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
bantling ;  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
sponsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
this  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevity 
and  Bigriificance — it  must  have;  and,  if  the 
fathers  and  sponsors  do  not  bestow  it,  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.  Remember  the  fate  of 
John  Barcbone,  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Crom- 
well's time.  He  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
Barcbone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
like  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it,  and 
intituled  himself  thus : — '  Praise  God,  Barebone, 
for  if  Christ  had  net  died  for  you,  you  would  be 
damned,  Barebone.'  Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
monious ;  but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a 
good  thing — and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  off  but 
the  last  two  words,  and  called  the  follow 
damned  Barebone,*  and  nothing  else  but 
damned  Barebone,  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this; 
corporosity  beware :  it  may  pet  itself  damned 
before  it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 

The  first  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  re- 


fer this  bill  toaronmiittir,  nnd  Mr.  ClnvV  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  it<elf  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  hi-i  own  Mil 
IimI  been  treated  to  he  williu.:  to  take  any  lend 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  nnd,  in  fm  f, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  another  select  committee,  the  ni)pointing  of 
wMch  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  this 
bill;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  the  best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Sergeant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rushed  't  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bank  majority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shauic  in  tl  o  disrej;ard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
He  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  bunk  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, bound  by  the  same  friendship  lie  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  sj  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  \\  He 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  (In  bank, 
and  mo  ?tly  of  young  senators,  freshly  arrived  in 
the  ch..jnber.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the 
npproved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  first— 
and  very  properly  the  first — to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  committee  ;  nnd  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Ho  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

"  Mr.  Kino  observed,  that  in  the  orcuni/ation 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform.  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  officers  and  organizing,  was 
to  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  crM  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  be  referred,  liio  pinctice  always 
has  been  to  place  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insure  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  the 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is  all 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  be  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  in  every  instance  a  minority  of  each 
com'nittee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  be 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  party 
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The  i)ropri(ty  of  sucli  an  .irrangement  cannot 
fail  to  strike  tlic  mind  <;f  c\:ry  senator.    All 
measures  kIiouM  be  carefully  cxamin'-d ;  objec- 
tions Biifr;:e.steil ;   aincm'inents  propo^icd ;  and 
every  jjrojm.-ition  rcndcnil  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable before  it  is  rei)orted  to  tiic  House  for  its 
action.     'J'liis  neither  can,  nor  will,  be  contro- 
verted.    In  the  whole  of  his  [.Mr.  Kino's]  con- 
gressional e.xiK'ri'jnce,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  wiiich  this  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  until ;       .   liut  there  has  lieen  a  departure 
from  this  v.    ^c,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  unde- 
vintinp:  priutice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  oblipition  of  law;  and  ho  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  charterinp;  of  a  fiscal 
corporation.  It  was  immediately  talven  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Georgia,  ordered  to  be  relerred  to 
a  select  committee.     This  bill  embu.^-d  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  than  any  other 
which  liiiS  ever  agitated  this  country.   This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  which  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  IIouso  in  a  few  days,  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  he  [Mr.  K.],  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law, 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  similar  bill,  which  had,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.      The 
rules  of  the  Senate  forbad©  him  to  speak  of  the 
action  of  the  other  House  on  this  subject  as  he 
could  wish.    He  regretted  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  present  their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  \vhat  it  has  to 
expect  from  the  dominant  party  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  be  expected  from  the 
mode  of  legislation  which  has  been  adopttd. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  he  [Mr.  King]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pas- 
sage, determined  to  give  it  a  fair  and  open  op- 
position.   No  objection  was  made  to  the  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  to  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  be 
apnointed  by  the  presiding  officer.    The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  surprise,  on  reading  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minority  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bill.  Why  was  it,  he  [Mr.  King] 
must  be  permitted  to  ask,  that  the  presiding 
officer  had  departed  from  a  rule  which,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  highest 


times  of  party  excitement,  liad  never  Ijefoa-  been 
departed  from  ? 

"ThTC  must  hnvo  born  a  motive  in  thus  de- 
parting from  a  course  sanctioned  by  time.  an(' 
ity  every  princijilo  of  propriety.  It  will  be  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  state  what  that  motive 
was.  Mr.  King  must  !«  pennitted  to  repeat, 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  .senators, 
that  during  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
been  in  Congress,  he  had  never  known  impor- 
tant committees  to  be  appointed,  sinier  standing 
or  select,  in  which  some  member  of  the  then 
minority  did  not  constitute  a  portion,  until  this 
most  extraordinary  selection  of  a  committee,  to 
report  on  this  most  importa-it  bill.  Would  it 
not  [said  Mr.  King]  have  been  prudent,  as  well 
as  just,  to  have  given  to  the  minority  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  suggesting  their  objections  in  com- 
mittee ?  The  friends  of  the  measure  would  then 
be  apprised  of  those  objections,  and  could  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  them.  He  [Mr.KjNc] 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  merely  to 
present  this  extraoidinary  proceeding  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  there;  but,  he 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  friends,  and  to  stamp 
this  proceeding  with  condemnation,  he  would 
m.  e  that  two  additional  members  be  added  to 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  the 
reirarks  of  Mr.  Ivir<r,  read  a  rule  from  Jcfler 
sou's  Manual  in  which  it  is  said  that,  a  bill  must 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  per- 
fect it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  destroy 
it.  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  said  he 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Benton  then 
stood  up,  and  said : 

"  That  is  the  Le.r  Parliamentaria  of  Eng- 
land from  which  you  read,  Mr.  President,  and  is 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  English  authority — 
very  good  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  not 
valid  in  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  in  our 
rules — neither  in  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  in 
those  of  the  Senate;  and  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  both  Houses — their  settled  practice 
for  fifty  years.  From  the  beginning  of  our  gov- 
ernment we  have  disregarded  it,  and  followed  a 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  decency  and  jus- 
tice, to  public  satisfaction,  and  to  the  results  of 
fair  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  comiait  our 
business  to  mixed  committees — committees  con- 
sisting of  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure,  and  of 
both  political  parties — always  taking  care  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  should  '  y  the  majo- 
rity ;  and,  if  it  was  a  political  question,  that  the 
political  party  in  power  should  have  the  majo- 
rity. This  is  our  practice ;  and  a  wise  and  good 
practice  it  is,  containing  all  the  good  that  there 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  harshness,  and 
giving  both  sides  a  chance  to  perfect  or  to  un- 
derstand a  measure.    The  nature  of  our  govern- 
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ment — itM  barnionious  and  successful  action — 
requires  both  parties  to  have  a  hand  in  comhict- 
ing  the  i)u))lic  business,  both  in  the  committceg 
Aud  the  le^^islativo  halls ;  and  this  is  the  first 
session  at  which  committeo  business,  or  legis- 
lative business,  has  been  confined,  or  attempted 
to  be  confined,  to  one  political  party.  The  clause 
which  y..i  read,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
read  myself;  not  f(T  t'  o  purpose  of  sending  a 
measure  to  a  committee  of  exclusive  friends,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  };oing  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
clusive enemies — in  fact  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
committee — such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
given  when  in  power — such  as  it  will  again  give 
when  in  power— and  such  as  is  duo  to  fair,  de- 
cent, satisfactory,  and  harmonious  legislation," 

Mr.  Benton,  after  sustaining  Mr.  King  in  his 
view  of  the  rules  and  the  practice,  told  him  that 
he  was  deceived  in  his  memory  in  supposing 
there  had  never  been  a  one-sided  committee  in 
the  Senate  before :  and  remarked : 

"  That  senator  is  very  correct  at  all  times ; 
but  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now — that  there  has 
been  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
committee  was  employed — and  that  in  a  very 
important  caf-e — concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  even  Mr.  Biddle  himself. 
I  speak  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1834,  when  charged  with  in- 
solvency and  criminality  by  General  Jackson — 
charges  which  time  have  proved  to  be  true — and 
when  the  whole  committee  were  of  one  party, 
and  that  |iarty  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  and 
friendly  to  the  bunk.  And  what  became  then 
of  the  rule  of  British  parliamentary  law,  which 
has  just  been  read  ?  If  had  no  application  then, 
though  it  would  have  cut  off  every  member  of 
the  committee ;  for  not  one  of  them  wss  favor- 
able to  the  inquiry,  but  the  contrary ;  and  the 
thing  ended  as  all  expected.  I  mention  this  as 
an  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
senator  from  Alabama  has  overlookr-i  and  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  remembered  on  this 
occasion,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  mention ;  and 
which  is,  that  both  these  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  case— for  the  same  Bank  of 
the  Unite(i  States — one  to  whitewash  it — which 
it  did ;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
under  a  chatter  in  which  it  cannot  be  named. 
And  thus,  whenever  that  bank  is  concerned,  we 
have  to  look  out  for  tricks  and  frauds  (ico  say  no 
more),  even  on  the  -ligh  floors  of  national  legis- 
lation." 

Mr.  Buchanan  animadverted  with  justice  and 
severity  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Ilcase  of  Representatives  had 
forced  the  bill  through,  and  marked  the  fiict 
that  not  a  single  democratic  member  had  suc- 
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cecded  in  getting  an  op|)ortunity  to  sjieak  against 
it.    This  van  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  Amer'ca,  or  in  Enfzlaml. 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  siieech.     In  nil 
great  measures,  before  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  free  institutions,  the  maj-^-ity 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adversary  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  put  upon  them :  here  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliamentary  history 
to  receive  the  reprobation  due  to  it.    This  was 
the  animadversion  of  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  celerity,  and,  so  far  as 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  silence 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  against  it.  Un- 
der new  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majority 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  pass  that  body 
within  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  determination 
was  that  it  should  pass  the  first  day ;  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage ;  and  the 
mover  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  floor,  no  democratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  rose,  and  all  further  debate  was 
arrested  by  the  previous  question.  The  voice 
of  that  great  party  in  this  country  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  was,  therefore,  never  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  in  the  House 
against  this  odious  measure.  Not  even  one  britl 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speal;er,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
memb    ." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  without  the  additional  two 
members  which  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  further  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee  soon  reported  it 
back  to  the  Senate — without  alteration ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  He  spoke  two  iioure  in  its  favor 
— concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — founding  that 
opinion  on  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session — on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill— on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — and  on  this  Secretary's 
subsequent  plan  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  view 
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to  avoid  liis  constitutional  ohjcction.f.  Mr.  Clay 
ilccliircil  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  a.s  fur  au  he  could  wish,  hut  that  it 
would  po  a  ROod  diHtancc — would  funiish  a 
sound  national  currency,  and  regulate  exchanges. 
SI".  Aichcr,  who  had  voted  agaiiiBt  tho  first 
hank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  ojipced  to 
a  national  hank,  ina<le  a  speech  chiefly  to  justify 
Ilia  vote  in  favor  of  the  present  hill.  It  was 
well  know.  at  no  alteration  would  bo  iwnnit- 
ted  in  the  -that  it  had  been  arranged  otjt 
of  doorf;  ai.  waa  to  stand  as  apreed  upon  :  but 
some  senators  determined  to  ofler  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  tho  character  of  the  measure, 
to  mako  attacks  upon  tho  most  vulnerable 
points  5  and  to  develope  tho  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it  In  this  sense  Mr.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendments,  deemed  proper 
in  themselves,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fate  would  not  prevent  him  from  oflering. 
The  whole  idea  "  tho  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  l  treasury  bank ;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  "  fiscal,"  synonymous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions ;  and  upon  this 
idea  the  ofl'ered  amendments  turned. 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  ho  had  an  amendment  to 
ofTer,  which  the  Senate  would  presently  see  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  from 
tho  ninth  lino  of  tho  first  section  the  word 
"States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporations,  or  States.  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  stockholders :  a  new  description  of  co-part- 
ners with  stockjobbers  in  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  right  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  he  would  therefore  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  "  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  tho  full  force  and 
l)earing  of  this  amendment  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  that  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  charter  designates  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  that — 

" '  All  public  mon.  ■>  in  deposit  In  snld  corporation,  or  stand- 
liifr  on  Us  books  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Trennurer,  sbnil  b*  taken 
and  de«inod  to  be  in  fc  s  Treasury  of  the  United  St'ites,  end 
all  payments  made  by  tie  Treasurer  sliall  be  in  checks  drawn 
on  sRiil  corporiitton.' " 

"  Yes,  sir !  this  I  'isc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
t  he  United  States :  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  \e  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  fo  ced  into  partnership  with 
individuals,  companie*,  and  corporations,  but 
into  joint  stock  co-partnership  with  the  States. 
The  general  government  is  to  appoint  three 
directors,  and  the  rest  of  the  partners  will  have 
the  apjwintment  of  the  other  six.   The  corpora- 


tors will  he  two  to  one  fipa'iist  tho  pcncral  poy. 
trnmcnt,  and  they  will  of  course  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  Trcastirjr  of  this  Union  in  their  hands. 
Now  he  was  for  sticking  to  the  constitution,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  meaning,  but  to  tlio  letter ; 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  indi- 
viduals, companies,  corporations,  and  States,  to 
take  tho  ptd)lic  Treasury  of  the  Union  out  of 
the  hands  of  tho  general  povernmcnt.  Tho 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  independ- 
ently of  any  such  control,  is  required  by  the 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiscal  affairs. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  one-third  of 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
general  government — the  other  two-thirds  may 
full  exclusively  into  tho  hands  of  the  States,  and 
thus  the  Tieasury  of  the  whole  Union  may  he 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  can  contrive  t 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  tho  stock 
they  are  authorized  to  take.  If  it  is  the  object 
to  let  those  States  have  the  funds  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  apply  to  their  own  use,  the  scheme  is 
well  contrived  to  attain  that  end.  IIo,  however, 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  bo  carried 
without  letting  the  people  know  whi  were  its 
supporters;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment." 

"Mr.  Berrien  explained  that  the  objection 
raised  ag;ainst  the  sixteenth  section  was  merely 
technical.  Tho  words  did  not  convert  the  bank 
into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  they  merely 
provided  for  a  conformity  with  laws  regulating 
the  lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  Treasury  funds. 
The  question  was  thfcn  taken  on  tho  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  as  follows :  Yeas — Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Se- 
vier, Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 18. 
Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Ev- 
ans, Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadgo,  White, 
and  Woodbridge-28.» 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  "  corpo- 
rations "from  tho  enumeration  of  persons  and 
powers  which  should  possess  tho  faculty  of  be- 
coming stockholders  in  this  institution,  with  the 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  name 
could  not  be  presented  openly  for  a  charter,  or 
re-charter : 

"  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  means  yet 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agents,  cashiers, 
and  directors,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
hint,  and  who  were  panting  to  plunge  their 
hands  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporators  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank  becoming  the  solo  owners 
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of  those  two-thirds  of  the  Ffork  in  the  now  Fio- 
rality.  The  sixteenth  fiin<lnmental  rule  of  the 
eleventh  Rcction  is  the  |ioint  where  we  are  to 
lind  the  constitutionaHty  of  this  Fiscality.  Tlie 
little  jiet  banksof  every  State  may  he  cniploycd 
na  apenta.  This  is  a  temptinp;  bait  for  every  in- 
solvent institution  in  want  of  Treasury  funds  to 
strain  every  nerve  and  resort  to  every  possible 
sehemo  for  possessing  tliomselves  of  the  control 
of  the  funds  of  the  Unitefl  States.  This  object 
was  to  defeat  such  maciiinations.  On  this  amend- 
ment ho  would  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
and  decide<l  in  the  negative  as  follows :  Yens — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  Kin^,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
crouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  '^appan,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.  Nays— 
.Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Gra- 
ham, Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  and  Woodbridgc — 20." 

Mr.  Rives  objected  to  the  exchange  dealings 
which  this  fiscal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
as  being  discounts  when  th''  exchange  had  some 
time  to  run.  He  refe».  ^o  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  corrected  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Berrien.  He  was  opposed  to  discounts  in  every 
form ;  while  this  bill  authorizes  discounts  to 
any  amount  on  bills  of  exchange.  He  offered 
no  amendment,  but  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
imderstanding  of  Mr.  Berrien,  who  held  that 
this  bill,  in  this  particular,  was  identica  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  President's  message. 

"  Mr.  Benton  fully  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives],  that  cashing 
bills  of  exchange  was  just  aa  much  a  discounting 
operation  as  discounting  promissory  notes ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  grsat- 
cst  absurdity  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
flimsy  humbug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange — gamblers'  kites,  and  race- 
horse uiUfl  of  exchange — a  'dealing  in  ex- 
changes '  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  President's  veto  message.  As  if  the 
President  could  be  bamboozled  by  euch  a  shal- 
low artifice.  Only  look  at  the  operation  under 
this  bill.  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  one  of 
these  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissory  note 
with  securities,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  is 
toU  it  cannot  be  discounted — the  law  is  against 
it.  The  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  he  put 
his  note  into  another  shape,  making  one  of  his 
sureties  the  drawer,  and  making  the  other,  who 


lives  beyfind  the  State  line,  his  dnnvoe,  in  favoi 
of  hininelf,  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  lilmjH'  tin. 
kite  will  he  cimlifd,  di-ducting  the  interot  and 
a  per  rentage  besides  in  thy  shaiie  of  ex<'hiin(ri'. 
Here  is  discount  added  to  usury  ;  and  is  nrii 
that  worse  than  discounting  promissory  notes  I" 

The  Pre.si<Knt  had  dwelt  much  upon  '  loe;il 
discounts,"  conlining  the  naiining  of  that  plinise 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  Ilo  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  uptm  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  coming  under  that  idea — nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  hill 
of  exchanf;e  was  greatly  departed  from  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  plaeo 
drawn  on,  and  'hew  upon  time,  and  depended 
upon  getting  funds  there  in  time  ;  or  taking  up 
the  bill  wi  i  damages  when  it  returned  pro- 
tested. Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  far  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fair  promissory  note :  and  the  rapacious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channel.  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  nd  which 
was  so  profitable  to  itself  and  so  oppressive  to 
the  borrower.  This,  Mr.  Tnppan,  of  Ohio, 
showed  '    a  concise  speech. 

"Mr.  .PPAN  said,  when  senators  on  the 
other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
to  withhold  from  the  corporation  created  by  it 
the  power  of  making  loans  and  discounts,  ho 
felt  himself  bound  to  believe  that  such  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.  Ho  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  company 
incorporated  by  it  would  not  have  uiiliuiite<l 
power  to  loan  their  paper  aiul  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.  The  ninth  funda- 
mental article  says,  that '  the  said  corporation 
shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  tra<lo 
in  any  thing  except  foreign  bills  of  exchaujre. 
incluaing  bills  or  drafts  drawn  in  07ie  Slat^ 
or  Territory  and  payable  in  another.''  This 
bill,  in  this  la.st  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  a  mode 
of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowledge 
of,  and  he  asked  senators,  therefore,  to  look  at 
it.  A  man  who  wants  a  loan  from  a  bank  ap- 
plies to  the  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
you  the  money,  but  we  do  not  take  notes  for 
our  loans — you  must  give  iis  a  draft ;  but,  says 
the  applicant,  I  have  no  funds  any  where  to 
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draw  upon  ;  no  matter,  say  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  i.'*  not  met,  or  expected  to  Ih)  met,  because 
you  have  no  funds,  that  need  tnuko  no  ditl'er- 
ence  ;  you  may  pay  it  hero,  wilh  the  exchange, 
when  the  time  it  has  to  run  is  out;  bo  the 
borrower  sipns  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  on 
Koiiiebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bal- 
timore, and  pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
Ill's  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  the 
borrower  pays  intt)  the  bank  the  amount  of  his 
draft,  .vith  twa  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cont.,  what- 
ever tiio  rate  of  exchange  may  be,  and  the  allair 
\h  settled,  and  he  gets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  further  paying  the  discount  on  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ;  and  if  it  is  an  accommodation  loan,  it 
It  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  paying  the 
discount  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  West- 
ern banks,  ho  believed,  discounted  notes ;  they 
found  it  much  more  profitable  to  deal  in  ox- 
change,  as  it  is  called ;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
rhange  enables  the  banks  to  discount  as  much 
paper,  and  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  uotes, 
as  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  discounting ;  it  is 
a  difference  in  form  merely,  with  this  advantage 
to  the  banks,  that  it  enables  them  to  get  from 
their  customers  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  their 
Joans,  instead  of  six,  to  which,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  How  then, 
he  asked,  could  senators  say  tl(at  this  bill  did 
not  give  the  power  to  make  loans  and  discounts  ? 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  mode  without  limi- 
tJition." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  offering  his 
amendments,  and  ofibrcd  one  requiring  all  the 
stockholders  in  this  corporation  Fisc  (which 
was  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  ol  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  preventing  the  national  treasury 
from  falling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
M.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  provision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the  original  stock ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
provision  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Benton  considered  this  provision  as 
%  fraudulent  contrivance  to  have  the  appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  The  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  become  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. His  amendment  was  intended  to  make 
the  charter  what  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be — a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  The 
word  "original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assignees.  And 
be  argued  that  the  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  value  of  the  stocu 
would  bo  diminished  by  excluding  foreigners 
from  its  purchase.  lie  considered  the  answer 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent,  and  contra- 
dictory, lie  first  con.sidered  the  amendment 
unnecessary,  as  the  charter  already  confined 
original  subscriptions  to  our  own  citizens; 
and  then  considered  it  would  injure  the  price 
of  the  stock  to  bo  so  limited.  That  was  a  con- 
tradiction. The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  re.surrecf,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  Br.ish  concern ;  and 
that  the  effect  would  bo  to  make  the  British  the 
governors  and  masters  of  our  treasury :  and  he 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  stood — 19  to  26,  and 
were :  Y^eas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Buchanan, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier. 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
and  Young — 19.  Navs — Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunting- 
ton, Kerr,  Mangiun,  Merrick,  Miller,  Slorchead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tallmadgo,  White, 
and  Woodbridgc — 26.  Considering  this  a  vital 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  should  be 
left  for  the  majority  to  escape  tho  responsi- 
bility of  putting  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners — even  alien  enemies  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  rival  commercial  com- 
petitors in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Benton  moved 
the  same  prohibition  in  a  different  form.  It  was 
to  a£Qx  it  to  the  eleventh  fundamental  rule  of 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  bill,  which  clothes 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  rules  to 
govern  the  assignment  of  stock:  his  amend 
ment  was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.  That  was  different  from  his  first 
proposed  amendment,  which  included  both  origi- 
nal subscribers  and  assignees.  The  senator 
from  Georgia  objected  to  that  amendment  as 
unnecessary,  because  it  included  a  class  already 
prohibited  as  well  rs  one  that  was  not.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  unnecessary  with  respect  to  one 
class,  but  necessary  with  respect  to  the  other- 
necessary  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  wero 
not  willing  to  see  the  United  States  Treasury 
owned  and  managed  by  foreigners.  He  wished 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  from  Georgia 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendment,  in 
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this  form.    Mr.  Borricn  nnswon"*! :  "  lie  hoped 
the  amendment  would  not  prevail.    The  oHkI- 
nnl  Buhscribcrs  would  bo  citizen;*  of  the  T'nited 
States.    To  debar  them  from  traiif  forrinp  their 
Ptnck,  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  stock, 
which  they  rendered  valuable  by  becoming  the 
purchasers  of  it."     Mr.  Benton  n»joined,  that 
his  amendment  did  not  propose  to  prevent  the 
orijjinal  subscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
any  assignee  f'-om  selling  ;   the  only  design  of 
the  amendment  was  to  limit  all  these  sales  to 
American  citizens  ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
effect  if  adopted.    And  as  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, a  second  time  given,  that  it  would  injure 
the  value  of  the  stock,  ho  said  it  was  a  strange 
argumcr*  that  the  paltry  difference  of  valuo  in 
shares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
danger  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners — subjects  of  foreign  poten- 
tates.   He  asked  the  yeas,  which  were  granted 
—and  stood — 21  to  27 :   the  same  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  some  senators  wh^  had 
come  in.    These  several  proposed  amendments, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rejected, 
completed  the  exposura  of  the  design  to  resus- 
citate the  defunct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  it  had  been,  with  its  foreign  stock- 
holders, and  extraordinary  privileges.    It  was 
to  be  the  old  bank  revived,  disguised,  and  smug- 
gled in.    It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
old  one — thirty-five  millions  :  for  wh''o  it  said 
the  capital  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
was  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen millions — which  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
Dill  passed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
United  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock.    The  stock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury— who,  it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
frieads  of  the  old  bank ;  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
scription would  be  in  her  hands ;  and  a  char- 
ter for  her  fraudulently  and  deceptiously  ob- 
tained.    The  title  of  the  bill  was  fraudulent, 
being  limited  to  the  management  of  the  "pub- 
lic^* moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
all  the  privileges  kno\vn  to  the  three  distinct 
kinds  of  banks : — 1.  Circulation.    2.  Exchange. 
Z.  Discount  and  deposit — the  discount  being  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
.and  and  mere  neighborhood  bills  of  exchange, 


declared  by  the  charter  to  Ixj  fon-ign  bill*  fo» 
the  more  purjMi^e  of  covering  those  lootil  lonn-. 

".Mr.   AV-ii.KKU    moved    nn   luiienilmont,    ro- 
nuiriiitf  thiit  the  bills  in  wliiih  the  I5aiik  slmuM 
(ioal   sliKiild  lio  (Iniwn  at  sburt  dnlcs,  ni.u  in 
goods  already  actuiilly  .^iiipixMl.     It  was  nipii- 
tived  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: — Yka*— 
Messrs.    Allen,    JUntoii,    Buchanan,    Callioiiii, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton.  King,  I.iun,  Mcitoli- 
erts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierio,  Hives.  Sovii  r, 
Smith  of  Connecticut.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er. Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.    Nus 
— Messrs.    Archer,    Barrow,    IJates,     Berriin, 
Choate,   Clay  of  Kentucky,   Clayton,    IUxoii, 
Evan.i,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr. 
Mangum,  Jlcrrick.   Miller,  Motvbead,  IMioliw. 
Porter,  I'rcntiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge.  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27.    Mr.  Ali.kn  moved  an  anmndnunt 
to  make  the  directors,  in  CAse  of  siispensioji, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  negatived  as  follows  :  Yeas — Mossr-<. 
Allen,   Benton,    Buchanan,   Clay  of  Alabama. 
Cutlibert,  Fii.ion,  King,  Linn,  Mclloberts,  Mou- 
ton, Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young— 20.     Navs — Messr-s  Ar- 
cher, Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,    Clayton,   Dixon,    Evans,   Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum.  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Woodbridjie 
—28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic St.  itors  ceased  oppositioii^  that  the  vote 
might  be  t..ken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  wad  passed  by  the  standing  majority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  IIou.se,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disapproval. 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it ; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
more  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President :  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Proffit  of  Indiana,  on  th'i 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  favoi-. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  103  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it — which  not  being  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected :  and 
so  ends  the  public  in''  ostensible  history  of  the 
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kci'oikI  !tt  tempt  ti>  i-ntubli'ii  a  iialianal  bank  nt 
tliis  Iji'U'f  iscHNion  iindi'i'  tliu  ^nii.oi-,  and  (lixgiiiiM*,  j 
of  a  iittsiHJincr  :  and  ii  lon^  oiio  nt  t)mt.  | 

'I'li«*  iH'Rative  votoM,  when  rtjii-tcd  «n  tlie  final  | 
\i>rii  for  want  of  two  tliinls  of  tin-  IIouk-,  wire : 

'•  MoH.ars.  Archibald  H.  Arrin^rton,  Chnrlc*  <i. 
Atlicrton,  liinii  Jiiniks,  Ik-njainin  A.  liidlack, 
I. inn  Hovd,  l)u\  iil  I',  liii  wstcr.  Aaron  V.  JJrown, 
»'li:irlcrt"nrown.  AVilliiini  ().  UntL  v,  Patrick  V. 
Cnldwc'll,  John  Cinnjibfll,  Houl  n  Chapman, 
.lames  (J.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Ri(  hard  I). 
l)!ivis,  .lohn  U.  ])!\wrton,  Kzra  IJean,  Andrew 
W.  I)oi^^  Ira  A.  Kastman,  John  C.  Kdwurds, 
.losejih  Kfjbert,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  (i. 
}'loyfl,  Charles  A.  I'lovi],  Josejih  Fnninnce, 
.JiuiiiH  Oerry,  Thomiis  >V.  fJilmer.  William  O. 
(i')(Hle,  Amos  (insline,  William  A.  Harris,  John 
ihi-itinps,  Samnol  li.  Hays,  Isaac  1').  Holmes, 
(ii'or^o  \V.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Honck.Jr.,  George 
H.  Hfiuston,  Edmund  W.  Hnbard,  Itoljcrt  M.  T. 
jiunter.  Charles  J.  Inpersoll,  William  W.  Ir- 
■n,  AVilliam  Jack,  Cavo  Johnson,  John  W. 
.(ones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Abraham  MeClellan,  Kobert 
McClellan,  James  J,  McKay,  John  McKe<m, 
Francis  Mallor}',  Albert  G.  Marchand,  Jolin 
'J'hoinpson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  Willinm 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newhnrd,  William 
I'armenter,  Simnul  I'utridjre,  Wtn.  \V'.  Payne, 
Arnold  Phimer,  (}eorgo  H.  Proftit,  John  Key- 
iiolds.  K.  Harnwell  ]{hett,  Lewis  Kiggs,  James 
Rogers,  'I'ristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder.  Lewis  Stcenrod,  George  Sweney, 
Hopkins  L.  Tiirney,  John  Van  Jlnren,  Aaron 
AVard,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  ]j.  Weller, 
John  Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

SKCRET  IIISTOUY  OF  THE  8KC0ND  BILL  FOU  A 
FISCAL  AGKNT.  CALLED  FIBCAL  COKl'OI'.ATION : 
ITS  OKIGIN  WITH  Mli.  TYLEU:  ITS  ri:f)GUESS 
TIIROUOII  CONGUESS  UNDER  HIS  LEAD:  ITS 
REJECTION  UNDER  IIIS  VETO. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  ex- 
tra session — in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  it 
— Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  held  a  conversation 
with  a  whig  member  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
tiiggcstcd  to  liim  that  "a  couple  of  gentlemen 
of  about  their  size,"  might  become  important 
men  in  this  country — leading  men — and  get  the 
control  of  the  government.  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  given.  It  was  to  with- 
diavv  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and  make 
him  the  head  of  a  third  party,  in  which  those 


who  dill  it  woiiM  Ircoido  chitfrt,  and  liave  cui> 
ti\>l  in  thv  a<Jmiiiihtration.  'Ihis  was  the  ex- 
planation ;  ami  t!io  Hcheinu  wu«  ba.«ed,  not  u\n>\i 
any  particular  circumHtunecH,  but  upon  a  know* 
ledge  of  Mr.  iyler's  eharwter  niid  nnteceijcuts  : 
and  u|H)n  aealcidnlion  that  he  woul<l  biMlazzled 
with  the  idea  of  licing  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
let  the  government  f.iil  into  the  hands  of  tho!H! 
who  pk'Uhed  him — his  indolence,  and  want  of 
bii.'^iness  habits  disipialifying  him  for  the  labors 
of  udmiuistnit.on.  Democratic  doctrines  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  party,  especially  oy>- 
position  to  a  national  bank  :  but  recruits  from 
all  parties  received.  The  whig  member  to 
whom  this  suggestion  for  the  third  party  was 
made,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it : 
nor  was  he  further  consulted.  But  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  ho  had  to  see ;  and  he  saw 
other  whigs  do  what  ho  would  not.  And  lie 
had  received  a  clue  which  led  to  the  compre- 
hension of  things  which  lie  did  not  see,  and  had 
got  an  insight  that  would  make  him  obser\'ant. 
But  his  lips  were  sealeil  under  nn  injunction  ; 
and  remained  bO,  as  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. 1  never  heard  him  quoted  for  a  word 
on  the  subject ;  but  either  himself,  or  some  one 
equally  well  informed,  must  have  given  Mr. 
Clay  exact  information  ;  otherwise  ho  could 
not  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  every  hck, 
as  he  did  in  his  replies  to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  lir^t  veto  message: 
as  sliown  in  the  pix'ceding  chapter. 

Tho  movement  went  on  :  Mr.  Tyler  fell  into 
it ;  the  new  i)arty  germinated,  microscopical- 
ly small ;  but  potent  in  the  President's  veto 
power.  A  national  bank  was  the  touchstone ; 
and  that  involved  a  courtship  with  the  democ- 
racy— a  breach  with  the  whigs.  The  democra- 
cy rejoiced,  and  patted  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  shoul- 
der— even  those  who  despised  the  new  party  : 
for  they  deemed  it  fair  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
tieachery  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors  ; 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  retributive  justice  to  deprive 
the  whigs  of  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  they 
had  won  by  log-cabin,  coonskin,  and  hard  cider 
tactics ;  and  especially  to  cfi'ect  the  deprivation 
in  the  person  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  from 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  up  against  his  old 
friends — the  more  annoying  to  them  because  ha 
could  tell  of  their  supposed  misdeeds  when  ho 
was  one  of  them.  To  break  their  heads  with 
such  a  stick  had  retribution  in  it.  as  well  as 
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(rr«tif.cttion :  and  Mr.  Tyler  wnn  piratly  ex- 
tolled. To  the  wlii}»»,  it  wftt  a  pilliii);  niul  mor- 
tifviiiR  deKcrtifin,  mid  riiinoim  lier<idfi«.  A  na- 
tional linnk  was  tlitir  lifo — lli*  >ital  principle — 
without  which  they  could  not  live  as  a  party — 
tho  power  which  was  to  jjive  them  power  : 
whicl)  was  to  beat  down  their  ndvernaries — up- 
hold tlifinpclves — and  give  them  the  p4)litical 
and  tho  financial  control  of  the  Union.  To  lose 
it,  wa.s  to  lose  tho  fruits  of  tho  election,  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  tho  party  Itself.  Indig- 
nation was  their  pervading  feeling ;  but  the 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  frivcn  up  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  policy  required  tho  temporizing  ex- 
pedient of  conciliation — the  jiroud  ppirit  of  Mr. 
Clay  finding  it  hard  to  bend  to  it ;  but  yielding 
a  littlo  at  first.  Thu  breach  with  tho  whigs 
was  resolved  on :  how  to  efl'ect  it  without  too 
much  rudeness — without  n  violonco  which 
would  show  him  an  aggressor  as  well  as  a  de- 
serter— was  tho  difficulty ;  and  indirect  methods 
were  taken  to  efiict  it.  Newspapers  in  his 
interest — the  Mailisnnian  at  AVashington  and 
Herald  at  New  York — vitupenited  the  whig 
party,  and  even  his  cabinet  ministers.  Slights 
and  neglects  were  put  upon  those  ministers:  the 
bank  question  was  to  complete  thu  breach  ;  but 
only  after  a  long  management  which  should  have 
the  appearance  of  keeping  faith  with  the  whigs, 
and  throwing  the  blame  of  the  breach  upon 
thorn.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  commenc- 
ing the  history  of  the  second  fiscal  bank  bill, 
ending  with  a  second  veto,  and  an  open  rupture 
between  the  President  and  the  whigs. 

The  beginning  of  tho  second  bill  was  laid  in 
the  death  of  the  first  one  ;  as  the  seed  of  a  sep- 
aration from  his  cabinet  was  planted  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  veto  message,  in  reject- 
ing one  bill,  gave  promise  to  accept  another, 
ad  even  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
President  could  approve :  this  was  encouraging 
to  the  whigs.  But  that  first  veto  was  resolved 
upon,  and  the  message  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  his  cabinet — without  refer- 
ence to  them  ;  and  without  their  knowledge — 
except  from  hearsay  and  accident.  They  first 
got  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  para- 
graphs in  the  Madiaonian,  and  in  letters  to  the 
Ncxo  York  Herald:  and  got  the  first  know- 
ledge of  it  from  coming  in  upon  the  President 
while  he  was  drawing  it.  This  was  a  great 
flight  to  his  cabinet,  and  very  unaccountable  to 
ininiEters  who,  only  two  short  months  before, 


haii  been  Bolirltcd  to  remain  in  their  |>lar»'(«— 
had  Itecii  wiluti'd  with  cxpreHKinim  of  ronfl- 
•leiice  ;  uiid  eliceri'd  with  lh«»  diclanition  that 
tlieir  advice  and  <ouns<'l  would  1k<  of^'u  x^antcl. 
They  felt  the  hlight  of  tho  neglected  consulta- 
tion, ns  will  as  tlio  disnppf/mtinint  in  the  n- 
jetted  bill ;  but  tho  President  conxdi  d  them 
for  the  disniipoiiitment  (saying  nothing  about 
the  slight)  by  showiug  hiiu.-elf  ready,  and  evi'n 
impatient  for  another  bill.  This  readinc-s  for 
another  bill  is  thus  ri'lated  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resii:;- 
nation  of  his  ollicc  nildies.^ed  to  the  President ; 
dated  Sept.  11th,  1811: 

"On  the  morning  of  (ho  Ifith  of  Augiist  I 
calleil  at  your  chamber,  and  found  you  jirepar- 
ing  the  first  veto  message,  to  be  (ks|)atched  to 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  War  caiue  in  also, 
.ind  you  read  a  portion  of  the  message  to  us. 
He  observed  that  though  tho  veto  wouhl  creatu 
a  great  sensation  in  Congress,  yet  he  thought; 
the  minds  of  our  friends  better  prepared  for  it 
than  they  were  some  days  ago,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  calmly  received,  esj)ccially  as  it  did 
not  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  bank.  To  this  you 
re])lied,  that  you  really  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  didiculty  about  it ;  that  y(jii 
had  sufilciently  indicated  the  kind  of  u  bank 
j'ou  would  apjirove,  and  that  Congress  miglil, 
if  they  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  three  days." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Jlr.  Ewing,  thu.s 
gives  his  account  of  the  same  interview : 

"T  called  on  the  President  on  official  bu.sine.ss 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  tho  Kith  of  Augu.-t, 
before  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  lie  did  me  the  honor  to  re  i 
the  material  passages  to  mo.  Upon  reading' 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  .superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  funiishing 
exchanges  between  diflerent  States  and  sections 
of  tho  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  \\v 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which  shouKI 
be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  that  1  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I  was 
to  understand  (by  what  he  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bank  in 
tho  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or  agen- 
cies in  tlie  States,  having  the  privilege,  without 
their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  thought  expeiience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  power  in  the  government  And  (after 
some  further  remarks  favorable  to  such  a  bill) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  au« 
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•WIT  nil  i)eoi'«.''iiry  iniriioeeK— that  it  could  l>o 
Joiio  ill  llirt'c  <lnyH." 

Such  nrc  tlif  ('(Piiciirri'iit  ^tiiU'inriitu  fif  two 
if  fill-  ciiliiiict  ;  ami  Mr.  Alixnii'ltr  A.  Slmirf,  a 
incfiilii  r  of  llu'  IfdU'c  (if  It«|Tri'^t'iitiitivi  H  from 
Virjriiiiii.  llms  jtivi's  \un  Kfjilciiiciif  t^)  tln'  hiiiiu' 
cdi'i't  ill  liiH  rirroiiiit  of  llio  ri'ndiiifHM  of  the 
I'ri'sidfiit,  niiioiiiitiiii;  to  iinxicty,  for  the  iiitro- 
(liictiDii  :iii(l  |ia~Kuir('  of  a  rctoikI  hill. 

"  Aflir  llio  niljoiirniiifnt  of  tlic  lloiico  ^nn  the 
KUh  of  Aiipidt)",  Mr.  IVarco  of  MarylnnA  (lluii 
u  ri'pri'Mintntive  in  ('oiitri<'»H,  now  a  «'ll^tor) 
called  nt  my  lionnliiiR-hmii'c,  and  informed  mc 
tlmt  hi'  wiiH  induced  to  Indiovu  that  there  wa.s 
htill  Home  ho|ic  of  comproniif ini;  the  dilllciiltie.s 
hetweeii  (Joiijiress  niid  the  l'renidoiit,  !>}'  ndopt* 
iiijr  a  hunk  bill  on  the  haHlH  of  a  jiioiumition 
which  hail  been  submitted  by  Air.  llnynrd 
(Uichurd  If.)  in  tlie  Senate,  nuidilled  bo  nH  to 
Icavo  out  the  hint  clause  which  "luthorized  the 
conversion  of  the  ngcneies  into  oflicefl  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He 
prodii  ed  to  mo  a  portion  of  the  Senate  jonrnul. 
containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink  ;  and  requested  mo 
to  visit  the  President  and  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  difficulty.  At  first  I  declined,  but  at 
lenpth  yielded  to  his  desire,  and,  promised  to 
do  so.  Al)out  5  o'clock,  I  drove  to  the  I'resi- 
dent'a  house,  but  found  liim  engaged  with  a  dis- 
tinRuished  democratic  senator.  This  I  thought 
rather  a  bad  omen ;  but  I  made  known  my  wish 
for  a  private  aiidienco;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  granted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  had  ventured  to  apj, roach  the  President 
on  the  subject.  I  made  known  to  liiin  at  once 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hope 
lliat  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal 
tiio  divisi(m  between  himself  and  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  cxistcico 
uf  the  committee  to  which  I  referred,  ana  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  who  compcsed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation,  as  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  the  concihatory  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  lie  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the 
proper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
fair  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed 
u])on.  I  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr^  Bayard's  pro- 
jiosition.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  mo  ? 
1  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  produced  the 
liajM-'r,  which  had  beer,  given  to  nie  by  Mr. 
Pearcb  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  above 
stated.  He  read  it  over  carefullv,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
clause  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  agencies 
ill  the  several  States  without  their  assent.  But 
lie  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  be 
Kuoiigh.  I  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
found  insuflicjcut ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twenty 


yoam  to  run,  it  mi);ht  Ik*  an  well  to  rroridd 
B(:ainst  nrontingrncy  which  would  leavo  the  >roT- 
t'Miiiii'iit  dt'iM-ndeiit  on  th<-  bank  for  |K'tmi-Hioii  t«> 
enlarge  the  eafiilal ;  nn'l  to  obviate  the  dilliculty 
I  fiil(.".;cfteil  the  Iiropriefy  of  giving  to  ('i)n);n»» 
the  jiower  to  inereuHc  it  as  the  pii))lic  pxipeitcien 
hhoiilil  n'(|iijr(>.  'I'd  thill  lie  asm'iited;  and  liy 
his  Jiiection  i  made  the  note  on  the  inargin  of 
the  paper ;  'capital  to  lie  !.'>  liiillloim  of  dollars 
— to  be  iiu'ieased  at  the  ontion  of  ( 'ongrcns  when 
public  intercKts  require.'  The  President  then 
said  :  'Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  It'll  I  will 
sign  it  ill  twenty-four  hours.'  (Aftir  informing 
the  Prehideiit  that  tJiere  was  a  statute  iii  \  ir- 
giiiift  against  establishing  agencies  of  fori'igu 
banks  ill  tho  Slate,  ho  said),  '  This  must  be  pi-o- 
viiled  for:'  and  ho  then  took  tho  |>a|)cr  and 
wrote  on  the  margin  the  following  word.s,  which 
were  to  coinc  in  after  tho  word  '  or,'  and  before 
the  word  'bank'  in  the  first  line  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bayard,  (tho  blank  lino  in  this  pajier), 
'In  cns'o  such  opencies  arc  forbidden  by  tho 
laws  of  tho  State.'  I  remonstrated  against  this 
addition  as  unnecessary,  and  not  meeting  tho 
objection ;  but  ho  said :  '  Let  it  stand  for  tho 
present ;  1  will  think  about  it.' — The  President 
then  instructed  mo  to  go  to  Mr.  Webster,  and 
have  the  bill  prepared  at  once ;  and  a.s  I  rose  to 
leave  him,  after  cautioning  me  not  to  expose 
him  to  tho  charge  of  dictating  to  Congress,  ho 
held  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  raising  his 
right  hand  upwards,  exclaimed  with  much  feel- 
ing: 'Stuart!  if  you  can  be  instrumental  in 
passing  this  bill  through  Congress,  1  will  esteem 
you  tho  best  friend  I  have  on  earth." 

Tho  original  paper  of  Mr.  Bayard,  hero  refer- 
red to,  with  the  President's  autographic  emenda 
tions  upon  it,  were  in  tho  possession  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  burnt  in  tho  conflagration  (jf  his  house, 
books  and  papers,  in  February,  1855. 

These  statements  from  Messrs.  £wing.  Bell, 
and  Stuart  aro  enough  (though  others  might 
be  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  time 
that  he  sent  in  the  first  veto  message,  was  in 
favor  of  a  secoud  bill — open  and  earnest  in 
his  professions  for  it — ^impatient  for  its  ad- 
vent— and  ready  to  sign  it  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Tho  only  question  is  whether  these 
professions  were  sinoero,  or  only  phrases  to  de- 
ceive the  whigs — to  calm  the  commotion  which 
raged  in  their  camp — and  of  which  ho  was  well  in- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  storm  which  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contingencies  to  swamp  tho  bill  in 
one  of  the  two  Houses,  or  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  come  back  to  his 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  must 
solve  the  problem;  and,  therefore,  let, it  pro- 
ceed. 
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The  18th  of  Anpiist— the  Any  on  whirh  Mr. 
CInjr  w(w  to  linvf  K|M)k<'Ti  in  tlu'  Sctmlr  on  the 
flr^t  v«  t<»  nu>Kajro,  nni  wMcli  t-nliitrt  wan 
thi-n  |)(m(|i<)iiiM|  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H»t- 
rien  for  n-rt-on*  whirh  lit«  ihclintMl  to  Ktnti" — 
Mr.  Tyhr  lunl  n  nu'ttiiij;  with  his  cnhlni't,  in 
which  the  iirovihioiin  of  the  nrw  hill  wiTi-  dis- 
rua-i'd,  nnd  n;;ri'ii!  npoii  —  the  two  mi-inlMTK 
picked  out  (ono  in  eiicii  Ifoiiw— Mr.  StT(ri'ant 
and  Mr.  Herricn)  to  comhict  It — the  rahinet 
Intited  to  Rtnnd  hy  him  (llie  I'rCMidfiit)  nnd  «ee 
that  the  bill  pnHsud.  Mr.  Ewing  (fiviH  this  ac- 
count, of  this  days'  work,  in  his  letter  of  rcHipna- 
lion  addressed  to  the  President. 

"  I  then  mid  to  you,  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
IToiiHe  hiivinj;  ascertained  your  \iews  will  paHS 
a  bill  in  conformity  to  them,  provided  they  ca 
he  Batintlid  that  it  would  answer  the  purpoK  .^ 
of  the  Treasury,  and  relievo  the  country.'  You 
then  Raid,  'cannot  my  cabinet  seo  that  thin  is 
brou(;ht  about?  You  must  stand  by  mo  in  this 
cmer{;cncy.  Cannot  you  see  that  a  bill  passen 
Congress  such  as  I  can  approvo  without  mcon- 
sistency  ? '  I  declared  again  my  belief  that  such 
a  bill  mi[;ht  bo  passod.  And  you  then  8aid  to 
me, '  what  do  you  understand  to  bo  my  opin- 
ions ?  State  them :  so  that  I  may  sec  that 
there  is  no  misapprehension  about  them.'  I 
then  said  that  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  Congress  might  charier  a  bank  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  giving  it  its  location  here. 
To  this  you  assented.  That  they  might  au- 
thorize such  bank  to  establish  oflicea  of  di^^count 
and  deposit  iu  the  aeveral  StateSj  with  tlie  assent 
of  the  States.  To  this  you  replied, '  don't  name 
discounts :  they  have  been  the  source  of  tho 
most  abominable  corruptions,  and  are  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  country  and  tho  government.'  I 
observed  in  reply  that  I  was  proposing  nothing, 
but  simply  enilcavoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
derstood to  be  your  opit>.jn  as  to  the  powers 
which  Congress  might  constitutionally  confer  on 
a  bank;  that  on  that  point  I  stood  corr  .ij'\ 
I  then  proceeded  to  soy  that  I  understOv.',  vu 
to  bo  of  opinion  that  Congress  might  authorize 
such  bank  to  establish  agencies  in  tho  several 
States,  with  power  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
without  the  assent  of  tho  States,  to  vrhich  you 
replied,  '  yes,  if  they  bo  foreign  I  ills,  or  bills 
drawn  in  one  State  and  puyablo  in  another. 
That  is  all  the  power  necessary  for  transmitting 
tho  public  funds  and  regulating  exchanges  and 
the  currency.'  Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 
in  strong  terms,  his  opinion  that  such  a  charter 
would  answer  all  just  purposes  of  govommont 
and  bo  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  and  declared 
liis  preference  for  it  over  any  which  had  been 
proposed,  especially  as  it  dispensed  with  the  as- 
tent  of  the  States  to  the  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion nf«><««*r3r  (!»r  rarrrln'.'  on  the  t1«ri«l  n|i«Tn 
lions  of  irovernmcnt.     lie  I'xnmined  it  »l  k»t\v 
length,  both  as  to  itN  conxlitiilioimlity  nnd  ii« 
inthu'iire  on  the  currency  mid  excliitnpM,  in  all 
which  virws  yi>n  exiTi'^-'d  y-'iir  cc.nciiiniice, 
drsired   that  Mich  n  bill  ^h<>n!d  be  inli'<idni'ed. 
and  e<iieriitl!y  tiiat  it  ^f.oiild  pi  into  tlic  linnd» 
ofHoiiu'oryour^// ir//(/*.   'I'oniy  innuiiy  wlutin  r 
Mr.  Scrvreant  would  be  nt'iitiible   to  you,  yoi; 
H'plied  that  he  would.    Voii  e^|le(•i:llly  ric|Ue.»l<d 
.^Ir.  WeliMler  and  myself  to  conitniinicati'  witli 
McKsr'^.  lUrrien  and  Ser^'cnnt  on  the  culijict.  to 
whom  you  Miid  yon  had  promised  to  addresM  n 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  |K'rsonul 
eommnnicatinn  would  l<e  e(|ually  ^atisl'uctory 
You  desired   ns,  nl    '.   'n  e^iinmunieating  with 
those  gentlemen,  not  m  .-omniit  you  persoiudly, 
lest,  this  bi'ing  n.-cogni/ed  as  your  measure,  it 
mignt  bo  made  a  ^<ul)jeet  of  comparison  to  your 
nrejudice  in  the  course  fif  discussion.     You  nmj 
Sir.  Webster  then  conversed  about  the  jiarticu- 
lar  wording  of  tho  liith  fundamental  article, 
containing  tno  grant  of  power  to  ileal  in  ex- 
chan^'i'H,  an  1  of  the  connection  in   wliich  that 
irrnnt  shouhi  be  introduced  ;  you  also  spoke  of 
.ho  nam'    ;/f  tho  in.'    'ution,  liesiring  that  that 
should  bo  changed,     'o  this  \  objected,  as  it 
would  probably  '  c  ji.ade  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
but  you  insisted  '■  'ino  thero  was  much  in  a  name, 
and  thi"  institution  ought  i"  <    to  be  called  a 
bank,      til    Webster  underUi  '.  to  adapt  it  in 
this  pn  'ticuli.r  to  your  wishes,     Mr.  Itell  then 
observed  to  Mr.  AVebster  nnd  myself  that  wo 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  this  were  not  im- 
mediately atteiuled  tr>,  another  bill,  less  accept- 
able, might  be  got  up  and  reported.    Wo  replied 
that  wo  would  lose  no  time.    Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cordingly called  on  Messrs.  IJerrien  nnd  Ser- 
geant ii:; mediately,  and  I  waited  on  them  by  his 
appointment  at  6  o'clock  on  tho  same  day,  and 
agreed  upon  tho  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  your  expressed  wishes.     And  I  am 
apprised  of  tho  fact,  though  it  did  not  occur  in 
my  presence,  that  after  tho  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  before  it  was  reported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  vourself;  that  your  attention  was 
specially  called  to  the  lOth  fundamental  article : 
that  on  full  examination  you  concurred  in  its 
provisions :  that  at  the  same  time  its  nnmo  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  vour  approbation :  and 
tho  bill  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  essential 

Earticulars,  as  it  was  when  it  came  through  yuur 
ands." 

Tho  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  hero  de- 
clared to  have  been  especially  examined  and 
approved  by  the  President,  was  the  part  of  tho 
bill. on  which  ho  afterwards  rested  his  objections 
to  its  approval,  and  the  one  that  had  been  pre- 
viously adjusted  to  suit  him  in  tho  interricw 
with  Mr.  Stuart :  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Berrien 
(mentioned  as  tho  President's  choice  to  conduc* 
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the  Iiill  tliroii}.'!!  tlic  two  IIouBes),  were  the  two 
rnciiiljui-s  that  nctimlly  did  it:  and  they  did  it 
with  a  celerity  wliiclj  sulijcctcd  thcmsclveB  to 
preat  censure  ;  but  \vhi('h  convsponded  with  tlie 
I'resident's  cxprosed  desire  to  have  it  back  in 
tlire-e  days.  Every  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  liiin.  The  title,  about  which  lie  was  so 
solicitouH  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
wliich  his  cabinet  was  so  fearful  of  incurring 
ridicule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Hell  says  of  this  ticklish  point:  "A  name,  he 
(the  President)  siid,  was  important.  "What 
Khould  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  lie  replied,  "  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  he  did  not  want  the 
word  bank  to  appear  in  the  bill."  Finally, 
Fiscal  Corporation  was  agreed  upon.  Other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  was  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  "  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
understood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cabinet)  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections ;  that  he  desired  (if 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  that  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  have  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  friends  in  Congress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  approach,  and  urged  upon  them  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President.  Jlr.  Bell  is  full  and  particular  in  his 
statement,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  the  IGth  fundamental  article — 
the  reference  to  Jlr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  aifirmative  opinion,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it.  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
here  given — enough  for  the  purpose. 

"The  President  then  gave  the  outline  of  such 
2  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  he  thought  he 
could  sanction.  It  was  to  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  liave  the  privilege  of  1  suing  its 


own  notes,  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  tt 
deal  in  bills  of  exchangee  between  the  States, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  foreifrn 
states.  But  he  wished  to  liave  the  opinion  ol 
his  cabinet  upon  it.  Ilis  own  consistency  and 
reputation  must  be  looked  to.  Jle  considered 
his  cabinet  his  friends,  who  must  stand  by  and 
defend  whatever  lie  did  upon  tlic  subject.  He 
appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Webster,  for  his 
opinion  on  the  point  of  consistency  ;  and  whe- 
ther tK?re  was  not  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States — a  bank  of 
(discount  and  deposit — and  the  one  ho  now 
thought  of  proposing ;  and  whether  the  consti- 
tutional question  was  not  different.  lie  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  his  former  speeches  and 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  Congress 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  bank 
which  had  the  power  of  local  discount.  Jlr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  plans,  w  hich  appeared  to  be  satisfactory 
to  him." 

On  the  point  of  having  hiras^'if  understood, 
and  all  chance  fcr  misunderstanding  obviated, 
the  President  wus  very  particular,  and  requested 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  President) 
had  said.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  having  at  one 
point  deviated  from  the  President's  understand- 
ing, he  was  stopped — corrected — set  right ;  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Mr.  Bell's 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest. 

"  The  President  said  he  was  then  understood. 
He  requested  Mr.  Webster  particularly  to  com- 
municate with  the  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  Berrien),  who  h>.d  waited  upon  him  that 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  had  come.  He  also  requested  Mr. 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  properly  be- 
fore Congress.  Ho  requested  that  they  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  they  said 
to  members  of  Congress,  to  any  intention  to 
dictate  to  Congress.  They  might  express  their 
confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  just 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  sanction ; 
but  it  should  be  as  matter  of  inference  from  his 
veto  message  and  liis  general  views.  He  thought 
he  might  request  that  the  measure  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  friend  of  his  own 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Mr.  Sergeant  was 
named,  and  ho  expressed  himself  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  charge  of  it.  He  also  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  bill  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  equipped,  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  went  forth  as  requested,  and  had 
such  success  in  preparing  a  majority  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  each  House  for  the  reception  of  this  Fis- 
cal Corporation  bill,  and  for  its  acceptance  also 
that  it  was  taken  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  buai- 
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new,  hurried  aloii;r,  and  passed  incontinently — 
as  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  the 
preceding  chapter ;  and  with  such  disregard  of 
di.'ccnt  appearances,  as  drew  upon  the  President's 
two  conductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  lierricn)  much  censure  at  the  time — to  be 
vetoed,  like  the  first ;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  ICth  fundamental  nde,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  careful  consideration — of 
autographic  correction — clear  understanding — 
and  solemn  ratification.  And  here  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  cor- 
rection of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
full  (and  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Berrien),  the 
day  he  disappointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
in  putting  oft'  tlxe  debate  on  the  first  veto  mes- 
sage, and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bill.  He  de- 
clined to  give  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
picion assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  who  had  taken  the 
bankrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
fate  of  Jfr.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
hands.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  the  day  before,  were  both 
yielded  to  conciliate  Mr.  Tj'ler — to  save  him 
from  irritation  (for  he  had  a  nervous  terror  of 
Mr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  new 
bill  was  in  process  of  concoction.  This  pro- 
cess was  commenced  on  the  ICth  of  August, 
continued  on  the  17th,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  his  anti-veto  speech  both  on  the  17th  and  on 
the  18th,  not  to  disturb  this  concoction;  and 
Bpoke  on  the  19th — being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pared bill  had  been  completed,  and  confided  to 
its  sponsors  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  All 
this  is  derived  from  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart's 
subsequent  publication,  to  comprehend  which 
fully,  his  account  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject must  be  taken  up  from  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
16th ;  and  premising,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
mittee of  which  be  speaks,  was  a  standing  little 
body  of  eminent  whigs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  fix  up  measures  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
party  in  Congress.  AVith  this  preliminary  view, 
the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  bo 
given. 

'*  Upon  leaving  the  President.  I  took  a  hack, 
md  diove  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg- 
.ngs,  which  vreiv  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city  ; 


but.  unfortunately  lu^  was  not  at  huiiie.     I  tlicii 
ri'turnt'd   to  my  lni:ir(liiig-huii>t',  wliiic  I  I'>M 
what   had   tiaii.spin'd   to   nij-  nics.vniiitcs,   Mr, 
SMmmers.  and  otlnrs.     After  tea  I  went  tn  tht 
meeting  of  tlic  joint  rominiftiv.  nf  which  1  liavo 
already  spoki'n.     1  there  coniinunii-uti'd  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  before  the  coinniitteo  was  eallfd   to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  I're.^iileiit 
and  nij'self.     "When  the  comniitlee  was  first  or- 
ganized there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  an<l 
•liil'erence  of  opinion  ;  and  an  animated  debate 
ensued  on  various  propositions  whioli  were  sub- 
mitted.    Finally  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Scrpeaiit 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  had  paj^sed  l)c- 
tween  the  Pressident  and  myself;  which  I  did. 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought 
would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  concludetl  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  the  President's  views. 
A  difljculty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  veto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  floor;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assume 
such  a  character  as  to  defeat  our  purpo.ses  of 
conciliation.   Mr.  Mangum  at  once  pledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  oiler  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  until  we  should  have  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  reporting  to  a  general  meeting  of 
the  whig  party,  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
would  be  willing  lo  accept  a  bank  on  the  basis 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adjourned.    On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  Mr.  Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  assent,  moved  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  veto,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  p.  170) :  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  postponed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.    (Senate  Journal,  p.  173.) 
During  this  time  the  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
drawn ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  intenicw 
with  the  President  to  bo  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  opinions.    From 
this  statement,  confirmed  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  much  truth 
Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatorial  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  his  administration.    So  far 
from  such  being  the  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism, 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Jlr.  Tyler.    The  result 
of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
was  the  second  bank  bill,  which  these  distin- 
guished jurists  supposed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  President's  views. 

From  this  array  of  testimony  it  would  seem 
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wrtain  that  the  Prcsi»hnt  was  sincerely  in  favor 
of  pa.s.sing  tins  f^econd  Mil :  but  this  account  has 
a  per  contra  Bide  to  it ;  and  It  is  necessary  to 
give  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  ag.ainst  it  from  the  bcginninf^.  These 
items  arc  : — 1.  The  letters  in  the  New  York 
Heralds  which,  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  the  President  was 
to  do,  had  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
President  and  vituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  effect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  countenanced  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President.  3.  The  con- 
cour.se  of  tli^so  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ;  a  circum.stanco  on 
which  Mr.  Clay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication.  5.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17th 
day  of  August  Mr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  up  a  statement  from  the  operations  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  advantage  of  such  a  bank 
an  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  to- be  used  as  an 
argument  for  it.  Mr.  Bell  conii)lied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  evening — expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Quite  the 
contrary.  "  He  received  the  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
diflerence,  and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  give  his 
assent  (as  I  understood  him)  to  any  bill." 
C.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President: 
"  You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  and  present  you  an  argument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  (as  agreed 
upon) ;  and  before  those  arguments  could  be 
prepared  and  rea<1  by  you,  you  declared,  as  I 
heard  and  believe,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  off  your  right  hand 
rather  than  approve  it.  7.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  veto  of  this  bill,  and  which 
thus  appears  on  the  Congress  Register :  "  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  always  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bank :  that  if  he  had  been  waked  up  at 
*ny  hour  of  tlie  night  he  would  luive  declared 


his  opposition  to  a  bank."  To  which  Jfr. 
Thompson :  "  Then  why  not  tell  us  so  at  once  ' 
Why  all  tliis  subterfuge  and  prevarication— 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminal  conceal- 
ment ?  What  labor,  care,  and  anxiety  he 
would  have  saved  us."  8,  Rumors  that  Mr. 
Tyler  wa,s  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  bill  while 
on  its  passage.  9.  Proof  point  blanc  to  that 
effect.  As  this  is  a  most  responsible  allegation, 
it  requires  a  clear  statement  and  exact  proof; 
and  they  shall  both  be  given.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  after  the  bill  had  pa.ssed  the  House  and 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Choate  and  Bates  Cthe  two 
senators  from  Massachusetts)  in  which,  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  thd  President,  and  of  his 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  the 
President  had  seen  the  rapid  progress  of  tho 
bill  in  tho  House  with  regret,  and  wished  it 
might  have  been  postponed ; — and  advised  the 
whigs  to  press  it  no  further ;  and  justified  this 
change  in  the  President  on  Mr.  Botts'  letter, 
which  had  just  appeared.  This  is  the  allega- 
tion, and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  itself — 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Madisonian : 

"  Gentlemen  : — As  j-ou  spoke  last  evening 
of  the  general  policy  of  tho  whigs,  under  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  bank 
bill,  I  am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession 
of  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back,  into 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  introduction 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"  That  introduction  took  place,  within  two  or 
three  days,  after  the  President's  disapproval  of 
the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended 
as  a  measure  likely  to  meet  the  President's  ap- 
probation. I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of 
the  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if 
there  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design. 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been 
greatly  troubled,  in  regard  to  the  former  bill, 
being  desirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  if  he  could,  and  on  the  other,  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  opinions. 

"  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  objec- 
tions, a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  House, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"/  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and 
wished  tlie  whole  subject  might  have  been  post' 
poned.  At  the  same  time,  I  believed  he  was 
disposed  to  consider  calmly  and  conscientiously 
whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented  to 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Botts'  very  ejc« 
traordinary  letter  made  its  uppearanoc.     Mr 
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Botts  is  u  >vhig;  of  eminence  and  influence  in 
our  ranits.  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  i.^  eno«f»h  to  say,  that 
it  purported  that  the  whip*  designed  to  cireum- 
vent  their  own  President,  to  'head  him'  as  the 
expression  wa«  and  to  jilacc  him  in  a  condition 
of  embarrassment.  From  that  moment,  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whifra  to  forbear 
from  pressing  the  bank  bill  further,  at  the 
present  time.  I  thouzlit  it  was  but  just  in 
them  to  give  decisive  proof  that  they  enter- 
tained no  such  purpose,  as  Beomed  to  be  imput- 
ed to  them.  And  since  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
for  information  and  reflection,  before  being  called 
on  to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with.  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a 
course,  just  to  the  President,  and  wise  on  be- 
half of  the  whig  party.  A  decisive  rebuke 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  inti- 
motion,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposi- 
tion among  the  whigs  to  embarrass  the  PreSi.- 
dent.  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion  ; 
and  such  a  rebuke,  I  think,  would  be  found  in 
tlie  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone 
further  proceedings  on  the  subject  to  tlie  next 
sessior  now  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months  oil'. 

"  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important 
acts.— The  wants  of  the  Treasury  have  been 
supplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  sub- 
treusury  has  passed ;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 
great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 
been  carried  through ;  and  the  land  bill  seems 
about  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

''In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 
legislation,  more  important,  I  will  venture  to 
Hny,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 
many  years  past,  the  President  has  cordially 
concurred. 

"  I  agree,  that  the  currency  question  is,  nev- 
crtheless,  the  great  question  before  the  country  ; 
but  considering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, in  regard  to  other  things ;  considering 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this 
remaining  one ;  and,  considering,  especially,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  ettectually  to  repel 
and  put  down  any  supposition,  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  put  the  President  i!ti  a  condition, 
in  which  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
rassment, I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded, 
that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant.  (Signed,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Bates,  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  dated, 
August  25th,  1841.)" 

This  is  the  proof,  and  leaves  it  indisputable 
that  the  President  undertook  to  defeat  his  own 
bill.    No  more  can  be  said  on  that  point    The 


only  point  open  to  remark,  and  sutgict  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  l>y  Mr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  I'residunt ;  ami  ihis  rea- 
son is  found  in  Mr.  Uotts'  letter — wliicli  had 
just  made  its  appearance.     Tliat  letter  might 
be  annoyance — might  be  ofl'eusive — might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  could  not  change  aeon- 
stitutional  opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  policy,  or 
justify  a  President  in  breaking  his  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  party  that  had  electe<l  him. 
It  required  a  deeper  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults;  and  the  key  to  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tack  taken  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  tlurd  party,  breaking 
with  the  whigs,  settling  buck  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  tlie  point  of  rupture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  otlier,  tlie  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  infant  Tyler  party.    That  was  tlic  rea- 
son ;  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-<leal- 
ing — pushing  the  bill  forward  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other — were  notliing 
but  expedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
himself  as  possible.    The  only  quotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  "//««(/  Captain  Ty- 
ler, or  die : "  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
bo  laughed  at — by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Mr. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
emnly prepared  and  sent  to  the  whigs,  witli  a 
promise  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it.    The  phrase  was  fair  though  it 
presented  a  ridiculous  image.    This  "  heading," 
I  applied  to  a  person  signifies  to  check,  or  ro- 
strain ;  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  the  West)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  running  tlic  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  right  place.     Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Jlr.  Tyler  in  his  progress 
to  the  new  party,  and  turning  him  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president.    As  for 
the  "  dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  "  Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  political    death  of  the 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.     All  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  he  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  was  also  a  good  lawyer,  and  know  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  innocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  ofTensive. 
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The  plirasc  was,  thoreforo,  made  to  signify  a 
dt'tsipn  to  circumvent  the  President  with  a  view 
fo  em])iirrae3  him— Mr.  Cluy  being  tlio  person 
intended  at  the  buck  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumvention  and  ei:ibnrra«.«ment.  But 
circumvent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonyme ;  and  is  a  word  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense — implying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat,  deceit,  fraud.  The  -v-'d  "  heading"  has 
no  such  meaning :  and  thu?*  the  imputed  offence, 
gratuitously  assumed,  maVs  its  exit  for  want 
of  verity.  Embarrassment  is  uie  next  part  of 
t!ie  offence,  and  its  crowning  part,  and  fails  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  no  such  design.  That 
18  proved  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— twice  putting  off  his  speech — holding  in 
his  proud  spirit  until  chafed  by  Mr.  Rives — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  him. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  had  a  life  and 
death  interest  (political)  in  conciliating  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign :  and  did  their  best  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  ^'\l — the  fiscal  corjwration  bill — which 
he  had  fixed  up  liimself,  title  and  all — sent  out 
his  cabinet  to  press  upon  Congress — and  desired 
to  have  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  ho  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  whigs  turned 
agninst  it,  as  tried  without  avail  on  Messrs. 
Choate  and  Bates;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  whig  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  the  performance  of  his  promise  by  get- 
ting it  defeated.  This  is  the  only  solution ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  he  would  have  signed  no  bank 
bill,  under  any  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session — from  the  day  that  he  gave 
into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  back  upon  his  ci-devatit 
democratic  character.  From  that  day  a  na- 
tional bank  of  any  kind  was  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — to  be  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel  and  crew. 

And  this  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  second  fiscal  bank,  called 
fiscal  corporation — doomed  from  the  first  to  be 
vetoed — brought  forward  to  appease  a  whig 
Btona — sometimes  to  be  postponed — commend- 
ed to  the  nursing  care  of  some — consigned  to 
the  strangling  arts  of  others :   but  doomed  to 


bo  vetoed  when  it  came  to  the  point  as  being 
the  corner-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  new  party, 
and  the  democratic  baptismal  rcgoncralion  c( 
Mr.  Tyler  himself. 


CHAPTER     LXXXIIl. 

THE  A'ETO  MUSSAOE  IlISSKD  IN  THE  SENATE 
GALLERIES. 

The  Senile  chamber,  and  its  galleries,  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  veto  message,  and  to  witness  the 
proceedings  to  which  it  would  give  rise.  Tho 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  hisses  broke 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  were  breaches 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  the  Senate ;  but  the 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptuous  in  them- 
selves, independent  of  the  rule  which  forbids 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  causes  of  the  ap- 
plauses, which  are  only  contemptuous  by  virtue 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  manifestations  of  satis- 
faction as  well  as  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  thing 
done  in  the  Senate :  and  because  a  right  to  ap« 
plaud  would  involve  a  right  to  judge ;  and,  by 
implication,  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  approve. 
The  President  of  the  Sena+"  heard  a  disturbance, 
and  gave  the  raps  on  the  table  to  restore  order : 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  should  not 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table :  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  the  offenders,  and  im- 
mediately stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chair. 

*'  Mr.  President,  there  were  hisses  here,  at  the 
reading  of  the  presidential  message.  I  heard 
them,  sir,  and  I  feel  indignant  that  the  American 
President  shall  be  insulted.  I  have  been  insulted 
by  the  hisses  of  ruflBans  in  this  gallery,  when 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
While  I  am  here,  the  President  shall  never  be 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  hall.  I  ask  for  no 
such  thing  as  clearing  the  galleries,  but  let  those 
who  have  made  tho  disturbance  be  pointed  out 
to  tho  sergeant-at-arms,  and  be  turned  out 
from  the  galleries.  Those  who  have  dared  to 
insult  our  form  of  government — for  in  insulting 
this  message  they  have  insulted  the  Presii  .it 
and  our  form  of  government — those  ruffians  who 
would  not  have  dared  to  insult  the  King,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guard,  have  dared  to  insult  tho 
American  President  in  the  American  Senate; 
and  I  move  that  the  sergcant-at-arms  be  directwl 
to  take  tkem  into  custody." 


li^       I- 
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This  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  hj 
wvcr.ll  senators,  Romo  bccanse  they  did  not  hear 
the  disturbance,  some  because  it  wa.s  balanced, 
being  as  much  clapping  as  hissing;  Fome  be- 
C.1USC  they  were  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
punish  for  a  contempt ;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
able indisposition  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
disturbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  ebullition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tempo- 
rizing with  an  outrage  to  the  Senate  only  stim- 
ulated Mr.  Benton  to  persevere  in  his  motion ; 
which  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
The  Register  of  Debates  shows  the  following  re- 
marks and  replies ;  which  are  given  here  to 
show  the  value  of  perseverance  in  such  a  case, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  Senate  which  protected 
itseb": 

"Mr.  Rives  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  He  doubted  not  but  the  sen- 
ator thought  he  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
Rincerity,  he  did  not  hear  the  hiss.  At  all 
events,  H  was  so  slight  and  of  short  duration, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heard 
ii.  He  hoped  that  no  proceedings  of  this  kind 
would  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
disturbance,  when  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt, 
and  which  was  so  immediately  quieted,  would 
bo  passed  over.  The  general  opinion  of  the  sen- 
ators around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
tjr  was  mistaken. 

"Mr.  Benton.    I  am  not  mistaken — I  am 

DOt. 

Mr.  Rives.  He  hoped  they  would  pass  it  by, 
as  one  of  those  Tttle  ebullitions  of  excitement 
which  were  unavoidable,  and  which  was  not  of- 
fered to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"M'*.  Benton  heard  the  hisses,  and  heard 
them  distinctly ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it,  he 
would  bring  the  matter  to  a  question  of  fact, 
'  true  or  not  true.'  No  man  should  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  or  not.  He  came  here  this 
day  prepared  to  see  the  American  President  in- 
sulted by  bank  bullies ;  and  he  told  his  friends 
that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they  never  could 
proceed  In  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  American 
Senate  would  not  be  insulted,  either  by  hissing 
on  one  side,  or  clapping  on  the  other.  Ho  told 
them,  if  it  was  done,  as  sure  as  the  American 
President  should  be  insulted  this  day,  by  bank 
rufSans,  just  so  sura  he  should  rise  in  his  place 
and  move  to  have  those  disturbers  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Seaaic.  He  would  not  move  to  clear  the 
galler^'is,  for  a  thousand  orderly  people  were 
there,  who  were  not  to  be  turned  out  for  the 
disturbance  of  a  few  rufSans.  He  would  tell  the 
senator  from  Virginia  that  he  (the  senator) 
Vfhould  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  wouM  npp<>iil  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walkkr.  I  will  ini>.wt'r, 
most  directly,  that  I  hi'anl  it,  and  I  lii'lii've  llu» 
same  bully  is  going  on  now.]  A  national  biink 
(continued  Mr.  B.)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  it  by  the  myrmidons  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  tlio  slaves  of  a  national 
bank  to  have  the  privilege  of  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  »s  a  vote  passed  contra ""y  to 
their  wishes  ?  It  was  an  audacity  that  mus'  bo 
checked — and  thcoked  before  they  went  witii 
arms  in  their  hands  to  tire  on  those  who  gave 
votes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  or  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  the  whole  at 
defiance — the  entire  biink,  and  its  myrmidons. 

"Mr.  PuESTON  said  if  any  thing  luul  occurn'd 
in  the  gallery  out  of  order,  it  should  be  strictly 
inquired  into  and  punished.  He  himself  did 
not  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapprobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposed  that  they  heard  it.  [Mr. 
Benton.  We  did  not  sti-  "ose  we  heard  it ;  we 
knew  it.]  In  this  case  icontimiod  Mr.  P.),  a 
formal  investigation  should  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  investigation — 
to  see  the  charge  fixed  on  some  person,  and  if 
properly  sustained,  to  see  punishment  awarded. 
Manifestations  of  praise  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous  5  and  it 
was  due  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  body  by 
checking  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  if  a  formal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  be  discovered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  would 
be  properly  punished. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  very  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  would  form  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  the  politics  of  the  country ; 
and  he  should  hope,  as  he  believed  that  every 
American  citizen  present  in  the  galleries  would 
feel  the  importance  of  thin  crisis,  and  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  chaiacter  to  which  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  '\a  this  free  country, 
should  aim.  He  heard,  distinctly  heard,  the 
hiss  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Benton],  but  ho  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  and  prolonged,  but  was  pr rested  in 
a  moment,  he  believed  partly  from  the  senator 
rising,  and  partly  from  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  galleries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  only  com- 
menced and  did  not  proceed,  if  he  had  the 
power  of  persuasion,  ho  would  ask  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

"  FJIr.  Benton.  I  never  will,  so  help  me 
God.j 

"  He  thought  it  better,  far  better,  that  tliey 
proceed  to  the  important  business  before  them, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  r.ot 
be  disturbed  hereafter;  and  if  they  wcio,   iw 
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woultl  (rofwi  f»r  ns  Uic  .",iator  from  MifiRoiiri 
in  iminidinUlv'  niTrstinj;  ii.  He  would  much 
rnthor  po  on  with  the  luit^incss  in  hand. 

'•Jlr  fiiNN  roniinde*)  tl.e  Senate  that  when 
tlic  bank  hill  had  passed  'he  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  niaiiifv-statiun  of  approbation  in  the  pal- 
lery.  of  which  no  notice  was  take.  He  Iwlievcd 
on  till)  present  occasion  there  was  approbation 
as  well  as  i.;  scs  ;  but  both  were  instantly  ssip- 
pressed.  IIo  luid  distinctly  heard  both.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  prompt uess  with  whiih  his 
colleague  had  pot  ^ip  to  chrck  the  disturbance, 
which  had  prev  i  ted  it  from  goinp  further. 
He  had  no  doubt  some  law  ought  to  be  jmssod 
making  it  punishable  to  coinmit  any  outray.'  ',f 
thi'!  kind  on  either  IIouso  oi  Congress. 

"Mr.  Mkrrick  thought  with  the  sonat'-r 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  this  Wit;  n.  veryfiiihiu.i 
occasion.  There  had  been  toivcns  of  assent  and 
dissent.  The  Presic'ent  oi"  the?  Senate  at  the 
moment  rapped  very  hard  till  ord  t  was  re- 
stored. The  disoi'lur  wns  but  momentary. 
lie  trusied  somo  ullw.vance  would  be  made  for 
the  exi  it(  iiiont  so  natural  on  tho  occasion. 

"  Ml,  :•,  iNc;  puirgestcd  the  rtifflcr  iy  that  might 
arise  oi'  it'  puir.i'inm  the  iiuitter  further.  lie 
had  witnessed  Roii.rtliing  ol  tho  kind  once  be- 
fore, and  whi  :i  *Ve  oifcn'^er  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  grc&f  ciL.bc^f /ai-sment.  was  created  by  not 
knowi'ig  h.n-  to  get  riu  of  him.  He  thought 
it  would  bo  bolter  to  p;iss  over  the  matter  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mcssagxj, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

"The  Chair  explained  that  having  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
appr(  batiou  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  not  heard  hisses. 

"  Mr.  Hives  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
the  hisses,  but  that  he  himself  did  not  hear 
them,  and  he  believed  many  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any,  But  as  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  avowedly  come  prepared  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  ■E^nsitivcly 
than  others.  He  would  ask  the  senator  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
monsters  had  got,  and  not  to  bear  too  hard  on 
the  solitary  bank  ruffian,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, Avho  had  disapproved  of  the  monster's 
fate.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw 
the  motion. 

"Mr.  Linn  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  persist  in  having  the  proof. 
However,  he  now  understood  that  point  was 
settled ;  and  the  object  being  accomplished,  he 
hoped  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 
"  Mr.  Preston  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  hoped 
eiiectual  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  scene. 


"Mr.  At.i.F.N  made  some  anpropriutc  remarks, 
and  concluded  by  slating  that  he  undurstood 
the  offender  was  in  custody,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  what  he  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  was  an  oflence ;,  as,  therefore, 
all  the  ends  had  been  accomplisiied  which  hi.j 
friend  had  in  vio^^-  wIkii  l-.e  refused  to  with- 
draw his  molj'ii!,  IK;  lioi.'ud  Ik'  would  now  with- 
draw it. 

"Jlr.  ■\Vu,SER  lii'fl,  whtiv  the  ct'iiator  from 
Missouri  [V.^.  I't;:.  .  )n]  pleiigcd  hut  ..ilf  not  to 
withdraw  his  niitiou  to  arrest  :■.>'  .  iJividual 
wl.f' had  in-  I'ol  tin'  JeuH  •  an<l  «h>  country 
by  lissing  t  ic  mcfc:-nge  of  the  Pn  ?;(;.  nt  of  the 
ifnilod  States,  iiat  pledge  arose  iVoin  tho  doubt 
exp^t^:^cd  by  ;'.e  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RivEsl  \vl  'ther  tlie  hissing  had  taken  place. 
I  That  doubt  was  now  solved.  When  tbe  senator 
from  Mipsoun  appialed  to  his  f  entls  is  to  the 
trti'':i  of  UsO  fact  stated  by  him,  he  [Mr. 
Wai.kku]  had  risen  and  poii't-i  to  that  por- 
tion of  t'i'3  jrallcry  from  'licb  th'.^  hissing  pro- 
ceetiid.  Our  as.i'.'^taut  '  t^geant-at  Arms  had 
protoeded  to  that  |:iarter  of  the  gullery  desig- 
nated by  him  [Mr.  W.],  and  this  olBcer  h^ 
now  in  his  possession  one  of  the  offenders,  who 
acknowk'iiged  hia  indecent  conduct,  and  who 
was  prepared  to  point  out  many  of  those  who 
had  joiiH'd  him.  The  object  of  the  senator  was, 
therefore,  now  accomplished;  the  fact  of  the 
indecorum  was  established,  and  the  offender, 
as  move^;  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  was 
now  in  cti-^tody.  This,  Mr.  W.  hoped,  would 
be  sufficient  punishment,  especially  as  Mr.  W. 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  penitence 
for  the  act,  as  one  of  sudden  impulse.  As, 
th(!n,  the  formal  trial  of  this  individual  would 
occupy  much  time,  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  matter 
would  be  dropped  here,  and  let  us  proceed,  as 
required  hy  the  Constitution,  to  consider  the 
message  of  the  President  returning  the  bank 
bill,  with  his  objections.  This  message,  Mr.  W. 
said,  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  which 
ever  emanated  from  an  American  President, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn  and 
imposing.  The  President,  in  perfect  and  glorious 
consistency  with  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  has  placed  his  veto  upon  the  charter  of 
a  National  Bank,  and,  Mr.  W.  said,  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  for  this  salvation  of  the  country,  and 
rescue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  in  tho 
business  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  an  in- 
dividual, said  to  be  respectable,  and  who  had 
in  part  atoned  for  his  offence  by  the  expression 
of  his  repentance.  Let  him  go,  then,  and  sin 
no  more,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  Veto  Message,  which  he,  Mr.  W.  had 
confidently  predicted  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  and  recorded  that  opinion 
at  its  date  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Many 
then  doubted  tlie  correctness  of  this  prediction, 
but,  he,  Mr.  W.  whilst  he  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
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President  of  the  United  Stales,  based  his  con- 
tiction  upon  UU  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tvlj.r  as  a 
man  and  a  senator,  and  upon  his  ionjj  and  con- 
sistent oppositi(ja  to  tlie  creation  of  anv  such 
bank,  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  established. 

"Mr.  Bf.nton  saiil  he  hud  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  otlicera  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Bk.au  j 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  miule  the  disorder 
in  the  gallery  had  Ijeen  seized  by  him,  and  was 
now  in  cu-tody  and  in  tlie  room  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Aruis.    This  the  oflicers  hatl  very  pro- 
perly done  of  their  o  vn  motion,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  Senate's  ordir.    Tlicy  had  done 
their  duty,  and  his  motion  hud  thus  been  exe- 
cuted.    His  motion  was  to  .'^eize  tlie  disorderly, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.    One 
had  been  seized  ;  ho  was  in  custody  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  ;  and  if  he  was  still  acting  contempt- 
uously to  the  Senate,  he  should  niovo  to  briny; 
him  to  the  bar;  but  that  was  not  the  ca.-^e. 
lie  was  penitent  and  contrite.     lie  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  wiid  he 
hod  acted  without  ill  design,  and  fiom  no  feel- 
ings of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under    these    circums'.anccs,  all  was    accom- 
plished that  his  motion  intended.     Tlie  man 
is  in  custody  and  repentant.    This  is  sufficient. 
Let  him  be  discharged,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  affair.     His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  him  to  be  discharged.     Mr.  B.  said 
he  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
pulse, in  this  whole  affair.    lie  expected  the 
President  to  be  insulted :  it  was  incident  to  the 
legislation  on  national  bank  charters.    When 
they  were  on  the  carpet,  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  must  all  be  in- 
sulted if  the  bank  myrmidons  arc  di.sappointed. 
He  told  his  family  before  he  left  home,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  be  insulted  by 
hisses  in  the  gallery  this  day,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  it  pass — that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
merely  to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
whole  American  [leople,  and  to  their  form  of 
government — and  that  it  should  not  pass.     He 
came  here  determined  to  nip  this  business  in 
the  bud — and  to  prevent  an  insult  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  chamber  from  being  made  a  prece- 
dent for  it  elsewhere.    We  all  know  the  inso- 
lence of  the  national  bank  party — we  know 
the  insolence  of  their  myrmidons — we  know 
that  President  Tyler,  who  has  signed  this  veto 
message,  is  subject  to  their  insults — beginning 
here,  and  following  him  wherever  he  goes.    He 
[Mr.  B.]  was  determined  to  protect  him  here, 
and,  in  doing  so,   to   set  the  example  which 
would  be  elsewhere  followed.     Ho  repeated: 
an  insult  to  the  Prv'jsident  for  an  official  act, 
was  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
American  people,  and  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Would  these  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
king,  surrounded  by  his  guards  ?    Not  at  all. 
Then  they  should  not  insult  an  American  Presi- 
dent with  impunity  whenever  he  was  present.  In 
the  Senate  or  out  of  it,  he  would  defend  the  Pre- 
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Bident  from  personal  ontrapo  and  indiptiily.    As 
to  the  numerous  and  respectntile  auilitoiy  now 

{)reseiit,  his  motion  did  not  nacli  tin  in.  lU* 
lad  not  moved  to  clear  the  galleries ;  for  that 
would  send  out  the  respeetalile  audience,  who 
had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  Tlio 
rule  (if  order  wus'Wo  clfar  the  /.'ri //(■/•  jc» ; " 
but  ho  had  jiuriKisely  avoideil  tlia'.  motion,  be- 
cause the  disorder  came  from  a  few,  and  thn 
reciiectable  part  of  the  audience  ought  not  to 
sillier  for  an  offence  in  which  they  hud  no  shan-. 
.Mr.  It.  suid  the  man  being  in  custody,  his  motioii 
was  executed  and  superseded ;  its  object  was 
accomplisheil,  and,  he  being  contrite,  lie  would 
move  to  discharge  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  him 
to  be  dischar^red." 


CHAPTER    L XX XIV. 

I£I-.SIO>;aTION  of  MR.  TYLER'S  CAIilNET. 

Tins  event,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  the  llth  day  of  September — being  two  days 
after  the  second  veto  message — the  one  on  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill — had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  llepresentatives.    It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill ;  but  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
much  vituperated — accused  of  remaining  in  their 
places  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
in  spite  of  the  neglects  and  slights  which  ho  put 
upon  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  which  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  familiar  of  the  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  slights  and  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  the 
serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  o"igin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self.   There  was  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  things  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confidential  between  the  President  and 
his  ministers — which  had  actually  occurred; 
and  which  no  one  but  themselves  or  the  Prcsi 
dent  could  have  communicated.   They  conferred 
together:   the  conviction  was  unanimous  that 
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the  President  had  liwiined  this  communication : 
and  tlii.M  circmnstanoc  anthoriiod  them  to  con- 
w\iT  tlio  whole  letter  an  hi«,  of  course  by 
Hubalteni  liond.  To  tliiu  lettor  Mr.  Ewing  al- 
luded iu  hi«  letter  if  resignation  when  ho  said 
to  the  Pnsiik-rit:  "The  very  secrets  of  our 
cabinet  councils  made  their  api)<;aranco  in  an  in- 
famous paper,  printed  iu  a  neighboring  city,  the 
columns  of  which  were  daily  charged  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  abuse  of  your  cabinet." 
There  was  no  exception  in  the  letter  in  favor  of 
nny  one.  Ail  were  equally  included;  all  took 
their  resolutions  together  (Mr.  Granger  ex- 
cepted who  was  not  present),  and  determined 
to  resign  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  and  to  publish 
their  reasons — the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  justifying,  in  their  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt and  unceremonious  separation  from  their 
chief.  All  carried  this  resolve  into  effect;  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  bo  given,  so  far  as  they  are 
essential,  in  the  words  of  the  retiring  ministers 
themselves :  and,  accordingly  here  they  are ; 
and  first  from  Mr.  Swing : 

"  This  bill,  framed  and  fashioned  according  to 
your  own  suggestions,  in  the  initiation  of  which 
I  and  another  member  of  your  cabinet  were 
made  by  you  the  agents  and  negotiators,  wblh 
passed  by  large  majorities  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  and  you  re- 
jected it.  Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  your  request,  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeply  as  I  was  committed  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  never  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  message.    You  did  not  even  re- 
fer to  it  in  conversation,  and  the  first  notice  I 
had  of  its  contents  was  derived  from  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  have  done  nothing  to 
wipe  away  the  personal  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act.    I  gathered,  it  is  true,  from  your  con- 
versation, shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  that  you  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it ;  but  nothing  was  said  like  softening  or  apol- 
ogy to  me,  either  in  reference  to  myself  or  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  communicated  at  your 
request,  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced the  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  faith  of 
that  oommunication.    And,  strange  as  it  may 
Bcem,  the  veto  message  attacks  in  an  especial 
manner  the  very  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  3'^our  request ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, wliieh  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you, 
b\it  especially  changed  to  meet  your  expressed 
wishes,  is  made  the  subject  of  your  criticism. 
DiU'crent  men  might  view  this  transaction  in 
•Jiitlrent  points  of  light,  but,  under  tliese  cir- 
tuiustauGos,  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor,  it 


would  bo  hard  for  me  to  remain  of  your  coun- 
sel, to  Ileal  my  lipn  and  Irare  unexplained  and 
undisclosed  where  lies  in  this  transaction  the  de- 
parture from  Btraiphtforwanlness  and  candor. 
So  far  indeed  from  admitting  the  encouragement 
which  you  gave  to  this  bill  in  its  inception,  and 
explaining  and  excusing  your  sudden  and  vio- 
lent hostility  towards  it,  you  throw  into  your 
veto  message  an  interrogatory  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  that  it  was  such  a  bill  as  you  had  al- 
ready declared  could  not  receive  your  sanction. 
Such  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  first  interroga- 
tory clause  on  the  second  page.  It  has  all  the 
force  of  an  aisertion  without  its  open  fairness. 
I  have  met  am]  refuted  this,  the  necessary  infer- 
ence from  your  'nniruage,  in  my  preceding  state- 
ment, the  correctness  of  which  you  I  am  sure 
will  not  call  in  question." 

Of  the  cause  assigned  for  the  President'* 
change  in  relation  to  the  bill,  namely  Mr. 
Botts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

"  And  no  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  the  sub- 
ject (veto  of  the  fiscal  corporation  bill)  by  you, 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge,  until 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came  to  your  hands. 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  you  threw 
out  strong  intimations  that  you  would  veto  the 
bill  if  it  were  not  postponed.  That  letter  I  did 
and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  but  it  did 
not  effect  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  or 
justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that  ground ;  it 
could  affect  only  the  expediency  of  your  action ; 
and,  whatever  you  may  now  believe  as  to  the 
scruples  existing  in  your  mind,  in  this  and  in  a 
kindred  source  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe 
they  have  their  origin." 

Mr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"  At  the  cabin.' :  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of 
August  last  (the  attorney-general  and  the  post- 
master-general being  absent),  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  bank,  or  institution,  wea  brought  for- 
ward by  the  President  himself,  and  was  fully 
considered.  Into  the  particulars  of  what  passed 
I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.  It  will  be  sufB- 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  stated 
and  understood  that  such  an  institution  met  the 
approbation  of  the  President,  and  was  deemed 
by  him  free  of  constitutional  objections ;  that  ho 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  act  upon  the  subject  during  the  session)  that 
such  an  institution  should  be  adopted  by  that 
body,  nnd  that  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
would  aid  in  bringing  about  that  result ;  and 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Ewing  were  specially  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  have  a  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject  with  certain  members  of 
Congress.  In  consequence  of  what  passed  at 
this  meeting,  I  saw  such  friends  in  Congress  as 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  ui^^  upon 
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ihem  the  |tasMi|n>  of  n  liiU  tn  pHtAbliwh  mirh  an 
iiiBtitiitiun,  a-xsurinj^  them  thnt  I  did  not  doubt 
It  woiiid  receivu  the  npprohatinn  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  hill  waH  jinsscd,  as  the  piihlio  know, 
and  was  met  hy  the  veto.  Now,  if  the  Preoi 
dent,  after  the  meetinp;  of  the  18th  AiipuHt,  had 
chanted  hin  mind  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  ConjrrcMB,  and  had  como  to  doubt  or  deny 
what  be  had  admitted  in  that  me«tinp;  (which  in 
the  most  favcniblo  interpretation  tiiat  can  be 
put  upon  his  cbnduct),  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
plain  duty  on  his  part  to  have  '  lio  known  to 
the  gentlemen  concerned  this  elianpfo  of  senti- 
ment— to  have  oflered  them  an  apolojty  for  the 
unpleasant  situation  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  his  agency — or,  at  lest,  to  hare  softened,  by 
a  full  explanation  of  his  motives,  his  intended 
\  eto  of  a  measure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
which  they,  at  his  request,  had  rendered  their 
nn-iistancc.  But  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
Never,  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving  his  house 
on  the  18th,  did  ho  open  his  lips  to  mo  on  the 
subject.  It  was  only  from  the  newspapers,  from 
rumor,  from  hearsay,  I  learned  that  ho  had  de- 
nied the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution, and  had  made  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions that  he  would  never  approve  a  measure 
which  I  knew  was  suggested  by  himself,  and 
which  had  been,  at  his  own  instance,  introduced 
into  Congress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
pose, that  a  difference  merely  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality or  the  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily 
interposes  any  obstacles  to  a  full  and  cordial  co- 
operation between  them  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  administration ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  I 
regretted  the  veto  of  the  first  bill,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
my  situation.  But  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ation and  disapproval  of  the  last  bill  made  a  case 
totally  different  from  that — one  it  is  believed 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  caoinets ; 
presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure  cm- 
braced  and  then  repudiated— efforts  prompted 
and  then  disowned — services  rendered  and  then 
treated  with  scorn  or  neglect.  Such  a  case  re- 
quired, in  my  judgment,  upon  considerations, 
private  and  public,  that  the  official  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  President  and  myself  should 
be  immediately  dissolved." 

Mr.  Beli,,  Secretary  at  War. 

"  I  called  to  see  the  President  on  official  busi- 
ness on  the  morning  (Monday,  16th  August) 
before  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passages  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  cx- 
jhanges  between  the  different  States  and  sec- 


tions of  th«»  Union,  T  yens  no  sf  mnply  imprrsood 
with  the  idea  that  he  meant  t"  intimate  thnt 
he  would  have  no  olijvction  to  n  bank  which 
should  bo  rcHtrioted  in  dealinjc  in  e.xehnnjres,  that 
I  iiiternijitt  d  bim  in  the  reading,  and  anked  if  I 
was  to  underftand,  by  what  he  had  just  reml, 
that  ho  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  n 
bank  in  the  District  of  t'oliuubia,  with  olHcos  or 
agencies  in  the  fStates,  having  the  [invilcgi',  with- 
out their  a.«Ki'nt.  to  deal  in  CNchanfres  l)et\veeu 
them,  and  in  fon-ign  bills.    lie  promptly  replied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  powir  in  the  government.    I 
could  not  restrain  tiie  immediate  expression  of 
my  gratification  upon  hearing  this  avowal.  1  said 
to  the  President  at  once,  that  what  I  liad  feared 
would  lead  to  fatal  dissension  among  our  friends, 
I  now  regarded  m  rather  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  (irst  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  better  one.    I  olso  congratulated  him  upm 
the  happy  circumstance  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  sending  in  his  veto  message.    The 
heat  and  violence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  the  veto  had  been  sent  in  immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  would  now  bo 
a.uided.    Time  had  been  given  for  cool  reflec- 
tion, and  as  the  message  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  bank  in  some  form,  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  be  likely  to  follow.     lie  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  should  bo 
so  much  excitement  upon  the  subject ;  said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  from  the  first,  but  had  delayed  his  message 
that  there  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  off;  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necessary 
purposes  ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  days. 
The  next  day,  having  occasion  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent again,  he  requested  me  to  furni.sh  him  with 
such  information  as  tiie  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  to  dis- 
tant points  on  the  frontier,  in  Florida,  &c.     Ho 
at  the  same  time  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  subject, 
showing  the  practical  advantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  of 
pioposing.    Such  information  as  I  could  hastily 
collect  from  the  heads  of  the  principal  disbursing 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  ei  eying  of  the  same  day,  knowing  that  time 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  state  in 
whif.h  the  question  then  was.    He  received  the 
sfcitements  I  gave  him  with  manifest  indifference, 
and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  give  his  assent  (as  I 
understood  him)  to  any  bank." 

This  was  Mr.  Bell's  first  knowledge  of  the 
second  bill — all  got  from  the  President  himself, 
and  while  he  was  under  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  him.    He 
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gocH  on  to  rk'tail  the  lubRcquent  conBult«tioni 
with  hin  <>abin»'t,  and  enpecially  with  Mr.  Web- 
iitcr,  kn  licrutofore  given  ;  and  ronchulcs  with 
cxpresKin^  the  impossibility  uf  hiii  muiiiuing 
longer  in  tho  cabinet- 
Mr.  Chittenden,  tho  Bttomoy-geneml,  rc- 
fijtned  in  a  brief  oiid  general  letter,  only  Htating 
that  circumstances  chiefly  connected  with  the 
fiscal  ngent  bills,  made  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
Ilia  rcsenro  was  supposefl  to  bo  induced  by  the 
close  friendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  OIny.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
conduct  was  attempted  to  be  found  by  some  of 
hid  friends  in  tho  alleged  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him,  and  desire  to  brow-bcot  him,  and  em- 
barrass hiiQ.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clay  was  indig- 
nant, and  justly  so,  at  the  first  veto,  well  know- 
ing tho  cause  of  it  a.s  ho  showed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Archer:  but  that  was 
after  tho  veto.  But  even  then  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  wus  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielded  to  his  friends  in  twice  putting  off  his 
speech  on  tltat  first  veto,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  lis  preparation  of  the  second 
bill.  The  interest  at  stake  was  too  great — no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fruits  of  the  presi- 
dential election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  lie  restrained  himself,  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temporizing 
would  no  longer  answer  any  purpose  ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  Tyler  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  embraces  of  a  third  party — taken 
his  stand  against  any  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — and 
substituted  "  a  secret  cabal"  (which  he  stigma- 
tized as  "  a  kitchen  cabinet  ')  in  place  of  his 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
of  resignation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
tho  National  Intelligencer,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues  :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
paper  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  13th,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  well  reliable  whig  editors  in 
Washington. 

"  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist,  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from 
the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because 
I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
its  own  members.    I  am  perfectly  pertjuaded  of 


the  absolute  necoMsity  of  an  institution,  andtti 
the  autiiority  of  Cungress,  to  aid  revenue  and 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  tho  country  tha 
blessings  of  a  gofxl  rurrency  and  clienp  ex- 
cliangea.  Notwithstanding  what  has  (Missed,  I 
liavo  confidence  that  the  I'rcsi'U-nt  will  co-o|«r- 
ato  with  the  legislature  in  overcoming  all  dilH* 
cultieg  in  tho  attamment  of  these  objects  ;  ond 
it  is  to  tho  union  of  the  whig  party — by  which 
1  mean  the  whole  party,  the  whijj  President,  the 
whig  Congress,  and  the  whig  people— that  1  look 
for  a  realization  of  our  wishes.  I  can  look  no- 
where else.  In  tho  second  pluci;,  if  I  had  seen 
reasons  to  resign  my  oflice,  I  should  not  have 
done  so,  without  giving  the  President  reasonablo 
notice,  and  affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands 
to  which  ho  should  confide  tho  delicate  and  im- 
portant atl'ttirs  now  pending  in  this  department.-' 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter,  it  is 
entirety  certain  that  Mr.  Webster  had  agreed 
to  go  out  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  expected 
to  have  done  so  at  tho  time  they  sent  in  their 
resignations ;  but,  in  tho  mean  while,  means  had 
been  found  to  effect  a  change  in  his  determina- 
tion, probably  by  disavowing  the  application  of 
any  part  of  the  New  York  Herald  letter  to  him 
— certainly  (as  it  appears  from  his  letter)  by 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended  by  the  blessings  of  a  sound  currency  and 
cheap  exchanges) :  and  also  equally  certain, 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  was  mudo  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  whiggeiy 
together — whig  President  Tyler,  whig  mcmbera 
of  Congress,  ond  whig  people,  throughout  the 
Union.  The  belief  of  these  things  shows  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  party,  resting  on  a  democratic 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  was  in 
regular  march  to  the  democratic  camp.  But  of 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  became  the 
immediate  care  of  the  President,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  it  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  department  of 
war  was  offered  to  Mr.  Justice  McLean  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  conferred 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Hugh  S.  Legare,  Esq., 
of  t  >\ith  Carolina,  Attorney-General — Charles 
A.  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster- 
General.    This  cabinet  was  not  of  uniibrm  po 
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Iliical  complixion.  M  Wrb«ter  had  been  p«<r- 
mnnontly  of  that  piii  i  v  wliich,  nmlcr  wliatmn 
tvvr  nnmo,  ha<l  remained  antagonistic  to  tin" 
ilcmocracy.  Mr.  Forward  came  into  public  life 
domorratic,  and  aftorwardt*  nclcd  ^  ith  it«  an- 
taRonists :  the  name  of  Mr.  Wickliffc  and  Mr. 
Sjit-nccr :  Mr.  Upslnir  a  whJR,  cla^aed  with  Mr. 
Calhoiin'x  political  friends — Mr.  Li'fniro  the  con- 
trary, and  democratic,  and  diMtinRuishdl  fur  op- 
[losition  to  nullification,  BeccB.sion,  and  disunion. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

KErUDIATION  OF  Ml.  TTLKU  P.T  TIIK  WllIO  PAR- 
TY:  THKIK  MANIFKSTO;  COUNTKU  MANIFESTO 
U\  Mil.  CALKU  CUdlllNU. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  relation  to  a  na- 
tional bank  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
party  which  had  elected  him — disgust  and  re- 
volt. In  both  Ilou.ses  of  Congress  individual 
members  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
ilo  seemed  to  bo  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
ants were  many  and  fierce — his  defenders  few, 
Bud  feeble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condem- 
nation, and  separation  was  wanted — and  had. 
On  the  11th  day  of  September — the  day  of  the 
cabinet  resignations,  and  two  days  after  the 
transmission  of  the  second  veto  message — the 
whigs  of  the  two  Houses  had  a  formal  meeting 
to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
anomalous,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  The  deliberations  were 
conducted  with  all  form.  Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
of  Rhode  Islant^  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
Ohio — ^both  of  them  men  venerable  for  age 
and  character  —were  appointed  presidents ;  and 
Messrs.  Kenneth  Rayner  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Christopher  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
Richard  W.  Th5mpsonh)f  Indiana — all  members 
of  the  House — were  appointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  then  offered  two 
resolutions : 

"  1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  containing  a  succinct 
exposition  of  the  prominent  proceedings  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  adopted,  and  those  in  which  they 
have  iiiiled.  and  the  causes  of  such  failure ;  to- 


gwth^r  with  »«rh  other  maltcm  *•<  may  fxhtbit 
tni'.y  the  rundili'>ii  of  the  whi(j  piirty  anii  whi^ 
prosiwct-". 

"•J.  That  a  comrni  tee  of  thn-e  on  thr  pait 
of  tlie  S«nalo.  and  tivf  on  the  jmrtof  the  Iloii-r, 
lie  apjioinliMl  to  pifpan'  xiirh  ndiiren!*,  ami  >iiil>- 
niit  it  to  a  nieetinjt  of  tin-  wliiirn  on  Monday 
morning;  next,  the  l.'ith  iiist.,  at  half  iiaitt  8 
oVlork." 

Itoth  resolutions  wtro  imanimonsiy  adoptrd. 
and  Mesdnt.  Rerricn  of  (Jeonria,  Tallma<lKP  of 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indiana  were  appoint* 
ed  on  the  part  of  tlio  Senate  ;  and  Messrs.  Ev- 
erett of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  0.  Clark  of  New  York,  and 
Hayner  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  roaswrn* 
bled,  and  the  committee  made  their  report. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  up  with  views  and  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  the  gomral  policy  of 
the  party  :  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak :  for  government  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  government  is  managed. 
An  opening  paragraph  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelve  years  the  whigs  had  carried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalization  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  odvance- 
ment  of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  national  bank — declaring  these  ob- 
jects to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one — and  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  secured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hopes  were 
frustrated : 

*'  X^  is  with  profound  and  poignant  regret  that 
!  .vf  lini  ourselves  called  upon  to  invoke  your 
■  atu  tttion  to  this  point.  Upon  the  great  and 
ieaciing  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeavors  to  respond  to  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  nation  have  been  frustrated  by  au 
act  as  unlocked  for  as  it  is  to  be  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  constitution  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  odium, 
by  the  people — a  power  which  we  had  hoped 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  by  & 
whig  President — we  have  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to  us, 
in  the  most  absolute  form  of  proof)  to  be  ciui 
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(untly  ntH-cHMnrv  and  pr(>|icr  in  ilio  pri'Miit 
crnri-jri'iicy.  Twim  liiivc  wo.  witli  tlic  iitrnimt 
ilili|;('iii'c  Hnil  ilt'lilMTution,  inatnri'd  a  |)lnn  for 
till'  collntioti,  wiifc-ki-i-pini;  nml  dit>liiii'HinK  of 
till'  jmldic  inont'yH  thmiif{ii  the  njpney  of  n  coi- 
liorution  aduptfd  to  tliut  end,  and  twiiulmsil 
Ixx'ti  our  futv  to  ('n('oiiiit4,'r  the  oppoHltion  of  the 
I'resident,  tiiroii|r)i  the  applicntion  of  ttic  v<  to 
power.  The  cliiiractcr  of  that  veto  in  ewli  vum; 
tlie  cin-uinHtunceH  in  which  it  wuh  admittiHteriMl, 
and  the  KiunncU  upon  which  it  liiix  met  the  ile- 
cided  diHuppruhiition  of  your  friends  in  (Jon* 
f;ress,  ure  ^ufliciently  apparent  in  tliu  ptihlic 
documentR  and  tiie  debates  relatinp;  to  it.  This 
Huliject  haH  acquired  a  painful  interest  witli  im, 
and  will  douhtletis  at  piire  it  with  you,  from 
the  unlmppy  deveh)pmouts  with  which  it  iH  ac- 
companied. Wo  aro  constrained  to  say,  i  ^at 
we  lind  no  ground  to  jiiHtify  im  in  tlie  convic- 
tion that  tht)  veto  of  the  I'reHident  ha.s  been  in- 
terfmscd  on  this  qucKtion  Boloiy  upon  conHcien- 
tiouH  and  well-conHidered  opinions  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  lii.s  duty  in  the  caKu  present- 
ed. On  tlio  contrary,  too  many  proofs  have 
been  forced  upon  ojir  observation  to  leave  us 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  the  I'resident 
bus  permitted  himself  to  Ikj  beguiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  bv  this  exhibitlun  of  his  pi-eropi- 
tivo,  he  might  be  alio  to  divert  the  jiolicy  of  his 
administration  into  a  channel  which  should  lead 
to  new  political  combinations,  and  accomplish 
results  which  must  overthrow  the  present  di- 
visions of  party  in  the  country ;  and  llnally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  at  least,  have  never  contemplated.  We 
huve  seen  from  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
that  the  whig  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President.  With  mortitication  we  have 
observed  that  his  associations  more  sedulously 
aimed  at  u  free  communion  with  those  who 
have  been  busy  to  prostrate  our  purposes, 
rather  than  those  whoso  principles  seemed  to 
lie  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  AVc  have  reason  to  wjlicve  that 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  bo  approached, 
counselled  and  influenced  by  those  who  have 
manifested  least  interest  in  the  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  have  been  freely  and  even 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  portions,  and 
those  not  the  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  deemed 
oHcnsive  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  his 
friends.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  whig  party  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  frequent  chiinges  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  singular  wont  of  consistency  in  his 
views,  have  bafiled  his  best  friends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  impos- 
lible." 


"  The  plan  of  an  '  •  i  Sanyt"  btiiik,  amh  ax  wa« 
ri'|M>rted  nfler  the  '  vt '...,  t'ne  l'it»idtnt  it 
uh<ii'r!>tood  by  more  'mn  one  mrndMT  of  Con* 
gresH  to  whom  ho  expressed  hxn  opinion,  to 
have  regarded  as  a  fnvorit-  nuanure.  It  wa« 
in  view  of  thin  opinion,  iiii^f.i'Hted  as  it  is  in  hia 
lir><t  veto,  ami  after  using  every  projier  elliirt 
to  asJTrtain  his  jueciHe  views  upon  it,  that  the 
cotinnittee  of  the  lloust'  iif  Kepresentativea  re- 
)>orted  their  second  bill.  It  nuido  |tP)vision 
lor  a  bank  without  the  privilege  of  local  dis- 
counting,  and  was  adapted  as  closely  as  possiblo 
to  that  class  of  mercantile  operations  which  the 
lirst  veto  message  descriln's  with  approbation, 
nii'l  which  that  pajHT  specitlcally  illustrates  by 
rt  vrenoe  to  the  'dealings  in  the  exchanges' 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1«;J3,  which 
the  President  afhrms  'amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Yet  this  plan, 
when  it  was  subtuitted  to  him,  was  objected  to 
on  a  new  ground.  The  last  veto  has  narrowed 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
opinions  of  that  message  that  the  country  is  not 
to  expect  any  thing  Ijctter  than  the  exploded 
sub-treasury,  or  some  measure  of  the  eanio 
character,  from  Mr.  Tvi.kh.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  an  impenetrable 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  such  frank  interchange  of 
sentiment  as  ought  to  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  President  and  his  friends,  and  the 
lust  persons  in  the  government  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  his  confidence 
on  those  embarrassing  topics  were  the  constitu- 
tional advisers  which  the  laws  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  review  of  the  position  into 
which  the  late  events  have  thrown  the  whig 
party,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  wo  look  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President.  He  has 
wrested  from  us  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  consummation  of 
a  glorious  victory  ;  ho  has  even  perhaps  thrown 
us  once  more  upon  the  field  of  political  strife, 
not  weakened  in  numbers,  nor  shorn  of  the 
support  of  the  country,  but  stripped  of  the 
arms  which  success  had  placed  in  our  hands, 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  patriotism 
which  for  twelve  years  sustained  us  in  a  con- 
flict of  unequalled  asperity,  and  which  finally 
brought  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  bril- 
liant hopes  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
destroy."  *  , 

Having  thus  shown  the  loss,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  President,  of  all  the  main  -fruits  of  a 
great  victory  after  a  twelve  years'  contest,  the 
address  goes  on  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  party 
in  such  unexpected  and  disastrous  circum*' 
stances  ?  and  the  first  answer  to  that  inquiry 
is.  to  establish  a  permanent  separation  of  the 
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inquiry 
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«'hif(  pnrty  from  Mr.  Tyli-r,  and  to  wath  tht'ir 
liandi  of  all  acroiintKbility  for  \m  arts. 

"  (n  thifl  Htnto  of  thingK,  thn  whiK<t  will  natu- 
rally look  with  anxic'ly  to  the  fiitiiir,  imd  in- 
quire what  aru  tliu  actnul  ndaliomt  ht'twccn 
tlio  I'n<Hidi<nt  and  thoxu  who  hroiiKht  him  intu 
nowiT}  and  what,  in  thu  opinion  of  tluirlrii'mit* 
in  Conp^ri'Ms,  nhould  l>o  tht'ir  coiirHo  hcreiiftor. 
On  both  of  thoHo  qncstionn  wo  feel  it  to  bu  our 
duty  to  addrcHM  you  in  [tcrfect  frankni-oM  ntid 
witliout  n-Bvrro,  but,  at  the  aanio  tiiuv,  withduu 
rcsjwct  to  othom.  In  ri'j^ard  to  tlic  llrst,  wo 
aru  conatraincd  to  say  tliut  tho  I*r>sidc>nt,  by 
tho  cour80  ho  has  adopted  in  reH|K>ct  to  tho  i\\>- 

()lication  of  the  veto  power  to  two  KUccet<Hivc 
)ank  charters,  each  of  which  there  won  iuHt 
reason  to  belicvo  would  meet  his  npprol>ation  ; 
by  his  withdrawal  of  conlldunco  from  his  rial 
friends  in  Congress  and  from  tho  members  of 
his  cabinet ;  by  hi^i  bestowal  of  it  upon  others 
notwithstanding  their  notorious  opfMisition  to 
leading  measures  of  his  administration,  has 
voluntarily  separated  himself  A-om  tiioso  by 
whose  exertions  and  Kuffroges  ho  was  elevated 
to  that  office  through  which  ho  reached  his 
present  exalted  station.  Tho  existence  of  this 
unnatural  relation  is  as  extraordinary  as  the 
annunciation  of  it  is  painful  und  mortifying. 
"What  are  the  consequences  and  duties  whic-li 
grow  out  of  it  ?  Tho  first  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  brought  tho  President  into  power 
can  be  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  branch  of  tho  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  tho  President  and  his  ad- 
visers should  bo  exclusively  hereafter  deemed 
aoccuntable." 

Then  comes  tho  consideration  of  what  they 
Art>  to  do  ?  and  after  inculcating,  in  tho  ancient 
fo.ai,  the  laudable  policy  of  supporting  their 
obnoxious  President  when  ho  was  '  right,^  and 
opposing  him  when  he  was  ^  wrong  ^ — phrases 
repeated  by  all  parties,  to  be  complied  with  by 
none— they  go  on  to  recommend  courage  and 
unity  to  their  discomfited  ranks — to  promise 
a  new  victory  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  all  their  measures,  crowned 
by  a  national  bank. 

"The  conduct  of  the  President  has  occa- 
sioned bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret. 
Shall  the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  senti- 
ments of  despair,  abandon  it«  duty,  and  submit 
to  defeat  and  disgrace?  Far  from  sufTcring  such 
dishonorable  consequences,  the  very  disappoint- 
ment which  it  has  unfortunately  experienced 
fihould  serve  only  to  redouble  its  exertions,  and 
to  inspire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  persevere 
with  a  spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
shaken, UQtil  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 


fully  n'-«'iitabliiilM>d.  and  ita  lilivrticM  t'irinly  ar^ 
iMireil  n^-niuHt  nil  dunpT  from  tin'  n)iusi-<.,  en* 
cnxki'luut nts  or  u.oirpatiorH  <ir  tin-  cxrcutivt; 
dt'|>urlui)  nt  of  tlif  ^nMrnnuiil." 

'I'hiri  wan  tho  manifesto,  no  far  ns  it  ennoeriia 
the  repnilintion  <if  Mr.  Tjlrr,  whirh  tho  whig 
mi'iuliers  of  ('ori):i('s-t  put  forth :  it  wa-<  iin- 
Bwered  (under  the  name  of  nn  adtlicos  to  lii^ 
c(instituents)  by  Mr.  ('ushing,  in  what  may  be 
called  A  (N)uiiter  nmnifosto :  frit  wits  oii  tlio 
same  subject  ns  tlic  other,  and  eouuter  to  ii  ut  all 
points — especially  on  the  fuudonieiifal  point  of, 
vhich  jKirly  the  I'lvnidnit  viiit  tn  tuloiiiz  to .' 
tho  manifesto  of  the  whig  uiembers  nssigninp 
him  to  tho  deniwmry — tho  counter  manifesto 
claiming  him  for  the  wlii^r" !  In  this,  Mr. 
Cushing  followed  tho  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  letter  of  resignation  :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  jileading  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  aiii- 
plifleation  of  Mr.  'Webster's  letter  to  the  editors 
of  tho  National  Intelligencer,  and  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Untes  nnd  Choate,  and  of  another  to 
Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  York.  The  first  part  of 
tho  address  of  Mr.  Cushing,  is  to  justify  tho 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  fiscal 
corporation  bill ;  and  this  attempted  in  a  thrust 
at  Mr  Clay  thus : 

"  A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  in 
Congress,  which,  not  satisfied  willi  ruling  that 
body  to  the  extinguishment  of  individual  free- 
dom of  opinion,  seeks  to  control  the  President 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  denounces  hiui  lio- 
fore  you  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  independ- 
ence and  his  conscience  to  its  dccivc,  and  pro- 
poses, through  subversion  of  tho  fundamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  tho  constitution,  to 
usurp  tho  command  of  the  government.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  of  legislative 
measures,  but  of  revolution.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professed,  origin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary movements?  Tho  whig  paity  in 
Congress  have  jcen  extremely  desirous  to  cause 
a  law  to  be  enacted  at  the  lato  session,  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Encountering,  in  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  at  tho  late  ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  tho  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  pi-oceeds 
then,  in  the  beginning,  to  denounce  the  Presi- 
dent. AVill  you  concur  in  this  denunciation  of 
tho  President  ?  " 

This  was  the  accusation,  first  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  afterwards  obscurely 
intimated  in  Mr.  AVebster's  letter  to  the  two 
Massachusetts  senators ;  and  now  broadly  stated 
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by  Mr.  Cushing ;  witliout,  liowevcr,  naming  the 
imputed  dictator ;  which  was,  in  fiict,  unneccs- 
'iiiry.  Y.vvry  body  knew  that  Jlr.  Clay  was  the 
(I'Tson  intended;  with  what  juistice,  not  to  rc- 
lieat  pj-nofs  already  given,  let  the  single  fact 
■insw  w"  that  these  caucus  meetings  (for  such 
tliere  >vere)  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
change  on  the  bank  question !  and  in  conae- 
quence  of  it !  i.nd  solely  with  a  view  to  get  him 
back!  and  that  by  conciliation  until  after  the 
liecond  veto.  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay  Mr. 
Gushing  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  AVeb- 
ster's  feelings  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
"(ince  1832  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  "Webster  had  not 
teen  amicable,  and  barely  kept  in  civil  relations 
%y  friemis,  who  had  frequently  to  interpose  to 
irevent,  or  compose  outbreaks;  and  even  to 
raakc  ill  the  Senate  formal  annunciation  of  re- 
conciliation effected  between  them.  But  the 
design  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  the  bank  bills  ;  and  also  re- 
quired him  to  be  crippled  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-administration  whigs.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Cushing  resumes : 

"When  Lord  Qrenville  broke  up  the  whig 
party  of  England,  in  1807,  by  the  unseasonable 
pressure  of  some  great  q.iestion,  and  its  conse- 
quent loss, '  Why,'  said  Sheridan, '  did  they  not 
jmt  it  off.  as  Fox  did  ?  I  have  heard  of  men 
running  their  heads  against  a  wall ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  it,  and  clamping  it,  for  tl: ; 
express  purpose  ol  knocking  out  their  brains 
against  it.'  This  bun  mot  of  Sheridan's  will  ap- 
ply to  the  whig  party  in  Congress,  if,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  secede  from  the  administration,  and  sot  up 
as  a  Tellium  Quid  in  the  government,  neither 
administratio.'i  nor  opposition." 

Having  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beaten  out  against  a  wall  cf  their  own  raising, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  day  into 
opposition  to  the  Tyler- Webster  administration, 
Mr.  Cushing  took  the  party  on  another  tack- 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  which  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush  ;  and  softly  commences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presidential  power 
while  they  had  it : 

"  Is  it  wise  for  the  whig  party  to  throw  away 
the  actuality  of  power  for  the  current  four  years  ? 
If  so,  for  what  object  ?  For  some  contingent 
yosgibility  four  years  hence  ?  If  so,  what  one  ? 
Is  the  conting'.nt  possibility  of  advancing  to 
prnver  four  ycar.s  hence  any  one  particular  man 


in  its  ranks,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  howcvei 
oniinently  deserving,  a  sufflcient  object  to  induc« 
the  whig  party  to  abdicate  the  power  which  it- 
self as  a  body  possesses  now  ?  " 

And  changing  agnin,  and  from  ei?duc(iun  to 
terror,  he  presents  to  them,  as  the  most  appal- 
ling of  all  calamities,  the  possible  election  of 
a  dcmoci.itic  President  at  the  next  election 
through  tiie  deplorable  divisions  of  the  whig 
party. 

"  If  so,  will  its  abdication  of  power  now  tend  to 
promote  that  object  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  means  to  make  sure  the  success  of  some 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

r.oceeding  to  the  direct  defence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  then  boldly  absolves  him  from  any 
violation  of  faith  in  rejecting  the  two  bank  bills. 
Thus : 

"  In  refusing  to  sign  those  bills,  then,  he  vio- 
lated no  engagement,  and  committed  no  act  of 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  pledge." 

And  advancing  from  exculpation  to  applause, 
he  makes  it  an  act  of  conscience  in  Mr.  Tyler  in 
refusing  to  sign  them,  and  places  him  under  the 
imperious  command  of  a  triple  power — con- 
science, constitution,  oath  ;  without  the  faculty 
of  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

"  But,  in  this  particular,  the  President,  as  an 
upright  mnn,  could  do  no  otherwise  than  he  did. 
lie  conscientiously  disapproved  those  bills. 
And  the  constitution,  which  he  was  sworn  to 
obey,  commands  him,  expressly  and  peremp- 
torily commands  him,  if  he  do  not  approve  of 
any  bill  presented  to  him  for  his  signature,  to 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Congress  in  whicn  it 
originated,  '  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it :  if 
not,  he  sHALi,  /eturn  it,'  are  the  words  of  the 
constitution.  Would  you  as  conscientious  men 
yourselves,  forbid  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  conscience  1 " 

Acquittal  of  the  President  of  all  hand  in  the 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  task  of 
Jlr.  Cushing,  and  ho  boldly  essays  it, 

"  The  President,  it  is  charged,  trifled  with  one 
or  more  of  the  retiring  secretaries.  Of  what 
occurred  at  cajbinet  meetings,  the  public  knows 
and  can  know  nothing.  But,  as  to  the  main 
point,  whether  he  initiated  the  fiscul  corporation 
l'.!.  This  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  dates 
and  facts  above  stated,  which  show  that  the  con- 
sideration of  a  new  bill  was  forced  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  members  of  Congress.  It  is,  also, 
incompatible  witli  the  fact  that,  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  of  August,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Secrctari 
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«f  War,  the  Prtsidcnt  cxprcssiMl  to  him  dotibt 
as  to  any  bill." 

Now  wliat  happoncd  in  these  cabinet  meet- 
ings is  ■well  known  to  the  public  from  the  con- 
current statement  of  three  of  the  Becretai'ies, 
and  from  presidential  declarations  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  these  statements  cover  the 
main  point  of  the  initiation  of  the  second  bill  by 
tlie  President  himself;  and  thatnoton  the  18th, 
bnt  the  16th  of  August,  and  not  only  to  his 
cabinet  but  to  IMr.  Stuart  of  Virginia  the  same 
evening ;  and  that  it  was  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien),  not  to  force 
him  to  take  a  bill,  but  to  be  forced  by  him  to 
run  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.  De- 
jnurring  to  the  idea  that  the  President  could  be 
forced  by  members  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
noxious bill,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoled 
remark  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  erpressed  to  him  a  doubt 
whether  he  would  sign  any  bank  bill — leaving 
out  the  astonishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
declaration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
sident the  day  before  to  furnish  facts  in  favor  of 
the  bill ;  and  who  came  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
these  facts  thus  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
npon  request ;  and  when  brought,  received  with 
indifference !  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  he 
would  sign  any  bill.  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  eub- 
jcct,  which  is  the  object  of  the  mutilated  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Bell — it  proves  just  the  contrary ! 
proves  that  the  President  was  for  the  bill,  and 
began  it  himself,  on  the  16th ;  and  was  laying 
an  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
i7th !  having  changed  during  the  night. 

The  retirement  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
but  one,  and  that  for  such  reasons  as  they  gave, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Gushing  as  a  thing  of  no  sig- 
nification, and  of  no  consequence  to  any  body 
but  themselves,  Ue  calls  it  a  common  fact 
which  has  happened  under  many  administra- 
tions, and  of  no  permanent  consequence,  pro- 
vided good  successors  are  appointed.  All  that 
is  right  enough  where  secretaries  retire  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen ;  but  when 
they  retire  because  they  impeach  the  President 
of  great  moral  deluiquency,  and  refuse  to  remain 
n'ith  him  on  that  account,  the  state  of  the  case 
\s  altered.  He  and  they  arc  public  officers  ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  govoniment ;  and 
their  public  conduct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern ;  and  the  people  have  a  riirht  to  incinirc 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  withilrnwal  of  all 
the  othcra;  and  is  thus  noticed  Viy  Mr.  Gush- 
ing: 

"  And  that,  whilst  those  pentloiiun  have  re- 
tired, yet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  pa- 
triotism and  ability  you  have  more  immediate 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  that  he  knows  no 
iufHciont  cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  sta- 
tion which  ho  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country." 

Certainly  it  was  a  circumstance  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  of  his  cabinet  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  something  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing,  and  for  such  reasons  as 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time.  As 
such  it  was  well  remembered  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Webster,  having  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  retained,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  of  his  old  col- 
leagues. The  address  of  Mr.  Gushing  goes  on 
to  show  itself,  in  terms,  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  whig  party — saying : 

"  Yet  an  address  has  gone  foith  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress,  purporting  to 
be  the  unanimous  act  of  a  meeting  of  the  whigs 
of  Congress,  which,  besides  arraigning  the  Pre- 
sident on  vaiious  allegations  of  fact  and  surmises 
not  fact,  re-jommcnds  such  radical  changes  of  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itself  of  the  whig  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  emanation  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.    lie  says: 

"  Those  changes,  if  effected,  would  concentrate 
the  chief  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  which  this  document  (the  whig  address) 
itself  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Gushing,  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  writers  in  tLo  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  signified  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  retir- 
ing senators,  and  the  confirmatory  statements 
of  many  moml  's  of  Congress.  The  whig  party 
recoiled  from  him.     Insteid  of  that   "  whig 
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Prt'sidciit,  wlii^  Congress,  and  wliifj;  i)C'Oj)lc," 
formed  into  a  nnil,  with  the  vision  of  wliich  Mr. 
Webster  hud  been  induced  to  remain  when  hia 
colleafriies  retired — instead  of  tliis  unity,  there 
was  Kooii  found  diversity  enou<;h.  'J'ho  wliifj 
party  renuiined  witli  Mr.  Clay  ;  tlic  wiiifr  Her- 
relaiy  of  State  returned  to  Massachusetts,  in- 
quirinjr,  "  vrherc  am  J  to  (jr.l  "  'Jlie  whii;  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
with  a  mission;  and  returninpr,  found  that 
preatest  calamity,  the  election  of  a  democratic 
President,  to  be  a  fixed  fact ;  and  being  kg 
fixed,  he  joined  it,  and  got  anotlier  commission 
thereby :  while  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  who  was  to 
have  been  the  Roman  cement  of  this  whig  unity, 
continued  his  march  to  the  democratic  camp — 
arrived  there — knocked  at  the  gate — asked  to 
be  let  in :  and  was  refused.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic Baltimore  convention  would  net  recog- 
nize him. 


CIIArTER    LXXXVI, 

THE  DANISH  SOUND  DUF.S. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  at  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  President  communicated  to  Congr.»ss  along 
with  his  message.  He  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
legislative  action,  as  the  subject  was  diplomatic, 
and  relations  wore  established  between  the 
countries,  and  the  remudy  proposed  for  the 
evil  stated  w.ns  simply  one  of  negotiation.  Tlie 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  acquiesccnccs  on  which  they  rest,  are  so 
clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Jlr.  Webster, 
and  the  amelioration  he  proposed  so  natural 
and  easy  for  the  United  States,  and  the  subject 
now  acquiring  an  increasing  interest  with  us, 
that  I  draw  upon  his  report  for  nearly  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  chapter; 
and  which  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
The  report  says : 

"  The  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues  is 
asscited  on  ihe  ground  of  ancient  usage,  coniinj^ 
down  from  the  period  when  that  power  had 
possession  of  both  shores  of  the  Belt  and  Sound. 
However  questionable  the  right  or  uncertain  its 


origin,  it  ha.s  been  recognised  l>y  Knroj)oai» 
gi/vernments.  in  several  treaties  with  I)mi- 
mark,  some  of  wliom  entered  into  it  at  as  oarl_t 
a  j)eriod  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  iiias- 
mueh  as  our  treaty  with  that  power  contain.s 
a  clause  putting  us  on  the  same  footing  in  this 
respect  as  other  the  most  favored  nations,  it 
has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  rather  ha.s  not  been 
denied  by  us.  The  treaty  of  1C45,  between 
Denmark  and  Holland,  to  which  a  tariff  of  the 
principal  articles  then  known  in  commerce, 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  and  a  fixed  rate  of 
duty,  was  appended,  together  with  a  subsequent 
one  between  the  same  parties  in  1701,  amenda- 
tory and  explanatory  of  the  former,  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  l)asis  of  all  subse- 
quent treaties,  and  among  them  of  our  own, 
concAuled  in  1820.  and  limited  to  continue  ten 
years  from  its  date,  and  further  until  the  end 
of  one  year,  after  notice  by  either  party  of  an 
intention  to  terminate  it,  and  which  is  still  in 
force. 

"Treaties  have  also  been  concluded  with 
Denmark,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Brazil,  by  which, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  favor,  they 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United 
States.  There  has  recently  been  a  general 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  these 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  aflbrd  to  this 
government  a  favorable  opportunity,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  for  exerting  itself  to  obtain 
some  such  alteration  or  modification  of  exist- 
ing regulations  as  shall  conduce  to  the  freedom 
and  extension  of  our  commerce,  or  at  least  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  burdens  now  im- 
posed, which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  trade, 
operate,  in  many  instances,  very  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  it  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  tariff  of  1645,  by  which  the  pay- 
ment of  these  dues  was  regulated,  has  nevei" 
been  revised,  and  by  means  of  the  various 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  commerce 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  in  price 
in  many  articles  therein  included,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  introduction  of  her  products,  into  general 
commerce,  it  has  become  quite  inapplicable.  It 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  that  tariff  to  fix  a  duty  of  about  one 
per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  articles  there- 
in enumerated,  but  the  change  in  value  of  many 
of  those  commodities,  and  the  absence  of  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  duty,  has,  in  many 
instanceg,  increased  the  ad  valorem  from  one 
per  centum  to  three,  four,  and  even  seven  ;  and 
this,  generally,  upon  those  articles  which  form 
the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States,  of  South 
America,  and  th«  West  India  Islands :  such  as 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  sugar,  tobacco, 
rum,  Campeachy  wood,  &c.  On  all  articles  not 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tariti'it  is  stipulated 
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by  the  treaty  "f  I'Ol  tliat  tlio  'prWilopid 
natiorw.'  or  those  wJio  liave  treaties  with  Den- 
mark, Ahull  pay  an  ad  valorem  of  one  per  Cfnt.  ; 
hnt  the  value  of  these  artieiea  l>einfj  fixed  by 
Bomo  rules  known  only  to  the  Danish  povern- 
inent,  or  at  least  unknown  to  us,  this  duty  ap- 
pears uncertain  and  lluctuatinfr,  and  its  estimate 
is  very  much  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
the  custom  house  ofllcers  at  Elsinore. 

"  It  has  been,  by  some  of  the  jmblic  writers 
in  Denmark,  contended  that  poods  of  privileged 
nations,  carried  in  the  vessels  of  un])rivileped 
nations,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  limitation 
of  one  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  should  be 
taxed  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum,  the  amount 
levied  on  the  poods  of  unprivilepe<l  nations ; 
and,  also,  that  this  limitation  should  be  contined 
to  the  direct  trade,  bo  that  vessels  coming  from 
or  bound  to  the  ports  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
with  Denmark  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
additional  quarter  per  cent." 

'•  These  questions,  althouph  the  former  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  to  us,  who  arc  our  own 
carriers,  are  still  in  connection  with  each  other, 
of  sutlicicnt  importance  to  render  a  decision 
upon  them,  and  a  final  understandinp,  extreme- 
ly desirable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  port  charpes  of  lipht  money, 
pass-money,  &c.,  which  are  quite  equal  to  the 
rates  charped  at  other  places,  and  the  payment 
of  which,  together  with  tlie  Sound  dues,  often 
causes  to  vessels  considerable  delay  at  Elsinore. 

"  The  port  charpes,  which  arc  usual  amonp 
all  nations  to  whose  ports  vessels  resort,  are 
imobjectionablo,  except  that,  as  in  this  case, 
they  are  mere  consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  followinp.  necessarily,  upon 
the  compulsory  delay  at  Elsinore  of  vessels 
bound  up  and  down  the  Sound  with  carpoes, 
with  no  intention  of  making  any  importation 
mto  any  port  of  Denmark,  and  havinc;  no  ot''.<:' 
occasion  for  delay  at  Elsinoro  than  that  whio' 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  Sound 
due.s,  and,  in  so  doinp,  involuntarily  subjecting 
themselves  to  these  other  demands.  These  port 
duties  woidd  appear  to  have  some  reason  in 
them,  because  of  the  equivalent;  wb  ■  in  fact, 
they  are  made  requisite,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  expense  of  lights,  by  the  delay 
necessary  fur  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues. 

'■  The  amount  of  our  commerce  with  Den- 
mark, direct,  is  inconsiclerabli^,  comprired  with 
that  of  our  transactions  with  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  the  Germanic  as- 
sociation on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  sum  annually 
paid  to  that  government  in  Sound  dues,  and  the 
consequent  port  charpes  by  our  vessels  alone, 
is  estimated  at  something  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  greater  proportion  of 
this  amount  is  paid  by  the  articles  of  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  t}ie  first  and  last  of 
these  paying  a  duty  of  about  three  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  reckoning  their  value  at  the  places 
I*- hence  tliL-y  come. 


'•  By  a  list  publi>h;'d  at  Elsinore,  in  lS4fl.  it 
appears  that  U'tween  Ajiril  and  NoviiuUt  of 
that  year,  seventy-two  .\nieri<iin  Viss.j^,  onu- 
parativily  a  small  number,  lowenil  thijr  t"]!- 
sails  before  the  rastle  of  ('nmbfrL'.  Tlie>c  wcro 
all  l)Ound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  itallir, 
with  carpoes  composed  in  |mrt  of  the  aiiove- 
named  pro<lucts,  upon  which  alone,  according 
to  the  tarifl",  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  these  dues.  Ilavinp  dis- 
po.scd  of  these  carpoes,  they  returned  laden  with 
the  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  manner,  were  \md  du- 
ties on  poing  out  throupli  the  Sound,  apain  ac- 
knowledging  the  tribute  by  an  inconvenient 
and  sometimes  hazardous  ceremony.  Tlu^ 
whole  amount  thus  paid  within  "v  r  "od  o' 
eight  months  on  inward  and  on'.,.v,..  ■.  bound 
cargoes,  by  vessels  of  the  United  States,  n'  ne 
of  which  were  bound  for,  or  intended  to  .  fo,) 
at,  any  port  m  Denmark,  except  compulsorily 
at  Elsinore,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exaction.s,  nuist  have  exceeded  the  large 
sum  above  named." 

This  is  the  burden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr.  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  arc  recom- 
mended to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  these  dues  which  should  be  granted  to 
other  nations  ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  before  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasive  propriety. 

"I  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bri.ig 
this  subject  before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  go 
into  these  general  statements  in  relation  to  it, 
which  might  bo  carried  more  into  detail,  and 
substantiated  by  documents  now  at  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  en  '  ;'iat,  if  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, instructions  may  be  given  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  1he  United  States  at  Denmark  to 
enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  that  gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  com- 
mercp  of  the  United  States  a  full  participation 
in  any  reduction  of  these  duties,  a-  the  benefits 
re.-Tulting  from  any  new  aiian^Li  ems  resjiect- 
ing  them  which  iiny  be  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  0' her  t-tat     ." 

This  is  the  view  of  an  American  F*'vtesnian. 
No  quarrelling,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  our  friend :  no  resistance  to  duties  which 
all  Europe  pays,  and  wcro  paying  not  only  be- 
fore wo  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  tho 
continent  on  which  we  live  had  been  discov- 
ered :  no  setting  ourselves  up  for  the  liberators 
of  the  Baltic  Sea :  no  putting  ourselves  in  the 
front  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nations  have 
more  interest  than  ourselves.  It  ia  not  even 
recommended  that  we  should  join  c  congrean 
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of  EiirojK?nn  ministers  to  solicit,  or  to  force,  a 
ivii.ic.ion  or  abolition  of  thcec  duties  ;  and  the 
poliry  of  cnpapinR  in  no  entangling  alliances,  is 
well  maintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
riatc'd  no(n>tiation.  The  Baltic  is  a  European 
Boa,  Groat  powers  live  upon  its  shores  :  other 
f^reat  powers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselves.  The  dues  collected 
at  Elsinorc  present  a  European  question  which 
sIiouM  be  settled  by  European  powers,  all  that 
we  can  ask  being  (what  Denmark  has  always 
nccordcd)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  the 
foot'iig  of  the  most  favored  nation.  We  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  on  the 
articles  of  which  wo  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
iiolioit  separately  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
j'eneral  arrangement,  and  thereby  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  be  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  This 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gem  in  our  State  papers — the  statement  of  the 
case  conctonsed  to  its  essence,  the  recommenda- 
tion such  as  becomes  our  geographical  position 
and  our  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
tlcgant  in  its  simplicity. 

I  borrow  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
(Mr.  Hale  the  writer)  a  condensed  and  clear 
account  of  tlic  succcijs  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wise  recommendations  on  this  subject : 

"  lie  recommended  that  *  friendly  negotia- 
tions'  be  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, '  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  United 
States  a  full  participation  in  any  reduction  of 
those  duties,  or  the  benefits  resulting  from  any 
new  arrangements  respecting  them,  which  may 
bo  granted  to  the  commerce  of  other  states.' 

"  This  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  papers  of  the  negotiation 
ap,)ear  among  the  documents  communicated  to 
Congress.  The  Danish  government  made  a 
complete  revision  of  the  ancient  taritf.  establish- 
ing new  specific  duties  on  all  articles  of  com- 
merce, ,vith  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which 
the  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  retained. 

"  The  duties  were  not  increased  in  any  in- 
Btance,  and  on  many  of  the  articles  they  were 
largely  rodnced ;  on  some  of  them  as  largo  a 
discount  as  83  per  cent,  was  made,  and  a  great 
number  were  reduced  50  per  cent.  Of  the  ar- 
ticles particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webster 
B3  forming  the  bulk  of  the  American  commerce 
paying  these  duties,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was 
rvduced  frcMu  9  stivers  on  100  pounds  to  5  sti- 
Tvrs  J  on  rico  (in  paddy)  the  duty  was  reduced 


from  15  Ptivers  to  fi  Btiver?.  On  pome  other 
articl  ->  of  importnnce  to  American  conimeren 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  proportion  ; 
on  some  dyewoods  the  reduction  was  from  oO 
stivers  to  8,  and  on  others  from  .36  tc  1 2,  per 
thotisand  pounds  ;  and  on  coffee  the  reduction 
was  from  24  to  6  stivers  per  100  pounds,  there- 
by making  it  profitable  to  ship  this  article  di- 
rectly up  the  Baltic,  instead  of  to  Hamburgh, 
and  thence  by  land  across  to  Lubec,  which  had 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  the  Sound  dues. 

"It  was  also  provided  that  no  unnecessary 
formalities  should  bo  required  from  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowering  of 
toji-sails,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Webster,  was 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  circumstance 
because  a  recent  article  in  the  A%to  York  Tri- 
bune speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  required. 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  A  num- 
ber of  other  accommodations  were  also  granted 
on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  modification  of  the 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  time  for 
the  functionaries  to  attend  at  their  offices  was 
prolonged,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  make  great  abatements  in  the  rigor  of 
enforcing  as  we:l  as  in  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

"  These  concessions  were  regarded  as  emi- 
nently favorable,  and  as  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  Jlr.  Webster  cordially  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Hand  Jackson,  then  our  Charge  d' Affaires  for 
Denmark,  bea'-ing  date  June  25,  1842,  and  also 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  Mr.  Steen 
Bille,  the  Danish  Charge  d'Aifaires  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  former  letter  Mr.  Web- 
ster praised  Mr.  Jackson's  'diligence  and  fideli- 
ty iu  discharging  his  duties  in  regard  to  this 
subject.' " 

Greatly  subordinate  as  the  United  States  are 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  are  equal- 
ly, and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionably  so  in 
interest.  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  units  are  to  hundreds,  and  hun- 
dreds to  thousands.  Taking  a  modem,  and  an 
average  year  for  the  number  of  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent powers  which  passed  this  Sound  and 
paid  these  duties — the  year  1850 — and  the  re- 
spective proportions  stand  thus :  English,  5,448 
vessels  ;  Norwegian,  2,553 ;  Swedish,  1,082 ; 
Dutch,  1,900 ;  Prussian,  2,391 ;  Russian,  1,138 ; 
American,  lOG — being  about  the  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  English  number,  and  about  the  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  other  powers.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  American  in- 
terest. The  European  powers  aggregately  pre- 
sent one  interest :  the  United  States  sola 
another:  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  propor- 
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tion  of  vcfiseld  ia  as  two  hundred  to  one.  The 
whole  number  of  European  vewels  in  a  aeries 
of  five  years — 1849  to  1853 — varied  from  17,503 
to  21,580 ;  the  j\mcrican  vessels  during  the 
Bamc  years  var^iiiR  from  70  to  135.  These 
figures  show  tlie  small  comparative  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  reduction,  or  abolition 
of  these  dues — largo  enough  to  make  the  United 
States  desirous  of  reduction  or  abolition — en- 
tirely too  small  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
champion  of  Europe  again"*  Denmark:  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  our  gK-graphical  posi- 
tion, and  our  policy  to  avoid  European  entan- 
glement, should  be  suflicient  to  stamp  as  Quix- 
otic, and  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  such  attempt. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

LAST   NOTICE   OF    THE    BANK   OP  THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

For  ten  long  years  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
resounded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.  For 
twenty  successive  sessions  it  had  e;igrossed 
the  national  legislature  —lauded,  defended,  sup- 
ported— treated  as  a  power  in  the  State :  and 
vaunted  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  ail  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  finances,  the  currency,  and 
the  industry  of  the  country  could  be  heir.  Now, 
for  the  flrst  time  in  that  long  period,  a  session 
passed  by — one  specially  called  to  make  a  bank 
—in  wh'ch  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not 
once  mentioned :  never  named  by  its  friends ! 
seldom  by  its  foes.  Whence  this  silence  ? 
Whence  this  avoidance  of  a  name  so  long,  so 
latt  y,  and  so  loudly  invoked  ?  Alas  !  the  great 
bank  had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  op- 
pression, and  corruption.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  for  its  crimes  and  its  debts — was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolvent  di- 
rectory— placed  in  the  custody  of  asgignees — 
an^  passed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  liquidation. 
Goaded  by  public  reproaches,  and  left  alone  in 
a  state  of  suspension  by  other  banks,  she  es- 
sayed the  perilous  effort  of  a  resumption.  Her 
credit  was  gone.  It  was  only  for  payment  that 
any  one  appi  o,  .ched  her  doors.  In  twenty  days 
she  was  eviscerated  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
lars, accumulated  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  a  re-chnr«er  at  the  cxtni 
acsaion.     This  was  the   Innt   ho|>4>,  ami  whidi 
had  been  resolved  upon  from  the  moment  of 
General  Harrison's  election.    She  was  empty. 
The  seventy-aix  millions  of  a.ssets,  sworn  to  the 
month  l^efore,  were  either  undiisooverablo,  or 
unovailaijlc.    The  shortest  month  in  the  year 
had   been  too  long  for   her   brief   resources. 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  her  directory 
issued  a  new  decree  of  suspension — the  third 
one  ni  four  years ;  but  it  wa.s  in  vain  to  under- 
take to  pass  oir  this  stop])age  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  insolvency,  though 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
ability,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  fell  upon  the  helpless  in- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent,  damages,  and  executions  to  bo  levied  on 
w^hatever  could  be  found.    Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stockholders  assembled  in  general  meeting,  and 
verified  the  condition  of  their  property.   It  wa.s 
a  wreck !  nothing  but  fragments  to  bo  found, 
and  oificers  of  the  bank  feeding  on  these  crumbs 
though  already  gorged  with  the  si)oils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundering,  and  criminal  mis- 
conduct, as  was  never  seen  before  in  the  annals 
of  banking.  Fifty-six  milhons  and  three  quar- 
ters of  capital  out  of  sixty -two  millions  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  of  thii  ty-five)  were 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  alone  r  for 
the  great  monster,  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  along  with  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  slew  more  in  her  death  than 
in  her  life.  Vast  was  her  field  of  dei.>tructiori — 
extending  all  over  the  United  States — and  reach- 
ing to  Europe,  where  four  millions  sterling  of 
her  stock  was  held,  and  large  loans  had  been 
contracted.  Universally  on  classes  the  ruin 
fell — foreigners  as  well  as  citizens — peers  and 
peeresses,  as  well  as'  the  ploughman  and  the 
wash-wonr>:— merchants,  tradesmen,  lawycr.s, 
divines :  widows  and  orphans,  wards  and  guar- 
dians :  confiding  friends  who  came  to  the  res- 
cue :  deceived  stockholders  who  held  on  to  their 
stock,  or  purchased  more :  the  credulous  masses 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  and 
in  the  security  of  the  notes  they  held — all — all 
saw  themselves"  the  victims  of  indiscriminate 
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niin.  An  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  the 
lowest  lit  which  t!ie  dcHtruction  was  estimated  j 
and  how  such  ruin  could  be  worked,  and  such 
blind  C(jn(idencc  kept  up  for  so  lonf;  a  time,  is 
the  instructive  lesson  for  history  :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  tlie  stockholders'  committee 
enables  history  to  give. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  183C — the  period  of  its 
strupslcs  for  a  re-charter — the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  about  doubled — its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
Joans  were  not  of  a  mercantile  character — neither 
made  to  persons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  gov- 
erned by  tl)c  rules  of  safe  endorsement  and 
punctual  payment  which  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
etitution,  and  the  very  safety  of  the  bank,  re- 
quired ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  required ;  but  illegally  and 
clandestinely,  by  the  exchange  committee — a 
small  derivation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
committee,  of  which  thn  President  of  the  bank 
was  ex  officio  a  member ,  and  the  others  as  goo  J 
as  nominated  by  him.  It  follows  then  that 
these,  near  thirty  millions  of  loans,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  Mr.  Biddle  himself;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  To  whom  were  they  made  ? 
To  members  of  Congress,  to  editors  of  news- 
papers, to  brawling  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
jobbers,  to  favorites  and  connections :  and  all 
with  a  view  to  purchase  a  re-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich connections,  and  exalt  himself— having  the 
puerile  vanity  to  delight  in  being  called  the 
"Emperor  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instances,  not  expocted  to  be 
returned — in  few  so  secured  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  consequently,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
thq  stockholders,  whose  money  was  thus  dis- 
posed of. 

The  manner  in  which  these  loans  were  made 
to  members  of  Congress,  was  told  to  me  b_^  one 
of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  this 
process  of  bank  accommodation ;  and  who,  vot- 
ing against  the  bank,  after  getting  the  loan,  felt 
himself  free  from  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  He  needed  $4,000,  and  could  not 
get  it  at  home:  he  went  to  Philadelphia — to 
the  bank — inquired  for  Mr.  Biddle — was  shown 
into  an  ante-room,  supplied  with  ncwspajwrs 
Olid  periodicals}  and  asked  to  sit,  and  amuse 


himself— the  president  being  engaged  for  the 
moment.  Presently  a  side  door  opened,  lie 
was  ushered  into  the  presence — graciously  re- 
ceived— stated  his  business — wts  smilingly  an- 
swered that  he  could  have  it,  ind  more  if  ho 
wished  it:  that  he  could  leave  his  note  with 
the  exchange  committee,  and  check  at  once  for 
the  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  give  an 
indorser  before  he  went  homo,  he  could  do  it 
afterwards :  and,  whoever  he  aaid  was  good, 
would  be  accepted.  And  in  telling  me  this,  the 
member  said  he  could  read  "'bribery"  in  his 
eyes. 

The  loai,*  vO  brokers  to  extort  usury  upon — 
U  jobbers,  to  put  up  and  down  the  price  of 
stocks — to  favorites,  connections,  and  bank  offi- 
cers, Wi)  0  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  time, 
on  looHo  security,  or  none  :  and  when  paid,  if  at 
all,  chiefly  in  stocks  at  above  their  value.  The 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  abuse : 

"  These  loni'S  were  generally  in  large  amounts 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  'bills  receivable '  of 
the  fii>t  of  January  1837,  twenty-one  individu- 
als, IJrms  and  companies,  stand  charged,  eacli 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  upwards.  One  firm  of  this  city  re- 
ceived accommodations  of  this  kind  between 
August  1835,  and  November  1837,  to  the  extent 
of  4,213,878  dollars  30  cents— more  than  half 
of  which  was  obtained  in  1837.  Tlie  officers  of 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  this  way,  loans 
to  a  large  amount.  In  March  1836,  when  the 
bank  went  into  operation,  under  its  new  char- 
ter, Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon,  then  elected  its  princi- 
pal cashier,  was  indebted  to  it,  100,500  dollars. 
When  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  and 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  in  debt 
408,389  dollars  25  cents ;  and  on  the  first  of 
March  1841,  he  still  stood  charged  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  117.500  dollars.  Mr.  John  An- 
drews, first  assistant  cashier,  was  indebted  to 
the  bank  in  March  1836,  104,000  dollars.  By 
subsequent  loans  and  advances  made  during  the 
next  three  years,  he  received  in  all,  the  sum  of 
426,930  dollars  07  cents.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowper- 
thwaite,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  in 
debt  to  the  bank  in  March  1836, 115,000  dollars ; 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  September, 
1837,  326,382  dollars  50  cents:  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  elected  a  director  by  the  board, 
in  June  1840,  72,800  dollars,  and  he  stands 
charged  March  3,  1841,  9n  the  books  with  the 
sum  of  55,081  dollars  95  cents.  It  appears  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  that  these  three  gentle- 
men were  engaged  in  making  investments  on 
their  joint  accounts,  in  the  stock  and  loan  of 
the  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  company 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Ealtimoi-e  vail- 
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n>afl  rompany,  Dauphin  nml  I.ycominp  roal  lands. 
Aiiil  (iranil  Gulf  railroad  and  banking  com- 
pany." 

These  enormous  loans  were  chiefly  in  tlie  year 
1837,  at  the  time  when  the  hank  st<)i>ppd  pay- 
ment on  necount  of  the  '".sinrie  circular,"  the 
"removal  f.f  the  deposits,"  and  other  alleged 
misdoings  of  the  democratic  administrations : 
and  this  is  only  a  Rumple  of  the  way  that  the 
institution  went  on  during  that  period  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  and  real  oppression — millions  to 
brokers  and  favorites,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
of  business. 

Two  agencies  were  establifihed  in  London — 
one  for  the  bank,  nnder  Mr.  Jaudon,  to  borrow 
money;  the  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Jfr.  Biddle  was  partner,  and  his  young  sen  the 
London  head — its  business  being  to  sell  cotton, 
bought  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  old  bank. 
Of  the  expenses  and  doings  of  these  agencies,  all 
bottomed  upon  the  money  of  the  stockholders 
(so  far  as  it  was  left),  the  committee  gave  this 
account : 

"  When  ]Mr.  Jaudon  was  elected  to  the  place 
of  foreign  agent,  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
a  salary  of  7,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  bank 
paid  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  5,074 
dollars,  and  the  passage  of  himself  and  family 
to  London,  a  further  sum  of  1,015  dollars.  He 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  negotiate  an  uncovered 
credit  in  England,  to  provide  for  the  then  exist- 
ing debt  in  Europe,  to  receive  its  funds,  to  pay 
its  bills  and  dividends,  to  eflect  sales  of  stocks, 
and  generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
bank  and  '  the  country  at  large.'  For  those  ser- 
vices he  ^vas  to  receive  the  commission  thereto- 
fore charged  and  allowed  to  Baring  Brothers  & 
Company,  equal  to  about  28,000  dollars  per  an- 
num. In  addition  to  which,  the  expenses  of  the 
agency  were  allowed  him,  including  a  salary  f 
1.000  pounds  sterling  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Jaudon,  as  his  principal  clerk.  From  the  in- 
crease of  money  operations,  arising  from  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  agency,  the  amount  upon 
which  commissions  were  charged  was  greatly 
augmented,  so  that  the  sums  paid  him  for  his 
country  services  up  to  January,  1841,  amounted 
at  nine  per  cent,  exchange  to  178,044  d(>llars  47 
cents,  and  the  expenses  of  the  agency  to  35,1GG 
dollars  99  cents.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  exchange  committee,  an 
extra  commission  of  one  per  cent,  upon  a  loan 
effected  in  October,  1839,  of  800,000  pounds,  say 
^^38,755  50 ;  and  upon  his  claiir  for  a  similar 
commission,  upon  subsequent  loans  in  France 
and  Holland,  to  the  amount  of  $8,337,141  90, 
the  board  of  directors,  under  the  sanction  of  a 


1e?al  opinion,  from  rounxel  of  bitrh  stiuiilin?.  !\iid 
th<!  views  of  the  fornur  pn'^'iilriit.  by  whom  tiit! 
agP'cniciit  with  Mr.  .laudon  was  inadi-,  tliat  tlm 
ctxsc  of  fxtraonliuary  loam  was  not  aiiti<'i|)atid. 
norn;i.iint  to  be  inrluded  in  tlio  oriyrinal  niraii'je- 
inent,  allowed  the  further  char;;!'  of  .^h.'t.'.ITO  'M. 
'I'he-e  cfveral  sums  amount  to  §.'i35,'.Ki7  o9,  us 
before  statefl." 

A  pu'tty  expensive  agency,  although  tin- agent 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  busine-H 
of  the  bunk,  piotecting  its  interests,  and  tho^e 
of  '•  the  country  at  large  " — an  addition  to  liis 
mi.ssion.  this  protection  of  the  coimtry  at  large, 
which  illustrates  the  insolent  i»retensions  of  this 
imperious  corjiorution.  Protect  the  country  iit 
large !  while  plundering  its  own  stockholders  of 
their  lust  dollar.  And  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  clerk !  thiJ  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  was 
§5,074 !  and  which  loss  the  stockholders  made 
up:  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
their  houses.  The  whole  amount  of  loans  effect- 
ed by  this  agency  was  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars ;  of  wliich  a  considerable  part  was  raiseil 
upon  fictitious  bills,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  runs  upon  the  New  York  banks,  compel 
them  to  close  again :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  suspension:  for  all 
these  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  1837.  The  committee  thus  report  upon  these 
loans,  and  the  gambling  in  stock  speculations  at 
home : 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March.  1835,  though  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  much  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  business  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country,  concurring  with  the  un- 
fortunate {lO'icy  pursued  by  the  administration 
of  the  bank.  Thus  the  institution  has  gone  on 
to  increase  its  indebtedness  abroad,  until  it  has 
now  more  money  borrowed  in  Jsurope,  than  it 
has  on  loan  on  its  list  of  active  debt  iu  America. 
To  this  has  been  superadded,  extensive  d'^aling 
in  stocks,  and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
loaning  upon  stock  securities,  thotigh  it  was  evi- 
dently proper  upon  the  recharter,  that  such  a 
policy  .should  be  at  once  and  entirely  abandoned. 
Such  indeed  was  its  avowed  purpose,  yet  one 
year  afterwards,  in  March,  1837,  its  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  than  personal  security  liad  in- 
creased $7,821,541,  while  the  bills  discounted 
on  personal  .security,  and  domestic  exchange 
had  suffered  a  diminution  of  $9,51('),4(i3  78.  It 
seems  to  have  been  suflicient,  to  obtain  money 
on  loan,  to  pledge  the  stock  of  an  '  incorporated 
company.'  however  remote  its  operation  or  un- 
certain its  prosiiects.     Many  large  loan.i  origi- 
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iiully  nindf  on  a  plfdjfc  of  stocks,  wcro  paid  for 
ill  the  8aiiiL'  liiiid  of  |)io|M'rty,  ami  that  too  at  par, 
when  iiiiii.'iiiy  iiistuiicos  tlii-y  liail  Loroiiic  (k'pre- 
ciatvd  in  valiio.  1 1  is  very  eviilent  to  tho  coinnut- 
tfc,  that  Bcveral  of  the  odlcurs  of  tlie  biinit  wi'ie 
thtmst'Ive.i  i'ii(j;af;(,'tl  in  lar^e  opcrationH  in  .stocks 
and  8i)0('uhiii(.ns,  of  n  similar  cliaractcr,  with 
funds  obtiiinc'd  uf  tliu  bank,  and  at  the  yauw  tinio 
loans  were  nuide  fo  the  companies  in  whieli  they 
were  interested,  and  to  others  enga^'ed  in  the 
same  kind  of  ojjcrations,  in  amonnts  greatly  dis- 
proportioniitu  to  tho  means  of  tho  parties,  or  to 
their  projjer  and  i?(:itimato  wants  and  dealin^^s. 
'J'ho  effect  of  this  .system,  was  to  monopolize 
tlie  active  means  of  tho  institution,  and  disabh; 
it  from  aiding  and  accomm()datin<;  men  cnga<;ed 
in  business  really  productive  and  useful  to  the 
community;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a  large  part  of  tho  sums  thus  loaned  were  ulti- 
mately lost,  or  tho  bank  compelled,  on  disad- 
vantagcoiiii  terms  as  to  price,  to  take  in  pay- 
ment stocks,  back  lands  and  other  fragnit .Us  <f 
the  estates  of  great  speculators." 

The  cotton  agency  seemed  to  be  an  ambidex- 
trous concern — both  individual  and  corporation 
— its  American  office  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — the  purcha8»>3  made  upon  ten  miilioiis 
of  its  defunct  notes — the  pro.fits  going  to  the 
private  firm — the  losses  to  the  bank.  Tho  com- 
mittee give  this  history : 

"  In  the  course  of  tlie  investigation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  cer- 
tain accounts,  which  appear  on  the  books  as  'ad- 
vances on  merchandise,'  but  which  were,  in  fact, 
payments  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce, 
purchased  by  the  direction  of  the  then  President, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  shipped  to  Europe  on 
account  of  himself  and  others,  Tliese  accounts 
were  kept  by  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  exchange 
department,  this  department  being  under  tlie 
charge  of  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  until  September 
22,  1837,  when  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  until  March  20,  1840, 
when  he  was  chosen  president.  The  original 
documents,  necessary  to  enable  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  were  not  accessible,  having  been 
retained,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  parties  in- 
terested, as  private  papers.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
stockholders  a  general  idea  of  its  character,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  appointed  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1840,  for  tho  purpose  of  adjusting  and 
settling  these  accounts,  and  who  reported  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1840,  which  report  with  tho 
accompanying  accounts,  is  spread  at  large  upon 
the  minutes.  The  first  transactions  were  in 
July,  1837,  and  appear  as  advances,  to  A.  G. 
Jaudon,  to  purchase  cotton  for  shipment  to 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 


ceeds to  be  remitte<l  to  their  Iiom,«o  in  London, 
then  acting  us  the  amenta  of  the  Itank.  Tho 
amount  of  thc.xo  shipments  was  2,182.I»'.'8  dol- 
lars 28  cents.  'I'he  proceeds  were  pas.-eii  to  tho 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  Mie  account  ap|)ears  to  bo 
lialanced.  Tlie  ivsults,  ..a  to  the  prolit  and  losi4, 
(Id  not  appear,  and  the  committee  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  them,  nor  the  names  of  the  pai"- 
ties  interested.  In  tho  autumn  of  1837,  whet 
the  second  of  these  transactions  comuicnced,  it 
will  bo  recollected,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon  had 
been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  bank  to  reside 
in  London.  About  the  same  time,  a  co-partner- 
ship was  fonned  between  Mr.  May  Humphreys, 
then  a  director  of  the  bdnk,  and  a  son  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  iiiider  the  firm  of  Biddle  & 
ILimphreys.  This  Iiouso  was  established  at 
Liverpool,  and  thenceforward  acted  as  agents  for 
the  sale  of  the  produce  shipped  to  that  plaro, 
which  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  whcis 
amount.  In  explanation  of  these  i)roceedin<rH, 
tho  committee  annex  to  their  report  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1840,  to 
tho  president  and  directors  of  tho  bank,  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Cabot,  one  of  tho  firm  of  Be  van  & 
Humphreys,  and  who  Ijecame  a  director  at  the 
election  in  January,  1838.  This  letter  was  read 
to  tho  board,  December  29,  1840,  but  was  not 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

"  This  arrangement  continued  during  the  years 
1837,  1838  and  1&3!.).  the  transactions  of  which 
amounted  to  8,'IG9,450  dollars  95  cents.  The 
shipments  were  made  principally  to  Biddle  and 
Humphreys,  were  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Bevan 
and  Humphreys — the  funds  advanced  by  tho 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Jaudon,  agent  of  the  bank  in  London.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Bevan  and 
Humphreys  by  tho  bank  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1839,  tho 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
account  was  thus  ba'anced.  The  committee 
iiave  leason  to  believe,  that  this  sum  consti- 
tuted a  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  second  series  of  shipments. 
How,  and  among  whom,  it  was  distributed, 
they  have  not  been  informed,  but  from  tho 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  be  adverted  to 
presently,  each  one  will  bo  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  inferences.  The  third  and  last  ao- 
count,  amounting  to  3,241,042  dollars  83  cents, 
appears  on  the  books,  as  '  bills  on  London,  ad- 
vances S.  V.  S.  W.'  These  letters  stand  for 
the  name  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  York. — 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Biddle,  to  whom  these 
consignments  were  made,  continued  their  ac- 
counts in  the  name  of  Bevan  and  Humphreys, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  that  firm,  as  ap- 
pears by  Mr.  Cabot's  letter  of  December  28, 
1840.  The  result  of  these  last  shipments,  was 
a  loss  of  962  524  dollars  13  cents.  Of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  553,908  dollars  57  cents  was 
for  excess  of  payments  by  Alessrs.  Humphreys 
and  Biddle  to  the  London  agency,  beyond  the 
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proewdrt  of  sale,  with  intfre-t  tlicreoii.  The 
partiefl  interested,  clnime<l  and  were  alli>wi'd  a 
dednction  foi'  loxs  on  SiiijOOO  doUiirs  of  southern 
fimds,  used  in  the  jnnclmsc  of  cotton,  wiien  at 
a  discount,  the  siimof  31(t.ii7i  <IoIlar«  .10  cents; 
and  alMO  this  snin,  bein;;  Itanker's  eommi8ni"n 
to  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Biddle  on  advance 
to  Samuel  Jandon.  ajrent.  21.()til  dollars  HCicent.s, 
niakinp  3.'il,l.''3  dollars  1(5  cents,  iind  leaving;  to 
1)0  Kettle<l  by  the  parties  tlio  sum  of  G31,;i'.K) 
dollars  07  cents." 

Tims,  the  profit  of  eij^'lit  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  tlic  first  shipments  of  cotton  went  to 
this  pri\atc  firm,  though  not  shown  on  the 
books  to  whom ;  and  tho  loss  of  nine  hnndred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  lumdrcd  nnd 
twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
last  shipments  went  to  the  bank ;  but  this 
l)eing  objected  to  by  some  of  tho  directors,  it 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  rest — the 
bank  taking  from  them  stocks,  chielly  of  Texas, 
at  par— tho  sales  of  the  same  being  slow  at  a 
tithe  of  their  face.  Tho  bank  had  also  a  way 
of  guaranteeing  the  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Biddle  for  millions  j  of  which  the  report  gives 
this  account : 

"  Upon  tho  eighteenth  day  of  August,  1838, 
tho  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  made  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle  in  his  individual  capacity,  for 
the  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
5,000,000  dollars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunlap,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  affix- 
ed to  the  guarantee,  in  beholf  of  the  bank,  upon 
the  verbal  authority  of  the  president.  Upon  tho 
29th  of  January,  1839,  the  bank  guaranteed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
ing company,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
state,  to  the  extent  of  3,145,t')87  dollars  50  cents, 
for  2,700,000  taken  at  par,  and  including  interest 
on  the  instalments  payable  every  three  months 
up  to  January,  1843.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1839, 
the  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap  in  his  individual  capacity 
for  tho  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
'  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stock.'  In  regard 
to  these  transactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
authority  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  have 
been  referred  to  none,  by  the  president,  upon 
whom  they  called  for  information." 

Unintelligible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
peared in  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the  bank 
ledger ;  which,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
parties  named  as  receiving  the  money,  were 
Vol.  II.— 24 


called  ujion  for  cxplanationi' — which  they  re- 
fu.scd  to  nive.     Thus; 

"  In  this  lust  iicrDimt  tticic  is  n  clitii^ie  \uuUi 
date  of  June  ;'.i),  l.Sjd.  of  SI"" •.!"'•»  to  ■  paiviil 
hunk  notes  nccoiMit,'  wliidi  bus  not  been  e\- 
filaineil  to  the  »:ati^^netion  of  the  coniniittee. 
It  nuist  bv  also  nieiilioned,  that  among  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
variou.s  dates,  eoinnient'inj;  May  •1.  lis;'i(>,  simis 
amounting  in  nil  to  (US.ii-Ki  (jollars  l.'i  cents, 
as  paid  on  the  'receijits  of  Mr.  N.  Biddle.' 
of  '  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  .1.  Cowjerthwaite,' nnd 
'cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  eoiniuiltee  weie 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  infonnation  upon 
the  suliject  of  these  exju'iises  from  the  books  or 
oftic'Ts  of  the  bank,  application  was  iiiatle  by 
leti'  r  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle  nnd  Mr.  J.  Cowiwrth- 
waite,  fn  n  whom  no  reply  has  been  received." 

These  enormous  transactions  generally  with- 
out tho  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initiala  of  a  member  of  tho  exclianj;u 
committee ;  and  frequently  upon  a  deposit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Beside.j  direct,  loans 
to  members  of  Congress,  and  immense  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainment  fo  them 
at  immcn.9e  expen.se— nightly  dinners  at  hotels 
— covers  for  fifty:  and  the  most  costly  wines 
and  viands:  and  this  all  tho  time.  Besides 
direct  applications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  supply  in  raising  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
itself.  Thus,  in  1833,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  some  politicians  went  into  the 
branch  bank  at  Lexington,  as.sc.-.sed  the  part}- 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  that 
county — ilrew  drafts  for  the  amount  of  the  as- 
.scssment  on  some  ardent  friends  in  the  county, 
received  tho  cash  for  tho  drafts  from  the  bank, 
and  ai)plied  it  to  the  election — themselves  not 
liable  if  the  a,s.sessmont  was  not  paid,  but  the 
same  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
bank.  In  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
these  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  tlie  bank  to 
bb  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totally. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
wore  widows  and  children,  their  all  invested 
where  it  was  behoved  to  be  safe ;  and  an  as- 
certained income  relied  on  as  certain,  with  event- 
ual return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived  into  the  purchase  or  retention 
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of  stock,  by  tlie  d-Itmivo  Imnk  reports.  The 
niukcrH  of  tliiHc  ii'iiortH  llicmHi'lvf'H  ln-ld  no 
■j'lanlity  of  tlie  ntock — only  tlie  few  uliurti 
iioccHHiiry  to  (|iiiili'"'>  ilicm  for  tho  diiTction. 
Foifi^'ii  Iw.ldi'M  w.  '■  imirKTotiR,  uttnu-tt-d  by 
the,  hcn'tofon.',  lii  li  credit  of  Amciicun  wciiri- 
tiiM,  and  \iy  thu  imiiliciiliotisof  tiic  nitiiic — IJaiik 
Dfllic  I'liitod  Statt's;  iiiiiilyiiiir  fi  ii.'itionalowiiiT- 
chii),  wliich  pianiitci'd  imlional  cart'  in  its  inan- 
ii;:;c'iiu'iif,  aii<l  Ttational  liiihility  on  its  «-in<liiifr 
ii[i.  Holland,  Eii;^laiid,  FiMiice  BiiUl'ieil,  hut  the 
Enjrlish  most  of  all  the  forfi^nciM.  The  Lon- 
don llanker's  Circular  thii.s  tle.scrihod  their  loss: 

"The  proportion  of  its  capital  licld  l>y  Biitish 
subjectH  is  nearly  four  millions  Htorlin^;  it  may 
li«  described  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  loss 
we  venture,  iipon  some  consideration,  to  say  is 
frreater  than  liio  apprc^atc  of  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ]{ritish  Islands, 
from  f  lihire  of  banks  in  this  country,  since  Mr, 
Patterson  established  the  banks  of  Kn^rland  and 
Scotland  at  the  clos(3  of  the  rventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  small  population  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  hold  X20n,UOO  of  the  stock  of  this  U. 
Slates  Bank.  Call  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
equal  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  community 
of  tliose  i:,iands — a  sum  greater  than  was  ever 
laised  hy  taxation  in  a  single  year  on  any 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Are  these  im- 
portant factr  .'  i;'  *  icts  they  be.  Then  let  states- 
men medi;  (ti-npoi  them,  for  by  their  errors  and 
reckless  t^'ufidcii' o  in  delusive  tlieories  they 
have  1  Kv  [i-'odut  jd." 

The  credit  'if  Uie  bank,  and  the  price  of  stock 
was  kept  up  by  delusive  statements  of  profits, 
and  fictitious  exhibition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus,  declaring  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum,  January  Ist, 
1830,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions ;  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
another  half-yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  moie  than  four  millions  ;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  the  same  jcar,  announ- 
cing a  surplus  of  three  millions ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  January,  announcing 
&  surplus  of  five  millions ;  while  the  assets 
uf  the  banif  were  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
millions.  In  this  way  credit  was  kept  up.  The 
creating  of  suspensions — that  of  1837,  and  sub- 
sequent — cost  immense  sums,  and  involved  the 
most  enormous  villainy ;  and  the  last  of  these 
nttempts — the  run  upon  the  New  York  banks 
to  stop  them  agam  before  she  herself  stopped 
t'tir  the  last  time — was  gigantically  criminal,  and 


niinoii^  to  itself.  >fr.  .Toneph  Co\' •»:»!) waite 
([Hrficfly  fumilinr  with  theri(nratiot  ,  i!<  icriln-i 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  tin;  inili(H.inn>  of  a 
connniin  bu.«ine-H  triin«ftction.  ''remising  that 
a  s<  t'orid  Mispcnsion  was  romuig  on  it  was 
deemed  liost  (i  •  ;n  the  first  one  of  18:!7)  to 
make  it  bej:;  Mi  \e»v  York  ;  and  the  operation 
for  ill  it  ptir]:ose  i.s  thus  imrnited: 

'After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on 
this  too  h|i(ei  ly  effort  to  return  to  cash  payments 
bad  in  a  truod  de^rree  Md)>ided.  another  crisis  wiis 
anticijjattd,  ami  it  was  fiari'd  that  the  banks 
generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend. 
This  was,  iinhapiiily,  too  soon  to  bo  renlixed,  for 
the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst,  but,  insti-ad 
of  niei'tiiig  its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks  of  New 
York.  To  effect  this  purjtose,  large  means  were 
necessary,  and  to  procure  these,  resort  was  had 
to  the  sale  of  foreiiru  exchange  Tho  state  of 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its  agents  abroad 
did  not  warrant  any  large  drrfts  upon  them,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Messrs.  llottingiier  in  Paris. 
This  (iifliculty,  however,  it  was  thought  might 
bo  avoided,  by  shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn 
from  tho  New  York  banks  immediately  to  meet 
tho  bills.  Accordingly,  large  masses  of  exchange, 
particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  wore  then  iii 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  ^'o:k  to  be 
sold  without  limit.  Indeed,  the  bills  were  signed 
in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York ;  and  al- 
though a  large  book  was  thus  ,  )rwarded,  it  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  tho 
agent  of  the  Paris  hou.se  in  New  York  for  a  fur- 
t  her  supply,  win '  drew  a  considerable  amount 
besides.  The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  against 
tho  New  York  hanks,  which,  after  all,  signally 
failed  in  producing  the  contemplated  effect.  The 
bills  not  Icing  provided  for,  nor  even  regularly 
advised,  a-  had  uniformly  been  ilio  custom  of 
tho  bank,  were  dishonored ;  and  although  the 
agent  in  London  did  every  thing  which  skill  and 
judgment  could  accomplish,  the  credit  of  tho 
bank  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
its  effects  upon  the  institution  have  been  more 
and  more  disastrous." 

"  Deemed  best  to  make  the  storm  fall  first  upon 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  purpose  to 
draw  bills  without  limit,  without  funds  to  meet 
them,  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  preclude  tho 
possibility  of  giving  notice — relying  upon  sending 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  New  York 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  tho  same  bills  (all  the 
while  laying  that  exportation  of  gold  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  specie  circular),  and  failing 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as  these  "  race- 
horse '  bills  went — thej'  returned  dishonored— 
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Mfnc  lulling  liifk  by  millionM,  ppotritr'I  in  Piiri^<,  | 
u.  In-  ngain  |imt("«tp<l  in  IMiiladflfliia.  Ttu-n  the  I 
Imlililo  bnr^t.  Tlie  iivilit  which  »in8luimil  (hi- 
inonMtor  WHS  pone  Unin  fell  npon  it  "If,  and 
upon  nil  who  fnit  their  tni  t  in  ii  ;  and  c<  itninly 
thin  laxt  net,  for  the  criminality  of  its  inleiit  nnil 
the  audacity  of  its  mcnnfl,  was  worthy  to  cap 
nnd  cr<»wn  the  career  of  Huch  nn  institntidii. 

It  wnH  the  Iiir)!;e8t  ruin,  nnd  the  most  rriminal 
that  has  been  seen  8lnce  the  South  Sea  nnd 
MisaiHrtippi  schemes  ;  yet  no  one  was  puni»ihed, 
or  iiiado  to  refund.     Bills  of  imlicttmnt  wcw 
found  by  the  prand  jury  of  the  con-  ■       ^  Phila- 
delphia npiinst  Nicholas  lliddle  '^  idon, 
nnd  John  Andrews,  lor  a  con  -| 
the  siockholdera  in  tho  bank;     id  •         «. 
arre'^tcd,  and  held  to  bail  for  ti.  y 
surrendered  themselves  into  custouy,  prcicurcd 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release ;  and 
were  discharj^ed  in  vacation  by  judges  before 
whom  they  were  brought.     It  has  been  foimd 
difTicult  in  tho  United  States  to  punish  preat 
otlendcra — much  more  so  than  in  England  or 
Frar.ee.    In  tho  cases  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Mississippi  frsiuds,  I'le  principal  actors,  though 
men  of  high  position,  were  criminally  punished, 
nnd  made  to  pay  damages.     While  these  delin- 
(pienoiLS  were  t'O'"?  on   in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  an  eminent  banker  of  London — 
Mr.  Fii  mtleroy — was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  like  a 
common  felon — for  his  bank  misdeeds :   and 
while  some  plundered  stockholders  are   rmw 
(imtumu  of  1855)  assembled  in  Philadelpi.ui, 
searching  in  vain  for  a  shilling  of  their  FtO(.k, 
three  of  tho  grcatcr^t  bankers  in  London  arc  re- 
reiving  sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  for  offences,  neither  in  money  nor  morals 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  per 
petrated  by  our  Amerl  -an  bink — bearing  the 
name  of  the  United  States.    The  case  presents 
too  strong  a  contrast,  and  teaches  too  great  a 
lesson  to  criminal  justice  to  be  omitted ;  and 
here  it  is : 

'•  The  firm  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  two  elder  partners  of  the 
lirm  had  been  distinguished  for  munificent  chari- 
ties, for  an  advocacy  of  great  moral  reforms, 
and  an  active  participation  in  the  religious  or 
jihilanthropic  measures  of  the  day.  They  had 
always  been  liberal  givers,  had  presided  at 
Exeter  Hall  meetings,  built  chapels,  and  gener- 
ally acted  the  part  of  liberal  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society ;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Dean 


Paul,  wn'4  a  bnronct  by  dcei'iif,  nnd  nlliid  to 
Fonic  <>{  the  hii:h('ht  nubility  of  Ki.plnnd.  llo 
was  lirst  cKtmin  t">  tin-  pn>ent  I.<>rd  llavi-uH. 
worth,  the  honnnible  .\u_'ii-fiis  nncl  .\(lolphii« 
I.iildcll,  the  nit<ir<if  ,st.  I'liul's,  Kniphthlri'lpi', 

tho  (^>unft■ss  of  lliinhv  icke,  \'i untesx  I'ar- 

rington.  I.ady  litociiiiticld  ;  und.  abdve  nil,  tin- 
hoiKirnhle  .Mrs.  Viiiiirs.  ^i-t^■^-in-law  to  tin-  Ym\\ 
of  Clarendon.     Thi'sc  rnniuctinns.  however,  in 
ncoiii\try  whtTo  rank  anil  social  jumition  ha\c 
pecidinr  intlmnce,  did  n^t   (lave  them  from  a 
criminal  trial  nu'l  utter  di>gr.ire.     One  of  their 
customers,  in  olieilieiue  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  duty  t<>  society,  having  perHonnlly  in<|uin  ,i 
into  the  nllairs  of  the  lii'm,  proeei'ded  to  b'y  ,\ 
ci'iminal  inrornialion  n^ainst  .Messrs.  St'    lii.., 
Paul,  nnd  Bales,  which  lecl  to  their  ind     . k  i  ■' 
and  nihstqiieiit  trial  before  the  criminal  .oiirt. 
This  ,-'enllenian  was  the  liev.  iJr.  (iriflith.  Pre- 
bendary of  Uuchester,  a  weallh_v  ecclesiastic  ami 
n  personal  friend  of  all  tlie  jiartners  of  the  tiim, 
with  which  ho  had  been  a  largo  depositor  for 
many  years.     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
tho  trial  camo  on  lafore  Mr.  Baron  Alderson, 
assisted  by  Baron  Martin  ami  Justice  Willes. 
The  defendants  appeared  in  court,  attended  by 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.   Ballantyne,  Ser- 
geant Byles,  and  other  almost  equally  eminent 
counsel.    The  Attorney-general  appeared  for  the 
])rosecution,  and  tho  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  facts :  Dr.  Griflith. 
tho  prosecutor  in  the  proceedings,  and  w  ho,  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  defendants,  had 
money  and  securities  on  deposit  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  £22,U00,  about  five  years  ago  em- 
powered them  to  purchase  for  him  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  Danish  five  per  cent,  bonds  to 
the  value  of  £5,000.    The  defendants  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  they  regularly  received 
the  dividends,  and  credited  Dr.  Griflith  with 
the  same  cm  their  books.    This  continued  until 
.March,  1854,  when  Sir  John  T).  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
laboring,  sold  these  securities,   together  with 
others  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and 
Tpnropriated  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,  to  the  use  of  tho  firm.    Thi.s,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  offence  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  preferred  npon  a  statutory 
provision  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  of  George  IV., 
cap.  29.    Tho  rigid  severity  of  the  penal  law  in 
England  on  this  subject  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  we  add,  that  the  bonds  were  re- 
placed by  others  of  equal  value,  in  the  June  fol- 
lowing their  misappropriation,  just  one  year 
previous  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  ;  and  that  the 
indictment  only  charged  the  defendants  with 
misappropriating  them  in  this  single  instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  the  second  set  of 
bonds  were  again  sold  for  the  use  of  the  firm  in 
April,  1855  ;  Dr.  Griffith  having,  in  the  inter- 
val, regularly  received  his  dividends ;  so  that, 
although  the  firm  might  be  perfectly  solvent  at 
I  this  moment,  the  fact  that  <  hoy  had  sold  th« 
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bonds  in  March,  1851,  even  if  they  had  replaced 
thcin  in  June,  1854,  and  had  credited  Dr.  GrifDth 
with  the  dividends  on  them  hctween  those  dates, 
would  still  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment. 
The  ca.se,  therefore,  overlooking  the  final  mis- 
appropriation of  the  bonds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
finn  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  sinple 
issue— whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1854 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Griffith." 

For  misappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — using  it  without  his 
roireent — these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation :  for 
misappropriating  thirty-fivo  millions,  and  eink- 
ing  twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrong-doers  go  free  in  the  United 
States — giving  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  philosopher,  that 
laws  are  cobwebs  which  catch  the  weak  flies, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  bad  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  aad-in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  ho  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.    He  said  to  the  prisoners : 

"  William  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  and 
Robert  Makin  Bates,  the  jury  have  now  found 
you  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — the  offence  of  disposing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  you  as  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  greater  and  more  serious  offence  can  hardly 
he  imi^ned  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
|>ublic  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
for  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
very,  very  much  regret  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to 
pass  any  sentence  on  persons  in  your  situation ; 
but  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  justice  re- 
quire it ;  and  it  is  not  for  mo  to  shrink  from  the 
discharge  of  any  duty,  however  painful,  which 
properly  belongs  to  my  office.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  some 
one  else  now  had  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have 
seen  (continued  the  learned  judge,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  you  under  very  different 
circumstances,  sitting  at  my  side  in  high  office, 
instead  of  being  where  you  now  are,  and  I  could 
scarcely  then  have  fancied  to  myself  that  it 
would  ever  come  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  you. 


But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  a  proof,  therefore,  thar 
we  all  ought  to  pray  n  it  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion. You  have  been  well  educated,  and  held  a 
high  position  in  life,  and  the  punishment  which 
must  Ikll  on  you  will  conBequenlly  be  the  more 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  you,  and  will  also 
greatly  affect  those  connected  with  you,  who 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  digpraco  of  your 
position.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  can* 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arising 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  your 
ofl'encc.  Therefore,  as  I  cannot  conceive  any 
worse  case  under  the  act,  I  can  do  nothing  ehe 
but  impose  the  sentence  therein  provided  for  the 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  punishment, 
which  is,  that  you  be  severally  transported  for 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  our  America — for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  act 
in  the  like  cases — with  the  sad  conviction  that 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  not 
equal  in  our  Republic  to  what  it  is  in  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  such, 
this  brief  notice  of  judicial  action  in  on  English 
court  against  eminent,  but  culpable  bankers,  is 
here  given — contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  much  more 
culpable  in  our  own  country. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

END  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXTEA.  SESSION 

This  extraordinary  session,  called  by  President 
Harrison,  held  under  Mr.  Tyler,  dominated  by 
Mr.  Clay,  was  commenced  on  the  Slst  of  May 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September :  seventy- five 
days'  session — ^and  replete  with  disappointed 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  permanent 
results.  The  whigs  expected  from  it  an  ea^y 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power  by  the  inauguration 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acting  on  the 
people — national  bank — paper  money  national 
currency — union  of  bank  and  state — distribu- 
tion of  public  money — bankrupt  act — monopoly 
of  office.  The  democracy  saw  no  means  of  pre- 
venting these  measures ;  but  relied  upon  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  badness  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whigs,  and  the 
blunders  they  would  commit,  to  give  them 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  restore  parties  tc 
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their  usnnl  relative  positions.  The  defection 
of  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  foreseen ;  his  veto  of  a 
national  bank  was  not  counted  up)n :  tlio  cs- 
tal»Iishn»ent  of  that  institution  wa.s  considered 
certain :  and  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it.  As  a 
public  political  corporation,  that  repcalability 
camo  within  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
tape ;  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  tho 
Ktate,  it  became  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 
♦he  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil — 
to  be  decided  by  the  political  power.  Repeal- 
ability  was  then  the  reliance  against  a  national 
bank ;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 
and  systematically  urged — both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  repeal,  and  of  deterring  capitalists  from 
taking  its  stock.  The  true  service  that  Jlr. 
Tyler  did  the  democratic  party  was  in  rejecting 
the  bank  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 
though  disguised  with  ridiculous  names).  Nu- 
merically he  weakened  the  whig  ranks  but 
little:  potentially  not  at  all— as  those  who 
ioined  him,  took  office :  and  became  both  use- 
less to  him,  and  a  reproach.  That  beau  ideal,  of 
a  whig  unity — "  whig  President,  whig  Congress, 
and  whig  people" — which  Mr,  Webster  and 
Mr,  Cushing  were  to  realize,  vanished :  and  they 
with  it — leaving  Mr,  Tyler  without  whig,  and 
without  democratic  adherents ;  but  with  a  small 
party  of  Ins  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dispense  office.  The  legislation  of  the 
session  was  a  wreck.  The  measures  passed, 
had  no  duration.  The  bankrupt  act,  and  the  dis- 
tribution Rct,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
gress that  passed  them — under  the  demand  of 
the  people.  The  new  tariff  act,  called  revenue 
— was  changed  within  a  year.  The  sub-trea- 
sury system,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
came  to  life  again.  Gold  and  silver,  intended 
to  have  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 
had  become  that  currency — both  for  the  na- 
tional coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.  Of  all 
the  measures  of  that  extraordinary  session, 
opening  with  so  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but, 
Jirat — The  Home  Squadron  !  keeping  idle 
watch  on  our  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Next,  The  Ocean  Line 
Steamers!  plundering  the  country  of  two 
millions  annually,  oppressing  fair  competition, 
and  damaging  the  character  of  Congress.    And 


last,  not  least,  That  One  Hoir  Ki'i.r. !  whith 
has  silenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  na- 
tional Icgi.slation  to  blind  dictation,  suppresHcd 
opposition  to  evil  measures,  and  deprived  tho 
j.c()ple  of  the  means  of  knowing  tho  evil  thi»t 
Congress  is  doing. 

To  the  democrary  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion— triumphant  in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  durable  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  tho  session 
was  over— crushed  it  upon  its  own  meastires  ; 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  which  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  liwl 
Jono  it.  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  little  show. 
The  two-and-twenty  in  the  Senate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant — show  a  higher  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all — except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  having  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote — always  in  place,  and 
always  faithful.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a 
powerful  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation for  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  oi 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  beneficent — rising  above  party — enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  free  government — pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  speech — preterving  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate ;  aiid  saving  national 
legislation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

FIB9T  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  TYLEH. 

This  message  coming  in  ko  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  sessions-only  two  month? 
after  it — was  necessarily  brief  and  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  points  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  first  subject  men- 
tioned was  the  acquittal  of  M'Leod,  which  ha 
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taken  place  in  the  recess  :  and  witli  which  re- 
sult tlic  Hritiiih  government  was  content.  The 
next  Knbject  was,  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
Caroline ;  on  which  the  President  had  nothing 
satisfactory  to  communicate,  but  expressed  a 
higli  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fored  to  the  United  States,  and  evinced  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  He 
said : 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
known  to  you  an  equally  eatisfuctory  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  tho  Caroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  acquainted.  No  such 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  the  United  Sta'cs  by  this  invasion  of 
her  territory,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.  In  tho  view  taken  by  this  government, 
tho  inquiry  whetlier  the  vessel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorized war  against  that  Province,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  owner  in  tho  business  of  trans- 
porting passengert;  to  and  from  Navy  Island  in 
hopes  of  private  gain,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  in  no  degree  alters  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments.  This 
government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreign 
government  tho  power,  except  in  a  case  of  tho 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading 
its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  have 
violated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ci-nment,  or  have  disregarded  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  territory 
of  tho  United  States  must  bo  regarded  as  sa- 
credly secure  against  all  such  invasions,  until 
they  Bhall  voluntarily  acknowledge  their  in- 
ability to  aquit  themselves  of  their  duties  to 
others.  And  in  announcing  this  sentiment,  I 
do  but  affirm  a  principle  which  no  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  vindicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  government  of 
Great  Britain." 

Tho  finances  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefly  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tho  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  tho  loan 
of  twelve  millions  authorized  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, only  five  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
— being  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
financial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
government  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiency  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
ind  for  the  ensuing  year  that  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  large 
deficit  the  secretary  recommended— ;;/!r8^,  an 


extension  of  the  term  for  the  redcemability  ot 
the  remainder  of  the  authorized  loan,  amount- 
ing to  $0,500,000.     Secondly,  the  re-issuo  of 
the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  al 
tho  previous  session.     Thirdly,  the  remainder 
($2,718,570)  to  be  made  up  by  additional  duties 
on   imported  articles.     While  recommending 
tlicRO  fourteen   millions  and  a  quarter  to  ))0 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  duties,  tho 
President  recommended  the  land  revenue  should 
Etill  remain  as  a  fund  for  distribution  to  the 
States,  and  was  solicitous  that,  in  tho  imposi- 
tion of  new  duties,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impair  tho  niiitual  assurance  for  each  other's 
life  which  tho  land  distribution  bill,  and  the 
compromise  clause  contained  in  tlio  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  provided  ibr  each  other — say- 
ing :  "  It  might  be  esteemed  desirable  that  no 
such  augmentation  of  tho  duties  should  take 
place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, wliich  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperative  the 
moment  the  duties  are  increased  beyond  2i) 
per  centum — the  maximum  rate  established  by 
the  compromise  act."  This  recommendation,  so 
far  as  it  opplied  to  the  compromise  act,  was 
homag3  to  the  dead  ;  and  so  far  as  it  related  to 
continuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  revenue 
was,  probably,  the  first  instance  in  the  annals 
of  nations  in  wliich  tho  chief  magistrate  of  a 
country  has  recommended  the  diversion  and  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  a  large  branch  of  itr,  re- 
venues, recommending  at  the  same  time,  monej- 
to  be  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  gov         3ut 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  give         ay. 
Tho  largeness  of  the  deficiency  was  a  po'nt  to 
bo  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  show- 
ing tho  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred 
— and  especially  in  the  »  avy,  for  which  the 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  enor- 
mously, and  gave  rise  to  much  searching  dis- 
cussion in  Congress :   of  which,  in  its  place. 
But  tho  chief  item  in  the  message  was  another 
modification  of  the  fiscalities  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  countenance 
upon  it,  except  where  it  waa  altered  for  the 
worse.    This  new  plan  was  thus  introduced  by 
the  President : 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  given  to  you  in  my 
last  messi^  to  Congress,  which  pledge  I  urge 
as  an  apology  for  adventuring  to  present  you 
the  details  of  any  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  you,  should 
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fou  require  it,  a  plmn  of  flnanco  which,  while  it 
throws  around  the  public  treasure  rt>asonablu 
p;uard8  for  its  protection,  and  rests  on  jK)wors 
acknowledged  in  practice  to  exist  from  the  ori;;in 
o^  the  government,  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur-  ; 
nish  to  the  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and  | 
afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  rcgulutiuK  tlio  j 
exchanges.  When  submitted,  you  will  perceive  | 
in  it  a  plan  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws  in 
relation  to  the  Treasury  department — subordi- 
nate in  ull  respects  to  the  will  of  Congress  di- 
rectly, and  the  will  of  the  people  indirectly — 
self-sustaining  should  it  bo  found  in  practice  to 
realize  its  promises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.  V,  proposes  by  ellec- 
tual  restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  from 
the  sword ;  or  more  properly  to  speak,  denies 
any  other  control  to  the  President  over  the 
agents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  what  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  by 
wise  regulations,  keeps  plainly  ai)art  from  each 
other  private  and  public  funds.  It  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  agencies  at  prominent 
commercial  points,  or  wherever  else  Congress 
shall  direct,  for  the  safe-keeping  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu. of  gold  and  silver.  It  proposes 
to  limit  the  issues  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000 — without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  legislative  power.  It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt of  individual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  to 
a  limited  amount,  and  the  granting  certifi  -ates 
of  deposit,  divided  into  such  sums  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  deposito/s.  It  proceeds  a  step 
further,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
substantial  basis,  payable  at  sight,  or  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart — which  au- 
thority, except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
government  purposes  exclusivelyj  is  only  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
exercise  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  State 
in  which  the  agency  is  situated." 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  be  so  mon- 
strous and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
of  reprobation  should  be  first  set  upon  it.  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  re- 
solve was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when  he 
rose  and  inveighed  against  the  new  fiscality  with 
great  vehemence,  saying : 

"  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 
resolution  pass  withoii^  making  a  few  remarks 
an  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 
new  fiscal  agent.    Looking  at  that  feature  of  it, 


ns  read,  he  porccivo<l  that  the  President  pave  nn 
outline  of  his  i)lan,  leaving  it  to  the  .Seen tiiiv 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  details  in  his  i>  • 
port,  lie  (Mr.  Bknton)  apprehended  that  iip- 
thing  in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  t<3  tl.c 
projwt,  or  in  any  manner  meet  his  apjjrobation. 
There  were  t«o  main  points  presciiled  in  tl.u 
plan,  to  which  he  never  could  agree — both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  daiiRerouH.  Our 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  issuing:  u 
treasury  currency.^  Congrtiss  had  no  eonstim-  / 
tional  authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  «inii^- 
federal  bills  of  credit^  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  governnieut  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  creilit. 
when  under  consideration  at  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  making  this  poveniment  a  iiavd 
money  government — not  capable  of  recognizing; 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver — a  currency  known  and  valued, 
and  equally  understood  by  every  one.  But  here 
is  a  proposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  frainers  of  the  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  jjower  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congress,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  in  and  regulate  exchanges,  and 
to  furnish  exchange  to  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  invention — a  modern  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  government,  invented  by  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Much  as  General  Ham- 
ilton was  in  favor  of  paper  money,  he  never  went 
the  length  of  recommending  government  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  exchange  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  fathers  of  the  church. 
Macon,  and  John  Bandolph,  and  others,  called 
this  a  liard  money  government :  they  objected 
to  bank  paper;  but  here  is  government  paper; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  government  a  regulator  of 
exchange — a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — is  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  per- 
nicious, and  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

"  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton)  objected  to  this  gov- 
ernment becoming  a  seller  of  exchange  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  there  is 
for  its  furnishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
country  produce.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  justifying  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
chang't  is  not  in  the  constitution.  What  docs 
this  message  propose  ?  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  establish  a  board  with  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lurnishing  the  country  with  exchanges. 
Why  shduld  not  Congress  be  also  called  on  to 
furnish  « hat  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  for  transporting  mei-- 
chandise  ?  The  proposition  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature,  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  if  adopted. 

"  The  British  debt  began  in  the  time  of  Sii 
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Uobort  Walpole,  on  issues  of  cxcJiequor  bills— 
I)}'  wiiich  system  the  British  nation  has  lioen 
clicated,  and  pIunpKl  irretrievably  in  debt  to  tlie 
uiiiouat  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  thu  issuer  of  exchequer  notes,  is  one 
borrowed  from  the  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land 1)3'  Sir  llobert  AValpolo.  whoso  whig  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  n  high  tory  administra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne :  and  infinitely  worse ;  for 
\Val pole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  large  sums,  for 
investment :  this  scheme  goes  down  to  five  dol- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  lie 
(Mr.  Benton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  thie  (vas  not  the  time  for  entering  at  large 
into  it.  Tliis  perhaps  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  ho  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  respect  to  enter  upon  a  premature 
discussion.  Ho  could  not,  however,  in  justice  to 
himself,  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  upon  tho  whole  thing  as  one  calculated  to 
destroy  tho  whole  structure  of  the  government, 
to  change  it  from  tho  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  bo,  to  tho  paper  money  government  it 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of.  He  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  administration  would  go  back  not  only  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but -to  tho  times  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  now  before  us. 

'•He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
tiie  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  disapprobation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  tho  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  ponnds.  Ho  should  avail  Himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  maintain 
tlie  ground  he  had  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole,  by  argument 
and  references,  that  this  plan  of  the  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  English  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  from  Mr.  Biddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  federal  government  an 
exchange  dealer — though  Mr,  Biddle  made  the 
government  act  indirectly  through  a  board  of 
l)ank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directly 
through  a  board  of  treasury  directors  and  their 
agents, 

"  This  is  tho  first  time  that  a  formal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  change  our  hard  money 
government  (as  it  was  intended,  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine ;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade  and  commerce,  by  making  it  a  furnisher  of 
exchanges,  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  furnisher  of  paper 
airrency,  and  an  imitator  of  the  old  confedera- 


tion in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyist  of  tho 
English  exchequer  system.  }k>ing  the  flrct  time 
these  unconstitutional  and  pcmicioua  schemeH 
were  formally  ))rc8entcd  to  Congress,  ho  felt  it 
to  bo  his  duty  to  disclose  his  opposition  to  them 
at  once.     Ho  would  soon  speak  more  fully," 

The  President  in  his  message  referred  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr,  Walter  Forward),  for  the  details 
of  his  plan ;  and  in  looking  at  these  they  were 
found  to  comprise  all  the  features  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  dis- 
count upon  bills  of  exf^hange — all  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  they  to  c«como  the  collec- 
tors and  keepers  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
furnishers  of  a  national  paper  money  currency, 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings,  both  to 
the  people  and  the  federal  government.  It  was  a 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  condemna- 
tion, but  in  great  danger  of  being  adopted  from 
tho  present  predominance  of  that  party  in  all 
tho  departments  of  the  government  which  wan 
60  greatly  addicted  to  tho  paper  system. 


CHAPTER    XC. 

THIRD  PLAN  FOR  A  FISCAL  AGENT,  CALLEl* 
EXCHEQUER  BOARD:  MR.  BENTON'S  BPEECU 
AGAINST  IT:   EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  President  : — I  have  said  on  several  occa- 
sions since  the  present  administration  was 
formed,  that  wo  had  gone  back  not  merelj'  to 
the  ftdoral  times  of  General  Hamilton,  but  far 
beyond  them — to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne. 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  for  sar- 
casm, or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  My  aim 
was  far  higher  and  nobler — that  of  showing  the 
retrograde  movement  which  our  government 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late ;  and 
to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arresting 
that  movement,  and  recovering  the  ground 
which  we  have  lost.  When  I  had  said  that  we 
had  gone  back  to  tho  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  knew  full 
well  the  extent  of  the  declaration  which  I  had 
made,  and  the  obligation  which  T  had  imposed 
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on  mywlf  to  BUBtnin  my  assertion,  nnd  I  knew 
that  hiHtory  would  hoar  iiu-  out  in  it.     I  knew 
nil  this ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  hIiow  to  tho 
American  jxioplo  tiiat  we  Itad  retWRraded  to 
the  most  calamitous  period  of  British  history 
— the  period  from  wliicli  her  present  cakunitics 
all  date — and  that  we  wore  about  to  adopt  tiic 
eystems  of  policy  which  sho  then  adopted,  and 
which  has  led  to  her  present  condition  ;  I  felt 
ihat  if  I  could  do  this,  I  miglit  succeed  in  rous- 
ing up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  Ix;- 
forc  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  perils  which 
ire  spread  before  us.    The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountain-head  of  British 
woes.    All  the  measvircs  which  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
have  given  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
was  collected  under  tho  sway  of  one  sceptre : 
all  these  date  from  the  reigns  of  tho  first  and 
second  George ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  was  tho  ruler  of  parliament  by 
means  of  the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
kings  by  beating  the  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
royal  will.      The  tories    ruled   under  Qur-'n 
Anne:   they  went  for  church  and  state,  and 
rested  for  support  on  the  landed  interest.    The 
whigs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
George  the  First :   they  went  for  bank  and 
state  ;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
interest.    Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  head  of 
the  whig  party ;  and  immediately  beaime  the 
favorite  of  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
.successor  ;   and,  availing  himself  during  that 
long  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
genius,  xinimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  ov  n  image  upon 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  to  the 
government  policy  the  direction  which  it  has 
followed  ever  since.     Morals,  politics,  public 
and  private  pursuits,  all  received  the  impress 
of  the  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  will  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume : 

"  This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  in- 
Bpired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
ligacy which  the  moneyed  corporations  had 
introduced.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
of  tho  age — the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honor,  and  public  spirit — had  prepared 
liie  minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 


Tho  menns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry 
the  ptililic  treasure  was  at  tlieir  dcvr)ti'>n  :   tlirv 
nuiltiplled  places  nnd  pcnsiionH,  to  increase  tlir 
nninl>er  of  their  dt'i>endont8 :  tliey  B(iuaniU're<l 
away  the  national  titasure  witliout  taste,  din- 
cernment,  ilercncy,  or  n'morce :    they  enlisted 
an   nrniy   of  the   nio<>t  iilinndoned    emisHarien, 
whom   tlioy  employed  to  vindirnfo  the  wor^t 
measures  in  tho  face  of  t'uth,  cotnmon  sense, 
and  common  honesty  ;  and  tliey  did  not  fail  to 
fitigmati/o  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  pov- 
emnunt,  all  tlinse  who  presumed  to  question 
the  merit  of  their  administration.     The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  wtts  chielly 
manpicd  by  8ir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  who  had  from  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try.    Having  obtained  a  .seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  tl:e  whig  faction.    He  was 
endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects, 
that  even  when  he  misrepresented  tho  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom 
failed  to  jjersuadc  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  funds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.     This  know- 
ledge produced  a  connection  between  him  and 
tho  MONEY  conroRATiONS,  which  seiTcd  to  en- 
hance his  importance." 

Such  was  tho  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  tho 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbing  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  tho  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period ;  and  who  would  not  mistake  i*^ 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  affiliated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But.  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  form  which  they  have  since  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  wliich  were   the   machines   for 
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rmupgling  d.'bts  and  taxes  upon  tho  people  and 
naddling  tlicin  on  posterity.  ^11  thcso  Bchemcs 
were  bron};ht  forward  under  Uio  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  deljts  of  tlie  nation,  relieving  tho  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  assisting  the  poor,  cncour- 
B{;ing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ; 
and  saving  tho  nation  from  tho  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  tho  pretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  goncrally  conceived  by 
low  and  crafty  adventurers,  adopted  by  tho 
minister,  carried  through  parliament  by  bribery 
ftnd  corruption,  flourished  their  day ;  and  ended 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  all  tho  rest,  and  bo 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  tho  wi8<lom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  tho  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions  ;  for 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  scheme  are 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
tho  philosophy  of  history  should  bo  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fraud,  disgrace,  and  ruin,  was  tho  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000 ;  and  that  its  vaunt- 
ed object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  tho  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  Thcso  are  tho  things  which 
should  be  known  ;  these  are  tho  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  tho  example  of  history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  warning  to  others  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show.  I  read  again 
from  the  same  historian : 

"The  king  (George  I.)  having  recommended 
10  tho  Commons  tho  consideration  of  proper 
moans  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infat- 
uation. Tho  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 

Kossessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
oldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  Ho 
3ommunicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  lie  answered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  do- 
Bign.  The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  dis- 
shai'ge  tho  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one.  The  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Compouy  outbid  each  other.  The  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  offered 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  the  propo* 
sals  of  tho  Bank  were  rejected :  and  a  bdl  wait 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Ilouro  of  Com- 
mouH,  formed  on  tho  plan  prcKcnted  by  the 
South  Sea  Company.  Tho  bill  passed  without 
amendment  or  division  ;  and  on  tho  7th  day  of 
April.  1720,  received  the  royal  assent.  Before 
any  subscription  could  bo  made,  a  fictitiouM 
stock  of  £574,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  tho 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
Great  part  of  this  was  distributed  among  the 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  the  Duchess 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  Platen,  and  her  two 
nieces  "  (mistresses  of  the  king,  &c.) 

This  is  a  sample  of  tho  origin  and  pretensions 
of  nearly  all  tho  great  corporations  which  were 
cliartered  and  patronized  by  tho  Walpole  whigs: 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pretext 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  government — 
nearly  all  of  them  founded  in  fraud  or  folly- 
carried  through  by  corruption — and  ending  in 
disgrace  and  calamity.  Leaving  out  names, 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  been 
reading  tho  history  of  our  own  country  in  our 
own  times  ?  The  picture  suits  tho  United 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  England  in 
1720  :  but  at  one  point,  the  comparison,  if 
pushed  a  step  further,  would  entirely  fail ;  all 
these  corporation  plunderers  were  punished  in 
England  !  Though  favored  by  tho  king  and 
ministry,  they  were  detested  by  the  people,  and 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  and  justice. 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  fined  and  impris- 
oned— their  property  confiscated — their  names 
attainted — and  themselves  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  the 
kingdom.  The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
chanlable  corporation — (which  was  chailered 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  which 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  £600,000  sterling) 
— this  presiient  and  this  cashier  were  pursued 
into  Holland — captured — brought  back — crimi- 
nally punished — and  made  to  disgorge  their 
plunder.  Others,  authors  and  managers  of  va- 
rious criminal  corporations,  were  also  punished : 
and  in  this  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  Eng- 
lish times  and  our  own.  With  us,  the  swin- 
dling corporations  are  triumphant  over  law  and 
government.  Their  managers  are  in  high  places 
— give  the  tone  to  society — and  riot  in  wealth. 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  the  greatest  ruin 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  beheld — ^the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — these  leaders,  thcif 
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coiiasoIlurH  and  abettorx,  arc  now  (lotcntial  with 
tho  federal  government— fumlHh  plans  for  new 
pystenis  of  relief — and  aro  as  bold  and  iwrse- 
Toring  as  cvor  in  seizing  upon  government 
money  and  government  credit  to  accomplish 
tlicir  own  tIcwh.  In  all  this,  tho  |)arulk-l  ceases ; 
and  our  America  sinks  in  the  comparison. 

Corporation  credit  was  ruined  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  explosions  of  bunks  and  com- 
panies— by  the  bursting  of  bubbles— by  tho  de- 
tection of  their  crimes — and  by  tho  crowning 
catastrophe  of  the  South  Sea  schcmo  :  it  is 
equally  ruined  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  crowning  villany  of  the  Bank  of  tho 
United  States.  Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
go  together  in  our  America :  tho  government 
can  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.  This 
is  tho  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  tho  case 
with  Great  Britain  in  1720.  Tho  South  Sea 
explosion  dissolved  (for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
nection there ;  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
tho  United  States  has  dissolved  it  here.  Now 
schemes  become  indispensable:  and  in  both 
countries  tho  same  alternative  is  adopted. 
Having  exhiiustod  corporation  credit  in  Eng- 
land, the  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  gov- 
ernment credit,  and  established  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  government  paper.  In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  having  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  have  recourse  to 
government  credit  to  supply  its  place ;  and  send 
us  a  plan  for  a  federal  exchequer,  copied  with 
such  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  origi- 
nal that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
description  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.  For 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  our  cabinet,  scheme — its 
hanking  and  brokerage  conceptions — its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations — its  three  dollar 
issues  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specip  m  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  Ck...am  on  its 
Change-alley  transactions — its  Gheapsideunder- 
biddings  of  rival  bankers  and  brokers : — as  to 
all  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
dignity  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  from  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  system,  or  any 
other  system  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  are  the  un- 
contested  and  unrivalled  production  of  our  own 
American  genius.  I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stands  to-day  where  the  British  govem- 
inent  stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Corporation  credit  exhausted,  public  credit  is 


resorted  to ;  and  the  mucliiiiiry  of  an  e.xrlu-(|uvr 
of  issues  Wcomcs  tho  instrument  of  clioaliiiK 
and  plundering  tho  pooplo  in  both  countriiK. 
Tho  British  invent :  wo  copy :  and  tho  copy 
proves  tho  scholar  to  be  worthy  of  the  master. 
Here  is  the  British  act.  Ix>t  us  read  some  pnrls 
of  it :  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  structure, 
its  object,  its  provisions,  and  its  machinery,  tho 
true  original  of  this  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  adniinistmtion 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication. I  read,  not  from  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  George,  but 
from  tho  revised  and  perfected  system  a.s  cor- 
rected and  per])etuated  in  tho  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  tho 
two  systems  through  tho  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  British  act,  and  tho  samo 
number  which  compose  tho  exchequer  bill  of 
this  administration.) 

Here,  resumed  Air.  B.  is  tho  original  of  our 
exchequer  scheme  !  hero  is  tho  original  of  which 
our  united  administration  has  unanimously  sent 
us  down  a  faitliful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchequer  —  its  design  —  operation  —  and 
mode  of  action — they  aro  one  and  tho  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  Tho  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  government  credit  for  cor- 
poration credit — to  strike  paper  money  for  tho 
use  of  tho  government — to  make  this  paper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans — to 
cover  up  and  hide  national  debt — to  avoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  increase  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future — to  throw  tho  burdens  of 
the  present  day  upon  a  future  day  ;  d  v':  to  load 
posterity  with  our  debts  in  addition  t;  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  the  same,  aad  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  Tho  English 
board  coniiists  of  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  tho  king ;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Trca.surer  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  commir>sioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  a:  id  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex- 
chequer bills ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasury  notes  are  to  be  received  in  like  manner 
in  all  federal  payments.  The  English  board  ap- 
points paymasters,  clerks  and  officers  to  assist 
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them  in  tlio  work  of  tbo  exchequer;  oars  is  to 
•ppoiitt  agi-ntH  ill  tho  Staton,  with  ofncGm  anc] 
clcrkg  to  assist  them  in  tho  name  work.  The 
Enprlish  i)aymaHtcn  are  to  givo  bondi,  and  be 
Ruhjeot  to  iiiRpcction ;  our  a|];cntH  are  to  do  and 
Kuhtnit  to  tho  aame.  Tho  English  exchequer 
bills  are  to  scrro  for  a  ccrrcncy ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  cir- 
culate them ;  our  board  is  to  do  tho  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  tho  States  and  terri- 
tories. Tho  English  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  tho  same  manner.  In  short,  tho 
plans  arc  tho  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure,  and  in  mode  of 
operation  ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  tho  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
tho  British.  For  example:  1.  Tho  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  raise  tho  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market. 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest,  and  will  depreciate 
from  tho  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  wo  arc 
to  reissue  ours,  liko  common  bank  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  THo  British  make  no 
email  bills;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
($500),  wo  begin  with  fiiro  dollars,  like  tho  old 
continentals ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  bo  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4.  Tho  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  ours  is  to  keep  out  a  perpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  millions ;  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount.  5.  The  British  board  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  bo  con- 
verted into  money  when  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount. 
C.  Tho  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act :  we  give  a  false  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  theirs,  "^In  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  and  paying  off,  of  exchequer  bills : " 
we  entitle  ours,  ^'A  bill  amendatory  of  the 
several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  de- 
partment." In  these  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  difier ;  but  in  all  the 
tseential  features— design — structure— operation 
—they  are  the  some. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
we  having  recourse  to  it  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances: that  in  both  countries  it  \a  a  tranxii 
from  corporation  credit  ilocoased,  to  govcmment 
credit  which  is  to  boar  the  brunt  of  now  fullies 
and  new  extravagances :  having  shown  this,  [ 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this 
exchequer  system  has  worked  in  England,  that, 
from  its  workings  there,  wo  may  judge  of  itH 
workings  hero.  This  is  readily  done.  Some 
dates  and  figures  will  accomplish  tho  task,  anrl 
enlighten  our  understandings  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant. I  sav  some  dates  and  figures  will  do 
it.  Thus :  at  tho  commencement  of  this  system 
in  England  tho  annual  taxes  wero  5  millions 
sterling :  they  are  now  SO  millions.  Tho  public 
debt  was  then  40  millions :  it  is  now  900  mil- 
lions, tho  unfunded  items  included.  The  in- 
terest and  management  of  tho  debt  were  then  1 J 
millions :  they  are  now  30  millions. 

Here  Mr.  B.  exhibited  a  book — tho  index  to 
tho  British  Statutes  at  large — containing  a  re- 
ference tc  all  the  issues  of  exchequer  bills  from 
tho  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (1727) 
to  the  f«urth  year  of  tho  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty  ( 1840).  lie  showed  the  amoimts  issued 
under  each  reign,  ond  the  parallel  growth  of  tho 
national  debt,  until  these  issues  exceeded  a 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt,  after  all  pay- 
ments made  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  thousand 
millions.  Mr.  B.  hero  pointed  out  the  annual 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  tho  totals  for 
each  reign,  showing  that  tho  issues  were  scoall 
and  far  between  in  the  beginning — lai^  and 
close  together  in  the  conclusion — and  that  it 
was  now  going  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  issues  un- 
der each  reign : 


Geo.  I.  In  1T27  (one  year), 
Geo.  n.  from  1727  to  1760  (88  yearn), 
Geo.  III.  from  1760  to  1820  (6o  vearM), 
Geo.  IV.  from  1S20  to  1881  (11  years), 
will.  IV.  from  1S81  to  1837  (6  yearsX 
Victoria  I.  from  1S87  to  1640  (4  years). 


£870,000 
11,&on,(i(i0 
642,600.000 
820,000,0110 
160,000,000 
160,000,000 

£.i  140,870,000 


Near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter — we 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  issues  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Thj 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million ;  under 
George  II.,  the  average  annual  issue  »-as  tho 
third  of  a  million ;  under  George  III.,  the  an- 
nual average  was  nine  millions ;  under  George 
IV.  it  was  thirty  millions ;  under  WilL'am  lY. 
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the  issues  un* 


£.1  140,870,000 


itury,  for  the 


twenty- three  millions  ;  and  under  Victoria,  it  ii 
twrvnty-one  inillionft.  Such  in  the  progreM  of 
the  Hyitcm — aucIi  the  dangir  of  conimcncinK  the 
insue  of  paper  ntuncy  to  supply  the  wantit  of  a 
government. 

Thix,  continued  Mr.  B.,  id  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
chequer iM8Ue8  in  Kn)tlanil,  and  it  hIiuwh  botli 
the  rapid  growth  and  dunj^crouH  penrcraion  uf 
Ruch  issues.  The  first  bills  of  this  kind  ever 
issued  in  that  country  were  under  William  III., 
commonly  called  tlio  I'rinco  of  Orange,  in  tlie 
year  1090.  They  wore  issued  to  supply  the 
place  teropnrurily  of  the  coin,  whicli  was  all 
eallod  in  to  bo  rocoincd  under  the  supcrintond- 
«nce  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  flrst  bills  were 
put  out  by  King  William  only  fur  this  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pounds  and  five  pounds  sterling.  It  was  not 
until  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
when  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  revived  the  idea  of  the.se  bills,  and 
|)erverted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  instru- 
ments for  raising  money  for  the  service  of  the 
government.  His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bills  to  supply  present  wants,  instead  of  laying 
taxes  or  making  a  fair  and  open  loan.  When 
due,  a  new  issue  took  up  the  old  issue ;  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great,  the 
whole  were  funded;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
posterity.  The  fruit  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
the  900,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britain 
still  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it. 
Tlie  amount  is  enormous,  overwhelming,  appal- 
ling ;  such  as  never  could  have  been  created  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  r-'iVare 
of  things  government  expenditure  has  its  limits 
when  it  has  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor- 
rowing. Taxes  have  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay :  loans  have  their  limit  in 
the  capacity  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  have 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
licity of  the  operation.  Taxes  cannot  be  laid 
without  exciting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
Loans  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wherefore.  Money,  i.  e.  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
be  obtained,  but  in  limited  and  reasonable 
amounts,  and  all  these  restraints  impose  limits 
upon  the  amount  of  government  expenditure 
and  government  debt.  I^ot  so  with  the  noise- 
less, insidious,  boundless  progress  cf  debt  and 
expenditure  upon  the  issue  of  gCTcniment  pa- 
per!    The  silent  working  of  the  press  ia  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  one  million 
or  twenty  millions  that  is  stnick,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  ronu's  for  pnynu-nt,  tlu' 
silent  o{ierati<>n  of  the  funding  syKtuui  hucccimI.h 
to  the  silent  operation  of  tlio  printing  pn'M; 
and  thuM  extravagant  ex|>cnditun'H  go  on  —  a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  u|»— <lovouruig  interest 
accrues — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upf)n  pos- 
terity, to  crush  succeeding  ages,  aAer  dvmoralii- 
ing  the  age  which  contracted  it. 

The  British  debt  is  the  fruit  of  the  exchequer 
system  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we  are 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  is 
only  one  branch— one  part  of  the  fruit— of  the 
iniquitous  and  ncfurioua  system.  Other  parts 
remain  to  bo  stated,  and  the  first  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  largo  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  false  and  factitious  !  McCuUoch  states 
two-fifths  to  be  fictitious;  other  writers  soy 
more  ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prcft-r  to  go  by  it  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  "/««</»,"  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  XlOO 
would  be  granted  when  only  XGO  or  £70  wera 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  advanced 
by  the  lender." 

So  that  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  ever  received.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  300,000,000 ;  and  two-fifths  of  30,000,000  is 
12,000,000 ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
■T?p  $60,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  never  received  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
they  were  juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  villanies  of  the  exchequer  and  funding  sys- 
tems !  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously invited  by  our  administration  to  adopt. 
The  next  fruit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  the  debt  admitted  to  have  been  received; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  received  in  depre- 
ciated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
which  took  place  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum.    Here,  then,  is  another  deduction 
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i)f  ticnr  ono-thini  to  Ihs  token  oflTllic  one-half  of 
llie  tlin-p-flfthH  wliich  wconnted  m  liAvin^  been 
ailvnnceil  hy  the  lenders.  Finnlly,  another  hit- 
ter ilrop  \h  foiiml  in  thiH  nip  of  inflehte<lne«ii, 
(hat  tho  U-niliTH  were  nioHtly  Johlx'Pt  and  pain- 
hlerii  in  ntwkM,  without  a  nhilling  of  their  own 
to  j»()  »i|M)n,  and  who  hy  tho  tricks  of  tho  Bynfeni 
liecome  tho  croditora  of  tho  government  formll- 
lionn.  ThcBo  gentry  would  puff  tho  atocka  which 
tiicy  had  received — sell  them  at  aomo  advance — 
and  then  lend  tho  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  Those  aro  the  lenders — theao  tho  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  aterling  of  taxca — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  tho  hereditary 
nobles  into  tho  ahado,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  tho  property  and  all  tho  pro- 
ductive industry  of  tho  BritiHh  empire.  And 
this  is  tho  state  of  things  which  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  for  our  imitation. 

Tliis  is  tho  way  tho  exchequer  and  funding 
system  have  worked  in  England ;  and  let  no 
ono  say  they  will  not  work  in  tho  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  Tho  system  la  the  same 
In  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Go  into  it,  and  wo  shall  havo-evcry  fruit  of  the 
Kystcm  which  tho  English  people  now  have ; 
and  of  this  most  of  our  young  States,  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  tho  borrowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
aro  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely, extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  wero  sold  under  par, 
though  tho  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick : 
pay  was  often  received  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  frequently  made  the  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  a  part  of  tho  proceeds  of  tho 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  tho  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  which  aro  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  aro  the 
frauds  of  the  system  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  eziche- 
quer  system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  tais  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  the  failure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  the  means  of  smuggling 
a  mountain  load  of  debt  upon  tho  British  people, 
two-fifths  of  which  is  fraudulent  and  fictitious ; 


that  It  ha*  made  the  (rrent  h«Nly  of  tho  {x^oplc 
trihutariea  to  a  handAil  of  AindhoMoni,  moxt  (.f 
whom,  without  owning  a  shilling,  were  rnabird 
by  the  fk-audx  of  tho  pnp<r  nyntem  and  » he  fund- 
ing system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  government. 
I  have  shown  that  thiH  »yi(tcm,  thus  ruinous  in 
England,  was  tho  resort  of  a  crafty  mininler  t«» 
substitute  government  cn>dit  for  tho  exhausted 
credit  of  tho  moneyed  corporations,  and  the  ex- 
ploded bubbles ;  and  I  Imvo  shown  that  tho 
exchequer  plan  now  presented  to  us  by  our  ad- 
ministration, is  a  faithful  copy  of  tho  English 
original.  I  have  shown  all  this ;  and  now  the 
question  Is,  shall  wo  adopt  this  copy?  This 
is  tho  question  ;  and  tho  consideration  of  it  im- 
plies tho  humiliating  conclusicn,  that  wo  have 
forgot  that  we  have  a  constitution,  and  wo  have 
gone  back  to  tho  worst  era  of  English  history — 
to  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  to  take  les- 
sons in  tho  science  of  political  economy.  Sir, 
we  have  a  Constitution  !  and  if  there  was  any 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  tho 
time  of  Its  adoption,  it  was  that  tho  new  govern- 
ment was  a  hard-money  government,  made  by 
hard-money  men,  who  had  seen  and  felt  tho 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intended 
for  ever  to  cut  off  tho  new  government  from  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient.  Tho  question 
was  made  in  the  Convention  (for  thcro  was  a 
small  paper  money  party  in  that  oody),  and 
solemnly  decided  that  tho  government  should 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
currency  of  any  kind.  It  appears  from  tho  his- 
tory of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  contained  a  paper  clause,  and 
that  it  stood  in  connection  with  the  power  to 
raise  money ;  thus :  "  To  borrow  money,  and 
emit  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  cohsideration, 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "  and  emit  bills,"  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler.  "Mr.  Madison  thought  it 
BufiBcicnt  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  a 
tender."  "  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.  The  mischief  of  the  various  expert 
ments  which  had  been  made,  were  now  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  with- 
holding the  power  from  the  new  government, 
more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gamed  to  it 
than  by  almost  any  thing  else.    Paper  money 
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ntn  in  no  naiw  lio  noepHOKry.  Girt  the  ftoTrm- 
mcnt  rretlit.  nn'l  citlicr  rc-<o»rc«'«  will  orttT.  The 
|i'>w<'r  m«y  <!<>  honn,  never  >r'i<><l."  Mr.  WilHon 
Miiil :  '*  It  will  hnvo  a  nintt  «alutnry  intliii'i)c«>  on 
ihe  crvfMt  of  the  L'nitod  Sffttc-t,  to  rt'moTc  tin- 
|K)«niW!ity  of  pnptT  nionoy.  Tliis  rxinijicnt  cnn 
ticviT  tiuccfi'd  wliilo  ItH  nilHcliic'frt  are  ri'mcm- 
b<>n><i ;  and  an  lonj^  an  it  rnn  Ke  ronorti'il  to,  it 
will  bo  a  Imr  to  othor  rcKonrroM."  "  Mr.  lliillcr 
rvimrkcd  that  paper  was  a  Irpil  tcndiT  in  no 
country  in  Knropo.  Ho  wan  urgi-nt  for  disorm- 
im;  tho  government  of  iucli  a  power."  ''  Mr. 
Ilead  thonf^ht  tlio  wonls,  if  not  iitnick  out,  would 
lie  na  alarniin;;  as  tho  mark  of  tho  b<>a.st  in  Rovc- 
iotloni."  "Mr.  Lanplon  had  rather  riM-rt  tho 
whole  plan  than  retain  tho  thrvo  wordA, '  and 
emit  bills.' "  A  few  membcrH  spoke  in  favor  of 
retaining  tho  clause ;  but,  on  taking  tho  vote, 
tho  sense  of  tho  convention  was  almost  unani- 
mou.sly  against  it.  Nino  States  voted  for  strik- 
ing out :  two  for  retaining. 

If  there  were  a  thousand  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  favor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
be  against  it — against  the  thing  itself,  per  ae 
and  propter  »e — on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
baseness  and  vice.  But  tho  Constitution  a 
agunst  it — clearly  so  upon  its  face ;  upon  its 
history ;  upon  its  early  practice ;  upon  its  uni- 
form interpretation.  The  universal  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  tlio  new 
govemjont  was  a  hard  money  government, 
made  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
save  tho  country  from  tht  curse  of  paper  money. 
This  was  tho  universal  language — this  the  uni- 
versal sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  char- 
actor  of  tho  new  government  was  ono  of  tho 
great  recommendations  in  its  favor,  and  ono  of 
tho  chief  inducements  to  its  adoption.  All  tho 
early  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
this  idea— all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
to  hard  money  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  Tho 
very  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  government's  existence,  and  enacted 
by  the  very  men  who  had  framed  tho  Consti- 
tution— this  first  act  required  those  duties  to  bo 
paid  "  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only  ;  "  the  word 
only,  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
cnely,  being  added  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
an  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
paper  money  into  the  Treasury  of  tho  United 
States.    Tho  first  act  for  the  sale  of  public 


land*  rf'iuind  them  to  U*  jwiid  for  in  '•  nyn-if  " 
— tho  njM cio  rimilar  «if  Ih;Ki  wax  only  the  eti- 
fonement  of  that  ai  f ;  and  the  hard  iiinney 
rlnn»«  in  the  in'U'iM'Mdeiit  lrelL^ury  wnx  a  r« 
viral  of  these  two  oriniiir'  and  fundanieiifnl 
revenue  laws.  .Such  wen  ilie  early  lij.'i-lativ« 
interpretatioiH  of  the  ('"ouslitution  by  the  men 
who  made  it  j  and  corren|H)ndiiig  with  thcfo 
for  a  long  time  after  the  comnunrement  of  tho 
government,  were  the  interpretation'*  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  ono  more  emphatieaily 
than  of  him  wiio  is  now  the  prominent  niem- 
l)cr  of  this  administration,  ami  to  whoso  hand 
public  opinion  attributes  tho  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  w  liich  has  l)cen 
sent  <lo\vn  to  us.  In  two  siweches,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  tho  llousu  of  Uepresenta- 
tives  in  tho  year  1810,  ho  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  tho  hard  money  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  tlic  paper 
system : 

"  No  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  tho 
United  .Stotes.  There  was  no  nation  which  hail 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care :  for  tho 
framers  of  tho  Constitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  tho  subject,  wore 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  duly  ap- 
preciated tho  e>vil8  of  a  paper  medium :  thoy, 
therefore,  sedulously  guanled  tho  currency  of 
tho  United  States  *"rom  dcboscment.  Tho  legal 
currency  of  tho  United  States  was  gold  oncl 
silver  coin:  tlai  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  Gold 
and  silver  cuirency  was  tho  law  of  tho  lan<l 
at  home,  and  tho  law  of  (he  world  abroad :  there 
could,  in  tho  present  condition  of  tho  world,  bo 
no  other  currency." 

So  spako  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
B'ebruary,  181C ;  and  speaking  so,  ho  spoke  tho 
language  of  tho  Constitution,  of  tho  statesman, 
and  of  tho  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  up  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
tho  currency ;  that  is  to  soy,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  currency  of  paper.  I  can  say 
the  same  for  Congress  up  to  the  present  doy. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  Can  ho 
say  of  it,  that  it  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  ?  Tho  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  there  can  bo  no  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver.    Cenamly  he  is  right 
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Gold  and  Bilvor  is  the  mtasure  of  values.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  world  requires  that 
measure  to  lie  uniform  and  universal.  The 
whole  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  incessant  in- 
tercommunication. ConimerciaJ,  social,  politi- 
cal relations  arc  universal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  immense.  All  nations,  civilized  and 
harbarian,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  gold 
and  silvcj-  standard ;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establish  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  system.  Tlic  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  universal  intercommunications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  be  no  measure  of  values  but 
that  which  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  must  conform  to  that  measure.  In  this 
he  show^cd  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect — which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  far  into  the  shade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  rti)ort, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  the  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  are  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  bo  a  legal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a  declaration ! 
Far  above  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  above  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment :  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  which  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shun,  no  art  elude, 
no  cunning  escape.  ^It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
jgaper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money;  and 
then  to  force  itself  mto  every  man^hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  paper  money 
to  do  this,  and  of  government  paper  above  all 
Dther.  Let  this  government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues:  let  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  quickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands ; — 
paper  tc  pay  out — paper  to  receive  in; — the 
specie  basis  sor-  gone — and  the  vile  tra.sh  de- 
preciating fron.  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous,  and  the  helpless  part  of 
the  community. 

The  same  senator  [Mr.  RivesJ  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  these  exchequei 
bills  whish  are  to  be  issued— only  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Alas !  sir,  docs  he  recollect 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  the  amount  of  our 
first  emission  of  continental  bills  ?  that  it  is  fif- 
teen times  the  amount  of  Sir  Robert  Waliwle's 
first  emission  of  exchequer  bills?  and  double 
the  amount  of  the  first  emission  of  the  French 
assignats  1  Docs  he  consider  these  things,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  the  first  step  only  which  costs 
the  difficulty  ?  and  that,  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment paper  money,  the  subsequent  progress  is 
rapid  in  exact  propoption  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
first  step?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  first 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  millions  ?  that  the  first  issue 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  exchequer  bi;'- 
the  third  of  a  million,  and  that  they  have  since 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  the  fir^t 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  of  a  mil- 
liard of  francs,  and  that  in  seven  years  they 
amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  milliards? 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be.  The 
first  issues  of  government  paper  are  small,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained,  and  upon  plausible 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  relief.  The  subse- 
quent issues  are  large,  and  obtained  without 
opposition,  and  put  out  without  the  formality 
of  an  excuse.  This  is  the  course,  and  thus  it 
will  be  with  us  if  wo  once  begin.  We  propose 
fifteen  millions  for  the  start :  grant  it :  it  will 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions  t  and  those 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  far  less  blamablc 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  administration 
have  gone  back  far  beyond  the  times  of  General 
Hamilton — that  they  have  gone  to  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  I  prove  it  by 
showing  how  faithfully  they  copy  his  policy  in 
pursuing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measures.  Yes. 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  merely  far  beyond 
where  General  Hamilton  actually  stood,  but  to 
the  point  to  which  he  refused  to  go.  He  refused 
to  go  to  government  paper  money.  That  great 
man,  though  a  friend  to  bank  paper,  was  an 
enemy  to  government  paper,  lie  condemned 
and  deprecated  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment issues.  He  has  left  his  own  sentiments 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they  deserve  in 
this  period  of  the  retrogression  of  our  govern 
ment  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  cited  on  tbi.« 
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floor.  In  his  report  on  a  national  bank  in  1791, 
he  ran  a  parallel  between  the  dangers  of  bank 
paper  and  government  paper,  assigning  to  the 
latter  the  character  of  far  greatest  danger  and 
mischief— an  opinion  in  which  I  fully  concur 
with  him.  In  that  report,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  dangers  of  government  paper : 

"  The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  ia  wiseljr  prohibited 
to  the  individual  States  by  the  National  Consti- 
tution :  and  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  should 
not  be  disregarded  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Though  paper  emissions,  under 
a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advan- 
tages not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  disadvan- 
tages which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
by  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  liable  to  abuse— and,  it  may  even  be 
affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused'-that  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  will  be  shown  in 
never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seduc- 
ing and  dangerous  an  expedient  The  stamping 
of  paper  is  an  operation  so  much  easier  than 
the  laying  of  taxes,  that  a  government  in  the 
practice  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
any  such  emergency,  to  indulge  itself  too  far 
in  ':he  employment  of  that  resource,  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  one  les?  auspicious  to  pre- 
sent popularity.  If  it  should  not  even  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
depree  which  would  occa>iion  an  inflated  and 
artificial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  the 
regular  and  prosperous  course  of  the  political 
economy." 

A  division  has  taken  place  in  the  great  whig 
party  on  this  point.  It  has  split  into  two 
wings — a  great,  and  a  small  wing.  The  body 
of  thn  party  stand  fast  on  the  Hamiltonian 
ground  of  1791 :  a  fraction  of  the  party  have 
slid  back  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
point  of  difference  between  them  is  a  govern- 
ment bunk  and  government  paper  on  one  hand, 
and  a  banking  company  under  a  national  char- 
ter, issuing  bank  notes,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
very  visible  to  every  eye ;  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that,  with  all  my  objections  to  the  national 
bank  and  its  paper,  I  am  far  more  opposed  to 
government  banking,  and  to  government  issues 
of  paper  money. 

The  Tyler- Webster  whigs  are  for  government 
banking— for  making  the  transit  from  corporation 
credit,  no  longer  available,  to  government  credit, 
which  is  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 
new  estravaganoes.  They  go  for  the  British 
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exchequer  system,  with  all  the  folly  ami  tlcpra- 
dation  of  modem  banking  superadded  and  en- 
grafted upon  it.     And  what  are  the  pretexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt  ?     The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scrivener,  John  Blunt,  in  favor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble — and  by  the  gambler, 
John  Law,  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
To  relieve  the  public  distress — to  aid  the  gov- 
emmcnt  and  the  people — to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  raise  the    price  of  property  and 
wages :  tliese  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  in 
our  exchequer  scheme,  and  which  have  ushered 
in  all  the  paper  money  bubbles  and  projects 
which  have  ever  afflicted  and  disgraced  man- 
kind.   Belief  to  the  people  has  been  the  pretext 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  have  all  ended  in  the 
same  way — in  the  enrichment  of  sharpers — the 
plunder  of  nations — and  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments.    All  these  schemes  have  been  brought 
forwr..<l  in  the  same  way,  and  although  base 
upon  their  face,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
niin,  and  opjjosed  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  voice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drowned  under  the  clamor  of 
knaves  and  dupes ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  a  new  plan  is  its  absolufas 
folly,  knavery,  and  audacity.    Thus  it  was  iu 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations  under  the  protection  of   Walpole. 
Wise  men  opposed  all  the  mad  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  advance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  issues.    Mr.  Shippcn,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Barnard,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that   Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  many  others  opposed  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — to  be  overpowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  quoted  with  honor  now.    The  chan- 
cellor of  France,  the  wise  and  virtuous  D'Agues- 
seau,  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  the  Regent  Duk« 
of  Orleans  for  opposing  and  exposmg  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gambler,  John  Law ;  but 
his  name  lives  in  the  pautheon  of  history ;  and 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honor  to  him,  as  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
noble  task  of  resisting  the  mad  delusions  of  tha 
day.    Every  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusioD. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  centuries ;  and  whilt 
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thoy  rage,  neitlicr  morals  nor  reason  can  mnke 
head  against  them.  The  have  to  nm  out.  We 
liavc  just  had  our  season  of  this  delusion,  when 
every  folly,  from  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  China,  to  tha  morua  viutti- 
caitlis  whose  leaves  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  envied  possessors;  when  every  euch  folly 
liiid  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultation  over  rea- 
son, judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Happily  this  season  is  passing  away — the  delu- 
f>'nm  is  wearing  oJT— before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
C heaps ide  and  Change-Alley  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars  in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
sion is  passing  off  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
was  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoption  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  very  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating  to 
the  diseased  public  appetite  if  presented  while 
Btill  in  its  morbid  state. 

But  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  over 
the  w!vy  [Mr.  Rives],  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  quaM  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief,  he  demands  if  the 
senator  from  Missouri  (my  poor  self)  will  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?  He  puts  the  question  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily ;  yes  !  I  will  do 
my  part  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  which  he  seems  to  prefer 
— not  by  applying  a  cataplasm  of  Iamb-black 
and  rags  to  the  public  wounds  !  whether  that 
cataplasm  should  be  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  by  a  Biddle 
king  bank  in  Philadelphia,  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  «iiy.  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  application  of  appro- 
priate remedies  to  notorious  diseases — a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks — taxation  to  bank 
issues — restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
proper  destination — the  imposition  of  economy 
upon  this  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
hating,  paper-loving  administration ;  and  by  re- 
storing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  democ- 
f aey,  economy,  and  hard  money. 

The  distress !  still  tlie  distress.  Distress, 
•till  the  staple  of  all  the  whipr  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabinet  reports  which  com^ 
down  to  us.  Distress  is  the  staple  of  the  whole. 
"  ilotley  is  their  only  wear."  Why,  sir,  I  have 
heard  about  that  distress  before ;  and  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  interrupt  gentlemen  in  the 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  interrupted  Jenkinson  in  the 
prison,  when  he  began  again  the  same  learned 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  gave  him  the  same  quotations 
from  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  Berosua,  and  Lu- 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  entertained  the 
good  old  Vicar  at  the  fair,  while  cheating  him 
out  of  Blackberry,  after  having  cheated  Moses 
out  of  the  colt.  You  know  the  incident,  said 
Mr.  B.  (addressing  .limself  to  Mr.  Archer,  who 
was  nodding  recognition),  you  remember  the 
incident,  and  know  the  Vicar  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting  so  much  learning,  with  the  de- 
claration of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  honor 
to  hear  it  all  before.  In  like  manner,  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  beg- 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  distress,  and 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  it  all  be- 
fore. Certain  it  is,  that  for  ten  years  past  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  distress  ora- 
tions on  this  floor ;  and  for  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  in  our 
country ;  but  never  have  I  seen  it,  or  heard  o( 
it,  that  it  did  not  issue  from  the  same  notorioue 
fountain — the  moneyed  coRPonATiONS — headeci 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggernaut  of  federal 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  United 
States  !  I  have  seen  this  distress  for  two  and 
twenty  years ;  first,  from  1819  to  1826 ;  thet 
again  in  1832— '33— '34— '37— '39 ;  and  I  ees 
something  of  it  now.  The  Bank  of  the  Unitec 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1819,  and 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  lon^- 
as  one  of  the  seven  yeavs'  plagues  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony;  but  at  that  tim; 
distress  was  not  the  object,  but  only  the  efiec; 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.  In  1832  she  rencwcw 
the  distress  as  an  object  per  se  and  propter  se 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter.  In  1833 — '34 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  vigor — with  vast 
preparation — upon  an  immense  scale — and  a., 
her  forces — to  coerce  a  restoration  of  the  de- 
posits, which  the  patriot  President  had  saved 
by  takmg  from  her.  In  1837  she  headed  thi 
conspiracy  for  the  general  suspension  (and  ac 
complished  it  by  the  aid  of  the  deposit  distr' 
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bnticn  act)  for  the  purpose  of  o-k  ^  np  and 
hiding  her  own  insolvency  in  a  |,'  li  catas- 
trophe, and  making  the  fina',  ag;oni2iii;*  death- 
Ptnipgle,  to  clutch  the  re-chartor.  In  18^>9  she 
forced  the  second  STigpension  (which  took  place 
all  south  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endeav- 
ored to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
and  make  it  universal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.  She  failc<l  in  the 
univertality  of  this  second  suspension  only  for 
want  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  would  have  given  her.  She 
succeeded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
Union ;  and  now  the  only  distress  ftlt  is  in  the 
places  which  have  felt  her  power ; — in  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  she  has  regulated — and 
arises  from  the  institutions  which  have  followed 
her  lead — obeyed  her  impulse — imitated  her 
example — and  now  keep  up,  for  their  own 
profit,  and  on  their  own  account,  the  distress 
of  which  they  were  nothing  but  the  vicarious 
agents  in  the  beginning.  Sir,  there  has  been  no 
distress  since  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
the  moneyed  corporations ;  and  since  1832,  all 
the  distress  which  we  have  seen  has  been  facti- 
tious and  factious — contrived  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  upon  edict — and  spread 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
against  the  administration,  to  overturn  the  de- 
mocracy, to  re-establish  federalism,  to  unite 
hank  and  state — and  to  deliver  up  the  credit 
and  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
der of  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
of  the  paper  system  have  made  the  lords  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  only  distress  we  have  seen ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  Qod  had  given  our 
country  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
all  have  succeeded ;  and  we  and  our  children, 
and  all  the  property  and  labor  of  our  "country, 
would  have  been  as  completely  tributary  to  the 
moneyed  corporations  of  America,  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  ate  to  the  Change-alley  lords 
who  hold  the  (t<}rtificate8  of  their  immense  na- 
tional debt. 

Distress ! — what,  sir,  are  not  the  whigs  in 
power,  and  was  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
the  democracy  was  turned  out  t  Did  they  ^ot 
carry  the  elections  ?  Has  Mr.  Van  Buren  not 
gone  to  Kinderhook  ?  la  General  Jackson  not 
in  the  Hermitage  1  Are  democrats  not  in  the 
mmority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  from  office 


every  whore?  Were  not  '■'■  Tippriamtc  and 
Tijlf.r  too"  both  elected  ?  Is  not  whitrperv  in 
entire  possession  of  tlic  povernmnnt  ?  lliivo 
they  not  had  their  extra  session,  calieil  to  le- 
'ieve  the  countri',  and  passed  all  the  rcliiT  nicii- 
sures,  save  one  ? — all  save  one  ! — all  except  tlitir 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  excheipier  bank 
is  to  be  the  metempsychosis. 

The  cry  is  distress  !  and  the  remedy  a  niitional 
poultice  of  lamp-1'lack  and  rags  !  This  is  thu 
disease,  and  tliis  the  medicine.  But  let  »is  look 
before  we  act.  Let  us  analyze  the  ca.se — exam- 
ine the  pathology  of  tlie  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe  (looking  at  Dr.  Linn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  sec  its  cause  and  eflcct,  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
injuries  he  may  have  suffered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress :  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
currency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  where  ?  all  over  the  Union  ?  not  at  all — 
only  in  the  South  and  West.  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  from  distress — the  ex- 
changes fair — the  currency  at  par:  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depreciated.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts :  in  the  other — the  distressed 
quarter — they  refuse  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cause,  and  the  effect.  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease — and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comply  with  their 
promises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depreciated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  all  the 
distress  which  they  create ;  and  that  without  a 
national  bank,  or  its  base  substitute,  an  exche- 
quer bank ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delinquent 
banks  pay  up,  or  wind  up.  And  why  noti 
Why  should  not  the  insolvent  wind  up,  and  th« 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  commu 
nity  know  the  good  from  the  bad  1  SuspensioK 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  the  community  canno: 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sanch.' 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case :  "  De  nocfie  totlot  los  gato$  sor. 
pardot " 

"  M.  MouTON :  '  De  nuit  tons  les  chata  font 
gria?  " 

"Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that? " 

Mr.  Benton  :  It  is  this :  Our  friend,  Sancho 
Panza,  says  that,  in  the  dark  all  the  cats  are  of 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.]  So  of  thuae  banka.  In 
a  Ktatc  of  suspension  they  are  all  of  one  credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminates 
the  black  cats  from  the  white  ones,  so  would  tli» 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedily  show  the  dif- 
fiTence  between  a  rotten  bank  and  b  solvent 
one. 

But  currency — currency — a  national  currency 
of  uniform  value,  and  universal  circulation  :  this 
is  what  modem  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  give  it;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.    I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  it,  ond  aver  its  folly 
if  it  had.   The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  money.     Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  regulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.    It  is  a  calumny  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  that  instrument  to  justify  their 
imputation.     Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regulated ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.    Paper  banishes 
coin ;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper, 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  Jirat,  by  favoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns ;  and,  secondltj,  by  de- 
stroying the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  there  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  currency ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  paper.    I  answer,  if  this  was  true, 
we  must  first  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.    But  it  is 
not  true !  the  assertion  is  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
commercial  and  agricultural   countries.     The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  specie  than 
such  countries  can  use ;  and  it  depends  upon 
each  one  te  have  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding ; 
and  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  will  speak  first  of  our  own  coun 
try,  and  of  our  own  times— literally,  my  owe 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr 
President,  made  at  the  Treasury,  on  my  motit:n, 
and  which  show  our  specie  acquisitions  during 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this  chair :  I  say,  sat 
in  Ihiv  chair,  for  I  always  sit  in  the  same  place. 
I  never  change  my  position,  and  therefore  never 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it.  These  tables  show 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  this  time — 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years — to  have  been  on 
the  custom-house  books,  182  millions  of  dollars : 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amounts  brought 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  on  the  books, 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  less  than 
200  millions.  The  coinage  at  our  Mint  during 
the  same  period,  is  CG  millions  of  dollars.  The 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  that  period 
has  been  several  millions ;  and  many  millions 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  from  their  hiding 
places  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the  gold 
bill  of  1834.  Putting  all  together,  and  our 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amounted  to  220 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twenty-one 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  eleven 
millions  per  annum. 

Not  specie  enough  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country !  "What  an  insane  idea ! 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  any 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  that  there  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  amount  that  different  nations,  according 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  business  1 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  Gallatin 
and  Gouge  say  upon  the  subject,  and  let  them 
learn  something  which  a  man  should  know  be- 
fore ho  ventures  an  opinion  upon  currency.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America : 

"  The  tctal  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced 
by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  1803,  in- 
clusively, and  remaining  there  or  exported  to 
Europe,  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
about  tivn  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  product  of  the  years  1804—1830, 
may  be  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  nearly  ascertained  product,  to  this 
time,  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  about  four  hundred 
and.fifty  millions  for  the  African  gold  dust,  and 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (which 
yielded  about  three  millions  a  year,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  century),  from  the  discovery  of 
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iimpricJi  to  fhxn  dny,  and  tlirpo  hnn<lri>fl  inillionn 
for  ilie  amount  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
diwovery  of  America,  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
ilitfet  in|{  from  tlio  fact,  of  sckcn  thousand  two 
Inindred  millions  of  di)llars.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
mains in  Europe  and  America  toffether.  The 
lotiH  by  friction  and  aocidcntt*  mi^ht  b«  esti- 
mated, and  researches  made  respecting  the  total 
amount  which  has  been  exported  to  couhtries 
lu'vond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  that  which 
has  been  actually  consumed  in  pildinp,  plated 
ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  same  char- 
acter, cannot  bo  wrrectly  ascertained.  From 
the  imperfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  afflrmcd,  that  the  amount  still  existing 
in  Europe  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 
thousand,  and  most  probably  falls  short  of  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium, 
or  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  which 
wo  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  is  used  as  currency,  and  that  the 
residue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 
tifacturcd  articles.  It  is  known,  that  of  the  gross 
amount  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  one-forty- 
eighth  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the 
four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 
sumed remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China 
having  been  exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the 
greater  care  in  preventing  every  possible  waste 
in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 

Upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Gouge,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  We  begin  to-day  with  Mr.  Gallatin's  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
1831,entitled  'Considerations  on  the  Currency 
and  IJanking  system  of  the  United  States,'  he 
estimates  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  these 
two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  thou- 
sand and  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  ten  years  ago.  Ihe 
amount  has  since  been  considerably  increased, 
as  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
and  the  demand  for  the  China  trade  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

"Taking  the  medium,  however,  of  the  two 
sums  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin — four  thousand  five 
hundred  miUion  dollars — and  supposing  the 
population  of  Europe  and  America  to  be  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions,  it  will 
amount  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  two  con- 
tinents, The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
whole  amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
in  1829,  paper  and  specie  together  at  only  six 
dollars  a  bead. 


"  It  is  not  too  mTich  to  say,  that  if  the  nntiirnl 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  ht't-n  int«  r- 
fercd  with,  the  Vnitwl  States  would  have,  in 
projK)rtion  to  population,  four,  five,  six,  Mveii, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  «■« 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  .il 
only  the  double  of  ♦!,  •  average  for  the  popula- 
tion of  tiie  tvir  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head,  or  to  five  huudr.  il 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  woidd  give  us  oni-- 
ninth  part  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  of 
£uro|)e  and  America,  while  --ur  population  is 
but  one-sixteenth :  but  for  the  veasons  alwady 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
have,  man  for  man,  a  nuich  larger  portion  of  the 
precious  metals,  tlian  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

"  Suppose,  however,  we  had  btit  the  avcra;:e 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

"  On  two  points  do  people  (that  is,  some  peo- 
ple) capitally  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
commercial  purposes :  this  is  much  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  tin 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  be  amply  suili- 
cient  in  ihe  United  States." 

The  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are :  1. 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  $4,500,000,000.  2.  Our  fair 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  $257,000,000, 
or  $1G  per  head.  3.  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  $10  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amount  of  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  $6  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  the  United  States  can  supply 
itself  with  its  full  proportion  of  th(i  whole 
quantity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  $16  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  the  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  which  any 
nation  can  use.  This  differs  itmong  different  na- 
tions according  to  their  pursuits,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  for 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raiment,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  With  agricultural  people  it  ie 
less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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eonsumc,  and  their  larj!:e  payments  are  made 
annually  from  the  procccdH  or  the  crops.    ThuM, 
England  and  France  (both  highly  manufactur* 
ing  and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen   dollars  per  head  (specie  and  paper 
combined)  for  their  whole  population :  Ilussia, 
an  agricultural  country,  is  ascertained  to  cm- 
ploy  only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with 
Bome  considerable  admixture  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ten  dollars  are  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  employ.    In  this 
opinion  I  concur.    I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
nn  ample  average  circulation  for  the  Union  ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  glory.   The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  less ; — and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  commercial  town,  or  man- 
ufactures, like  Mississippi,  could  not  employ  five 
dollars  per  head.    Hero  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830 :  we  have  ninety  millions  now  ;  and  would 
require  but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our   population,  slaves  included 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  furnish  as  much 
currency,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
country  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  and  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.    Of  that  sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions ;  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  sum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  we  could  use  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  the 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  then  consti- 
tute the  safe,  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
never-lailing  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  any  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency— can  lift  itself  out  of  the  mud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  moun*^^  the  high  and 
clean  road  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  ease  with 
'vhich  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.  Wo  saw  it  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  Jackson  policy  gained  us  ninety  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  in  seven  years.  We  saw  it  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  paper 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  circulate,  and 
specie  rc-appearcd,  as  by  magic.  I  have  asked 
the  Tc  lerable  Mr.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after 
paper  stopped,  before  specie  le-appearcd  at  that 
period  of  our  history  ?  his  answer  was :  No 
time  at  all.  As  soon  as  one  stopped,  the  other 
came.  We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  which  terminated 
in  1823.  Parliament  allowed  the  bank  four 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption :  at  the  end  of 
two  years — half  the  time — she  reported  herself 
ready — having  in  that  short  space  accumulated 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterling  (one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars)  in  gold ;  and,  above  all,  wo 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Emperor 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debasement 
to  the  highest  point  of  brilliancy.  On  becom- 
ing First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  found  nothing 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  country: — iu 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns — Aueterlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland — all  the  expenses  of  his  imperial 
court,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Ilomans, 
and  rivalling  the  almost  fabulous  magnificence 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad — all  his  internal  im- 
provements— all  his  docks,  forte,  and  ships — all 
the  commerce  of  his  forty  millions  of  subjects — 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver 
alone ;  and  from  having  the  basest  currency  in 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  near  the 
best ;  and  still  retains  it.  These  instances  show 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  country  that  pleases  to 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  gold  and 
silver— how  easy  it  will  be  for  us  to  complete 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years  wo 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie !  and  yet  we 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  paper  money  ! 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker] 
who  sits  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  there 
— a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold — twelve  mil 
lions  of  dollars  of  it  to  a  population  of  one  mil 
lion  of  souls,  half  slaves — not  a  particle  of  paper 
money — prices  of  labor  and  property  higher 
than  in  the  United  States — industry  active- 
commerce  flourishing :  a  foreign  trade  of  twenty* 
four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  compared  to  popu* 
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lation  and  territory,  is  so  much  pnatcr  than  oiim 
that  it  would  require  ours  to  bo  four  liundrcd 
und  twcnty-flvc  uiillions  to  be  equal  to  it !  This 
is  what  the  senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  that 
he  has  seen  ;  and  would  to  God  that  wc  had  all 
Kcn  it.  Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  seen  it.  Devoutly  do  I  wish 
that  it  was  the  cuFtom  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
fur  legislators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
older  countries  before  they  altered  tlioso  of  their 
own  country.  Tho  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of 
antiquity  would  visit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
renownod  places  in  the  East,  before  they  would 
touch  the  laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens;  in  like 
mannei*  I  should  rejoice  to  see  our  legislators 
visit  the  hard  money  countries — Holland,  France, 
Cuba — before  they  went  further  with  paper 
money  schemes  in  our  own  country.  The  cabi- 
net, I  think,  should  bo  actually  put  upon  such 
a  voyage.  After  what  they  have  done,  I  think 
they  should  be  shipped  on  a  visit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.  And  although  it  might  seem 
strange,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
travel  our  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional 
authority  for  domg  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  constitutional  authority  for  sending  such  a 
scheme  of  finance  and  currency  as  they  have 
spread  before  us. 

Holland  and  Cuba  have  the  best  currencies 
in  the  world:  it  is  gold  and  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  with  small  silver  for  change, 
and  not  a  particle  of  bank  paper.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  much  silver,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  five  hundred  francs  (say  one  hun- 
ared  dollars).  And  here  let  me  do  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  present  king 
of  the  French.  The  Bank  of  France  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
to  two  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
king  gave  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it,  the 
government  wotild  consider  it  an  injury  to  the 
currency,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
movement.  The  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  showed  himself  to  be  a  ptv- 
triot  king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
tnd  of  every  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
States  have  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
it  is  paper,  down  to  cents ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
plied by  irresponsible  corporations,  which  exer- 


ciBo  the  jirivilop;  of  puyinfr,  or  not,  juiit  nn  it 
suits  their  interest  or  politics.  Wo  huvc  ilia 
basest  currency  upon  tiie  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  so.  Keform  is  at  hand  ; 
probably  from  the  mild  operation  of  law ;  if 
not,  certainly  from  the  strong  arm  of  ruin. 
God  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  all'airs  ;  and 
he  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot.  The  day  of  vindicat- 
ing the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  at  hand  ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visible.  The 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  the  cure  will  bo 
more  complete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  tho  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  abundant  currency,  low  interest, 
and  facility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries :  paper  makes  scarcity,  high  interest, 
usury,  extortion,  and  difficulty  of  borrowing. 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper :  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie^  and  then  dies 
itself  for  want  of  specie ;  and  leaves  the  couu* 
try  penniless  until  it  can  recruit. 

The  Roman  historians,  Mr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  strange  species  of  madness  which  altiict- 
ed  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Parthian  war.     Pressed  by  hunger 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herbs  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  among  the  rest,  of  one  which 
had  tho  eflect  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  man 
of  memory  and  judgment.    Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — that 
they  had  arms — a  general — a  camp,  and  theii 
lives,  to  defend.     And  wholly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  which  became  fixed,  they  neglected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  all 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  say  the  his- 
torians, than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  the 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  in 
search  of  this  treasure,  until  death  from  famine, 
or  the  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  t« 
their  folly  and  their  misery.     Such  is  the  ao 
count  which  historians  give  us  of  this  stnuigt 
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RiadncBS  amongGt  Antony's  soldiers ;  and  it  does 
■ccin  to  me  that  something  like  it  has  happened 
to  a  great  numb4<r  of  our  Americans,  and  even 
to  our  cttbinet  council — that  they  have  forgotten 
that  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  are  such  things  as  gold  and  silver — 
that  there  are  limitations  upon  government 
power — and  that  man  is  to  get  his  living  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  government  contrivances  ;  that  they 
have  forgot  all  this,  and  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea,  that  paper  money  is  the  sum- 
viniri  bonum  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
rag!«,  perfumed  wilh  the  odor  of  nationality,  ia 
0  treasure  which  is  to  make  everybody  rich  and 
happy  ;  and,  thereupon  incontinently  pursue 
this  visionary  treasure — this  figment  of  the 
brain — this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
tiiis  idea,  they  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
t-rection  of  a  national  institution — no  matter 
what — to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  faith  of  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the 
Union :  and  no  argument,  no  reason,  no  expc- 
tienco  of  our  own,  or  of  other  nations,  can  have 
the  least  effect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  sov- 
ereign conception.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  from  the  government,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  pivsentcd  to  the  public  mind : 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time ;  though  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur- 
tenances will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  from  the 
vain  pursuit  of  visionary  government  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  hard  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet,  to  commence  a  national 
issue  of  paper  money,  has  had  a  very  natural 
eflect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  of  making  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  revived,  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the 
federal  government.  This  belief,  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  movement,  has  taken 
very  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind ; 
dud  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  the  currency  questions,  Have  made  me  tb« 
centre  of  many  communications  on  the  point. 
Daily  I  receive  applications  for  my  opinion,  as 
to  the  revival  of  this  long  deceased  and  vener- 
able currency.  The  very  little  boys  at  tho 
school  have  begged  my  little  boy  to  ask  their 
father  about  it,  and  let  them  know,  that  thny 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  iollar  bills  which 
their  mothers  had  given  them  for  thumb  pu< 
pers,  and  which  they  had  thrown  by  on  account 
of  their  black  and  greasy  looks.  I  receive  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bringing  speci- 
mens of  these  vercrable  relics,  and  demanding 
my  opinion  of  the  j  robability  of  their  resusci- 
tation. These  letters  contain  various  proposi- 
tions— some  of  despair — some  of  hope — some 
of  generous  patriotism — and  all  evidently  sin- 
cere. Some  desire  mo  to  exhibit  the  bundle 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  tho 
holders  have  been  cheated  by  paper  money; 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the  government 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  funded, 
and  converted  into  a  national  stock,  as  part  of 
the  new  national  debt.  Some  wish  me  to  look 
at  them,  on  my  own  account ;  and  from  this 
sample,  to  derive  new  hatred  to  paper  money, 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  swamping  us 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becoming  so  much 
greater  than  ever.  Others,  again,  rising  above 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  still  feeling  a 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  our  ances> 
tors  were  so  distinguished,  and  which  ied  them 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  country, 
and  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  government 
and  its  intention  to  have  recourse  to  an  emis- 
sion of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  once  to 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.  Of 
this  number  is  a  gentleman  whose  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  night,  and  which,  being  neither  con- 
fidential in  its  nature,  nor  mariced  so,  and  be- 
ing, besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  I  will, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,. here  read : 

"East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
January  8,  1842, 
"  Dear  Sir  : — Within  you  have  a  few  conti- 
nentals, or  promises  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  may  now  be  serviceable  to  the  Treasury, 
which  the  whigs  have  bankrupted  in  the  first 
year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  without 
pay  for  their  landlords.  They  may  servo  to 
start  tho  new  fiscality  upon  ;  and,  if  they 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  more  ar« 
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nmntwl,  plcoso  let  mo  know,  and  another  batch 
will  como  on  from  your  friend  and  wrrant. 

''I^OWELt.    BiC'KNELL. 

'Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington  city." 

This  ifi  the  letter,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  and  these 
the  contents  (holding  up  a  bundle  of  old  conti- 
nentals). This  is  an  assortment  of  them,  be- 
ginning at  nine  dollars,  nnd  descending  regti- 
larly  through  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two,  one,  and  tho  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
down  to  the  one-sixth  pnrt  of  a  dollar.  I  will 
read  the  highest  and  lowest  in  tho  bundle, 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Tho  highest  runs 
thus : 

"  This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  nine 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
pold  or  silver,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Congress  held  at  Philadelphia,  tho  10th  day  of 
May,  1775. 

"Signed,  William  Craig." 

The  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  States,  and  with  the  words  continental  cur- 
rency, in  glaring  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
Siistine  vel  abatine  (Sustain  it,  or  let  it  alone). 
The  lowest  runs  thus : 

"  One-sixth  of  a  dollar,  according  to  a  resolve 
of  Congress  passed  at  Philadelphia,  February 
17th,  1770. 

"Signed,  B.  Bhannan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sun  shining 
through  a  glass,  with  the  word  fugio  (I  ily)  for 
the  motto — a  motto  sufficiently  appropriate, 
whether  emblematic  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
time,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
letter  which  I  have  just  read ;  and  now  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  proposi- 
tion to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
old  bills  instead  of  putting  out  a  new  emission. 
For  myself  I  incline  to  the  proposition.  If  the 
question  is  once  decided  in  favor  of  a  paper 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  old 
continental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition — as  much  so  as  T  prefer  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary whigs  to  the  new  whigs  of  this  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills  ;  and  that  for  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
reasons : — 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  our  hand, 
and  will  b»v:  "^n  the  expense  and  time  which 
Uie  preparations  of  new  bills  would  require. 
The  expense  would  probably  be  no  objection 


with  this  administmtion ;   but,  in  tho  pte  t-nt 
condition  of  tho  Treasury,  the  other  consiiUrn- 
tion,  that  of  time,   must   have  great   wei;:ht. 
2.  They  cannot  bo  counterfeited.     Age  pnitoet  < 
them  from  that.    The  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
long  years  cannot  bo  impressed  on  the  fare  of 
the  counterfeits,  ciuming  as  their  makers  mny 
Im?.     3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  ami  thert- 
foro  incapable  of  contraction  or  inflation  at  tl'u 
will  of  jobl)ers  in  stocks  or  politics,  they  will 
answer  better  for  a  measure  of  values.    4.  They 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  be  mailo 
at  this  day ;    for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  doUai-a,  which  arc  at  a  premium  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  dollars ;  and 
they  are  payable  in  gold  rir  silver,  disjunctively, 
so  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 
5.  They  are  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  tho  bills  of  the  present  day — men  better 
known   to   Europe   and    America — of   higher 
credit  and  renown — whose  names  ans  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  tho  glorious  recollections  of  the  revolution. 
Without  offence  to  any,  I  can  well  say  that  no 
Congress  of  the  present  day  can  rank  with  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  staked  life,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all   the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustained  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.    We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our   paper   ever   have   tho    credit   of   theirs. 
C.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  ready 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  flight,  dis- 
persion, absconding,  and  inhumation  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  country,  for  wiiich  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  would  be  the  instant  and  im- 
perative signal.     Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
lower  than  five  dollars,  whereby  great  difficulty 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  could  be  passed,  and 
the  small  notes  and  change  tickets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pro- 
vent  this  balk,  as  the  notes  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  would  be  ready  for  all  pay- 
ments which  ended  in  even  dollars ;  and  the 
fractional  notes  would  bo  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.    7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  itself  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.    For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  declare  that  if  we  must  have  a 
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Cotif^'i'i's  pnp«r-nionpy,  I  pri'fiT  the  jmper of  tlic 
Con>rn'H8  of  177(5  to  that  of  18 12. 

"  Sir,  the  Senate  must  pnnlon  mc.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  upcak  lircTcri-ntly  of  ofllcial  niat- 
tcrs;  but  there  arc  Home  thin;i;g  toe  liplit  for 
nrpument — too  graTO  for  ridicule— and  wh  .h  it 
is  ilifncuit  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
ruhinct  plan  of  a  federal  cxcliuqucr  is  one  of 
tlio8o  BubjectH ;  aad  to  its  strange  and  novel 
character,  part  tragic  and  part  farcical,  must  he 
attributed  my  jnoro  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  Hpcakin;:.  I  plead  the  subject  itself  for  the 
imperfection  of  my  mode  of  troatmg  it. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  TIIIUD  FISCAL  AOENT.  ENTITLED  A  BOAItD 
OF  EXCIlEyCKlt. 

''''US  mcasiire,  recommended  by  the  President, 
aas  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  llcpreaentatives  a 
committee  of  a  novel  character— one  without 
precedent,  and  without  imitation— was  created 
for  it :  "  A  select  committee  on  thejinnnces  and 
the  currency."  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
Jlr.  Caleb  Cushing  its  chairman.  Through  its 
chairman  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland), 
made  a  most  elaborate  report,  recommending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  ruling  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  goyemment,  and  to 
be  got  into  circulation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  receivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  now  species  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated— and  this  government  currency 
jronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bod  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bi.nk-notes  were  condemned  for  one  set  of  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fect in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
such  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  up  a 


bill  of  indictment  against  inch  vicious  lubHti* 
tutes  for  money.    In  thin  view  the  report  said ' 

"  But  the  preciouR  metah  themselves,  in 
ad<lition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewihe, 
whethir  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or 
articio  of  production,  consumption,  and  mer- 
chandise. Themselves  ara  a  part  of  that  gen« 
cral  property  of  the  commimity,  of  all  tho  rest 
of  wiiieii  they  are  the  measure  ;  and  they  uro 
of  actual  value  different  in  different  places,  ac- 
cording to  iho  contingencies  of  government  or 
commerce.  Their  aggregate  quantity  is  subject 
to  lie  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  ab- 
sorption in  tiio  arts  of  manufacture,  or  to  bo 
diminished  or  augmented  by  tho  greater  or  less 
tiumbcr  or  productiveness  of  mines;  and  thus 
their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  com- 
modities is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  The  in- 
lluenco  of  these  facts  \x\yon  prices,  upon  public 
uil'airs.  and  upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the 
iinnncial  history  of  modem  times.  Besides 
which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  or  to  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  its  ac- 
tual value,  by  tho  arbitrary  act  of  the  govem- 
mcnt,  which  controls  its  coinage  and  prescribes 
its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  pa- 
per currency  and  of  public  stocks  were  not  un- 
derstood or  not  practised,  and  communities  had 
not  begun  to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nomi- 
nal representative  of  money,  capble  of  being 
fabricated  at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin,  in- 
stead of  it,  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frequent 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Aloreovcr,  tho  precious  metals, 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value 
than  most  other  commodities,  yet  cannot  bu 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost 
and  risk ;  coin  is  subject  to  bo  stolen  or  lost, 
and  in  that  case  canuot  be  easily  identified,  so 
as  to  be  reclaimed ;  the  continual  counting  of  it 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient ;  it  would  be  un- 
safe, and  would  cause  much  money  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitful,  if  every  merchant  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  sum  of  coin  for  all  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  displacement  of  large  amounts 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  one 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  and  to 
embarrass  commercial  operations." 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  other 
sorts  of  currency,  and  cleared  the  way  for  this 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  recommend 
it  to  tho  adoption  of  tho  legislature,  with  an  en- 
comium upon  the  President,  and  on  tho  select 
committee  on  the  finances  and  the  currency, 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  pro- 
posing it ;  thus : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pro* 
senting  this  plan  to  Congress,  has  obeyed  the 
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injunction  of  the  constitution,  which  n-quires 
iiitn  to  r«cotnmcn<l  to  their  c<>nHi<leration  such 
incni^iircs  M  ho  shnll  jud^  necciwary  and  ex|)c- 
ilu  lit ;  he  has  fully  n-dcenieil  tho  encnfrcniciitM 
ill  llii-i  rexpi-ct  which  he  had  ]ireviously  made  to 
(.'oii^'reNS :  and  thus  ho  has  faithfully  diMrhargcd 
hirt  wliolv  duty  to  the  cunstitntion  and  the  I'nlon. 
The  committee,  whilo  aniinatetl  by  tho  highest 
rcs|iect  for  his  views,  have  yet  deemed  it  duo  to 
him,  to  themselveB,  to  tho  occaaiun,  and  to  tho 
country,  to  giro  to  those  yiews  a  free  and  uii- 
binsHvd  examination.  They  have  done  so  ;  and 
in  so  doing,  thov  have  also  discharged  their  iluty. 
They  respectfully  lubmit  tho  result  to  the  House 
in  the  bill  herewith  reported.  They  believe  this 
measure  to  contain  the  elements  of  ust^fuliiess 
aiul  public  good ;  and,  as  such,  they  recommend 
it  to  tho  House.  But  they  feel  no  nrido  of  opin- 
ion concerning  it ;  and,  if  in  error,  tfiey  nro  ready 
to  follow  tho  lead  of  better  lights,  if  better  there 
1)0.  from  other  quarters  •,  being  anxious  only  to 
minister  to  tho  welfare  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent.  It  remains  now  for  Congress  to  act 
in  tho  matter;  the  country  demands  that  in 
some  way  wo  shall  act ;  and  the  times  appeal  to 
us  to  act  with  decision,  with  moderation,  with 
impartiality,  with  independence.  Long  enough, 
tiie  question  of  tho  national  finances  has  been 
the  sport  of  passion  and  tho  battle-cry  of  party. 
Foremost  of  all  things,  the  country,  in  order  to 
recover  itself,  needs  repose  and  order  for  its 
material  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
respect  (what  it  shall  bo  is  of  less  moment,  but 
at  liny  rate  Bome  settled  purpose)  on  tho  part 
of  the  federal  government.  If,  careless  of  names 
nnd  solicitous  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  objects  to  the  visible  mark  of  tho 
practicable  and  attainable  good — if  Congress 
shall  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  currency  question, 
it  cannot  fail  to  deserve  and  eecuro  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  this  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing also  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
accompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
bill  ever  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
called  up  for  CDnsideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  still 
wore  compendiously  decided.  The  President's 
recommendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bill  drawn  up  at 
the  Treasury  itself,  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  ;  which  committee,  deeming 
it  unworthy  of  consideration,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  be  dis- 
ciiarged  from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
so  discharged  accordingly.  But,  though  so 
lightly  disposed  of,  the  measure  did  not  escape 


ample  denunciation.  Deeming  the  pro|><>.iiioi 
an  outrage  u|M)n  tho  cnnxtitution,  an  iiiKiill  tc 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  (o 
the  govenuuent  and  dangerous  to  tlie  |ivopli<, 
Mr.  Benton  stniek  another  blow  at  it  as  it  Hciik 
out  of  the  .Senate  to  the  committee.  It  wan  on 
the  motion  to  n-fer  the  subject  to  the  Financo 
Committee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  thix>« 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  wvrw 
given  in  Chapter  XC. 


CUAPTER  XCII. 

ATTKMPTKD  KKPKAL  OF  THE  BASKUUl'T  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  1841-2 
the  House  of  Itcpresentatives  commenced  th« 
repeal  of  this  measure.    The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  effect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend 
nicnt  in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novcm 
ber,  which  would  be  before  the  beginning  of  tho 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  February— for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operatiou.    Tho  act  was  odious  in  itself,  and 
the  more  bo  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
passed — coercivoly,  and  by  tho  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condemned  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  defeating  tho 
bank  bill,  and  tho  land  distribution  bill.    Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  ujKin 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temporarily 
bowed.    The  repeal  commenced  in  the  Ilouhe, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  tho  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  majority.    Tho 
bill  was  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.    The  yeas  were  124— the  nays  9G.    It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  for  the  re- 
peal: 23  against  it.    Thus  a  most  iniqtiitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  pass  alone  ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  the 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  befor* 
it  worked  its  mischief.    Tho  act  was  saved  b7 
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one  vot*  ;  Imt  met  it*  fati'  nt  the  nrxt  no>ii«<«n — 
hnviri);  hut  a  nhort  rnn  •,  while  the  two  iiPtu  whirh 
it  paMKfd  were  cq«tnlly,  nmi  on*  of  thrm  Rtill 
more  Hhort  liv«d.  T\ye  ttuckl  bank  hill,  which 
wii«  one  that  it  c«rrit'«l,  never  birame  a  law  at 
•M :  the  land  rlii*trihuti«>n  hill,  which  wna  the 
other,  bcoamo  a  law  only  to  ho  M>j)oale(l  liefore 
it  had  efli'ct.  The  three  confederate  criminal 
hilU  which  had  mutually  purchaKcd  exiittcnro 
from  t-acli  olher.  all  piTished  pri'mattirt'ly,  fruit- 
li'Ni  and  odious— inculcating  in  their  history 
Olid  their  fiito,  an  im|ire8i>ivo  niorul  against  vi- 
cious and  fuul  Ing^Iation. 


CHAPTER   XCIII. 

DRATn  OP  LEWIS  WIMJAMB.  OF  NORTH  CAHO- 
LINA,  ANU  NUTICK  UF  UIH  LIFE  AND  ClIAUAC- 
TKU. 

He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
members  whoso  labors  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country :  diligent,  modest,  attcn> 
tivo,  patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  per- 
sonal, and  indirect  legislation.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  have  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams— who  respectively  seconded 
in  the  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  for  funeral  honora  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Mr.  Adams  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  sec  i  the  motion,  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  ilouso  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  from  a  heart  full  to  overflowing 
with  anguish  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir, 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  commenced 
with  the  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  this 
House.  Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  all  which  be  has  been  always  here  at 
his  post,  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing faithfully  to  his  oonstitue.'^r.s  and  to  his  coun- 
try— always,  and  through  eve.'v  political  vicis- 
situde and  revolution,  adhered  to  faithfUUy  by 
them.  I  have  often  thought  th<tl  this  steadfast- 
ness of  mutual  attachment  bet'7».vi  theivfr^ 
seutative  and  the  constituent  t^as  "tv:*act»'  '^itic 
of  both ;  and,  copourring  with  iiiu  id'  r  just 
expressed  with  such  toachia^  elD^'i'-nce  by 
bis  colleague  (Mr.  Rayner).  1  liavc  <.<.«)iitually 
Uwked  upon  Lewis  WiiiianLS  us  the  true  por- 


traiture and  prrHoniflration  of  fhr  people  of 
North  I'amlina.  Sir,  the  lo«ii  of  mrh  a  man  nt 
any  time,  to  his  country,  would  U-  gn-nf.  To 
this  HouRO,  at  thlH  Juncturp,  It  in  irn>|iurat>le. 
His  wisdom,  hii  cxjierience,  his  unxuUied  inU-jr- 
rity,  hiH  ardent  patriKlinm,  his  cool  and  delilnr- 
ate  Jiidpnipnt,  his  conciliatory  temp".  IiIh  flrin 
adherence  to  principle — where  Kliall  wo  find  it 
substitute  fur  them  *  In  the  distracted  state  of 
nur  public  counsels,  with  the  wormwood  and 
the  pall  of  personal  animo!iitle!i  a»ldinK  tenfolil 
bitterness  to  the  conflict  of  rival  intcnsta  and 
diKCordnnt  opinions,  how  shall  wo  have  to  ik- 
iiloro  the  liereovcment  of  hia  presence,  the  very 
li)jht  of  whoso  countenance,  the  very  sound  o'l 
whoso  voice,  could  recall  us.  like  a  tAliNuinn,  front 
the  tempef<t  of  hostile  tiassions  to  the  calm  cont- 
postiro  of  hnrmony  ami  peace. 

"Mr.  Williams  was,  and  had  long  been,  in 
tho  ofTlcinl  language  which  wo  have  adopted 
from  the  British  llouso  of  Commons,  tho  I'al/ior 
of  the  House  5  and  though  my  Junior  by  nearly 
twenty  years,  I  have  looked  up  to  him  in  this 
House,  with  the  reverence  of  tilial  aflection,  as 
if  ho  was  tho  father  of  us  all.  The  seriousness 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  ofi  it  was 
with  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  that  relation  to  tiic  other 
members  of  the  Honso,  while  tho  unassuming 
cotirtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  consider 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  ho  is  gone  I  Tho  places 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  more ; 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  the 
wise  and  the  g<"<d  of  his  contemporaries,  as  emi- 
nent among  tie  patriots  and  statesmen  of  this 
our  native  land ;  ond  were  it  possible  for  any 
Northern  bosom  within  this  hall,  ever  to  har- 
bor for  one  moment  a  wish  for  the  dissolution 
of  our  National  Union,  may  tho  spirit  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  pervading  every  particle  of  tho 
atmosphere  around  us,  dispel  the  delusion  of  his 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  event,  he 
would  no  longer  be  the  countryman  of  Lewis 
Williams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  House  when  the  then  yotmg  Lewis  Williams 
first  entered  it,  bore  his  ample  testimny  from 
intimate  pergonal  knowledge,  to  the  la-jrit..  o' 
the  deceased }  and,  like  Mr.  Adams,  '1  '  fe*  1  > 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  b^iivnlu-'J,  &> 
well  as  exalted  admiration  fot  the  public  man. 

"Prompted  b^  a  friendship  which  existed 
between  tho  deceased  and  myself,  of  upwards  of 
a  quarter  ef  a  century's  duration,  and  by  the 
feel'.ngs  and  sympathies  which  this  melancholy 
(xxt^  xon  OTcites,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to 
ad'i  a  few  words  to  those  which  have  been  so 
wt  !i  and  so  appropriately  expressed  by  my 
fr!<  nd  near  me  [Mr.  Qraham],  in  seconding  tiie 
motion  he  has  just  made  ?   A!i%ady,  during  tba 
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litv-^nt  Ki'MHion.  ha.t  ConKn-**,  and  each  IIoum. 

Imiil  the  annual  in.Htulniciit  or  the  (toot  ilcht  oi 
n'atiiri'.  Wo  could  not  hnvo  InNt  two  mora 
Worthy  and  I'Htirr  '  'o  men  than  thonu  wbu  have 
U'l-n  taki-n  froii  ,4.  My  acriuaintanoe  with 
till)  laTn<>nt«(l  I^wi.H  ^VillianiH  coninuiH'vd  in 
the  fall  of  IHIT),  ohi'n  he  tlrxt  took  Ium  Mat  m  n 
,in'TJ>H'r  of  the  House  of  Hi'prt'iii'ntativi'H  from 
tho  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  rc-cntiTed 
that  HoiiM'  after  mv  retuni  from  Kuro|K'.  From 
tliut  |Mriod  until  hiit  «leuth,  a  cordial  and  im- 
Itrokfu  friendahii)  hax  hubitiHted  between  uh}  und 
■iinilar  ticH  were  HuhBequentlpr  created  with  nl- 
ii>ost  every  member  of  hJH  highly  ret*|K'ctable 
family.  When  a  vicanoy  aroHO  in  the  ren|)on- 
iiililc  and  laborio.s  oicoof  chairman  of  the 
Commitfi'O  of  Pli  cm  w  lioh  hod  been  nreviouM- 
ly  Hllod  bv  iiio  r  '.♦.  .  .ishcd  and  lamented 
tun  of  N  i{h  O'lioliia  I  ho  late  Mr.  Yancy), 
111  virt'io  ol  uiithoritv  Teticd  in  inc,  an  the  |iru- 
Biiliv,'  oflii.  .•  ^f  liOk'se,  I  appointed  Mr. 
Willinina  to  fill  it.  jMwa,a  full  of  labor,  and 
n  ,nin  j  unrcniittiii((  induAtry,  it  was  then,  in 
i-uii'tc«i>ienoo  of  cIvimH  originatiim  'n  the  late 
war,  mora  tliap  ever  toilsome.  llo  Uiacharged 
his  complicntcd  duties  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, ability,  impartiality,  and  uprightncsH, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  I  left  the  House 
in  the  year  1825.  He  occasionally  took  part 
in  thu  debates  which  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
sures brought  for  tho  advancement  of  the  In- 
terest') of  the  countrv,  and  was  always  heard 
with  profound  attention,  and,  I  believe,  with  a 
thorouj^h  conviction  of  his  perfect  integrity.  In- 
flexibly adhering  always  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  if  he  ever  displayed  warmth  or  im- 
patience, it  was  excited  by  what  he  thought  was 
insincere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.  In  short,  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  imago  of  the 
respectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
eei-vcd  in  the  national  councils — intelligent, 
quiet,  unambitious,  loyal  to  tho  Union,  and 
uniformly  patriotic.  We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
with  tho  greatest  sensibility,  tho  heavy  loss  we 
have  so  suddenly  sustained.  May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life  I  And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
may  we  all  be  fully  prepared  for  that  which  is 
soon  to  follow." 

Mr.  WiirKi]ii<s  reflected  the  character  of  hia 
El  <  and  that  was  a  distinction  bo  obvious  and 
BO  honorable  that  both  speakers  mentioned  it,  and 
.1.  doing  so  did  honor  both  to  the  StAte  and  the 
citizen.  And  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  cherished  hiiu.  Elect- 
ed bto  the  Qeneral  Assembly  as  soon  as  age 
would  permit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
ago  would  admit  him  into  the  Federal  Congress, 
he  was  elected  into  that  body  amongst  the 
youngest  of  its  members ;  and  continued  there 
by  successive  elections  until  be  was  the  loi^st 


Kitting  mvmlwr,  and  lifcaiuu  entitled  to  (I  • 
l>u'lL^m«ntafy  appellation  of  FnlhtT  of  :,ij 
Hoiine.  F  emplary  in  all  tho  nlnlion^  of  )<ii)h 
li'  anil  privaic  life,  be  ri-»)wiii'il  a  meritorinud 
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of  Uii,  .iiiltlio  dittieii. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

TIIK  Civil,  I.I8T  KXPKNSF.R:  TIIK  «'nNTIN<iKNT 
KXI'KNfK!*  {>¥  VoSiiUVM:  A.NU  TIIK  IIKS*.MK 
toLLtCTlO.N  KXJ'KNB*:. 

PuRSL'iNO  the  instructiTe  political  IcNHon  to  bo 
found  in  the  study  of  tho  progresHive  increaiM<l 
expenditures  of  tho  government,  wrr  take  'n^.  in 
this  chapter,  tho  civil  list  in  the  gross,  an  .  two 
of  its  items  in  detail — tho  contingent  oxji-  cm 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue— premising  that  the  civil  list,  b*>  ies 
tho  salaries  of  civil  officers,  includes  tliu  forei.:!! 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  a  variety  of  nii  s- 
cellanies.  To  obtain  the  proper  comparnti\4 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Culhoun'ii 
speech  of  this  year  (1842)  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation. 

"  Tho  expenditures  under  the  first  head  have 
increased  since  1823,  when  they  wore  .$2,022,0!  1 3, 
to  $5,402,030  08,  the  amount  in  1840;  showing 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  al)out  j^ 
to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent. — making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  thu  increase 
of  population,  about  3 13-10  to  1.  This  enormous 
increase  has  taken  place  although  a  largo  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  head,  cuii> 
sisting  of  salaries  to  offlccrs,  and  the  pay  ol 
members  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchangctl. 
The  next  yeor,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
$6,106,500.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  years  ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  additional  reduction  to  bring  tho  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

"  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items  :  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
HoiiwHS  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  tho 
duties  on  imports.    Tho  latter,  though  of  a 
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elinractcr  l>elonpinp;  to  the  civil  lipt,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  either  of  the  other  heads ;  hh  the 
« X|)ense8  incident  to  collectin);  the  customs,  arc 
deducted  from  the  receipts,  hefore  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

'•  The  contingent  expenses  (they  exchido  the 
pay  and  milea^re  of  nieml)er8)  of  the  Senate  in 
lh2.'{  were  ^12,841  07,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
%ij,:i4'j  5(i,  and  stationery  $lfi'H  51 ;  and  that 
of  the  House,  $37,848  95,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,;U4  41,  and  the  stationery  $3  677  71. 
Ill  1810,  tlie  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
were  $77,447  22,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$01,285  32,  and  the  stationery  $7,(JG1  77  ;  and 
that  of  the  House  $199,21!)  57,  of  which  the 
printing  co?t  $(J5,08G  40,  and  the  stationery 
$30,352  9'j.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  tiie 
two  Houses  together  rose  from  $50,090  02  to 
$270,000 ;  being  an  actual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  1,  and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, of  about  7  2-10  to  one.  But  as  enormous 
as  this  increase  is,  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  than  about  ten 
per  cent,  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calculated  to  make 
it  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the '  crease 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  membeu  (and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  greatly 
exceed  it),  the  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  $50,090  to  $55,759,  only  making  an  in- 
crease of  but  $5,009 ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  $270,000,  making  an  increase  of  $225,970. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view, 
the  contingent  expenses  in  1823  were  at  the  rate 
of  $144  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  $942.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra 
session,  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made  ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  be  done.  As  enormous  as  are  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  1  infer 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  expenditures 
under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  which  have 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
tliroughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

"  1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  particuler  examination, 
the  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
oil  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $700,099,  equal  to 
o  80-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports; 
and  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  $1,542,319  24, 
equal  to  14  13-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  58-100  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increase  of 
nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than 
dc'uble  the  amount  of  1823.  In  1839  it  rose 
to  $1,714,515. 

*'  JiVuni  these  facts,  there  ca;i  be  little  doubt 


that  more  than  a  million  ann'wUy  may  b« 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  contingent  ex- 
penses of  Congress,  and  the  collection  of  the 
customs,  without  touchinj?  the  other  i^reat  items 
comprised  under  the  civil  list,  the  executive  and 
judicial  departmentSj  the  foreign  intercourse, 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would  Ikt 
safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  a  lialf 
million  for  them." 

The  striking  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
statements  arc — That  the  civil  list  in  1821  was 
atujut  two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1839,  four 
and  a  half  millions;  and  in  1841,  six  millions 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress  during  the  same  periods  resjKW- 
tively,  were,  $50,000,  and  $270,000.  And  the 
collection  of  the  custom  house  revenue  at  the 
same  periods,  the  respective  sums  of  $700,000, 
and  $1,542,000.  These  several  sums  were  each 
considered  extravagant,  and  unjustifiable,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  speaking ;  and  each  was 
expected  to  feel  the  pruning  knife  of  retrench- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  all  have  risen  higher — 
inordinately  so — and  still  rising :  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  having  attained  17 
millions :  the  con'^ingent  expenses  of  Congress 
4  to  510,000:  and  the  collection  of  the  customs 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER   XCV. 

KE8IGNATI0N  AND  VALEDICTORY  OF  ME.  CLXY. 

In  the  month  of  M..  h,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clay 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  body,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  disclosed  his  reasons.  Neither  age, 
nor  infirmities,  nor  disinclination  for  public 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reasons.  Disgust, 
profound  and  inextinguishable,  was  the  ruling 
cause — more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  his  care- 
fully considered  address.  Superceusion  nt  the 
presidential  convention  of  his  party  to  make 
room  for  an  "  available  "  in  tbj  person  of 
General  Harrison— the  defection  of  Mr.  Tyler— 
the  loss  of  his  leading  measures — the  criminal 
catastrophe  of  the  national  bank  for  which  ho 
had  so  often  pledged  himself — and  the  insolent 
attacks  of  the  petty  adherents  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  two  Houses,  (too  annoying  for 
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his  'quanhiiity,  and  t(X)  contemptible  for  his 
rcpl s ):  all  these  causes  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
a  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  induced  this  with- 
drawal from  a  splendid  theatre  for  which,  it 
was  evident,  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
address  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early 
entrance  Uno  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium 
upon  its  powers  and  dignity  as  he  had  found  it, 
and  left  it.  Memory  went  back  to  that  early 
vear,  1800,  when  just  arrived  at  senatorial  age, 
lie  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
his  high  career — a  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
Ix'foro  him,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it.  After 
some  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 

"  And  now,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
nounce, formally  and  officially,  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  to 
nrcsent  the  last  motion  which  I  shall  ever  make 
within  this  body ;  buti  before  making  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I 'shall  be  pardoned  for  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body, 
which  took  place  in  December,  180('),  I  regarded 
it,  and  still  regard  it,  as  a  body  which  may  be 
compared,  without  disadvantage,  to  any  of  a 
similar  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
or  modern  times ;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
fei-ence  to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether 
it  bo  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
ability  which  I  shall  leave  behind  me  when  I 
retire  from  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
end  similar  political  institutions,  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  France  and  England,  for  example,  he 
was  sure  the  comparison  might  be  made  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In 
^•spect  to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies :  in 
England,  with  only  the  exception  of  the  peers 
uom  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
no  exception,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
of  these  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
Jelegatcd  authority,  but  derive  their  powers 
"roni  the  crown,  eitner  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobility  transmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, or  by  new  patents  as  occasion  required  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, we  have  the  proud  title  of  being  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  or  common- 
wealths. If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  England,  and  the  powers 
of  this  Senate,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  are 
far  greater  than  the  former.  In  both  those 
countries  they  have  the  legislative  power,  in 
both  the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  both  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  is  possessed  by  this  Senate ;  but  then  the 
»ast  and  undefined  and  undefinable  power,  the 
ireatj'-making  power,  or  at  least  a  particiiiation 
in  the  conclusions  of  treaties  with  ibreign 
jowers,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos- 


sessed by  neither  of  th<^  otlxTS.  Another 
power,  too,  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  th;»t 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation, 
which  is  ("bared  by  th's  Senate  with  the  cxt- 
cutivc  magistrate.  In  both  these  re.«|K'cts  we 
stand  upon  ground  different  from  that  Of-cu;  ied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  England  and  of  Fr!mo->. 
And  r  repeat,  that  with  re8j)ect  to  the  dignity 
which  ordinarily  prevails  in  this  liody,  and  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  its  members  during  tlio 
long  period  of  my  acquaintancti  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say.  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numlwrs,  the  com[)ari.son  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  cither  of  ancient  or  modern  times." 

He  then  gave  the  date  of  the  periofl  at  which 
he  had  formed  the  design  to  retire,  and  tlic 
motive  for  it — the  date  referring  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motive  to  find  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"  Sir,  I  have  long — full  of  attraction  as  public 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is — a 
service  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  seek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  to 
found  in  the  bobom  of  one's  family — in  private 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  liuvo 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  stnig 
gle  which  characterized  that  year." 

The  termination  of  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clay  in- 
tended to  retire :  the  determination  wiis  formed 
before  that  time — formed  from  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
party  by  a  process  of  intricate  and  trackless  fil- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  a  dreg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  effect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  more  disastrously  for  the  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay  could  have  been  elected  at 
that  time.  The  same  power  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  could  have  elected  him.  The 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it.  In  a  state  of 
suspension,  they  could  furnish,  w^ithout  detri- 
ment to  themselves,  the  funds  for  the  campaign. 
Affecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  government,  they 
could  create  distress :  and  thus  act  upon  the 
community  with  the  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  ail  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  (Gene- 
ral Harrison  in  a  hurrah !  and  could  have  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  have  been  a  reality — a  victory  bearing 
fruit:  with  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler- 
through  Providence  with  one,  and  defection  iu 
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the  othor — the  triumph,  achieved  at  so  great  ex- 
pense, became  ashes  in  the  moutiis  of  the  Tictors. 
He  then  gave  his  i-easons  for  not  resigning,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  tiie  elec- 
tion: it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  lii.s  mea-surus 
at  the  extra  session,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

"  Bi:t  I  learned  very  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
flections indued  prompted  mc  to  suppose  would 
take  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session ; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  my  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
storing, by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
j)rosperity  to  the  country,  which  had  been,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attenUmg 
the  extra  session,  which  was  called,  as  was  well 
known,  by  the  lamented  Harrison.  His  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  anew  aspect  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Had  he  lived,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  bo  accomplished  at 
tiiat  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  and  Congress  ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  be 
any  one  free  from  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  prejudice,  who  will  look  at  its 
transactions  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  I 
think,  the  country  generally  will  come,  that  if 
there  bo  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection 
with  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
tiuished  and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate,  Mr.  Clay  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  he  still  deferred  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  appeared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
its  ensuing  regular  session. 

'*  After  the  termination  of  that  session,  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  desirable  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retired ;  but  I  reconsidered  that  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  be  effected, 
either  upon  the  terms  proposed  or  in  some  man- 
ner which  would  be  equivalent.  But  events 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session — events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
certain  objects  at  the  extra  session — events 
whicli  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  me  to  attend  the 
egular  session,  and  whether  in  adversity  or  in 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  my 
friends.  But  I  came  here  with  the  purjwse, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate,  of  retiring 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  from  the  public  councils." 

Events  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  return 
to  the  regular  one.  He  does  not  say  what  those 
subsequent  events  were.  They  were  principally 
two— the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  wholly 
hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  of  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Webster  and  Gushing  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him.  The  hostility  of  the  cabinet 
was  nothing  to  him  personally ;  but  it  indicated 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  and  augured  an  indisposition  to  pro- 
mote any  of  his  measures.  This  augury  was 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  Congress  met.  The  admin- 
istration came  forward  with  a  plan  of  a  govern- 
ment bank,  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  gov- 
ernment paper — a  thing  which  he  despised  as 
much  as  the  democracy  did ;  and  which,  howso- 
ever impossible  to  succeed  itself)  was  quite 
sufficient,  by  the  diversion  it  created,  to  mar 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  national  bank. 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measures,  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adopted. 
The  bankrupt  act,  though  forced  upon  him,  had 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  was 
visibly  doomed  to  repeal.  The  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  had  become  a  political  mon- 
strosity in  the  midst  of  loans,  taxes  and  treasury 
notes  resorted  to  to  supply  its  loss:  and  the 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it.  The  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  for  which  he  was  so  much 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  which 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  had  run  its 
career  of  folly  and  delusion — had  left  the  Trea- 
sury without  revenue,  and  the  manufacturers 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  extra 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  one 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  assurance 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  bill ; 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  able  to  assure  the 
life  of  another  bill,  was  becoming  unable  to  save 
its  own.  Losing  his  own  measures,  he  saw 
those  becoming  established  which  he  had  most 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  circular  was  tak- 
ing effect  of  itself,  from  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  The  divorce  of  Bank 
and  State  was  becoming  absolute,  from  the  de- 
linquency of  the  banks.  There  was  no  prospect 
ahead  either  to  carry  new  measures,  or  to  8av« 
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old  ones,  or  to  o])posc  the  hated  ones.  All  was 
gloomy  ahead.  The  only  drop  of  consolation 
which  sweetened  the  cup  of  so  much  bitterness 
was  the  failure  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him.  That  parricidal  design  (for 
these  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
ploded in  its  formation — .aborted  in  its  concep- 
tion ;  and  left  those  to  abjure  whiggism,  and  ily 
from  its  toudi,  who  had  lately  combined  to  con- 
solidate Congress,  President  and  people  into  one 
solid  whig  mass.  With  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  carry  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
although  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  all-important  business  was  still 
on  the  anvil  of  legislation — to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  diplomatic  settlement,  to  embrace  ques- 
tions from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
known  Great  Britain  was  sending  out  a  special 
mission  to  effect.  But,  to  proceed  with  the  va- 
ledictory. Having  got  to  the  point  at  which 
he  was  to  retire,  the  veteran  orator  naturally 
threw  a  look  back  upon  his  past  public  course. 

"  From  the  year  1806,  the  period  of  my  enter- 
ing upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public  service, 
with  but  short  intervals,  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 
vices which  I  may  have  rendered  during  my 
long  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak.  History,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me, 
and  posterity — if  a  recollection  of  any  humble 
service  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  —  will  be  the  best, 
truest,  and  most  impartial  judges;  and  to  them 
I  defer  for  a  decision  upon  their  value.  But, 
upon  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak. 
As  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  they 
are  subjects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
may  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 
their  progress  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 
known  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  hur^an 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  repeating  again  a  declaration  which  I 
made  thirty  years  ago :  that  whatever  error  I 
may  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have 
committed  many  during  my  public  service — I 
may  appeal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives — that  I  have 
sought  no  personal  aggrandizement — no  promo- 
tion from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 
ures on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act — that  1 
have  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
heart,  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  country." 
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With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  coiirsj*' 
was  rcatlily  associated  the  recollection  of  ttio 
friends  who  had  suiiportod  him  in  his  long  aiil 
eventful,  and  somttiuKs,  stormy  c.ireer. 

"  But  I  have  not  been  unsu.staincd  during  tliia 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
Jwnefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted,  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  friends  —  friends  who 
knew  me,  and  appreciated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  bf;ing 
all  the  ottering  that  I  can  make  for  their  long 
continued,  i)ersevering  and  devoted  friendship." 

Tlicse  were  general  thanks  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country  ;  but  there  were  special  thanks  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  him  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

"  But,  sir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friend.^, 
dispersed  throughout  this  continent,  what  shall 
I  Ba}' — what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  Stnte 
whose  humble  servitor  I  am  ?  I  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  fatiir's  smile — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperfect  and  ina<lt- 
quato  education,  limited  to  the  means  applica- 
ble to  such  a  boy ; — but  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  caressed 
with  parental  fondness — patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolicited,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  the  world,  calumniated 
by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  me  her  impenetrable  shield,  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  of  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  by  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits  ; 
and  that  I  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last  remains 
under  her  generous  soil,  with  the  remains  of  her 
gallantand  patriotic  sons  who  have  preceded  me." 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
faithful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  foes,  whom  he  might  forgive,  but  not  forget. 
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•'  Yet,  sir,  during;  fliis  lonjj  period,  I  Imvo  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  public  men,  in  this  anil 
other  countries.  I  hnve  been  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  ol)ject  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  cahimny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  M'ith  composure,  but  I  have 
borne  it  witliont  crontinp;  any  disturbance.  I 
liavc  borne  it,  waiting  in  imshaken  and  un- 
doubtinpj  confidence,  that  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  nil  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  injury 
could  deprive  me,  that  I  did  not  dcf-ervc  them, 
and  that  lie  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
galled  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  from  which  it  came  as  for  the  offence 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, lavished  upon  him  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin' with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — Mr.  Tyler  having  attained  his  liighest 
Jionors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Jlr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  convention 
(whereby  he  became  both  the  second  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
the  excessive  affection  which  ho  displayed  for 
Mr.  Clay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  specially : 

"  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me ;  ^  and  I 
have  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator  I 
Dictator  !  The  idea  of  dictatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions ;  and  there,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
tills  tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  unlimited  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  the  power  of  raising  aiinies,  and  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have 
been  a  dictator,  what  have  been  the  powers 
with  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Have  I  pos- 
sessed an  army,  a  navy,  revenue  ?  Have  I  had 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment? Have  I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power 
wiuitever  i  Sir,  if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I 
(hinlc  those  who  apply  the  cpithci  to  me  must 
kt  least  admit  two  things :    i>i  ihe  first  place. 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distin;:ui3hcd  by 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deeds  of 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  they 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  place 
(though  I  <lo  not  know  when  its  commencement 
bears  date,  but  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  Is  in- 
tended to  be  averred,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  been  invest- 
ed with,  or  have  nsuriwd  the  dictatorship,  I 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  power 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  assigned  by 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  long 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well  bound  together,  without  the  usual 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.  It  was 
a  marvel  that,  without  power  and  patronage 
(for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  passed  in 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  Congress),  he 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedly  to  keep  so 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  unresist- 
ingly. The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  close  in- 
spection of  his  character.  He  had  great  talents, 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  ho  led.  He  had 
eloquence — superior  in  popular  effect,  but  not 
equal  in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  others. 
But  his  temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  strong, 
and  his  courage  daring  j  and  these  qualities, 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead  and  su- 
premacy in  his  party — where  he  was  always 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  politicians. 
It  was  a  galling  thing  to  the  President  Tyler, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  oflBce,  to 
see  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  mere  opposi- 
tion member  at  the  head  of  a  great  one— the 
solid  body  of  the  whiga  standing  firm  around 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  some  flankers  and  fol- 
lowers came  to  him ;  and  they  importunate  for 
reward  until  they  got  it.  Dictatorship  was  a 
natural  expression  of  resentment  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  applied 
— and  lavishly — and  in  all  places :  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  House,  in  the  public  press,  in  con- 
versation, and  in  the  manifesto  which  Mr.  Gush- 
ing put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  him.  But 
they  all  forgot  to  tell  that  this  imputed  dictator- 
ship at  the  extra  session,  took  place  after  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and 
a"  a  consequence  of  that  defection — some  leader 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  party  together 
after  losing  the  two  chiefs  they  had  elected — 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  treachery. 
This  account  settled,  he  turned  lO  a  more  genial 
topic — that  of  friendship ;  and  to  make  atone- 
ment, reconciliation  and  peace  with  all  the  sen- 
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ators,  and  thoy  were  not  a  few,  with  whom  he  | 
had  had  some  rotiph  encounters  in  the  fierce 
ilehatc.  UnafTcctedly  ncknowledgin;;  some  im- 
perfection of  temper,  he  implored  fortjiveness 
from  all  whom  he  had  ever  offended,  and  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  hrother 
member. 

"  Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  warm,  my 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  str- 
vice  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  liave  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  suft- 
ijosed  to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fultilling  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this 
scat ;  they  have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous services  in  the  public  councils,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eleven  years,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charac- 
terized my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
my  opinions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to 
use  language  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  \m- 
pracious  interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  any  circum- 
stance of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
uow  make  the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all, 
without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I 
leave  the  Senate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.  I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  that  we  shall  mutually  consign  to  per- 
petual oblivion  whatever  of  personal  animosities 
or  jealousies  may  have  arisen  between  us  dur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  with  mind." 

This  moving  appeal  was  strongly  responded 
to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  time 
— deferred  for  a  moment  by  a  glowing  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
and  his  own  solemn  farewell  to  the  Senate. 

"  And  now,  allow  mo  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  cre- 
dentials of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is 
present  to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  President, 
any  void  could  be  created  by  my  withdrawal 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  Bucces- 
-jor,  whose  urbanity,  gallant  bearing,  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  rare  and  uncommon 
powers  of  debate,  are  well  known  already  in 
advance  to  the  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
credentials  be  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment that  the  oath  required  be  administered. 
And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am  about  to  do  from 
the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  pro.it  and  patrintio 
objects  f(ir  which  it  was  instifulcd,  may  hi-  ao- 
romplished — that  the  destiny  desifrncd  for  it  bv 
the  framiTS  of  tlie  constitution  may  l»e  fnllilliii 
— that  the  delilx-rations,  nrnv  and  hereafitr.  in 
which  it  may  cnpa^e  for  tlie  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  tlie  preservation  an! 
maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  be.-t 
interests  at  home.  I  retirt'  from  you.  Mr.  I'rc- 
sident,  I  know,  at  a  p^ritwl  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment.  I  wisli  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  the  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices:  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  reproaches  should  fall  on 
account  of  that  imfortunate  condition,  1  think  [ 
may  appeal  tt)  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  tliat 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embar- 
rassments and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  Jlay  the  blessings  of  Ileaven  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  it  J  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  fame,  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  res])ective  constituencies, 
may  they  all  meet  there  that  most  joyous  an<l 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen,  '  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  Mr.  President,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long, 
a  last,  a  friendly  farewell." 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  He  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  little  inclination  to  go  on  with  business  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  could  not  help  partici- 
pating in  the  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
siilly  prevailed,  that  something  wiis  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  so  considered  in  his- 
tory. And  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  bet- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment :  which  motion  was 
made  and  agreed  to.  Senators,  and  especially 
those  who  had  had  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  from  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ; 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  the  last ;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommendable  for  any  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay — if  another  should  c\xt 
appear— to  attempt  its  imitation. 
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CHAPTER    XCVI. 

MII.ITAl'.T  DEPARTMKNT:   I'KOGnESS  OF  ITS  KX- 
I'ENSE. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  working  of  '.i.e  govern- 
ment, ot  which  that  part  of  the  citizens  wiio 
live  upon  their  own  industry  si  ould  look  more 
closely,  than  into  its  expenditures.  The  pre- 
press of  expense  in  every  branch  ;  f  the  public 
service  should  be  their  constant  care ;  and  for 
that  purpose  retrospective  views  are  necessary, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  given  scaio  view  of 
this  progress  and  comparison  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles — that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  dcpartmtint,  and  then  seeing  the 
effective  force  produced,  and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years— 1822  to  1842 — in  the  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations ;  and  it  furnishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  examination,     lie  said : 

"  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  the 
engineer,  the  topographical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  of  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  official  and  exact  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  the  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
'19,  '20,  and  '21,  respectively,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  bo  proper  to 
add,  which  I  can  with  confidence,  that  the  com- 
parative expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  favorable 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  something 
more  so. 

"With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  the  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  year. 
The  average  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  year  1821,  including  officers,  professors,  ca- 


dets, and  soldiers,  was  8,109,  and  the  proportior 
of  ofllccrH,  including  the  professors  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  including  ca<let«, 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  expenditiirc  $2,180.- 
093  53,  equal  to  <J2C3  91  for  each  individual. 
The  estimate  for  the  army  pro|)er  for  1842,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  is  $4,453,370  1(5. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army,  according  to 
the  return  accompanying  the  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  wad  ll,l(i9.  As.sumiii;^ 
this  to  Ik'  the  average  strength  for  this  year,  ami 
adding  for  the  average  number  of  the  Academy, 
professors  and  cadets.  300,  it  will  give  within  a 
very  small  fraction  $390  for  each  individual, 
making  a  difference  of  $130  in  favor  of  1821. 
How  far  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  additional 
ey»>enso  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  compared 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  justify 
this  increase,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  In 
other  respects,  I  should  suppose,  there  ought 
to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase,  as  thu 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  ibrago,  and  other 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  transportation,  aii', 
I  presume,  cheaper  than  in  1821.  The  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  solders  I  would  suppose  to  be 
less  in  1842,  than  in  1821,  and  of  course,  as  far 
as  that  has  infiuence,  the  expense  of  the  former 
ought  to  be  less  per  man  than  the  latter.  With 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  between  the 
expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for  this  yeai', 
I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  com- 
parison between  the  former  and  the  j-ear  1837. 
I  select  that  year,  because  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men  (a 
very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the  expendi- 
ture) are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

"  On  turning  to  document  165  (H.  R.,  2d  sess., 
2Cth  Con.),  a  letter  will  bo  found  from  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  com- 
parative statement,  in  detail,  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  proper,  including  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  the  years  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '40.  The 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  first  of  these  years, 
including  officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers, 
was  8,107,  being  two  less  thon  in  1821.  The 
proportion  of  officers  and  professors,  to  the  ca- 
dets and  soldiers,  11  46-100,  being  72-100  more 
than  1821.  The  expenditure  for  1837,  $3,308,- 
011,  being  $1^127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man,  mcluding  officers,  professors,  ca- 
dets, and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $408,03,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1821  by  $144  12  per  man.  It  appears 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expense 
per  man  rose  in  1838  to  $464  35 ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  at  the  time,  to 
say,  that  it  declined  under  his  administration, 
the  next  year,  to  $381  05 ;  an^  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  03.  There  is  no  statement  for 
the  year  1841 ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  prices,  there  ought  ;o  be  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  cost,  especially  during  the 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  article  which 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  army.    As- 
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suming that  the  avernpo  ptrongth  of  the  army 
will  be  kept  equal  to  the  rtum  nci-ompanying 
the  President's  mefsaL'e,  and  ti>at  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  should  l)C  ri'duced  to  tiie  stand- 
anl  of  1><21,  the  cxpcnFe  of  the  army  would  not 
exceed  S2,895,C8(»,  making  a  diH'erenee,  com- 
p.ired  with  the  estimates,  of  Sl,-'>57,*)84 ;  but 
that,  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater 
expense  of  the  dragoons,  cannf>t  be  exi)ected. 
Having  no  certain  information  how  much  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  increase<l  from  those 
causes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductions ;  but,  unless  the  inciease 
of  pay,  and  the  increased  cost  l)eoause  of  the 
dragoons  are  very  grcai,  it  ought  to  be  very 
considerable. 

"  I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  in  1818,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  to  be  l$3.702,4'J5, 
at  a  cost  of  §451  57  per  man,  including  officers, 
professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduced  it 
:n  1821  to  §2,180,098,  at  a  cost  of  $203  91 ;  and 
making  a  differenco  between  the  two  years,  in  the 
aggregate  expenses  of  the  army,  of  §1,522,397, 
and  .§185  06  per  man.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
great  fall  in  prices  in  the  interval ;  but  allowing 
for  that,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  army,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there 
was  still  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
§103  95.  This  great  reduction  was  effected 
without  stinting  the  service  or  diminishing  the 
supplies,  either  in  quantity  or  qualitj'.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  botli,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  It  was  effected  through  an 
efficient  organization  of  the  staff',  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  of  its  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great 
expense  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
principally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
the  application  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
law.  There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation in  the  army  now.  I  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  universal  extravagance  which 
pervaded  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  government  and  individuals,  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  service." 

This  is  an  instructive  period  at  which  to  look. 
In  the  year  1821,  when  ilr.  Calhoun  was  Secre- 
tary at  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 
tary service  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 
in  round  numbers,  204  dollars  per  man :  in  the 
year  1839,  when  Sir.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 
and  the  Florida  war  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 
was  380  dollars :  in  the  year  1842,  the  second 
year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Florida 
war  still  continuing,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man : 
now,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  dollars  a  man. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  has  in- 
creased near  three  fold  in  the  short  space  of 


about  one  dozen  years.  The  same  rcpult  will 
1k'  shown  by  taking  tlie  viow  of  thcM?  inrren-^cd 
exjH'nses  in  a  different  furm — that  of  agpregatifl 
of  men  and  of  coi«t.  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1X21  was  8, lull  men,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  .§2,180,09:5:  in  18:i9  the  aggregate 
(if  the  army  was  about  8.000  )nen — the  eo^t 
§;?,.",(  18,0(10:  in  1842  the  return  of  the  anny 
was  11,109 — the  appropriation  asked  for,  and 
obtained  §4,4.')3,370.  Now,  18.')4,  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  is  10,342 — the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters !  that  is  to  say, 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842,  the  it)8t  is  upwards  of  six  millions  more. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — fully  keeping  up  with  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  tliis  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pniniiig 
knife  at  the  right  place — the  army  and  navy  : 
he  did  not  fncludc  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
which  gJive  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  enormous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  the  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  tape, 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  said : 

"There  you  m.iy  retrench  millions!  in  the 
expenses  of  Congress,  you  retrench  pieayuno. 
You  never  will  retrench  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  ho 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  to  twenty  millions.  Wm 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  effected  by  ciittiisg 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  cutting  down  the  salaries  o<" 
the  door-keepers?  How  much  could  be  le- 
trenched  in  that  way  ?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
real  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determination  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  had  more  merit  than  the  other 
party.  H»  came  here  as  an  humble  follower  of 
those  who  went  for  retrenchment ;  and,  so  help 
him  God,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  hf  re,  he 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  military  and  naval  foice. 
Well,  what  was  the  corresponding  action  of  tlie 
Executive  on  this  subjects  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increa.se  the  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additions  proposed  to  the  armed 
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foiTO.  an  he  observed  yesterday,  fifteen  millions 
woiilil  not  provide  for.  AVIiere  was  the  Hpirit 
of  relrenrtitncnt  on  the  part  of  the  Kxcciitive, 
which  Congress  had  a  pij,dit  to  cx|)ect  ?  IFow 
li:id  ho  met  the  Bpirit  manifested  by  Congress 
li>r  retrenchment  of  tlio  expenditures  of  the 
povertmient  ?  iiy  words — words—and  nothing 
I'lse  but  words." 

A  retrenchment,  to  bo  cflecttial,  requires  the 
I'redidcnt  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  oven  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little:  but  they 
hhould  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  "cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,"  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  tho  election  of  a 
Picsident  who  will  bo  on  the  side  of  republican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  certain  that  20  millions,  on  tlicse 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
time  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

PAI'KU  MONEY  PAYMKNTS;  ATTEMPTED  BY  TriK 
VKDEliAL  (50VEUNMENT:  llESISTEU:  Mil.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH. 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  ond  gold  was  now  verging  to  a  crisis. 
'J'hc  gold  bill,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834  :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
currency  had  gone  up  from  twenty  millions  to 
one  hundred.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
specie  in  the  country  as  there  was  in  1832, 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  bo  solid 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
business  of  the  count-y  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use :  for  these  100  millions,  if 
allowed  to  circulate  and  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  hands  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  the  business  of  one  thou- 
sand millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  in  Us  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency  :  and  the  national  bank  having 
failed,  and  all  the  efforts  to  get  up  paper  money 
uiiichines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
fiscal  corporation,  and  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing proved  abortive,  recourse  was  had  to  trra 
sury  no*e8,  with  the  quality  of  re-issuability  at 
tachc<l  to  them.  I'revious  issues  had  been  upon 
the  footing  of  any  other  promissory  note :  when 
once  paid  at  the  trea.sury,  it  was  cxtingnished 
and  cancelled.  Now  they  were  niude  re-issu- 
able,  like  common  bank  notes ;  and  a  limited 
issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  bicunic  unlimited 
from  its  faculty  of  successive  emission.  The 
new  admini.stratii>n  converted  these  notes  into 
currency,  to  be  offered  to  the  creditors  of  the 
government  in  the  j)roportion  of  two-thirds 
paper,  and  one-third  specie  ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  liead  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  constrain- 
ed to  take  their  dues  in  this  compound  of  paper 
and  specie.  Mr.  Benton  determined  to  resist 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  unconstitutional  ten- 
der, and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  resist- 
ance. For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  dmwn 
for  a  few  days'  compensation  as  senator,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  collec- 
tion, inscribed,  "  the  hard,  or  a  protest."  The 
hard  was  not  delivered :  the  protest  followed : 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  brought  the  case  before 
the  'Vnate,  and  the  people,  in  a  way  which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  register  of  the  Congress  de- 
bates (and  which  were  sufficient  for  their  ob- 
jects as  the  forced  tender  of  the  paper  money 
was  immediately  stopped) : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  oiler  a  resolution,  and  to 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  upon  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he 
would  read.     He  then  read  as  follows : 

[COMPENSATION  NO.  149.] 

Office  of  Secbetaby  or  the  Senatr  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
W ABHi.NGTON,  31bt  January,  ISM. 

Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Washington, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  or  order 

one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 

§142        (Signed)    Asbury  Dickens, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(Endorsed).      E^  "  The  hard,  or  a  protest, 

"  Thomas  H.  Benton.'" 

District  of  Columhia, 

Wasliingloii  County,  Set: 

Be  it  known.  That  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  1842, 1,  George  Sweeny,  Notary  Pub- 
lic, by  lawful  authority  duly  commissioned  and 
sworn,  dwelling  in  the  County  and  District 
aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  presented  at  the  bank  of 
Washington,  the  original  check   whereof  th* 
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ibove  is  a  true  copy,  and  dcmaiuled  lluTi'  pay- 
ment of  till'  sum  of  money  in  the  saiil  cluck 
fp'.'fiflcd,  whorennto  tho  casliicr  of  said  bunk 
answered :  "  Tho  whole  amount  cannot  bo  paid 
in  specie,  aa  treasury  notes  alone  have  been  de- 
posited hero  to  meet  tho  Secretary  of  the  >\  n- 
utc'n  checks  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
l^arinp  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  tho  residue 
in  specie." 

Therefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
nforesaid,  have  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
do  solemnly  protest,  a^'ainst  tho  drawer  and 
cn<lorser  of  this  said  check,  and  all  others  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
or  rc-exchangc,  charges,  damages,  and  interests, 
sufl'ered  and  to  bo  suirered  for  want  of  pay- 
ment thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  lieietmto 
l-  ,  set  my  hand  and  atlixed  my  Seal 
[SEALj     jjotjjri.^!^   tijig  jir^t  ^j^^  ^,f  y^;]^r\x- 

ary,  1842. 

GkOROE  SWKENY, 

Notary  Public. 
Protesting,  ^1  75. 
Pwecordcd  in  Protest  Book,  G.  S.  No.  4,  page  315. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  paper  explained  itself.  It 
was  a  check  and  a  protest.  The  check  was 
headed  ^'•compensation.^''  and  was  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  due 
to  him  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
Congress.  It  had  been  presented  at  the  proper 
place  for  payment,  and  it  would  bo  seen  by  tho 
protest  that  payment  was  refused,  unless  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  consent  to  receive  two-thirds 
paper  and  about  one-third  specie.  lie  objected 
to  this,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
words :  "  The  hard,  or  a  pioteat."  Under  in- 
structions the  protest  came,  and  with  it  nota- 
rial fees  to  the  amount  of  $1,75,  which  were 
paid  in  tho  hard.  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  what 
had  happened  to  himself,  here  at  the  seat  of 
government ;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  others,  and  all  over  the  Union. 
He  presumed  tho  time  had  arrived  when  paper 
money  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
notes,  were  to  be  universal,  and  when  eyery 
citizen  would  have  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  imposition  upon  his 
rights,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  such  a  state  of  things  involved.  Some 
might  not  be  in  a  situation  to  submit.  Necessity, 
stronger  than  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
Biibmit ;  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
situation  to  resist ;  and,  though  attended  with 


'<omo  loss  and  iiconvenienco,  it  was  flieir  duty 
to  do  so.    Tyranny  nuist  Iw  resisted  ;  uppriH- 
sion  must  be  resisted  ;  violation  of  the  t'nn. '' 
tution   must  Ih;  resisted;  folly  or  wickcdin 
must  1)0  resisted  :  otherwise  there  is  an  end  ol 
law,  of  liljerty,  and  of  ri>;ht.     The  (.'overnuunt 
becomes  omnipotent,  and  rides  and  rules  over  n 
prostrate  country,  as   it  pleases.     Besistaiice 
to  tho  tyranny  or  folly  of  a  government  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  which  somebody  mu-^t 
perforin,  and  the  performanco  of  which  is  al- 
ways  disagreeable,  and   sometimes  'expensive 
and  hazardous.     Mr.   IIiimi)den    resisted    tho 
payment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  money,  time,  labor,  losses 
of  every  kind,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  his 
life.     His  share  of  the  ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-in- 
terest would  have  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  put  up  with  tho  injtny. 
But  a  feeling  of  patriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  himself — to  resist  for  the 
beneCt  of  those  who  could  not  resist  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  countr}',  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.   Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  save  the  people  of  England  from  op- 
pression, and  the  constitution  from  violation. 
Some  person  mus;  resist  tho  payment  of  psiper 
money  here,  to  save  the  people  from  oppression, 
and  the  Constitution  from  violation;  and  if  per- 
sons in  station,  and  at  tho  seat  of  government 
will  not  do  it,  who  shall  ?    Sir,  resistance  must 
be  made ;  the  safety  of  tho  country,  and  of  the 
Constitution  demands  it.  It  must  be  made  hero : 
for  here  is  tho  source  and  presence  of   tho 
tyranny.    It  must  be  made  by  some  one  in  sta- 
tion :  for  tho  voice  of  those  in  private  life  could 
not  be  heard.    Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  doing  it — and  I  do  it 
with  the  less  reluctance  because  it  is  in  my  lino, 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
j  it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  paper  money 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  solitary  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  without  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  ol 
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kot'jiiriK  lip  but  liy  forced  pnyincntH  of  j)ai)cr 
iiiiiiii'y,  wliif h  it  Ktriki'S  from  day  to  <lny  t<>  forcv 
into  the  hunds,  and  to  ntop  tlie  iiu>ntli><  of  iti^ 
iiii|i()rtiiniitu  crvditoiD.  TliiH  ih  itH  roiulitiiin  ; 
and  it  iri  tiiv  natiiml  rcHult  of  the  folly  wiiiih 
threw  uway  the  land  revenue— which  rp])inlid 
the  imril  money  cluiiso  of  the  inileiK'iident  treas- 
ury— wliieli  repealed  tlie  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  Hmail  notes  by  the  federal  government — 
V  hich  bus  made  war  upon  gold,  and  protected 
paper — and  which  now  deraandn  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  manufactory  of  paper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  uso  of  the  federal 
govenuneut.  Its  present  condition  \h  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  measures ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
it  must  bo  far  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  the  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  government  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum ;  the  first  year  is  not  yet  out ;  it  hae 
already  had  a  revenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  twelve  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  five  mil- 
lions :  and  with  all  this,  it  declares  a  deficit ,  and 
fchows  its  insolvency,  by  denying  money  to  its 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  paper,  or 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  whig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country ! 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
friend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
bhame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  tlic  constitu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  are  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  every 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  upon 
it  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  favorite  phrase  ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions in  contempt  of  this  bill  and  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays — one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  1840 — at  Wheel- 
ing, in  Virginia,  by  two  gentlemen  (Mr,  Tyler  and 
Mr.  Webster),  now  high  functionaries  in  this 
government,  in  which  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  in  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834 ;  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  in  gold. 
Every  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it.  Now 
ihe  scene  is  reversed.    Gold  is  gone  ;  paper  has 


come.  Forced  paymentM,  and  forrc<l  tinderK  f/f 
pn|)er,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  admiIli^t^ution! 
and  empty  purses  may  now  bo  held  up  willi 
truth,  and  with  Korrow,  as  the  emblem  l>oth  of 
the  administration  and  its  creditors, 

The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  things, 
Mr.  It.  saiil,  ho  would  not  further  invest i;;ate  nt 
present.  Thi-  remedy  was  the  point  now  to  bo 
attended  to.  'i  he  government  creditor  was  suf- 
fering ;  the  constitution  was  bleeding ;  the  chu- 
racttr  of  the  country  was  sinking  into  disgrace ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  opply  u 
remedy  to  ko  many  disas'xrs.  He,  Mr.  B.,  saw 
the  remedy ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  upply 
it.  The  power  was  in  c  the:  hands ;  and  to  them 
hu  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiry  which  the 
present  condition  of  things  imperiously  refjuired 
of  Congress  to  make. 

Jlr.  15.  said  hero  was  i  forced  payment  of  pa- 
per money — a  forced  tender  of  paper  money— 
and  forced  loans  from  the  citizens.  The  loan  to 
bo  forced  out  of  him  was  iSllOO,  at  G  per  cent. ; 
but  ho  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  should 
resist  the  loan.  Those  who  have  money  will 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  refuse  to  lend  it  to  an 
administration  which  throws  away  its  rich  pearl 
— tho  land  revenue.  'J'ho  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Mangum]  proposes  n  reduction  of 
the  pay  of  the  members  by  way  of  i"  lief  to  tho 
Treasury,  but  Mr.  B.  had  no  notiou  of  submit- 
ting to  it :  ho  had  no  notion  of  submitting  to  a 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  administration 
to  riot  in  extravogance,  and  to  expend  in  a  sin- 
gle illegal  commission  in  New  York  (tho  Poin- 
dexter  custom  house  inquisition),  more  than 
the  whole  proposed  saving  from  the  members' 
pay  would  amount  to.  He  had  no  notion  of 
submitting  to  such  curtailments,  and  would  pre- 
fer the  true  remedy,  that  of  restoring  tho  land 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination ;  and  also  re- 
storing economy,  democracy,  and  hard  money  to 
power. 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  tho 
payments  now  made,  or  offered  to  be  made,  by 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  Whe- 
ther the  same  are  made  in  hard  money  or  in  pa- 
per money  1  Whether  the  creditors  have  their 
option  ?  Whether  the  government  paper  is  at 
a  discount  ?  And  what  remedy,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  government  to  keep  its  fiiitb 
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with  iU  prc<litor».  no  a.<i  to  tnre  thrm  fn>m  I<m«i, 
(hvCunstitution  frutn  Tiolatinti,  niul  tlio  cuuiitry 
l"X)m  disgrace  / " 


CIIArXKR  XCVIII. 

CASK  OK  TIIK  AMKi:lCAN  IIUIO  CllKnl.h;  WITII 
sr.AVKS  KOli  NKW  ()I!I,KANS,  CAUKIKI)  IIV 
MCTINY  INTO  NASSAf,  AM»  TIIK  BLAVJ'jJ 
LIllKUATEl*. 

At  this  time  took  i)lncc  one  of  thojio  liborutions 
of  slaves  in  voyages  between  our  own  ports,  of 
wliich  there  had  already  been  four  insiuncea; 
but  no  ouo  under  circuniKtnnccs  of  such  crinio 
Rnd  outrape.  Mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed 
accompanied  this  fifth  instance  of  slaves  libe- 
rated by  British  authorities  while  on  the  voy- 
age from  one  American  4)ort  to  another.  The 
brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  among  other  cargo, 
having  135  slaves  on  board.  AVhcn  out  a  week, 
and  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
thcro,  in  tho  night,  manifesting  itself  instantly 
and  unexpectedly  upon  tho  officers  and  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  tho  passengers.  Tho  mutineers, 
armed  with  knives  and  handspikci,  rushed  to 
the  cabin,  where  tho  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
wile  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  asleep.  They  were  knocked  down,  stab- 
bed and  killed,  except  as  they  could  save  them- 
i^elves  in  the  dark.  In  a  few  minutes  tho  muti- 
iieera  were  masters  of  tho  vessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  according  to  their  mind.  All 
the  slaves  except  tho  19  were  conflned  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
tlicm,  OS  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
many  of  them  weeping  and  praying — some  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  save  themselves.  Tho  living,  among  tho 
officers,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  up, 
and  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.  They 
first  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried  to 
Liberia—a  design  which  was  relinquished  upor 
representations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
provisions  for  a  quarter  of  the  voyage.  They 
then  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  tho 
breast  of  the  severely  wounded  captam,  menaced 
nim  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Of  cnurw  he  mmplinl,  ami 
•  tifOMl  fur  N'oAnau,  in  tho  ixliuol  of  I'mvitl'iui-. 
The  liven  of  bin  wife  and  rliililrtii  wtTi-  n|inrcd , 
and  they,  with  other  mirvivini'  wbite-i,  wi'ir  or- 
lieri'd  into  the  forward  imld.  Mii.-t(  r.s  of  tlir 
ship,  the  111  niutiiiefri*  took  postHeHxion  of  the 
cabin — ate  tlieiv— ami  had  their  roiihultations 
in  that  place.  All  tho  oihir  nlnves  w(t«'  riu'or- 
ouNly  confined  in  the  hold,  and  fiars  expivssiMl 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  mufineriH.  Not 
one  joined  them.  The  airuiavits  of  llie  master 
and  crew  taken  at  NaKsaii,  say; 

"  None  but  tho  19  wfut  into  the  cabin.   They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  oii  dick  as  tliey 
had  <onc  tho  whole  voyajre.    The  19  were  fiv- 
quently  closely  engnged  in  secret  conversation, 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  ai)peare<i 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.     The  others 
were  quiet  an<l  did  not  associate  with  tii"  nuiti- 
neers.   The  only  words  that  passed  l)etween  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  <jruh,  or  something  of  tlio 
kind,    Tho  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.    The  19  drank  liquor  in  tho 
cabin  and  invited  tho  whites  to  join  them,  but 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  tlie  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  tho  cooking  for  all  but  tho  19 
should  be  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  tho 
same  cook  for  them.   Tho  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.     Tlio 
others  said  nothing  about  it.    They  were  much 
afraid  of  tho  nineteen.     They  remained  forward 
of  tho  mainmast.  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  tho  brig,  and  stayed  there 
tho  whole  time  or  wei-e  on  watch.    The  only 
knives  found  after  the  aflray,  were  two  sheath 
knives  belonging  to  the  sailors.     The  captain's 
bowic  knife  and  tho  jack  knife.     None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives.     Madison 
sometimes  had  tho  bowio  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it.  No  other  negro  was  seen  with  that 
knife.    On  Monday  afternoon  Madison  got  the 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  ho  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.     The  nineteen  paraded  tho 
deck  armed,  while  tho  other  negroes  behaved 
precisely  as  they  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
About  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  they  made  the  light  of  Abaco. 
Ben  had  the  gun.    About  10  o'clock  p.  m.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  came  on  deck  as  already 
stated.      Mcrritt  and  GifTord  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternately  kept  watch.    Ben,  Madison, 
Ruffin  and  Morris  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  Nassau,  with  knives  drawn.    So  close 
was  the  watch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
the  brig.    Neither  passengers,  officers  or  sailors 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  performed  their  usual  duties." 
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Arrivpil  nt  Xaf-iiii.  n  pilot  rami'  on  lioani — 
ill  till-  null  ill  his  Ixiat  liciiiif  iu^i-ikh.  lit'  and 
hit  uion  on  ciniin^;  on  l)oar(l,  iniiiKleil  with  the 
hlavjM,  uii>l  tolil  llicm  they  Wfif  frrc  men — that 
Ihcy  hhidilil  >;()  on  nhoiv,  ami  noviT  \iv  carriiil 
\wny  friiiii  ihin-.  'J'lie  rcfrnlur  (|iiaiantino odicir 
then  cjiiiiu  on  hoard,  to  ulioiii  (iillord,  lirst 
niati-  of  the  TtS8el,  related  all  the  oiixiiniHtanre« 
of  the  mutiny,  (ioiiij;  UMliore  with  the  quaran- 
tine otiicer.  (jlidoid  related  all  the  Kameeircnni- 
HtanccH  to  the  (iuvernor  of  the  JHlund,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Naswau.  The  consul, 
In  hihalf  of  the  vescel  and  all  interested,  i-c- 
qiiested  that  a  guard  should  he  «ent  on  hoard 
to  protect  tlio  vessel  and  carpo,  iind  keep  the 
elavcH  on  board  until  it  could  he  known  what 
was  to  be  (lone.  The  Governor  did  ho — sending 
n  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  Holdicrs  in  Ihitish 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  uflldavits  then  say : 

"From  Tuesday  the  lOth,  till  Friday  tlie  12th 
day  of  November,  they  tied  Ueu  Ulacksmith, 
Addison,  lliillin,  :ind  Morris,  put  them  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  over  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled-  with  the  negroes, 
and  told  tlio  women  they  were  free,  nnd  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Capt. 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  tlic  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  McCargo,  in 
j)icriencc  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  fool- 
ish they  were,  that  they  had  not,  when  they 
rose,  killed  all  the  wliites  on  b  ard,  and  run  the 
vessel  ashore,  and  then  they  w  '>uid  Imvo  been 
free,  and  there  would  Imvo  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  oflicers  and  soldiers  were  changed  at  9 
o'clock.  A.M.  There  arc  500  regular  soldiers 
on  the  island,  divided  into  four  equal  companies, 
commanded  by  four  oilicers,  called  captains. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  stationed  every 
night,  and  they  put  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
puaid  over  the  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apparently  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  in  the  town  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thousand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen's  attorney-general  for 
thii  part  of  her  AVest  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  the  United  States  consul,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  persons  on  board  in 
iclation  to  the  mutiny.  That  being  done,  the 
ittorney-goneral  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
justody  of  the  captain  and  his  guard  of  24  negro 


soldierjt,  and  onhTcd  thrin  upon   the  quarter 
deck.     The  olIldavitH  then  continue  : 

'•Tliero  were  about  fifty  Itoatn  lying  niumi 
the  brig,  nil  filled  with  men  fpin  the  hhorc, 
armed  with  cIiiIm),  and  subject  to  tiie  oidi'r<jf 
the  attorney-general,  nncl  awaiting  u  signal  from 
one  of  the  civil  magistrates  ;  a  shiop  was  toweil 
from  the  shore  by  some  of^  our  boats,  and  an- 
chored near  the  brig— this  sloop  was  also  filled 
with  men  armed  with  clubs  ;  all  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  negroes.  The  fleet  of  boats  wan 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pilot  who 
piloted  the  brig  into  the  harbor.  This  jiilot, 
partly  before  the  signal  was  given  by  one  of  the 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  they  would  get 
through  the  business  ;  that  they  had  their  time 
and  ho  wanted  his. 

"The  attorney-general  here  st.pped  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  addivssing  himself  to  all  the 
persons  except  the  nineteen  who  were  in  cus- 
tody, said, '  My  friends,  you  have  Wen  detained 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Creole  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  individuals  who  were 
concerned  in  this  mutiny  and  murder.  They 
have  been  identified,  and  will  bo  dttaincd,  and 
the  rest  of  you  are  free,  and  at  liberty  to  go  on 
shore,  and  wherever  you  please.'  Then  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  he  said :  '  Men,  there  are 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  identified  ns  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ilewell, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  captain  and  others. 
You  will  bo  detained  ond  lodged  in  prison  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  communicate  with 
the  English  government,  and  ascertain  whether 
your  trial  shall  take  place  hero  or  elsewhere.' 
At  this  time  Mr.  GifTord,  the  mate  of  the  vessel, 
then  in  command,  the  captain  being  on  shore, 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  addressed  the  at- 
torney-general in  tho  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, protested  against  the  boats  being  per- 
mitted to  come  alongside  of  tho  vessel,  or  that 
the  negroes  other  than  the  mutineers  should  bo 
put  on  shore.  The  attorney-general  replied  that 
Mr.  Gilford  had  better  make  no  objection,  but 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  he  did,  there 
might  be  bloodshed.  At  this  moment  ono  of 
the  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  McCar- 
go, and  tho  other  passengers,  to  look  to  their 
money  and  cflects,  as  he  apprehended  that  tho 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  robbed. 

"  The  attorney-general  with  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, stepped  mto  his  boat  and  withdrew  into 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  from  tho  brig,  when 
they  stopped.  A  magistrate  on  the  -leek  of  tho 
Creole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  ^.^.  approach 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shout,  a  fleet 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  tho  brig,  and  the 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remain  on  board 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  the  slavea 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  board  the  boats. 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  from  the 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  many  of 
them,  by  this  magistrate.   During  this  procc«4d- 
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in».  th(»  nn|(lM»r«  nm!  olIlnTu  \v«'f»  on  Ou«  q«Mr- 
frr  Heck  ol'  tlii'  (.'n-olf,  nnmd  »itl>  Uhii.  I  fUH»- 
kif«  ami  •(•yoin'tH  llxul.  ami  th(«  »tt"rii«  j -pi  i»o- 
ritl  with  one  nf  tlic  iiiaKiHtnitcM  in  )iih  lumt,  Iny 
at  a  cimvciiii'iit  ili>tutii-c,  looking  on.  AH'T  tlu* 
iii'L'ioi'H  IukI  I'tiiliui'kcil  ill  tlir  In'Ht^  tin-  uttor- 
iii'V-p'iKTiil  uikI  inii|;iHtniti'  jui'-liril  out  tlu'ir 
lioiil,  mill  iiiin^'li'il  with  the  llol.  ooiiu'riitwliitinir 
the  .vliiv("4  on  tlirir  cNcaiK-,  aiul  hI);iUjii(»  hnml'* 
with  tlii'in.  Thnr  I'lu'ci's  Wfiv  tin  i  pivi-n,  nnil 
tlic  hriutH  went  to  till)  hIioiv,  wht-ro  tlioiiHUiniM 
wtTf  waitin;;  to  rtctivu  thciii." 

The  19  nnitini'ors  wore  tlu'ii  taken  on  hhorc, 
ami  lo'l>;i'<l  in  prison,  w  luic  many  of  the  hIiivch — 
the  greater  |iart  of  them — w ho  weiu  pmciuiinod 
to  bo  liberated,  bep^ed  to  l>e  allowed  to  proceefl 
with  their  masters  to  Ni-w  Orleans,  but  were 
iiiienccd  by  threats,  and  the  eiiptain  told  that 
liirt  vessel  bIiouM  bo  forfeited  if  he  attempted  to 
curry  any  of  them  away.  Only  four,  by  hiding 
themselves,  succeeded  in  getting  oU'  with  their 
masters.  The  next  day  a,  proceeding  took  place 
in  relation  to  what  was  called  ''  the  baggage  of 
the  passengers  ;"  wliich  is  thus  stated  in  the 
afilduvits : 

"On  Mondiiv  following  thoBO  events,  being 
the  IStli  day  of  November,  the  attorney-general 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Elisor,  informing  him 
that  the  vd'Hieiigent  of  the  Creole,  as  ho  called 
tlie  slaves,  had  ap|)lied  to  him  f  r  assistance  in 
obtaining  their  baggage  which  was  still  on  board 
the  brig,  and  that  lie  should  assist  them  in  get- 
ting it  on  shore.  To  this  letter,  Gillord,  the 
ofllcer  in  command  of  the  vessel,  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  the 
elaves  that  ho  was  aware  of,  as  lie  considered 
them  cargo,  and  the  property  of  their  owneni, 
and  that  if  they  had  left  any  f!.Iiig  on  bo)ir  1  the 
brig,  it  was  the  property  akj  of  their  masters  : 
and  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  without 
a  permit  from  the  custom  house,  and  an  orier 
from  the  American  consul.  The  attonicy-gv^n- 
eral  immediately  got  a  permit  from  the  custom- 
house, but  no  order  from  the  American  consul, 
and  put  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
brig,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  bapgiige 
of  the  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  the  brig's 
boat.  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  feeling 
himself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  permitted  the  officer 
with  his  mcu  to  come  on  board  and  take  such 
baggage  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  the  slaves.  They  went  into  the 
liold  of  the  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
j)arcl,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  as  also  one 
bale  of  blankets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockctt,  which 
had  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
on  board  of  the  boat  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
lud  carried  on  shore." 

The  officers  of  tlie  American  brig  earnestly 


<Winandr<l  that  the  mutineers  i^hould  be  U  ft  with 
them  to  W  rarritd  into  a  |Mirt  of  the  I'niiid 

.*<fate*  to  Ik-  ti  led  for  llnir  inuliny  and  inni'lei- ; 
but  lliin   deniami  wi».h   po>iii\ily  rifn-rd — th» 
atlorney-griitral  Miyiiig  (hat  they  wouM  take 
the  orderH  of  the   llrili'h  goM  innieiit  a'*  to  tlia 
plate.     This  wan  tantamount   to  un  iu'i|Uitial, 
and  even  justilliation  df  nil  they  hud  done,  ns 
oee<irding  to  the  Itiitiih  jiiilieiul  ileri.>ioiis  a  ^lllv<l 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  fne- 
dmn.     'Ibis  oiilr.ijie  (the  fireilile  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  reru>al  to  periiiil  the  mutineeiN  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  eountiy  for  trial,  and  the 
abstraction  of  articles  fiom  the  brig  belonging 
to  tlie  captain  and  crew),  jiroduced  much  e.xn.s- 
peration  in  the  slave  .States.     Coming  so  soon 
after  four  others  of  kindred  clmiaeter,  and  while 
the  outrage  on  the  Caroline  was  still  unatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  conleinpt  for  the  United  States 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  lie- 
sides  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  immediately 
interested.     It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  E.xecutivc  government  and  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  accordingly  received  the  notice  of 
both.     Early  in  the  session  of  'll-M^,  Ih.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  reipiested  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  outrage,  (uid  what 
steps  he  liad  taken  to  obtain  redress.     He  an- 
swered through  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  facts  had  been 
regularly  communicated,  and  that  he  (theSecie- 
tary)  h-id  received   instructions  to  draw  wp  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  Americin  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett) ;  which 
wou'd  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.    On 
rcceivi.  ,  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
prefacing  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  the  Secretary  had  answered  well 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  our  flag,  he  regretted  to  say, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. He,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  a  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
ref'ress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
duvibted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatched, 
01  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  I  j  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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Rt.  James,  to  demand  that  tlie  criminals  should 
l)c  delivered  to  our  povcmment  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  tlic  view 
of  ahidin;?  tlie  decision  of  the  government  at 
home,  liut  in  all  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken — no  de- 
mand made  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
tliough  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  wliich 
wouid  be  'prepared  without  unnecessary  de- 
Jay.'  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  spoke  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  fault ;  but 
ho  thought  it  due  to  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  thai  he  should  fearlessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that,  if  the  case  was 
fairly  stated,  the  British  government  would  be 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  yield  to 
our  demand ;  and  hence  his  deep  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  delay  in 
making  any  demand.  The  opparent  indiffer- 
ence which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
bo  received  by  our  minister. 

"  He  repeated  that  the  case  was  clear.  He 
know  that  an  effort  had  been  made,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  even  in  the  South,  and  through 
a  newspaper  in  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confoimd  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  to  another. 
He  admitted  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case, 
the  nation  to  which  he  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  the  ue^nand  of  the  one  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  This  was  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  Tessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyage,  committed  by  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  officers  and  crew  to  steer  the  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothing  more  clear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  more  emphatically  so, 
if  possible,  in  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  that  if 
forced  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  the  rights  that  be- 
long to  her  on  the  ocean.  Contrary  to  these 
admitted  principles,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered on  board  of  the  Creole,  took  the  criminals 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  they 
bad  ascertained  them  to  bo  guilty  of  mutiny 
and  mui-der,  instead  (us  they  ought  to  have 


done)  of  aiding  the  offleers  and  crew  in  confii" 
ing  them,  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  our  port< 
where  they  would  be  amenable  to  our  laws. 
'J"hu  outrage  would  not  hove  been  greater,  nor 
more  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  if, 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole,  they 
had  entered  our  territory,  and  forcibly  taken 
them  from  one  of  our  jails ;  an  1  such,  he  could 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
British  government  itself,  if  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons of  the  case  be  fairly  presented  before  its 
decision  is  made.  It  would  be  clearly  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  nui- 
tiny  and  murder  been  perpetrated  by  a  portion 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  she  will 
regard  it  less  criminal,  or  less  imperiously  her 
duty,  to  surrender  the  criminals,  because  the 
act  was  perpetrated  by  slaves.  If  so,  it  is  tinio 
we  should  know  it." 

The  Secretary  soon  had  his  despatch  ready 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  called  for  at 
the  instance  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary,  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  and  published  for  gen- 
eral information,  clearly  to  counteract  the  im- 
pressions which  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  had 
made.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  in  its  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  intent  it  de- 
clared to  demand  redress : 

"  The  British  government  cannot  but  see  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  one 
calling  loudly  for  redress.  The 'Creole' w;is 
passing  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another,  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful,  with  mer- 
chandise on  board,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  natives  of  America,  and 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  are 
recognized  as  property  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and 
crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  man,  and 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  carried  into  Nassau. 
The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port, 
not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  lawful 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  violently, 
against  the  master's  wUl,  and  with  the  consent 
of  nobody  but  the  mutineers  and  murderers : 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  outrages  were 
committed  with  the  concuii«;nce  of  any  of  the 
slaves,  except  those  actually  jniraged  in  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  jseem  to 
have  been  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau,  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  to  assist  the  American  consul  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  crew, 
restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vessel,  and 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  mutineers  and  murderers  to  their  own 
country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before  tha 
proper  tribunal.  One  cannot  conceive  how  any 
other  coui-se  could  justly  be  adopted,  or  how  tlic 
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duties  imposed  by  that  part  of  the  code  rcf^i- 
•ating  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  which 
I-)  generally  called  the  comity  of  nations,  could 
otherwise  be  fulfilled.  Hero  was  no  violation 
of  British  law  attempted  or  intended  on  the 
part  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole,'  nor  any  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  vessel  was  lawfully  engaged  in 
i Missing  from  port  to  port,  in  the  United  States, 
ty  violence  and  crime  she  was  carried,  against 
the  master's  will,  out  of  her  course,  into  the 
port  of  a  friendly  power.  All  was  the  result 
of  force.  Certainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hos- 
pitality entitled  him  to  such  assistance  from 
the  authorities  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
iiim  to  resume  and  prosecute  his  voyage  and 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  But,  instead  of 
this,  if  the  facts  bo  as  represented  in  these  pa- 
pers, not  only  did  the  authorities  give  no  aid  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  they  did  actually  inter- 
fere to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.  A  pro- 
ceeding like  this  cannot  but  cause  deep  feeling 
m  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
despatch  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 
up,  and  said : 

"  The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
which  h:^  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  all 
parties  in  the  Senate.  lie  hoped  that  it  would 
iiave  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britain.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 
good  than  in  coming  from  any  other  quarter." 

This  was  well  said  of  the  letter,  but  there  was 
a  paragraph  in  it  which  damped  the  expectations 
of  some  senators — a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
minister  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene- 
ral settlement  of  differences  with  Great  Britain 
—and  which  expressed  a  wish  that  this  special 
minister  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  settle 
this  case  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  like  defer- 
ring it  to  a  general  settlement,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


r. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 

DISTRESS  OF  TIIK  TKKASUIiY :  THKKK  TAniF? 
BILLS.  AND  TWO  VETUKS  :  KND  OK  TUB  COM- 
FKOMISE  ACT. 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury — not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814)— at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present.  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total 
inability  to  borrow,  cither  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  au- 
thorized the  year  before— treasury-notes  below 
par — a  million  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  from  imports  inadequate  and  de- 
creasing :  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  forced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tem- 
porizing friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in 
transient  diiBculties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief, 
though  more  injurious  than  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  These  three  measures  were : 
1.  Compromise  act  of  1833.  2.  The  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  3.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  and  imperceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
ci-cated  a  large  surplus :  by  its  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  off  the  last  two,  made  a  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus,  to  the  amount 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  the  sum 
which  would  have  met  this  deficiency.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  from 
its  course  the  second  largest  stream  of  revenue 
that  came  into  the  Treasury :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit :  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
ostentatiously  styled,  "  the  debt  of  the  late  ad- 
minietration.''^  Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  justice  in  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  far  as  individuals  were  concerned  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures :  the  whig  party,  whose  ranks  he  had 
joined,  had  been  their  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  auxiliaries,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carried.    The  admin- 
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istration  of  Prcgidcnt  Tyli'r  now  needed  the 
money  :  liis  former  whij^  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  ui)on  terms  which  Mr. 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  two  tariff 
revenue  bills  in  a  month,  which  ho  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  had  to  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  become  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  "provisional  tariff"  was  first 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  the  objections 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  oVyections  were  the 
chief : 

"  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrogates  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  com- 
monly called  the  '  compromise  act.'  The  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
adjustment  of  a  great  and  agitating  question 
"•cems  to  have  been  regarded  as  expedient  is, 
I  no  alleged  necessity  of  establishing,  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,  rules  and  regulations  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
'  if  before  the  1st  of  August  there  be  no  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  the  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  bo  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.'  In  other  words, 
that  the  act  of  1833,  imperfect  as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

"  The  bill  assumes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1842,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent. 
Tip  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  made  on  the 
1st  of  August  next.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  equally  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  Trea- 
sury a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  govemment,  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent,  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government.  The  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution,  couples  it 
inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second,  as  soon 
and  so  long  as  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  be  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  express,  or 
imperative,  than  this  language.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  known 


to  exist,  and  that  means  were'  taken  to  Rupply 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  passed." 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  folly  of  Ihe 
acts  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  made 
him  adhere  to.  That  compromise  act  of  1833 
assumed  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity,  first,  by 
making  existing  duties  decline  through  nine 
years  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  duticd  articles  ;  next,  by  fixing 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  work 
under  it  on  artic.es  then  free ;  but  never  to  go 
above  it:  and  the  mutual  assurance  entered 
into  between  this  act  and  the  land  distribution 
act  of  the  extra  sessicTi,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects — the  perpetual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distributi^  n.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  arrogance,  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  legislation :  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  clear  di- 
vision of  opinion  whether  any  duty  at  all,  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  could  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.  Between  the 
impracticability,  and  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  sanctioned 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measures, 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  low  credit 
of  the  government,  in  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan,  was  thus  depicted  : 

"  Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  the 
possibility  of  the  present  real  state  of  things, 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  debt 
since  the  last  peace,  while  all  the  other  great 
powers  have  been  increasing  theirs,  and  whose 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  but  in  the 
infancy  of  their  development,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  haggle  in  the  money  market  for  a  pal- 
try sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  upon 
her  economical  system," 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a 
few  millions  for  three  years  !  This  was  in  the 
the  time  of  paper  money.  Since  gold  became 
the  federal  currency,  any  amount,  and  in  time 
of  war,  has  been  at  the  call  of  the  government ; 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  much 
above  par,  that  twenty  per  centum  premium  ia 
now  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying,  before  they 
are  due,  the  amounts  borrowed  during  the  Mexi- 
can war : 

"This  connection  (the  mutual  assuranoe  bo 
tween  the  compromise  act  and  the  land  distri- 
bution) thus  meant  to  be  inseparaW^j  is  severed 
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by  the  hill  prcnonted  to  me.  The  bill  violates 
the  principle  of  the  nets  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841,  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering, 
for  a  tin>c,  tho  last  inoperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  are  proposed  to  Ijc  levied,  and 
jet  the  proviso  in  the  distribution  act  is  disre- 
garded. The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be 
distributed  on  the  Ist  of  August ;  bo  that, 
while  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enacted  exceed 
twenty  per  cent,  no  suspension  of  tho  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  is  pennitted  to  take  place. 
To  abandon  tho  principle  for  a  month  is  to  open 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment.  If  such  ia 
not  meant,  why  postpone  at  all  ?  Why  not  let 
tlie  distribution  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  ?  (which,  however,  is  re- 
garded as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
limited  the  provision  to  that  eifect  ?  Is  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Treasury  ?  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  condition  to  meet  the  payment  on  the  1st 
of  August,  than  on  the  1st  of  July." 

Here  Mr.  Tyier  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
get  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue ; 
but  slight  as  was  this  rela.\ation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
old  friends.    Mr.  Fillmore  said : 

"On  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tribution' of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  cease  for  a  single  day.  Now,  although 
that  was  the  pinfession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have 
been  but  a  pretence,  ilr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
with  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
his  message  he  must  speak  with  plainness. 
What  was  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  ? 
It  authorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 
gle month  as  they  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  to  allow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  a  permanent  revenue  for  tho  country ;  it 
postponed  the  distribution  of  tho  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  the  month  should  expire, 
and  Congress  could  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  Treasu-  y.  But  what 
would  be  the  eflect  of  the  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ble ?  Did  it  prevent  the  distribution  1  By  no 
means ;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  effect,  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  and  authorized  the  distribution  of 
the  land  fund  among  the  States ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution would,  in  fact,  take  place  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  That  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  papt  r.  When  Congress  had  post- 
poned the  distribution  for  a  month,  did  it  not 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
say  that  he  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place  ? 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution, but  tho  President,  by  one  and  the  same 
blow,  cut  down  the  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
his  Secretary  could  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
leraie,  and  in  addition  to  this  distributed  the 


income  from  the  public  domain  !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  pUioo.  ilr.  F.  s.iid 
he  was  not  at  all  surpritod  at  tlie  Joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  juobably  this  art 
was  but  tho  consummation  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  imderstood  as  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty,  Jlr.  F.  gave  gentlemen  much  joy  on  tho 
happy  event.  lie  should  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  appro- 
priate place.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  ho 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  tho 
message  might  l)e  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  be  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
would  shake  this  Union  to  its  centre.  Time 
would  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right ;  whether  the  President  would  or  would 
not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  ;he  wn  .  they  might  think 
best  for  the  country,  pravided  they  wci  cuilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands  ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  law,  the  Pre- 
sident tola  the  House  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary ;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  be  in  fact  tho 
question  before  the  country  :  whether  Con- 
gress should  legislate  for  the  people  of  this 
country  or  the  Executive  ?  " 

Mr.  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  took 
issue  with  the  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise  from 
the  beginning.    IIl  said : 

"  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upon 
the  grounds  of  expediency  alone,  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  scruples. 
He  withholds  his  assent  because  of  its  sup- 
posed conflict  with  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 
I  take  issue  with  the  President  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict.  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  the  temporary  tariff  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  tho 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  a  correct  construction  on  our  bill, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  tho  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  maiutain  tliat  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  lauil  proceeds, 
that  the  cliatribiitiun  was  one  of  the  tsseiUiui 
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clcMenta  nf  (he  compromise,  and  thai  the  fail- 
ure to  distribute  the  Inntl  fund  now  would  nf 
itself  be  a  violation  of  the  true  understanding 
of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise^  and  a 
palpuhlo  fraud  ujwn  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it." 

Mr.  Caruthcrs.  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
]x>inted  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Jlr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  Qejeral  Assembly  to 
show  that  ho  was  in  favor  cf  the  land  revenue 
distribution,  and  considered  its  cessation  ns  a 
breach  of  the  compromise.    lie  referred  to  his, 

"  Oft-qnotcd  resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1839,  urging  the  distributio:^,  and 
conTcying  the  whole  proceeds  of  tho  lands,  not 
only  ceded  but  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  his  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
violate  the  compromise  act)  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proviso,  that  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  mean  to  infringe  or  disturb 
the  provisions  cf  the  compromise  act." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  the  constitution ;  and  falling  far 
short  of  the  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  revenue  bill  was 
indispensable  ;  and  one  waa  accordingly  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one,  and  nothidg  on  the 
land  revenue  distribution  clause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  full.  That  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  first  veto:  it  vas  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  the  President  either  way.  He  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  tho  distribution;  and  at  the  extra 
session  had  solemnly  recommended  it  in  his 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
just  disapproved  it  in  his  message  returning 
the  tariff  bill.  He  adhered  to  this  latter  view ; 
and  said : 

"  On  the  subject  of  distributi^t;  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  finances,  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
make  known  my  settled  cou fictions  on  various 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  ago,  sharing  fully  m 
the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  distribution ;  but 
that  recommendation  was  even  then  expressly 
•:oupled  with  the  condition  that  the  duties  on 
jnports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent,  provided  by  the  compromise  act  of 
1833.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  me  pro- 
poses, in  its  27th  section,  the  total  rci)cal  of  one 
of  the  provisos  in  the  act  of  Septeml>er ;  and, 
while  it  increases  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent.,  directs  an  imconditional  distribution  of 
the  land  proceeds.  I  am  therefore  subjected  a 
second  time,  in  the  period  of  a  few  days,  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  approval  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  is  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests ;  or  of  re- 
turning it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated, 
with  my  objections.  With  all  my  anxiety  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  replenish  an 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  furnish  a  sound  and 
healthy  enconragement  to  mechanical  industr}', 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  and  tho 
clearest  convictions  of  public  duty." 

The  reasons  were  good,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  Congress  from  retaining  the  clause ; 
but  party  spirit  was  predominant,  and  in  each 
House  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  had 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  vote.  An 
unusual  course  was  taken  with  this  second  veto 
message :  it  was  refenvd  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  from  that  committee  emanated 
three  reports  upon  it — one  against  it,  and  two 
for  it;  the  committee  dividing  politically  in 
making  them.  The  report  against  it  was  signed 
by  ten  members ;  the  other  two  by  the  remain- 
ing three  members ;  but  they  divided,  so  as  to 
present  tw^o  signatures  to  one  report,  and  a  sin- 
gle one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  chair- 
man, was  the  writer  of  the  majority  report,  and 
made  out  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  Tyler  per- 
sonally, but  no  case  at  all  in  favor  of  the  distri- 
bution clause.    The  report  said : 

"Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  most 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  from  duties 
of  impost,  with  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  the  first  and  para- 
mount objection  of  the  President  to  this  bill 
should  be,  that  it  unites  two  subjects  which,  so 
far  from  having  any  affinity  to  one  another,  are 
wholly  incongruous  in  their  character;  which 
two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with  those 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  at  the  extra  session  1 
If  there  was  no  affinity  between  the  parties, 
why  did  he  join  them  together  ?  If  the  union 
was  illegitimate,  who  was  the  administering 
priest  of  the  unhallowed  rites  ?  It  is  objected 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  ?  What  then  ?  Is  not  the  act 
of  Sejitember  4, 1841,  approved  and  signed  by 
the  President  himself,  both  u  revenue  and  ui 
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appropriation  bill  ?  Does  it  not  enact  that,  in 
the  eyent  of  an  insufliciency  of  impost  duties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
to  ilefray  the  ciiiTent  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  tlie  sales  of  the  lands 
shall  be  levied  as  part  of  the  same  revenue,  and 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  / " 

The  report  concluded  with  a  strong  denun- 
ciation of,  what  it  considered,  an  abuse  of  the 
veto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  reconnneudation  and  conduct : 

"  The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
'.aws  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has 
been  struck  with  apoplexy  by  the  Executive 
hand.  Submission  to  his  will,  is  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  ho  will  permit  them  to  act. 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself,  he  forbids  their  action, 
unless  couplea  with  a  condition  declared  by 
himself  to  bo  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  in 
the  same  law.  With  that  condition.  Congress 
cannot  comply.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  has 
assumed,  as  the  committee  fully  believe,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  whole  legislative  power  to  himself, 
and  is  levying  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  authority  of  law.  But  the 
final  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  legislative  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
authority ;  nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress." 

The  returned  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
found  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  was  rejected.  But  revenue 
was  indispensable.  Daily  demands  upon  the 
government  were  undergoing  protest.  The 
President  in  his  last  message  had  given  in 
$1,400,000  of  such  dishonored  demands.  The 
existing  revenue  from  imports,  deficient  as  it 
was,  was  subjected  to  a  new  embarrassment, 
that  of  questioned  legality  for  want  of  a  law  of 
appraisement  under  the  compromise,  and  mer- 
chants paid  their  duties  under  protest,  and  with 
notices  of  action  against  the  collector  to  recover 
them  back.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. Congress  had  been  in  session  nine 
monthsT-an  unprecedentedly  long  session,  and 
that  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  an 
extra  session  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Ad- 
journment could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 
take  place  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 
The  compromise  and  the  land  distribution  were 
the  Btumbling-blocks :  it  was  determined  to 
lacriiice  them  together,  but  without  seeming  to 
Vol.  II.— 27 


do  so.  A  contrivance-  was  fallen  upon  :  duties 
were  raised  above  twenty  per  centum :  uiuj 
that  breach  of  tlie  mutual  afisuram-e  in  relafidii 
to  the  conipromi.'ie,  imniediate'y  in  terms  of  tin, 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  dtstri- 
bution — to  continue  it  suspended  while  dutie.s 
above  tlie  compromise  limit  continued  to  Ikj 
levied.  An<l  as  that  has  been  the  cu.^o  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  has  been 
suspended  ever  since.  Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions V  hich  Congress  had  recourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gain  popularity  for  its  authors  ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  having  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  which  was  deprecated  in  numeroiJS 
legislative  resolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but  an  arro- 
gant piece  of  monstrosity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  of  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  period 
of  two  presidential  elections.  In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  legislation  has  remained — the  uni- 
vereal  ad  valorems — involving  its  armj'  of  ap- 
praisers, their  diversity  of  appraisement  from 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence,  favoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August  •  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


CHAPTER    C. 

MR.  TYL1:R  AXD  the  WIIIO  P.UITV  :  CONFIRMED 
SEl'ARATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  tho 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expected  unity  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  "A  whig  president,  a 
whig  Coi^ress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  tho 
vision  that  dazzled  and  seduced  him.  Mr. 
Cushing  published  his  address,  convoking  the 
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whifTS  to  Uie  Hupjwrt  of  Mr.  TyliT.  Mr.  Clay 
wiH  Ktif^inatizi'il  as  a  dictator,  netting  himself 
lip  against  the  real  President.  Indiicements  as 
well  as  arpriiments  were  addressed  to  the  wliig 
ranks  to  obtain  n;eriiits  :  all  that  came  received 
high  rewaid.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  ses- 
Bion  was  to  phow  the  fruit  of  these  efforts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  was  to  become  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Ciish- 
ing,  or  to  remain  embodied  under  Mr.  Clay. 
It  remained  so  embodied.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
chiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him :  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
llrm,  and  militant — angry  and  armed  ;  and  giv- 
ing to  President  Tyler  incessant  proofs  of  their 
resentment.  His  legislative  recommendations 
were  thwarted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name  was  habitually  vituperated  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tariff,  in  a  report  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  head,  suggested 
impeachment  as  due  to  him : 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  case  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  by  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  the  resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  affairs,  prove  abor- 
tive. They  see  that  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  leelings  among  the  people." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  iSenate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  the  protest  to  be  a  breach 
ot  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
Iruth — the  whole  point  of  the  protest  being 
tliat  the  condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,.coming  under  no  division  of  power  which 
ieIo!ip;ed  to  the  Senate :   not  legislative,  for  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation ;  not  executive 
for  it  applied  to  no  treaty  or  nomination :  -(Ot 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  in  no  articles  of  ini. 
pcnchment  from  the  House,  and  without  fonn- 
ing  the  Senate  into  a  court  of  impeachment. 
The  protest  considered  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, and  justly,  as  the  act  of  a  town  meetinjr, 
done  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  by  senators  ; 
but  of  no  higher  character  than  if  done  by  the 
same  number  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  town 
meeting.  This  was  the  point,  and  whole  com- 
plaint of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  avoiding 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  face 
upon  it,  as;  an  interference  with  the  constitu- 
tional action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  therefore,  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges. Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  House 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messages,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  President  Jack- 
son had  done,  but  without  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  upon 
the  veto  messages,  the  House  was  clearly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere — within  its  constitutional 
legislative  capacity ;  and,  consequently,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  might  be,  it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  such 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  right  to  adopt,  whether 
just  or  unjust.  Overlooking  this  difference,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also :  but  the  House 
took  the  distinction  ;  and  applied  legitimately 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  ille- 
gally applied  to  General  Jackson,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  turning  against  himself  his  own 
votes  on  that  occasion — Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  three 
resolves  against  President  Jackson's  protest. 
When  this  protest  of  Jlr.  Tyler  was  read  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said : 

"  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  some  gentlemen  that  he  should  pro- 
pose to  the  House  some  measure  suitable  to 
be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  A. 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectatron,  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  the  committc 
which  had  made  the  report  referred  to  in  the 
message ;  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  re- 
port against  which  the  P.esident  of  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  the  House  such  f.  multitude 
of  protests,  was  written  by  him.  So  far  as  it 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  re- 
sponsible to  the  House,  to  the  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity ;  and,  so  far  as  be  was 
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the  author  of  tho  report,  ho  heM  himself  ro!»pon- 
sil)le  to  tlie  I'rrHiili'iit  al-o.  The  President 
khoiild  hear  fi^m  him  clM-wlicre  than  here  on 
that  subject.  »Mr.  A.  went  on  to  .«ny  that  it 
was  iKJoausctho  report  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  not  U-canse  it  hail  Ix'en  written  by 
liim,  that  the  President  had  sent  such  a  bundle 
of  protests  5  and  therefore  .Mr.  A.  felt  no  neces- 
sity or  obligation  upon  himself  to  pi-opose  what 
measures  the  llouse  ought  to  ailopt  for  the  vin- 
dication of  its  ovv^n  dignity  and  honor ;  and  per- 
haps, from  considerations  of  delicacy,  he  was 
indeed  the  very  last  man  in  the  House  who 
(should  propose  any  measure,  under  the  circuuj- 
Btances." 

Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  made  the  report,  ifter  some 
introductory  remarks,  went  on  to  say : 

"In  1834  the  Senate  had  adopted  certain 
resolutions,  condemning  the  course  of  President 
Jackson  in  the  removal  of  the  dejKwits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  President  Jackson  sent  to  that 
body  a  proled  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  express  any  opinion  censuring  his  ptiblic 
course  ;  and,  what  made  the  case  then  stronger 
than  the  present  case,  was,  that  the  Senate  con- 
stituted the  jury  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tried, 
should  any  impeachn^ent  be  brought  against 
him.  The  Senate,  after  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent and  overpowering  torrent  of  debate  that 
ever  was  listened  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
the  three  following  resolutions  : 

'1.  liesolvtd,  That,  whllo  the  Senate  is.  nnd  ever  will  he. 
ready  to  receive  from  the  President  sll  Hiich  niessiiKes  ami 
oiiininunicHtions  as  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  usiiiU 
ciinrse  of  business,  authorize  him  to  transmit  to  li;  yet  it  cnn- 
niit  recognize  any  riglit  in  him  to  mnlvo  a  formal  protest 
n^'iilnst  votes  and  procccdhips  of  the  Senate,  declaring  such 
villus  and  proceedings  to  be  illegal  and  unconstltutiunul,  and 
reijuestiog  the  Senate  to  enter  eucli  protests  on  lis  journal.' 

'•  On  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
taken ;  and  it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
IC :  and,  among  the  recorded  votes  in  its  favor, 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

"  The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : 

'2.  Jteaolaed,  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  n  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  iienate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the 
junrnuL' 

"The  same  vote,  namerically,  was  given  in 
favor  of  this  resolution ;  and  among  the  yeas 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Daniel 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

"  The  third  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

'  8.  Jlenolced,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
to  right  to  send  a  protest  to  the  tienate  against  any  of  its  pro- 
ceeding!.' 

"  And  in  sanction  of  this  resolution  also,  the 


reoonl  shows  the  nanus  of  the  same  .John  Ty- 
ler and  Daniel  Websttr." 

Mr.  Botts  forbfire  to  mtike  ii!iy  remarku  nf 
his  own  in  sitpjwrt  of  the  adoption  of  tlio-c 
resolutions,  but  real  cnpiuiis  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  df  the  same 
resolutions  when  ollered  in  the  Senate;  aii'l. 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  called  fur  tlie  jue- 
vious  question  ;  which  call  was  sustained  ;  nnd 
the  main  question  being  juit.  and  the  vote  taken 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resolve,  were  ; 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Adams,  Lan.Vaff  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Barnard,  Birdsevi', 
Blait,  Boartlman,  Borden,  Botts,  Brock  way, 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  W' illiam  B.  Cnmj)- 
bell,  Thomas  J.  Oampbell,  Caruthers.  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
John  Edwards,  Everett.  Fillmore,  Gamble,  (ien- 
try,  Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Habersham,  Hall, 
Haisted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingorsoll, 
Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitchell,  Jloore,  Morrow.  Os- 
borne, Owsley,  Pope,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Iknj. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  liidg- 
way,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  James  M.  Riis- 
sell,  Saltonstall,  Sheppevd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Truman  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stritton.  Stmi- 
mers,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richaid 
W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triplett,  Trnmbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Wallace,  Warren,  Washington,  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Vorke,  and 
Augustus  Young — 87. 

"Navs — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butler, 
P.  C.  Caldwell,  Casey,  Coles,  Cross,  Gushing, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon,  Hariis, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Williarii  W. 
Irwin,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jon'-j,  Abra- 
ham McClellan,  Mallory,  Medill,  N»;whard,  Oli- 
Ter,  Parmenter,  Payne,  Proffit,  Read,  Reding, 
Reynolds,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Shaw,  Shields,  Steen- 
rod,  Jacob  Thompson,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  AVel- 
ler,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  and  Wood— 46." 

The  other  two  resolves  were  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — the  whole  body 
of  the  whigs  voting  for  the  adoption.  And  this 
may  be  considered,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idea 
of  whig  unity  which  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet.  General  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  lil:<4 
retrihutive  ju.stice  to  see  two  of  those  (Mr.  Ty- 
ler aid  Mr.  Webster)  who  had  voted  his  pro- 
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test  to  1)C  a  l)rt'acli  of  privilege,  when  it  was 
not,  now  rccfivinR  the  sanio  vote  from  their 
ov.T.  party  ;  and  that  in  a  case  wlicro  the 
breach  of  privilege  was  real. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

LOUD  ASIIUUUTON'S  MIS9I0X,  AND  TUK  UKITIdll 
TUEATY. 

Sixty  years  liad  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  ternninatcd  tlie  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  establishcU  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  colonics,  now  independent  States, 
and  the  remaining  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government :  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  worfls  of 
the  treaty,  '^  along-  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  which  fmpty  themselvea  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  oif  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  could  trace  the  boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  it. 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high- 
lai  Js ;  and  as  soon  as  their  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  refused  to  carry 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  efiect,  and  for  a  rea- 
son which  was  very  frankly  told,  after  the  trea- 
ty of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  along  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

"The  treaty  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  along 
certain  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highlands  to  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  in 
a  course  which  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
iho  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  which,  besides  cut- 


ting off  the  posts  and  ntiniary  routes  leadin; 
from  the  province  of  New  Bnmswick  to  Que 
bee,  would  have  given  them  various  militar} 
positions  to  command  and  overaN\  e  that  rivLi 
and  the  fortress  of  Quebec." 

This  was  the  objection  to  the  highland  boun- 
dary. It  brought  the  United  States  frontier 
within  twenty  miles  of  Quebec,  and  went  one 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec !  skirt  in;> 
and  overlooking  Lower  CanaJa  all  the  way,  and 
s'utting  off  all  communication  between  that  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Halifax.  It  was  a  boundary 
which  commanded  tho  capital  of  British  North 
America,  and  which  flanked  and  dominated  the 
principal  Britit^h  province  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Military  considerations  rendered 
such  a  boundary  just  as  repugnant  to  the 
British  as  the  same  considerations  rendered  it 
acceptable  to  us ;  and  from  the  moment  it  was 
seen  that  the  State  of  Maine  was  projected  fur 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  lotig 
line  of  heights  which  looked  down  upon  tliat 
capital,  the  resolution  was  not  to  abide  that 
boundary.  Ncgotiution  began  immediately,  and 
continued,  without  fruit,  for  thirty  years.  Thai 
brought  the  parties  to  the  Ghent  Treaty,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  181?,  where  all  attempts  to 
settle  the  boundary  ended  in  making  provision 
for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a  friendly  sovereign.  This  was  done,  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  upon  as  tlie 
arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust — executed  it— 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satisfactory  to  the 
British  government  because  it  cut  o£f  a  part  of 
the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  so  admit- 
ted a  communication,  although  circuitous,  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec ;  but  still  leaving  the 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  award  because  it 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  1783 ;  and 
thus  the  question  remained  for  near  thirty 
years  longer — uutil  the  treaty  of  1842 — Great 
Britain  demanumg  the  execution  of  the  award 
— the  United  States  refusing  it.  And  thus  the 
question  stood  when  the  special  mission  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  That  mission  was  well 
constituted  for  its  purposes.  Lord  Ashburton, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  head  of  the  great 
banking  house  of  Bering  and  Brothers,  had 
been  known  for  more  than  a  generation  for  his 
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friendly  Fcntimenti  towardfl  tho  United  States, 
and  business  connection  with  tho  |)Coplc  nnd  tho 
;:((Temment ;  and  was,  besides,  niarriud  to  nn 
American  lady.     Tho  aH'ability  of  liia  niannerH 
was  a  further  help  to  his  mission,  the  whole  of 
wliich  was  so  composed  (.Mr.  Mildmny,  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Jfr.  Stepping,  all  gentlemen  of  mind, 
tact,  and  pleasing  deportment)  as  tu  bo  real 
auxiliaries  in  accomplishing  tho  object  of  his 
mission.    It  was  a  special  mission,  ^cnt  to  sct- 
tlo  questions,  and  return ',   and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fo.x,  the  resi- 
dent minister,  although  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  his  own  government,  was 
not  joined  in  it.     It  wa.s  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  tho  character  of 
beneficent,  in  professing  to  come  to  settle  all 
questions  between  the  two  governments;  but 
Fpded  in  only  settling  such  as  suited   Great 
Britain,  and  in  tho  way  that  suited  her.     At 
the  head  of  those  questions  was  tho  northoast- 
Drn  boundary,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
the  line  of  1783,  retiring  tho  whole  line  from 
the  heighta  which  flanked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
ting off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
far  more  than  the  award  gave  her,  and  with 
which  she  had  been  content.    Tlie  treaty  also 
made  a  new  boundary  in  tho  northwest,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  tho  Woods,  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
the  line  to  the  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
States'  fur  traders  of  the  great  line  of  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty of  1783  gave  to  them.    The  treaty  also  bound 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  the  treaty 
of  '83  and  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  to  us  as  a  matter  of  right.    It  also 
bound  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  squadron, 
in  conjunction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  reality  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  se- 
ductive and  insidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
dling an  onerous  measure  permanently  upon  a 
people)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  per- 
petuity is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated — 
the  clause  which  continues  tho  provision  in 
^orce.  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  tho  par- 


tics  give  notice  to  the  contrary.  An  rxtrn'U- 
tion  clnuse  was  alrfo  wnntod  by  (Jri'at  Britnin. 
and  she  got  it — broad  eiiiMiirh  to  cover  tlic  n- 
ca-iture  of  hor  si.bjwts  wlu-tiier  innocent  of 
ptiiity,  nnd  to  includo  political  olfcndcrs  while 
profc"  ▼  to  take  only  common  fi'ionn.  TIum- 
were  tlie  points  Gri-at  Britain  wislied  scttlfi  ; 
and  she  got  them  all  arrangetl  accordiiijr  to  |;ir 
own  wishes :  others  which  tho  United  .Slatc-t 
wished  settled,  were  omitted,  and  indolliiiti'ly 
adjourned.  At  tlio  head  of  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ore.'on 
was  in  dispute.  Tho  United  States  w  islied  it 
settled:  Great  Britain  wished  that  question  t.i 
remain  as  it  was,  as  she  hiul  the  possession,  iimi 
every  day  was  ripening  her  title.  Oroc;on  was 
adjourned.  The  same  of  tho  .Caroline,  tho 
Schlosser  outrage — the  liberation  of  slaves  nt 
Bennuda  and  Nassau — the  refusal  to  sheltiT 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada :  all  were  laid  ovii'. 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  Uniteil 
States  wished  settled  was  left  unsettled,  esje- 
cially  Oregon — a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  "inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining  all 
she  wished  by  treaty,  Great  Britam  al.'^o  ULado 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  case  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  offenders  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  m.inifold  objections  flie 
treaty  was  so  framed  as  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  command  acquiescence  in  tho 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  groate.<t 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburtoii 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  declaring  that  he  had  accomplished 
every  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  undone  every 
thing  which  she  wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 
Tho  northeastern  boundary  being  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,  even  in  parliament, 
of  the  manner  m  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  tho  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  boundaries ;  and  on  that  mai/ 
the  line  of  '83  was  laid  down  correctly,  aloiij; 
the  highlands,  overlooking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  rod 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  Geoige  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  baud— 
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7VtM  M  ()nviil<r»  liiii.  (Mr.  Ili<lmr(l  Oswiilil 
lit'in;;  thi;  Uiili.ih  ncfrotiiitor  of  the  iirovisionnl 
tiTiily  oi  peace  (if  'HJ  \vlii«-li  fStftbli.-liL'd  tliat 
Jmuiiilary.  and  which  wiis  ndoptcil  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  jience  in  '.S.'!.)  Tliirt  map  disap- 
|«nrc(l  from  its  acciKstoined  place  nltout  the 
time  liOril  AHlihurton'.s  mission  was  resolved 
u|j«n,  not  to  be  Lroiijrht  over  to  America  liy 
iiim  to  uHsist  in  finding  the  trnc  line,  hnt  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  was  over.  Some  mcm- 
i)er  of  parliament  hinted  at  this  removal  and 
hilling'  during  tiic  diHcuasion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  ho  thought 
Uritisli  honor  would  liave  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himseff  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  carrying  frankness  a  little 
too  far,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  haye  set  out  with  showing,  "  thiit  he 
had  no  case^' — "  that  he  had  not  a  kg  to  aland 
on."  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  more  amusing  to  iiimsclf  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  Ainerican,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in- this  histoiy  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1S42 ;  and,  accordingly,  here 
it  is: 

It  docs  so  happen  that  there  was  a  map 
published  by  the  King's  geographer  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  III., 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
n.s  little  likely  to  err  from  any  fulness  of  at- 
i..  '<ment  towai-ds  Ameiica,  as  any  one  of  his 
faithful  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.^ 
]k"cause  he  well  knows  that  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  his  reverend  parent  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  separation  from  America,  and 
tliere  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place,  Tho  King's 
geographer,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Why  did  not  my  noble  friend  take 
over  a  copy  of  that  map  ?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  ajl  the  craft  of  diplomacy  and 
etatesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America,  complain  of  that.  You 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  map  of  Jlr.  Faden, 
and  said, '  this  is  George  the  Third's  map.'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  my  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden  published  that 
map,  another  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
Uritish  lino.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  U'come  matter  of  ronfroverw 
jxiMl  lilrin  miilinii.  But,  at  nil  event'*,  my  nnblc 
friend  had  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the 
argument  ogainst  Mr.  Welw^ter,  and  America 
hud  a  right  to  tho  benefit  of  both  maps.  My 
noble  friend  opiH)site  never  sent  it  over,  and 
nobodv  ever  blamed  him  for  it.  But  that  was 
not  all.  What  if  there  was  nnothor  map  con- 
taining tho  American  line,  and  never  corrected 
at  all  by  any  subsequent  cliart  coming  from  the 
same  custoily  {  And  what  if  that  map  came  out 
of  the  custody  of  a  person  hitfh  in  office  in  this 
country — nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  tho  highest  functionary  of  all — of 
George  IJI.  himself?  I  knovt"  that  map — I 
know  a  map  which  I  can  truce  to  the  custody 
of  George  III.,  and  on  which  there  is  the 
American  lino  and  not  the  I'Inglish  line,  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  note,  that  from  tho  hand- 
writing, as  it  has  been  described  to  me.  makes 
me  think  it  was  the  note  of  George  HI.  him- 
self: '  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty 
in  1783 '  written  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
face  of  it.  Now,  sujipose  this  should  occur— I 
do  not  say  that  It  has  happenc<l — but  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  Statu  for  Foreign  Affoirs, 
— cither  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report,  takes  a 
great  interest  fu  tho  question  ;  and  though  he 
may  not  altogther  approve  of  tlio  treaty,  ho 
may  peradvonture  envy  tho  success  which  at- 
tended it,  for  it  was  a  success  which  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  negotiations. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noble  friend,  or  Lonl 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  there 
was  this  map,  because  George  III.'s  library  by 
tho  munificence  of  George  IV.  was  given  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  must  have  been 
there  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  British  Aluscum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  friend  in 
Americo ;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  have  used 
it  when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no 
case — that  ho  had  not  <•  icg  to  stand  upon. 
Why  did  he  not  tak^  it  over  with  him.? 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  that  if  is  in  the  Foreign  OflBce. 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  somehow 
or  other  that  map,  which  entirely  destroys  our 
contention  and  gives  all  to  the  Americans, 
has  been  removed  from  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  now  to  be  found  at  tho  Foreign  Office. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  simple  fact, 
that  this  important  map  was  removed  from  the 
Museum  to  the  Office,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
my  noble  fiioud  (Lord  Aberdeen)." 

Thus  did  our  simplicity,  and  their  own  dex- 
terity, or  ambi-dexterity,  as  the  case  may  bo, 
furnish    sport    for    the    British   parliament: 


d  that  there 
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ind  thun,  "  vithnul  a  rnni',"  nn<l,  "  in'lhmit  a 
leg  to  ftiinil  «/)oii,"  wa.H  Lord  Af.hhiirt<)n  ni\ 
ovcniKitch  fur  our  Sfcri'tary-iM';'<>ti:it()r,  with  a 
poofl  case  to  h'i'>\v,  anil  two  pH>l  lojrs  to  n'«t 
on.  This  raaji  wah  its  rr<l  line,  and  tlic  Kin^V 
a\ilographic  inscription  npon  it,  was  afterwartla 
(ihown  to  Mr.  Everett,  >ii)on  lus  rerpicst,  hy 
LonI  Aberdeen  ;  nnd  the  fa''t  communicated  \>y 
liira  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  tliu  altered  lino  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  sanio  {^cntle- 
ninn  (Mr.  Featherstonhaugh),  whose  view  of  the 
old  boundary  has  already  been  given. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conllicting 
statements  you  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  tho  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  ^vill  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  claim,  instead  of  being  maintained, 
has  been  altogether  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moieties,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  wo  have  re- 
tained that  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
object  that  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
colonies  ;  all  our  communications,  military  and 
civil,  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  hostile  reach  ; 
and  all  tho  military  positions  on  tho  highlands 
claimed  by  America  are.  vithout  exception, 
Bccured  for  ever  to  Great  Britain." 

So  spoko  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
country  under  tho  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment— who  knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  that  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contained 
every  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
retained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  of  1842 ;  and 
who  pnt  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
while  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  after  time. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation— ^none  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
term.  There  were  no  protocols,  minutes,  or  re- 
cord to  show  the  progress  of  things — to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  offered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
somplete,  without  a  trace  of  their  progression ; 


nnd  whtii  thiH  |iiu(liic»<l  a  UiUr  wouM  Ik^' iliawn 
up  to  ruMinmiiinI  it — not  to  thi-  llriti.'<h  (jovtm- 
lucnt,  who  nrt'ijrd  no  nconjincndutiun  of  any 
part  of  it — but  to  tho  AniiTican  jiriiplo,  who 
othiTwiso  ini(;ht  not  have  iicnriviil  it.f  B'lvaii- 
tagt's.  In  tho  ni'Xt  placo  tho  tn-aty  was  inaiU 
by  a  single  negotiator  on  cueh  side,  Mr.  Fox  Iti*" 
renident  minister  not  having  Ixon  joined  with 
I-onl  Ashburton,  and  no  one  on  tlio  Anu riiiin 
side  joined  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  left  with- 
out iiiHtructions  from  tho  President.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Iknton  remarked  in  the  deltate  on 
the  treaty : 

"In  this  ca8<)  the  c'n>]iIoyn\ent  of  a  Kin';le 
negotiator  was  uniustillable.  The  occasion  was 
great,  and  re<iuired  several,  both  tbr  safety  and 
for  satisfaction.  Tho  nof^otiation  was  lure. 
Our  country  is  full  of  able  men.  Two  other 
negotiators  might  have  l)cen  joined  without 
delay,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  e.\- 

1)cnse.  The  British  also  had  another  negotiatoi- 
icre  (Mr.  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  wliom  \  ciin  sii y 
without  disparagement  to  any  other,  that,  in  the 
two  and  twenty  years  which  I  have  sat  in  tlii> 
Senate,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  forei;;ii 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  superior  I'di 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  busine-s, 
fidelity  to  his  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, unless  to  prevent  an  associate  from 
l>eing  given  to  Mr.  Webster?  Was  it  arranjred 
in  London  that  tho  whole  negotiation  sliould  he 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
without  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences  ?  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  nmst  condemn  this 
solitary  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  so  imperiously  demanded  several." 

Tho  want  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  tho  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  had  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  settled,  and  the  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  these  sections, 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  been 
settled. 

"By  the  theory  of  our  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  must  treat,  through  liis  agents  and 
ministers,  with  foreign  powers.  He  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  should  tell  that  in  un- 
equivocal language,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  He  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  dona 
Tiis  is  tho  theory  of  our  government,  and  this 
has  been   its  practice  from  the  beginning  of 
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WHhIiini.'t'in'H  fo  tlio  cihI  «f  Mr.  Xnn  Tliircn'»» 
'tiltiiiiii^lrntion  ;  iiinl  iiitit  wiis  it  tiion-  rn'i'is- 
-!iry  tlmii  now.  \Uiun  Imt,  one  nc-jrotiiitor,  ninl 
Ik'  nnf  iippi <»«>(♦  l(y  till-  Srnnlf  fn-  tliiit  |Miri»<(^c. 
;in'l  lii'iii;{  from  nn  intcrrMUMl  Stntc,  if  wmh  the 
lionn<l('ii  duty  of  tlio  Pri'Miilont  to  Imvo  (■niili'il 
■ukI  <liic(ti'(I  I'vcry  tliin^'.  He  i^*  the  lirml  of  the 
I'nion.  nnij  HJionlti  liiivc  attcnilol  to  llio  intci'fxt 
oC  the  whole  Tnion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  altiin- 
iJiMH  every  thinp;  to  liis  Kecretury,  iin<l  this 
Serntnrv  lukes  caa-of  one  section  of  the  I'liion, 
un»l  of  fiJM  own  State,  and  of  (Jreat  Hritain ; 
ti'.vl  leaver  tli"  other  two  seotionM  of  the  I'nion 
out  of  the  treaty.  Tlie  Nortliern  Staten,  ooter- 
iiiinous  with  Canada,  (;et  their  boinitiarieg  ail- 
jiisteil;  .MasHaehusettH  pets  money,  wiiicli  ler 
sister  States  are  to  pay;  and  fJrentiJritain  takes 
two  slices,  an<l  all  her  military  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Maine  !  tho  Southern  and  Western 
{states  arc  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  tliat  certain  Benators  were  con- 
Hiilted  as  tho  treaty  went  alongr,  not  pulilicly, 
hut  privately,  visitinf;  tho  negotiators  upon  iv- 
qiicst  for  that  purpose,  agreeing  to  it  in  these 
conferences  ;  and  thus  forcstallinp;  their  oflicial 
•  action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  IJcnton  thus  ex- 
posed : 

"  Tho  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  hcen  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  tho  Senate.  Hero  I  trend  upon 
ikTicate  ground  ;  and  if  I  nm  wrong,  this  is  the 
time  and  tho  place  to  correct  mo.  I  speak  in 
tho  hearing  of  those  who  must  know  whether 
1  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
tiie  treaty  luw  l>ecn  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— their  opinions  obtained — tho  judgtnent  of 
the  body  forestalled ;  and  then  sent  hero  for  tlie 
forms  of  ratification.  [Oi  i  senator  said  ho  had 
not  been  consulted.]  ISIr.  B.  in  continuation : 
Certainly  not,  as  tho  senator  says  so  ;  and  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  say  the  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
rogate any  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
all  were  consulted ;  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself  J  and  I  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  great 
inegularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
r^r  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
(  ou.sciousness  of  its  indefensible  character." 

rho  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  relied 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  treaty,  or  war !  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  effect 
jpon  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporizing  spirit. 


I  Mr.  Ronton  iiIho  expowd  tjip  folly  und  mi«rhi«f 
of  yielding  to  such  n  Ihn-ut— declaring  it  to  li# 

,  groundless,  and  not  t')  \io  yielded  to  if  it  wa* 
not, 

I  'The  fear  of  war.  Thi«  Wu'pole  argument 
I  is  heavily  pressed  upon  us.  and  -.leare  con^tilntly 
I  told  that  ihealti  rnatives  lie  iKtwKui  thi^  treaty 
j  — the  whole  of  it,  Just  as  it  is — or  war  !  This 
!  is  a  degrading  argUTnent,  if  true  ;  and  inraniou-, 
j  if  false  !  and  faNe  it  is:  and  more  than  that,  ii 
j  is  as  shameless  as  it  is  unfounded  !  What  I  tho 
iwiii-i'  mission  come  to  make  war!  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  comes  to  take  odvantago  of  oiir 
deplomlilo  condition — to  toko  what  it  pleases, 
and  to  repulse  the  rest.  <in<at  Hritain  is  in  no 
conditi(m  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  every  chihl 
knows  it.  Hut  1  do  not  limit  myself  to  argu- 
ment, and  general  considerations,  to  disprove 
this  war  arg\nnent.  .'  refer  to  tho  fact  which 
stamps  it  with  untruth.  Look  to  tlie  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  ^'aughan  and  Mr.  Ilankhead,  de- 
innnding  the  execution  of  the  award,  and  declar- 
ing that  iln  excciUion  xcould  remove  every  tin- 
pediment  to  the  httrminty  rf  the  two  aniiitrien. 
After  that,  and  while  holding  those  authentic 
declarations  in  our  hands,  are  wo  to  be  told  that 
the  peace  mission  requires  more  than  the  award  1 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  more  of 
boundary  ?  requires  $.500,000  for  House's  Point, 
which  tho  award  gavu  us  without  money  ?  re- 
(luires  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance,  which  shu 
dared  not  mention  in  the  time  of  Jackson  or 
Van  Burcn  ?  requires  the  surrender  of '  reheln ' 
under  tho  namo  of  criminals?  and  puts  the 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  conciliating 
the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  and  gives  us  war, 
if  wo  do  not  consent  to  all  this  degradation,  in- 
sult, and  outrage?  Are  we  to  bo  told  this? 
No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  danger  of  war ;  but 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  lip  all  advantages;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled ;  increases  the  audacity  of 
tho  British;  weakens  and  degrades  us;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  tho  Co- 
lumbia, to  prevent  impressment,  to  resist  search, 
to  repel  Schloisser  inrasions,  aud  to  avoid  a  San 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  South,  excited  from 
London,  from  Canada,  and  fi-oni  Nassau." 

The  mission  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
peace — as  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  universal 
settlement  of  all  difficulties — and  as  a  plan  to 
establish  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship and  cordiality,  which  was  to  leave  each 
without  a  grievance,  and  to  launch  both  into  a 
career  of  mutual  felicity.  On  the  contrary  only 
a  few  were  settled,  and  those  few  the  only  ones 
which  concerned  Great  Britain  and  tho  northern 
States :  the  rest  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
South  and  the  West,  were  adjourned  to  London 
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^tbnt  in  to  ptiv,  to  the  Qrvfk  mlcnd*    On  Ihin 
i.oiiit  Mr.  Itoittiiii  Kai<I : 

•■  We  wiTP  led  to  Ixlii'vi', on  the  nrrivul  <>f  tlio 
tilHcial  Inini^t^'^.  that  ho  rBfiu-  h.h  ii  tiit-sHdipT  of 
in'iico,  ami  ih>lh<<l  wiih  full  imwcrH  tn  Ktttl«' 
.vrry  thing  ;  nml  Inlicvinn  this,  his  nrrivnl  wiis 
hftilofi  with  niiivorsnl  joy.  Ihit  Ixro  i^  a ilii'ap- 
lM)iiitincnt — a  ;ireiit  (Ii)«iiiip<)intinciit.    (In  nrtiv- 


iii'X  tho  triMify  nml  thu  iiuikth  whii-h  nccnntimiiy 
suli.it'rtH  in  (liN|iiitu  hnv 


it.  we  tlml  that  nil  tlic  suliJtrtH  in  (IihihiIc  have 
not  heon  m-ttlcd ;  that,  in  fact,  only  thrw  ont 
111'  wven  aro  nettled  ;  an<l  that  the  minister  has 
returned  to  his  country,  h-avinu  f<nirof  tiieeon- 
\fsled  Hnhjects  unailjnsted.  This  is  a  disapiHiint- 
nient ;  and  the  greater,  l)ceaiige  the  |)B|iirKcon»- 
immicated  condnn  tlie  report  that  the  inini.ster 
r.imo  with  full  powers  to  settle  every  thing. 
Tlio  very  IlrHt  note  «)f  the  Anu-rimn  negotiator 
—and  that  in  its  very  first  sentence,  conflmis 
this  belief,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion tiiat  promised  so  much,  has  performeil  so 
little.  Mr.  Webster's  first  note  runs  thus: 
'Lord  Ashburton  having  been  chargc<l  by  the 
Queen's  povemnient  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  having  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  announced,'  Ac,  Ac. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  full  power  to  settle 
eveiy  thing;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
settled,  and  the  minister  has  returned  home. 
This  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent.  It  con- 
tradicts the  character  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
hopes,  and  frustrates  our  policy.  As  a  confed- 
eracy of  States,  our  policy  is  to  settle  every 
thing  or  nothing ;  and  having  received  the  minis- 
ter for  that  purpose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
sal settlement,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
nine  qua  von  of  the  American  negotiator. 

"From  the  message  of  the  President  which 
ftccompanieb  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  tlx'  qxus- 
tions  'a  discussion  between  the  two  c«>miir 
were.  1.  The  Northern  boundary.  2.  Theri|v;ht 
of  search  i.i  the  African  seas,  and  tho  sup^^res- 
sion  of  the  African  slave  trade.  3.  The  surren- 
der of  lligitives  from  justice.  4.  The  title  to 
the  Columbia  River.  5.  Impressment.  6.  The 
attack  on  the  Caroline.  7.  The  case  of  the 
Creole,  and  of  other  American  vessels  which 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects (seven  in  number)  which  the  President 
(?numerates,  and  which  ho  informs  us  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  negotiators.  Ho  does  not 
say  whether  these  were  all  the  subjects  which 
occupied  their  attention.  He  does  not  tell  ua 
whether  they  discussed  any  others.  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
the  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
sumption or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment !  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
mentioned  the  point  of  the  Canadian  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves  (of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
already  gone  there)  seduced  by  the  honors  and 
■virards  which  they  receive,  and  by  the  protec- 


tion whl<h  lo  rxtrndi-fl  fi>  lh« ni.     Tin-  tuiBsnet 
in  ullrnt  upon  thoM?  further  suliin  f  <  ol'  ililli'tnico 
if  not  of  difcimninn,  ln'twwii  the  two  rnuiUriot , 
and,  folloMing  the  liml  of  the   I'lc^iiliiit,  niiij 
conilning   ournflvis   (I'nr  tli<'   pronit)  to    llii> 
M'Vi-n  sulij''('t«  of  dicputr  naiii' d  by  liiui.  and  we 
tliid  thnr  of  tin  III  priivided  Ur  in  lln'  tirnt.N  — 
four  of  tluiii  not :  mid  thin  conKtitiili'.i  a  u'iriit 
objection  to  the  treaty— an  olijiftion  which  i-t 
aggravated  by  the  iiaturo  of  the  siibji  its  scitird, 
or  not  settled.     For  it  so  happens  iliat,  of  lh(< 
KiilijiTts  ill  iliiTusHion.  smiio  wev<>  giiuTiil.  und 
allected  the  whole  I'liion  ;  others  were  IimuI, 
and  BH'eeted   HeotionH.     Of  these   general  siilw 
jectrt,  those  which  Greul  Iliituiu  liivl  must  at 
heart  are  proviiled  for;  tlio.'c  which  most  eoii- 
tvrned  the  United  .*<tiito.s  are  omitted:  and  of 
the  thri*  sections  of  the  I'nioii  which  had  onrli 
its  peculiar  grievance,  one  section  is  i|uieted,  and 
two  are  left  as  they  were.     This  gives  (Jreiit 
liritain  an  advantat'O  over  us  as  a  nation :  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  Union  an  advantagu 
over   the  two  others,  sectionaliy.    Thi.s  is  all 
wrong,   unjust,   unwise,   and   iiiiiKilitic.     It   is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  nn  ailvantago 
over  us  :  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  the 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.     In  their 
differences  with  foreign  powers,  the  States  should 
bo  kept  united  :  their  peculiar  grievances  should 
not  bu  separately  settled,  so  as  to  dinuiiite  their 
several  complaints.    This  is  a  view  of  the  olc 
jection  which  commends  itself  most  graveiy  to 
the  Senate.     We  are  a  confederacy  of  States, 
and  a  confederacy  in  which  States  classify  them- 
selves sectionaliy,  and  in  which  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.    We 
are  classed  in  three  sections  ;  and  each  of  these 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  against  Great 
Britain  ;  and  here  is  a  treaty  to  ailjust  the  giiev- 
I  anccs  of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  sec- 
tions.    To  all  intents  and  purposes,  wc  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treaty  between  the  Northern 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for,  and  the  South 
and  West  left  out.     Virtually,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States  ;  and  this  forms 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

"Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whoso  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  doniiniims  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  of  them  had  questions 
of  boundary  or  of  territory,  *>>  adjust ;  nnd  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  Tin  twelve  Southern 
slaveholding  States  had  a  que.-  tion  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — that  of  *  he  protection  and 
liberation  of  fugitive  or  crimii  ,il  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies:  this  great  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  off  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  it :  this  large  subject  finds  no 
place  in  the  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
The  South  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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their  complaints :  tlio  North  has  been  accom- 
modated here.  The  mission  of  peace  has  found 
its  >)encvolcncc  circumscribed  by  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  the  sectiuual  divisions  in  the  Union. 
1"he  peace-treaty  is  for  one  section :  for  the  other 
tu'O  sections  there  is  no  peace.  The  non-slave- 
holdinR  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  are  pacified  and  satisfied  *  the  slave- 
holding;  and  the  Western  Stales,  remote  from 
the  British  dominions,  arc  to  suifer  and  complain 
as  heretofore.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  Justice — and  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slaveholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  makes  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

Tlie  merits  of  the  diflcrent  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  spoken  to  by  several  senators 
— among  others,  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whose  speech  wili  constitute  some  ensuing 
chapters. 


CHAPTER    CII. 

BHITISII   TUKATY:    THE    PKKTEUMITTKD   SUB- 
JECTS :  MR.  IJENTOX'S  SPEECH  :  EXTRACTS. 

I.  The  Columbia  River  and  its  valley. 
The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four : 
the  Columbia  River — impressment — the  outrage 
on  the  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  American 
slaves,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortune  into 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enticed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia, 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  country  on  this  great  river  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  possession  and  have  repulsed 
us  from  the  whole  exient  ol  ts  northern  sliore, 
and  from  all  the  fur  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  the  valleys  and  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there ;  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  tliickly  sown  in  that  quarter.  From 
the  moment  that  we  discovered  it.  Great  Britain 
has  claimed  this  country ;  and  for  thirty  years 
past  this  claim  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  every  step  taken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
for  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there;  and  this  mission  of  peace  should  have 


eradicated  that  germ.  On  the  contrary,  it  doet 
not  notice  it !  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  cor- 
respondence names  or  notices  it !  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  paragraph  in  the 
President's  message,  communicating  and  recom- 
mending the  treaty,  we  should  not  know  that 
the  name  of  the  Oregon  had  occurred  to  the 
negotiators.    That  paragraph  is  in  these  words : 

*'  After  sundry  informal  communications  with 
the  British  minister  upon  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  the  two  countries  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  little  probability  was 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
that  subject  at  present,  that  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  make  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  ibr- 
mal  negotiation,  to  be  entered  upon  between 
this  governmoiit  and  the  British  minister,  as 
part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  dis- 
puted country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  su- 
perior to  them  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration ; 
adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  front- 
ing Asia ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean ;  the  only  country  fit  for  colonization  on 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America;  a 
country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  by 
a  title  as  clear  as  their  title  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  during 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  bo 
'■  ccluded  against  European  colonization ;  which 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonizing ;  and  the  title 
to  which  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion for  thirty  years.  This  is  all  that  is  heard 
of  such  a  country,  and  such  a  dispute,  in  this 
mission  of  peace,  which  was  to  settle  every  thing. 
To  supply  this  omission,  and  to  erect  some  bar- 
rier against  the  dangers  of  improvident,  indiffer- 
ent, ignorant,  or  treacherous  diplomacy  in  future 
negotiations  in  relation  to  this  great  coimtry,  it 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  title  to 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
British  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  leave  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  our 
legislative  history,  the  faithful  evidences  of  our 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  title  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

(Here  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  full  derivatioi 
of  the  American  title  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  49 
degrees  of  north  latitude — taking  the  latter 
boundary  from  the  tenth  article  of  the  treatj 
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8f  Utrecht,  and  the  former  from  the  riccond  ar- 
ticle of  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  with  SjMiin.) 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
Kngland,  as  all  the  world  knows,  waa  the  treaty 
wliich  pnt  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne 
uiid  Louis  XIV.,  and  settled  their  differences  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Both  England 
and  France  were  at  that  time  large  territorial 
|)Osscssor8  in  North  America  —  the  English 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Canada,  and  her  Atlantic  colonies  on  this  side 
of  it ;  and  France  holding  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana. These  were  vast  possessions,  with  unfixed 
boundaries.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  provided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Under  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  define  the  possessions 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
two  great  points  were  fixed  (not  to  speak  of 
others),  which  have  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries  in  North  America, 
namely :  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  west  of  that  lake. 
These  two  points  were  established  above  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
and  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  As  suc- 
cessful rebels,  wo  acquired  one  of  these  points  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  treaty  of  Inde- 
l)endence  of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
as  a  landmark  in  the  (then)  north-west  corner  of 
the  Union.  As  successors  to  the  French  in  the 
ownership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other ; 
the  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
as  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
Louisiana  boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  west.  How  far  ?  is  now  the  important 
question ;  and  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  accepted  by  their  re- 
spective nations,  when  I  answer — "  indefinite- 
ly ! "  I  quote  the  words  of  the  report  when  I 
answer  (omitting  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line),  "  to  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  and  along  that  parallel  indefinite- 
ly to  the  west."  [A  senator  asked  where  all  this 
was  found.]  Mr.  Benton.  I  find  it  in  the 
state  papers  of  France  and  England  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  those  of  the  United 
States  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  I 
quote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  Jlr.  Jeifersou  in 


'804,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  iniiiistor  in  Lun- 
don;  and  given  to  him  to  fortify  him  in  his  dc- 
fence  of  our  new  acquisition.  The  cardinal  uoid 
in  this  report  of  the  commissioners  is  the  won! 
"  indefinitely  ;"  rnd  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  to  expunge,  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  the  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisiana — events  which  were  of  the  same  era 
in  our  history,  and  almost  contemporaneous. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Monroe  (which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefl'erson 
without   communication    to  the  Senate),  the 
effort  was  to  limit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  was  suflbred  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
the  west,  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
wanted ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Great  Britain  all  that 
she  wanted — which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harbor,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re-, 
gion  of  tide-water.  The  line  on  the  49  th  parallel 
would  cut  her  off  from  all  these  advantages ; 
and,  therefore,  to  mutilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  policy.     At  Ghent,  in  1814,  the 
effort  was  renewed.    The  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  agree ;  and  nothing  was  done.    At  London, 
in  1818,  the  effort  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
convention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    The  country  on  the  Columbia  was 
laid  open  for  ten  years  to  the  Joint  occupation  of 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers  j  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  London, 
this  joint  occupation  was  renewed  indefinitelj*, 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
for  its  termination.    It  is  under  this  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  Britain  has  takcu 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fur  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linn]  has 
submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  President  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  lor  the  termination  of 
this  convention — a  convention  so  unequal  in  its 
operation,  from  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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tho  two  parties,  and  from  the  organized  power 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter  under  the  power- 
ful direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Tims  our  title  as  far  as  latitude  49,  eo  valid  un- 
der the  single  guarantee  of  -.he  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
without  looking  to  other  sources,  has  been  jeop- 
arded by  this  improvident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  stands,  the  worse  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  fa  ;lt  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  ad- 
mitting an  organized  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
territories  jointly  with  individual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  our  part.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
of  our  territories.  They  were  powerful  in  them- 
selves, perfectly  organized,  protected  by  their 
government,  united  with  it  in  policy,  and  con- 
trolling all  the  Indians  from  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  Baffin's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  convention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  effect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
clusive on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Our  fur- 
traders  were  all  driven  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driven  out  of  the  mountains ; 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed:  forts 
were  built ;  a  chain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
municate with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  set- 
tlers introduced;  a  colony  planted;  firm  pos- 
session acquired ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  joint  possession  was  to  cease, 
the  intrusive  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go — began  to  set  up  title — 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit.  This  renew^ed  convention  was 
made  in  1828 ;  and,  instead  of  joint  possession 
with  us  for  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  for  the  same  time — instead 
of  this,  they  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  territory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — making  the  fort  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Multnomah  and 
Columbia,  in  tide-water,  the  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  while  the  present  administration  is  in 
power ;  nor  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  iiower  who  will  piotcct  tho  rights  aid  the 
honor  of  their  country.  The  fate  of  Maine  haa 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  choose  between  wah 
and  INFAMY,  in  relation  to  that  river. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  convention  was,  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  any  portion  of  these  territories.  Before  that 
convention,  she  stated  no  claim ;  but  asked  a 
favor  —  the  favor  of  joint  possession  for  ten 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  That  title  is 
backed  by  possession.  Possession  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  eleven 
points  out  of  twelve;  and  the  bold  policy  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lesson  on  that  head ;  and 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbia,  what  the  Ghent  treaty 
of  1814  was  to  Maine;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
false  step  in  a  game  in  which  we  furnish  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it.  In  Maine 
the  game  is  up.  The  bold  hand  of  Great  Britain 
has  clutched  the  stake;  and  nothing  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Columbia 
from  the  same  catastrophe. 

I  proceed  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  title 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  com- 
motion which  was  excited  in  1790  by  the 
Nootka  Sound  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
bullying  of  England  and  the  courage  of  Spain 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  point,  and 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  tne  victory. 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  the  story  in 
their  own  way ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  which  all 
ended,  show  things  as  tney  were.  The  British, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka;  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  sent  a  force  to  fetch  the  English  away, 
and  placed  them  in  the  fortress  of  Acapulco. 
Pitt  demanded  the  release  of  his  English,  their 
restoration  to  Nootka,  and  an  apology  for  the  in- 
sult to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  violation  of  its 
territory  and  the  persons  of  its  subjects ;  the 
Spaniard  refused  to  release,  refused  the  restora- 
tion, and  tho  apology,  on  the  ground  that  Nootka 
was  Spanish  territory,  and  declared  that  they 
would  fight  for  its  possession.    Then  both  par* 
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ties  prepared  for  war.  The  preparations  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Great  Britain  bul- 
lied to  the  point  of  holding  the  match  over  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
maining firm,  "he  relaxed,  and  entered  into  a 
convention  wiii'jh  abnegated  her  claim.  She  ac- 
cepted from  the  Spaniards  the  pririlcgc  of  land- 
ing and  building  huts  on  the  unoccupied  parta 
of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trod- 
■nc;  and  while  this  acceptance  nullified  her 
Claim,  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it — not  even 
wmporary  use — never  having  built  a  hut,  erect- 
ed a  tent,  or  commenced  any  sort  of  settlement 
on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
proached Mr.  Pitt  with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
vention, being,  as  he  showed,  a  limitation  instead 
of  an  acquisition  of  rights. 

Our  title  is  clear :  that  of  the  British  is  null. 
She  sets  up  none — that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
vation of  title.  There  is  not  a  paper  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  in  which  a  British  minister 
has  stated  a  title,  or  even  a  claim.  They  have 
endeavored  to  oLtaiw  -  cnntry  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy ;  but  nev  .  stated  a  title,  and 
never  can  state  one.  .  tar-trader,  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
the  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
Ilis  own  discoveries  gave  no  title.  They  were 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
and  far  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia.  lie  never 
saw  that  river.  He  missed  the  head  sources  of 
it,  fell  upon  the  Tacouche  Tease,  and  struck  the 
Pacific  m  a  latitude  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia.  His  subsequent 
discoveries  were  all  north  of  that  point.  He 
was  looking  for  a  communication  with  the  sea 
— for  a  river,  a  harbor,  and  a  place  for  a  colony 
— within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
not  finding  any,  he  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
vernment to  seize  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  and  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountams.  And 
upon  these  pretensions  the  British  claim  has 
rested,  until  possession  has  made  them  bold 
enough  to  exclude  it  from  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
peace-mission  refused  us  peace  on  that  point. 
The  President  tells  us  that  there  is  "  no  proba- 
biltty  of  coming  to  any  agreement  at  present !  " 
Then  when  can  the  agreement  be  made  1  If  re- 
himi  now,  when  is  it  to  copue  ?    Never,  until 


wo  show  that  wo  prcft-r  war  to  ignominious 
peace. 

This  is  the  British  title  to  the  Columbia,  and 
tho  only  one  that  aho  wants  for  any  thing.    It 
suits  her  to  have  that  river:  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it:    it  strengthens  her,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it ;  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.    This  is  her  title,  and  this  her  argu- 
ment.   Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine,  and  gains  the  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec  ;  and,  upon  this  title 
and  argument,  she  means  to  have  the  Columbia 
River.    The  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  oceun  navigation, 
begat  her  title  to  the  country  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec :  the  suggestions  of  McKenzie  begat 
her  title  to  the  Columbia.    Improvident  diplo- 
macy on  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  success 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:   the  same  diplo- 
macy, and  the  same  countenance,  have  given  her 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treaty  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.    The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, says  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
"  agreement "  about  it  at  present ;  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ^^ formal  .negotia- 
tion "  at  present ;  that  it  could  not  bo  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  "  special  mission.^''    Why 
so  ?    The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle every  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question  1  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  settled  by  the  peace  mission? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  1   The  answer  is  evident. 
No  agreement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession,  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  possession  into  title,  and  for- 
tunate events  facilitate  her  designs.    My  col- 
league and  myself  were  sounded  on  tliis  point : 
our  answers  forbade  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  o^  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  ^'formal "  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  it.    Had  we  been  ^'soft 
enough^^  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  the  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  title  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
sovereign  I  We  were  not  toft  enough  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  vn'^  identified 
with  the  initials  of  our  Secretary,  liad  been  sent 
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to  the  Missouri  delegation,  as  was  sent  to  tlio 
Maine  commisgioncrs,  instead  of  siibdning  us  to 
the  purpo&cs  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  wbolo  delegation  the  answer 
due  to  treason,  to  cowardice,  and  to  insolence. 

But,  it  is  demanded,  what  do  wc  want  with 
this  country,  so  far  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  my  turn,  what  do  the  B""'iah  want 
with  it,  who  arc  so  much  further  '?  They 
want  it  for  the  fur  trade ;  for  a  colony ;  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Asia ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  ns  j  for  the  port  and  naval  station 
which  is  to  command  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  open 
new  channels  of  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  great  East.  They  want  it  for 
these  reasons ;  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  adjoins  us,  and  i^elongs  to  us, 
and  should  bo  possessed  by  our  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  friends;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Fof  ty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  \  illey  of  the  Columbia  invited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colony  there ;  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, that  no  part  of  this  cor.tinent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  Euronean ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
will  pre  vail.  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  with  individuals,  is  tb*^  main  point 
in  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
pioneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  is  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pat  s.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  under  tlie  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  majority  will  be  democratic,  and 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands.  I  put  no  foith  in  negotiation.  I 
expect  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  from  an}' 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
energy  of  our  people ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 

T  d    not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  oi' 


this  ^at  country.  A  word  BufBces  to  display 
both.  In  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  tha  old  thirteen  United  States ;  in 
climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salu- 
brity, SMperior;  in  position,  better,  because 
fronting  Asia,  and  washed  by  a  tranquil  sen. 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  alope  of 
our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  east- 
em.  In  configuration,  it  is  inexpressibly  fine 
and  grand — a  vast  oblong  square,  with  natural 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  sea. 
The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  enclose  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west :  a 
frozen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  plains  on 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on  the  segment 
of  a  vast  circumference,  run  to  meet  each  other 
in  the  cent'^  ^ :  and  then  flow  together  into  the 
ocean,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  where 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  northern 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  This  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia — a  country  whose  every 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  po- 
sition and  configuration :  by  the  unity  of  all  its 
parts — the  inaccessibility  of  its  borders — and 
its  single  introgression  to  the  sea.  Such  a 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  and 
strength.  It  can  have  but  one  capital,  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes ;  but  one  commercial  em- 
porium, and  that  will  be  Tyre,  queen  of  cities. 
Such  a  coimtry  can  have  but  one  people,  one 
interest,  one  government;  and  that  people 
should  be  American — that  interest  ours — and 
that  government  republican.  Great  Britain 
plays  for  the  whole  valley :  failing  in  that,  she 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  aad 
infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alienates  it ! 

II. — Impressment. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  sub 
jects.  This  having  been  a  cause  of  war  iu 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  American 
negotiator,  to  be  a  suflScient  cause  for  future 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mind,  have 
been  included  in  the  labors  of  a  special  mis- 
sion, dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  its  be- 
nevolent cor  jeption.  We  would  have  expected 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  declaration, 
included  in  the  labors  of  such  a  mission.  Not 
so  the  fact.  The  treaty  docs  not  mention  im- 
pressment. A  Iviief  paragraph  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  informs  us  that  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence on  this  point ;  and,  on  turning  t« 
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;hi8  correspondence,  we  actually  find  two  let- 
ters on  the  subject :  one  from  Mr.  Webster  to 
Lord  Ashburton— one  from  Lord  Ashburton  to 
Mr.  Webster:  both  showinp,  from  their  dates, 
that  they  were  written  after  the  treaty  was 
signed;  and,  from  their  character,  that  they 
were  wriiten  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
gotiators. The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  August ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  the  same  month.  They  are  a  plea, 
and  a  reply ;  and  they  leave  the  subject  pre- 
cisely when  tliey  found  it.  From  their  date 
and  charactr'i',  they  seem  to  be  what  the  law- 
yers call  the  poatea — that  is  to  say,  the  afler- 
wards ;  aid  are  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  end  of  iho  document  containing  the  corres- 
pondence, whti^  they  find  place  on  the  120th 
page.  They  look  ex  post  facto  there  ;  and, 
'putting  all  things  together,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  American  negotiator  hod  said  to  the  British 
lord  (after  the  negotiation  was  over) : '  My  Lord, 
here  is  impressment — a  pretty  subject  for  a 
composition ;  the  people  will  love  to  read  some- 
thing about  it ;  so  let  us  compose.'  To  which, 
it  would  seem,  his  lordship  bad  answered :  '  You 
may  compose  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
people;  I  leave  that  field  to  you:  and  when 
jou  are  done,  I  will  write  turee  lines  for  my 
own  government,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 
impressment'  In  about  this  manner,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up ; 
and  that  the  American  negotiator  in  this  little 
business  has  committed  a  couple  of  the  largest 
faults :  Jimt,  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment at  all !  next,  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 
having  named  it,  without  an  unqualified  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretension  ! 

Sir.  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equally 
proper.  Time  and  circunistuwee  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  n  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
commendable  at. one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible,  and  derogatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  in  the  first  .irticie  of 
his  first  treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  war,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
a  proud  ani  glorious  consummation  for  ^os,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
The  same  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
from  Queen  Victoria,  at  present,  would  bo  an 


insult  for  her  to  offer — a  tlecradation  f  >r  us  to 
accept.  So  of  this  question  of  imj.ressnunt.  It 
was  right  in  all  the  administrations  previ-jus  to 
the  late  wor,  to  negotiate  for  its  rentincinlion. 
But  after  having  gone  to  war  for  tliis  caune ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  war ; 
after  near  ♦*'i;ty  years'  exemption  from  it — 
after  all  this,  for  our  negotiator  to  put  the 
question  in  dii-cussion,  was  to  conipromisc  our 
rights  !  To  sign  a  treaty  without  its  renuncia- 
tion, aftfr  having  proposed  to  tivut  about  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  subject.  If  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  ho  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  preten- 
sion was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himselfl  and  then  sign  with- 
out renunciation,  and  to  be  invited  to  London 
to  treat  about  it — to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
from  our  position ;  to  lose  the  benefit  of  tho 
late  war ;  to  revive  the  question ;  to  invite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  bo 
an  unsettled  question — and  to  degrade  tho 
present  generation,  by  admitting  that  they 
would  negotiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought.  These  are  fair  inferences  ;  and  infer- 
ences not  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
^^ prepared  to  say"  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place ! — as  if,  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  !  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  boundary,  the  Schlosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder  !  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  uad, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courogeoud  decla- 
ration, and  must  y^  due  respect  to  our  flag  ! 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  further  faith  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  were  for  gomg  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounda- 
ry in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
mlitiS  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  i?  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
aay  that  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
claration.'* of  such  gentlemen.  I  want  actions, 
not  phrases.  I  want  Sir.  Jefferson's  act  in 
1806 — rejection  of  any  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  that  does  not  re  wuncc  iinjires-inicnt  I 
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And  after  liaving  <lcclarc«l,  hy  law,  black  im- 
pressment on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  bo  piracy; 
after  stipulating  to  Bcnd  a  fleet  there,  to  en- 
force oiir  law  against  that  impressment — after 
thin,  I  am  ready  to  do  tho  same  thing  against 
white  imprcKsment  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on 
tho  high  seas.  I  am  ready  to  enact  that  the 
impressment  of  my  white  fellow-citizens  out  of 
an  American  ship  is  an  act  of  piracv  ■  "ud  then 
to  follow  out  that  enactment  in  its  i  conse- 
quence. 

Tho  correspondence  between  oor  i."!x;rctary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject, 
has  been  read  to  you— that  correspondence 
which  was  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  was 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public : 
and  what  a  correspondence  it  is!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases !  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment :  the  other  utBrms  it.  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  neither  attempts 
to  agree.  Both  declare  tho  season  of  pe*.-e  to 
be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  question ;  and 
both  agree  that  tho  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  tho  convenient  one.  Our  Secretary  rises  so 
high  as  to  declare  that  tho  administration  "  is 
now  prepared  "  to  put  its  veto  on  the  practice : 
the  British  negotiator  shows  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  prepared  to  resume  the  practice 
whenever  her  interest  requires  it.  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  communication  will  bo 
received  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
luiuister  replies,  that  it  will.  Our  secretary  then 
persuades  himself  that  tho  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  repect,  to 
his  own  government :  his  Lordship  promises  it 
fiiithfully.  And,  thereupon,  they  shako  hands 
and  part. 

IIow  diflcrent  this  holiday  scene  from  tho 
firm  and  virile  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson :  "  No 
treaty  to  be  signed  withotU  a  provision  against 
impressment ;  "  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  fact  of  the  instant  rejection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed !  Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCharta 
that  it  was  homely  Latin,,  but  worth  all  the 
classics,  k  -  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son: it  is  plain  English,  but  worth  bll  tho 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  negotiator  should  have  given,  after 
committing  the  fault  of  broaching  the  subject 
Instead  of  that,  he  commences  rhetorician,  new 
vamp,o  old  arguments,  writes  largely  and  pret- 


tily ;  and  loses  the  question  °i)y  making  it  debat- 
able. His  adversary  sees  his  advantage,  ami 
seizes  it.  He  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
tho  lawyer  negotiator ;  puts  in  a  fresh  claim  to 
impressment;  saves  the  question  from  Iwii.^ 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re-establishes  the  debate 
and  adjourns  it  to  J^ondon.  He  keeps  alive  tho 
pretension  of  impressment  against  us,  the  wliiiu 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Africa  to  fight 
it  down  for  tho  black  race ;  and  has  actually 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, than  we  stood  upon  before  tho  lato  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  wo  must  begin  where 
we  were  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  went  to  London  to  negotiate  against 
impressment ;  wo  must  begin  where  they  did, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  yielded  to 
Qreat  Britain  all  that  sho  wanted,  and  having 
lost  all  our  vantage-ground  in  tho  negotiation. 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  humiliating 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of  nations, 
and  the  sport  of  diplomacy ;  and  wear  out  years 
in  begging  to  be  spared  from  British  seizure, 
when  sitting  under  our  own  flag,  and  sailing  in 
our  own  ship :  we  must  submit  to  all  this 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  unless  Congress 
redeems  us  from  the  condition  into  which  wc 
have  fallen,  and  provides  for  tho  liberty  of  our 
people  on  the  seas,  by  placing  American  im- 
pressment  where  African  impressment  has  al- 
ready been  placed — piracy  by  law !  For  one,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  the  act — to  execute  it — and  to 
abide  its  every  consequence. 

III. — The  liberated  slaves. 

The  case  of  the  Creole,  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  of  the  omitted  subjects.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  cases  (differmg  in  degree,  but 
the  same  in  character)  which  have  occurred 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  violent.  It  is  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  having  American  slaves  on  board, 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  and  being  driven 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  British 
port,  and  their  slaves  liberated  by  British  law. 
This  is  tho  nature  of  the  wrong.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral outrage  liable  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  but  happens  most  usually 
in  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  line 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reef:j  in  a  voyage 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports, 
I  do  not  sp<^ak  of  the  12,000  slaves  (worth  at  • 
moderate  computation,  considering  they  must 
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be  all  grown,  and  in  youth  or  middle  llfo,  at 
k'O.'^t  S;i),00(),OOO)  entict'd  into  Canada,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  honors  and  advanta}i;es  duo  to 
the  first  class  of  cniigrnnts.  I  do  nut  s|Hak  of 
these,  nor  of  the  liberation  of  slaves  carried 
voluntarily  by  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  property  wilfully  to 
the  operation  of  a  known  law,  should  abide  the 
consequences  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  I 
conlino  myself  to  cases  of  the  class  mentioned — 
such  aa  the  Encomium,  the  Comet,  the  Enter- 
prise, the  Creole,  and  the  IJ  rmosa — cases  in 
which  wreck,  tempest,  violence,  mutiny  and 
murder  were  the  means  of  carrying  the  vessel 
into  the  inicidicted  port;  and  in  which  the 
slave  property,  after  being  saved  to  the  owners 
from  revolt  and  tempests,  became  the  victim 
and  the  prey  of  British  law.  It  is  of  such  cases 
that  I  cor  plain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
furr'  ~h  no  subject  for  the  operation  of  injurious 
laws,  and  that  each  of  these  vessels  should  have 
been  received  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fortune, and  allowed  to  depart  with  all  conve- 
nient despatcli,  and  with  all  her  contents  of 
persons  and  property.  This  is  the  law  of 
nations :  it  is  what  the  civilization  of  the  age 
requires.  And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
nineteenth  century  that  an  American  citizen, 
passing  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
country,  with  property  protected  by  the  laws  of 
liis  country,  should  encounter  the  perils  of  an  un- 
fortunate navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwrecked 
on  a  rude  and  barbarian  coast.  This  is  not  to  bo 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
the  United  States,  and  after  sending  a  fleet  to 
Africa  to  protect  the  negroes.  Justice,  like 
charity,  should  begia  at  home  ;  and  protection 
should  be  given  where  allegiance  is  exacted. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  of  our 
own  citizens,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
after  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  black  race.  But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
it  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  endure  it,  oi  seek 
redress  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  Tho 
pf^vious  cases  were  at  least  ameliorated  by 
compensation  to  their  owners  for  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
atrocious  case  of  the  Creole,  there  is  no  indem- 
aity  of  any  kind — neither  compensation  to  the 
ewners  whose  property  has  been  taken;  nor 
apology  to  tho  Government,  whose  flag  has 
bc«n  insulted ;  nor  security  for  the  future,  by 
Vol.  11.— -28 


(dving  up  the  precti<"e.  A  treaty  is  signi-il  with- 
out a  stipulation  «f  iny  kind  on  thu  sulijcct ; 
and  as  it  woidd  i>oem,  to  the  satisfaction  of  thosu 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  Presi<lent,  who  sends 
it  to  us.  A  correspondence  has  Ijeen  had ;  the 
negotiators  have  exchanj^ed  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  subject ;  and  these  notes  are  exjiected  to  be 
as  satisfactory  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it.  The  President  in  hi* 
messa^ii  says : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  interterenco  of  the 
British  authorities  in  tho  West  Indies,  a  confi- 
dent hope  is  entertained  that  the  correspondencn 
which  has  taken  place,  showing  tho  groit7ul.i 
taken  by  this  government,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  will  bo 
found  such  as  to  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." — Megauj^e, 
August  9. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sub 
ject ;  but  it  is  all  the  message  contains.  But 
let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  grounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  engagements 
entered  '  ly  tho  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this  agreeable  efiect. 

And  it  is  of  the  grounds  stated  in  tho  Secre- 
tary's two  letters,  and  the  engagement,  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  resi- 
dent predicates  his  belief  of  the  public  sa*^  ■> 
tion  in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  s«..<si- 
tive  question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and  va- 
lidity of  the  other.  The  grounds  for  the  public 
satisfaction  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  *ctter ;  and 
what  do  they  amount  tc  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  I  am  free  to  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  correctly ;  that  he  has  well 
stated  the  principles  of  public  law  which  save 
from  hazard  or  loss,  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  the 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port. 
He  has  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  bo  taken  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  be  received  with 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune,  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  receiving  the  succors  of  hu- 
manity, with  all  her  contentB  of  persons  and 
things.  All  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Secro* 
tary.   Thus  far  his  grounds  are  solid.   But,  alas, 
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tliis  iH  all  talk  !  and  tlic  very  next  paragrniih, 
after  a  handsome  vindication  of  our  rightH  under 
the  hiw  of  natioHH,  is  to  abandon  them  !  I  refer 
to  the  paragraph  cotnnricneing :  "  If  your  Itord- 
thip  haa  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  stipula- 
tion by  treaty  for  the  p^'vention  of  such  occur- 
rences hereafter^"  &c.  This  whole  paragraph 
is  fatal  to  the  Pecretary  s  grounds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings.  In  the 
Hrst  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  very  first 
line,  that  no  treaty  stipulation  to  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  can  bo  obtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  which  came  to 
settle  every  thing,  and  to  establish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Secretary,  in 
numerous  paragraphs,  alleges  to  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  future  war !  This  is  a  strange  contra- 
Jiction,  and  most  easily  got  over  by  our  Secre- 
tary. In  default  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  evidently  makes  no 
effort  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solicit  a  personal 
engagemtTit  from  his  Lordship ;  and  an  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nations  shall 
ho  observed  ?  No !  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  manner  as 
■hall,  in  future,  take  away  all  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  so  solicited,  and  which  was  to 
fiupplj  the  place  of  a  treaty  stipulation  !  If  the 
engagement  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  differences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
formula  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  slaves  do 
reach  them  "  no  matter  by  what  means j"  there 
is  no  alternative  !  Hospitality,  good  wishes, 
friendly  feeling,  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood 
—all  give  way  !  The  British  law  governs !  and 
that  law  isitoo  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
'  ton's  qualifications  of  the  engagement ;  and  they 
«how  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretary  negotiator  the  slightest  room 
for  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  engaged  tc  have  given.    These 


instructions  go  only  to  the  mode  of  executing 
the  law.  His  Lordship  engngcs  only  for  tli« 
civility  and  gentleness  of  the  manner — the  sun- 
titer  ill  nioclo  ;  while  the  firm  execution  of  the 
law  itself  remains  as  it  vrm— furl  iter  in  re, 

Loixl  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  bebt 
place  to  consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  Mt^esty's 
government  will  give  us  treaty  stipulations  to 
remove  all  further  cause  for  complaint  on  this 
subject.  This  is  his  last  Iiopo,  contained  in  tho 
last  sentence  of  his  last  note.  And  now,  why 
a  treaty  stipulation  hereafter,  if  this  engagement 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to  satisfr 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  Why  any  thing  more,  if  that  is  enough  ? 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wanting  (as  in 
fact  they  are),  why  go  to  London  for  them— 
tho  head-quarters  of  abolitionism,  the  seat  of  the 
World's  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  insurrection 
of  San  Domingo  was  fabricated  ?  Why  go  to 
London  1  Why  go  any  where  ?  Why  delay  ? 
Why  not  do  it  here?  Why  not  include  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  vaunted  peace 
mission  ?  The  excuse  that  the  minister  had  not 
powers,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  Sec- 
retary negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
the  minister  came  with  full  powers  to  settlo 
every  subject  in  discussion.  This  was  a  subject 
in  discussion ;  and  had  been  since  th6  time  of 
the  Comet,  the  Encomium,  and  tho  Enterprise- 
years  ago.  If  instructions  were  forgotten,  why 
not  send  for  them  ?  What  are  the  steamers  for, 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  missiou 
ivas  here,  they  could  not  have  brought  these 
mstructions  a  dozen  times  1  No  !  tho  truth  is, 
the  British  government  would  do  nothing  upon 
this  subject  when  she  found  she  could  accom- 
plish all  her  own  objects  without  granting  any 
thing.  • .  . 

IV. — Burning  of  the  Caroline.  ' 
Tho  Caroline  is  the  last  of  the  seven  subjects 
in  the  arrangement  which  I  make  of  them.  I  re- 
serve it  for  the  last ;  the  extreme  ignominy  of 
its  termination  making  it,  in  my  opinion,  the 
natural  conclusion  of  a  disgraceful  negotiation. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  sources  of  national 
degradation  seem  to  have  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion— diplomacy,  legislation ;  the  judiciary ;  and 
even  the  military.  To  volunteer  propitiations 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  deprecate  hei  wi«th 
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seem  to  haro  l»eeii  tb.e  sole  concern  of  the  admin- 
istration, when  sif^al  rt'pnnition  was  due  from 
her  to  nn.  And  here  again  wo  have  to  lament 
the  absence  of  all  the  customary  disclosures  in 
the  progress  of  nepotiations.  No  protocol,  no 
minutes,  no  memorandums :  nothing  to  show 
how  a  subject  began,  went  on,  and  reached  its 
consummation.  Every  thing  was  informal  in 
this  nnomalous  negotiation.  Wat  Tyler  never 
hated  the  ink-horn  worse  than  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  hated  it  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
only  after  a  thing  was  flniehed,  that  the  pen 
was  resorted  to ;  and  then  merely  to  record  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  face  upon  it  for  the  public 
eye.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  beei 
discussed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  bchiuu 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if  80  large  a  subject;  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  predica- 
ment. 

The  case  of  the  Caroline  is  now  near  foui  years 
old.  It  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1838, 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  March,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
administration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
assumed  its  high  character  of  a  quaircl  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Before 
llint  time,  the  outrage  upon  the  Caroline  was 
only  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
The  arrest  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
out  the  British  government.  She  assumed  the 
offence ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
release  of  McLeod,  under  the  clear  implication 
of  a  national  threat  if  he  was  not  surrendered. 
The  release  was  der.anded  unconditionally — not 
the  slightest  apology  or  atonement  being  offered 
for  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod  grew.  The  arrogant  de- 
mand of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
answered  the  sooner ;  and,  in  his  answer  went 
far  beyond  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
demanded.  He  despatched  the  Att  3rney-gencral 
of  the  United  States  to  New  York,  to  act  as 
counsel  for  McLeod ;  he  sent  a  Major-general 
3f  the  United  States  army  along  vrith  him,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  he  gave  a 
false  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  Wi'iich  woiilJ 
not  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  suc- 
<?eeding  cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  consider  all 
this  the  work  of  the  State  Denartment;  for 


General  Harrison  was  too  new  in  his  ottice,  too 
much  ovcrwhclmc<l  by  the  anny  of  applicants 
who  l)e8ieged  him  and  soon  (l('Htrr>yed  his  lifo, 
to  have  the  time  t(»  study  the  •nu-stions  to  whic  li 
the  arrest  of  MoLi-od,  and  the  demand  for  hi'* 
release,  and  the  assumption  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  government  gave  rise.  The  Komaiiv 
had  a  noble  maxim  —  (;rand  in  itself,  and 
woHhy  of  them,  iH-causo  they  acte<l  U|)on  it. 
Parcere  sudjk.ctis,  nr.nKLLARE  BL'i'K.nuos : 
Spare  the  humble  —  humble  the  proud.  Our 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxim  to 
cover  its  own  conduct.  In  giving  up  McLeod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  sovereign— 
that  the  poor  servant  is  spared  while  the 
proud  master  is  to  bo  held  to  account.  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one :  for  both 
master  and  servant  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  professions. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  out 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
fear  of  the  British,  the  federal  party  was  un- 
Avilling  to  punish  McLeod,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gone, 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Komans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy,  very  freely  expressed 
at  the  time ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  bo. 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  admin' '^- 
tration's  own  principles ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility ;  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  Schlosser ;  and  the  President  informs  us  that 
no  further  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  is  to  be  made  ! 

A  note  has  been  obtained  from  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  declaring 
three  things — first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  killing  the  people,  was  a  serious  fact ; 
secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  unfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  again.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  nature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  furnish  the  administra- 
tion with  something  to  satif^fy  the  public,  could 
possibly  go.  The  only  thing  which  I  see  him 
instructed  by  his  governrntent  to  say,  or  wlilch 
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in  itHcIf  atnounts  to  a  ])ORitivc  dit  laration,  in  the 
avL'iiiiLiit  timt  luT  MttjcHty's  fsovcrnmcnt  '•  ( '»«- 
siilera  it  a  must  serinwi  fail  "  that,  in  the  liur- 
ricd  fxi  'ion  of  thi§  necessary  strvicc,  a  viila- 
tion  of )  Jnited  States  ti-rritory  was  comniit- 
ti'fl.  TliiH  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact ! — a  Herioiis 
fact ! — and  a  most  8i  rions  fact !  But  as  for  any 
fcorrow  for  it,  or  ai)ology  for  it,  or  iiroraise  not 
to  roininit  such  Herioim  facts  again,  or  even  not 
to  1)0  so  hurried  the  next  time — this  ia  what  tbe 
minister  nowhcro  .says,  or  insinuates.  On  il  e 
contrary,  just  the  reverse  is  declared  ;  for  the 
justification  of  thi.s  "most  i>i:rioj(*  f(i*~t^^  as 
l)t  ing  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
•'  necessary  acrvive^^  is  an  explicit  averment 
that  the  aforesaid  "  moat  serious  fnct  "  will  be 
repeated  just  so  often  as  ^ler  Majesty's  govern- 
ment shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  service.  As 
to  the  polite  declaration,  that  no  disrespect  w  as 
mtcndcd  to  the  United  States  while  invading  its 
territory,  killing  its  citizens,  setting  a  steam- 
boat oa  fire,  and  sending  her  in  flames  over  the 
falls  of  Niagara — such  a  declaration  is  about 
equivalent  to  telling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
uo  disrespect  while  cudgelling  him  with  both 
hands  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  thert'  was  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  duties  under  it, 
and  had  determined  to  make  full  provision  for 
nil  tlie  gullibility  now  extant.  Ho  has  certainly 
provided  quantum  sufficit  of  humbuggery  in  this 
treaty,  and  in  his  correspondence  in  defence  of 
it,  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  all  the  gulls  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  full  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
New  York  court's  decisions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  proyidiDg  against  such  deten- 
tion in  future.  He  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Aehbur ton : 

"  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  release 
of  McLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  highest  jurisdiction — de- 
cided that,  on  summary  application,  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  appear,  by  technical  diflSculties, 
he  could  not  be  released  by  that  court.  His 
discharge,  shortly  afterward,  by  a  jury,  to  whom 
he  preferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendered  unne- 
cessary the  further  prosecution  of  the  legal  ques- 


tion. It  is  for  the  Congri.s«  of  the  TTnitod  .*<tatv<s 
whoHo  attention  han  bt-cn  called  to  the  subject 
to  say  what  further  provision  ought  tr)  be  uiadu 
to  ex|)edito  procejdings  in  such  curics." 

Such  is  the  valedictory  of  our  Seort^tary — lu< 
sorrows  over  the  fate  of  McIiCod.  That  indi' 
vidual  liP'l  Iwen  released  for  a  year  past.  Ilia 
arrest  couiinned  but  for  a  few  months,  witii 
little  personal  inconvenience  to  himself;  with 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innocent ;  and  with  the 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  flattering  to  his 
prido,  and  beneficial  to  his  interest.  lie  is 
probably  liighly  delighted  with  the  honors  of 
the  occurrence,  and  no  way  injured  by  his 
brief  and  comfortable  imprisonment.  Yet  tl:e 
sorrow  cf  our  Secretary  continues  to  flow.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  ho  is  still  in  mourning,  and 
renews  the  expression  of  his  regret  for  the  poor 
man's  detention,  and  gives  assurances  ogain.,t 
such  delays  In  future ; — this  in  the  same  letter 
in  which  ho  closes  the  door  upon  the  futo  of  his 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  murdered  in  the 
Caroline,  and  promises  never  to  disturb  the  Brit- 
ish gcvernmeut  about  them  again.  McLeod  ami 
all  Canadians  are  encouraged  to  repeat  their  ?»(«( 
aerioua  fads  upon  vs,  by  the  perfect  immunity 
which  both  themselves  and  their  government 
have  experienced.  And  to  expedite  their  re- 
lease, if  hereafter  arrested  for  such  facts,  they 
are  informed  that  Congress  had  been  "  called'^ 
upon  to  pass  the  appropriate  law — and  passed 
it  was  !  The  habeaa  corpus  act  against  tlie 
States,  which  had  slept  for  many  months  in  the 
Senate,  and  seemed  to  have  sunk  under  the  pub- 
lic execration — this  bill  was  "  called  "  up,  and 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  this 
letter.  And  thus  the  special  minister  was  en- 
abled to  carry  home  with  him  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Queen,  and  to 
show  that  the  measure  of  atonement  to  McLocd 
was  complete :  that  the  executive,  the  militar}-, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  departnlents  had 
all  been  put  in  requisition,  and  faithfully  ex- 
erted themselves  to  protect  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  being  harmed  for  a  past  invasion, 
conflagration,  and  murder ;  and  to  secure  them 
from  being  called  to  account  by  the  State  courts 
for  such  trifles  in  future. 

And  so  ends  the  case  of  the  Caroline  and 
McLeod.  The  humiliation  of  this  conclusion, 
and  the  contempt  and  future  danger  which  it 
brings  upon  the  country,  demand  a  pause,  and  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  catastrophe  of  this 
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ipiiiode  in  the  nepjotiation.  The  wholo  nr|{otia- 
tion  haa  bt'cn  one  of  tihaiiio  and  injury  ;  liut  tliiit 
"ntoKtropho  of  the  Mcl.eod  and  Carolino  affair 
[lilts  tht'  flnishiiij?  hand  to  our  disgraro.  I  do 
nut  fpeak  of  the  individiialH  who  have  done  tiii^ 
ivork,  but  of  the  national  honor  whicli  has  Wen 
•  ami.shcd  In  their  handn.  Up  to  the  end  of  .Mr. 
Van  Burcn'a  administration,  all  wtrn  nafe  for  thu 
honor  (if  the  country.  Redress  for  the  outrage 
nt  SchloBsor  had  bet-n  demanded  ;  intcrforoncc 
to  rckaae  McLcod  had  U'en  refused ;  tho  false 
.i(>{)lication  of  the  laws  of  war  to  a  Htatc  of  (K-nce 
hiid  been  scouted.  On  tho  4th  day  of  March, 
1,S41,  the  national  honor  was  safe;  but  on  that 
(lay  its  degradation  commenced.  Timing  tlieir 
iiiorements  with  a  calculated  prcciHion,  tho 
Kritish  gOTcmmcnt  transmitted  their  assump- 
tion of  the  Schlosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
iimnd  for  the  release  of  McLeod,  and  their  threat 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  so  as  to  arrive  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  now  admin- 
istration received  the  reins  of  government. 
Their  assumption,  demand,  and  threat,  arrived 
in  Washington  on  tho  evening  of  tho  4th  day  of 
March,  a  few  hours  after  tho  inauguration  of 
tho  new  powers  was  over.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
British  had  said  to  themselves:  This  is  tho 
lime— our  friends  nro  in  power — we  helped  to 
elect  them — now  is  the  time  to  begin.  And 
begin  they  did.  On  the  8th  day  of  karch,  Air. 
Fox  delivered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delivered  the  threat.  Then  tho  disgraceful  scene 
began.  They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  all  means  froiu  tho  New  York  courts.  To 
mask  the  ignominy  of  this  interference,  they 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  nobler  antagonist ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  act  the  Romans,  in  spar- 
ing the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud.  It  is 
with  Queen  Victoria  with  whom  they  will '  !eal ! 
McLeod  is  too  humble  game  for  them.  McLeod 
released,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  the  Queen ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  invent  a  false  reading  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  apply  the  laws  of  w^ar  to  a  state  of  peace. 
ThojMS  belli,  and  not  the  jus  gentium,  then  be- 
o^mes  their  resort.  And  here  ends  their  grand 
.mitation  of  the  Roman  character.  To  assume 
the  laws  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
cover  a  craven  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  rhey  moke  to  war.     Then  the  special 


mini-^'or  come»<.  They  arrrpt  from  hitn  privnti- 
and  verbal  explanations,  in  full  ^ntiifiMtion  * 
themHelvi'H  of  nil  the  outrnpe  at  Srhlnniirr:  Imt 
U'g  the  miniNtiT  to  write  them  a  little  n|Miloi.'y. 
which  they  can  (di')W  to  the  |H'oplo.  Tlio  iniii- 
iHter  refuses  ;  and  tliereiipon  tli»y  assume  thiU 
tliey  have  received  if.  and  pnx'Iaini  tho  ajiolcvy 
to  the  world.  To  fhiish  this  scone,  to  conipleto 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  t<i  send  her 
minister  homo  with  legal  and  parchment  evi- 
dence in  his  hand  of  our  humiliation,  the  e.\- 
pression  of  regret  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  McLeod  is  officiously  and  ^-ratuitously  re- 
newed i  the  prospect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future  is  patlioti- 
cally  depkrcd ;  and,  to  exiK-'dito  their  delivery 
from  State  cuurts  when  they  again  invade  our 
soil,  murder  our  citizons,  and  burn  our  vessels, 
tho  minister  is  informed  that  Conpn-ss  has 
been  "  called  "  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  prnleet 
them  from  these  courts.  And  hero  "  a  vinst  sr- 
riouajact "  presents  itself.  Congress  has  actu- 
ally obeyed  the  '■•mil" — passed  the  act — se- 
cured her  Majesty'.^  subjects  in  future — and 
given  the  legal  parchment  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess to  her  minister  before  ho  departs  for  his 
home.  The  infamous  act — the  habeas  corpus 
against  tho  States — squeamishly  called  tiio  "  re- 
medial JKStice  act " — is  now  on  the  nfatule- 
book;  tho  original  polluting  ourcodeof  law,  tlie 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  tho  British  Queen. 
And  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  [linnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abj-ss  of  disgrace.  I  limit  my- 
self now  to  the  affair  of  McLcod  and  tho  Caro- 
line alone ;  and  say  that,  in  this  business,  ex- 
clusive of  other  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
tempt. It  required  tho  Walpolo  administration 
five-and-twenty  long  years  of  cowardly  submis- 
sion to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  degra- 
dation of  Great  Britain:  our  present  rulers 
have  completed  tho  same  work  for  their  own 
country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn  left  sc 
proud !  that  America  which,  with  thi-ee  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empire 
— with  seven  millions  fought  it,  and  worsted  it 
again — and  now,  with  eighteen  millions,  truckles 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatory  apologies  for  her,  when  the  most 
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Ktiiplr  atoni'iiicnt  ix  <liic  to  itfvlt  Are  wo  the 
iH'ople  rif  the  IlfTohition  ?— of  tin-  wnr  of  IX 1 1!? 
— <)f  till-  yiur  IH.'II,  wlic'U  Jiicknon  i-lwtrili"'!! 
I!iiro|K.«  liy  thiTiiteiiiii;;  tlic  Kin;?  of  Frnino  with 
ii jirisnlH  ! 

Mol.cod  is  given  up  ItfCiiiiNc  ho  i»  too  weak  ; 
t!io  Queen  is  excused,  heeuuBo  she  is  tooHlnnm; 
propiliiition  is  hiviHlivil  where  atonement  is  (hie; 
nn  ajtolopy  aeceptetl  where  none  wbh  olfcretl  j 
t!ie  Btntuto  of  limituticis  pleaded  aKainnt  an 
insult,  hy  tlio  party  winch  received  it!  And 
the  miserable  iierforiners  in  all  this  <lrama  of 
na.ional  degradation  exjitct  to  he  applauded  for 
in.ignanimity,  when  the  liiwH  of  honor  and  the 
code  of  nations,  stamp  their  conduct  with  the 
brand  of  cowardice. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

niflTISM    TKKATV:    NOUTIIKASTKliN    BOl'NDAUV 
AUTK'LE:  Mlt.  UKNTONS  SI'KECIl:  KXTKACT. 

The  establishment  of  the  low-land  boundary 
in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  new  line  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line — not  a  con- 
tinuation of  't,  but  a  deflection  from  it  5  and 
evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  boundary,  and  retiring  it  further  from 
Quebec,  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  It  begins  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St.  Francis  River ;  breaks  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  in  a  straight  line,  and 
equidistant  from  that  river  ond  the  mountain, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  when  approaching  within  forbidden 
distance  of  Quebec,  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
then  holds  on  its  course  to  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjarmette  creek. 
A  view  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  of 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  from  our  view. 
The  character  of  the  lino  is  apparent ;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  military  child,  to  say  to  whoso  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort — a  woman  of  any 
kind — a  child  of  any  age — can  tell  that !  It  is 
«  British  line,  made  for  the  security  of  Quebec. 


Follow  itR  calU  oil  the  niup,  and  every  ryp  wil 
nee  thJH  denign. 

The  Biirrender  of  the  mountain  boundary  Ihj. 
twern  the  United  States  and  (ireat  liritain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Maine.  TIiIm  is  a  «listinct  (|iuw. 
tion  from  the  nurrendiT  of  territory.  The  lat- 
ter Inlon^'ed  to  Maine:  the  fonner  t()  tlie 
I'nited  States.  They  were  national,  and  not 
State  boundaries — established  by  the  war  of 
the  Hevolution,  and  not  by  a  State  law  or  an 
act  of  (JonpresH ;  and  involving  all  the  consider- 
ations which  apply  to  tlio  attack  and  defence  of 
nations.  So  far  us  a  State  Iwundary  is  coter- 
minous with  anotlicr  State,  it  is  a  State  ques- 
tion, and  may  bo  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States  intcrcBtcd :  so  far  as  it  iii  coterminous 
with  a  fouign  power,  it  is  a  national  question, 
and  belongs  to  the  national  authority.  A  State 
cannot  bo  jtermitted  to  weaken  and  cndonger 
the  nation  by  dismembering  herself  in  favor  of 
a  foreigner ;  by  demolishing  a  strong  frontier, 
delivering  the  gates  and  keys  of  a  country  into 
the  bands  of  a  neighboring  nation,  and  giving' 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  country.  The 
boundaries  in  question  were  national,  not  Statu ; 
and  the  consent  of  Maine,  even  if  given,  availed 
nothing.  Her  defence  belongs  to  the  Union ; 
is  to  bo  made  ]>y  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  she  had 
been  willing,  to  make  this  defence  more  diflicult, 
more  costly,  and  more  bloody,  by  giving  up  tho 
strong,  and  substituting  the  weak  line  of  de- 
fence. Near  three  )iUndrcd  miles  of  this  strong 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  by  tins 
treaty — being  double  os  much  as  was  given  up 
by  the  rejected  award.  The  King  of  tlie 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  Britisi-. 
generals,  and  in  tho  pi.^  of  the  British  Crowu, 
was  a  man  of  too  much  honor  to  deprive  us  of 
the  commanding  mountain  frontier  opposite  tc 
Quebec;  and  besides,  Jackson  would  have 
scouted  the  award  if  ho  had  attempted  it.  Tim 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of 
tho  head  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver ;  and  for  this 
he  had  some  reason,  as  the  mountain  there  sub- 
sided into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  high 
lands  (in  that  part)  was  difficult  to  follow  :  ou: 
negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  on  this  side  the  head  of  the 
St.  Francis,  and  without  pretext ;  for  the  moun- 
tain ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  new  part  given  up,  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is  invaluable 
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u>  Orcat  Ki'itain.     It  cnvcnt  hi>r  nv\r  rovl  to 
QihImi',   n-movcs    \ii*   furtliiT  fr»>m   iJint   rity, 
placcM  a  tiioiititain  iR'tuciMi  ll^  ami  lirin);M  her 
into  Maine.    To  conipn-hrnd  iho  value  <>f  tliU 
iiL-w  boundary  to  (ln>iit  llrituln,  luul  its  iiyury 
tu  uri,  it  it  only  iiocos.Hury  to  follow  it  on  n  innp 
—to  Bce  ItH  form — kntnv  itH  hiijjht,  the  (h'litli 
of  its    Roi'Ki-H,  and  itH  roii^h  and  rocky  Mv. 
The  report  of  Capt.  Talcott  will  .sh«w  its  chn- 
rurtcr — thruo  thousand  foot  hi((h:  any  m.ipwill 
^hovf  ita  form.    The  govfi^o  at  the  In-nd  of  tlic 
Ml  tjarmctto  crock — a  water  of  the  St.  Lawreiici' 
— is  made  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  new 
conventional  lowland  line :  beyond  that  gorne, 
the  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain. 
Now  take  up  a  map.     ])cgin  nt  the  head  of  the 
Metjarmetto  creek,  within  a  dep;reo  and  a  half 
of  the  New  Hampshire  lino — follow  the  moun- 
tain north — see  how  it  bears  In  upon  Quebec — 
npproachini;  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
city,  and  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  for  sonio 
hundred  miles.     All  this   is  j;ivcn    up.     One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of   this  boundury  is 
given  up  on  this  side  the  awarded  lino ;  and  the 
country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.    Look  at  the 
new  military  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec — 
tlial  part  of  it  which  approaches  Qubcc  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  lino,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of 
tlie  St.  Francis,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  near  one  hundred  miles ;  -n'ith 
all  the  disadvantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
gorges  of  the  mountain,  and  tho  creeks  and 
ravines,  z.\.d  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
tho  power  on  the  mountain.    See  how  this  is 
changed  by  the  new  boundary  !  the  road  per- 
mitted to  take  either  side  of  tho  mountain — to 
cross  whore  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  mountain 
heights,  now  exclusively  British.     Why  this 
uew  way,  and  this  security  for  the  road,  imless 
to  give  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
us  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave  ?    A  palli- 
ation is  attempted  for  it.    It  is  said  that  the 
mountain  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  line 
along  it  could  not  bo  ascertained;  and  that 
Maine  consented.    These  are  the  palliations — 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  their  es- 
■ential  parts.    And,  first,  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  its  base,  con- 
itituting  this  area  of  893  square  miles  surren- 


di<n<<l  on  thifi  Hide  the  awarded  line:  Cnptniti 
'I'alrott  C( TtilU'N  it  to  Ih*  |ioor,  and  utilU  r>r  cul* 
tivation.  I  wny  ko  much  the  iH-ttcr  f'>r  it  froii* 
tier.  Ah  to  tho  hei;:ht  of  tho  ni<>uiiiain->,  and 
the  difllciilty  of  IIikIIiik  tht*  diTliiiiiK  ri<l;:P,  and 
the  neci'HHity  of  adoptiu'^  a  coiiv)  ntlonal  line: 
I  Hay  all  thin  han  no  application  to  tho  Kum-n- 
dered  boundary  on  this  side  the  awarded  line  ut 
the  head  of  tho  St.  Francis.  On  thin  ^ido  of 
that  point,  the  mountain  ridge  in  lofty,  the 
hei};ht8  attain  three  thounand  feet;  and  navi- 
jrable  rivers  rise  in  tliein,  and  flow  to  the  cast 
and  to  the  west — to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tho 
Atlantic.  Hear  Captain  Talcott,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster:     (Tho  letter  rend.) 

This   letter  was  evidently  O'.'uincd  for  th* 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.    The  note 
of  the  Secretary-negotiator  which  drev*-  it  forti,'. 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  of  Cu,  tuin  Tnl'    ,t 
shows  its  character;  and  its  date  (that  of  the 
14th  of  July)  clnHses   it   with   the   testimony 
which  was  hunted  up  to  justify  a  foropone  con- 
clusion.    Tho  letter  of  Captain  Talcott  is  ,•.,.•■] 
for  tho  Secretary's  puiijosc,  and  for  a  greii    «lea. 
more.    It  is  good  for  tho  overthrow  of  all 
the  arguments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  conven- 
tional boundary  stood.    What  was  that  plea? 
Simply,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
not  bo  traced ;  and  that  it  was   necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  lino  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  tlie 
extent  of  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.    But 
it  was  no  reason  for  the  American  Secretary  to 
give  one  hundred  and  fi'"  y  miles  of  mountain 
line  on  this  side  tho  av';u<.'.'.'!l  line,  whore  the 
highlands  attained  throe  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  riglit 
and  left.    Lord  Ash'  .irton,  in  his  letter  of  tho 
1 3th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea  :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  tho  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretary  MadLson  in  1802  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  then  U.  S.  Minister  in  London.    I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  firom  this  it  appears — 
1.  That  the  part  at  which  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  highlands, 
was  the  point  to  be  constituted  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  due  north  line  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Croix  with  tho  line  drawn  along  the  high- 
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lands.  2.  That  this  jiolnl  iiiipht  Ijc  suhstitntcd 
hy  a  conventional  one  afrreed  njion  hy  the  tlirec 
commissioners.  .'{.  Tliat  from  this  pniiit,  so 
agreed  \\])r>n.  ihe  /iiw  was  to  go  to  the  hi<,'lil(in(in, 
a"d  to  folio  V  them  wherever  they  cotiM  be 
ascertained,  to  the  head  of  tlic  Connecticut 
River.  This  i>;  the  clear  sense  of  Mr.  Madison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
be  very  careless  to  confound  this  point  (whicli 
they  mhnitted  to  be  dubious,  for  want  of  high- 
hinds  at  that  place)  with  the  line  itself,  which 
was  to  nm  near  300  miles  on  the  elevations  of 
a  mountain  rco-hing  3,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
th.s  point  when  he  brought  it  to  the  St.  John's 
River:  our  Secretary-negotiator  took  a  fur 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Metjarmettc  creek;  for  it  is 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  ne-.v  treaty  begins  to  climb  the  high- 
lands. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  liad  some 
apology  for  his  conventional  point  and  conven- 
tional line  to  the  Iiead  of  the  St.  Francis — for 
tiie  higlilands  were  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and  w.hich  was  the  tcr- 
}ninicf  a  quo  of  his  conventional  line:  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  apology  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  line  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  level  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  highlands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west.  It  is  impossible  to  plead  tho  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  highlands  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  lowland  boundary,  in  the  whole 
rtistance  frim  tho  head  of  the  St.  Francis,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line,  to  the  head  of 
the  Metjarmctte,  where  our  Secretary  fixed  its 
commencement.  Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
from  ilr.  Madison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete :  he  quotes  what  answers  his  purpose,  and 
is  justifiable  in  so  doing.  But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  Secretary-negotiator,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  show 
that  it  was  a  conventional  pointy  and  not  a  con- 
vention.'! line,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proposed  ?  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where,  in  fact,  there  were  no  highlands  ; 
after  which,  the  line  was  to  proceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  ♦he  waters,  &c.,  and  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  the  head  of  tho  Con- 
necticut ?     \fhy  did  our  Secretary  omit  this 


correction  of  the  British  minister's  quotation 
and  thus  enable  him  to  use  American  namcf 
against  us  ? 

To  mitigate  tho  enormity  of  this  barefaa-d 
sacrifice,  our  Secretary-negotiator  enters  into  ■» 
description  of  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  be  unfit 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  were  so  ?  It  is  still 
rich  enough  to  bear  cannon,  and  to  carry  Iho 
smuggler's  cart ;  and  that  is  the  crop  Great 
l{ritain  wishes  to  plant  upon  it.  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  are  rocks;  yet  Great  Britain  would  not 
exchange  them  for  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  of 
tho  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  eye,  since  th« 
late  war,  on  this  slice  of  Maine ;  but  for  trade 
and  war — to  consolidate  her  power  on  our  north- 
eastern border,  and  to  realize  all  the  advantages 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  new  military 
and  naval,  and  commercial  static,  n,  in  Passnma- 
quoddy  Bay ;  and  her  new  route  for  trade  and 
war  through  Halifax  and  Maine  to  Quebec. 
She  wants  it  for  great  military  and  commercial 
purposes  ;  and  it  is  pitiful  and  contemptible  in 
our  negotiator  to  depreciate  tho  sacrifice  as 
being  poor  land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  when 
power  and  dominion,  not  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages, is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  much  of  tlus  land  is  good ;  so  that  the  ex- 
cuse for  surrendering  it  without  compensation 
is  unfounded  as  well  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  tho  question  of  title  to  the 
territory  and  boundaries  surrendered.  That 
work  has  been  done  in  the  masterly  report 
of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan], and  in  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously adopted,  which  sanctioned  it.  That  re- 
port and  that  resolve  were  made  and  adopted  in 
the  year  1838 — seven  years  after  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands — and  vindicated 
our  title  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  disputed 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  argue  the  question  of  title.  I  remit  that 
task  to  abler  and  more  appropriate  hands— to 
the  author  of  the  report  of  1838.  It  will  be  for 
him  to  show  the  clearness  of  our  title  under 
the  treaty  of  1783 — how  it  was  submitted  to  in 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  in  Mr.  Liston's  cor- 
respondence of  1798,  in  Mr.  King's  treaty  of 
1803,  in  Mr.  Jlonroe's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  the 
conferences  at  Ghent — where,,  after  the  late  war 
had  shown  the  value  of  a  military  communica- 
tion between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  a  variation  ol 
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the  line  was  solicited  as  a  favor,  by  the  British 
cominissioneri),  to  establish  tlint  communication. 
1 1  will  be  for  him  also  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  British  claim,  from  the  solicited  favor  of  a 
road,  to  the  assertion  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
tory, and  all  the  mountain  frontier  of  Maine ; 
and  it  will  further  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
is  deserted  now  by  those  who  sto."^  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fatal  blunder  at 
Ghent,  in  leaving  our  question  of  title  to  the 
arbitratio^i  of  a  European  sovereign,  instead  of 
confiding  the  marking  of  the  line  to  three  com- 
missioners, OS  proposed  in  all  the  previous  trea- 
ties, and  agreed  to  in  several  of  them.  To  him, 
also,  it  will  belong  to  expose  the  contradiction 
between  rejecting  the  award  for  adopting  a  con- 
ventional lino,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  Maine ;  and  now  negotiating  a  treaty  which 
adopts  two  conventional  lines,  gives  up  all  that 
the  award  did,  and  more  too,  and  a  mountain 
frontier  besides  ;  and  then  pays  money  for 
Rouse's  Point,  which  came  to  us  without  money 
under  the  award.  It  will  be  for  him  to  do  these 
things.  For  what  purpose  ?  some  one  will  say. 
I  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
honor,  our  intelligence,  and  our  good  faith,  in 
all  this  affiiir  with  Great  Britain ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  we  are  wronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  wrongs  and  blun- 
ders in  time  to  come.  Maine  may  be  dismem- 
bered, and  her  boundaries  lost,  and  a  great  mili- 
tary power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
but  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  saved  ?  There 
we  liave  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedj- 
of  errors  on  our  part,  and  of  groundless  preten- 
sion on  the  British  part,  growing  up  from  a  pe- 
tition for  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, to  an  assertion  of  title  and  threat  of  war  ; 
this  groundless  pretension  dignified  into  a  claim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  convention  of 
London  in  1818.  We  may  save  the  Columbia 
by  showing  the  folly,  or  worse,  which  has  dis- 
membered Maine. 

The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
was  acceptable  to  the  British,  and  that  award 
was  infinitely  better  for  us;  and  it  was  not 
only  accepted  by  the  British,  but  insisted  upon ; 
knd  its  non-execution  on  our  part  was  made  a 
(ubjrct  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  against 
aa.  After  this,  can  any  one  believe  that  the 
*  peace  mission''^  was  sent  out  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  we  did  not  yield  tiji  near  iloiiMe  as 
much  as  she  then  dtinanded  ?  No.  sir !  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  only  a 
phantom  conjured  up  fir  tlio  occasion.  From 
Jackson  and  Van  Huron  the  British  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awnrdetl  boundary: 
the  federalists  prevented  it,  and  oven  rofused  a 
new  negotiation.  Now,  the  same  fedoralistx 
have  yielded  double  as  much,  and  are  thanking 
God  that  tnc  British  condescend  to  accept  it. 
Such  is  federalism  :  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  selected 
the  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  double  their  demands  ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments successfully,  which  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  Van 
Buren  was  at  the  head  of  the  government — or, 
rather,  would  never  have  been  used  to  such 
Presidents.  The  conduct  of  our  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator is  inexplicable.  lie  rejects  the  awanl, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine ;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  England ;  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  march 
to  the  highland  boundary,  and  there  fight  his 
death  for  it.  This  was  under  Jackson's  admin- 
istration, lie  now  becomes  negotiator  himself; 
gives  up  the  highland  boundary  in  the  first 
note ;  gives  up  all  that  was  awarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  ;  gives  up  1 10  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  award ;  gives  up  the  mountain 
barrier  which  covered  Maine,  and  commanded 
the  Halifax  road  to  Quebec;  gives  !$500,000 
for  Rouse's  Point,  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
land's  allotted  us  as  our  right. 


CHAPTER   CIV. 

BRITISH  TKEATY:  NOUTIIWESTEKX  BOUNDAKY: 
MB.  BENTONS  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

The  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  never  was  susceptible  of  a  dispute. 
That  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  was  disputable,  and  long  dis- 
puted; and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  different  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
political  history.  The  line  from  Lake  Superior 
was  fixed  by  landmarks  as  permanent  and  no* 
torious  as  the  great  features  of  nature  herself— 
the  Isle  Royale,  in  the  northwest  of  Lake  Su* 
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[KTior,  ami  tliu  cliain  of  tinall  lakes  and  rivers 
whicli  led  from  the  nortlt  of  that  islo  to  the 
r^ake  of  the  AVoods.    Such  were   Ihe  precise 
calls  of  the  treaty  of  178.^,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute existed  about  it.     The  Isle  Royalo  was  a 
landmark  in  the  calls  of  the  treaty,  and  a  great 
and   distinguished  one  it  was — a  large  rocky 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  far  to  the  northwest,  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  southern  shore  ;  unin- 
liabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes  ;  and  for  that  reason  believed  by 
them  to  be  the  residence  of  tlie  Great  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language,  Menong.    This 
isle  was  as  notorious  as  the  lake  itself,  and  was 
made  a  landmark  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  then  to  follow  tiie  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
nvcrs  called  "Long  Lake,"  which  constituted 
the  line  of  water  communication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  commu- 
nication which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  all  travellers  and  traders 
have  followed  since  its  existence  became  known 
to  our  first  discoverers.    A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  from  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Islo  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication;  and  the  line  described  was 
evidently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.    The  terms  of 
tlie  call  are  peculiar.    Through  every  lake  and 
every  water-course,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.     Through  every  river  it  is   the  same: 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed.   On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.    It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  line  through  the  lake  to  the  "  northward  "  of 
Isle  Royale — a  boundary  which,  so  far  from 
dividing  the  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.    The  words 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

'^  Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  isles  Royale  and  Philippeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,"  &c. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation of  language,  and  this  different  mode  cf 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  taking  the  shortest  course  to  the  Long  Lake 
or  Pigeon  River,  which  led  to  the  Ijike  cf  the 
Woods.  The  communication  through  these  lit. 
tie  lakes  and  rivers  was  evidently  the  object 
aimed  at;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  Isle 
Royale  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  that 
object.  The  island  itself  was  nothing,  exccjit 
as  a  landmark.  Though  large  (for  it  is  near 
one  hundred  miles  in  circumference),  it  has  no 
value,  neither  for  agriculture,  commerce,  nor 
war.  It  is  sterile,  inaccessible,  remote  from 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  use  to  wliicli 
the  Indians  consigned  it — the  fabulous  rcsidenco 
of  a  fabulous  deity.  Nobody  wants  it — neither 
Indians  nor  white  people.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  not  as 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmark,  and  because  the 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  to  the  well-known 
route  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  passed 
to  the  north  of  that  isle.  All  this  is  evident 
from  the  maps,  and  all  the  maps  are  here  the 
same  ;  for  these  features  of  nature  are  so  well 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  dis- 
pute about  them.  The  commissioners  under  tho 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Barclay  for  Great  Britain),  though  dis- 
agreeing about  several  things,  had  no  disagree- 
ment about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  tho 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.  In  their  separate 
reports,  they  agreed  upon  this ;  and  this  settled 
the  whole  question.  After  going  to  the  north 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  hundred 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  unknown  place. 
The  agreement  upon  Isle  Royale  settled  tho 
line  to  the  Lake  of  tho  Woods,  as  it  was,  and  as 
it  is :  but  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1700, 
the  English  traveller  and  fur-trader  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  McKenzie,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  this  line  of  water 
communication,  saw  the  advantages  of  its  exclu- 
sive possession  by  the  British ;  and  proposed  in 
his  ''  History  of  the  Fur  Trade,"  to  obtain  it  by 
turning  the  line  down  from  Isle  Royale,  near 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St.  Louis  River  in  tho 
southwest  corner  of  the  lake.  The  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, at  the  head  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
repeated  the  suggestion ;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  its 
subjects,  set  up  a  claim,  through  the  Ghent  com- 
missioners, to  tiiti  St.  Louis  River  as  the  boun- 
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iary.  Mr.  Barclay  made  the  question,  but  too 
fiiintly  to  obtain  even  a  reference  f  o  the  arbitra- 
tor ;  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  too  much  candor 
and  honor  to  revive  it.  He  set  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St.  Louis  River,  as  claimed  by  the  Ghent 
commissioners  :  he  presented  the  Pigeon  River 
as  the  "long  lake"  of  the  treaty  of  178.'},  and 
only  asked  for  a  point  six  miles  south  of  tliat 
river ;  and  he  obtained  all  ho  asked.  His  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
He  says : 

"In  considering  the  second  point,  it  really 
njipears  of  little  importance  to  either  party 
how  the  lino  be  determined  through  the  wild 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  known.  I  would  pro- 
])ose  that  the  line  be  taken  from  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  River,  where  the 
Grand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and 
continued  along  the  line  of  the  said  portage, 
alternately  by  land  and  water,  to  Lac  la  Pluie 
— the  existing  route  by  land  and  by  water 
remaining  common  by  both  parties.  This  hne 
has  the  advantage  of  being  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  running  it.' 

These  are  his  Lordship's  words:  Pigeon 
River,  instead  of  St.  Louis  River !  making  no 
pretension  to  the  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
sioner !  After  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
candor  and  voracity  of  an  official  paper,  which 
would  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  iine  mineral  land,  "  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  commissioner 
under  the  Ghent  treaty?"  What  must  we 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  paper  which  boasts  of 
having  "  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
when  it  was  never  out  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Ashburton — in  his  not  having  claimed  the  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St.  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  he  got;  and  that  was  the 
southern  line,  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  true 
line  to  Rainy  Lake.  He  got  this ;  making  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
\nd  giving  to  the  British  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  best  route ;  and  a  joint  possession  of 
tlie  one  which  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
derstand the  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  be 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  coinnmnica- 
tion  from  the  Tjike  Superior  to  the  Luke  of  tlm 
Woods,  both  beginning  at  or  near  tlie  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River;  that  these  lines  are  tlie  dianmls 
of  trade  and  travelliiig,  both  for  Imlinns,  and 
the  fur-traders;  that  they  are  water  coniiuuiii- 
cations;  and  tliat  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  tho 
Indians,  to  have  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
best  communication,  and  a  joint  poi-session  with 
us  of  tho  other.  This  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
claimed — what  the  treat}'  gave  him — and  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtain  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  tho  25th  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  and  tho  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  tho  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Delafield,  of  tho  20th  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretary  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British ;  that  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted ;  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  dcpi-cciating  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  land,  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  linos  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Here  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extract 
from  it : 

"  AVhat  is  the  general  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  and  tiie 
Rainy  Lake  1  Of  what  formation  is  it,  and  how 
is  its  surface  ?  and  will  any  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  ?  Are  its  waters 
active  and  ninning  streams,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States?  Or  are  they  dead  lakes, 
swamps,  and  morasses  ?  If  the  latter  be  their 
general  character,  at  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  the  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  ? 

"  There  are  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  por- 
tages, from  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
the  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  way  of  Fowl  Lake,  the 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  Lake;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  Lake,  and  through  the  river 
Maligne,  meeting  tho  other  route  at  Lake  la 
Croix,  and  through  the  river  Nainekan  to  tho 
Rainy  Lake.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  at- 
taching great  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines  ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  of  no  importance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  may  be  agreed  to  ? 
Please  be  full  and  particular  on  these  several 
points." 

Here  are  leading  questions,  such  as  the  rules 
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of  evidence  forbid  to  be  put  to  any  witness,  and 
the  answers  to  wiiicli  would  be  BupprcsHcd  by 
the  order  of  any  court  in  England  or  America. 
They  are  culled  "  Icadinp,"  because  they  lead 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  pcrrersion  of 
justice.  The  witnesses  are  hero  led  to  two 
points:  first,  that  the  country  between  the  two 
routes  or  lines  is  worth  nothing  for  agriculture ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Fcrgu- 
eon  says : 

"As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  valueless.  The  pine  timber  is  of  high 
growth,  equal  for  spars,  perhaps,  to  the  Norway 
pine,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  find  a  market ; 
but  there  are  no  alluvions,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  be  described  as  one 
waste  of  rock  and  water. 

"  You  have  desired  mo  also  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  may  know 
to  exist  between  the  several  lines  claimed  as 
boundaries  through  this  country,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

''Considering  that  Great  Britain  abandons 
her  claim  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  St.  Louis 
Kiver ;  cedes  also  Sugar  Island  (otherwise  called 
St.  George's  Island)  in  the  St.  Marie  River ; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
the  old  commercial  route,  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  think  that  any  reason- 
able ground  exists  to  prevent  a  final  determina- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Delaficld  adds  : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  prospectively,  in  my  opinion. 
If  the  climate  were  suitable  (which  it  is  not),  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  my  explora- 
tions there,  tillable  land  enough  to  sustain  any 
jwrmanent  population  sufiiciently  numerous  to 
justify  other  settlements  than  those  of  the  fur- 
traders  ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur- 
traders  there  occupied  nearly  all  those  places; 
and  the  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  entertained  by  those  most  experienced 
in  these  northwestern  regions. 

"  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  interest  felt  by 
the  fur-traders  on  tb  ^  subject  of  boundary.  To 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance,  as  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  iu  fact,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  commissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  Long 
Lake  of  Mitchell's  map),  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  an  agreement.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  nis  pertinacity,  and  for  this 
disagreement;  which  belong,  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  commission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  required.  The  Pigeon  River  is  « 
continuous  water-course.  The  St.  George'* 
Island,  in  the  St.  Marie  River,  is  a  valuable 
island,  and  worth  as  much,  perhaps,  as  most  of 
the  country  between  the  Pigeon  River  and  Dog 
River  route,  claimed  for  the  United  States,  in  an 
agricultural  sense." 

These  are  the  answers ;  and  while  they  aru 
conch'  ive  upon  the  agricultural  character  of 
the  country  between  the  two  r  Jutes,  and  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet,  on  t\ie  relative  iui- 
portancf  of  the  routes  as  boundaries,  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  holtl 
out  to  them,  and  show  that,  as  commercial 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  question  of  national 
importance  is  involved.  Jlr.  Dclafield  says  tho 
fur-traders  feel  much  interest  in  this  boundary : 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  national  importance.  These  are  tho 
words  of  Mr.  Dclafield ;  and  tliey  show  tho 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburton  was  so  tenacious 
of  this  change  in  tho  boundary.  lie  wanted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-trade,  and  for  the  con- 
sequent command  whic.i  it  would  give  the  Brit 
ish  over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.  All  this  is 
apparent ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  look  at 
it  as  a  corn  and  potato  region  !  And  finding  it 
not  good  for  that  purpose,  ho  surrenders  it  to 
the  British !  Both  the  witnesses  look  upon  it 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parts  of 
tho  boundary  was  received  for  it.  There  was 
no  such  equivalent :  and  thus  this  surrender 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condescension 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at- 
torney of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  tes- 
timony by  unfair  and  illegal  questions ;  and  then 
disregarding  the  part  of  the  answers  which 
made  against  his  design. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

BRITISH  TREATY :   EXTRADITION  ARTICLK  :  MB. 
BENTON'S  SPEECH :  EXTRACT. 

I  PROCEED  to  the  third  subject  and  last  article 
in  the  treaty — the  article  which  stipulates  for 
the  mutual    surrender  of  fugitive   criminals. 
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And  he^e  again  we  are  at  fault  for  tlicso  Bame 
protocols.  Not  one  word  is  found  in  tlic  cor- 
resiiondenco  upon  this  subject,  tho  hrief  note 
(xccpted  of  Lord  Ashburton  of  tho  9th  of  Au- 
gust—the  day  of  tho  pignaturo  of  tho  treaty — 
to  say  that  its  ratification  would  require  the 
co.i.^cnt  of  tho  British  parliament,  and  would 
necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  parliament  met. 
Except  this  note,  not  a  word  is  found  upon  tho 
subject ;  and  this  gives  no  light  upon  its  origin, 
jirogress,  and  formation — nothing  to  show  with 
wnom  it  originated — what  necessity  for  it  in 
this  advanced  age  of  civilization,  when  the  com- 
ity of  nations  delivers  up  fugitive  offenders 
upon  all  proper  occasions — and  when  explana- 
tions upon  cch  head  of  offences,  and  each  class 
of  fugitives,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  the  safe  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty. Total  and  black  darkness  on  all  these 
points.  Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  brief  paragraphs  in  relation  to  it. 
Those  paragraphs  (the  work  of  his  Secretary, 
of  course)  are  limited  to  the  cou^mendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiously  deceptive,  as  I 
shall  show  at  the  proper  time.  It  tells  us 
nothing  that  we  want  to  know  upon  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  applies 
to  the  largest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  from 
the  United  States — the  slaves  who  escape  with 
their  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
— into  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  message  is  as  silent  as  the  correspondence 
on  all  these  points ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  search  for  the  oJgin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  the 
present  state  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
useless,  unless  something  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intended.  Looking  into  these  sources, 
and  we  are  authorized  to  refer  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  stipulation  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  special  mission  with  which  we  have  been 
honored.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  the 
article.  Though  fair  upon  its  face,  it  is  difBcult 
of  execution.  As  a  general  proposition,  atro- 
cious ^  inders,  and  especially  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  ought  to  be  given  up ;  but  that 
6  better  done  as  an  affair  of  consent  aiid  discre- 
tion, than  under  the  constraints  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  treaty  obligation.  Political  offenders 
ought  not  to  be  given  up ;  but  under  the  stern 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  tho  b^ne- 
fit  of  an  ea:  parte  accusation,  jKiiitiial  olleiidtr.s 
may  be  given  tip  for  murder,  or  other  eriines. 
real  or  pretended;  and  then  dealt  with  as  tiieir 
government  pleases.  Innwent  persons  .should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrants  are  placed  at  tho  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  subjected  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
strange  land,  examined  uiwn  e.r  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  sent  back  for  trial  if  a  probable  caee  is 
made  out  against  them. 

This  is  a  subject  long  since  considered  in  our 
country,  and  on  which  we  have  the  benefit  both 
of  wise  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Jlr. 
Jefferson  explored  tho  whole  subject  when  Iw 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  AVash- 
ington,  and  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  thcsn 
surrenders  could  only  be  made  under  three 
limitations  : — 1.  Between  coterminous  coun- 
tries. 2.  For  high  offences.  3.  A  special  pro- 
vision against  political  offenders.  Under  these 
limitations,  ad  far  back  as  the  j-ear  1793,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  countries  with  which  we  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proposition  was  in  these  words : 

"Any  person  having  committed  murder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  or 
forgery,  within  the  United  Stales  or  the  Span- 
ish provinces  adjoining  thereto,  and  fleeing 
from  the  justice  of  the  country,  tiiall  be  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  government  where  he  shall  be 
found,  to  that  from  which  he  flcid,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  same." 

This  was  the  proposition  of  that  great  states- 
man :  and  hcv  different  from  those  which  we 
find  in  this  treaty  !  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  taken  for  the  theatre  of  tho 
crime ;  and  that  includes,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  ship  on  every  sea  that  saila  under  her 
flag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  of- 
fences of  high  degree — muixier  and  forgery — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property— 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences  ;  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  without 
touching  or  injuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  provision  in  favor  of  political  of- 
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ri'TKf'.'M,  tlie  insurKCtii,  or  rcl)cl  may  Ixs  given  tip 
for  murdur,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered  for 
ti'fxson;  and  in  the  Ion;;  catalogue  of  leven  of- 
fonces,  n  rliarfro  may  be  ma^le,  and  an  ex  parte 
ease  estal)li8lic'd,  against  any  political  offender 
rt'hich  the  Uritish  government  shall  choose  to 
jiursue. 

To  palliate  this  article,  and  render  it  more 
acceptable  to  us,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  fioin  the  27tli  article  of  Mr,  Jay's  trea- 
ty. That  apology  for  it,  even  if  exactly  true, 
would  be  but  is,  poor  recommendation  of  it  to 
the  peot)lp  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  favorite  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  Wi;l>  that  part  of  the  people 
which  constituted  the  rcpiiblican  party.  J^east 
of  all  was  this  27th  ari  ?rle  ii  favorite  with  them. 
It  was  under  that  article  that  th«  famouH  Jona- 
than Kobbins,  aliah  Tl.iomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
dered— a  surrender  which  contribut  \!  lai-gcly 
to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  (yVtrtiSrcv 
of  the  federal  party,  in  1800.  The  m-i'iotry 
would  be  poor,  if  true:  but  it  happens  o  !  ,; 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  iiie  Webster 
ircpty  differs  widely  from  the  one  ia  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
ia  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modern  whiggery  i-  worse  than  an- 
cient feder  ilism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
id  us  compa'  0  them : 

Mr.  VrKBSTKii's  Treaty. 

"Article  10. — Tt  '■■.:  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britaiinic  Majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  their  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made,  de- 
liver up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  for^ry,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  pro- 
vided, tliat  this  shall  only  be  done,  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
60  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  offence  had  there  been  committed; 
and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or 
person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  be- 
iore  such  judges,  or  other  magistrates,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminali- 


ty ma ,  Iks  heard  and  considered ;  and  if.  on 
such  1k'  iring,  the  evidence  be  deemeil  siifllcicnt 
to  BUf>t(ii.a  the  charge,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of 
the  examining  judge,  or  magistrate,  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority, 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of 
such  fugitive.  The  exiwnso  of  such  apprchcn- 
sion  and  delivery  shall  bo  borne  and  defr.i' i.i 
by  tlh'  jjarty  who  makes  the  requisitii^r.,  an  1 
receives  the  fugitive." 

Mr.  Jay's  Treatv. 

"  Arti,  Je  27.— Tt if^  'urther agrcrl  that hir,  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  S'  lics,  on  mutual  reqiv.  i- 
tions  by  ihcm,  respect ivily,  or  by  their  resjp'c- 
tive  minister  ,  or  iffli-eiv  ;\uthori};ei)  u>  make 
the  same,  wiii  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persot.s 
who,  being  charged  with  murder,  or  foi-gcry, 
committed  within  the  jurisdicti  'ii  (>f  t^ithrV, 
phuU  seek  an  if -ylum  withiii  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  other:  provided,  that  'his  slial! 
only  be  done  on  such  evidence  of  ■  rimi-saUty  a?, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  pli-fe  where  the 
fugitive  or  peison  so  charged  shall  bo  found, 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial  if  the  offence  had  there  been  commit- 
ted. The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivf  ry  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  Ijy  thoso 
who  make  the  requisition,  and  receive  the  fugi- 
tive." 

These  are  the  two  articles,  and  the  di;!erene(j 
betweeen  them  is  great  and  striking.  First, 
the  number  of  offences  for  wliich  delivery  (f  the 
offender  is  to  bo  made,  is  much  greater  in  tlio 
present  treaty.  Mr.  Jay's  article  is  limited  to 
two  offences — murder  and  forgery:  the  two 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  without  his 
qualification  to  exclude  political  offences,  and  to 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  from  cotermi- 
nous dominions.  The  present  treaty  embracps 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  seven  in  the 
whole.  The  five  added  offences  are — assault, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder ;  piracy ;  rob- 
bery ;  arson ;  and  the  utterance  of  forged  pa- 
per. These  additional  five  offences,  though 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  in  degree. 
Assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  might  be  with- 
out touching  or  hurting  any  person ;  for,  to  lift 
a  weapon  at  a  person  within  striking  distance, 
without  striking,  is  an  assault :  to  level  a  fire- 
arm at  a  person  within  carrying  distance,  and 
without  firing,  is  an  assault ;  and  the  offence 
being  in  the  intent,  is  difficult  of  proof.  Mr, 
Jefferson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay's  treaty ; 
because  the  offence  was  too  small  and  too 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  matter  of  internaticma] 
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antinirPtnont.  Piracy  was  excluded,  l)0cnn8c  it 
was  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  country.  He 
lias  no  country.  lie  is  hnslis  httmani  generis 
— the  enemy  of  the  humnn  mce ;  and  is  hun^ 
wbercrer  he  is  caupht.  The  robhory  nli^rht  be 
of  a  shilling's  worth  of  bread ;  the  arson,  of 
biM'ig  a  straw  shed  ;  the  uttemnco  of  forged 
pf  jv  i.  might  be  the  emission  or  passing  of  a 
cr  nt'.vfeit  sixpence.  All  these  were  excluded 
frosn  ,'ii y's  treaty,  because  of  their  possible  in- 
i;kuiii(.-nce,  and  the  door  they  opened  to  abuse 
iu  Lantssing  the  innocent,  and  in  multiplying 
the  chanoos  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
funder  for  some  other  offence,  and  then  punish- 
ing hi.^  for  his  politics. 

Stril.mg  as  these  differences  are  between  the 
]^.vc.scnt  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
•licri  is  a  still  more  essential  difference  in 
mil  )i  her  part ;  and  a  difference  which  nullifies 
the  article  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
favor.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
delivery  of  the  fugitive  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  intervenes  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
quires two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrate 
before  the  governor  can  act.  This  nullifies  the 
treatj-  in  all  that  relates  to  fugitive  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  masters.  In  the  eye 
of  the  British  law,  they  have  no  master,  and 
can  commit  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
asserting  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
death.  A  slave  may  kill  his  master,  if  necessa- 
ry to  his  escape.  This  is  legal  under  British 
law ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  dominions,  such  kill- 
ing would  not  only  be  considered  fair,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  laudable. 
What  chance  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  slave 
under  this  treaty?  Read  it — the  concluding 
part — after  the  word  "committed,"  and  see 
what  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.  Com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
tice. The  fugitive  is  brought  before  this  judge 
or  justice,  that  the  evidence  of  the  criminality 
may  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
would  justify  the  apprehension,  commitment, 
and  trial  of  the  party,  if,  the  offence  had  been 
committed  there.  If,  upon  this  hearing,  the 
evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  the 
fact  to  the  executive  authority ;  and  then,  and 
not  until  then,  the  surrender  can  be  made. 
This  is  the  process;  and  in  all  this  the  new 


treaty  differs  fom  Jay's.  I'liikr  Iiih  tnan-, 
the  delivery  was  a  niiiiisleriul  net,  nlVrriii;? 
itdelf  to  the  authority  of  the  p)vernor:  under 
this  treaty,  it  Iwconies  a  judicial  art,  rtffrrin;; 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  ju'';;e,  who  nmst 
twice  decide  against  the  slave  (lirst,  in  issuiii'^ 
the  warrant;  and  next,  in  tryinj;  it)  before  tlio 
governor  can  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not be  forced;  and  liohiud  which  the  slave,  wlio 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  in 
safety.  What  evidence  of  criminality  will  sat- 
isfy the  judge,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crinio 
in  his  eyes,  or  under  his  laws,  and  wlicn  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave  ?  AVlmt 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judicial  surren- 
der of  offending  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immunity  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tionism is  the  policy  of  the  government,  tlio 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  >f  the  people  ? 
Killing  his  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
people ;  and  no  slave  will  ever  bo  given  up 
for  it. 

(Mr.  WuiGHT  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bank  notes,  was  no  of- 
fence in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  Benton  resumed.  Better  fi^r  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Forgers  are  now  given  up 
in  Canada,  by  executive  authority,  when  they 
fly  to  that  province.  This  is  done  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood ;  and  because  all  honest 
governments  have  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  The  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
He  must  go  by  the  law ;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  the  offence,  he  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  offender. 

Conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  coter- 
minous, might  be  proper.  Limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  and  tliey  might 
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be  bunoflcial  in  Hupjircssion  of  bort'.cr  crimes 
and  the  priscrvntion  of  order  and  jiiHticc.  But 
extended  iis  this  id  to  n  long  list  of  olfenderB — 
unrestricted  as  it  is  in  the  caae  of  munler — ap- 
plying to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  in  every  sea — it  can  bo  nothing 
but  the  source  of  individual  annoyance  and  na- 
tional recrimination.  Besides,  if  wo  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  why  not  to  llussia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  tho  countries  of  tlic 
world?  If  wo  give  up  tho  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land, why  not  the  I'ole  to  Kussia,  the  Italian  to 
Austria,  the  German  to  his  prince ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  catalogue  of  nations  ?  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  i)cstiferous  one ;  and  as  it  is  deter- 
minable upon  notice,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
tho  American  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  givo  the  notice,  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  liigh  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  favor  of  political  liberty,  the 
message  of  tho  President  communicating  and 
recommending  this  treaty  to  us,  carefully  pre- 
sents this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  to  high  crimes — to  border  of- 
fenders; and  to  ofTences  not  political  In  all 
th's,  tlio  message  is  disingenuous  and  deceptive, 
and  calculated  to  ravish  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  which  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says : 

"  The  surrender  to  justice  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  high  crimes,  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  a  neighboring^  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  civilization  and  intercourse.  The  Brit- 
ish provinces  of  North  America  are  separated 
from  the  States  of  the  Union  by  a  line  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  ;  and,  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  population  on  either  side  is 
quite  considerable,  while  the  passage  of  the 
boundary  is  always  easy, 

"Offenders  against  the  law  on  the  one  side 
transfer  themselves  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice; but  very  oft«n  they  wholly  escape.  A 
consciousness  of  immunity,  from  the  power  of 
avoiding  justice  in  this  way,  instigates  the  un- 
principled and  reckless  to  the  commission  of 
offences ;  and  the  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood of  the  border  are  consequently  often  dis- 
turbed, 

"  In  the  case  of  ofienders  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  States 


are  often  applied  to  for  thwir  surrender;  and 
questions  of  a  very  embarrassing  nature  ari>u 
from  theHc  applications.  It  has  been  thoiiclit 
hijthly  important,  therefore,  to  provide  for  tin- 
whole  case  by  a  proper  treaty  stipulation.  The 
article  on  the  subject,  in  tho  proposed  treaty  is 
carefully  confined  to  such  offences  as  all  man- 
kind agree  to  regard  as  heinous  an-1  dcstnictlTu 
of  the  security  of  life  and  of  property.  In  tlii-i 
carcfid  and  specific  enumeration  of  crimes,  the 
object  has  been  to  exclude  all  poUtical  offenee.s, 
or  criminal  charges  ari.sing  from  wars  or  intes- 
tine commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  trea- 
son, libels,  desertion  from  military  service,  ami 
other  offences  of  a  similar  character,  aro  ex- 
cluded." 

In  these  phrases  tho  message  recommends 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and  decep- 
tive than  such  a  recommendation.  It  contlncs 
the  surrender  to  border  ofienders — Canadian 
fugitives  :  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  all  per- 
sons committing  offences  under  the  ^^jurisdic- 
tion "  of  Great  Britain — a  term  which  includes 
all  her  territory  throughout  tho  world,  and 
every  ship  or  fort  over  which  her  flag  waves. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  high 
crimes :  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  treaty  in- 
cludes crimes  which  may  be  of  low  degree- 
low  indeed !  A  hare  or  a  partridge  from  a  pre- 
serve ;  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life  ;  a  sixpen- 
ny counterfeit  note  passed ;  a  shed  burnt ;  a 
weapon  lifted,  without  striking !  The  message 
says  all  political  orimes,  all  treasons,  misprision 
of  treason,  libels,  and  desertions  are  excluded. 
The  treaty  shows  that  these  offences  are  not 
excluded — that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted;  and,  consequead}* 
under  the  head  of  murder,  tho  insurgent,  the 
rebel,  and  the  traitor  who  has  shed  blood,  may 
be  given  up ;  and  so  of  other  offences.  When 
once  surrendered,  he  may  be  tried  for  any  thing. 
The  fate  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  alias  Nash,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  all  this.  lie  was  a  British 
sailor — was  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder,  and  pi- 
racy on  the  frigate  Hermione — deserted  to  the 
United  States— was  demanded  by  the  British 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Jay's  treaty— 
given  up  as  a  murderer — then  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  mutiny,  mur- 
der, desertion,  and  piracy — found  guilty — exe- 
cuted— and  his  body  hung  in  chains  from  the 
yard-arm  of  a  man-of-war.  And  so  it  would  be 
again.    The  man  given  up  for  one  offence,  would 
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l)C  trknl  fur  nnother ;  »nd  in  the  nnmlxT  and  in- 
digniflnince  of  the  ofToncos  for  whicli  ho  niipht 
\tc  mirrcndored,  there  would  be  no  difllculty  in 
reaching  any  victim  that  a  foruii^n  government 
chose  to  piirHuc.  If  this  article  had  been  in 
force  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  reliellion,  and  liOrd 
Kdward  Fitzgerald  had  escaped  to  the  United 
States  after  wounding,  as  he  did,  several  of  the 
myrmidons  who  arit-sted  him,  ho  might  have 
l)een  demanded  as  u  fugitive  from  justice,  for 
the  assault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  then  tried 
fur  treason,  and  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  such 
will  be  the  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

BEITI3H  TREATY;  AFRICAN  bQUABi:  N  FORTHK 
BDl'PRKSSION  OF  THE  BLAVE  TKADii ;  Mil,  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH;  EXTRACT, 

The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
the  second  subject  included  in  the  treaty ;  and 
here  the  regret  renews  itself  at  the  absence  of 
all  the  customary  lights  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  treaty  stipulations.  No  minutes  of 
conference;  no  protocols;  no  draughts  or 
counterdraughts ;  no  diplomatic  notes ;  not  a 
word  of  any  kind  from  one  negotiator  to  the 
other.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  in 
the  shape  of  negotiation,  is  communicated  to  us. 
Even  the  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
^Suppression  of  the  slave-trade^' — even  this 
section  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tains not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiators 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Governments ;  but 
opens  and  closes  with  communications  from 
American  naval  oflBcers,  evidently  extracted 
from  them  by  the  American  negotiator,  to  justify 
the  forthcoming  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
conclusions.  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
magnitude  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
necessary  light  upon  the  history  of  its  forma- 
tion. Lamentable  as  is  this  defect  of  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
becomes  particularly  so  at  this  point,  where  a 
stipulation  new,  delicate,  and  embarrassing,  has 
been  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  falls  upon 
us  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  the  clouds. 
In  the  absence  of  all  appropriate  information 
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from  the  negotiators  themxclvcs.  I  am  drivt-n  to 
glean  amonj;  the  scanty  iiarnpra|)lia  nf  tliu 
Prcpidunt's  iiifS^aRe,  and  hi  the  annwrrs  of  the 
naval  ofTlcers  to  the  Secretary's  inquiries. 
Though  silent  as  to  the  origin  ami  progress  ol 
the  pr<i|)osition  for  this  novel  alliance,  they  still 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motives 
which  cau.sed  it. 

Passing  from  the  political  consequences  of 
this  entanfrlcmen*  lonseqncnces  which  no 
human  foresight  can  reach — I  come  to  the  iin- 
mefliate  and  practical  effects  which  lie  within 
f)nr  view,  rnd  which  display  the  enonnous  in- 
exj)cdienoy  of  the  mea.sure.  First :  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  would  seem  to  bo 
entitled  to  some  regard  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury — in  the  prcnent  cry  for  re- 
trenchment— and  in  the  present  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  neces.sarics  of  life.  This 
expense  for  80  guns  will  bo  about  §'50,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  loss  of  lives. 
I  speak  of  the  whole  expense,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  of  the  mere  expense  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  gone  to  sea.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  80  guns  would  be  §720,000  per 
annum,  which  is  §3,000,000  for  five  years.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
80  guns ;  that  is  the  minimum  limit :  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  "  at  the  least."  And  if  the  party  which 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power,  Great 
Britain  may  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  num- 
ber, as  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.  Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  years ;  it  is  only  de- 
terminable after  that  period  by  giving  notice  ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  made 
the  treaty.  At  the  least,  then,  the  moneyed  ex- 
pense is  to  be  §3,600,000 ;  if  the  present  party 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  thi.s,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Sach  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great.  We  are  to 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  a 
coast  4,000  miles  from  home,  the  adequate 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  these  80  guns.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  send  tho  number  there; 
they  must  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser^ 
vice  there ;  and  this  will  require  constant  ex- 
penses to  repair  injuries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
vrastAi  of  life  and  health,  the  expenditure  must 
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b«  large.  Ten  men  and  two  ofBecrR  to  the  gun, 
if  tho  Bmalleat  OHtimatu  that  can  bo  admittwl. 
Thia  would  require  a  completnont  of  OGO  men. 
Including  all  tho  ncccsoary  equipage  of  tho  nhip, 
and  aliovo  1,000  pernons  will  bo  constantly  n;- 
qnired.  The.so  are  to  bo  employcnl  At  a  vast 
distanoo  from  homo ;  on  a  aiivago  coa^t ;  in  a 
{wrilous  HCTvico ;  on  both  aidcB  of  tho  equator ; 
and  in  a  climato  which  ia  death  to  tho  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — this  wear  and  tear 
of  lifo  and  constitution — should  Htand  for  some- 
tliing  in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  this  ago  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indc(;d,  in  ex- 
cessive loTO  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
rations for  thia  squadron  is  great ;  tho  term 
"  coast  of  AfHca "  having  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  vocabulary  of  the  slave-trade.  On 
tho  western  coast  of  Africa,  according  to  the 
replies  of  the  naval  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  tho 
trade  is  carried  on  from  Senegal  to  Capo  Frio — 
a  distance  of  3.600  miles,  following  its  ^vinding8 
as  the  watching  squadrons  would  have  to  go. 
But  tho  track  of  the  slavers  between  Al'rica  ai.d 
America  has  to  bo  watched,  as  well  aa  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  thia  embraces  a  spai^e  in  the 
ocean  of  35  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  miles),  and  covering  the 
American  coast  from  Cuba  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa — tho  western  coast 
alone — embraces  a  diagram  of  the  ocean  of  !iear 
4,000  miles  every  way,  having  tho  equator  iu 
the  centre,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
New  and  ibs  Old  World.  This  is  for  the  western 
coast  only :  the  eastern  is  nearly  as  lai^ge.  The 
same  naval  officers  say  that  a  large  trado  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  Mahometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Pecsian  Gulf^ 
and  in  the  Portuguese  East  India  colonies ;  and, 
whai;  is  worthy  to  be  told,  it  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
British  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  say  the  American  slavers  are  not  yet 
there.;  but  go  there  they  will,  accordmg  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunting,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fails  on  tho 
western. eoast.  Wherever  .the.  trade  exists,  the 
combined  powers  must  follow  it:  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  bo  circumscribed  by  coasts  and  latitudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
af  errors  which  has  ended  in  this  treaty,  that 


of  lending  American  minLstcrs  abroad,  to  cIon« 
the  market*  of  the  world  against  thn  Klavc-trade 
is  the  moat  itriking.  Not  content  with  tho  cx< 
penflca,  loss  of  life,  and  political  entanglement 
of  this  alliance,  we  must  electioneer  for  in>tult4 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  rcceire,  pocket, 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  circunistancea  do  wo  undertake  sll 
thia  fine  work?  What  is  our  comlition  at 
home,  while  thus  going  abroad  in  search  of  em- 
ployment? Wo  raise  1,000  men  for  foreign 
service,  whilo  reducing  our  little  army  at  home! 
We  send  ships  to  the  coant  of  Africa,  whilo  din- 
mounting  our  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
Bouri  and  Arkansas  I  We  protect  Africa  from 
slave-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  gam^ 
butchery  I  We  send  cannon,  shot,  shells,  pow- 
der, lead,  bombs,  and  balb,  to  Africa,  while  de- 
nying arms  and  ammunition  to  tho  young  men 
who  go  to  Florida !  We  give  food,  clothes,  pny 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deny  rationii 
even  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !  Wo  cry  out 
for  retrenchment,  and  scatter  $3,600,000  at  one 
broad  cast  of  the  handl  Wo  tax  tea  and 
coffee,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa !  We  are 
borrowing  and  taxing,  and  striking  paper  money. 
and  reducing  expenses  at  home,  when  engaging 
in  this  new  and  vast  expense  for  the  defence  of 
Africa  1  What  madness  and  folly !  Has  Don 
Quixote  come  to  life,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  Government,  and  taken  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Spain,  for 
the  objects  of  his  chivalrous  protection  1 

The  slave-trade  is  diabolical  and  infamous; 
but  Great  Britain  is  not  the  country  to  read  us 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  stimulate  our 
exertions  to  suppress  it.  The  nation  which,  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made  the  anento— tho 
slave  contract — a  condition  of  peace,  fighting  on 
till  she  obtained  it ;  the  nation  which  entailed 
African  slavery  upon  us — which  rejected  our 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression* — which 

*  He  bas  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  Itcelt;  vio- 
lating its  mo.<t  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  In  tbe  pcrsoni 
of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and 
carrying  thorn  !  to  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  Incat 
miserable  deatli  in  their  transportation  thither,  Tfala  piratical 
warflu-e— the  opprobrlnm  of  it\fl^el  powers— is  the  warfare  of 
the  Clirlstlan  king  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  lce<^p  or>«n 
s  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  lie  hu 
prostituted  his  negative  fur  suppresf^  ■  every  legislative  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  eze^iable  commerce;  and, 
that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  so  fbct  ofdlstJH- 
gulsbed  dye,  he  Is  now  exciting  the  very  people  to  rise  in  wmi 
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bM  many,  miuiy  ten  millions,  of  white  mibjectii 
in  Europe  and  in  Aoinin  im-atrrHlarcrynf  Ixxly 
and  mind,  in  more  ItmXWy  miaery  and  mi>ntnl 
darkneMR,  tlian  any  black  nlarca  in  thu  Tnitcd 
Slates; — such  a  nation  has  no  right  to  ci\joIc  or 
to  dragoon  us  into  allinnccs  and  expenncR  Tor 
t*ie  iiippression  of  slavery  on  tho  const  of  Africa. 
tVe  have  done  our  part  on  tliat  Huhjcct.     Cun- 
fidoring  the  example  and  inHtriftion  wo  had 
from  Groat  Britain,  wr  iia\r  dune  a  wonderful 
part.    The  conHtitution  of  tho  Tnitod  StateH, 
luaiidy  made  by  slaveholding  States,  authorized 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  tho  imiKirtation  of 
iilavcs  by  a  given  day.    Anticipatinfi;  thu  limited 
day  by  legislativo  action,  tho  Cun|;resa  had  thu 
law  ready  to  take  effect  on  the  day  permitted 
by  tho  constitution.     On  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
aiy,  1808,  ThomoH  Jefferson  being  President  of 
tho  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves  be- 
came unlawful  and  criminal.    A  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  first  draught  of  tho  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualified  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delivered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the  world,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  human  nice.    Vessels  of  war 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  our  act  of 
1819,  have  been  directed  to  search  our  own  ves- 
sels—to arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  and 
bring  them  in— the  ships  for  confiscation,  and 
tho  men  for  punishment.      This   was  doing 
enough— enough  for  a  young  country,  far  re- 
mote in  the  New  World,  and  whose  policy  is  to 
avoid  foreign  connections  and  entangling  alli- 
ances.    We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  insti- 
gation, and  without  supervision  from  abroad; 
and  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
particular,  and  bind  us  in  treaty  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion.   We  have  done  enough ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fimati- 
cal  spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  from 
Africa ;  and,  while  holding  these,  it  is  neither 

unoDg  1U,  and  to  porobaM  that  liberty  of  whieb  be  bas  de- 
prived tfaem,  by  marderin;  tbo  people  on  whom  be  bas  ob- 
tniled  them ;  tfans  paying  off  fonner  critnea  committed  agalnit 
ihe  liliertiM  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 
tn  eommit  against  the  itvM  of  another.*'— [0r<(7<n<ij  draught 
ttfths  Declaration  of  Indeptndance,  a*  drawn  by  Mr.  J'f- 
J'ermn,  and  b^ora  it  icaa  altered  by  th»  committee.] 


politic  nor  '  -^vnt  to  Join  the  rninaile  of  Euro, 
poan  pow.  tn  put  ilown  tlu»  Africnii  hli»v»- 
trade.  Kr 'in  ooinbinntioii-4  of  jiowom  aunin^t 
thu  preM-nt  Nlave-takent.  thero  iM  l>ut  a  otip  to 
the  combination  of  the  snnie  powers*  a^^ninst  tl<<* 
present  ulaveholdors ;  and  it  in  not  for  tlio 
Ignited  States  to  join  in  the  flrwt  movcmint, 
which  leads  to  tho  second.  "  No  entanj:liin» 
alliances"  should  bo  her  motto!  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foii'ipn  slavt'-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  that  she  prevt'titH  her  own  citi/.enD, 
in  her  own  way,  tvom  enir^iunng  iu  it ;  and  th.nt 
she  takes  care  to  beeomo  neither  the  instni- 
ment,  nor  tho  victim,  of  European  coml)inations 
for  its  supprcHsioa. 

Tho  eighth  and  l  nth  nrticies  of  tho  treaty 
bind  us  to  this  nuval  alliance  with  Great  Britnin, 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  80  guns  on  tho  coast  of  Africa  for 
flvo  years  for  the  suppre[>8ion  of  this  trade — 
with  a  further  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  do 
sign  to  retire  from  it.  This  is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  upon 
the  country.  Short-sighted  people  aro  fivMi- 
nated  with  tho  idea  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  please ;  but  such  bui-dens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  most  interminable. 
In  this  cose  Great  Britain  will  never  give  tlie 
notice :  our  government  will  not  without  a  con- 
gressional recommendation,  and  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  unite  the  two  Houses  in  a  request. 
The  stipulation  may  be  considered  permanent 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  papers  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  these  articles  were  inserted ; 
and  the  absence  of  all  minutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  The  little 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  orij'in  lv>  bo 
wholly  American;  evidence  aliunde  p-.vt's  it 
to  be  wholly  British ;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  was  only  doing  the  work  of  tho  Brit- 
ish minister  in  assummg  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity of  the  articles.  In  the  papers  communi- 
cated, there  is  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashburton.  His  finger  is  not  seen 
in  the  afiair.  Mr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  his 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April  to  Captains  Bell  and 
Paine  of  the  United  States  navy,  he  first  ap' 
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prunchcM  tlic  milijift,  and  o]tifnn  it  with  a  Mriei 
(>r  i|ii(>Mtion.H  on  tliu  African  Blavo-trado.  ThiH 
ilrmvH  forth  tho  nnitwi'ri*  which  I  h»ve  already 
hhown.  ThiH  in  tho  conimonocnivnt  of  tho  buMi- 
nt'NS.  And  hero  wc  nro  stnick  with  tho  curious 
r.ict,  that  this  It'tttT  of  inquiry,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novL'l  and  cxtruordinary  article  in 
the  treaty,  bearH  duto  41  days  Ufore  tho  first 
written  coinniuniciition  from  tho  British  to  tho 
American  noRotiator !  and  47  days  before  tho 
lirst  written  communication  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  I.ord  ANhburton !  It  would  seem  that  much 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  tho  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  paper  at 
all,  from  one  negotiator  to  tho  other,  through- 
out the  whole  atfair.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  never  found  in  connection  with  tho  subject  i 
Mr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officers.  Etm  in  these  ho 
dues  not  mention  the  treaty,  nor  alludo  to  tho 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
information  was  sought !  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clew  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  and  chanced  to  lodge  there ! 
Kven  the  President's  message,  which  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it,  is 
silent  on  the  point,  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidently 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  originated 
with  us.  From  the  papers  communicated,  it  is 
an  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  he  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  place  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  the  belief  that  he  knew  of  it.  Yet, 
it  is  certainly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  British  article.  Since  the  year  1806 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  was  slightly  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time  —  again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
waming-Toice  of  the  Father  of  hia  country — no 
entangling  alliances — saved  us  on  each  occa- 
sion. Now  we  are  yoked — yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  when  we 
tan  get  free  from  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER    CVII. 

KXI'KN«.K  OK  TIIK  NAVV.  WASTK  OK  MONEf 
NKCKSSITV  OK  A  NAVAI,  TKACK  fcJSTAUUSU 
MI;NT,  AND  ok  a   naval  I'oLU'V. 

Till:  naval  policy  of  the  United  States  wat  n 
|ueition  of  party  division  from  the  origin  of 
parties  in  tho  early  years  of  the  government— 
tho  federal  party  favoring  a  strong  and  Hpli-iidid 
navy,  the  republican  a  moderate  estublishraeiit, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence  more  than  o( 
ofTfticc:  and  this  li  u  of  division  between  thu 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  have  since 
worn),  continues  more  or  less  jicrceplible  to  tius 
present  time,  fn  this  time  (tho  administration 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  k/I  tho  branches  being  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  retaining  the  early  principles 
of  tho  party  under  tho  name  of  whig,  the  policy 
for  a  great  novy  doveloi)cd  itself  with  great 
vigor.  Tho  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Upshur,  recom- 
mended a  largo  increase  of  ships,  scameu,  nod 
officers,  involving  an  additional  expense  of  about 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  branch  of 
tho  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  de&cit 
of  fourteen  millions  was  aimouncod,  and  a  resort 
to  taxes,  loans  and  treasury  notes  recommended 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  required 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
Such  a  recommendation  brought  on  a  debate  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  diixusscd 
— tho  necessity  of  a  naval  peace  establishment 
was  urged — the  cost  of  our  establishment  ex- 
amined— and  the  waste  of  money  in  the  naval 
department  severely  exposed.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
always  attentive  to  the  economical  working  of 
the  government,  opened  the  discussion  on  this 
interesting  point. 

"  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  navy 
in  the  year  18*0  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  transport  for 
troops  and  convicts,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  navy.  That  sum,  at  $4  80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  !$23,905,694  46.  The 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all 
d<^scription8,  leaving  out  36  steam  vessels  in  the 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  for  foreign 
packets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  battle 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building;  116  fVigates, 
of  whiclt  14  were  building ;  68  sloops,  of  which 
13  were  building ;  44  steam  vessels,  of  which  16 
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irtrc  builtliiiK ;  and  M  pm  brii:*.  rrhimncrH,  and 
eult«*n«,  of  whirh  12  wore  Imililin^'. 

"The  cfl'cctivo  force  of  the  y»'ar — thnt  whirli 
wM  in  actual  ncrvice, coniiittod  uf  ii,40(lot)lii<rx, 
3,!n»8  jwlty  oJflctTH,  12.84t)  xfiuiH-n.  mid  (VKX) 
tiiariiu-M,  nmlrinK  an  a(;{rri>Kati>  of  2'>,'2(4.  TIh> 
numttcr  of  vcsat'ls  in  actual  siTvico  were  17.1.  of 
whicli  21  were  lino  of  Itattlu  HliipH.  31  Iripitox, 
,'!()  Ntt'ani  vc«iHelH,  and  Vt  itun  hrifp*.  HchooncrH. 
nnd  cutters,  not  inc-ludin)^  the  oO  HtinrncrH  ami 
24  lioopM  in  tho  packet  Kerviro  at  an  uvuriitro 
expenditure  of  ^573  for  each  imlividunl,  indud- 
iiii;  utllccrg,  petty  otlicen*,  Hianien,  and  niariiief. 

'•  Our  navy  \h  comjwwed,  at  present,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  acconipanyiiijr  the 
I'rtBident'H  moMafre,  of  <17  vesneU — of  which  1 1 
nre  lino  of  battle  shipn,  17  frit^tet),  18  sloopH  of 
wur,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store 
nhips,  3  roceiviiip;  vessels,  and  5  small  schooiierrt. 
The  estimates  fur  the  year  arc  midc  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  thcro  will  be  in  service  during; 
the  year,  2  shipii  of  the  line,  1  razee,  (i  frigates, 
2U  sloops,  11  bri^s  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store  ships  and  8  small  vessels  ;  making  in  tlic 
iiggregate,  53  vessels.  Tho  estimates  fur  the 
year,  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  as  lius  lieen 
stated,  is  IJi!8,7U5,579  83,  considerably  exceeding 
one-third  of  tho  entire  cxi)enditures  of  tho  Brit- 
ish navy  for  1840. 

"  Mr.  C.  contended  there  should  be  no  difler- 
cnco  in  the  expenses  of  tho  two  navies.  V\'o 
should  build  as  cheap  and  employ  men  as  cheap, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  tho 
British  navy.  If  our  navy  should  prove  vastly 
more  expensive  than  the  British  navy,  wc  might 
as  well  give  up,  and  ho  recommended  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  tho  Senate. 

"  Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 
at  the  head  the  great  increase  that  is  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  expenditures  of  thu  navy, 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  no  less 
than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expo  ituros  of 
last  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. I  see  no  sufficient  reason,  at  this  time, 
nnd  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have  looked 
over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 
find  none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for 
an  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
controvert.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponed 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  increase  and  the  description  of  force 
of  which  the  addition  should  consist,  and  till 
the  department  is  properly  organized,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility  and 
economy  in  its  disbursements.  That  the  de- 
partment is  not  now  properly  organized,  and  in 
that  condition,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  himself^  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  its  administration  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective under  the  present  organization,  particu- 
lurly  as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 

"The  expenses  of  this  government  were  of 
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I  three  rla^nex :  the  civil  lint,  th«"  army  and  lb' 
I  navy  ;  and  all  <>f  then'  hitd  U'eti  iiicn'af*"d  mni- 
nwiiily  Kincc  1823.  The  remedy  now  wa-.  t  i 
I  oimpurc  the  iircM'iit  with  tlie  puNt,  mark  tl  o 
dillrri'iice.  nnd  ciim|H'I  tin-  dllfi'n'iici'  to  Ik»  w- 
counted  for.  ![«'  cited  IS'JII,  mid  iiittiidcd  t' 
iiiiikt!  tliat  the  Htuiuiiinl,  Ir.riiiiHe  that  \mi.h  thi' 
statidnrd  t'nr  him,  the  pnvci'iimeiit  iM'ini;  tlnti 
croiiomicully  adiiiini^tiTcil.  lie  Hclccti'il  \>*'l'. 
nisi),  be<'iiui'c  in  Ih'JI  «<■  cuminciici'd  a  new  s\«- 
tern,  and  that  of  jirotciiiiiii.  which  lind  flone  mi 
much  evil.  \\\i  hud  made  two  tiiriH'i*  sine 
then,  the  origin  of  all  e\iU.  The  civil  lint  i<i.-«' 
in  seventeen  years  from  ulxnit  .S2,'M)0,(MH>  to 
lU(i,n(1(),(l(M)— nearly  a  ilincfold  projiortion  cmn- 
parwl  with  the  increase  nf  jiopulntion.  In  Con- 
gress the  increase  lind  been  enormnim.  Tiii' 
increase  of  contingent  expenses  hud  Iktu  fiv(  - 
fold,  and  («iinpnred  with  ixipulutiou,  .sixfnld. 
Tho  ap'grepate  expcnces  of  tfie  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  more  than  ^2.')0,(MK).  The cximiimi 
of  collecting  revenue  had  also  been  enormously 
increased.  From  1823  it  lind  gone  up  from 
S700,0l)0  to  Si  1,700,000— an  increase  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  cxiK'nse  on  collcctiou  in 
1823  was  but  one  per  cent.,  now  ono  jur  cent. 
and  5-100.  I'nder  tho  tarilf  these  innienso' 
were  made  from  1824  to  182H.  f:8timntin!; 
the  expenses  of  oilleotion  at  $800,0(10,  abont 
$1,000,000  would  behaved.  The  judiciary  had 
increased  in  this  proportion,  nnd  the  lijrlit-hoiis-c 
department  also.  la  the  war  dejiartment,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  for  which  ho  hud  estimuteH). 
tho  expenses  per  man  were  but  $2*14 ;  now  tiir 
increase  had  gone  up  to  $400  for  each  individiml. 
At  one  time  it  had  Ix'en  ns  much  as  $480  iiir 
each  individual — $1,400,000  could  bo  saved  here 
in  the  army  proper,  including  the  militniy 
academy  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  one  wan 
a  cheap  and  tho  other  a  dear  year.  Far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  ns  now.  All  this  resulted  from  the 
expansive  force  of  a  surplus  reveiuu'.  In  1822 
ho  had  reduced  tho  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  exi)en- 
diturea  of  tho  navy  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  past  year,  and  he  was  not  i-eady 
for  this.  Deduct  two  millions  from  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  would  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  appropriations,  at  least,  might  go  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  the  marine 
corps  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  head — two 
hundred  dollars  a  head  higher  than  tho  army, 
cadets  and  all.  Ho  hoped  the  other  expenses 
of  the  navy  depaitment  were  not  in  proportion 
so  high  as  this.  Between  the  reductions  which 
might  be  made  iu  the  marine  corps  and  the 
navjr,  two  millions  and  a  half  might  be  saved. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  for 
32  millions  of  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  $17,000,0(  0 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  per  annum  cxix-nsco 
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of  tlio  povjrnrnent,  mid  tliiit  this  sum  would 
hiivu  Jiccii  according;  to  the  ratio  ol  pf»pulation. 
'I'liis  Himi,  by  economy,  could  be  brought  down 
t'l  fiftcon  millions,  aii<l  thus  save  nine  millions 
KVL'T  the  present  tstimatis.  Thi'  ii!d  be  done 
i:i  three  or  four  years — the  Ex^  ,tive  leading 
t!ie  way.  and  C'on<;re«8  co-operating  and  folio w- 
iiig  the  Executive." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  further  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
'J'he  navy  was  one  of  the  great  points  to  which 
he  looked  for  retrenchment  and  reduction ;  and 
on  that  point  he  required  that  tue  annual  a])- 
propriation  for  the  navy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augmented ;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  juiliciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment. 
C-rganization  as  well  as  economy  was  wanted  in 
t!ie  navy — a  properly  organized  peace  establish- 
ment. The  peace  establishmen^^^  of  the  British 
navy  in  1840,  was  24  millions— there  being  173 
vessels  in  commission.  Instead  of  reduction, 
the  expense  of  our  navy,  also  in  time  of  peace,  is 
gaining  largely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
i-iiice  !Mr.  Calhoun  spoke — 15  millions  in  1855. 

Jlr.  ^V'oodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Jackson,  epoke  de- 
ciuedly  against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
against  the  large  expenditure  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  its  unftivorablo  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
lie  said : 

"  There  are  twenty -nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
impatient  to  be  called  into  active  service — hating 
a  life  of  indolence — an  idle  loafing  life — and 
who  are  anxious  to  he  performing  soiuo  public 
Bervice  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was,  gene- 
rally, not  theii  lauit  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
but  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  be  employed.  He  dwelt  on  the 
mace  establishment  of  England-— for  hpr  navy 
averaged  £18,000,000  in  time  of  war,  bt.  tore  the 
\ear  1820 — but  ner  peace  establishment  was 
iiow  only  £5,000,000  to  0,000,000.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  103  post-captains  being  necessary,  for 
employment  in  commission  ;  while  England  has 
only  70  potst-captains  employed  in  vessels  in 
coiumissiou.     8he  had  fewer  commanders  so 


employed  than  our  whole  number  of  the  sauu 
grade. 

"  The  host  of  English  nsivy  oflflccrs  was  on  ro' 
tired  and  half-p.iy — less  in  nmoimt  than  our^ 
by  one-third  when  full,  and  not  one-half  of  full 
pay  olleu,  when  retirerl ;  and  her  seamen  onlv 
half.  Her  vessels  afloat,  also,  were  mostlv 
small  ones — iVo  of  them  being  steamers,  with 
only  (me  or  two  guns  on  an  average. 

"  That  the  navy  ought  to  be  regidated  by  law, 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  exprena 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  anv 
proviso  which  should  prevent  the  number  of 
appointments  from  being  carried  half  up,  or  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  British  navy,  on  full 
pay  i  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  head  of  the  Na\  Department,  to 
fix  some  limitation  on  appointments,  by  whicli 
the  importunities  with  which  they  arc  besot 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  overloading  the 
Government  with  a  greater  numbor  of  officers 
in  any  grade  than  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
actually  demand.  A  clerk  in  any  public  ofHce, 
ft  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  judge  could  not  be 
appointed  without  authority  of  law;  and  whv 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  with  regard 
to  officers  in  the  navy  ? 

"  It  was  urged  heretofore,  in  official  communi- 
cations by  himself,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
limit  Executive  discretion  in  this ;  and  a  benefit 
to  the  Executive  and  the  departments  would 
abo  accrue  by  passing  laws  rcgtdating  the  peace 
establishment.  He  had  submitted  a  resolution 
for  that  purpose,  in  December  last,  which  had 
not  been  acted  on ;  though  he  hoi)ed  it  yet  would 
be  acted  upon  before  our  adjournmert.  It  was 
better  to  bring  this  master  forward  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  than  that  there  should  be  no  check 
at  all.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  House 
now  finds  it  practicable  to  effect  any  control  on 
this  question.  It  could  only  be  done  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  gives  that  House  thu 
power  of  control  as  to  navy  officers.  There 
should  be  no  reflection  on  the  House  <  n  this 
account ;  for  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Senate.  It  is  their  right  and  duty 
in  the  present  exigency.  He  considered  the 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  under  all  the 
circumstances,  not  only  highly  excusable,  but 
justifiable.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself)  if  prepared 
early  and  seasonably,  bo  more  desirable ;  but  he 
contended  this  check  was  better  than  none  at 
all.  When  acting  ou  this  proviso  the  Senate  is 
acting  on  the  whole  bill.  It  waa  not  put  in 
without  some  meaning.  It  was  not  merely  to 
strip  the  Executive  ai\d  the  Senate  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  now  unlimited  :  its  object  was 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  estimate  of  eight  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  to  about  ^0,293,000. 
That  was  the  whole  effect  of  the  whole  measure, 
and  of  all  tho  changes  in  the  bill. 

"The  dillei-ence  between  both  sides  of  the 
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Fonnto  on  this  subject  seemed  to  be,  that  one  j 
believed  the  navy  oupht  to  ie  kept  upon  a  rjufioi  \ 
war  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and  ! 
not  expecting  war,  believed  it  ought  to  Ik?  on  , 
a  pence  establishment ; — not  cut  down  below  i 
tlmt,  but  left  liberally  for  peace. 

"During  the  administration  of  he  j-ounpcr 
A'lams,  there  was  a  peace  establishment  of  the 
nuvj ;  and  was  it  not  then  perfectly  e'^'icient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  purposes?  Yet 
tlie  average  expenditure  then  was  only  from 
three  to  four  millions.  It  was  so  under  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Under  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Under  his  succes- 
sor, the  Malays  in  the  farthest  India  were 
chastised ;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  was  not  till  183G  '37  that 
a  large  increase  commenced.  But  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  an  overflowing  treasury.  Wo 
were  embarrassed  with  money,  rather  than  for 
money.  An  exploring  expedition  was  then 
decided  upon.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
— so  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
millions  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  expenses. 
But  why  should  it  now  at  once  be  raised  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  ?  " 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war 
establishment  for  their  navy ;  and  the  former  was 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  latter.  We  have 
no  naval  peace  establishment.  It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing,  and  is  now  (1855)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  what  it  w^as  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  wliich  no 
country  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
180C,  which  authorizes  the  President "  to  keep  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  peace,  so  many  of  the 
frigates  and  other  armed  public  vessels  of  the 
United  States  as  in  his  judgment  the  nature 
of  the  service  might  require,  and  to  cause  the 
residue  thereof  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
conve7iient  ports.^^  This  is  the  discretion  which 
the  act  of  1806  gives  to  the  President — un- 
limited so  far  as  that  clause  goes ;  but  limited 
by  two  subsequent  clauses  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  to  bo  employed  to  94,  and  the  whole 
number  of  seamen  and  boys  to  925 ;  and  placing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  without 
rations — a  degree  of  reduction  which  made 
them  anxious  to  be  at  sea  instead  of  remaining 
unemployed  at  home.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then,  the  act  of  1800  made  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment ;  but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
that  act,  and  leaving  nothing  of  it  in  force  but 
tlie  presidential  discretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  luinds  of  the  President  • 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  exercise  thai 
discretion  might  depend  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  jMjlicy  which 
ought  to  bo  pursued—whether  great  fleets  fur 
offence,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  All  the  limita- 
tions of  the  act  of  1806  have  been  thrown 
down — even  the  limitation  to  half  pay ;  and 
unemployed  pay  has  been  placed  so  high  as  to 
make  it  an  object  with  officers  to  be  unemployed. 
Mr.  Rencl  Williams,  of  Maine,  exposed  this 
solecism  in  a  few  pertinent  reratu-ks.    He  said  : 

"  Half  of  the  nayy  officers  are  now  ashore, 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  number 
of  officers  as  to  admit  of  half  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  the  case 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1835  that  such  increase 
of  shore  pay  was  made,  as  cuiised  it  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  officers  to  be  off  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was,  either  to  reduce  the  pay 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  bcrvice." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yeas  and  nays  being  well  defined 
by  the  party  line. 

"  Yeas— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham^  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter, 
Preston,  liives,  Simmons,  Tallmadge,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 2c." 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, C'-u.^i.,,  Cuthbcrt,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
McUolwrts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright  and 
Young— 22." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  chiefly  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  which  would 
determine  what  was  to  bo  relied  on — a  great 
navy  for  offence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Some  extracts  from  his  speech  arc  given  in  tb« 
next  chapter. ' 
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C  HATTER    CVIII. 

EXPENSK9  OF  TIIK  NAVV  :  Ml!.  UENTOX  5  ?ri:r.CII : 
K.VTIiACTS. 

I  pnoi'osE  to  recall  to  the  rocollcction  of  the 
Senate  the  uttempt  which  was  made  in  1822 — 
l»eing  seven  years  after  tlie  war — to  limit  and 
fix  a  naval  peace  establishment ;  and  to  fi.\  it  at 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and 
that  that  establishment  was  rejected  because  it 
was  too  large.  Going  ui>on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act  of  1806.  it  took  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  for  th«  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shove  by  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations ;  collected  timber  for 
future  building  of  vessels ;  and  directed  all  to 
remain  in  port  which  the  public  service  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral  ;  five  commodores ;  twenty -five  cap- 
tains ;  thirty  masters  commandant ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants ;  four  hundred 
midshipmen  ;  thirty-tive  surgeons ;  forty-five 
surgeon's  mates :  six  chaplains ;  forty  pursers ; 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
— in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  men.  Yet 
Congress  refused  to  adopt  this  number.  This 
siiows  what  Congress  then  thought  of  the  size 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment.  Mr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill — supported  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected — and 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  sanction 
so  large  an  establishment.  To  this  decision 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  1833 — eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  present  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woodbury]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  establishment  was  but  little 
above  the  bill  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Here  Mr.  B.  read  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of 
1833 — the  last  which  he  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verified  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
3U  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and  showed  that 
f.lie  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  aud  was  far  beyond 
my  calculation  in  1822.    The  total  number  of 


men,  of  all  grades,  in  the  service  in  1841.  wa< 
a  little  over  eight  thousand ;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollars — being  double  the 
amount  and  coat  of  the  proposed  p«<ace  cstal>- 
lishment  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  year  1822, 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establi'^hmont 
of  1833.  Mr.  B.  then  showed  the  additions 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  that 
the  number  of  men  was  carried  up  to  upward-; 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1S42 
was  to  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars !  This 
(he  said)  was  considered  an  excessive  increa,se ; 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  and  carry 
things  back  to  what  they  were  a  year  before. 
This  was  the  <^es:gn ;  and  this,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doing  far  more 
for  it  than  its  most  ardent  friends  proposed  or 
hoped  for  a  few  years  before. 

Mi\  B.  here  exhibited  a  table  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  i.avy,  in  point  of  numbers,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  years  1841  and  1842 ; 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  was 
nearly  as  great  as  t  had  been  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  tliese  periods  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  told.  This  is  what 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  year 
— the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  it  is  only 
the  commencement  of  their  plan — the  first  step 
in  a  long  succession  of  long  steps.  The  further 
increases,  still  contemplated  were  great,  and 
were  ofiGcially  mcdo  known  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  estimates  increased  accordingly.  To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  in  its 
executive  capacity,  Mr.  B.  would  read  a  clause 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  which  showed  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
to  have  in  commission,  and  the  consequent  vast 
increase  of  men  and  money  which  would  be  re- 
quired. (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Bayard's  report) : 

"  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  21st  April,  180G,  expressly  authorizes 
the  President '  to  keep  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  peace,  so  many  of  the  frigates  and  other  pub- 
lic armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require.' 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  commit- 
tee are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  be  proposes  to  employ  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — 
in  all,  ten  vessels  j  another  squadi-ou  on  the 
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Brn7.il  station,  consisting,  also,  of  two  sliips-of 
tlie-lino,  four  fripates,  and  fotir  sloo|)8  and  brijrs; 
which  two  sqiindions  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  exchange  their  stations,  and  thus  to 
traverse  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a  squad- 
ron in  tl>o  Pacific,  consisting  of  one  ship-of-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  and  fmir  sloops ;  and  a  simi- 
lar squadron  of  one  shi|)  of  the  line,  two  tr\- 
patcs.  and  four  sloops  in  the  East  Indies ;  which 
squadrons,  in  like  manner,  exchanging  from  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  traverse  the  iuter- 
inediato  portion  of  the  Pacific,  giving  counte- 
nance and  protection  to  the  whale  fishery  in 
that  ocean.  He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a 
fifth  squadron,  to  bo  called  the  home  squadron, 
ronsistnig  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
and  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
which  its  name  indicates,  will  have  devolved 
uiwn  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squai-^n, 
whose  cruising  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  and  as  far  as  the  30th  degree  of 
west  longitude  from  London.  He  proposes,  ad- 
ditionally, to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
frigate  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  five 
vessels ;  four  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  four  steamers  on  the  lakes.  There  will 
tlius  be  in  commission  seven  ships-of-the-line, 
v;ixtecn  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers — in  all,  fifty-four  vessels." 

This  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  is 
what  wc  are  further  to  expect.  Five  great 
squadrons,  headed  by  ships  of  the  line ;  and 
one  of  them  that  famous  home  squadron  hatch- 
ed into  existence  at  the  extra  session  one  year 
ago,  and  which  is  the  ridicule  of  all  except  those 
who  live  at  home  upon  it,  enjoying  the  emolu- 
ments of  service  without  any  service  to  per- 
form. Look  at  it.  Examine  the  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of  its  proportions. 
Two  ships-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and  four 
sloops  and  brigs  for  the  Mediterranean — a  sea 
as  free  from  danger  to  our  commei'ce  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Why,  sir,  our  Secretary  is 
from  the  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  have  heard 
of  that  commander,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schooners,  he  humbled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations  on 
American  ships  and  commerce.  lie  must  have 
heard  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who,  with  less  force 
than  he  proposes  to  send  *,o  the  Mediterranean, 
went  there  and  crushed  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
giers, and  took  the  bond  of  the  pirates  never  to 
trouble  a  Christian  again.  And  he  must  have 
heard  of  the  French,  who,  since  1830,  are  the 
awners  of  Algiers.     Certainly  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  from  danprcr  to-<1ay  as  is  th* 
Chesapeake  Bay;    anil  yet  our  Sicretiiry  pm- 
poscs  to  send   two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  to  that  siifv  son,  to  kt'ip 
holiday  there  for  three  years.     Another  squad- 
ron of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  would  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  ever  been  required  yet.    The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  sailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  war  with  one  little  frigate;  and 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  navy,  and  where  our  sloops  and  brign 
would  dominate  without  impediment.     In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war !    Seven  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers.    And  all  this  under  Jeffer- 
son's act  of  180G,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  twenty  vessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
— only  the  number  going  forth  that  would  re- 
quire nine  hundred  and  twentj'-five  men  to  mnn 
them !  just  about  il'o  complement  of  one  of 
these  seven  ships-of-the-line.    Does  not  presi- 
dential discretion  want  rogulatirg  when  such 
things  as  these  can  be  done  under  the  act  of 
1800  ?    Has  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increase,  and  counted  up  the  amount  of 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost  ?    Tiie  re- 
port does  not,  and,  in  tnat  respect^  is  essential- 
ly deficient.    It  ought  to  be  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  attempt  it.     He  acknowledged  the 
diflBculty  of  such  an  uiiderts  k   i:r ;  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  speaker — ond  especia..  \;  such  a  speaker 
as  he  was — to  get  into  a  fog  v.  hen  he  got  into 
masses  of  mUlions,  and  so  bewilder  others  as 
well  as  himself.    To  avoid  this,  details  must  be 
avoided,  and  results  ;    li^e  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.     He  would  endea- 
vor to  do  so,  by  taking  a  few  plain  data,  in  this 
case — the  data  correct  in  themselves,  and  the 
results,  thorefoi-e,  matliematically  demonstrated. 
He  would  take  the  guns  and  the  men — show 
what  we  had  now,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
have ;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  each  gun  afloat, 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it.    The  n'5m- 
her  of  guns  we  now  have  afloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  whole,  a  fraction  over  eight  millioua 
of  dollars.     This  would  give  about  twelve  men 
and  about  nuie  thousand  dollars  to  each  ;;un 
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[Mr.  Bayahd  a^kt'd  how  could  these  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  gun  be  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied.  IJy  counting  every  thing  that 
was  neccKsaiy  to  give  you  the  tise  of  the  gun — 
every  thinj;  incident  to  its  use — every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  whole  naval  e)>tabli!«hincnt.  The 
end,  design,  and  efiect  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, was  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
waa  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tabli.ihmcnt  had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety — of  ehops  and  yards  on  land,  as 
well  as  shiji"  at  sea— of  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  powder  and  balls.  Fvery  expense  is 
counted,  and  tb-^'  gives  tie  cost  per  gun.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  now  analyze  the  gontkitan's 
report,  and  see  w1'  t  addition  these  five  squad- 
rons would  make  .0  the  ex,Tcn -e  of  the  naval 
establishment.  Tlis  lirsL  pcint  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  guns  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  calculation  that 
would  lead  to  the  results  sought  for.  Recur- 
ring to  the  gentleman's  report,  and  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  carry,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74,  but  carry- 
ing 80  guns, 5C0 

]  G  frigates,  44  guns  each,    .  .        .  704 

13  sloops,  20  guns  each,  .        .        .  2G0 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,       .  .        .  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  80 


1,704 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
guns,  which,  at  §9,000  each  gun,  would  give 
^15,336,000,  as  the  sum  -which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  number. 
Deduct  the  difference  between  the  937,  the  pres- 
ent number  of  guns,  aiid  this  1,704,  and  you 
have  7G7  for  the  increased  number  of  puns, 
which,  at  $9,000  each,  will  give  $0,903,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
personal  increase — that  is  to  say,  the  increased 
number  of  men  wliich  the  five  squadrons  would 
require.  Taking  ten  men  and  two  ofBcers  to 
the  gun — in  all,  twelve — and  the  increased 
number  of  men  and  ofiBcers  required  for  7G7 
guns  would  be  8,204.  Add  these  to  the  11,000 
or  12,000  now  in  service,  and  you  have  close 
apon  20,000  men  for  the  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843,  costing  about  fifteen  millions  anJ 
a  half  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  mv 
computation,  how  I  get  at  these  nine  thousaii<l 
dollar.-)  cost  for  each  gun  afloat  ?  I  answer — by 
a  simple  and  obvious  process.  I  take  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  the  navy  department,  and  then 
see  how  many  guns  we  have  afloat.  The  ob. 
ject  is  to  get  guns  afloat,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  subordinate  and  incidental  to  that 
object.  Not  only  the  gun  itself,  the  ship  which 
carries  it,  and  the  meik  who  work  it,  are  to  lie 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docks  and  navy- 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  pensions,  the 
marines  and  guards — every  thing,  in  fact,  which 
constituted  the  expense  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment. The  whole  is  employed,  or  incurred,  to 
produce  the  resvilt — which  is,  so  many  guns  at 
sea  to  be  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  whole  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  guns,  and  therefore 
all  must  be  counted.  Going  by  this  rule  (sad 
Mr.  B.),  it  would  be  easily  shown  that  his 
statement  of  yesterday  was  about  correct — 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  could  be  seen 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  arithmetic 
We  have  the  number  of  guns  afloat,  and  the  es- 
timated expense  for  the  year :  the  guns  936 ; 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $8,705,579.  Now, 
divide  this  amount  by  the  number  of  guns,  and 
tho  result  is  a  little  upwards  of  $9,200  to  each 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday;  it  proves  it  for  the 
present  year,  which  is  the  one  in  controversy. 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  for  several 
previous  years.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  looked 
over  the  years  1841  and  1838,  and  found  this 
to  be  the  result :  in  1841,  the  guns  were  747, 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  establishment 
$6,196,516.  Divide  the  money  by  the  guns, 
and  you  have  a  little  upwards  of  $8,300.  In 
1838,  the  guns  were  670,  and  the  expense 
$5,980,971.  This  will  give  a  little  upwards  of 
$8,900  to  the  gun.  The  average  of  the  whole 
three  years  will  be  just  about  $9,000. 

Thus,  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  TMr. 
Woodbury]  and  himself  were  correct  in  their 
statement,  and  the  figures  proved  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bayard]  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  taking  a 
small  number  of  guns,  and  saying  they  may  be 
added  without  incurring  an  expense  of  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.    Small  a^l- 
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ditions  may  be  made,  without  incurring  any 
tiling  but  the  expense  of  the  gun  itself,  an'l  the 
■nvn  who  work  it  Bu:  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion hore.  The  question  is  to  almost  double 
the  number;  it  is  to  carry  vip  937  to  1,700. 
Hero  is  an  increase  intended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  ne.-.r  800  guns — perhaps  quite 
800,  if  the  seventy-fours  carry  ninety  guns,  as 
i-.itiraated  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Bayard]  this 
day.  These  seven  or  eight  hundred  gims  could 
not  be  added  without  ships  to  carry  them,  and 
all  the  expense  on  land  which  is  incident  to  the 
construction  of  these  ships.  These  seven  or 
eight  hundred  additional  guns  would  require 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
oflicers.  Ten  men  and  two  ofDcers  to  the  gun 
is  the  estimate.  The  present  establishment  is 
near  that  rate,  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  present  number  of  men 
in  the  navy,  exclusive  of  officers,  is  9,784  : 
which  is  a  fraction  over  ten  to  the  gun.  The 
number  of  officers  now  in  service  (midshipmen, 
surgeons,  &c.,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
the  list  of  nominations  not  yet  confirmed.  This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
to  a  gun.  Apply  the  whole  to  the  intended 
increase — the  increase  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  discloses  to  us — and  you  will  have 
close  upon  17,000  men  and  2,000  officers  for 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy — in  all, 
tear  20,000  men  I  and  this,  independent  of  those 
employed  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  are  usually  at  our  navy-yards. 
Now,  these  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  annum  per 
mai.,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  per  officer,  was  the  average  cost  in  1833, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  S .  ^retary  of 
the  Navy,  the  present  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  WooDBtiRv].  What  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  know,  but  knew  it  was  greater  for 
the  officers  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  one 
thing  he  did  know — and  that  was,  that  a  naval 
peace  establishment  of  the  magnitude  disclosed 
in  the  committee's  report  (six  squadrons,  54 
vessels,  1,700  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
3,000  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  we  had  just  had  a  presidential 
flection  carried  on  a  hiie-and-cnj  against  ex- 
travagance, and  a  hurrah  for  a  change,  and  a 


promise  to  carry  on  the  government  for  r.iirtei'u 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  here  were  tilloen  and  n 
half  millions  for  one  hraprh  of  tlie  senico  !  and 
those  who  oppose  it  arc  to  bo  stipniatized  as 
architects  of  i-uin,  and  enemies  of  the  navy  ;  and 
a  hue.-and-cry  raised  against  them  for  tlie  op- 
position, lie  said  we  had  just  voted  a  kot  of  re- 
soh'.tions  [.Mr.  Clay's]  to  limit  the  expenses  cf 
the  government  to  twenty-two  millions;  aii'l 
yet  here  are  two-thirds  of  that  sum  proposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  senioc— r  brai^h  which, 
under  General  Jackson's  administration,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  bo 
limited  to  about  that  amount.  This  was  tho 
economy-  the  retrenchment — the  savinp;  of  tho 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  tho 
election ! 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  in^ )  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  iVom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  ^V'oon- 
bury]  on  yesterday,  that  our  present  peace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war;  that  we  pay  far 
more  money,  and  get  rauch  fewer  guns  and  men 
than  the  British  do  f  jr  the  same  money.  He 
would  omit  the  table,!  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  these  important  points,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  imperious  duty 
on  Congress  to  arrest  die  present  state  of  things; 
to  turn  back  the  estaMishmeut  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  United  States  naval 
peace  establishment  by  law.  When  that  bill 
came  up,  a  great  question  would  havi*  to  be  de- 
cided— the  question  of  a  navy  for  defence,  or  for 
offence !  When  that  question  came  on,  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  some  degree,  and  of  some 
kind,  all  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — whether  to  defend  our  liomec,  or  carry 
war  abroad — is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
on  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  would  be  called  into  requisition.  He 
would  oniy  say,  at  present,  that  coasts  and  cities 
could  be  defended  without  great  fleets  at  sea. 
The  history  of  continental  Europe  was  fuii  of 
the  proofs.  England,  with  hor  thousand  ships, 
could  do  nothing  after  Europe  was  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  did  not  speak  of  attacks  in  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Cadiz  and  Tene- 
I  rifle  in  1797,  and  Boulogne  and  Flushing  in 
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1804,  where  Xelnon,  with  all  liis  skill  and  per- 
sonal (larinp,  and  with  vast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Mr.  IS.  Kairl  the  navy  was  popnliir,  and  had 
many  friends  and  champions;  but  there  was 
Mich  a  thing  as  killing  by  kindness,  lie  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  friends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  navy  was  in  danger — that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  fast — that  there 
would  bo  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  prevailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
executive  discretion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  case 
might  be),  the  i'w:  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  brilliant  arm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  impopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  y\dams. 


CnA.P;ER    CIX. 

MESSAGE  OP  THE  I'KESIDENT  AT  THE  OrEXINO 
OF  THE   UEGL'LAIl  SESSION  OK  1S42-3. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  its  com- 
mendation, was  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message.  The  Prcsident  repeated, 
in  a  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  passed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter— which  was  that  it  was  really  a  British 
treaty.  Great  Britain  getting  every  thing  settled 
which  she  wished,  and  all  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  while  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
future  time,  as  well  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  One  of  these  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  too  much  moment,  and  pregnant  with 
tvDO  grave  consequences,  to  escape  general  repro- 
bation in  the  United  States :  it  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  River,  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty :  and 
which  possession  only  required  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  The  indefinite  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  Great  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
countrj"-  was  turning  the  attention  of  the  "West- 
ern people  towards  saving  it  by  sending  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it.  Many  emigrants  had  gone ; 


more  were  going:  a  tide  wossotting  in  that  di- 
rection. In  fact  the  condition  of  this  great 
American  territory  was  becoming  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  con- 
tests of  party ;  and  the  President  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  further  excuses  for  omitting  to 
settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity  to  attempt  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
public  mind.     lie  did  so  in  this  message : 

"  It  would  have  furnished  additional  cause  for 
congratulation,  if  the  treaty  could  have  embraced 
all  subjects  calculated  in  future  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  governments. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  which  Great  Britain  lays 
claim,  begins  to  attract  the  attentif>)i  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens; and  the  tide  of  popjuation,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  lat ily  an  unbroken 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  pre- 
paring to  flow  ov(?r  those  vast  districts  whiu; 
stretch  from  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Paoilic 
Ocean.  In  advance  tf  the  acquirement  oi  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  sound  policy  dic- 
tates that  every  effort  should  be  lesorted  to  by 
the  two  governments  to  settlo  their  respective 
claims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt,  for  the 
time  being,  satisfactorily  to  determine  those 
rights,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  discussion 
which  might  embrace,  in  its  failure,  other  more 
pressing  matters ;  and  the  Executive  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  advantages  of 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difficulties  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  because  this, 
not  so  immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  way. 
Although  the  difiiculty  referred  to  may  not,  for 
several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peace  of  tlio 
two  countries,  yet  I  shall  not  delay  to  urge  on 
Great  Britain  the  importance  of  its  early  settle- 
ment." 

The  excuse  given  for  the  omission  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Ashburton  negotiations  is  lame  and 
insufficient.  Protracted  discussion  is  incident 
to  all  negotiatiolis,  and  as  to  losing  other  mat- 
ters of  more  pressing  "mportance,  all  that  were 
of  importance  to  the  c  nited  States  were  given 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  equiva 
lents  for  them.  The  promise  to  urge  an  early 
settlement  could  promise  but  little  fruit  after 
Great  Britain  had  got  all  she  wanted ;  and  the 
discouragement  of  settlement,  by  denying  land 
titles  to  the  emigrants  until  an  adjustment  could 
be  made,  was  the  effectual  way  to  abandon  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.  But  this  subject  will 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  the  history  of 
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the  procve<ltngs  of  Congrew  to  cncoiinkfro  that 
enii(;r»tian  which  the  President  woulil  repress. 
The  tcnuination  of  the  Florida  war  was  a 
Bubject  of  just  congratulation  with  the  I'resi- 
dent,  and  was  api)n)priately  communicated  to 
Congress. 

"  The  vexatious,  hnrassinff,  and  cxix-nsivc 
war  which  so  lonp;  prevaileii  with  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
happily  been  terminated ;  whereby  our  army 
!ias  been  relieved  from  a  service  of  the  most  dis- 
ajrrecable  character,  and  the  Treasury  ft-om  a 
large  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
occur,  sucli  as  are  incident  to  the  close  prox- 
.'inity  of  border  settlers  and  the  Indians ;  but 
these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  local  authorities,  aided,  when  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  does  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
|ieace  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
great  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
there  were  none  such  to  be  told — either  of  treaty 
negotiated,  or  of  battle  fought.  The  war  had 
died  out  of  itself  under  the  arrival  of  settlers 
attracted  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  armed 
occupation  act.  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
giving  land  to  each  settler  who  should  remain 
in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  five  years, 
than  thousands  repaired  to  the  spot.  They 
went  with  their  arms  and  ploughs — the  weapons 
of  war  in  one  hand  and  the  implements  of 
liusbandry  in  the  other — their  families,  flocks 
and  herds,  established  themselves  in  block- 
houses, commenced  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  fame  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
to  the  rifle  and  thd  frontier,  they  were  an  over- 
match for  the  Indiana  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
fare ;  and,  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, they  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The 
war  died  out  under  their  presence,  and  no  per- 
son could  tell  when,  nor  how  ;  for  there  was  no 
great  treaty  held,  or  great  battle  fougrht,  to  sig- 
nalize its  conclusion.  And  this  is  the  way  to 
settle  all  Indian  wars — the  cheap,  cfFectuol  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it :  land  to  the  ai-med  settler, 
and  rangers,  when  any  additional  force  is  wanted 
—rangers,  not  regulars. 

But  a  government  bank,  under  the  name  of 
exchequer,  was  the  prominent  and  engrossing 
feature  of  the  message.  It  was  the  same  paper- 
money  machine,  borrowed  from  the  times  of 
Sir  Robert  "Walpolc,  which  had  been  recora- 


mendeil  to  CongreKS  at  the  pri'viiMH  session 
and  had  been  so  unanimously  repulsed  by  ail 
parties.  Like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  n  jroM 
and  silver  curn^ncy,  and  promised  pafn-r.  Tin.' 
phrases  ''sound  currency" — "sound  circulatiii'^ 
medium" — "safe  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  scheme  ;  and  to 
make  this  government  paper  a  local  as  well  as 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  be  carried  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  dollars — involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  it  to  one  dollar  as  soon  as 
tiie  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaller  paper. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  conden.sed  arginnent  in 
favor  of  thi?  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  given : 

'•  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cur- 
rency :  Ist.  Gold  and  silver ;  2d.  The  paiu-r  of 
State  institutions ;  or,  3d.  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  by  the  general 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form ; 
and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institutions,  for  the 
purpo.sc8  of  general  circulation,  it  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  adopted  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currency  for  its  own  use.  And  this  must  ever 
be  the  cjise,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  goveninu-nt  issues 
of  some  kind  on  the  other.  That  these  issues 
cannot  be  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  They  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  several  years  past,  they  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  have 
answered  a  valuable  purpose.  Their  u.sefulness 
has  been  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary;  their  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at 
given  periods,  necessarily  causes  their  speeuy 
return,  and  thus  restricts  their  range  of  circulii- 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  disbursements 
of  government,  they  cannot  reach  those  points 
where  they  are  most  required.  By  rendering 
their  use  permanent,  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  thbir  return,  and  bj'  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  currency  so  much 
needed  to  maintain  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  far 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  carry  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  farther  than  President  Tyler 
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i'ul ;  but  he  found  it  itnpossiLlo  to  communicate 
Ills  passion  to  Congrc«s,  which  repulsed  all  the 
I'xclicquer  Hchemes  with  the  promptitude  which 
was  duo  to  an  unconstitutional,  pernicioup,  and 
gratuitous  novelty.  Tho  low  utatc  of  the  public 
credit,  tho  impossibility  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  etJite  of  the  Treasury,  were  the  next 
topics  in  tho  mcbsagc. 

"  I  cannot  forego  the  occasion  to  urge  its  im- 
portance to  t!io  credit  of  the  government  in  a 
ilnancial  point  of  view.  Tho  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  place  the  Treasury  on  a  foot- 
ing of  tho  highest  respectability,  is  entirely  ob- 
vious. Tho  credit  of  tho  government  may  bo 
regarded  as  tho  very  soul  of  the  government  it- 
self—a  principle  of  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  languid,  and  all  its  operations 
rmbarnuised.  In  this  spirit  the  Executive  felt 
itself  bound,  by  tlic  most  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
the  propriety  of  making  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
Land  ftmd,  as  tho  basis  for  the  ne^iOtiation  of  tho 
loans  autiiorized  to  be  contracted.  I  then  thought 
that  such  an  application  of  the  public  domain 
would,  without  doubt,  have  placed  at  the  com- 
manfl  of  the  government  ample  funds  to  relieve 
the  Treasury  from  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  labored.  American  credit 
had  suffered  a  considerable  shock  in  Europe, 
from  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  States,  ana 
the  temporary  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
tho  interest  on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
crease the  sentiment  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  its 
stock — a  large  portion  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
and  many  of  whom  were  alike  ignorant  of  our 
political  organization,  and  of  our  actual  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Executive  that,  in  the  effort  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad,  the  American  negotiator  might  be 
able  to  point  tho  money-lender  to  the  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  from  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements. Congress  differed  from  the  Execu- 
tive in  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  became, 
nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan.  After  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
American  market,  a  citizen  of  high  character 
and  talent  was  sent  to  Europe — with  no  better 
success  ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
been  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annual  income;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
iebt.  and  with  their  subjects  heavily  burdened 


with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans  of  any  aninnnt 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  interent.  It  would 
be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this  anoniv 
lous  state  of  things  ;  but  I  cannot  conclude;  with- 
out adding,  that,  for  a  government  which  hnn 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  tho  largest 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  now  owing  « 
debt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothing,  when  -^m- 
pared  with  its  boundless  resources — a  govern- 
ment the  strongest  in  the  world,  because  ema- 
nating from  the  jmpular  will,  and  firmly  rooted 
in  tho  affections  of  a  great  and  free  people — ami 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engagements  has  never  been 

auestioned — for  such  a  government  to  have  tcn- 
ered  to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries  an 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  of  its  stock. 
and  yet  to  have  faded,  implies  either  the  most 
unfounded  distrust  in  its  good  faith,  or  a  purpose 
to  obtain  which,  the  course  pursued  is  tho  luost 
fatal  which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  has 
now  become  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  govern- 
ment must  look  to  its  own  means  for  supplying 
its  wants ;  and  it  is  conso'.ing  to  know  that  the^e 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  object. 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  Upon  what  I  regard 
as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  bills  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  tho  piiblic  cieditors,  and 
mat  the  issue  would,  in  a  !  hort  time,  reach  the 
maximum  of  $115,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that 
^10,000,000  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  without  cost  or 
charge.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  urge  the  great  and 
beneficial  effects  which  would  be  produced  in 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Its  effects 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  it  would 
force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter^ through  its  weekly  settlements,  would 
be  higldy  beneficial ;  and,  w^ith  the  advantages 
of  a  sound'currency,  the  restoration  of  confldeuce 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  numerous  train 
of  blessings.  My  convictions  are  most  strong 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  from  Ihe  adoption 
of  this  measure ;  but,  if  the  result  should  be  ad- 
verse, there  is  this  security  in  connection  with 
it — that  the  law  creating  it  may  be  repealed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
slightest  implication  of  its  good  faith." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragraph  with- 
out a  feeling  of  profound  mortification  at  seeing 
the  low  and  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
public  credit  had  sunk,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  equally  mortifying  to  see  the  wretched  ex- 
pedients which  were  relied  upon  to  restore  it : 
a  government  bank,  issuing  paper  founded  ou 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hypothecation  of 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolster  up 
the  slippery  and  frail  edifice  of  govemmentil 
paper:  the  United  States  unable  to  make  ■ 
loan  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  its  reve- 
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nncs  I  unablo  to  borrow  Ato  inillionfl  of  dollarr. ! 
unablo  to  borrow  any  thinpr,  while  the  over- 
loaded governments  of  Eiirojic  could  borrow  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  It  was  indeed  a  low 
point  of  depressed  credit — the  lowest  that  the 
(.rnited  States  had  ever  seen  Hinco  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
«nd  disgrace  which  could  not  be  named  without 
uffering  some  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
Tea',  iv.  was  given :  it  was  the  "  disastrous  pros- 
tration," as  it  was  called — the  crimes  and  bank- 
ruptcy, as  should  have  been  called,  of  the  Pcnn- 
Kylvauia  Bank  of  the  United  States  1  that  bank 
n'nich,  in  adding  Pennsylvania  to  its  name,  did 
not  change  its  identity,  or  its  nature  ;  and  which 
for  ten  long  years  had  been  the  cherished  idol 
of  the  President,  his  Sef^retary  of  State,  and  his 
exchequer  orator  on  tho  floor  of  the  House — for 
which  General  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
»nd  vituperated — and  on  the  continued  existence 
of  which  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  their  salvation  from 
poverty  and  misery,  was  made  to  depend.  That 
bank  was  now  given  as  the  cause  of  the  woful 
plight  into  which  the  public  credit  was  fallen — 
uud  truly  so  given !  for  while  its  plundcrings 
were  enormous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater: 
and  the  two  put  together — an  hundred  millions 
plundered,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
tho  effect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
to  drive  it  with  disgrace  from  every  exchange 
iu  Europe.  And  the  former  champions  of  the 
bank,  uninstructcd  by  experience,  \inabashed  by 
previous  appalling  mistakes,  now  lavish  the 
same  encomiums  on  an  exchequer  bank  which 
they  formerly  did  on  a  national  bank ;  and  chal- 
lenge the  same  faith  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
voked for  the  other.  The  exchequer  is  now, 
according  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country : 
the  independent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
only  danger.  Yet  the  exchequer  was  repulsed 
—the  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
lished :  and  the  effect,  that  that  same  country 
which  was  unable  to  borrow  five  millions  of 
dollars,  has  since  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
and  is  now  paying  n  premium  of  20  per  centum 
— actually  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  hun- 
dred—to purchase  the  privilege  of  paying  loans 
before  they  are  due. 


CIIAPTKU   ex. 

UErtiVL  OK  TIIK  IlANKIirPT  MT:  MU.  BKNTON8 
Sl'KEClI;  E.\TU\(JT.S. 

Tii£  sj)cctacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  tlm 
rejK'al  of  this  act  which  has  mnly  Wen  seen 
l>cfore — a  repeal  of  a  (jrcat  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Congress  that  passed  it — by 
the  same  members  sitting  in  the  8iinio  scats — 
and  the  repeal  approved  by  tho  same  President 
who  had  approved  tho  enactment.  It  was  a 
homage  to  the  will  of  the  people,  aiil  the  result 
of  tho  general  condemnation  which  iho  8'  t  re- 
ceived from  tho  community.  It  had  been 
passed  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  regard  to  party :  and  tho 
universality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  tho 
people.  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1842-'43,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to 
repeal  the  act ;  and  in  the  Senate  tho  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act,  and  of  the  previous  act, 
was  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfruitfulness 
of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  leaving  tho  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  relation  to  insolvency,  or  bankrupt- 
cy, to  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  petition  in  the  Senate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Benton 
said: 

"  He  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  offered,  to  declare 
that,  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional at  six  different  points  (the  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  being  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  vote  for  no  repeal  which 
would  i)ermit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  depending  cases,  unless  with  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
within  the  constitution.  To  soy  nothing,  at 
present,  of  other  points  of  unconstitutionality, 
he  limited  himself  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
without  the  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  held,  no  power  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  only  go  as  far  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go ;  and  that  is,  to  require  tho  consent  of 
a  given  majority  of  the  creditors  (four-fifths  in 
number  and  value  in  England  and  Scotland), 
and  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certificate  of 
integrity  by  the  commissioners  who  examined 
the  case,  and  approved  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.     Upon  these  principles  only  could 
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l.'i»ii).'rin.s  art  :   upon  tl.cso  prinrinlfN  the  Con 
lirv«»  of  IHO  )  oi-tL"!,  in  milking  a  l>ankrii|it  ar( : 
ftiul   to  tlnHo  priiicii)IcH  lie  would  «nilfavor  to 
confoiiii  thi.'  action  of  the  iircscnt  net  ho  jonp  n- 
it  nii^lit  run.     lie  iiolil  nil  tlu'rortitinitis  ^'inii 
<'<1  by  tlic  fourtu  to  be  null  nn  '  void  ;  ami  lli:i 
tli<'  (lUiNtion  ol'  tho  validity  would  In;  cnrri(  1 
bcfon;   tlic!  coui'tf*,  and   before  the  tribunal  of 
])ublic  opinion.    The  Icdiral  judgi-K  dceidc<i  the 
alien   and   sedition   law  to   Im)  constitutioual. 
The  jii'ople  revoiHcd  that  declHion,  and  put  down 
the  nten  who  held  it.     This  bankrupt  act  wum 
mucli   more  plarinirly  nnconstitutionnl — much 
more  itnniornl— and  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  ))coplu  to  rise  against  it.    It'  hu  wa.s  a  I'nited 
iSlales  judge,  he  would  decide  the  act  to  be  mi- 
constitutional.     If  ho  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
of  thcHo  certificates  of  di.sclmrge  from  debts 
Hhoidd  be  jileaded  in  bar  l)efore  him,  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  debt, 
lie  woidd  treat  tho  ccrtilicate  as  a  nullity,  and 
throw  it  out  of  court.     If  commanded  by  tho 
Supremo  Court,  ho  would  resign  first.     The 
English  law  held  all  bankrupts,  whoso  certifi- 
cates were  not  signed  by  the  given  majority  of 
the  creditors,  to  bo  iincertificated ;    and,  as 
such,  ho  held  all  these  to  be  who  had  received 
cortihcatcs  imder  our  law.    They  had  no  cer- 
titionto  of  discharge  from  a  given  majority  of 
the  creditoi's;   and  were,  therefore,  what  tho 
English  law  called  ^uncertificated  oankntpla.^ 
Ho  said  the  bankrupt  systems  foriued  tho  cred- 
itors into  a  partnership  for  tho  management  of 
the  debtor's  estate,  and  his  discharge  fro  ,i  (%  ht ; 
and,  in  this  (lartnership,  a  given  uiaj^'ii!  s  .u  tt^d 
for  tho  whole,  all  having  tho  same  i't<T>.."t  in 
what  wa.'3  lest  or  saved;  and;th'y>.»  it,  '«    be 
governed  by  a  given  miyorilr,  douj,^  r  but  *va8 
best  for  the  whole.    But  even  to  this  tt>  've  'vero 
limitations.    The  four-fifths  could  not  r^icaso 
tho  debt  of  tho  remaining  fifth,  except  upon  a 
certificate  of  integrity  from  tho  commissioners 
who  tried  tho  case,  and  a  final  approval  by  the 
Ijord  Chancellor.    The  law  made  itself  party  to 
the  discharge,  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  morals ;  and  required  tho 
judicial  certificate  of  integrity,  without  which 
the  release  of  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.    It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  Congress  can  act.    It 
can  only  act  according  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  bankrupt  systems.    It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.    It  could 
not  abolish  debts  as  it  pleased.    It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  bold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  off  as  it 
pleased.    All  this  was  despotism,  such  as  only 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  goTemment  which  had 
no  limits,  either  on  its  moral  or  political  powers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congress  supreme  over 
both,  was  the  mosft  daring  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  State  laws,  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
ertr.  and  on  public  morals,  which  the  history 


of  Eurojie  or  Anurica  exhibited.  Thern  wiw 
no  pnmlicl  to  it  in  Kuro|M'  or  Ainerim.  \t  wn.i 
repudiation— univerf^al  repmiintion  of  nil  dclii, 
— lit  the  will  of  tho  i|.  l)tor.  Thu  law  wiih  u{\\,. 
Tetdive  of  civil  society;  and  he  nilled  ii|i<ji 
t'onKn'KS,  the  State  lopislaturex,  the  kckrnl  and 
State  judiciaries — mid,  above  all,  the  yKO'i'.v  -  ;,, 
brand  it  for  uncun.slitutionality  and  imui  >riiiitr 
and  put  it  down. 

"  Mr.  H.  uuiil  he  had  laid  down  t  lie  law,  but  hd 
wouM  refer  to  the  finitii  which  tlic  wisdom  of 
the  law  provifled  for  exeftiting  it.>elf.  TIrko 
J'oi  iiiit  were  the  highest  evidences  of  (lie  law. 
They  were  framed  by  men  leamed  in  the  law— 
approTed  by  tho  courts — and  studied  by  the 
apprentices  to  tho  law.  They  should  also  bo 
Btudie«l  by  the  journeymen— by  the  j)rofcssois 
— and  by  the  ermined  judges.  In  this  ease, 
especially,  they  should  be  so  studied.  Biuik- 
ruptcy  was  a  branch  of  the  law  but  Uttle  st  iidied 
in  our  country.  Tho  mass  of  the  communitv 
were  uninformed  upon  it ;  and  the  latitudina- 
rians,  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  jwwer  of 
our  government  were  daringly  presuming  upon 
the  general  ignorance,  by  undertaking  to  unv 
found  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  cluimin;,' 
for  Congress  a  despotic  power  over  both.  Thw 
daring  attempt  must  bo  chastised.  Congress 
must  be  driven  back  within  tho  pale  of  tho  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  that  purpose,  tho  jninciples 
of  the  bankrupt  systems  must  be  made  kiiuwii 
to  the  people.  The/orm»  are  one  of  tl  e  boBt 
modes  of  doing  this;  and  here  are  tho/oD/ia  of 
a  bankrupt's  certificate  in  Great  Britain— tho 
country  from  which  our  constitution  borrowed 
the  system.  [Mr.  B.  then  read  fY-oia  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionury,  title  Bankruptcy,  at  the  end 
of  tho  title,  tho  three  forms  of  the  certifio«tts 
which  were  necessary  to  release  a  debtor  from 
his  debts.]  Tho  first  form  was  that  of  the  com- 
missioners who  examined  the  case,  and  who 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  tho  bankrupt,  and 
that  he  had  conformed  m  all  particularr  to  the  act. 
The  second  form  was  that  of  the  certificate  of 
four-fifths  of  his  creditors,  '  allowing  him  to  hf 
discharged  from  his  deolaJ  The  third  was 
the  certificate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  certifying 
that  notice  of  these  two  certificates  having  been 
published  for  twenty-one  days  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  no  cause  being  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  certificates  granted  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  by  tho  creditors  were  '  conjirmeiV 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  debtor  be  dis- 
charged from  his  debts ;  and  with  all  this,  the 
act  of  1800  in  the  United  States  perfectly  agreed, 
only  taking  two-thirds  instead  of  four-fifths  of 
the  creditors.  Congress  could  only  absolve 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  the  proper 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law :  and  the  moral  senile 
of  the  community  must  revolt  against  any  at- 
tempt to  do  it  in  any  otiier  form.  The  present 
act  was  repudiation — criminal  repudiation,  u 
far  as  any  one  chose  to  repudiate — and  miut  ba 
put  down  by  the  community." 
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0"  thf  qurstion  for  the  iv|H>ftI  of  the  »ct,  Mr. 
lien*'  .•  ti'dk  owasion  to  fliow  it  i»  lie  on  iii- 
V anion  of  iho  riftlits  of  tiio  Stfttt'O,  over  tlio  onli- 
unrv  nlntioiin  "riltlitornml  crciHtor  within  their 
,)\vn  liiiiitx,  an<l  ii  iin'nns  of  tntiti;;  up  ostntos  to 
the  loKK  of  hoth  (KJ)tor  and  citilitor,  aud  the 
furichinciit  of  nH^i.:ll•e«,  who  innko  the  wtlU- 
iiiint  of  the  estate  ii  lifi-l'>n^  hu»ine»Ji,  nnd  ofun 
ii  l(?(<acy  to  his  ehiUlren 

"  A  question  cannot  nrino  hetwccn  two  neijrh- 
Imifi*  tthont  a  dozen  of  e>;>;H,  without  Mtv^  lia'ile 
to  1)0  taken  from  ti  '  custody  of  tlic  laws  of  t lie 
States,  and  hroughi  up  to  the  federal  courts. 
And  iwH',  when  tliis  doctrine  that  iuMolvency 
iiiul  bankru|  'y  are  the  same  if  a  continuance 
of  the  law  is  id  bo  contrived,  it  must  be  iloni;  in 
conformity  with  such  a  fallacy.  The  law  has 
proved  to  be  nothinf;  bu'  u  great  insolvent  law, 
for  the  abolition  of  (k'l)ts,  for  the  benefit  of 
debtors;  and  would  it  be  maintained  that  a 
jHjrinanent  Byetem  ou||;ht  to  be  built  up  on  such 
u  foundation  as  that  i 

"Some  months  ago,  he  read  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  a  notice  to  creditors  to  come  forward  for 
a  dividend  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  ca.^te 
of  bankruptcy  pending  under  the  old  law  of 
1N)0,  since  tho  year  1801.  And.  three  or  four 
<lay»  Ago,  ho  read  a  notice  in  a  London  paper, 
callinf;  on  creditors  to  come  in  for  a  dividend  of 
live-sixths  of  a  penny  in  tho  pound,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  pending  since  the  year  1793.  Here 
has  been  a  case  wliero  tho  waste  of  property 
has  been  going  on  for  tifty  years  in  England,  and 
another  case  where  it  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  forty-one  or  forty-two  year?*.  lie  had 
been  himself  twenty-threo  years  in  the  Senate, 
and,  during  that  time,  various  otforts  were  made 
to  revive  the  old  law  of  1800  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  but  never,  till  last  session,  in  the  shape 
I  which  the  present  law  passed.  And  how 
Lould  this  law  be  exj)ected  to  stand,  when  even 
the  law  of  1800  (which  was  in  reality  a  bank- 
rupt law)  could  not  stand ;  but  was,  in  the  first 
year  of  its  ojxiration,  condemned  by  the  whole 
country  ?  " 

The  passage  of  the  act  had  been  a  reproach  to 
Congress :  its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and 
.still  more  the  people,  under  whose  manifest  and 
determined  will  it  was  to  be  done.  The  repeal  bill 
readily  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
House,  where  it  was  quickly  passed,  and  under 
pressure  of  the  previous  question,  by  a  vote  128 
to  98.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
measures  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  each  of 
which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  those 
legislative  arcana  which  should  be  known,  (hat 
Huch  legislation  may  receive  the  reprobation 
which  it  deserves.  The  public  only  sees  the  out- 
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hide  proceeding,  and  imagine!*  a  wife  and  |>ntriotia 
niotivi'  for  thi-riuirtini-iit  (if  inijiortanf  IftWf.  'l'<i»» 
often  there  i*  neilhiT  wiridom  nur  pafiiotism  in 
such  enactment,  but  b.i'  .:n,  and  selfishness,  and 
dure.-Sv'  nf  iiieiiMi>taiMV-.  .*<ii  it  was  in  tbi-'  ca-'> 
Tho  mi'Ciinduct  and  ini^fortunes  of  tin-  bank* 
nml  the  viee«  inlierent  in  paj)er  uiomy,  which 
had  so  lonir  been  the  riirreucy  of  the  coiintiy, 
had  filled  the  I'nion  with  pecuniary  disln's><,  and 
created  an  iiuniense  bcjily  of  insolvent  debtors, 
estimated  by  some  at  five  hundn.'d  tlmusanil : 
and  all  these  were  clamorous  fur  a  bankrupt 
act.  'J'hc  State  of  ^'  i^sppi  warf  one  of  thnM- 
most  sorely  attf'' '  bis  state  of  things,  aud 

most  earnest  "  condition  gov- 

erned the   cond'    •   <         *       lators,  and  their 
votes  made  tho  t,  ond  passed  the 

lUvnl  bank  throujih  the  Senate.     ^wU  are  tho 
mysteries  of  legislation. 

A  bankrupt  act,  though  expressly  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  had  never  been  favored  by 
the  American  pe<ip]e.  It  was  tried  fifty  years 
ago.  and  condemned  upon  a  two  j-ears'  cxiicrience. 
Persevering  elforts  had  since  been  made  fur  a 
pei'id  of  twenty  years  to  obtain  another  act, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  he  served,  that 
no  act  framed  upon  the  principles  of  the  Biitinh 
system  would  ever  be  suitable  to  our  country  — 
that  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  system,  so  objectionable  in  England,  where 
debtors  and  creditors  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  bo  intoler:iljlc  in  the  L^nited 
States,  where  they  were  so  widely  separated, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  tho 
laud,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  majority  of 
parties  and  witnesses.  He  believed  a  simple 
systen;  might  be  adopted,  reducing  the  process 
to  a  transaction  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  in  which  courts  would  have  but  little 
to  do  except  to  give  effect  to  their  agreement. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  either  on  the 
invitation  of  the  failing  debtor,  or  the'  summons 
of  a  given  number  of  creditors  ;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  intci 
the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  examine  books  and 
take  testimony,  thav,  they  themselves,  by  a  given 
majority  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  in  value, 
should  decide  every  question,  make  a  pro  rata 
division  of  the  ettects,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  release:  tlie  release  to   be  of  right  if  the 
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nfTects  were  taken.  This  Kiinplc  process  wonld 
dispense  with  the  vexafous  question,  of  what 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ?  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  failing  circum- 
Rtances — in  the  sohition  of  which,  those  most 
interested  wouhl  bo  the  judges.  It  would  also 
save  the  devouring  expenses  of  costs  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  devouring,  and  the  commis- 
sioners that  must  be  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
debtor's  effects — taking  what  he  collects  for  his 
own  fees,  and  often  making  a  life  estate  of  it. 
The  estate  of  a  bankrapt,  in  the  liands  of  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call, 
"  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth  ; "  a  desig- 
nation which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  swallowed;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  a  bone  to  gnaw,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  it  was  gnawed  up.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  inviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  a  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  paper  for  the  creditors  to 
come  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  five-sixths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  respectively  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor ;  and  probably  collecting  each  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
England.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  ii\iustice  and  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country — that  the  assignees  had  no 
mercy  eifher  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations ;  the  whole  of 
which  were  disregarded  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  all  previous 
bankrupt  acts  cither  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 


European  Continent,  or  in  the  United  Stat«R, 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — that  of  a 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  made  it  practically  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  hig 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitous  in  itself 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  passed,  detested  by 
the  community,  the  life  of  the  act  was  short  and 
ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  be 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  was.  Yet  it  was 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  Con- 
gress to  demand  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
sent  up  their  petitions.  The  whole  number  ot 
bankrup;^.  was  stated  by  the  most  moderate  at 
one  hundred  thousand :  and  Mr.  Walker  declanU 
in  his  place  that,  if  the  act  was  not  passed,  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  debtors  would  have  to  wear 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  AND  ARMY  KXPKNSEa. 

The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  against 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  present 
form  under  the  act  of  1812,  and  those  subse- 
quent and  subsidiary  to  it :  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it :  and  all 
unsuccessful — partly  from  the  intrinsic  difScul- 
ty  of  correcting  any  abuse — ^partly  from  the 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  of  which  they  have 
the  benefit — and  partly  from  the  wrong  way  in 
which  the  reformers  go  to  work.  They  gen- 
erally move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  and 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  recommen- 
dation in  favor  of  it  In  the  mean  time  Wash- 
ington never  saw  such  an  institution  as  now 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possibly  would 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  private 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  was  a  young 
ma'i.  He  never  recommended  such  an  acade- 
my as  we  have :  he  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing :  he  recommended  just  the  reverse  of  it, 
in  recommending  that  cadets,  serving  in  the 
field  with  the  companies  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  receiving  the  pay,  clothing,  aud 
ration  of  a  sergeant,  should  be  sent — such  of 
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iheni  as  showed  a  stomach  for  the  hardships,  as 
well  as  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  service,  and  who  also  showed  a  capacity  for 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  profession  (enp^i- 
neering  and  artillery) — to  West  Point,  to  take 
instruction  from  officers  in  these  two  branches 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  this  ses- 
sion one  of  the  usual  movements  was  made 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  institution  in  its 
annual  appropriation  bill,  by  moving  to  strike 
out  the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  made 
the  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
members.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  appropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
favorable  to  the  academy.  Begging  gentlemen, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  went  on 
to  say : 

"  He  was  now,  and  always  had  been,  in  favor 
of  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  organization 
of  this  institution.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
government  should  educate  more  young  men 
than  were  necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
in  the  army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
number  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
a^c  annual  vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and 
lience  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
lieutenants — which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing like  seventy;  and  would  be  probably 
tliirty  more  the  next  year.  This,  however,  did 
not  present  the  true  state  of  the  question.  In 
a  single  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
from  the  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  companies,  &c.,  should  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred resignations.  Now,  if  these  resignations 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
overloaded  with  supernumerary  second  lieu- 
tenants. He  was  for  reducing  the  ?>  umber  of 
cadets,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  (Mr.  M.  said)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  officers  educated  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
required  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
cadets  at  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  be  an  ame- 
lioration of  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
door  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-commis- 
jioned  officers  and  privates.    Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  tiio 
least  chance  of  promotion.  It  was  tnie  that 
there  were  instances  of  sueli  men  getting  com- 
missions, but  they  were  very  rare ;  and  tlie 
consequence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  tilletl  with  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  number  of  annual  deser- 
tions, from  the  year  1830  to  1830,  showing  an 
average  of  one  tliouiand.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enbrgo  on  tliis  subject,  but  would  re- 
servo  his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  academy,  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
reported  by  the  Military  Conunittee,  should 
come  in." 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  counted  among  the  ora- 
tors of  the  House :  he  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  upright  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  the  point,  and  general- 
ly gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  speeches.  Of  this  charac- 
ter were  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  iic 
made,  Jirst,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  West 
Point  officers  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  civil  service  and 
join  their  corps ;  secendly,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  in  the  army ;  thirdly, 
that  at  the  English  Military  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officers  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  us ;  fourthly,  that  the 
annual  desertions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  years  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  followed  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself — Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee ;  who  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  there  was  no  certainfrjr  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  would  be  reached 
this  session  ;  and  he  was  therefore  for  eficcting 
a  reform  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  submit  another,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill, 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
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Kinted  ;  and  the  tcmiH  of  service  of  those  who 
vc  warrants  now  in  the  academy  shall  be 
held  to  ccaKe  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.  The 
limitation  of  this  appropriation  now,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the  House  would 
act  on  the  i)roi)ositions  which  would  be  hereaf- 
ter made.  lie  was  satisfied  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
isheci.  and  ho  would  at  once  abolish  it,  but  for 
the  riiiiarks  of  his  friend  from  North  Carolina ; 
he  therefore  hoped  his  friend  from  New  Ilamp- 
sliiro  would  adopt  the  suggestions  which  had 
tieen  made." 

Mr,  Harralson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in  a  way 
to  show  that  it  was  indefensible.    Ho 

"  Intimated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductipns  in  the  number  of  cadets ; 
and  when  that  proposition  came  before  the 
House,  these  amendments  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation  should 
now  be  made ;  and  if,  by  any  reductions  here- 
after made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
ance would  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  country.  He  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which,  in  1836,  some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  West  Point  became 
civil  engineers,  and  accepted  employment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  that 
no  class  of  our  countrymen  were  mor»-  '  idy  to 
obey  the  call  of  their  country,  in  ar  ^ency 

which  might  arise." 

Mr.  Orlando  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  made  by  the  chairman  on 
military  afiairs,  returr°\  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  hundred  resignations  in  one  year;  and 
said: 

"  He  had  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairm<ka  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigned  in 
1836.  And  what  was  that  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
government  expense,  yet,  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  country  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
fiervice.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
Bay  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  winding  up 
the  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  single  dollar  to  that  institution, 
unless  the  same  bill  contained  a  provision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  be  made,  de- 
tLiring  that  this  odious,  detestable,  and  aristo- 


cratic institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  government  a  single  dul- 
lar,  he  would  still  Iks  unwilling  that  it  shoiiM 
Ik)  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  against  the  houe^t 
and  deserving  suhlier,  and  that  a  few  aenditj 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  that  iii.iti 
tution,  should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  tl  e 
o£Bces.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  condi. 
tion  of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up,  he  said,  bv 
foreigners.  Native  Americans,  to  whom  tiny 
should  naturally  look  as  the  defenders  of  tlil- 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it.  't 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  have  a  oommittie 
of  investigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  might  be  disclosed,  and  its  abuses  broui'lit 
to  light.'*^ 

Mr.  B:bok,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, compelling  the  cadets  to  serve  ten  years, 
and  keeping  up  the  number :  upon  which  Mr. 
Hale  remarked : 

"The  amendment  of  the  pezi.eman  fiom 
Georgia  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  o£Qcers  enough :  whereas  the  truth  was 
there  were  more  than  enough.  The  difficuliv 
was,  there  were  already  too  many.  The  Army 
Register  showed  a  list  already  of  seventy  su- 
pernumeraries ;  and  more  were  being  turned 
out  upon  us  every  year.  The  gendeman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  most  unhappy  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  educating  cadets  for  tiie 
army,  by  comparing  them  with  the  midshipmen 
in  the  navy.  What  was  the  service  rendered 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  vessels  1 
Absolutely  none.  They  were  of  no  sort  of  use ; 
and  precisely  so  was  it  with  these  cadets.  l]<j 
denied  that  General  Washington  ever  recom- 
mended a  military  academy  like  the  preaent  in- 
stitution ;  and,  if  ho  had  done  so,  he  would,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  it,  have  endeavored  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  such  a  reproach." 

The  movement  ended  as  usual,  in  showing 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  failing  to  get  it. 


CHAPTER    CXII. 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVEE,  ASD 
FOUNDATION  OF  ITS  SETTLEMENT  BY  AMEHl- 
CAN  CITIZENS:  FKEMONT'S  FIKST  EXPEDI- 
TION. 

The  great  event  of  carrying  thf  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  t*^u  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
planting  that  race  firmly  on  that  sea,  took  place 
at  this  time,  beginning  in  1842,  and  largely  in- 
orrasins  in  1842.    It  was  not  an  act  of  the  gov- 
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rerrment,  leadinf*  the  ponple  and  protecting 
them ;  but,  like  all  the  other  great  crnit;rations 
and  gettlenients  of  that  race  on  our  continent, 
it  was  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forward  with- 
dtit  government  aid  or  countenance,  establishing 
tlif.'ir  possession,  and  compelling  the  government 
lo  follow  with  its  shield,  and  spread  it  over 
them.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  government 
nas  concemefl,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columbia,  to  prevent  emigrat.vii,  nnd  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  by 
which  the  Britisli,  under  the  fallacious  idea  of 
mutuality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
were  admitted  to  a  delusive  joint  occupation, 
with  ourselves,  intended  to  be  equal — but  which 
quickly  became  exclusive  on  their  part:  and 
was  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
organization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
already  flanking  the  country  and  ready  to  cross 
over  and  cover  it.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
President  Monroe,  under  whose  administration 
this  unfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  that, 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
■\'iew,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  General 
Jesup  (who  had  the  fact  from  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
eclf  at  the  time),  that  his  instnictions  had  not 
authorized  this  arrangement  (which  in  flict  the 
commissioners  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
ence), and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
on  himself  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
was  for  ten  years,  and  the  second  false  step  was 
in  its  indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tice for  its  discontinuance — the  most  insidious 
and  pernicious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  be  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
third  great  blunder  was  in  not  settling  the  Ore- 
gon question  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
we  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
draw our  northeastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Maine  for  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Que- 
bec. The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govern- 
mental blunders,  was  the  recommendation  of 
President  Tyler  to  discountenance  emigration 
to  Oregon,  by  withholding  land  from  the  emi- 
(tnints,  until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
the  title — a  contingency  too  remote  to  be  coimt- 
ed  upon  within  any  given  period,  and  which 


every  years  dolny  would  make  more  diflioiill. 
The  title  to  the  country  iR'ing  thus  cndnngeri'd 
by  the  arts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  peoplt — and  they  caved  it. 
In  1842,  incited  by  numerous  newspaper  publi- 
cations, upwanls  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  coimtry,  making  their  long 
pilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence— traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
crossing  that  barrier  (deemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  Bumets  and  Applegatcs  from 
Missouri  were  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  niort  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  these  bold  adventurers 
was  the  object  of  the  government :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  members 
of  Congress,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
lieople)  the  task  of  saving  the  Columbia  evi- 
dently devolved.  These  members  were  rcml}- 
for  their  work,  and  promptly  began.  Early  in 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  of  which  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  places  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blockhouse  forts,  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  the  Missouii 
and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Oregon ;  and,  also,  ut  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

"  That  provision  hereafter  shall  be  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  section  of  land,  to  every  while 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  for  five  consecutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inhabitant  or  cultivator  (being  a  married 
man)  there  shall  be  granted,  in  addition,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  the  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  father  for  each  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  may  have,  or  which 
may  be  born  within  the  five  years  aforesaid. 

"  That  no  sale,  alienation,  or  contract  of  any 
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kind,  slmll  1)0  valid,  of  siicli  lands,  Inforc  the 
paU'iit  in  issued  therefor;  nor  shall  the  Hamo  \>e 
iiahle  to  be  taken  in  execution,  or  bound  by  any 
jiidpnicnt,  mortgage,  or  lien,  of  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
iitions  or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
made  l)cforo  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  shall  he 
null  and  void  against  the  settler  hiniself,  liis 
wife,  or  widow,  or  acainst  his  heirs-at-law,  or 
a;raingt  purchasers,  after  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent. 

'•  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  ajipoint  t«o  additional  Indian 
agent.s,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
each,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
I'nited  States  with  any  or  every  Indian  tribe 
west  of  anv  agency  now  established  by  law. 

"  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  elfcct  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supremo 
court  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  that 
l>art  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  also,  over  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  tliem  and  the 
J-'acific  Ocean,  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  noi  th  of  the 
lorty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  <br  the  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territoiy  of  Iowa :  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  who 
shall  have  been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  hove  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  same  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  the 
two  powers,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  proof  of 
his  bieing  such  British  subject,  to  the  nearest  or 
most  convenient  authorities  having  cognizance 
of  such  offence  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  prosecuted  and  tried  accord- 
ing to  such  laws. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  one 
sssociate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  authorized  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  appointed,  to  hold  his  office 
by  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
yowers  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon 


the  a884x<iate  judges  of  the  said  torritf)ry  ;  bit; 
one  judicial  district  shall  ))0  organized  "bv  the 
said  supremo  court,  in  addition  to  the  exiHtiiit> 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
furred  by  this  act;  and  a  district  cotirt  shall  U- 
held  in  the  said  district  by  the  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  nt  such  times  and  places  as  the 
said  court  shall  direct ;  and  the  said  district 
court  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  the  sai'l 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  apjjoint  its 
own  cleric. 

"  Sec  4.  Aud  be  iffiirt/iir  enacted,  That  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  aiid  for  tiie 
territories  described  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  have  ])owor  to  cause  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  ar- 
rested by  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  lor 
that  purpose,  and  to  commit  such  oftenders  to 
.«afo  custody  for  trial,  in  the  same  cases  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  offenders 
so  committed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  a))- 
pointed  for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  lor 
the  said  Territory  of  Iowa,  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  place  of  such  commitment,  there 
to  be  detained  for  trial,  by  such  persons  as  shall 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  any  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  Territory  ;  or  where  such  otfenders 
are  British  subjects,  to  cause  them  to  be  de-- 
livered  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  Brit- 
ish authorities,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  ami 
the  expenses  of  such  commitment,  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fees  of  tht 
marshal  of  the  said  territory." 

These  provisions  are  all  just  and  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
carefully  framed  to  promote  emigration,  and  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  thu 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  emigrants :  the 
provision  for  leaving  British  offenders  to  British 
jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  clash  of  jurisdictions, 
and  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  British 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Parliament  had 
already  extended  the  laws  of  Canada ;  and  the 
boundaries  within  which  our  settlers  were  to 
be  protected,  were  precisely  those  agreed  upon 
three  years  later  in  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  necessary  for 
their  object,  and  carefully  framed  to  avoid  infi'ac- 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  unfortunate  treaty  of 
1818 ;  but  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  nearly  balanced,  opposition 
in  the  Senate — some  opposed  to  the  whole  oI> 
jcct  of  settling  the  country  at  any  time — some 
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to  its  prcwnt  Bettlcinent,  many  to  the  Rar  of 
collision  with  the  British  subjects  nlrendy  there, 
or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dufflo  took  broad  ground  against  it. 

"  For  whose  boncflt  are  we  t)Ound  to  paf^s  this 
bill  7  Who  are  to  go  there,  along  the  lino  of 
military  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 

fiart  of  the  territory  fit  to  occupy — that  part 
ying  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  width ;  fur,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  almost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  volcanic  re- 
mains, where  rain  never  fulls,  except  during  the 
spring ;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  falls,  from 
April  to  October,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  there  is  nothing  but  rain.  Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
snutt'for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to  Ood 
we  did  not  own  it.  I  wish  it  was  an  impassable 
barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
others.  This  is  the  character  of  the  country. 
Who  are  we  to  send  there?  Do  you  think 
your  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?  God  forbid!  if  any  man  who  is  to  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  child — if  he  was  an  honest  indu.s- 
trious  man,  I  would  say  to  him,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.  You  will  not  better  your  con- 
dition. You  will  exchange  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.  But 
if  I  had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay,  I  would  say 
in  the  name  of  God,  go.  This  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  settlement.  Now, 
what  are  we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  ? 
In  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?  When  are  we  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  that  distant 
territory — 3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  H  from  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri ?  What  return  are  they  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  military  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
hereafter  God  knows  how  much — probably 
equalling  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Florida 
war.  What  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  we  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  to  go 
upon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventure,  in  which 
their  blood  is  to  bo  staked?" 

Besides  repulsing  the  country  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuffie  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
taking  possession  of  it — that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  181 8 — and  that  Great  Britain,  though 
iesirous  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  ri^'hls  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opiKJsod  u.s 
his  collea)^ac  to  tlie  passage  of  the  bill,  but  not 
fur  the  same  n-asonr.  lie  deemed  the  tounfry 
well  worth  having,  and  presenting  ftreat  com- 
mercial advantiigcs  in  communicating  with 
China  and  Japan,  which  should  not  Itu  lost. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  am!  able 
colleague  that  the  count ly  is  worthless.  Ho 
has  underrated  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true,  that  is 
barren  and  worthless ;  but  not  a  little  that  is 
highly  productive.  To  tliat  may  be  added  its 
commercial  advantapcs,  which  will,  in  time, 
prove  to  bo  great.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
important  events  to  wh'  h  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  A\  hut 
has  taken  place  in  ChiuA,  nill,  in  a  few  years, 
be  followed  in  Japan,  and  all  the  eastern  |)or- 
tions  of  that  continent.  Their  ports,  like  the 
Chinese,  will  bo  opened,  and  the  whole  of  tha 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  bo 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Ameii- 
can  intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  market 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  Kc 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  tlie 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  populous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe,  is  destined 
to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
taking  the  circuitous  and  long  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Cajjc 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value,  that 
I  am  so  solicitous  to  preserve  it,  and  so  adverse 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thought 
less  of  its  value,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  deciled." 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  and  danger  of  war — 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos 
session  so  remote — the  present  empty  condition 
of  the  treasury — were  further  reasons  urg«d  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  saving  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
show  his  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell  upon  the 
same  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers — Time .' 
an  element  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the 
possessor ;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.    On  this  head  he  said : 
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"  The  question  prewnts  itself,  how  shall  wo 
preserve  this  country  1  There  is  only  one  means 
i)y  which  it  can  be  ;  but  that,  fortunately,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all— ^hic.  Time  is  acting 
for  UH ;  niul,  if  wo  shall  have  tho  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain 
our  ripht  with  resistless  force,  without  costinj;  a 
cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  of  blood.  Tlicre  is 
often  in  the  afl'airs  of  government,  more  efll- 
ciency  and  wisdom  in  non-action,  than  in  action. 
All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  cn.«e,  is 
'a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity.'  Our  popula- 
tion is  rolling  towards  the  shores  of  tho  Pacific, 
with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  wc  realize.  It 
is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  tho  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  my 
seat  in  tho  other  House,  the  Indian  frontier  has 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West.  At  that 
time,  our  population  was  nmch  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  *  million  annually ; 
it  is  now  not  less  than  six  hundred  tiiousand; 
and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  compound  annually. 
At  that  rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly 
increase  of  a  million.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of 
Miasouii,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  is 
occupied  by  half  civilized  tribes,  who  have  their 
lands  secured  to  them  by  treaty  (and  which 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that 
direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  to  tho  north  of  that  river  and  south  of 
our  northern  boundary,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  strength  with  which  tho  cur- 
rent will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  soon — far  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated— reach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
ready  to  pour  inti  the  Oregon  Territory,  when 
it  will  come  into  jfjr  possession  without  resist- 
ance or  struggle  >r,  if  there  should  be  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  /.."eble  and  ineffectual.  We 
would  then  be  as  much  stronger  there,  compa- 
ratively, than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain 
her  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  against  us, 
as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  £ir 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  saci'ifice, 
than  wo  can  without  it.*' 

Mr.  Calhoun  averred  and  very  truly,  that  his 
apposition  to  the  bill  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  the  West — declared 
himself  always  friendly  to  the  interests  of  that 
great  section  of  our  country,  and  referred  to  his 
course  when  he  was  Secretary  at  war  to  prove 
It.  ■'  .:•..,     -;        - 


*'  T  go  back  to  tho  time  when  T  ws«  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department.  At  that  early 
period  I  turned  my  attention  particularly  to  the 
mterest  of  tho  West.  I  saw  that  it  required 
increased  security  to  its  long  lino  of  frontier, 
and  greater  facility  of  carrying  on  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
enable  it  to  dcTclope  its  resources — especially 
that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  give  tho  requirell 
security,  I  ordered  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
army  to  that  frontier ;  and  to  alTord  facility  ati(^ 
protection  for  carrying  on  thu  fur-trade,  the 
military  posts  were  moved  much  higher  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under  tlm 
increased  securitv  and  facility  which  thesie 
measures  aflbrdeci,  the  fur-trade  received  a 
!»reat  impulse.  It  extended  across  tho  continent 
111  a  short  time,  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  and 
south  to  tho  British  and  Mexican  frontiers; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn],  half  a  millictn  of  dol- 
lars aniiuttliy.  But  I  stopped  not  there.  I  saw 
that  individual  enterprise  on  our  part,  however 
great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  tho 
powerful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson 
Bay  Companies,  and  that  additional  measures 
were  necessary  to  secure  permanently  our  fur- 
trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to  establisii 
a  post  still  higher  up  tho  Missouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  such 
ur.ity  and  efficiency  to  our  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  between  our  Western 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  would  enable 
our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  British  traders.  Had 
tho  measures  proposed  been  adopted,  we  would 
not  now  have  to  listen  to  tho  complaint,  so  fre- 
quently uttered  in  this  discussion,  of  the  loss  of 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  argument  of  Mr.  McDufBe, 
that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  yet  that 
Great  Britain  would  go  to  war  for  it,  was  thus 
answered  by  Mr.  Linn : 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  somewhat 
inconsistently  urges  that  the  country  is  bleak, 
barren,  volcanic,  rocky,  a  waste  always  flooded 
when  it  is  not  parched ;  and  insists  that,  worth- 
less as  it  is.  Great  Britain  will  go  at  once  to  war 
for  it.  Strange  that  she  should  in  1818  have 
held  so  tenaciously  to  what  is  so  worthless! 
Stranger  still,  that  she  should  have  stuck  yet 
closer  to  it  in  1827,  when  she  had  had  still 
ampler  time  to  learn  the  bootlessness  of  the 
possession !  And  strangest  of  all,  that  she 
should  still  cling  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  death ! 
Sir,  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that  she 
and  the  senator  have  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  territory,  and  that  she  is  (as  she 
ought  to  be)  a  good  deal  the  better  informed. 
She  knows  well  its  soil  climate,  and  physioil  re- 
sources, and  perfectly  comprehends  its  commer- 
cial and  geographical  importance.  And  know 
ing  all  this,  she  was  ready  to  sink  all  sense  of 


Mr.  McDufiBe, 
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itmticc,  stifle  nil  respect  fbr  oiir  clear  title,  and 
liaBten  to  root  her  iiitcrcpts  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
nocuro  the  strong,  even  when  most  wrongful, 
titlu  of  possession." 


Tlio  danger  of  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to 
strengthen  her  claim  was  illustrated  hy  Mr. 
Linn,  by  what  had  happened  in  Jfaine.  In  1814 
she  proposed  to  purchase  the  part  she  wanted. 
She  afterwards  endeavored  to  negotiate  for  a 
right  of  way  across  the  State.  Failing  in  that 
attempted  negotiation,  as  in  the  offer  to  pur- 
ciiase,  she  boldly  set  up  a  claim  to  all  she  wanted 
— demanded  it  aa  matter  of  right — and  obtained 
it  by  the  Aiihburton  treaty — the  United  States 
paying  Massachusetts  and  Maine  for  the  dis- 
membered part.  Deprecating  a  like  result  from 
temporizing  measures  with  respect  to  Oregon, 
Mr.  Linn  said : 

"So  little  before  1813  or  1814  did  Great 
Britain  ever  doubt  your  claim  to  the  lately  con- 
tested territory  in  Maine,  that  in  1814  she  pro- 
posed to  purchase  that  part  of  it  which  she  de- 
Bired.  Sne  next  treated  for  a  right  of  way.  It 
was  refused ;  and  she  then  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
soil.  This  method  has  sped  no  ill  with  her ; 
for  she  has  got  what  she  wanted,  and  made  you 
PAY  FOR  IT.  Her  Oregon  game  is  the  same. 
She  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  strip  of  territory 
north  of  the  Oregon,  and  seems  determined  to 
pluck  it  from  us,  either  by  circumvention  or 
force.  Aware  of  the  political  as  well  as  legal 
advantages  of  possession,  she  is  strengthening 
hers  in  every  way  not  too  directly  responsible. 
Siie  is  selecting  and  occupying  the  best  lands, 
the  most  favorable  sites.  These  she  secures  to 
the  settlers  under  contracts.  For  any  counter- 
action of  yours,  she  may  take,  and  is  taking, 
possession  of  the  whole  territory.  She  has  ap- 
propriated sites  for  mills,  manufactories,  nnd 
farms.  If  one  of  these  has  been  abandon  A  r 
a  bctt^sr,  she  reverts  to  it,  if  a  citizen  of  you  -s 
occupied  it,  and  ejects  him.  She  tells  her  people 
she  will  protect  them  in  whatever  they  have 
laid,  or  may  lay,  their  hands  upon.  If  she  can 
legitimately  do  this,  why  may  not  we  1  Is  this 
a  joint  occupation  of  which  she  is  to  have  the 
sole  benefit  1  Had  you  as  many  citizens  there 
as  she,  you  would  bo  compelled  to  protect  them ; 
and  if  you  have  not,  why  is  it  but  because  she 
keeps  them  off  and  you  refuse  to  offer  them  the 
inducements  which  she  holds  out  ?  Give  them 
a  prospective  grant  of  lands,  and  insure  them 
the  shelter  of  your  laws,  and  they  will  soon  con- 
gregate there  in  force  euough  to  secure  your 
rights  and  their  own." 

The  losses  already  sustained  by  our  citizens 
from  the  ravages  of  Indians,  incited  against  them 
by  the  British  Hudson  Bay  company,  were 


Ntated  by  Mr.  Linn  upon  pooil  authority,  to  be 
flvc  hundred  men  in  lives  tiken  in  tlie  first  ter. 
years  of  tlio  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  n 
million  of  dollars  in  property  mblied  or  de- 
stroyed, be8i<les  getting  exclusive  possession  of 
our  soil,  and  the  eomnuind  of  our  own  IndiuiiN 
within  our  own  limits:  and  he  then  contnisttd 
this  backwanlnes.s  to  protect  our  own  citizens 
on  their  own  soil  with  the  readiness  to  exi>en(l 
untold  amounts  on  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
engaged  In  foreign  commerce  ;  and  even  in  going 
to  the  coast  of.,  frica  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  race. 

"Wherever  your  s»i.i)  whiten  the  sea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  against  no  matter  wnonn, 
the  national  arm  stretches  out  its  protection. 
Every  where  but  in  this  unhappy  territory,  the 
persons  and  the  pursuits  of  your  citizens  are 
watched  over.  You  count  no  cost  when  other 
interests  arc  concerned,  when  other  rights  are 
assailed  ;  but  you  recoil  here  from  a  trifling  aj)- 
propriation  to  an  object  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  because  it  enlists  no  sectional  in- 
fluence. Contrast,  for  instance,  your  supineness 
about  the  Oregon  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
to  establish,  for  guarding  the  slave  coast  and 
Liberia,  a  squadron  costing  l!JGOO,(iOO  annually, 
and  which  you  have  bound  yourself  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  for  five  years,  with  great  exposure 
of  lives  and  vessels.  By  stipulation,  eighty 
guns  (one-twelfth  of  your  force  afloat)  is  kept 
upon  this  service ;  and,  as  your  naval  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  about  seven  mi  iions  a  year, 
this  (its  twelfth  part)  will  make,  in  five  years, 
three  millions  bestowed  in  watching  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  guarding  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
race !  For  this  you  lavish  millions  ;  and  you 
grudge  ^100,000  to  the  great  American  and  na- 
tional object  of  asserting  your  territorial  rights 
and  settling  your  soil.  You  grant  at  once  what 
furthers  the  slave  policy  of  a  rival  power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  rescuing  from  its  grasp  your 
own  property  and  soil." 

This  African  squadron  has  now  been  kept  up 
more  than  twice  five  years,  and  promises  to  bo 
perpetual ;  for  there  was  that  delusive  clause  in 
the  article,  so  tempting  to  all  temporizing  spirits, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  the  five  years,  the  squad- 
ron was  still  to  be  kept  up  until  the  United  States 
should  give  notice  to  terminate  the  article.  This 
idea  of  notice  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  easy  to 
put  in  it,  and  so  difScult  to  be  given  when  en- 
tanglement and  use  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  almost  impossible  in 
this  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Linn,  whv 
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not  give  thu  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty  be- 
fore proceeding  to  settle  tiie  country  ?  to  which 
he  answered : 

"The  Henator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cai,- 
iini'Nl  ha.s  iirped  that  we  slionld,  first  of  all, 
give  the  twelve  months'  notieo  of  our  renuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  [Mr.  Linn]  could  only 
answer  that  he  had  re|)eatedly,  by  resolutions, 
urge«l  that  course  in  foimer  years ;  but  always 
in  vain.  He  had  ever  been  met  with  the  answer : 
'This  is  not  the  proper  time — wait.'  Mean- 
whi! ;,  the  advcr>;0  possession  was  going  on,  for- 
tifying fmm  year  to  year  the  IJritish  claim  ond 
tlie  Ibitish  resources,  to  make  it  good.  Mr. 
MadiHon  had  encouraged  the  bold  and  well-ar- 
ranged scheme  uf  Astor  to  fortify  and  colonize. 
He  was  disiwssessed  ;  and  the  nucleus  of  empire 
wliich  his  establishments  formed,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  }5ay  Comjiany,  now 
the  great  instrument  of  English  aggrandizement 
in  that  quarter.  The  senator  insists  that,  by 
the  treaty,  there  should  be  a  joint  possession. 
IJc  it  so,  if  you  will.  But  where  is  our  part  of 
this  joint  possession?  In  what  does  it  consist, 
or  has  it  consisted  ?  We  have  no  posts  there, 
no  agent,  no  military  power  to  protect  traders. 
Nay,  indeed,  no  traders  !  For  they  have  disap- 
jHJared  before  foreign,  competition ;  or  fallen  a 
sacritlco  to  the  rille,  the  tomahawk,  or  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  those  savages  whom  the  Hudson 
IJay  Company  can  always  make  the  instruments 
of  systematic  massacre  of  adventurous  rivals." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  at  largo  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  ilrst  of  the  clause  in  it  allotting  land 
to  the  settlers,  saying : 

"  The  objections  to  this  bill  grew  out  of  the 
clause  granting  laud  to  the  settlers,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  grants  themselves,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
try, which  tho  grants  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  was  the  objection ;  for  no  one  defended  the 
title  of  the  British  to  one  inch  square  of  the 
valley  of  Oregon.  Tho  senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Sevier],  who  has  just  spoken,  had  well 
said  that  this  was  an  objection  to  the  whole  bill ; 
for  the  re&t  would  be  worth  nothing,  without 
these  grants  to  tho  settlers.  Nobody  would  go 
there  without  the  inducement  of  bind.  The 
British  had  planted  a  power  there — the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company — in  which  the  old  Northwest 
Company  was  merged ;  and  this  power  was  to 
them  in  the  New  World  what  the  East  India 
company  was  to  them  in  the  Old  World:  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  government,  and  did  every 
thing  for  the  government  which  policy,  or  trea- 
ties prevented  it  from  doing  for  itself.  This 
company  was  settling  and  colonizing  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  British  government,  and  we  wish 
American  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for 
us.  The  British  government  gives  inducement 
to  this  company.   It  gives  them  trade,  commerce. 


an  exclusire  charter,  laws,  and  national  protce. 
tion.  We  must  give  inducement  nUo ;  and  our 
inducement  must  Im)  land  and  protection.  Grant* 
of  land  will  carry  settlers  there  ;  and  the  Hcnn- 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tappan]  was  treading  in 
the  tracks  of  Mr,  Jefl'erson  (perhaps  without 
having  read  his  recommendation,  although  iii> 
has  read  much)  when  ho  proposed,  in  his  s|ierrh 
of  yesterday,  to  plant  50,000  settlers,  with  their 
r)(),()00  rifles,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Oregon.  Mi, 
Jetferson  hoid  proposed  tho  same  thing  in  regatij 
to  Louisiana.  He  proposed  that  we  should  sit- 
tle  that  vast  domain  when  wo  acquired  it ;  and 
fur  that  purpose,  that  donations  of  land  shoulil 
be  made  to  the  nrst  30,000  settlers  who  ehould 
go  there.  This  was  the  right  doctrine,  and  the 
old  doctrine.  Tho  white  race  were  a  land-loving 
people,  and  had  a  right  to  possess  it,  becaunu 
they  used  it  according  to  tho  intentions  of  tliu 
Creator.  Tho  white  race  went  for  land,  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  for  it,  and  will  go  where 
they  can  get  it.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
have  been  settled  by  them  in  this  way.  All  thu 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  so  settled.  The 
principle  is  founded  in  their  nature  and  in  GoU'it 
command ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  obeyed. 
Tho  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  a  vast  fleld  open 
to  tho  settler.  It  is  ours,  and  our  people  are 
beginning  to  go  upon  it.  They  go  under  the 
expectation  of  getting  land  ;  and  that  expecta- 
tion must  be  confirmed  to  them.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  confirm  it ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this  paN 
ticular,  it  fails  in  all.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
induce  emigration ;  and  emigration  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  the  country  from  tho 
British,  acting  through  their  powerful  agent— 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  from  a  report  of 
Mi\jor  Pilcher,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  who  had  visited  the  Columbia  River,  that 
actual  colonization  was  going  on  there,  attended 
by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownership 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  principal  of  these  British  es- 
tablishments, for  there  are  many  of  them  within 
our  boundaries,  is  thus  described  by  Major 
Pilcher : 

"  This  fort  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia, nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah, 
in  the  region  of  tide-water,  and  near  the  head 
of  ship  navigation.  It  is  a  grand  position,  both 
in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
formed  to  command  the  whole  region  watered 
by  tho  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  The  sur- 
rounding counti^,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population ;  and 
its  resources  in  timber  give  ample  facilities  for 
ship-building.  This  post  is  fortified,  with  can- 
non ;  and,  having  been  selected  as  the  principal 
or  master  position,  no  pains  have  'oeen  spared 
to  strengthen  or  improve  it.    For  this  purpose. 
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Ihc  old  poxt  near  the  mouth  of  tlio  Hvrr  )im 
litMi  a)MiiiiloiK'<l.  Altoiit  one  hiindri'ii  and 
t»'i>nty  KTi-a  of  ground  arc  in  cultivation  ;  and 
lh«  product  in  wlivut,  l)nrlt'y,  oiif*,  corn,  jjola- 
IdcH,  and  other  vrRi-tabLx,  ix  equal  to  what  iit 
known  in  tiiu  b4>st  parts  of  tho  I'niti-d  Slitti-H. 
|)oinc'stic  animaU  aru  numcrou.i — tho  horned 
rattle  having  Wen  Htated  to  vw  at  three  hun- 
ilied ;  hops,  lionteH,  itheep,  and  goats,  in  pro|)or- 
tion ;  nlho,  tho  UHual  donieatic  IowIh  :  every 
tiling,  in  fiict,  indicating  a  permanent  rstahlixh- 
nii'iit.  Ship-buildini;  has  commenrtMt  at  thi.s 
pliice.  Onu  vessel  hax  lieen  built  and  rigged, 
sent  to  K-o,  and  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
I'nciiic  Ocean.  I  also  met  a  gentleman,  on  my 
way  to  Lake  Winnipec,  at  tho  portage  between 
the  Columbia  and  Athabasca,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  i  ort  Colvillo,  with 
a  master  Hhip-car])entor,  and  who  was  destined 
for  Fort  Vancouver,  tor  the  purjwso  of  building 
a  ship  of  considerahlo  burden.  lioth  grist  and 
BBW-mills  have  been  built  at  Fort  Vancouver: 
with  tho  latter,  they  saw  tho  timber  which  is 
needed  fur  their  own  use,  and  also  for  exporta- 
tion to  tho  Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  tho  former, 
their  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour.  And, 
from  all  that  I  could  learn,  this  important  post 
is  silently  growing  up  into  a  colony ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  intended  as  a  future  military  and  na- 
val station,  which  wa.s  not  expected  to  be 
delivered  up  at  tho  expiration  of  tho  treaty 
which  granted  them  a  tem^wrary  and  joint  pos- 
Bussiou." 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  brief  deduction  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia  to  the  40th  parallel  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  rapidly  traced  tho 
various  British  attempts  to  encroach  upon  that 
line,  tho  whole  of  w^hich,  though  earnestly  made 
and  pcrseveringly  continued,  failed  to  follow 
that  great  line  from  tho  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ho  thus  made  this 
deduction  of  title : 

"Louisiana  was  acquired  in  1803.  In  the 
very  injunt  of  signing  tho  treaty  which  brought 
MS  that  province,  another  treaty  was  signed  in 
London  (without  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
done  in  Paris),  fixing,  among  other  things,  the 
lino  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Rufus  King 
!ind  Lord  Hawkesbury,  waa  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  without  reference  to  the  Senate,  on 
account  of  the  fifth  article  (which  related  to  the 
lm«  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi),  for  fear  it  might  com- 
promise the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana 
nnd  the  line  of  49  degrees.  In  this  negotiation 
rf  1803,  the  British  made  no  attempt  on  the 
iiiic  of  the  49th  degree,  because  it  was  not  then 
known  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  Louisiana; 
nut  Mr.  Jcfl'erson,  having  a  knowledge  of  this 


acquisition,  wan  dctpnninp<I  that  nothintr  ahould 
1)0  done  to  eompromiMe  our  ri^hti),  or  to  un-«t- 
tle  tho  iMiundaries  fMtnblishe«l  under  llio  triiiiy 
of  Itrccht. 

"  Another  trentv  was  nejrotiiited  witli  fireal 
Britain  in  1H((7,  W'tweeu  M»i»sih.  .Moiiri>o  nnd 
William  I'inckney  on  one  Mide,  and  l.miK  ilol 
land  and  Aiu-kland  on  the  other.     The  KngliHit 
were  now  fully  |H)s.sesHe<l  of  the  fart  tlittt  we 
had  ac(|uir«>d  Louisiana,  and  lje«-ouie  a  |mrty  to 
the  Unit  of  4'J  degrees;  and  they  set  thcinsoives 
o|K'nly  to  work  to  destroy  that  line.     The  cor 
resjiondenco  of  the  ministern  shows  the  inrii 
nacity  of  these  attemfits  ;  and  the  instructions 
of  Sir.  Adams,  in    1«I8  (when   .Secretary   of 
State,  under  Mr.  Monroe),  to  Messrs.  Uush  and 
<>allatin,  then  in  London,  chargeil  with  negotia- 
ting a  convention  on  points  left  unsettled  ut 
Uhent,  condense  the  history  of  the  mutual  pro- 
I>08itiou8  then  made.     Finally,  an  article  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  British  succeeded  in 
mutilating  tiie  line,  and  stopping  it  at  the  Bocky 
Mountains.     This  treaty  of  1807  shared  tli'o 
fate  of  that  of  I8U3,  but  for  a  differvnt  rea.son. 
It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  JeJI'erson.  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate,  because  it  did  not  contain  nn 
explicit  renunciation  of  the  pretension  of  im- 
pressment t 

"At  Ghent  the  attempt  was  renewed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  the  Bocky  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon,  but  tho  British  coupled  with  their 
proposition  a  demand  for  tho  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  access  to  it  through  the 
territories  of  tne  United  States  ;  and  this  de- 
mand occasioned  tho  whole  article  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  Ghent  treaty  was  signed  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  the  lino  along  the 
49th  degree,  and  that  point  became  a  principal 
object  of  the  ministers  charged  with  completing 
at  London,  in  1818,  tho  subjects  unfinished  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Thus  the  British  were  again 
foiled ;  but,  true  to  their  design,  they  perse- 
vered and  accomplished  it  in  the  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1818.  That  convention 
arrested  the  line  at  the  mountains,  and  opened 
the  Columbia  to  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
British;  and,  being  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  country.  But  it  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  or  undervalued,  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  this  arrestiition  of  the 
line  took  place ;  that  up  to  that  period  it  was 
in  full  force  in  all  its  extent,  and,  consequently, 
in  full  force  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  com- 

Elete  bar  (leaving  out  all  other  barriers)  to  any 
Iritish  acquisition,  by  discovery,  south  of  49 
degrees  in  North  America." 

The  President  in  his  message  hod  said  that 
"informal  conferences"  had  taken  place  be« 
tween  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
subject  of  the  Columbia,  but  he  had  not  com- 
miuicatcd  them.     Mr.  Benton  obtained  a  c&y 
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if  the  Scnn.^  for  llicrtt :  the  Prciildvnt  aniwrcrvd 
it  wM  inooinpatiblu  with  tliv  |iul>lic  intercMt  to 
inoku  tiKnn  puhlic.  Thnt  wkh  k  Htreni^!  aimwcr, 
m'cinK  that  all  cluinifl  hy  citlicr  |>arty,  and  all 
nffrotiatiunR  on  tho  Huhjrrtu  Itctwifn  them, 
whuthcr  ronnliidod  or  not,  and  whether  muc- 
ecMfid  ur  not  Hhoiild  bo  cunimunlcatvti. 

"  Tho  ProHidont,  In  hi*  mciHOKO  rccomniend- 
In;;  tho  |icacv  treatv,  inforins  uh  that  the  Co- 
liinihin  wan  tho  Hubject  of  "  itiformiil  confer- 
fiicta  "  between  tho  negotiatora  of  that  treaty ; 
but  that  it  could  not  then  Iw  included  among 
tho  HuliJeetH  of  formal  negotiation.  This  wom 
an  oniinoiiM  annunciation,  and  Bhouid  have  open- 
ed tho  eycH  of  tho  PreHident  to  a  great  danger. 
If  the  |M'aco  mlHsion,  whicli  ramo  hero  to  settle 
evory  thing,  and  which  had  ho  much  to  gain  in 
thu  Aluino  boundary  and  the  African  alliance ; — if 
this  miHHion  could  not  agree  with  ua  alM)ut  the 
Columbia,  what  mission  ever  can  7  To  an  inquiry 
from  tho  Senate  to  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  "  informal  conferenceH  "  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  pnd  tu  learn  the 
reason  wh^  the  Columbia  question  could  not 
hnro  been  mcludcd  among  thu  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation — to  thcBO  Inquiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  tho  public 
interest  to  communicate  these  things.  This 
1.4  a  strange  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
We  have  no  {)oliticaI  secrets  in  our  country, 
neither  among  ourselves  nor  with  foreigners. 
On  this  subject  of  the  Columbia,  especially,  we 
have  no  t^ecrets.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  been  published.  All  tho  conferences  hcroto- 
f(jrc  have  tKJcn  made  public.  The  protocols,  the 
minutes,  the  conversations,  on  both  sides,  have 
all  been  published.  The  British  have  published 
their  clunn,  such  as  it  is:  wo  have  published 
ours.  The  public  documents  are  full  of  them, 
and  there  can  bo  nothing  in  the  question  itself 
to  require  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
Bubject,  may  require  secrecy.  Propositions  may 
have  been  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious administration  would  tolerate,  and  which 
it  may  bo  deemed  prudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  cry 
of  war  can  bo  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
fram  us.  All  previous  administrations^  while 
claiming  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  British  claim  south 
of  49  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  Mr.  Monroe, 
peremptorily  refused  to  submit  any  such  claim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Maine  boundary,  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration  ;  but  this  boundary  of  49  was  re- 
fused. And  now,  if,  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  give 
Dp  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  fail  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
Dime  of  treason." 

This  paragi-aph  was  not  without  point,  and 


even  inumdo.  The  north  bank  of  the  Colnmbiii 
with  equal  righta  of  navigation  in  the  river,  anil 
to  the  hnrbor  at  itK  mouth,  had  been  the  olijii t 
of  (lie  HritiMh  (Vom  the  time  that  thu  fur-tra<l(r, 
and  explorer.  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  hml 
i>hr)wn  thnt  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  suit- 
able tu  commerce  and  settlement  north  of  thnt 
Htrenm.  They  had  openly  proposed  it  in  nejrotj. 
.ti.ons :  they  had  cve'i  gone  so  fur  as  to  tell  our 
'■  vunisBioners  of  1M8,  that  no  treaty  of  boun- 
daries roiild  l)«  miKJe  unless  that  river  U'camo 
tho  line,  nnd  its  ^v titers  and  tho  harbor  at  thi- 
mouth  niit'le  common  to  both  nations — a  deelu- 
ration  which  hIiouUI  have  utterly  forbid  tlie  idea 
of  a  joint  occupation,  aa  such  occupation  was  ad- 
mitting an  etpiality  of  title  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  a  division  of  tho  territory.  This  chcrigli- 
ed  idea  of  dividing  by  tho  river  had  pervaded 
every  British  negotiation  since  1818.  It  was  no 
secret:  the  British  t)egged  it:  we  rcAised  it. 
Lord  Ashburton,  there  is  reason  to  know, 
brought  out  tho  same  pro|iosition.  In  his  firtft 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  pre- 
pared to  settle  all  the  questions  of  differcniu 
between  tho  two  countries;  and  this  affair  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  lorge,  and  of  too  long 
standing,  and  of  too  much  previous  negotiation 
to  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  not  over- 
looked. Tho  President  says  that  ther«j  wero 
conferences  about  it,  qualified  tM  informal :  which 
is  evidence  there  would  have  been  formal  negoti- 
ation if  the  informal  had  promised  success.  The 
informal  did  not  so  promise;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  two  senators  from  Missouri  being 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  divi- 
sional line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  an 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it;  and  this 
knowledge  of  a  proposition  for  a  conventional 
line  induced  tho  indignant  language  which  those 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  their 
speeches.  If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  tho 
Columbia  would  have  been  divided ;  for  that  is 
the  way  the  whole  Ashburton  treaty  was  made. 
Senators  were  sounded  by  the  American  negoti- 
ator, each  on  the  point  which  lay  nearest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  put  into 
tho  treaty.  Thus  the  cases  of  the  liberated 
slaves  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda  were  given 
up — the  leading  southern  senators  agreeing  tc 
it  beforehand,  and  voting  for  the  treaty  af- 
terwards. The  writer  of  this  View  had  this 
fact  from  Mr.  Bagby,  who  refused  to  go  with 
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Uii'in,  and  vuUnl  agKiiiHt  tlio  rntiflnktion  of  thv 
treaty. 

*^  TliU  |>rvten«ion  to  tlm  C'oliinibia  in  an  cn- 
rroachiniMit  up<m  our  riKhtx  niul  poMrn'Mnion.    It 
i^  tt  contiiiimtion  of  tlif  t'rK'riacliiiK'iiti  wliiili 
<M'»t  liritain  Nyit<-nmticully  piiciiscn  upon  u». 
Diplomwy  and  audacity  cnrry  her  throll^h,  and 
(ruin  luT  |K)i«ition  after  |M)Nltion  upon  our  txir- 
Ucr<.     It  IS  in  vain  that  tliv  trtatv  ■-•^  1783  ((avu 
<iB  u  Hofo  military  frontier.     Wu  have  bvcn  Ioh- 
ini;  it  crer  Hinco  the  latu  war,  and  an>  still  losing 
it.    Tlio  coinmiasion  undiT  tho  treaty  of  («hcnt 
took  from  us  the  iHlandH  of  Grand  Munan,  t'am|>o 
liello,  and  Indian  Island,  on  tho  coaot  of  Maine, 
and  which  command  tho  bayn  of  Fundy  and 
I>a.sf*amaquoddy.    Those  islands  belon^td  to  us 
by  tho  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  tho  lawn  of  (Jod 
and  nature ;  for  they  arc  on  our  couHt,  and  within 
wading  distance  of  it.  Can  we  not  wudu  to  these 
inlands?    [Looking  at  senator  Williams,  who 
answered, '  We  can  wade  to  one  of  thcn>."l  Yes, 
wade  to  it !    And  yet  tho  Dritish  workctlthem 
out  of  us ;  and  now  can  wado  to  us,  and  com- 
mand our  land,  as  well  as  our  water.    By  thcio 
ociiuisition!),  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  tho 
Buy  of  Fundy  will  become  a  great  naval  station 
to  overawe  and  scourge  our  wholo  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida.    Under  tho  same  commission 
of  the  Ghent  treaty,  sho  got  from  us  the  island 
of  Boisblanc,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  lUver, 
and  which  commands  that  river  (.nd  tho  entrance 
into  Lake  Eric.    It  was  ours  under  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  it  was  taken  from  ua  by  diplomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  must  pass  between 
the  mouths  of  two  sets  of  British  batteries— one 
on  Buisbliinc;   tho  other  directly  opposite,  at 
Maiden ;  and  the  two  batteries  within  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  ejich  other.    Am  I  right 
OS  to  the  distance  1   [Looking  at  Senator  Wood> 
ouivnG,  who  answered,  "Ihe  dixtanco  is  three 
hundred  yards.']    Then  comes  tlie  lute  treaty. 
M-hich  takes  from  us  (for  I  will  say  nothing  or 
what  tho  award  gave  up  beyond  the  St.  John) 
the  mountain  frontier,  3,000  feet  in  height,  16U 
miles  long,  approaching  Quebec  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  in  tho  language  of  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  'commanding  all  their  communica- 
tions, and  commanding  and  overawing  Quebec 
Itself.'    This  we  haTe  given  up ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  havo  given  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  to  bo  used  against  ourselves  in 
future  wars.    The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  late  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
tary advantage,  which  Great  Britain  gains.    To 
say  nothing  about  Pigeon  River  as  being  or  not 
t)eing  the  '  long  loke  *  of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  that,  there  are  yet  two  routes 
commencing  in  that  stream — one  bearing  far  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  largo  island  called 

Hunter's.'  By  the  old  boundary,  the  line  went 


the  northrrn  route ;  by  tho  now,  It  goes  to  the 
wMith  ;  giving  to  the  llriti'<h  u  liirgi*  iw<i|k'  <ir<>ur 
tiTritory  (which  is  of  no  gnat  vnlu*-),  lnitKiviii.' 
them,  aUo,  tho  excluHive  pogMfSHion  of  tlie  ojij 
routf,  the  U-Mt  routo,  and  the  one  coiinnaudiiig 
the  Ii'.dianM,  which  Ih  of  gnat  iiuimrtaiici'.  The 
encroachment  now  attempted  upon  the  t'tiluin- 
bia,  in  but  a  continuation  of  this  MyNteni  of  eti- 
croachmeiits  which  is  kept  u{)  aguiiiMt  um,  and 
which,  until  18IH,  lalwrvd  even  to  get  the  navi- 
gation of  the  .MiMidssippi,  by  iaUjfiiig  to  mnko 
tho  line  from  the  Lake  of  tho  Woo<ls  reach  its 
heatl  spring.  If  Gnat  Britain  had  succevikHl  in 
getting  this  line  to  touch  tho  MisHissippi,  she 
was  then  to  claim  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  her  docliino 
in  the  ease  of  the  people  of  Maine  and  tlie  river 
St.  John.  Tho  lino  of  the  4'Jth  ])arallel  of  north 
latitude  is  another  instance  of  her  encroaching 
policy ;  it  has  been  mutilated  by  the  persever- 
ing clforts  of  British  dijplomacy ;  and  the  break- 
ing of  that  lino  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  daring  of  all  her  encroachmeiit^^thiit 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

The  strength  of  tho  bill  was  tested  by  n 
moti' I  to  strike  out  the  land-donation  clause, 
which  failed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  22.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  tho  same  vote— tho  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

"  Yeas.— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts,  Magnum,  Merrick,  I'helps,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stur- 
geon, Tuppan,  AValker,  White,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young." 

"Navs. — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choato,  Con- 
rad, Crafts,  Davton,  Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton, McDnfHo,  Miller.  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sprague,  Tallinadge,  Woodbridge." 

The  bill  went  to  tho  House,  where  it  remained 
unacted  upon  during  the  session ;  but  the  effect 
intended  by  it  was  fully  produced.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  Bu£Qcient  encouragement  to  the 
enterprising  people  of  the  West.  Emigration 
increased.  An  American  settlement  grew  up  a*, 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Conventional  agree- 
ments among  themselves  answered  the  purpose 
of  laws.  A  colony  was  planted — had  planted 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
position-Htnd  did  not.  It  remained  and  grew ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  tho 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  blun- 
ders, saved  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States :  one  of  the  many  events  which 
show  how  little  the  wisdom  of  govenunont  hu> 
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lo  do  with  great  events  which  fix  the  fate  of 
countries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  and  auxiliary 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  under- 
taken and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1842 — 
upon  its  outside  view  the  conception  of  the 
covernmcnt,  but  in  fact  conceived  without  its 
knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Fremont  was  a  young  officer,  appointed  in  the 
topographical  corps  from  the  class  of  citizens 
by  President  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr,  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  He  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point, 
and  was  considered  an  intrusive  officer  by  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Having,  before 
his  appointment,  assisted  for  two  year=  .v 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
.sur>'ey  of  the  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
labor;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  villages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  vast  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Col.  Abert,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  frontier  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  That  order  did  not  come  up 
to  his  views.  After  receivinjr  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  altered,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  particular  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  emigration  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant 
Fr6mont  had  the  double  effect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  of  the  emigrants' 
travel,  and  giving  them  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  government  took 
:n  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  executive  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  design  was  con- 
ceived by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief— importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
Its  conatption  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

LIKUTENANT   PRftMONTS    FIRST    KXPEOITIOSj 
SPEECH,  AND  MOTION  OV  8ENATOK  LINN. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  reccivcd  from  the  War 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  heretofore 
made  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Fremont's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Linn 
moved  that  3t  bo  printed  for  the  use  of  tlia 
Senate ;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extra  copies 
be  printed. 

"  In  support  of  his  motion,"  Mr.  L.  said,  "  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  very  interest- 
ing expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  ordered  by  Col.  Abert,  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Fr6mont  of  the  topographical  engineers. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  wac  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  rivers  and  country  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  ^fountains ;  and  especially  to  examine 
the  character,  and  ascertam  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  South  Pass,  the  great  crossing 
place  to  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  the 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  way  to  be  beneficial 
to  science,  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader, 
as  well  as  useful  to  tlie  government. 

"Supplied  with  the  best  astronomical  and 
barometrical  instruments,  well  qualified  to  use 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-five  voya- 
geura,  enlisted  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Louis,  and 
trained  to  all  the  hi;rdships  and  dangers  of  tho 
prairies  and  the  mountains,  Mr.  Fr6mont  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  returned 
to  the  same  point,  without  an  accident  to  a 
man,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  useful  observa- 
tions, and  many  hundred  specimens  in  botany 
and  geology. 

"  In  executing  his  mstructions,  Mr.  FrtJmont 
proceeded  up  the  Kansas  River  far  enough  to 
ascertain  its  character,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Great  Platte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water 
(a  head  branch  of  the  Platte)  issues  from  the 
neighborhood  of  tho  South  Pass.  He  reached 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  describes  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  hill  on 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  where  a  plainly 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  through 
the  valley  of  Lewis's  River,  a  fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  went  through  the  Pass,  and  saw 
the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Gulf 
of  California ;  and,  leaving  the  valleys  to  indulge 
a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make  some  useful 
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of)Hcrvations.  and  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
he  climbed  tiic  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  humnn 
being ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  Aupust,  looked  down 
upon  ice  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
and  traced  in  the  distance  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
vated ridp;©,  iBow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pociflc  Ocean  and  to  the  Mississippi.  From 
that  ultimate  point  he  returned  by  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
whole  course,  and  solving  aU  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  navigability,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows. 

"Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
route,  barometrical  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fremont,  to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  the 
plains  and  of  the  mountains ;  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
longitudes ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
OS  arable  or  sterile ;  the  facility  of  travelling, 
and  the  practicability  of  routes,  noted ;  the  grand 
features  of  nature  described,  and  some  presented 
in  drawings  ;  military  positions  indicated  ;  and 
a  large  cop<  -ibution  to  geology  and  botany  was 
made  in  t:^e  \arieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
illustrate  the  report,  and  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  its  details.  Eight  carts,  drawn  by 
two  mules  each,  accompanied  the  expedition ;  a 
fact  which  attests  the  facility  of  travelling  in  this 
vast  region.  Herds  of  buffaloes  furnished  sub- 
sistence to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
sustained  the  horses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
(one  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  of 
eighteen),  besides  the  enlisted  men,  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  took  their  share  of  its  hard- 
ships ;  which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains. 

"  The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fre- 
mont had  condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pages ;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
beneflcial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
government^  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra 
number  which  has  been  named. 

"  In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  I  take  a  great 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  Under  its  skil- 
ful and  vigilant  head  [Colonel  Abert],  numerous 
valuable  and  incessant  surveys  are  made ;  and 
a  mass  of  information  collected  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Tliis  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
for  several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile  ; 
alternate  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions well  supplied  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  valley  of  the  river  IMatto  1ms  a  very 
rich  soil,  affording  great  facilities  for  emigrants 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
"  The  printing  was  ordered." 


CnAPTER    CXIV. 

OUKGON  COLONIZATION  ACT:  MU.  BENTON'S 
SI'KECII. 

Mr.  Benton  said  :  On  one  point  there  is  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  the  title 
to  the  country  in  question.    All  agrco  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.    On  another  point 
there  is  division ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  offence  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
to  our  settlers  which  the  bill  proposes.    On  this 
point  we  divide.    Some  think  it  will  offend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not.    For  my  part,  I  think 
she  will  take  offence,  do  what  we  may  in  rela- 
tion to  this  territory.    She  wants  it  herself,  and 
means  to  quarrel  for  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it.    I  think  she  will  take  offence  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it.    The  nation 
that  could  revive  the  question  of  impressment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  question — the  nation  that  can  insist 
upon  the  rigiit  of  search,  and  which  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  region — 
the  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  bo  ripo 
and  ready  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  wo 
may  do.    I  grant  that  she  will  take  offence ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question  with  me.    Has  she 
a  right  to  take  offence  ?    That  is  my  question ! 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.    I  take  for  my 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  of  President  Jackson 
in  his  controversy  with  France — ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  the 
country.     That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably   out  of  our   little    diflBculty   with 
France,  notwithstanding   the  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
with  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  present  ap- 
prehensions.    Courage  will  keep  her  off,  fear 
will  bring  her  upon  us.    The  asserliou  of  our 
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rights  will  command  her  respect;  the  fear  to 
assert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt.  The 
question,  then,  with  nie,  is  the  question  of  right, 
nnd  not  of  fear !  Is  it  riglit  for  us  to  mal;e 
these  grants  on  the  Columbia  ?  Has  (Jreat 
Briturn  jtist  cause  to  be  offended  at  it  ?  These 
are  my  questions  ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britain  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  paciiic  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.  And  here  it  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grievous  incon- 
sistency. While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own  !  The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  region,  .worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  Almighty  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  us  from  a  war  about  these 
few  frozen  and  barren  acres.  Would  Great 
Britain  have  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  ?  and  is  that  a  sign  of  her  pacific  temper  ? 
The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ours ;  yet  gentlemen  fear  war  with  Great 
Britain  if  wo  touch  it — w^orthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.  Is  this  a  sign  of  peace?  Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own  ;  and  which  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?  Is 
this  peaceful  ?  If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile.  The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.  Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  he  rcfr  ,ed  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  ?  Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand  ? — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caroline ;  for  which  he  refused  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  which  he  says  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it. 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand ;  and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  military  frontiers  of  Maine,  has  adjourned 
all  the  war  questions  to  London,  where  we  may 
follow  them  if  we  please.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  subjects  for  which  we  need  not  go  to  Lou- 
don — the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cases.  The 
conference  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  aboji- 
tion  committee  of  New  York  shows  that  tliat 
question  need  not  go  to  London — that  England 
means  to  maintain  all  her  grounds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  inconsistent 
with  these  gi-ounds  would  be  rejected.  This  is 
what  he  says : 

"  Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dele- 
gation came  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Sir.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  he  had  taken 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  people  of  color ;  that,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  introduce  an  article  including  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  government 
would  never  have  ratified  it,  as  they  will  adhere 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  long  avowed 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  see 
that  no  wrong  practice  took  place  under  the 
tenth  article." 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  New  York, 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alleged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence,  but  want  of 
inclination  in  the  British  government  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  and  if 
we  had  had  a  protocol  showing  that  fact,  I  pre- 
sume the  important  note  of  Lord  Ashburton 
would  have  stood  for  as  little  in  the  eyes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 
treaty  would  have  found  but  few  supporters. 
The  Creole  case  would  not  be  admitted  mto  the 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  in  it,  is  to  give  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  in  England  a  right  to 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practices 
under  the  treaty !  This  is  what  the  protocol 
after  the  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  had  had 
a  protocol  before  it,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  conference 
with  the  New  York  abolitionists.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  olive  branch 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  questions 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  subject  of  future  nego- 
tiations. All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  with 
danger.  One  of  them  will  force  itself  upon  us 
in  five  years — the  search  question — which  wc 
have  purchased  ofi*  for  a  time ;  and  when  the 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  again,  cr  sub- 
mit to  be  searched,  or  resist  with  arms.    I  re- 
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peat  it:  the  pacific  England  has  a  btidf^^ct  of 
war  questions  now  in  reserve  for  us,  and  that 
wo  cannot  escape  them  by  fearing  war.  Neither 
nations  nor  individuals  ever  escaped  danger  by 
fearing  it.  They  must  face  it,  and  defy  it.  An 
abandonment  of  a  right,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
an  attack,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  inevita- 
bly bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objections  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
which  I  cannot  agree.    The  distance  is  objected 
to  it    It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
by  water  (around  Cape  Horn),  and  above  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
continent.     Granted.     The  very  distance,  by 
Cape  Horn,  was  urged  by  me,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.    My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  that  these  vessels 
were  twenty  thousand  miles  from         ^  clantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  wcsten      jast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
val power  which  the  world  ever  saw.    And  I 
instanced  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
prizes  lost,  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
tured in  a  neutral  port,  because  we  had  no  port 
of  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.     The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
and  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled,  were  with 
me  alignments  in  favor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  urged  on  this 
floor  near  twenty  years  ago.     The  distance 
through  the  continent  is  also  objected  to.    It  is 
said  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.    Granted. 
But  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  we 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
our  recaptured  Africans.    Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
's  to  carry  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia :  so 
says  the  correspondence  of  the  naval  captains 
(Bell  and  Paine)  with  Mr.  Webster.    Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
ships)  of  six  iiundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
carry  them  to  Liberia,  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  thousand   miles    from  us, 
while  the  Columbia  is  too  far  ofi*  for  a  white 
colony !     The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
deemed captives  to  Jamaica,  and  make  apprcn- 
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tices  of  them  for  life.  Wc  are  to  carrj-  ours  tn 
Liberia ;  and  then  we  must  go  to  Liberia  to  pro- 
tect and  defe.id  them.  Lilwria  is  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  far,  and 
distance  becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  fonvard  as  anc  Iher 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  from  my  col- 
league. Ho  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron  ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  cost  Uo 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expense 
for  five  years  three  millions.  For  the  forts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stock- 
ades and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians— for  these  forts,  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated;  being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  expense,  of  the  African 
fleet.  Thus  the  objection  of  expense  becomes 
futile  and  ridiculous.  But  why  this  everlasting 
objection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western  7 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.  The  western  riveri 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.  No 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.  Yet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
African  squadron  I 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — the  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gentlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  clause  is  stricken 
out ;  and  I  say,  I  will  vote  against  it  if  that 
clause  is  stricken  out.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
strength  and  essence  of  the  bill.  V/ithout. 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  nev  country,  unless  he  gets  land  uy  it.  The 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out,  the  friends  of  the  bill  will 
give  it  up.  They  will  give  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  full  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  re- 
sult might  be  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  is  to  help 
us.  Gentlemen  object  to  the  present  time,  re- 
fer us  to  the  future,  and  beg  us  to  wait,  and 
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rely  upon  time  and  nf.ootiations  to  accom- 
plish all  our  wislics.  Alas  !  time  and  negotia- 
tion hare  been  fatal  agents  to  us,  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain.  Time  has  been 
constantly  working  for  her,  and  against  us. 
She  now  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  all  she  wants  is  time,  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.  For  above  twenty 
years — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Floyd's  bill,  in 
1820,  down  to  the  present  moment — the  present 
time,  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Colum- 
bia, has  been  constantly  objected  to ;  and  we 
were  bidden  to  wait.  Well,  we  have  waited : 
and  what  have  we  got  by  it  ?  Insult  and  de- 
fiance ! — a  declaration  from  the  British  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  have  grown  up 
on  the  Columbia  during  this  time,  which  they 
will  protect ! — and  a  flat  refusal  from  the  olive- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  pea(:eful  mission  was  to  settle  ! 
No,  sir;  time  and  negotiation  have  been  bad 
agents  for  us,  in  our  controversies  with  Great 
Britain.  They  have  just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  we  had  held  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  trading  frontier  of  the  North- 
west, which  we  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
Sixty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties,  se- 
cured these  ancient  and  valuable  boundaries : 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  have 
taken  them  from  us  1  And  so  it  may  be  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
great  boundaries  of  1783 — placed  the  British, 
their  fur  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
ancient  limits  :  and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  British.  I  go  now  for  vindicat- 
ing our  rights  on  the  Columbia ;  and,  as  the 
first  step  towards  it,  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the 
Aocky  Mountains,  which  will  be  our  efiective 
aegotiators. 


CHAPTER    CXV. 


NAVY  r.VY  AND  EXPENSES: 
TION:  PI'EEOII  OK  Ma 
GEOKQIA:  EXTRACTS. 


PROPOSED  RKDtrO. 
MERIWETnEB,    01 


Mn.  Meriwether  said  "that  it  was  from  no 
hostility  to  the  service  that  he  desired  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  navy.  It  had  been  increased  in 
1835  to  meet  the  increa.so  of  labor  elsewhere 
&c. ;  and  a  decline  having  taken  place  there,  ho 
thought  a  corresponding  decline  should  take 
place  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  navy.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  House  aallcd  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  statement  of 
the  pay  allowed  each  ofBcer  previous  to  the  act 
of  1835.  From  the  answer  to  that  resolution, 
Mr.  M.  derived  the  facts  which  ho  should  state 
to  the  House.  He  was  desirous  of  getting  the 
exact  amount  received  by  each  grade  of  officers, 
to  show  vhe  precise  increase  by  the  act  of  1835. 
Aided  by  that  report,  the  Biennial  Register  of 
1822,  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  1822,  furnishing  the  estimates  for  the  '  full 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  grade  of  oiSoers,  he 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entire  facts  accurately. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  classification  of  offi- 
cers was  difierent  from  what  it  has  been  since ; 
but,  as  far  as  like  services  have  been  rendered 
under  each  classification,  the  comparative  pay  \t 
presented  under  each.  Previous  to  1835,  the  pay 
of  the '  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  navy'  was  $100 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  day,  valued  at 
25  cents  each  ration ;  which  amounted, '  full  pay 
and  full  rations,'  to  $2,660  per  annum.  The 
same  ofScer  as  senior  captain  in  service  receives 
now  $4,500 ;  while  *  on  leave,'  he  receives 
$3,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'captain 
commanding  a  squadron'  received  the  some  pay 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
same  rations;  amounting,  in  all,  to  $2,660; 
that  same  officer,  exercising  the  same  command, 
receives  now  $4,000.  Before  1835,  a  captain 
commanding  a  vessel  of  32  guns  and  upwards, 
received  $100  per  month  and  eight  rations  per 
day — ^being  a  total  of  $1,930  per  annum ;  a  cap- 
tain commanding  a  vessel  of  20  and  under  82  guns, 
received  $75  per  month  and  six  rations  per  day 
— amounting  to  $1,447  50  per  annum.  Since 
1835,  these  same  captains,  when  performing 
these  same  duties,  receive  $3,500 ;  and  when  at 
home,  by  their  firesides,  'waiting  orders,'  re- 
ceive $2,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'mas- 
ter commanding '  received  $60  per  month  and 
five  rations  per  day — amounting  to  $1,176  per 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  ofiicer,  in 
sea  service,  receives  $2,500  per  annum ;  at  other 
duty,  $2,100  per  annum ;  and  '  waiting  orders,' 
$1,800  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'lieutenant 
commanding '  received  $50  per  month  and  foui 
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rntions  per  day ;  which  amounted  to  $005  per 
nnnnm.  Since  that  time,  the  same  officer  re- 
ceives, for  Kimilar  services,  !tJl,800  per  annum. 
Before  1835,  a  iicutonant  on  other  duty  received 
g40  per  month,  and  three  rations  jwr  day — 
iiinountinf;  to  $7(il  per  annum.  Since  that  time, 
for  the  same  services,  that  same  officer  has  re- 
ceived !S1,5()0  per  annum ;  and  when  'waiting 
orders,'  ^1,200  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  mid- 
shipman received  $19  per  month  and  one  ration 
per  day — making  $319  25  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  a  passed  mipshipman  on  duty  received 
S750  per  annum ;  if  '  waiting  orders,'  $600 ;  a 
midsaipman  received,  in  sea  nervicc,  $400 ;  on 
other  duty,  $350 ;  and  '  waiting  orders,'  $300 
per  annnm.  Surgeons,  before  1835,  received 
§50  per  month  and  two  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $787  50 ;  they  now  receive  from 
ijl,000  to  $2,700  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a 
schoolmaster '  received  $25  per  month  and  two 
rations  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  pro- 
fessor, he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

"  Before  1835,  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner received  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  per 
day — making  $427  50  each  per  annum ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  ship-of-the-line, 
$750,  on  a  frigate  $600,  on  other  duty  $500, 
and  '  waiting  orders '  $360  per  annum.  A  simi- 
lar increase  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  of  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
larged, and  it  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
several  instances,  an  otficer  idle, '  waiting  orders," 
receives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  similar  grade 
leceived  during  the  late  war,  when  he  exposed 
his  life  in  battle  in  defence  of  his  country.  At 
the  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at  sea.  Before  1835,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  for  pay,  rations,  candles,  and  ser- 
vants' hire,  $3,013  per  annum,  besides  fuel ;  the 
same  officer,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
$3,500  per  annum.  A  master  commandant  re- 
ceived $1,408  per  annum,  with  fuel ;  the  same 
officer  now  receives  $2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tenant received  $877,  with  fuel ;  the  same  officer 
receives  now  $1,500.  At  naval  stations,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  a  captain  received  $2,G60  per 
annum ;  he  now  receives  $3,500  per  annum.  A 
lieutenant  received  $761  per  annum,  and  ho 
now  receives  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
since  the  act  of  1835,  quarters  were  furnished 
tlie  officers  at  navy  yards  and  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pay  and  emoluments  were  esti- 
mated for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  appropriated 
for  as  pay ;  and  the  foregoing  statements  arc 
taken  from  the  actual '  estimates '  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show  the  whole  pay 
and  emoluments  received  by  each  officer. 

"  The  effect  of  this  increase  of  pay  has  been  re- 
alized prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  year  1824.  there  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
guns ;  in  1843,  946  guns.  The  cost  of  the  item 
of  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,360 ; 
now  the  cost  is  $3,500. 

"  The  naval  service  has  become,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  urease  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pay 
has  rendered  its  otiices  mostly  sinecures ;  lien«« 
the  great  etfort  to  increaw  tiie  number  of  offi- 
cers. p]very  argument  lia«  been  used,  every  en- 
treaty resorte<l  t'*,  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
have  seen  the  cfl'ect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  captains.  41  com- 
manders, 42  lieutenants,  and  163  midshipmen, 
without  any  fM^^dii'ly  conceivable  cause  for  the 
increa.so ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
pointments were  made,  there  were  20  captains 
'waiting  orders,'  and  0  'on  leave;'  26  com- 
nanders  'waiting  orders,'  and  3  'on  leave;' 
103  ? Jeutenants  '  on  leave  and  waiting  orders,' 
and  16  midshipmen  'on  lenve  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  pay  of  officers  'waiting  orders' 
amounted,  during  the  year  lft41,  to  $201,000; 
and  now  the  amount  required  for  the  pay  of  that 
same  idle  corps,  increased  by  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary increase  of  the  lavy,  is  $395,000! 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  under  the  old 
pay  in  1824,  there  were  28  captains,  4  of  whom 
were  '  waiting  orders,'  of  30  commanders,  only 
7  were  '  waiting  orders.'  Under  the  new  pay, 
in  1843,  there  are  68  captains,  of  whom  38  are 
'  waiting  orders ; '  97  commanders,  of  whom  57 
are  '  waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1841,  amounted  to  $2,335,000,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  twelve 
months  $3,333,139.  To  give  employment  to  as 
many  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend greatly  our  naval  force;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  commission  largely, 
and  upon  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  and  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  purchased  our 
peace  from  the  only  nation  from  which  we  ap- 
prehended difficulty. 

"  It  was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  appropriation  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  courts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  bo,  this  year  $50,000.  This  was  a  very 
l»rge  amount,  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
Tlift-4iaof<iefiy^coiiS«e|^of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious— no  one  could  defend  it.  The  country 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  becoming 
more  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it.  A  few  years  since,  its 
expenditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  up  to  near  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  expense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at  the 
last  session,  against  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  reduction,  the  Secretary 
passes  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  bold 
career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  without  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  his  own. 
Nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  host  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crease and  extravagance — from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  too  often.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  cut  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  sought  after  sc 
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much  oti  a  convenient  resort  fur  idlers,  who  seek 
tlie  offices  for  pay,  expecting  and  intending  that 
but  little  service  shall  be  rendered  in  return,  be- 
i^iiac  but  very  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
far  beyond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
officer  of  government,  either  State  or  Federal, 
for  ciirresponding  services.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  pay  than  a  vcrjr  large  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  commander  far  surpasses  them, 
and  equals  the  salaries  of  a  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  licmove  the  temptation 
which  high  pay  and  no  labor  present,  and  you 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Put  down  the  salaries  to 
where  they  were  before  the  year  1835,  and  you 
will  have  no  greater  effort  after  its  offices  than 
you  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
higher  than  similar  talents  can  command  in 
civil  life,  so  long  will  applicants  flock  to  the 
navy  for  admission,  and  the  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  government  is  to  keep  a  very  small  army 
and  navy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
light  taxes,  and  to  induce  the  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  navy,  as  we  always  have 
done.  In  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  call  forth 
our  people  to  the  service.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  this  call  are  not  wanted;  for  those 
who  fight  for  pay  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
fight  for  those  who  will  pay  the  best.  The 
uavy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  view  of  the 
increasing  value  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  reduced  I 
— not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase  ?  It  is  due 
to  the  country ;  and  no  one  should  object.  We 
are  now  supporting  the  government  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  it  hereafter ;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  some  one  or  all 
of  the  departments.  Upon  which  ought  it  to 
fall  more  properly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  against  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  recently  fallen  upon 
every  department  of  labor  and  property  ? 

"  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  annual  saving  of 
about  $400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasury, 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  might,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  be  saved ;  more  especially  since  by 
the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  to  bo  made  to  the  navy 
expenditures  of  some  $600,000,  as  it  is  stated,  to 
keep  a  useless  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  Wo  ap- 
propriated for  the  last  year's  service  for  pay, 
&c.,  $2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
icrvico  this  year  is  $2,953,139.    Besides,  there 


is  the  sum  of  $380,000  asked  for  clothinft— a 
new  appropriation,  never  asked  for  before.  Tha 
clothing  for  seamen  being  paid  for  by  theni- 
selves,  so  much  of  the  item  of  pay  03  was  neoo<- 
sary  had  hitherto  been  r;xpended  in  clothing  (or 
them,  which  was  received  by  them  in  lieu  of 
money.  Now  a  separate  fund  is  asked,  whicji 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  that  item  rq 
much,  making  a  sum-total  of  $3,33:{,13'.) ;  which 
is  an  excess  of  $998,139  over  and  above  that 
appropriated  for  the  like  purpose  last  session. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  that  his 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  the  oconn 
(where  possibly  no  vessel  can  or  will  see  them,  and 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  never 
learn  any  thing  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  their  ports,  l)eiii!» 
kept  constantly  sailing  from  station  to  station) 
will  'require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'  He  then  s.ites  that  his 
estimates  are  prepared  for  squadrons  \x\.\  l  this 
large  and  expensive  a,  ale.  '  This,'  he  says, '  it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  circumstances,  so 
large  a  ft  roe  can  properly  be  put  in  commission 
or  not.  If  the  condition  of  the  .reasury  will 
warrant  it  (of  which  they  are  the  judges),  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  largest 
force  estimated  for.'  It  is  well  known  that  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  this 
force.  We  must  fall  back  upon  the  force  of  last 
year,  as  the  ultimatum  that  can  be  sustained. 
Our  appropriations  for  pay  last  year  were 
$1,000,000  less  than  those  now  asked  for.  Thia 
can  be  cut  off"  without  prejudice  to  the  service ; 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  salaries, 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  from  waste,  and  applied 
to  sustain  a  depleted  treasury.  Increase  is  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

"  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  authorized 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  want  of  seamen.  While  our  commerce  is  fail- 
ing, and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  The  fiag-ship  of  that  sqiiadron  is 
yet  in  port  without  her  complement  of  men. 
Why  then  only  increase  officers  and  build  ships, 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  them  7 

"From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  'waiting  orders,'  were,  1829,  $197,084  ; 
in  1830,  $156,025;  in  1831,  $231,378;  in  1832, 
$204,290 ;  in  1833, $205,233 ;  in  1834.  $202,914; 
in  1835,  $219,036  ;  in  1836,  $212,362 ;  in  1837, 
$250,930;  in  1838,  $297,000;  in  1839,  $265,043 ; 
in  1840,  $265,000;  in  1841,  $252,856. 

"The  honorable  member  also  showed  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, that,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  medi- 
cine there  had  been  purchased  in  one  year  31 
blue  cloth  frock  coats  with  navy  buttons  and  a 
silver  star  on  them,  31  pairs  of  blue  cassimere  pan- 
taloons, and  31  blue  cassimere  vests  with  navy 
buttons — all  for  pensioners.  He  also  shows 
that  under  the  head  of  medicine  there  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  some  fund,  whiskey,  coaL 
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rlnthinfr.  npiritc,  hnmcsB,  gUtionpry.  hiiy,  com, 
ontH,  RtoTeH,  bcof,  mutton,  i\sh,  bread,  charcoal, 
&c.,  to  the  mmount  of  some  $4,00o ;  and,  in  jrene- 
ral,  that  purchases  of  all  articles  were*  (renerally 
mode  from  particular  persons,  and  double  prices 
pnid.  Many  examples  of  this  were  piven,  amoni^ 
tliem  the  purchase  of  certain  snnjical  instru- 
ments in  Philadelphia  from  the  favored  sellers 
for  the  sum  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  which  it 
was  proved  had  been  purchased  by  them  from 
the  maker,  in  the  same  city,  for  $G(i9  and  81 
cents :  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chases generally." 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 


EULOGY  ON  SKNATOfl  I.INN :  SPEECHES  OF  Mil. 
BENTON  AND  MU.  CUITTENDEN. 

In  Senate:    Tuesday,  December  12,  1843. — 

The  death  of  Senator  Linn. 

The  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Benton 
ro.sc  and  said :  , 

"  Mr.  President  : — ^I  rise  to  make  to  the 
Senate  the  formal  communication  of  an  event 
which  has  occurred  during  the  reces.s,  and  has 
been  heard  by  all  with  the  deepest  regret.  My 
colleague  and  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 

Earled  this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
er  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
which  usually  precede  our  departure  from  this 
world.  He  had  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  no  more.  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of 
death  I  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  jn  this 
sudden  and  calamitous  visitation  was,  that  it 
took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  un- 
conscious remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  hia  family  and  friends,  and  received  all 
the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could  give. 
"  I  discharge  a  mournful  duly,  Mr.  President, 
in  bringing  this  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Senate ;  in  offering  the  feeble 
tribute  of  my  applause  to  the  many  virtues  of 
my  deceased  colleague,  and  in  asking  for  his 
memory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  the  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

"  Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  ot  this  an- 
nunciation, was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  oi 
Louisville.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Linn,  one  of  the  favorite  oflSoers  of  General 
(^loorge  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
courage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
-jf  a  station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  dclilierate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
an<l  Mississippi  from  Pittsbunt  to  New  (ir- 
leans.  and  biu-k  again — a  daring  achievement, 
which  himself  and  some  others  acconiplislu'l 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  sfM'cifs 
of  danger.  In  the  year  177i>.  Ho  was  killed 
by  the  Indiaas  at  on  early  period ;  leaving  .i 
family  of  yoimg  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (father  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  fuini. 
ly  of  that  name  in  the  West)  liccame  the  gtiar- 
(fian.  The  father  of  Senator  Linn  was  amon;,' 
these  children ;  and,  at  an  early  age,  skating 
upon  the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  three  otiur 
l)oys,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawaneu 
Indians,  carried  oil',  nnd  detained  captive  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  e8ca|Kj 
and  returned  home,  by  killing  their  guard,  tru- 
versing  some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimming  the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter ;  bom  at  Carlisle  j 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradi- 
tion, if  not  history,  preserves  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Iron  Banks,  in  1781.  when  the  Indians  At- 
tacked and  were  repulsed  from  that  post.  Wo- 
men and  boys  were  men  in  thof  t  days. 

"The  father  of  Senator  Lin  ■'  .'ied  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  far  as 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther }  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  orphan  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional,  in  the  State 
of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  he  was  quali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  ilissouri ; 
and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  conciliated  universal  esteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  flying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of  nurse 
and  friend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

"The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
diiferent  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  hit 
adopted  State.    Thenoe  he  was  called  to  th« 

♦  General  now  Suimtur  Henry  DudgJ. 
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(terfoniiance  of  judicial  duties,  by  a  feilvral  np- 

()ointnient  to  invoMtiKato  land  titles.  Thence 
10  waH  called  to  the  high  station  of  senator  in 
the  Congress  of  tlio  United  States — first  by  an 
executive  appointment,  then  by  three  successive 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  ho  received  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — had  nr)t 
sworn  m  under  the  certificate  which  attested  it 
— when  a  sudden  and  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body 
in  the  year  1833 ;  death  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  it  in  1843.  For  ten  years  ho  was  a 
l>elovcd  and  distinp^uished  member  of  this  body ; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  never 
adorned  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate. 

"  lie  was  my  friend  ;  but  I  K|)eak  not  the  lan- 
guar;o  of  fViondship  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  Justice  is  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
charj^e :  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is 
all  that  I  can  attempt  to  paint. 

"  A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart,  were 
the  great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Linn.  He  had 
a  judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
things,  and  gave  him  near  and  clear  views  of  far 
distant  events.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing  of  great  measures,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  and  brought  instantly  to  their 
support,  or  opposition,  the  logic  of  a  prompt  and 
natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful  in  its  delivery, 
and  more  etl'ective  in  its  application,  than  any 
that  art  can  bestow.  He  had  great  fertility  of 
mind,  and  was  Iiimself  the  author  and  mover  of 
many  great  measures — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Union-^some  for  the  benefit  of  the 
(ireat  AYest — some  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
State — many  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  pages  of  our  legislative  history 
will  bear  the  evidences  of  these  meritorious  la- 
boi's  to  a  remote  and  grateful  posterity. 

"  Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head, 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipse  them.  It 
is  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  Linn  1  The 
kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  feeling,  and  the 
most  generous  that  ever  beat  in  the  nosom  of 
bearded  man  !  And  yet,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  the  bravest  and  the  most  daring  also. 
He  never  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  he  never  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it  de- 
fiance. Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stran- 
ger, in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
did  not  fly,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  ?  When — where 
—was  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant,  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  occasion  required  i 

"The  senatorial  service  of  this  rire  man  fell 
upon  trying  times — high  party  times— when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  often  embittered  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  who  ever 
knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in  him  ? 
He  was,  indeed,  a  party  man — as  true  to  his 


party  as  to  his  finend  and  his  councry  ;  but 
beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  principle— iKyoini 
the  debate  and  the  vote— he  know  no  porty,  an>i 
saw  no  opponent.  Who  among  us  all,  even  afti-r 
the  fiercest  debate,  ever  mot  him  without  met  t 
ing  the  lienignant  smile  and  the  kind  salutation  I 
Who  of  us  all  ever  neotled  a  friend  without 
finding  one  in  him  ?  AVho  of  us  all  was  ever 
stretched  u\mn  the  Ixjd  of  sickness  without  find- 
ing him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  all  ever  knew 
of  a  personal  difficulty  of  which  he  was  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  kind  composer  ? 

"Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times, 
here  among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  ainoni» 
us,  he  was  every  where,  and  with  every  bod  v. 
At  home  among  his  friends  and  neighbors ;  on 
the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintances ;  in 
foreign  lands  among  strangers ;  in  all,  and  in 
every  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  thinp, 
He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every  human 
being ;  and  the  whole  voyage  of  his  life  was  one 
continued  and  benign  circumnavigation  of  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  ond  exalt  the  charactui' 
of  man.  Piety,  charity,  benevolence,  generosity 
courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone  conspicii- 
ously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from  the  be- 
holder the  impressive  interrogatory,  *  For  what 
place  was  litis  man  viaile?'  AYas  it  for  the 
Senate,  or  the  camp  ?  For  public  or  for  privato 
life  ?  For  the  bar  or  the  bench  ?  For  the  art 
which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  or  thut 
which  cures  tho  infirmities  of  the  State  ?  For 
which  of  all  these  was  he  born  ?  And  tho  an- 
swer is,  'For  all!'  He  was  born  to  fill  the 
largest  and  most  varied  circle  of  human  excel- 
lence ;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages.  Nature 
had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  calls 
a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation — a  coun- 
tenance, not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  winning- 
radiant  with  the  virtues  of  his  soul — captivating 
universal  confidence ;  and  such  as  no  tkranger 
could  behold — no  traveller,  even  in  tho  desert, 
could  meet,  without  stopping  to  reverence,  and 
saying  '  Here  is  a  man  in  whose  hands  I  could 
deposit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  honor!'  Alas! 
that  so  much  excellence  should  have  perished 
so  soon !  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight. 
and  while  all  his  faculties  were  still  ripening 
and  developing ! 

"  In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  .so 
exuberitnt  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in 
human  nature,  it  is  diflBcult  to  particularize  ex- 
cellences or  to  pick  out  any  one  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance, which  could  claim  pre-eminence  over 
all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  saould 
point,  among  his  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  the  Oregon  Bill ;  among  Lis 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  among  his 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  affection  which 
ho  bore  to  that  broth<ii  -  tlie  half-brother  only— 
v.fho,  only  thirter  j  years  oiuei-  than  himself 
had  been  to  him  the  ti.>uderest  of  fathers.    Foi 
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le  was  not,  as 


.wcnty-nine  years  I  had  known  the  depth  of 
tliat  affection,  and  nercr  saw  it  burn  inon- 
brightlv  than  in  our  last  interview,  only  three 
w<!ei(s  before  his  death.  He  hod  just  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  wav  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  was  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  conversation  —  a  conversation, 
strange  to  tell !  which  turned,  not  upon  the 
empty  and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
things  solid  and  eternal — upon  friendship,  and 
upon  death,  and  upon  tho  duties  of  the  livuig  to 
the  dead.  He  spoko  of  two  friends  whom  it 
was  natural  to  believe  that  ho  should  survive, 
and  to  whoso  memories  ho  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation  1  Vain  im- 
pulsion of  generosity  and  friendship  !  One  of 
these  two  friends  now  discharges  that  mournful 
debt  to  him  :  tho  other*  has  written  mo  a  letter, 
expressing  his  ^deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  i^f  our  friend,  Dr.  Linn." 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  tho  following  reso- 
lutions : 

"■Retotved  uruintmoutly,  TliRt  tlio  members  of  the  Senate, 
from  sincere  ileMre  <if  showing  every  nmrk  of  ref<|ioet  flue  to 
the  ineuiorr  of  tlie  Hun.  Lkwis  K.  Linn,  iluceasud,  late  a  mem- 
ber thereof  will  go  Into  mourning,  by  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

"Itetoleed  itnanimoutli/.  That,  hr  an  additional  mark  of 
mpeot  for  the  memory  of  the  lion.  Lbwm  F.  Linn,  the  Senate 
do  now  Attjourn." 

"Mr.  Crittenden  said :  I  rlr"  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  to  express  my  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

"The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Sena- 
h>r  LinUj  and  there  is  not  a  heart  here  that  does 
not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These  reso- 
lutions are  but  responsive  to  tho  general  feeling 
that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and  will  afford 
to  his  widow  and  his  orphans  tho  consolatory 
evidence  that  their  country  shares  their  grief, 
and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

"  I  am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  tho 
very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton] have  made  it  difficult  to  add  any  thing  that 
will  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said ; 
but  I  must  beg  tho  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
a  few  moments.  Senr.tor  Linn  was  by  birth  a 
Kentuckian,  and  my  couutr^man.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  Missouri,  his  adopted  State ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  claim  fcr 
Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  nativity  ;  and  by  the 
great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inherit- 
ances, a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  fame  must  de- 
scend to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  just  Ambition 
and  right  of  Kentucky  to  gather  together  the 
bright  names  of  her  children,  no  matter  in  what 
lands  their  bodies  may  be  buried,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  as  her  jewels  and  her  crown.  The 
name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewels ;  and  its  pure 
and  unsullied  lustre  shall  long  remain  as  one  of 
her  richest  ornaments. 


"The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  nv 
Inmity.  Long  a  distinguished  memlier  of  tliii 
body,  he  was  continually  rewarded  with  the 
incn,'a.siiig  confldcnee  of  the  ^reut  .State  he  no 
honorably  repri'sented ;  and  his  npututicn  and 
usefulness  increased  at  every  step  of  hi.s  pro- 
gress. 

"  In  tho  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt. 
We  have  lo.st  a  colleague  uiid  friend,  whose  nobl* 
and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  liiun  ns  with 
'hooks  of  steel,'  Who  of  us  that  knew  him  can 
forget  his  opou,  frank,  and  manly  bearing— tliul 
smile,  that  seemed  to  bo  the  pure,  warm  siui- 
shine  of  tho  heart,  and  tho  thousand  cuurtetiies 
and  kindnesses  that  Rave  a  '  daily  beauty  to  his 
life?' 

"  Ho  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolute,  courugeuus,  and  aiilent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  pa:ty  man,  he  participated 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  the  bu.siness  of  the 
Senate  and  the  conflicts  of  its  debates  ;  but  there 
was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  him,  that, 
like  polished  armor,  turned  aside  all  feelings  of 
ill-will  or  animosity.  Ho  had  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy, 

"  The  good  and  generous  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture were  blended  in  his  character ; 


■  and  the  elementa 


So  mixed  In  hlin,  that  Nature  might  stand  no 
And  say  to  all  the  world — 'iTiUi  vjut  <i  yiuin. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adrtfitcd,  and  tlw 
Senate  adjourned. 


*  General  Jackson. 


y4»  'V  ,-^. 


CHAPTER    CXTir. 

THE  COAST  SURVEY:  ATTEMPT  TO  DIMINISH  ITS 
EXPENSE,  yiND  TO  EXPEDITE  ITS  COMPLETION, 
BY  KESTOniNO  THE  WORK  TO  NAVAL  AND 
MILITAKir  OFFICERS, 

TJndeu  the  British  government,  not  remarkable 
for  its  cjonomy,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  is  ex- 
clusiv#>l/  made  by  naval  officers,  and  the  whole 
service  presided  by  an  admiral,  of  some  de- 
gree— usually  among  the  lowest ;  and  these 
officers  survey  not  only  the  British  coasts 
throughout  all  their  maritime  possessions,  but 
the  coasts  of  other  countries  where  they  trade, 
when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  local  au- 
thority. The  survey  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan in  the  same  way,  being  confined  to  army 
and  mivy  officers  ;  and  costing  but  little :  now 
it  is  a  civil  establishmeat,  and  the  office  which 
conducts  it  has  almost  grown  up  into  a  depart* 
ment,  under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  assistance^ 
costing  a  great  annual  sum.    From  time  to  time 
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tffoptf  have  l)ccn  mado  to  restore  the  naviit 
oiijifrintcniknco  of  tliis  work,  oh  it  was  when 
il  was  coinmunced  umlor  Mr.  Jeirorsoii :  and  an 
it  now  ix,  and  always  has  hecn,  in  Uruat  lirituin. 
At  the  session  1842-'3,  this  ed'ort  was  renewed  ; 
hut  with  tlic  usual  fate  of  all  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  any  unnecessary  cstahlishment,  or  ex- 
penditure. A  conimittco  of  the  House  had  been 
sitting  on  tlie  subject  for  two  sessions,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill,  by  which  the  legislation,  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon,  was  to  bo  referred 
to  a  board  of  offlccrs  ;  and  their  report,  when 
accepted  by  the  President,  was  to  become  law, 
and  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  him.  Their  pre- 
position was  in  thcso  words : 

"  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars bo  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  con- 
tinuing the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  this,  and  all  other  ap- 
propriations hereafter  to  bo  mado  for  this  work, 
sliall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  rc-organiz- 
iiig  the  mode  of  executing  the  survey,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
a  board  of  officers  which  shall  be  organized  by 
him,  to  consist  of  the  present  superintendent, 
his  two  principal  assistants,  and  the  two  naval 
clDcers  now  in  charge  of  the  hydrographical 
parties,  and  four  from  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ; 
none  of  whom  shall  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation w^hatever  for  this  service,  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  as  organized.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  cany 
into  effect  the  plan  of  said  board,  as  agreed  upon 
l)y  a  majority  of  its  members ;  and  the  plan  of 
f-aid  board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  as  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  parts, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  on  the  topographical 
])arts  of  the  work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriations,  for 
surveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

"  It  would  bo  perceived  by  the  House,  that 
this  amendment  proposed  a  total  re-organization 
of  the  work ;  and  if  it  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  which  some  of  them  believed 
(o  exist    and  would  eficct  a  saving  of  some 


920,000  or  830,000,  by  dispensing  with  tht 
servicei  of  numerous  civil  ottlc«ra,  believed  imt 
to  lie  necessary,  and  substituting  for  them  otli- 
cers  of  the  t«|iographical  corps  and  officers  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  loft  the  plan  of 
the  survey  to  Ijc  decided  on  by  a  board  of  otll- 
cers,  Rn<l  submitted  to  the  President,  for  his  ap> 
proval,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  arooti); 
themselves  on  any  detailed  plan.  lie  had,  to  Iw 
sure,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  carried  on ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  hu 
could  not  bring  them  before  the  House  in  tlm 
form  V  f  a  report." 

This  wa.4  the  explanation  of  the  pioposition. 
Not  being  able  to  agree  to  any  act  of  legislation 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  President,  and  a 
board,  to  do  what  they  could  not,  but  with  an 
expectation  fhat  &buges  in  the  work  would  be 
corrected,  expense  diminished,  and  naval  and 
military  officers  substituted,  as  far  as  compatible 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 
This  was  a  lame  way  of  getting  «  reform  ac- 
complished. To  say  nothing  of  the  right  to 
delegate  legislative  authority  to  a  board  and  the 
President,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  the 
most  objectionable  that  could  have  been  devised. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  thcso  boards  are  a  machine 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  in  which  he  and 
they  equally  escape  responsibility — they  shel- 
tering themselves  under  his  approval — he,  un- 
der their  recommendation  *  and,  to  make  sure 
of  his  approval,  it  is  usually  obtained  before 
the  recommendation  is  made.  This  proposed 
method  of  effecting  a  reform  was  not  satisfactory 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  branch  of  the 
service  subjected  to  an  economical  administra- 
tion, and  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  some 
reasonable  time.  With  that  view,  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reduction  of 
the  appropriation  of  more  than  one  half,  and  a 
transference  of  the  work  from  the  Treasury  de- 
partment (where  it  then  was)  to  the  navy  de- 
partment where  it  properly  belonged ;  and  pro- 
posed the  work  to  be  done  by  army  and  naval 
officers.    In  support  of  his  proposal,  he  said : 

"  The  amendment  offered  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee,  did  not  look  to  the  prac- 
tical reform  which  the  House  expected  when  this 
subject  was  last  under  discussion.  He  believed, 
that  there  was  a  decided  disposition  manifested 
in  the  House  to  get  clear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  surrey ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man brought  him  forward  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  it.    He  thought  the  House  decided, 
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10  half,  and  a 


when  the  mihjpct  wm  np  lH?forr,  that  tlio  wnrvoy  j 
ihoiiid  be  Cftrrieil  on  by  the  olHrorM  of  tlie  p-n-  i 
crnl  ROTernment  5  and  lie  wichtHl  it  t<>  K* cnnitd 
on  In  that  way  now.     Ho  did  not  wiitli  to  iiay  | 
Komo  hundred  thouwind  dollnrs  nn  extra  pay  fir 
ofllccrs  taken  from  private  life,  when  (lure  were 
fo  many  in  the  navy  mid  army  perfectly  com- 
{letent  to  perform  tliin  wrvicc.     Thi><  work  had 
rost  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  (§720.()()0)  by 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Hnssler  and  his  civil 
lu^gistants  nlonc,  without  takint?  into  conKitlera- 
tion  tlie  pay  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  navy  and  army 
who  were  engaged  in  it." 

The  work  ha<l  then  been  in  hand  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  average  cxpenBo  of  cacli 
year  would  bo  $22,000;  but  it  was  now  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
wished  it  carried  back  more  than  half— a  saving 
to  bo  eflcctcd  by  transferring  the  work  to  the 
Navy  Department,  where  there  were  bo  many 
officers  without  employment — receiving  pay, 
and  nothing  to  do.  In  support  of  hia  proposal, 
I^Ir.  Brown  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  this  work  was 
begun  under  a  law  to  have  it  done  as  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  army  and  navy 
officers  (so  many  of  whom  were  without  com- 
mands), were  competent  to  it ;  and  that  it  was 
tl)surd  to  put  it  under  the  Tn'asury  Department. 

''The  lav  of  February  10,  1807,  created  the 
coast  survey,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  authorized  him  to  use  army  and  navy 
officers,  navy  vessels,  astronomers,  and  other 
persons.  In  August,  1816.  Mr.  Hossler  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent.  Ilis  agreement  was  to 
"make  the  principal  triangulation  and  conse- 
quent calculations  himself;  to  instruct  the 
engineer  and  naval  oflSccrs  employed  under  him ; 
and  he  wanted  two  officers  of  engineers,  topo- 
graphical or  others,  and  some  cadets  of  said 
corps,  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
April  14, 1818,  that  part  of  tho  law  of  1807  was 
repealed  which  authorized  the  employment  of 
other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy.  Up  to  this  time  over  $55,000  were 
expended  in  beginning  the  work  and  buying 
instruments,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hassler  was 
in  England  from  August  1811,  to  1815. 

«  June  10,  1832,  the  law  of  1807  was  revived, 
and  Mr.  Hassler  was  again  appointed  superin- 
tendent. The  work  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  The  coast  has  been  triangulated  from 
I'oint  Judith  to  Cape  Ilenlopen  (say  about  300 
miles) ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  off-shore  sound- 
ings have  been  taken.  There  are  about  3.000 
miles  of  seaboard  to  the  United  States.  $720,000 
have  been  expended  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
Captain  Swift's  pamphlet,  that  the  survey  of  the 
coast  was  under  tho  Treasury  Department,  be- 


caiixo  Mr.  Ha'^ler  was  aln'ddy  cnifnired  undir 
that  de|iartiiient,  making  wi-iirlil>t  niid  iiu>iu<iir<-> 
The-ic  are  all  made  now.     Wlicii  the  i-oa^t  mr 
vey  uuH  U'gun,  the  topugmphical  rorpM  e.xiHicd 
but   in   name.     In   |h.;n,  it  wnn  orjrnuizod  niid 
enlarjred,  ami  is  now  an  nblo  and  ii-x  ful  eorp*. 
I,a(«t  year  t'(>nj:n"»><  eMtiibliHhiMl  u  liydroiinipliifal 
bureau   in   the  Navy  Department.     'rinMo   are 
nuiiilH-rs  of  naval  oillcers  ca|mblc  of  doing  hv. 
drographieal   duties    under    thiA  bureau.     T)iu 
Ci-aMt  fiurvey  is  the  most  iuiportant  to|iographi' 
ra    mil  hydro-rraphicnl  work  in    the   country. 
Wb  have  a  tojiographical  and  a  hydrograiihioul 
bureau,  yet  neither  of  them  hai*  any  connection 
with  this  great  national  work.   Mr.  llasHler  bait 
just  publi.'-hed  from  tho  opinion  of  the  Marquw 
do    I.a  Place  (Chamber  of  Peers,   session  of 
181()-'17),upon  the  French  survey,  this  valuable 
suggestion,  viz :    '  Perhaps  even  tho  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  engineers  which  our  present 
state  of  peace  allows  to  employ  in  tlii.>»  work,  to 
which  it  i.s  painful  to  sec  them  stranjjers,  would 
reudiT  an  execution  more  proin))t,  and  less  ex- 
pensive.' 

"The  Florida  war  is  now  over;  miiny  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspended ;  there 
must  be  topographical  officers  enough  for  tho 
coast  survey.  The  Russian  government  has 
employed  an  able  American  engineer  to  perfonn 
an  important  scientific  work  5  but  that  wise 
government  requires  that  all  the  assistants  shnll 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com- 
posed of  army  and  navy  officers.  If  tho  coast 
survey  is  to  bo  a  useful  public  work,  let  the 
officers  conduct  it  under  their  bureaus.  Th« 
officers  would  then  take  a  pride  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it  well,  and  do  it  cheap.  Tho  supervision 
of  the  bureaus  would  occasion  aij,tli;m,  fidelity, 
and  entire  resjonsibility.  More  than  $30,000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  salary  out 
of  the  coast  survey  appropriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  employing  officers.  Make  exclusive 
use  of  them,  and  half  the  present  annual  appro- 
priation would  suffice.  Can  tho  treasury  de- 
partment manage  the  survey  understandingly  ? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
enough  to  do  in  the  line  of  his  duty ;  and,  as 
far  as  tho  survey  is  concerned,  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  secretary.  Can  a 
citizen  superintendent,  of  closet  and  scicntifio 
habits ;  or  can  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, manage,  with  efficiency  and  economy,  so 
many  land  and  water  parties,  officers,  men,  ves- 
sels, and  boats  t  The  Navy  Department  pays 
out  of  the  navy  appropriation  the  officers  and 
men  now  lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  survej . 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appears  to  have  no 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
the  naval  appropriation.  He  does  not  even 
select  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  though 
he  knows  his  own  material  best,  and  those  who 
are  most  suitable.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronage,  with  commands,  extra 
pay,  &c 
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"  The  Tn-Miiry  Deparlmint  liu  dm  rite  of  tho 
veHwU}  tl»;y  niu  IkiuhIiI  by  the  fio.tst-MirTcy 
approiiriittioii;  tliv  (ilt'-^li(in!  MKiiniliii^'H  kro  only 
ill  piirt  takfii.  Tlivru  art*  nut  T('nk<  Im  fiinu^rh, 
mill  of  tliti  ii);lit  Nort,  to  tnko  tlifHo  Hoiindinir*, 
mill  in  thu  riKlit  way.  .StfunurH  arc  wanted. 
Tliv  survey  upproiiriution  cunnot  lH>ur  tlio  ex- 
|KMiHe  ,  liut  if  the  Navy  Dtiiurtimnt  hml  clmr(t« 
of  tlio  hyilrii|;ru|ihy,  it  roiilil  |int  miilulilo  vos- 
Bi'la  on  thu  coast  nqiiailron,  and  employ  them 
un  thu  coaot  Miirvey,  axTmubly  to  tho  law  of 
lH()7.  LaMt  year  tho  veNHeU  did  no  Houndin^H 
nntil  about  tlio  Int  of  Juno,  altlionf^h  thu  spring 
opened  eiirly.  Thu  TreoHury  had  not  tho  nicano 
to  equip  the  vcssulti  until  tho  appropriation  bill 
pa.sMed  Congress.  But  if  tho  navy  had  chargu 
of  veHselu,  tho  fuw  naval  stown  thoy  wanted 
might  littvu  licen  furnished  from  tiiu  navy  storeH, 
or  given  from  second-hand  articles  not  on  charge 
at  thu  varils.  Had  good  arrangements  been 
made,  the  Delaware  Bay  niinht  readily  have 
been  finished  last  fall,  and  thu  chart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  tho  topographicol  corps 
makes  surveys  for  defences ;  tho  navy  officers 
maku  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  coast  sur- 
vey goes  over  the  same  jiluco  a  third  time.  If 
tho  officers  did  this  work,  tho  army  might  get 
the  military  information,  and  tho  navy  the  liy- 
drographical  knowledge,  which  tho  interest  of 
the  country  requires  that  each  of  those  branches 
of  the  public  dcfenco  should  have ;  and  this,  at 
tho  expense  of  but  one  survey ;  for,  at  places 
whore  defences  might  bo  required,  the  survey 
could  be  done  with  tho  utmost  minuteness. 
Tho  officers  of  tho  army  and  navy  need  not 
clash.      Tho    tojio'rraphical    corps   (aided    by 

i'unior  navy  ofii  (;ra  willing  to  serve  under  that 
ureau — and  the  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
present  coiifit  surny  system,  show  that  navy 
officers  ai-u  willing  to  servo,  for  tho  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  own)  would 
do  the  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydrograjihical  officers  would  receive  the 
shore  line,  take  the  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart.  The  same  principle  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  \vell.  Tho  navy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  lino  from  tho  citizens  in  the  shore  par- 
ties. The  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Navy  Secretaries  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obviate  every  difflculty. 
Employing  officers  would  secure  for  th'  p'jnlii- 
system,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  inforiiia- 
tion  obtained  would  be  got  by  the  righ  .  ir-rmt  i 
and  kept  in  the  right  hands.     Go'  ...t 

would  have  complete  command  of  the  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  ever  bo  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasure,  set  them  to  work 
again  on  the  same  duty.  The  survey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  without  delay;  and  all  he 
Wc^nted  was  to  have  it  under  the  most  efficient 
mana.vrment.  If  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  tlio  navy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
20uh'  je  remedied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  due  to 
Jiom  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  wore 


lilpoM  Mjiould  bii 
in  their  places, 


omdomneil.  Certainly  thoy  ouglit  not  to  h« 
diHgra<H!il  and  condcmnoil  in  advam-c.  It  wm 
an  inMult  to  them  to  eiippoite  that  Mr.  Ilainli^r 
waH  the  only  mon  in  tho  countrv  oapablu  of  km. 
porintonding  thia  work;  ami  it  thoy  couM 
not  carry  on  tVo  surrey  of  om  ,<>Mt  by  trlaii- 
gulation.  They  hail  been  for  some  tir.io,  anri 
were  noA*,  survi-ying  tho  lakes ;  ond  ho  lielievicl 
their  -ii.. « -yn  w.iuM  Ihj  cqiiolly  correct  witli 
Mr.  HikXtler's.  Wo  had  a  bureau  of  hydrojjprt. 
phy  of  the  nivy,  and  a  corpM  of  topographicnl 
engineers,  which  were  expressly  created  to  jht- 
form  this  kind  of  (Service ;  while  there  was  tli«< 
military  acadcuiy  at  West  Point,  which  qimli 
fled  tho  officers  to  perform  it.  Tho  iK'opl; 
would  hardly  believe  that  thef'<  ofTt.'erB  (edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  tho  g'  <  '-nii^nt)  wvru 
not  capable  of  |ierfornimg  t  >  ■  «  ^r  ''or  whicli 
thoy  were  educated  ;  i.  1 1  i.  ;  ut^  •'>  ',  i^ht  so, 
they  would  bo  for  n'.x  .i  !iln)i  that  ihrftitutioii. 
They  would  say  thut  ♦'si- 
dismissed,  and  t  tiers  appuiii 
who  were  ijuali"    1. 

"lie  never  .  i!  I  icknowledqe  that  the.rwnn 
no  otiu  r  man  Imt  Mr.  Hossler  in  tho  rountry 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  \ -ork.  This  reipht 
liave  been  tho  cose  when  he  was  first  appointed. 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  since  that  time  tiiey  had 
a  number  of  officers  educated  ut  the  military 
academy,  while  many  others  in  the  civil  walk^ 
of  life  had  ijualineu  themselves  for  scientific 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  the  offlccri 
of  the  army  and  navy  wore  competent  to  peN 
form  this  work.  Theio  was  but  Uttle  now  fur 
tho  topographical  engineers  to  do ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them,  as  well  as  offlccrs 
of  the  navy,  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  survey.  Indeed,  several  officers  of  the 
navy  had  told  him  that  thoy  would  like  such 
employment,  rather  than  be  idle,  as  they  then 
were.  From  tho  rate  the  coast  survey  had  thus 
far  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  it.  Certainly  this  was 
too  slow.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  change  would 
be  made.  In  the  language  of  the  report  of  Mr, 
■Aycrigg  :  "  We  should  then  have  tho  survey 
conducted  on  a  system  of  practical  utility,  and 
moving  right  end  foremost." 


Those  were  wise  suggestions,  and  unanswe^ 
;\ble  5  but  although  theycoi  ".d  not  be  answered 
'I?v  could  I  .'.  jvented  from  becoming  law 
itijtead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reduction  of  ex 
pense,  and  speedy  termination  of  the  work,  all 
the  evils  intended  to  be  reformed  went  on  and 
became  greater  than  ever,  and  all  aro  still  kept 
up  upon  the  same  arguments  that  sustained  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  heai*  the  same 
reason  now  given  for  continuing  the  civiliau, 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  this  work,  which  wm 
given  for  thirty  years  for  retaining  Mr.  Iloaslei 
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in  the  MUiM  plac«,  naint-ly,  that  there  i«  no 
otlxT  ipnn  in  the  oountrjr  tlutt  c«n  comlttct  the 
work.  Mot  thikt  is  «  trihiito  which  twrrihtj 
and  intorciit  will  pny  to  any  man  who  ia  at  the 
hiiwl  "^  a  (Tixat  >igMiHhiiM,>i>t ;  and  in  alwayi* 
|iai<l  in«rt>  p  lotually  Ytimn  tbw  eisUbliNhinciit 
oti;:li(  *ri  lie  u(i«!i>h<''l  t!»n  wht-re  it  oii^tUt  U) 
Ik-  |iri>.Ht  '  <1 ;  ami  i.,i  li*  it^bvioua  rcoHOifc.  timt 
tlio  hflUit  ono  can  stand  on  its  own  meriUi, 
while  tlie  worse  ik 'da  the  Hiipport  of  in^efWant 
adulation.  Mr.  lliinvn'a  projmsiul  was  rejected 
— the  other  adopted  5  and  the  C'Wat  survey  now 
costs  above  ilve  liuudred  thouitand  dnllurH  n 
year  in  direct  appropriations,  liweideii  un  iui- 
nicnflo  amount  imlircctly  in  the  cni|)loymeQt  cf 
government  vessels  and  offlccrs:  and  no  pro* 
puct  of  its  termination.  But  the  friends  of  tlim 
groat  reform  did  not  abandon  their  cause  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
woa  offered  by  Mr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey,  who 
moved  to  discontinue  the  survey  until  a  report 
could  be  made  upon  it  at  the  next  session ;  at^*! 
for  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas — a  respecf 
nble  proportion  of  the  House,  but  not  a  niajori 
ty.    The  yens  were:  , 

"  Messrs.  I.andaff  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycripp, 
Alfred  Bubcock,  Henry  VV.  Beeson,  Benjamin 
A.  Bidlack,  David  Bronson,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke.  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
OarutheriJ,  Zadok  Casey,  Keuben  Chapman, 
Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  ('ooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  II.  Cra- 
vens, John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Dcnn,  Edmund  Debcrry,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
John  Edwards,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eg- 
bert, William  P.  Fcsscnden,  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  William  Hal- 
stcd,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr.,  Francis  James,  Cave 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefleld,  Abraham 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Alfred  Marshall, 
John  Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John 
>Iaynard,  William  Medill,  Christopher  Morgan, 
^VlmSn  M.  Oliver,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  TTmiam 
W.  Payne,  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  John  Pope,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Ken- 
neth Raynor,  Abraham  Rencher,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  II.  Sheppcrd,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
William  Slade,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Philip  Triplett,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey.  David 
Wallace,  Aaron  Ward,  Edward  D.  Wnite,  Jo- 
seph L.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke.  John  Young." 

Th«  IVicnds  of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


onc«  mora  stronj?  enoujth  to  form  a  iwr'v,  \\\l\ 
have  a  nu-red  duly  to  |H>rfonii  t<>  tlii<  coiniiry^ 
that  of  diminixhiiifr.  I>v  tum  ^  oiu'-lmlf,  th< 
preaent  mod  ('v|n'iiili'  -•  ■-  '•  he  piM'ninieut : 
and  the  abolition  <'i    1  i-etit  fonnt-HiirTey 

cNtablishnient  nhriuld  In  inong  the  priinnry  ul» 
Jeeti*  of  retivnchjBMit.  It  in  a  n  |ir'ii(li  to  our 
uaval  iumI  iiiilii«r>  oftloers,  and  U  ^diM  untnio 
in  point  <''f  AK<i,  to  a^sunie'thcm  to  be  iiirupaldu 
at  conduct  ig  nnti  of  |HTforniing  tliit*  work  :  it 
ts  a  repnmcti  to  Congress  In  vnto  annually  an 
immense  sum  011  the  civil  hi  i-ti-ndi>nce  and 
coMd(i».H  of  this  work,  whin  t  are  iiidpo  idia 

"  ticers^  on  the  pay-roll  Uiaii  i\.,,  I  l«c  enx(«ioyed 
upon  it. 


OH  APT]   It    C\      III 

DhATII  OF  COMMOIMIKK  I'OliTkK.    \^1>  >       U% 
OK  HIS  LIKK  AND  (.'IHtlx        u 


lit'  1   I 


U»- 

I  a.    lost 

I'coi  ling 

II  r  niival 
d  in  the 
nr       th 

<1    ipon 

•lopted 

rs  did 

fight 


The  naval  career  of  Comniodo 
trates  in  the  highest  degrn'e  thni 
•ho  whole  of  our  naval  ofliccrs,  i 
o  his  opportunity,  illustrated  ni. 
1  he  benefits  of  the  cruising  system 
W'lrfare.  It  was  the  system  follsMi 
Avisr  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  quasi 
France,  and  in  the  war  >f  1812— imj» 
us  Sy  necessity  in  each  case,  not 
thr'  u'^h  choice.  In  neither  of  these 
wo  ossess  ships-of-the-lhe  and  fleets 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas  ;  fortimate- 
ly,  we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  tlir  ;- 
pcnsi  e  and  fatal  folly  ;  but  we  had  smallei  s- 
sels  (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrnto  every 
sea,  at  ack  every  thing  not  too  much  over  size, 
to  capture  merchantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pressed  where  ships-of-thc-line  and  fleets  could 
not  follow.  We  had  the  enterprising  officers 
which  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  favor- 
ably developos,  and  the  ardent  seamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  service  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  low ;  but  re- 
ward was  high  when  the  man  befci'o  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  his  past  condition  what  he 
himself  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  ho 
himself  might  be.  Merit  had  raised  one  and 
might  raise  the  other. 


^I'f 
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Tlie  ardor  fur  the  senrico  was  then  great; 
the  fit-rvioo  itself  heroic.  A  crew  for  a  frigate 
lias  been  raised  in  three  hours.  Instant  sailing 
followed  the  reception  of  the  order.  Distant 
and  dangerous  ground  was  sought,  fierce  and 
desperate  combat  engaged ;  and  wuc  to  the  ene- 
my that  was  not  too  much  over  size !  Fiye, 
ten,  twenty  minutes  would  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  Almost  every  oiBcer  that  obtained 
a  command  rshowed  himself  an  able  commander. 
Every  crew  was  heroic ;  every  cruise  daring : 
every  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  equal- 
ity rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  age  or  country,  exhibit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  skilful,  daring,  victorious  com- 
manders, mainly  developed  by  the  system  of 
warfare  which  gave  so  many  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  were.  Necessity  imposed  that  sys- 
tem ;  judgment  should  continue  it.  Economy, 
efficiency,  utility,  the  impossibility  of  building 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doing  it 
if  wc  could,  all  combine  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  does  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  expense  *o  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
the  finances  of  other  nations,  and  which  ren- 
ders useless,  for  want  of  an  antagonist,  the 
great  fleets  which  they  support  at  so  much 
cost. 

Universally  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
this  system  were  by  almost  all  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of '98,  and  1812,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tration to  its  highest  ^oint,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  what  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  we  speak  of  his 
jruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  prefaced  by  a  little 
preliminary  run  to  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  boy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  tho  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
chiefly  carmnades,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
lirst-class  sloop-of-war  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise.  Leaving 
New  York  in  June,  soon  after  the  declaration 
»f  war,  and  making  some  email  captures,  she 


ran  up  towards  the  Grand  Banks,  and  in  th« 
night  discovered  a  fleet  stocring  north,  all  un- 
der easy  sail  and  m  open  order,  wide  spacvn 
being  between  the  ships.  From  their  numbers 
and  the  course  they  steered  Captain  Porter 
judged  them  to  be  enemies,  and  wished  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Approaching  the  stemmost  vessel  and  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  her,  he  learnt  tlmt 
the  fleet  was  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate,  the 
Minerva,  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  bomb-vessel, 
both  then  ahead ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  tlie 
fleet  transported  one  thousand  soldiers.  He 
could  have  cut  off  this  vessel  easi'y,  but  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  opened  a  more  bril- 
liant prospect.  He  determined  to  pass  alon" 
through  the  fleet,  the  Essex  being  a  good  sailor 
speaking  the  diflTercnt  vessels  as  ho  quietiv 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  frigate,  and 
carry  her  by  an  energetic  a1  tack.  In  execution 
of  this  plan  he  passed  on  w.'thout  exciting  the 
least  suspicion,  and  came  up  with  the  next  ves- 
sel ;  but  this  seeond  one  was  more  cautious 
than  the  first,  and,  on  the  Essex's  ranging  up 
alongside  of  her,  she  took  alarm  and  announced 
her  intention  to  give  the  signal  of  a  stranger 
having  joined  the  fleet.  This  put  an  end  to 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.  The 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into,  was 
instantly  ordered  to  surrender  and  haul  out  of 
the  convoy.  This  was  so  quietly  done  as  to  be 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.  On  taking  pos- 
session of  her  she  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
soldiers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  all 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Essex  fell  in  with 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  guns  and  a  full 
crew.  The  Alert  began  the  action.  In  eight 
minutes  it  was  finished,  and  the  British  ship 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  help  of  her 
captors.  It  was  the  first  British  man-of-war 
taken  in  this  contest,  and  so  easily,  that  not 
the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Essex, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowded 
now  with  prisoners  (for  the  crew  of  the  Alert 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  the  previous 
captures),  all  choling  in  their  bondage,  and 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
action  to  rise.  Captain  Porter  agreed  with  the 
commander  of  the  Alert  to  convert  her  into  a 
cartel,  and  send  her  into  port  at  St.  Jolin's, 
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with  the  prisoners,  to  await  their  exchange. 
Continuing  her  cruise,  the  Essex  twice  fell  in  ; 
with  the  enemy's  frigates  having  other  vessels  | 
of  war  in  company,  so  that  a  fair  engagement 
was  impossible.  The  Essex  then  returned  to 
the  Delaware  to  replenLsh  her  stores,  and,  sail- 
ing thence  in  October,  1812,  she  fairly  com- 
menced her  great  cruise. 

Captain  Porter  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  join  Commodore 
Bainbridge  at  a  given  rendezvous,  cruising  as 
he  went.  It  was  not  until  after  ho  had  run  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  crossing  the  equa- 
tor, that  ho  got  sight  of  the  first  British  vessel, 
a  small  man-of-war  brig,  discovered  in  the  after- 
noon, chased,  and  come  up  with  in  the  night, 
having  previously  boldly  shown  her  national 
colors.  Tho  two  vessels  were  then  within 
musket  shot.  Not  willing  to  hurt  a  foe  too 
weak  to  fight  him.  Captain  Porter  hailed  and 
required  the  brig  to  surrender.  Instead  of 
complying,  the  arrogant  little  man-of-war  turned 
upon  its  pursuer,  attempting  to  cross  the  stern 
of  the  Essex,  with  the  probable  design  to  give 
her  a  raking  fire  and  escape  in  the  dark.  Still 
the  captain  would  not  open  his  guns  upon  so 
diminutive  a  foe  uu:il  he  had  tried  the  efiect  of 
musketry  upon  her.  A  volley  was  fired  into 
licr,  killing  one  man,  when  she  struck.  It  was 
tho  British  government  packet  Nocton,  ten 
guns,  thirty-one  men,  and  having  fifty-five 
thousand  silver  dollars  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  cruise  south  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous, an  English  merchant  vessel  was  cap- 
tured, one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  left 
Rio  the  evening  before  in  charge  of  a  man-of- 
war  schooner.  The  rest  of  the  convoy  was  out 
of  sight,  but,  taking  its  track,  a  long  and  fruit- 
less chase  was  given  ;  and  the  Essex  repaired 
to  the  point  of  rendezvous,  without  meeting 
with  further  incident.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
had  been  there,  and  had  left ;  and,  being  now 
under  discretionary  orders,  Capto'u  Porter  de- 
termined to  use  the  discretion  with  which  he 
was  invested,  and  took  the  bold  resolution  to 
double  Cape  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  put 
twenty  thousand  miles  between  his  vessel  and 
aU  American  port,  and  try  his  fortune  among 
British  whalers,  merchantmen,  and  ships-of-war 
m  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  such  as  few  govern- 
ments would  have  ordered,  which  many  would 


have  forbid,  and  which  tho  undnunted  resolu- 
tion of  a  bold  commander  alone  could  take. 
He  had  every  thing  against  him :  no  depot-s  »** 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting ;  only  one  chart ; 
tho  Spanish  American  States  subservient  to  tho 
British,  and  unreliable  fur  tho  impartiality  of 
neutrals,  much  less  for  the  sympathy  of  niiph- 
bors.  He  was  deficient  both  in  provisions  and 
naval  stores,  but  expected  to  furnish  himself 
from  the  enemy,  whoso  vessels  in  that  capacious 
and  distant  sea,  were  always  well  supplied ; 
and  the  silver  taken  from  the  British  govern- 
ment packet  would  be  a  means  towards  paying 
wages. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  ho  hud  doubled  tho  Cape,  en- 
tered the  Pacific,  his  characteristic  motto.  Free 
Trade  and  Sailors'  Bights,  at  the  mast-head, 
and  ran  for  ViUparaiso — the  great  point  of  mar- 
itime resort  in  the  South  Pacific.    He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  was 
when  ho  left  tho  United  States :  he  found  it 
Chilian,  for  Chili,  in  the  meantime,  had  declared 
her  independence:  and  this  change  he  had  a 
right  to  deem  favorable,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  conventional  neutrality,  it  wns 
fair  to  count  upon  tho  good  feeling  of  a  young 
and  neighboring  republic.    In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  being  well  received,  meeting  good 
treatment,  obtaining  supplies,  and  acquiring  val- 
uable information.    He  learnt  that  tho  Ameri- 
can  whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war,  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  one  already  taken.    He  learnt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  against 
American  shipping— a  piece  of  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  he  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
him  to  know  how  to  deal  with  Peruvian  ships 
when  he  should  meet  them.    This  criminality 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  of  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  were   allies   agamst  France,  so  they 
would  souii  be  allies  against  the  United  States , 
and  that  he,  as  a  good  Spanish  viceroy  should 
begin  without  waiting  for  the  orders.    This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
stead of  one  to  contend  with  in  the  Pacific ;  and 
this  information,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan* 
ger  to  American  interests,  increased  his  ardor 
to  go  to  their  protection ;  which  ho  promptly 
did 
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Barely  taking  time  to  hurry  on  board  tho  sup- 
filicM,  wiiich  hIx  months  already  at  sea  rendered 
indispensable,  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  hod  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  an  American  whale-ship,  which  gave  the 
important  intelligence  that  a  Peruvian  corsair 
had  just  captured  two  American  whalers  off 
Coquimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  British  vessel  in  company.  This  was  excit- 
ing information,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Porter— -to 
rescue  the  American,  punish  the  Peruvian,  and 
capture  the  Englishman.  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  for  Coquimbo,  the  American  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

In  a  few  hours  a  strange  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company ; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cruiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  pretty  play 
took  place,  allowable  in  maritime  war,  although 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
showed  Spanish  colors ;  the  Essex  showed 
English,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  leewai-d.  The 
whaler  in  company  with  the  Essex  hoisted  the 
American  flag  beneath  the  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  are  allowable  to  gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  the  attack- 
ing ship  under  the  penalty  of  piracy. 

Gun  signals  were  then  resorted  to.  The 
stranger  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  tho  Essex,  as 
much  as  to  say  stop  and  talk  ;  the  Essex  fired 
a  shot  over  him,  signifying  come  nearer.  She 
came,  for  the  implication  was  that  the  next  shot 
would  be  into  her.  When  nearer,  the  stranger 
sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex ;  but  tho 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  the  frigate's  lee 
(i.  e.  under  her  gims),  and  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  the  shots  he  had  fired 
at  an  English  man-of-war.  The  order  was 
promptly  complied  with.  The  stranger  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  he 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  the 
Nereyda,  Peruvian  privateer,  of  fifteen  guns 
and  a  full  crew ;  that  they  were  cruising  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (the 
same    mentioned    by  the  whaler) ;    and  that 


m    company  was  one  of 


the    smaller  vessel 
these. 

After  giving  this  information  he  made  tho 
apology  for  the  shot,  which  was  that^  having; 
put  one  of  their  American  prizes  in  charge  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letter-of-marque  Nim- 
rod  had  fallen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  from  the 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  and  had  mis- 
taken this  frigate  for  her,  and  hence  tho  shot 
ahead  of  her ;  and  hoped  the  explanation  would 
constit.  <e  a  sufficient  apology.  It  did  so ;  Capt. 
Porter  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  still 
more  so,  with  the  information  which  accom- 
panied it.  It  placed  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  his  hands, 
and  the  one  perhaps  dearest  to  his  heait — that 
of  catching  the  Peruvian  corsair  which  was 
preying  upon  American  commerce.  So,  civilly 
dismissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  he 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyda,  then  run  up 
the  American  flag,  fired  a  shot  over  the  corsair, 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  caution 
was  sufficient :  the  Peruvian  surrendered  im- 
mediately, with  her  prize.  Thus  was  the  pirati- 
cal capture  of  two  American  whalers  promptly 
chastised,  and  one  of  them  released,  and  the 
Peruvian  informed  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  cruising  against  Americans  in  mistake. 
and  would  be  treated  as  pirates  if  they  con- 
tinued the  practice.  This  admonition  put  an 
end  to  Peruvian  seizure  of  American  vessels. 

Believing  that  the  other  American  whaler 
captured  by  the  Nereyda,  and  taken  from  her 
prize-crew  by  the  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immediately  bore  away 
for  its  port  (Callao),  approached  it,  hauled  oft' 
to  watch,  saw  three  vessels  standing  in,  prepared 
to  cut  them  off",  and  especially  the  foremost, 
which  he  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  was 
so,  and  was  cut  oflF— the  very  whaler  he  was  in 
search  of.  It  was  the  Barclay ;  and.  the  master, 
orew  and  all,  bo  rejoiced  at  their  release  that 
they  immediately  joined  their  deliverer.  The 
Barclay  became  the  consort  of  the  Essex ;  her 
crew  enlisted  under  Porter ;  the  master  became 
(what  he  greatly  needed)  a  pilot  for  him  in  the 
vast  and  unknown  sea  he  was  traversing.  There 
was  now  a  good  opportunity  to  look  into  this 
most  frequented  of  Peruvian  ports,  which  Cap- 
tain Porter  did,  showing  English  colors ;  and, 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  would  have  n 
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right  to  catch  when  it  cs'^o  out,  nor  gaining 
any  special  information,  and  finding  that  nothing 
had  occurred  there  to  make  known  his  arrival 
in  the  Pacific,  he  immediately  sailed  again,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time  before  the  fact  of 
his  presence  should  be  known  and  the  alarm 
spread. 

lie  stomi  ucross  the  main  towards  Chatham 
Island  and  Charles  Island,  approaching  which 
three  sail  were  discovered  in  the  same  moment — 
two  in  company,  the  other  apart  and  in  a  difierent 
direction.  The  one  apart  was  attended  to  first, 
pursued,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  be 
the  fine  British  whaler  Montezuma,  with  four- 
teen hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board.  A  crew 
was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.  They  had  taken  the  alarm, 
seeing  what  was  happening  to  the  Montezuma, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  escape.  The  Essex 
gained  upon  them ;  but  when  within  eight  miles 
it  fell  calm,  dead  still — one  of  those  atmospheric 
stagnations  frequent  in  the  South  Sea.  Sailing 
ceased ;  boats  were  hoisted  out ;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
put  in  command.  Approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
and  fired  several  guns.  Economizing  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oars, 
pulling  hard  to  board  quick ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck,  each  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  closing.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Georgiana  and  the  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
former  built  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
fbr  eighteen  guns,  and  having  six  mounted  when 
taken.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  fast  vessel, 
the  captain  determined  to  equip  her  as  a  cruiser, 
which  was  done  with  her  own  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy — this  latter,  like  the  Georgiana, 
pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  very  proper  compliment  was  paid  to  Lieut 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
British  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
with  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  of  16 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  approved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
over-match  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  be  cruising  among  these  islands, 
and  justify  occasional  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  captures  Capt.  Porter  was  en- 
liblcd  to  consummate  the  second  part  of  his  plan 
—that  of  living  upou  the  enemy.  He  got  out 
3f  them  ample  supplies  of  beof,  bread,  pork, 


water,  and  Gallipngos  tortoises.  Besides  food 
for  the  men,  many  articles  were  obtained  for 
repairing  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
rigging  was  overhauled  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  cordage  supplitd, 
the  Essex  repainted — all  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  Power  boasting 
great  fleets,  formidable  against  other  fleets,  but 
useless  against  a  daring  little  cruiser. 

Getting  into  his  field  of  operation  in  the 
month  of  April,  Capt.  Porter  had  already  five 
vessels  under  his  command — the  Montezuma, 
the  Georgiana,  the  Barclay,  and  the  Policy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  near 
sunset  in  the  evening,  a  sail  was  perceived  in 
the  distant  horizon.  A  night-chase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escape ;  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  Uttlo  squadron,  without  alarming,  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  morning.  It  was  dis- 
tributed accordingly.  At  daylight  the  sail  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  being  chased,  she  was  soon 
overtaken  and  captured.  It  was  the  British 
whaler  Atlantic,  355  tons,  24  men,  pierced  for 
20  guns,  and  carr-  ing  8  18-pounder  carronades. 
While  engaged  in  this  chase  another  sail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  338  tons,  18  guns,  and  25  men ; 
and  like  the  other  was  p.n  English  letter  of 
marque. 

In  the  meanwliile  the  now  little  man-of-war 
the  Georgiana,  under  Lieut.  Downes,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own  among  the  islands, 
apart  from  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
He  took,  without  resistance,  the  British  whole 
ships  Catherine,  of  270  tons,  8  guns,  and  29  men, 
and  Rose,  of  220  tons,  8  guns  and  21  men;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  25  men,  pierced  for  20  guns  and  11 
mounted.  In  this  action  the  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  his  two  prizes,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  left  to  manage  his  ship,  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  the  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
boaixl  his  own  vessel,  he  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  working  the  vessel 
and  guarding  seventy-three  prisoners ;  yet  he 
brought  all  safe  to  his  captain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fleet  of  nine  sail  \mder  his  command,  all 
of  his  own  creation,  and  created  out  of  tliu 
enemy. 

The  class  of  some  of  his  prizes  enabled  th« 
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captain  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  force 
by  some  judicious  changes.  The  Atlantic, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  tons  larger  than  the 
Georgiana,  a  faster  ship,  and  every  way  a  hettcr 
cruiser,  was  converted  into  a  sloop-ol-war, 
armed  with  twenty  gtins,  manned  by  sixty  men, 
named  the  Essex  Junior;  and  the  intrepid 
Downes  put  in  command  of  her.  The  Green- 
wich, also  armed  with  guns,  but  only  a  crew  to 
work  her  (for  so  many  prizes  to  man  left  their 
cruisers  with  their  lowest  number,)  was  con- 
verted into  a  store-ship,  and  received  all  the 
spare  stores  of  the  other  shipc.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  was 
captured,  believed  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
British  whalers  in  those  parts,  and  among  the 
finest.  She  was  a  ship  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  tons,  twelve  guns,  and  thirty-one  men ;  and 
had  a  large  supply  of  beef,  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water — adding  sensibly  to  the  supplies  of 
the  little  fleet. 

The  fourth  of  July,  arrived  and  was  gaily 
kept,  and  with  the  triumph  of  victorious  feel- 
ings, firing  salutes  with  British  guns,  charged 
with  British  powder.  It  was  a  proud  celebra- 
tion, and  must  have  looked  like  an  illusion  of 
the  senses  to  the  British  prisoners,  accustomed 
to  extol  their  countrj''  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  to  consider  American  ships  as  the 
impressment  ground  of  the  British  navy.  The 
celebration  over,  the  little  fleet  divided ;  Essex 
Junior  bound  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  Hector, 
Catherine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prizes,  and 
the  Barclay,  re-captured  ship,  under  convoy. 
The  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana, 
steered  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  and  fell  in 
with  three  sail  at  once,  the  whole  of  which  were 
eventually  captured:  one,  the  English  whaler 
Charlton,  of  274  tons,  ten  guns,  and  21  men  ; 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  Seringa- 
patam,  of  357  tons,  14  guns,  and  40  men ;  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  the  New  Zealander,  260 
tons,  8  guns,  and  23  men.  Here  were  900  tons 
of  shipping,  82  guns,  and  75  men  all  taken  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  glance  at  the 
sea. 

The  Seringapatam  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  the  Pacific,  was  the  most 
dangerous  to  American  commerce.  It  had  just 
come  out,  and  had  already  made  a  prize.  Find- 
ing that  the  master  had  no  commission,  and 
thai  he  had  commenced  cruising  in  anticipation 


of  one,  and  thereby  subjected  himself  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate.  Captain  Porter  had  him  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  tlie  United  States  to  !« 
tried  for  his  life.  AVliile  finding  himself  encum- 
bered with  prisoners,  and  his  active  fitrenpili 
impaired  by  tlie  guards  they  required,  he  n- 
leased  a  number  on  parole,  and  gave  them  up 
one  of  the  captured  ships  (the  Charlton)  to 
proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  The  Georgiana  and  the 
New  Zealander  were  despatched  to  the  United 
States,  each  laden  with  the  oil  taken  from  the 
British  whalers.  Encumbered  with  prizes,  as 
well  as  with  prisoners,  and  no  American  port  in 
which  to  place  them  (for  the  mouth  of  tlie  Co- 
lumbia, though  claimed  by  the  United  States 
since  1804,  and  settled  under  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor  since  1811,  had  not  then  been  nationally 
occupied).  Captain  Porter  undertook  to  provide 
a  place  of  his  own.  Repairing  to  the  wild  and 
retired  island  of  Nooaheevah,  he  selected  a  se- 
questered inlet,  built  a  little  fort  upon  it,  warped 
three  of  his  prizes  under  its  guns,  left  a  little 
garrison  of  twenty-one  men  under  Lieutenant 
Gamble  to  man  it,  and  then  went  upon  another 
cruise. 

The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  cruise  ig 
briefly  told.  He  had  learnt  that  the  British 
government,  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  had  sent  out  a  superior  force 
to  capture  him.  Taking  the  Essex  Junior  with 
him,  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  a  superior  British  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.  Captain  Hillyar,  for 
that  was  the  British  captain's  name,  saluted  the 
American  frigate  courteously,  inquiring  for  the 
health  of  Captain  Porter ;  but  the  British  frigate 
(the  Phcobe)  came  so  near  that  a  collision  seemed 
inevitable,  and  looked  as  if  intended,  her  men 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action.  In  a 
moment  Captain  Porter  was  equally  ready,  and 
that  either  for  boarding  or  raking,  for  the  ves- 
sels had  got  so  close  that  the  Phoebe,  in  hauling 
off,  passed  her  jib-boom  (that  spar  which  runs 
out  from  the  bowsprit)  over  the  deck  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  with  her  bow  to  tho  broadside 
of  the  American.  It  was  a  fatal  position,  and 
would  have  subjected  her  to  immediate  capture 
or  destruction,  justifiable  by  the  undue  intimacy 
of  an  enemy.  Captain  Porter  might  have  fired 
into  her ;  but,  reluctant  to  attack  in  a  neutral 
port,  he  listened  to  the  protestations  of  the 
British  captain,  accepted  his  declaration  of  in- 
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noccnt  intentions  and  accidental  contact,  and 
permitted  him  to  iiatil  olT  from  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  have  )H;en  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Could  he  have  foreseen  wlmt  was  to 
happen  to  himself  soon  after  in  the  same  port, 
he  could  not  have  been  so  forbearing  to  the  foe 
nor  80  respectful  to  the  Chilian  authorities. 

For  six  wcelcs  the  hostile  vessels  watched 
each  other,  the  British  vessel  sometimes  lying; 
oif  and  on  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  when  so 
at  sea  the  Essex  gsiuR  out  and  offering  to  fight 
her  single  handed;  for  the  Essex  Junior  was 
too  light  to  be  of  any  service  in  a  frigate  fight. 
Other  British  ships  of  war  being  expected  at 
Valparaiso,  and  no  combat  to  be  had  with  the 
Phoebe  w^ithout  her  attendant  sloop,  Captain 
Porter  determined  to  take  his  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  harbor — which  the  superior 
sailing  of  the  Essex  would  enable  him  to  do 
when  the  British  ships  were  a  few  miles  off,  as 
they  often  were — Essex  Junior  escaping  at  the 
same  time  by  partmg  company,  as  it  was  certain 
that  both  the  British  ships  would  follow  the 
American  frigate. 

March  28th,  1813,  was  a  favorable  day  for  the 
attempt — the  wind  right,  the  enemy  far  enough 
out,  and  the  Essex  in  perfect  order  for  fighting 
or  sailing.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  with 
success,  until,  doubling  a  headland  which  formed 
part  of  the  harbor,  a  squall  carried  away  the 
maintopmast,  crippling  the  ship  and  greatly  dis- 
abling her.  Capt.  Porter  put  back  for  the  har- 
bor, and  though  getting  within  it,  and  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  and  within  half  a  mile 
from  a  detached  battery,  could  not  reach  the 
usual  anchoring  ground  before  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  compelled  him  to  clear  for  action. 
A  desperate  but  most  unequal  combat  raged  for 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  frigate 
contending  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  in  perfect 
order.  The  crippled  mast  of  the  Essex  allowed 
the  enemy  to  choose  his  distance,  which  he  al- 
ways did  with  good  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
using  his  long  eighteens  at  long  distances — 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  Porter's  carronades, 
out  of  the  reach  of  boardmg,  and  only  within 
range  of  six  long  twelves  which  played  with 
such  effect  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both 
British  ships  hauled  off  to  repair  damages. 
Having  repaired,  both  returned,  and  got  such  a 
position  that  not  a  gun  of  the  crippled  Essex 
could  bear  upon  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
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to  close  upon  them  and  prt  near  enough  to  (•ri|>- 
ple  the  sloop  and  drive  her  out  of  the  tifjht  tor 
the  remainder  of  the  action ;  but  the  frigate 
edged  away,  choosing  her  (iiHtaiice,  and  u.^ing 
her  long  gnus  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  Es- 
sex, which  could  not  send  back  a  single  shot. 

The  brave  and  fiiithfiil  Downes  pulled  through 
the  lire  of  the  eneni}'  in  an  open  boat  to  take 
the  orders  of  his  captain ;  but  his  light  gun.s 
could  be  of  no  service,  and  he  was  directed  to 
look  to  his  own  ship.  Twice  more  the  E,s«ex 
endeavored  to  close  upon  the  British  frigate, 
but  she  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dis 
tancc  which  was  safe  to  himself  and  de.structivo 
to  the  Essex.  By  this  time  half  the  whole  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  fire. 
Capt.  Porter  then  attempted  to  run  her  on 
shore ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  within  musket 
shot  of  the  land.  Leave  was  then  given  to  the 
crew  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  which 
but  few  would  do.  At  last  the  surrender  be 
canio  imperative.  The  Essex  struck,  and  her 
heroic  commander  and  surviving  men  and  ofii 
cers  became  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands  o( 
persons — all  Valparaiso — witnessed  the  combat 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Poinsett,  witnessed 
it  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fort,  only  to 
receive  evasive  answers,  as  the  authorities  wens 
now  favorable  to  the  British.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  violated  neutrality,  tried  by  any  rule 
First,  the  Essex  was  within  the  harbor,  though 
not  at  the  usual  anchoring  place,  which  she 
could  not  reach ;  secondly,  she  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  detached  fort,  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  thirdly,  she  was  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Chili,  w^hether  measured  by  the 
league  or  by  the  range  of  cannon,  and  no  dispute 
about  either,  as  the  shore  was  at  hand,  and  the 
British  balls  which  missed  the  Essex  hit  the 
land. 

After  the  surrender  some  arrangements  were 
made  with  Capt.  Ilillyar.  Some  prisoners  were 
exchanged  upon  the  spot,  part  of  those  made 
by  Capt.  Porter  being  available  for  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  people.  Essex  Junior  be- 
came a  cartel  to  carry  home  himself  and  officei'S 
and  others  of  his  men  on  parole  ;  but  this  man 
of  daring  deeds  was  not  allowed  to  reach  home 
without  another  proof  of  his  determined  spirit. 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  Essex 
Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  British  razee 
Saturn.  Capt.  Nash,  who  denied  the  right  of 
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Ciipt.  Ilillyar  to  allow  the  cartel,  and  ordcrc*! 
iicr  to  lie  by  liim  during  the  night.  Capt  Por- 
ter jitit  oft"  in  a  whalc-lx)at,  and,  thoii{?h  long 
chased,  saved  himself  hy  the  chance  of  a  fog 
coming  to  tho  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  unparalleled  crnisc — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  tho  end  conld  not 
efface  tho  past ;  could  not  tmdo  the  captures 
wliich  had  been  made ;  could  not  obscure  the 
glory  which  had  been  acquired  ;  cannot  impair 
the  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
minds  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  liie  liHlo  frigate 
had  done  every  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  flourished  upon  Ihc  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies ;  all  came 
f'"om  the  foe.  Money,  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage,  rigging,  and 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet,  all  came  from 
the  British.  Far  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  much  destroyed ;  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  object  of  the 
expedition — damage  to  tho  British,  protection  to 
Americans ;  and  nobly  were  both  objects  ac- 
complished. Surpluses,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
sent  home;  and,  though  in  part  recaptured, 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  capture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Pacific  was  broken  up,  the 
supply  of  oil  was  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  "  foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  of  Parliament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  city  had  burnt  dark  for  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  full  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture, all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  while  a  lad  and  serring 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  British,  and,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  escape,  each  time.  A  third 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  was 
again  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  British  party — 
young  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  the  most 
aourageous  defenders  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
upwards  of  a  year  a  prisoner  't  Tripoli,  being 
Hist  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
Bhe  grounded  before  that  city  and  was  captured, 
lie  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieuten&nt 


Rodgors,  when  the  two  young  ofBccrs  and  elevcc 
men  performed  that  marvel  of  endurance,  firm- 
ness, ^teadineso,  and  seamanship,  in  working  for 
three  days  and  nights,  without  sleep  or  rest,  on 
the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  guarding  all  tho 
time  their  173  prisoners,  and  conducting  tho 
prize  safe  into  port — as  rclatcd  in  the  notice  o( 
Commo<loro  Rodgcrs. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indies 
which  he  speedily  accomplished ;  but  for  punish- 
ing an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  ho  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  censure  of  a  court  martial.  His 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  censure  which 
he  deemed  undeserved ;  and  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  navy,  of  which  he  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament.  The  writer  of  this  View 
was  a  close  observer  of  that  trial,  and  believed 
tho  Commodore  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  considered  the  result  a  confirmation  of  his 
general  view  of  courts  martial  where  the  govern- 
ment interferes — an  interference  (when  it  hap- 
pens) generally  for  a  purpose,  either  to  convict 
or  acquit;  and  rarely  failing  of  its  object  in 
cither  case,  as  the  court  is  appointed  by  tho 
government,  dependent  upon  it  for  future  honor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  such  requital  of  his 
services,  the  brave  officer  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  left  tho  country  which  he  had  served 
so  faithfully,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  ser- 
vice in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  then  lately  be- 
come independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  navy. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  mourn  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  President  Jackson  pro- 
pored  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  navy, 
but  he  refused  the  restoration  upon  the  same 
ground  that  he  had  resigned  upon — ^would  not 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  unreversed  sentence 
of  unjust  censure.  President  Jackson  tlK-n  gave 
him  the  place  of  Consul  General  at  Algiers ;  and, 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  place  by  the  French, 
appointed  him  the  United  States  Charge  d' Af- 
faires to  the  Sublime  Porte — a  mission  after- 
wards raised  to  Minister  Resident  by  act  of 
Congress  for  his  special  benefit  The  Sultan 
Mahmoud — he  who  suppressed  the  Janissaries, 
introduced  European  reforms,  and  so  greatly 
favored  Christians  and  strangers — was  then  on 
the  throne,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  Com- 
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mo<lore,  whose  conversation  and  opinions  ho 
often  sought.  Ho  (iiod  in  this  post,  and  was 
I  roufrht  home  to  Ik?  bnrie<l  in  the  country  w  hich 
jravc  him  hirth,  and  which  no  personal  wronjr 
c^nld  make  him  cea«c  to  love.  A  national  sliip 
of  war,  tlio  Truxton,  bronpjht  him  homo — a  deli- 
cate compliment  in  the  Polection  of  the  vessel 
l)oaring  the  name  of  tho  commander  nnder 
whom  he  first  seiTod. 

Humanity  was  a  ruling  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  this  he  pave  constant  proof— humane 
to  tho  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  own  people.  Of 
his  numerous  captures  ho  never  made  one  by 
bloodshed  when  mikler  means  could  prevail ; 
always  preferring,  by  his  superior  seamanship, 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  coerced 
surrender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  soul, 
lie  was  modest  and  unpretentious ;  never  seem- 
ing to  know  that  ho  had  done  things  of  which 
tho  world  talked,  and  of  which  posterity  would 
hear.  He  was  a  "lion"  nowhere  but  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
and  family,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  oiBcers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
crew  remaining  with  hira  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific,  and  refusing  to  quit  theif 
coBimandcr  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Valpa- 
raiso, were  proofe  of  their  devotion  and  afiec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  this  no- 
tice, but  character  and  instruction — the  deeds 
which  show  character,  and  the  actions  which 
instruct  posterity ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
is  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — to  study  in 
its  humble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
form  such  commanders;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
wisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  the 
future  illustrious  captain  in  the  man  before  tho 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Born  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  his  father — the 
worthy  father  of  such  a  son — making  many 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  There  ho  earned 
his  midshipman's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
the  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
second  of  Rodgers  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
ment of  the  Insurgent,  which  faithful  history 
will  love  to  commemorate.  Self-made  in  the 
beginning,  he  was  Belt-acting  through  life,  and 


will  continue  to  act  upon  poRtority,  if  nmonaMe 
to  the  lesson  taiipht  by  his  life :  the  nierchant 
service,  tlie  nnval  school,  cniisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  younfr  men.  With 
a  little  32  pin  frigate,  all  cnrronades  except  a 
half-dozen  stern  chasers,  and  they  only  twelvc- 
pouu'lirs,  he  dominated  fi«r  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacitic  Ocean ;  with  a  44  and  her  attendant 
sloop-of-war,  brip,  and  schooner,  he  would  have 
dominated  there  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Ho 
was  the  Paul  .Jones  of  the  "  second  war  of  Indi'- 
pendencc,"  with  a  more  capacious  and  better 
regidated  min<l,  and  had  the  felicity  to  trauR- 
mit  as  well  as  to  inherit  t-he  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander. The  nnme  of  Porter  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promiw  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navv. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

KEFUNDINO  OF  OENEUAL  JACKS0N8  FINK. 

During  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  General  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  citizen  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself,  refusing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
even  tho  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  (l$l,O00),  to  pay  it  for  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  before  ho  left  tho  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  il!  gal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  tho  imputation  of  illegality  on  his 
conduct.  This  conveyed  a  reproach  under 
which  ho  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relieve 
himself  from  which  he  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  ho  was  still  on  the  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  he  was 
President.  His  retirement  to  private  life  re- 
moved the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friends 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  of  this  proceeding  General  Jackson  wrote 
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%  letter  to  Senator  Linn,  of  wliich  tlio  leading 
|)&ni';rnphfl  arc  hero  given. 

"  llavirg  observed  in  the  newspapers  tliat 
you  iiad  jriven  notice  of  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  hill  to  refund  to  me  the  fine  f  principal 
and  interest)  in)poHe<l  by  Judge  Hall,  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  determination  to  address  you  on  the  buI)- 
ject  ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  has  here- 
tofore prevented  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  places  mo  under  obligations  which  I 
shall  always  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

"  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
imposed  for  reasons  which  were  not  well 
foimded ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  the  successful  defence 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  without  which,  it  must 
be  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  the  British 
would  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
tlie  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  exii-tcd 
at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  necessaiy  responsibility  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
judge  to  impair  his  private  fortune,  and  place  n 
stain  upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  any  ict  which  would  invalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
the  civil  power;  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

"  When  I  declared  martial  law.  Judge  Hall 
was  in  the  city  5  and  he  visited  me  often,  when 
the  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Judging  from  his  actions,  he 
appeared  to  approve  it.  The  morning  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  office  ;  and  when  it 
was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim:  'JVwic  the 
country  may  be  saved :  without  it,  it  was  lost  J 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  unite  with  the 
treacherous  and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  if  I  was  ex- 
cusable in  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  city  when  the  enemy  were 
besieging  it,  it  was  righv,  tO  continue  it  until  all 
danger  was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  Hall's  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  *  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  which  you 


notice,  that  the  fine  he  imiiosml  wa.s  paid  bv 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  paid  by  myseH. 
When  the  sentence  was  i)ronouiice<l, Mr.  Abn«r 
L.  Duncan  (who  had  been  one  of  my  aidcs-fli. 
camp,  and  was  one  of  my  counsel),  hearing  nn! 
request  Major  Heed  to  repair  to  my  quartern 
and  bring  the  sum — not  intending  to  leave  the 
room  until  the  fine  was  paid — a.sked  the  clerk 
if  he  would  take  his  clieck.  The  clerk  replied 
in  the  aflirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  tin; 
check,  I  then  direetcil  my  aide  to  procei'd  forth- 
with,  pet  the  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Duncan'.s 
check  at  the  bank  and  take  it  up ;  which  was 
done.  These  a;  e  the  factn  ;  and  Alajor  Davezar, 
no\/  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  can  verily 
them. 

"It  is  true,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  ladies 
did  raise  the  amount  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs ; 
but  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  advised  them  to  apply 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  ttiat 
had  been  made  so  by  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  80  api)lic(l, 
as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe ;  but  Major 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  particularly  what 
was  done  with  it." 


The  refunding  of  the  fine  in  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  was  altogether  refiisoil 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jackson  and  his 
friends.  Ho  would  omy  have  it  upon  the 
ground  of  an  illegal  exaction — as  a  wrongful 
exercise  of  authority — and  as  operating  a  decla- 
ration that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  im- 
prisoning the  citizen  under  it,  and  in  refusing 
to  produce  his  body  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  sending  the  judge  himself  out  of  the 
city,  he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  ail  that  he  did.  Congress  was  quite  ready. 
by  a  general  vote,  to  refund  the  fine  in  a  way 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  the  point  of 
legality.  It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  the 
case  of  officers  sued  for  official  acts,  and  without 
strict  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  act  whore 
the  officer  was  acting  in  good  faith  for  the  public 
service.  In  all  such  cases  Congress  readily  as- 
sumed the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  act, 
either  paying  the  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  paid.  General 
Jackson  might  have  had  his  fine  refunded  in 
the  same  way  without  opposition  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  money,  but  release  from  the  impu- 
tation of  illegal  conduct  that  he  desired ;  and 
with  a  view  to  imply  that  release  the  bill  wag 
drawn:  and  that  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  of  Ohio,  vindicated  the  recourse  to  martial 
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AW,  ^nd  aa  being  ncce>isary  for  tlic  naffty  of 
the  city, 

'•  I  nsk  you  to  considi-r  the  positiim  in  wliicli 
lie  wa.M  pluci'd  ;  tlie  city  of  New  OrleanH  wn«, 
I: (>m  tbo  nt'CL'ssity  of  the  case,  bin  canij) ;  the 
Hritish,  in  superior  force,  liad  landed,  and  were 
iii;ht  or  nine  miles  b<'lo\v  the  city;  witiiiii  three 
lioiirs'  march ;  in  his  camp  were  many  over 
whom  he  had  no  control,  whom  ho  conld  not 

Rrevent  (or  punish  by  any  process  of  civil  law) 
•om  conveyinj?  intelli^enco  to  tlic  enemy  of  his 
numbers,  means  of  defence  or  ofTence,  as  well 
aa  of  his  intended  or  probable  movements ;  was 
not  the  entire  command  of  his  own  camp  ncces- 
ciiry  to  any  efficient  action  1  It  Fcems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  doubted.  In  time  of  war, 
when  the  enemy's  force  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 
impcndinp,  if  your  peneral  is  obliged,  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position,  and  the  propriety  of 
liin  operations,  to  occupy  n  city  ns  his  camp,  ho 
must  have  the  entire  command  of  such  city,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
Ruch  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 
that  secrecy  whicli  is  necessary  to  his  success. 
The  neglect,  therefore,  to  take  such  command, 
would  bo  to  neglect  the  duty  which  his  country 
had  imposed  uj)on  him.  I  perceive  but  two 
ways  in  which  General  Jackson  could  have  ob- 
tained the  command  of  his  own  camp ;  one  was 
by  driving  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city, 
the  other  by  declaring  martial  law.  He  wisely 
and  humanely  chose  the  latter,  and  by  so  doing, 
saved  the  city  from  being  sacked  and  plundered, 
and  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citizen,  and  refusal  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  had  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peace  had  arrived  at  the  city,  but  a  rumor  com- 
mg  through  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
not  to  bo  trusted  by  the  American  general. 
He  thought  the  peace  a  probable,  but  by  no  means 
a  certain  event :  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
ability relax  the  measures  which  a  sense  of 
danger  had  dictated.  The  reasons  for  tliis  were 
given  by  the  General  himself  in  his  answer  to 
show  cause  why  the  rule  which  had  been 
granted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

"  The  enemy  had  retired  from  their  position, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  were  still  on  the  coast,  and 
within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  the  city.  They  had 
been  defeated,  and  with  loss;  but  that  loss 
was  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforcements. 
Tiieir  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
the  regular  forces  which  the  respondent  could 
command ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  his  most 
efficient  militia  force  was  about  to  expire. 
Defeat,  to  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  was 
more  likely  to  operate  as  ao  incentive  to  renewed 


and   incrooMH]   exertion,  than  to  inMpiri'  tluin 
with  dcupomlency,  or  to  mraly/.e  their  olliirts. 
A  treaty,  it  iw  true,  had  been  probably  siL'ntd. 
••ut  yet,  it  might  not  be  ratilied.     Itn  contentH 
n  iiad  not  trans<i)ired  ;  m>  that  no  reawonable 
I.  .ijecture  could  lie  formed  wiiethor   it  woniil 
lie  acceptable ;  and  the  inlluencc  v/hich  the  ar. 
count  of  the  sigimture  bad  on  the  army  was 
deleterious  in  tin;  extreme,  and  showed  a  neeivs- 
sity  for  increased  enei'py.  instead  of  relaxation 
of  discipline.     Men  who  had  shown  themselves 
zealous  in  tlio  piveeding  part  of  the  campaign, 
became  lukewarm  in  the  service.     Wicked  ami 
weak  men,  who,  from   their  sittiation  in  life, 
ought  to  have   furnished  a   Ijetter    example, 
secretly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  ins\ibordina- 
tion.     They  ail'ected  to  i)ity  the  hardships  of 
those  who  were  kept  in  the  field ;  they  fomented 
discontent,  by  insinuating  that  the  merits  of 
tliose  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed  or  applauded ;  and 
disorder  rose  to  siich  an  alarming  height,  that  at 
one  period  only  fifteen  men  and  (me  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  regiment,  stationed  to 
guard    the  very  avenue    through  which    the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the   country.     At 
another  point,  equally  important,  a  whole  corps, 
on  which  the  greatest  reliance  had  been  placed, 
operated  upon  by  the  acts  of  a  foreign  agent, 
suddenly  deserted  their  post.    If,  trusting  to  an 
uncertain  peace,  the  respondent  had  revoked  his 
proclamation,  or  ceased  to  act  under  it,  the  fatal 
security  by  which  they  were  lulled,  would  have 
destroyed  all  discipline,  dissolved  all  his  force, 
and  left  him  without  any  means  of  defending 
the  country  against  an  enemy  instructed  by  the 
traitors  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  he  might  safely  make  his  attack.     I  n 
such  an  event,  his  life,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  offered  up,  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  expiation  for  the  disgrace  and  misery  into 
which    his    criminal   negligence    would    have 
plunged  the  country." 

A  newspaper  in  the  city  published  an  inflam- 
matory article,  assuming  the  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, thoutjh  not  communicated  by  our  govern- 
ment, inveighed  against  the  conduct  of  thp 
General  in  keeping  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  incited  people  to  disregard  it, 
and  plead  the  right  of  volunteers  to  disband 
who  had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war. 
Louallier,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  article :  the 
General  had  him  arrested  and  confined:  .Judge 
Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
his  body :  General  Jackson  ordered  the  Judge 
out  of  the  city,  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out.  All  this  took  place  on  the  lOtli  and  1 1 1  h 
of  March :  on  the  13th  authentic  news  of  tho 
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IK'aoe  arrived,  and  tlio  innrtini   law  ceawd  to 
cxiHt.    JikIkc  Hall  n;tumo<l  to  the  city,  and  I 
Mr.  Ta|)]>an  thiiH  relates  what  took  plan; :  { 

'•  InRtoad  of  uniting  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, headed  hy  their  venerable  bishop,  in  joy 
.'ind  timnkfiihieHs  for  a  deiivernnco  aitnofit  nii- 
raciiloiiH,  achieved  by  tho  wisdom  and  eneriry 
of  tho  Qeneral  and  tho  pnllnntry  of  his  army, 
lie  was  hroodinji  f)ver  liiH  own  imaginary 
wroiiffs,  ond  planning.  mo  method  to  repair 
his  wounded  diffuity.  On  thia  day,  twenty- 
Reven  years  ajjo,  ho  caused  a  rule  of  tho  district 
court  to  be  served  on  <  ieneral  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear bcfoix'  him  and  show  ciuiso  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  afjaiiist  him  for: — 1st. 
IJefusinj?  to  ol)cy  a  writ  issued  by  Judge  Hall. 
2d.  Detaininig  an  ori^nal  paper  beIon|;ing  to 
the  court.  And  ud,  for  imprisoninfr  tho  Judf:!:c. 
The  first  cause  was  for  tho  General  refusing  to 
til)ey  a  writ  of  hubens  corpus  in  tho  case  of 
Louallier ;  tho  second  for  detaining  tlio  writ. 
'J'ho  whole  of  these  three  causes  assigned  arc 
founded  on  tho  hypothesis,  that  insteatl  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  command  of  his  camp,  ho 
exercised  a  limited  aiithority  under  the  control 
of  tho  civil  magistracy.  I  trust  I  hi\vo  satisfied 
you  that  martial  law  did  in  fact  exist,  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Judge  Hall's  au- 
thority was  suspended.  If  he  was  injured  by 
it,  surely  ho  was  not  the  proper  person  to  try 
General  Jackson  for  tliat  injury.  Tho  princi- 
pal complaint  against  General  Jackson  was  for 
imprisoning  tlie  Judge.  Tho  imprisonment 
consisted  in  sending  an  offlcer  to  escort  liim  out 
of  camp;  and  for  this,  instead  of  i-.i^ing  the 
regidnr  legal  remedy,  by  an  action  f;;i  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  in  tho  State  court,  which 
was  open  to  him  as  well  as  every  other  citizen, 
he  called  tho  General  to  answer  before  hi^pself. 
He  went  before  the  Judge  and  prolTered  to  show 
cause  ;  the  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  assign  his  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  his  conduct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  fined 
him  one  thousand  dollars.  You  all  know  tho 
conduct  of  tho  General  on  that  occasion ;  ho 
saved  the  Judge  from  the  rising  indignation  of 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States 
marshal.  These  proceedings  of  Judge  Hall 
were  not  only  exceedingly  outrageous,  but  they 
were  wholly  illegal  and  void ;  for,  as  says  an 
eminent  English  jurist,  '  even  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment cannot  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.'  This  was  truly  and  wholly  the  cause 
of  the  Judge  himself.  If  a  law  of  Congress  had 
existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, such  a  law  would  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  been  bound  to 
disregard  it.  It  was  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  which  aroused  the  indig- 
uation  of  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
bis  contemptible  judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  law 


of  contcnipt ;  it  in  the  |iower  of  «oir-prcfH.Tvn 
tion  given  to  ihi'  courtu  ;  it  n-sults  from  nwc... 
sity  alone,  and  ixttiids  no  further  than  ii(ti>. 
sity  Btrirtiy  re'iuires ;  it  has  no  power  t<»  aveii-u 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  the  judge,  nn- 
less  those  wrongs  obstruct  the  regular  ei>ur>« 
of  justice.  1  am  aware  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  luw  of  contempt  has  been  adiniui>- 
tered  in  our  courts  where  no  stiituto  law  regu- 
lated it,  and  it  was  left  to  tht)  diHCietion  of  tlie 
judges  to  determine  what  was  or  wa.s  not  a 
contempt,  lu  ono  cnso  a  man  was  fined  for 
contempt  for  pjviewing  tho  ojiinitm  of  a  judj-o 
in  a  newspaper.  This  judge  was  imj)eached  W- 
fore  this  body  and  ac(iuitted,  because  not  quito 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  votcii  him  guilty. 
Some  senatoi's,  thinking  probably  that  as  Cun  ■ 
gress  had  neglected  to  i)ass  a  law  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  contempt,  tho  judge  had  nothing  to 
govern  liis  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore uuglit  not  to  be  convicted.  Congress  im- 
mediately pas.<<ed  such  a  law,  and  no  contempts 
have  occurred  since  in  the  United  States  courts." 

Th^  speech  of  Judge  Tappan  covered  the  facta 
of  ti;o  case,  wpon  which,  and  other  speeches  de- 
livered, tho  Senate  made  up  its  mind,  and  tho 
bill  w»8  pas.sed,  though  upon  a  good  division, 
and  a  visible  development  of  party  lines.  The 
yeas  were : 

"Messrs.  Allen,  Bngby,  Benton,  Buchanan. 
Calhoun,  Cuthbcrt,  Fulton,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, King,  Linn,  McDuftie,  McRoberts,  Man- 
gum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Stui-geon,  Tallmadge,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young— 28." 

The  nays  were : 

'•  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evuns,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  White,  Woodbridge 
—20." 

In  tho  House  it  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingereoll,  and  others,  and  passed 
at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  large  majority — 158 
to  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  place  before 
the  death  of  General  Jackson,  so  that  he  had 
tho  consolation  of  seeing  the  only  two  acts 
which  impugned  the  legality  of  any  part  of  his 
conduct — the  senatorial  condemnation  for  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  proceedings  in 
New  Orleans  under  martial  law — ^both  con- 
demned by  the  national  representation,  and  tiia 
judicial  record  as  well  as  the  Senate  journal, 
left  free  from  imputation  upon  him. 
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CIIAPTEll   CXX. 

JlEI'KAI-  OF  TirK  nANKUIMT  A(T;    ATrAfK   oK 
MIL  CLSIIINO  ON  Mlt.  CLAY:   11;)  UKlllKK. 

This  measure  was  immediati'ly  conuiu'iiccd  in 
the  IIouBo  of  llcprcsvntativeH,  ami  |iru.sst.'(l  with 
vigor  to  its  concluaion.     Jlr.  Everett,  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  in  the  repeal  bill  on  leave,  and 
after  a  strenuous  contest  from  a  tenacious  mi- 
nority, it  was  passed  by  tho  unexpected  vote 
of  two  to  one — to  be  precise — 140  to  72.    In 
the  Senate  it  had  the  same  success,  and  greater, 
being  passed  by  nearly  three  to  one — 34  to  13  : 
and  tho  repealing  act  being  carried  to  Mr,  Ty- 
ler, he  signed  it  tm  promptly  as  ho  had  signed 
the  bankrupt  act  itself.     This  was  a  splendid 
victory  for  tho  minority  who  had  resisted  the 
passage  of  tho  bill,  and  for  tho  people  who  had 
condemned  it.    The  same  members,  sitting  in 
the  same  chairs,  who  a  year  arid  a  half  before, 
passed  the  act,  now  repealed  it.     Tho  same 
President  who  had  recommended  it  in  a  mes- 
sage, and  signed  the  act  as  soon  as  it  passed, 
now  signed  tho  act  which  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence.   A  vicious  and  criminal  law,  corruptly 
passed,  and  made  tho  means  of  passing  two 
other  odious  measures,  was  itself  now  brought 
to  judgment,  condemned,  and  struck  from  the 
statute-book  ;   and  this  great  result  was  the 
work  of  tho  people.    All  the  authorities — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial — had  sustained 
the  act.    Only  one  judge  in  the  whole  United 
States  (R.  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  Missouri),  condemned  it  as  un- 
constitutional.    All  the  rest  sustained  it,  and 
he  was  overruled.    But  the  intuitive  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  in  the  people  revolted  at  it. 
They  rose  against  it  in  masses,  and  condemned 
it  in  every  form — in  public  meetings,  in  legisla- 
tive resolves,  in  the  press,  in  memorials  to  Oon- 
giess,  and  in  elections.    The  tables  of  the  two 
Houses  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, demanding  the  repeal,  and  the  mem- 
oers  were  simply  the  organs  of  the  people  in 
pronouncing  it.    Never  had  the  popular  voice 
been  more  effective — never  more  meritoriou -.\v 
raised.    The  odious  act  was  not  only  repealed, 
but  its  authors  rebuked,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce the  rebuke  upon  themselves.    It  was  a 


|i«oud  aJi<l  itimphmK  imtUncc  nf  t*>ia  inuuiw, 
upright !»  ;ii»'nt  »!<■?■  »<c«yl«,  rwc  »*»»»»; I 
the  lenniiiig  itud  wi.->''  'h  ot  tWt  r>"  >)tit)'<l  a*> 
thoritie.".  Nur  wan  i  iht  im\j  in  Mee.  'Mm 
bankrupt  act  of  f'>i  .  yearx  Im  v.  tli<>tiKli 
strictly  a  bniikni|il  act  .s  known  t  i  ib«  li>;:i.'>la- 
tion  of  all  cummonial  coi.uiricd,  wm  ri'|«t;iliMl 
within  two  yours  after  its  pufsngo — and  that  by 
tlio  democnitic  ailinini.itralion  of  Mr.  Jiircr^on  : 
this  of  1841,  a  bankrupt  net  only  in  name- lui 
act  for  the  abolition  of  debts  nt  tlu-  will  of  the 
debtor  in  reality — had  a  still  shorter  course, 
and  a  still  more  ignominious  death.  Two  sucli 
condemnations  of  acts  for  getting  rid  of  debts, 
arc  honorable  to  tho  |)eoplo,  ami  besp-ak  a  high 
degree  of  reverence  for  tho  sacreil  obligations 
between  debtor  and  creditor;  and  while  credit 
is  due  to  many  of  tlie  j)arty  discriminated  as 
fetlcral  in  1800,  and  as  whig  in  1840  (l)ut  al- 
ways the  same),  for  their  assistance  in  con- 
demning these  acts,  yet  as  party  measures,  the 
honor  of  resisting  their  passage  and  conducting 
their  repeal,  in  both  instances,  belongs  to  tlio 
democracy. 

The  repeal  of  this  act,  though  carried  by  such 
largo  majorities,  and  so  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  jjcople,  was  a  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  the  administration.    It  was  their  mea- 
sure, and  one  of  their  measures  of  "relief"  to 
the  country.    Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  the  bill, 
and  mode  the  main  speech  for  it  in  the  Senate, 
before  ho  went  into  the  cabinet.     Mr.  Tyler 
had  recommended  it  in  a  special  message,  and 
promptly  gave  it  his  approving  signature.    To 
have  to  sign  a  repeal  bill,  so  soon,  condemning 
what  be  had  recommended  and  approved,  was 
most  unpalatable :  to  see  a  measure  intended 
for  tho  "relief"  of  the  people  repulsed  by  those 
it  was  intended  to  relieve,  was  a  most  unwel- 
come vision.    From  the  beginning  the  repeal 
was  resisted,  and  by  a  species  of  argument,  not 
addressed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  but  to 
the  state  of  parties,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  tho 
means  of  getting  the  government  carried  on. 
Mr.  Caleb  Gushing  was  the  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  tho 
House ;  and,  identifying  himself  with  these  two 
in  his  attacks  and  defences,  he  presented  a  sort 
of  triumvirate  in  which  he  became  the  spokes 
man  of  the  others.    In  this  character  he  spoke 
often,  and  with  a  zeal  which  outran  discretion, 
and  brought  him  into  much  collision  with  the 
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Ifoiiiv,  and  kept  him  rniii-Ii  o'ciijiu-fl  in  dofitnl- 
iii;^  liiiiiscir,  ati'l  tho  two  I'liiiiHtit  iMisonii(;i" 
wlio  wiTo  Hot  in  a  ponition  Id  nfK'nk  fur  ttitin- 
M'ivcs.  A  few  imsHHiriM  frnui  tliivo  hik'ccIioh, 
from  hotli  sidiw,  will  Jit'  j;ivi'n  to  i«lii)w  tlif  st.'iti' 
III' nun  mill  ptirtirit  at  ttiiit  tinii>.  nn>l  Iiomt  iniicli 
jK-rfihiil  (•onsiilcratiuns  liml  to  ijo  with  traiiMm;t- 
iiif?  tin-  IdisincsH  of  Conj^ivsH.     Thus  : 

"  >[r.  Ciishinir,  who  was  t'ntitlcil  lo  the  floor. 
nfMrt'sed  the  Iloiife  ut  ientrth,  in  reply  to  (ho 
ninurkH  iniidf  hy  various  (jentleinen,  duriii^  tli* 
lust  tlirco  w'jekH,  in  relation  to  the  proHont  ail- 
ministration,  lie  conunenri'd  liy  remarking 
that  the  I'resident  of  tho  United  States  was  ac- 
cused of  oltstructing  the  passage  of  wlii(^  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  was  charj^ecl  with  uncertain- 
ty and  vacillation  of  puriM)se.  As  these  charj^'S 
had  been  made  a^^ainst  tho  President,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  ask  tho  country  who  was 
cliarj;eahIo  with  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  tho  destruction  of  nuasurt's  of  re- 
lief/ Who  were  they  who,  with  sacrilepous 
hands,  were  seckini;  to  ex{iungo  the  last  mea- 
auiH)  of  tho  '  ill-starred '  extra  session  from  the 
statute-books  ?  Forty-seven  whifrs,  ho  an- 
swered, associated  with  tho  democratic  party 
in  tho  House,  and  formed  a  coalition  to  blot  out 
that  measure,  lie  rejieated  it :  forty-seven 
whigs  formed  a  coalition  with  tho  democrats  to 
expunge  nil  tho  remains  of  tho  extra  session 
which  existed.  For  three  weeks  j)ast,  there 
had  been  constantly  poured  forth  tho  most  elo- 
ipient  denunciations  of  tho  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  himself,  lie  might 
imagine,  as  was  said  by  Warren  Hastings  when 
such  torrents  of  denunciation  were  pourcU  oiit 
upon  him,  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  imputation  of  the  orators.  IIo  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  political  questions, 
and  into  tho  accusations  made  against  him.  lie 
was  told  that  ho  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  House — that  he  had  brought  a  tomahawk 
here.  He  denied  it.  He  had  done  no  such 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  he  commenced  the 
debate  which  was  corried  on  ;  and  when  gen- 
tlemen said  that  be  had  volunteered  remarks 
o)it  of  the  regular  order,  in  reply  to  tho  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ArnoldJ,  be  told 
them  that  they  were  not  iudges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter  attack,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  judge  of  the  argument.  If  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  responsibility 
iv;is  with  those  who  commenced  tho  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retiring  from  Congress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
Kctting  up  a  dictatorship,  and  bafBing  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

"  The  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


tho(w  few  who  dfood  hero  to  defend  the  art*  of 
the  a<lministration,  wan  |ieculinr.  Our  (rovrm- 
ment  was  now  undergoing  a  test  in  a  new  par- 
tirulnr.  This  wnh  tho  llr*t  timo  that  the  ail- 
iMiiii>trutio.i  of  (he  government  hud  over  d<>- 
volved  upon  tho  Viee-l'resident.  Now,  ho  had 
railed  u|ion  the  |ieoplo  and  the  llouitu  to  adapt 
thenivelvc'S  to  that  contin)n.<nry,  and  support  tlid 
(■onsiitiition  ;  for  with  tho 'constitutional  fact' 
was  nssocinted  the  party  fact ;  and  whilst  lli« 
Pn'HJdeiit  was  not  a  party  chief  thero  was  a 
party  chief  of  the  iwrty  in  power.  Tlie  ques. 
tion  was,  whether  tnei-o  could  be  two  admini'«- 
trations — one,  a  constitutional  administration, 
by  the  Ptvsidcnt ;  and  tho  other  a  fmrty  uij- 
ministration,  exercised  by  a  l)arty  chef  in  tiie 
c;ifiit"l  ?  With  this  issue  iK'foro  him — whether 
the  President,  or  tho  party  leader — tho  chief  in 
the  White  House,  or  the  chief  in  tho  capitol — 
should  carry  on  tho  administration — ho  felt  it 
to  he  a  duty  which  ho  owed  to  the  government 
of  his  country  to  give  his  aid  to  tho  constitu- 
tional chief.  That  was  the  real  question  which 
had  perviided  all  our  contests  thus  far." 

Such  an  unparliamentary  reforcnco  to  Mr. 
Clay,  a  member  of  a  different  House,  could  not 
pass  without  reply  in  a  place  where  ho  could 
not  speak  for  himself,  but  where  his  friends 
were  abundant.  Mr.  Garret  Davis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, performed  that  ofBco,  and  found  in  tho 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Mr.  Clay  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing  (previous  to  his  sudden  adhesion  to  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  of  personal 
recrimination : 

"  Mr.  Garret  Davis  replied  to  the  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CusHiNo]  relating  to  tho  alleged  dictation 
of  the  ex-senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]. 
Tho  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  declared 
that  there  were  but  two  alternatives — one,  r. 
constitutional  administration,  under  the  lead  'J 
tho  President ;  and  the  other,  a  faction,  under 
the  lead  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  Such 
remarks  were  no  more  nor  less  than  calumnies 
on  that  distinguished  man ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  gentleman  what  principle  Mr.  Clay  had 
changed,  by  which  he  had  ootained  the  ill-will 
of  tho  gentleman,  after  having  had  his  support 
for  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  extra  session  ? 
He  asked,  Did  the  senator  from  Kentucky  bring 
forward  any  new  measure  at  the  extra  session  ? 
Did  ho  enter  upon  any  untrodden  path,  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  path  of  John  Tyler  ?  No,  was 
the  answer." 

Reverting  to  the  attacks  on  tho  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Gushing  considered  them  as  the  im- 
potent blows  of  a  faction,  beating  its  brains  out 
against  the  immovable  rock  of  tho  Tyler  gov- 
ernment : 
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It  VM  noir  ncsrly  two  yrarw  ulnrr  In  «<^- 
fnr(Unc«  with  a  voto  "f  tlw  ixripU',  n  ihiuipp 
i<>«)k  \<i\tut'  in  the  ailniiniHtrntinii  of  llu'  >."imti<- 
nit>nt.  Sinoc'  thnt  tiiin>,  iiii  inU'rincinc  wiir  liml 
iiri^en  ill  th«  doininntit  pnrty.  'I  lie  wiir  liiul 
now  Imti  piirnuffl  forn'  out  one  yi'iir  utrl  a  hnlf; 
hiit^  in  th«  inii|«t  of  it,  th(>  fnlrrul  povcrimii'm, 
with  itH  tiXiKl  mnKtitiition,  hiul  Mtood,  like  tia> 
cfvl  TenuiniiH,  (U'Cyiti^  tho  pro^irss  of  thoso 
who  were  riiKliinix  njfninst  it.  The  country  had 
K-rn  one  party  throw  itmlf  a^aiiiHt  tin-  ininiov- 
iihlo  rock  of  tlic  constitution.  What  had  lu'oii 
tho  eonso(|Mcnpo?  Tiio  part"  tliui  Inirliii);  it- 
M'lf  against  thu  conKtitutioiml  rock  wax  danhtxl 
U>  atoms." 

Mr.  CuBhin);  did  not  conlliie  \m  attempts  to 
pain  adhon-nts  to  Mr.  TykT,  to  the  terrors  of 
denunciation!)  and  anathcnuifl :  ho  giiperaddcd 
tlie  seductive  orpunicnts  of  jwrsuasion  and  en- 
ticement, and  carried  his  overtures  so  far  as  to 
lie  charged  with  putting  up  tho  administration 
favor  to  auction,  and  soliciting  bidders.  lie 
had  Haid : 

"  Now  ho  would  suppose  a  man  callc<l  to  bo 
President  of  tho  United  States.  It  nuittered 
not  whether  ho  was  elected,  or  whether  tho 
office  devolved  upon  him  by  contingencies  con- 
templated in  tho  constitution.  lie  was  Presi- 
dtnl.  What,  then,  was  his  first  duty  ?  To 
consider  how  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
(Mr  C.)  thought  tho  President  was  bound  to 
look  around  at  tho  facts,  and  see  by  what 
circumstances  ho  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
might  talk  of  treason ;  much  had  been  said  on 
tliat  subject ;  but  the  question  for  tho  individual 
who  might  happen  to  bo  President  to  consider 
was.  How  is  the  government  to  be  carried  out  ? 
By  whose  aid  ?  He  (Mr.  Gushing)  would  say 
to  that  party  now  having  the  m  ijority  (and 
whom,  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
more  important  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
j'ave  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  aid 
j.om  their  adversaries.  If  the  whigs  continue 
to  blockade  tho  wheels  of  tho  government,  he 


Thin  WMt  th''  flr«f  llmr  In  lli(«  hi»f..rv  i>f  anv 
civiliztMloiiuiitry  that  a  ffov<nuiient  lm<l,  thrmiph 
till-  jHT'on  of  iti  »<'kii'>wli'd;;rd  IcndiT — a  iiinn 
dxiiii:  most  of  il-t  H(N>akini;,  iiihI  iini<'h  of  jH 
ihinklM.r  •  stalUt'd  into  a  i>-iin'«i'iilntivc  ni^nrm- 
My,  un'l  iij^iily  I'lit  up  th  •  iKlmiiii-tr.viion  in 
the  common  market  to  the  highoMt  bidder," 

Hut  Mr.  ('iishin;;  cljd  not  limit  himself  to  m- 
diietive  ft|iiiliiinc(s  in  turning  to  the  deinociaey 
for  Hupport  to  .Mr.  Tyler:  he  deult  out  denun- 
cialitm  to  them  also,  and  meiinced  them  with 
the  fate  of  tlic  shuttered  whip  party  if  they  did 
not  como  to  the  rescue.  On  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked : 

"The  pentlcnmn  aNo  told  the  ininority  thut 
they  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, unless  they  came  into  tlu'  ineasun  s  of 
be  Pr«>sident ;  but  it  yet  rciimined  to  l)e  seen 
whether  he  would  pet  a  bid.  .Iiulping  from  thu 
expression  of  opinion  by  tho  leading  "  >f 

tho  democratic  party,  he  (Mr.  T.) 
to  think  that  no  hid  wouhl  be  olt'ci  i 
ti(m  (if  that  party.     Ho  thoiipht,  f       -  ,  .- 

out,  in  various  (luarters,  tlmt  the  I'risulent 
would  (iltimately  have  to  resort  to  this  'consti- 
tutional fiul,'  to  defend  himself  apain.tt  a  larpo 
portion  even  of  that  jmrty.  Indeeil,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  bidders  from 
either  side." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  tho  administration  who 
would  yet  be  heard  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  u 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it.  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply : 

"  Ho  recollected  well — though  ho  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  and  not  prepared  to  takfc 
part  in  the  political  discu.ssions  of  the  day — 
that,  during  tho  administration  of  tho  distin- 
'uished  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 


trusted  that  the  democrats  would  be  patriotic    ^,,usett8  [Mr.  Adams]  there  arose  in  this  conn 


enough  to  carry  it  on, 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  whigs  to  come  to  the  support  of 
Jlr.  Tyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
turned  to  the  democracy.  This  open  attempt 
to  turn  from  one  part^-  to  the  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  get,  turned  upon  him  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  said : 

"  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  auctioneer  for  this  bankrupt  ad- 
ministration, and  he  took  it  that  the  gentleman 
would  Iw  entitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  effects. 


try  a  party,  who,  upon  the  bare  supposition 

(which  was  dispelled  on  an  examination  of  the 
acts) — upon  tho  bare  suspicion  that  there  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  another  distinguished  citizen  who 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory was  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  tho 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts — when  we  see, 
in  this  age  of  republican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry — coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  acting  as  the  organ 
of  tho  administratiou  on  this  floor — boldly 
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^liamclossly.  ninl  luililiisirmRly  ofTcrin;?  the 
ppoils  of  odico  n-i  a  coiisidenitiDn  fir  |)arty  sup- 
port. \VL'  iiiiiy  well  liiive  cause  for  nlann.  How 
iniiny  dfi-ksliips  were  there  in  Philudelphia  to 
lie  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ?  From  the  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  {ide-v.  aiti'r,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  he  directed  for  the  pur- 
pose r)f  operating  on  the  cominjf  pi'esidcntial 
contest.  Who,  now,  would  charj^e  the  whi);; 
jiarty  with  shaping  their  nieasiu'es  with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  of  a  |!articnlar  individual,  after 
healing  the  bold  and  open  avowal  from  the  gen- 
tlenian  that  the  present  administration  would 
shape  their  measures  for  thu  jiurpose  of  operat- 
inj5  on  the  coming  contest  ?  Hut  (said  Mr.  T.) 
there  was  Pomething  exceedingly  ridiculous  in 
the  idea  of  the  administration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too  ! — coming  into  the  lleprcsentative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  lor 
the  Presidenc}'  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  millions  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
joined  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energj'  with  which  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  Avhich  he  wooed  the 
other,  bi'ought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  cutting — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  from  Jlr.  Thompson : 

"  The  gentleman  exulted  in  the  fate  of  the 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  their  paity  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  little 
mortification  and  regret  when  he  saw  the  ban- 
ner under  which  he  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  eo  many 
years? " 

Foremost  of  the  whigs  in  zeal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Cushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wait  upon  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  formally  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  Gene- 
ral Harrison  died — Mr.  Tyler  became  President 
and  quit  the  whigs :  Mr.  Cushing  quit  at  the 
same  time;  and  not  content  with  quitting, 
threw  all  the  obloquy  upon  them  which,  for 
fifteen  years,  ho  had  lavished  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  he  reversed 
hLs  conduct  in  all  the  measures  of  Lis  life,  and 


without  giving  a  reason  for  the  change  in  « 
single  instance.  Mr.  Garret  Davis  summed  up 
these  changes  in  a  scathing  peroration,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  gentleman  occupies  a  sti-ange  position 
and  puts  forth  extraordinary  notions,  consider- 
ing the  measures  and  principles  which  he  al- 
ways,  until  the  commencement  of  this  adminis- 
tration, advocated  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability 
I  had  read  many  of  his  speeches  before  1  knew 
him.    I  admired  his  talents  and  attainments; 
I  approved  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  anil 
was  instructed  and  fortified  in  my  own.    But 
he  is  wonderfully  metamorphosed ;  and  I  think 
if  he  will  examine  the  matter  deliberately,  Im 
will  find  it  to  be  quite  as  true,  that  he  has 
broken    his  neck    politically  in  jumping  his 
somersets,  ?s  that '  the  whig  party  has  knocked 
out  its  brains  against  the  fixed  fact.'     He  tells 
us  that  party  is  nothing  but  an  association  of 
men  struggling  for  power;   and  that  ho  con- 
temns measures — that  measures  are  not  princi- 
ples.   The  gentleman  must  hivve  been  readiiij;; 
the  celebrated  treatise, '  The  Prince,'  for  sucii 
dicta  are  of  the  school  of  Machiavelli ;  and  his 
siidden  and  total  abandonment  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  was  as 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whig,  good  and  true, 
proves  that  he  had  studied  his  lesson  to  some 
purpose.    At  the  extra  session  of  1837,  he  op- 
posed the    sub-treasury  in  a  very  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  passages :  '  )Vo 
are  to  have  a  government  paper  currency,  re- 
cognizable by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  employed  in  its  dealings ;  but  it  is 
to  be  irredeemable  government  paper.'     '  If  the 
scheme  were  not  too  laughingly  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  arguing  about  it  seriously ;  if  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  government  pa]-.er  currency  had  not 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  I  might  discuss  it  as  a  question  of  po- 
litical economy.     But  I  will   not  occupy  the 
committee  in  this  way.    I  am  astounded  at  the 
fatuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  think  of  any 
such  project.'    This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sub- 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unscrupulous  advocat'j 
of  the  exchequer,  a  measure  embodying  both 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  organized  gov- 
ernment bank,  and  fraught  with  more  frightful 
dangers  than  his  own  excited  imagination  had 
pictured  in  the  whole  three  years. 

'■  lie  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
a  United  States  bank.  He  characterized  'the 
refusal  of  the  late  President  (Jackson)  to  sign 
the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  to  be  in  defiance  and  violation 
of  the  popular  will,'  and  characterized  as  felicit- 
ous the  periods  of  time  when  we  possessed  a 
national  bank,  and  as  calamitous  the  periods 
that  we  were  without  them,  saying — '  Twice  for 
long  periods  of  time,  have  we  tried  a  national 
bank,  and  in  each  period  it  has  fulfilled  its  ap> 
pointed  purpose  of  supplying  a  safe  and  equal 
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fiirrencv.  and  of  refitilatin^  and  controllinfr  tlio 
ISS11C8  of  tlic  .State  banks.  Twice  liave  we  tried 
for  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
Viank,  and  each  of  these  exiieriinenta  lias  la-en  a 
season  of  disaster  and  confusion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
he  has  denied  that  ho  was  ever  the  supporter 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  .States,  and  is  now  one 
di'  the  most  rabid  revilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

"  He  was  for  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill ;  and  he  has 
abandoned,  and  now  contemns  it.  No  man  has 
l)ecn  more  frequent  and  unsparing;  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  General  Jackson ;  and  now  he  is 
the  sycophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero,  lie 
was  the  unilinching  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  ind  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
ministration has  not  only  resorted  to  the  most 
flagitious  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  but  has  re- 
newed every  other  assault,  open  or  insidious,  of 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn  upon  Con- 
gress, which  he,  at  the  time,  so  indignantly  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  extrcmest  parasites  of 
executive  power.  John  Tyler  vetoed  four  acts 
of  Congi-ess  which  the  gentleman  had  voted  for, 
and  strange,  by  his  subtle  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  the  vetoes  ;  and  most  strange,  when 
the  House,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
tlie  constitution,  voted  again  upon  the  measures, 
his  vote  was  recorded  in  their  favor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  very  vetoes  of  which  ho  had  just  been 
the  venal  advocate." 

This  versatility  of  Jlr.  Cushing,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
developed  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
had  condemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
(Jeneral  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeas- 
ured denunciation  for  that  act :  now  he  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
even  when  those  vetoes  condemned  his  own 
votes,  and  when  they  condemned  the  fiscal  bank 
charter  which  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
and  arranged  for  Congress.  Ho  became  the 
champion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,  defending  them  in  all  things  j  but  now  in 
attackiiig  Mr.  Clay  whom  he  had  so  long,  and 
until  so  recently,  so  closely,  followed  and  loudly 
applauded,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
denunciations  of  that  gentleman's  friends. 


CHAPTKR    CXXI. 

NAVAL  KXI'KNDITrnES.  AM). ADMINISTIl.VTloS 
ATTEMl'TS  AT  liKl'DU.M:   AUUi:TIVK 

TiiF,  annual  appropriation  for  this  hraniMi  of  the 
senice  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  otli- 
cers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500 ;  and  Mr.  SlidoU 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
CO  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Ilenshaw,  during  his 
brief  administration  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate,  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  interest 
on  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself,  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  reformation 
of  abuses.    Jlr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

"  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  sec  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs ;  that  he  had  long  believed 
that  wo  should  have  a  peace  establishment  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army;  and  that  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  each  should  bo 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  navy  had  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  He  urged  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  the  propriety  of  reduc- 
ing still  further.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proposed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way  that  wo  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  complement  of  men  re- 
quired for  each  ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  Ho 
read  a  table,  showing  that  in  the  British  service, 
first  class  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
peace  had  on  board  (officers,  men,  and  marines) 
b8G  men,  whilst  the  same  class  in  our  service 
had  on  board  1,200,  officers,  men,  and  marines 
— near  one-third  more  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  than  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  table  showed  about  the  same  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  size.  Ho  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  ofiicers  should  be  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  shape  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment.  He  was  desirous  of 
having  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  expendi 
turcs  properly  regulated.    This  branch  of  thv 
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service,  tofrethcr  with  the  nrmy,  were  the  (jrcHt 
Boiircc's  of  oxpi'iulitiirL'.  He  read  a  tahic,  show- 
infr  the  ex|)fn(litiirc'8  of  these  branches  of  the 
piil)lic  Pervice  fioin  1S21  to  1842,  as  follows: 
('$2:i5.()(J(l.fM>0.)  He  said  tlic  country  would  be 
iistonislied  to  see  the  iniinensc  sums  expended 
en  the  army  and  navy;  and,  as  he  tiioupht, 
without  any  adequate  return  to  the  countrj-. 
He  could  see  no  advantage  to  the  country  from 
this  immense  expenditure — no  adequate  return. 
He  was  aware  of  the  ex-cuse  made  for  it — the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text— an  excuse  for  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasmy  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
bemuch  more  profitably  to  the  country  employed 
in  other  occupations.  He  alluiled  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
jirotoction  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea ;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  expenditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
cast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar — that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  there  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  in  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shape  it  as  to  make  a  regular  peace  establish- 
ment." 

The  member  from  Tennessee  was  entirely 
right  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  formed,  was  nowhere  de- 
relopcd.  It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marine — others  a  commercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  commerce ;  while, 
in  fiict,  it  is  a  political  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged :  that  reason,  pur- 
sued into  its  constituent  parts,  would  always  in- 
volve two  inquiries,  and  both  of  them  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  dangers  in  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  different  seas,  the  amount  of 
danger  must  be  considered :  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  the  changing  state  of  the 
world.  The  great  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  squadrons  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  that  danger  were 
eent  there :  since  the  extirpation  of  the  pirati- 
cal powers  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
danger  to  commerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
protection  ;  yet  larger  squadrons  are  sent  there 


I  than  ever.  Formerly  there  was  piracy  in  the 
'  ^Vest  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  there  . 
now  tliere  is  no  piracy,  and  no  protection  nccl- 
ed,  and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  watch  those 
islands.  So  of  other  places.  There  is  no  dan{;er 
in  many  places  now  in  which  there  was  m\irh 
formerly ;  and  where  we  have  most  commerce 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.  This  protection,  the 
object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  is  only  re- 
quired against  lawless  or  barbarian  powers; 
such  powers  require  the  presence  of  some  ships 
of  war  to  restrain  their  piratical  disposition. 
The  great  powers  w^hich  recognize  the  laws  of 
nations,  need  no  such  negotiators  as  men-of-war. 
They  do  not  commit  depredations  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  they  do 
injury  to  commerce  it  is  either  accidental,  or 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  right:  and  in 
either  case  friendly  ministers  arc  to  negotiate 
and  the  political  power  to  resolve,  before  cannon 
are  fired.  Here  then  is  the  measure  of  a  peace 
establishment :  it  is  in  the  number  and  power 
of  the  barbarian  or  half-barbarian  powers  which 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
whose  lawless  propensities  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment. 
There  are  but  few  of  these  powers  at  present — 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago, 
and  can  only  be  found  by  goinpr  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe — and  are  ol  no  force  when 
found,  and  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
cruisers.  As  for  the  squadrons  kept  up  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  coast,  Brazil,  and 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reason, 
and  against  all  reason — ^have  nothing  to  do  but 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  come  home- 
to  be  replaced  by  another  for  another  three 
years :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  reJorm. 
Better  far,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kep 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home,  spending 
their  money  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  and  just 
as  serviceable  to  commerce.  As  for  the  home 
squadron,  that  was  established  by  law,  without 
reason,  and  should  be  suppressed  without  delay : 
and  as  for  the  African  squadron,  that  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty  to  please  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  should 
have  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  five  years' 
obligation  to  keep  it  up  had  expired. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  spoke  to  the  body  of 
the  v'«se,  and  \vith  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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uid  a  friendly  f  Hslinp;  to  the  navj- — but  not  such 
feeling  as  could  win!*  at  its  abuses.    He  said : 

"  lie  trusted  he  was  the  ver"  last  person  who 
would  detract  from  the  well-merited  fame  of  the 
navy  ;  but  he  had  another  rule  of  action ;  he 
would  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  as  to  check,  if  possible,  what  lie  be- 
lieved the  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  money:  and  he  referred  gentlemen,  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  that  there  was 
extravagance  in  the  expendit\ircs,  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  facts 
which  stared  them  in  the  face  from  every  quar- 
ter justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
gross  extravagance.  Mr.  H.  referred  to  various 
'terns  of  expenditure,  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  extravagance." 

'  Jlr.  Ilamlin  pointed  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
constantly  augmenting  in  a  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  as  the  public  good  re- 
quired : 

"  He  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
turns, to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  in  idleness.  He 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  any  officer  of  the 
navy  ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
the  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employed  or  not  j — but  he  a.skcd  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  naval  officers,  as  regulated  by 
statute,  and  the  number  now  in  existence." 

This  was  said  before  the  naval  school  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  that  school, 
enough  are  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
navy.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coming  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
and  demanding  more  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  eervicf^  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  Illegal  appointments  have  ceased,  but 
the  evil  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  some  items  of  extrava- 
gance, one  of  which  he  summed  up,  showing 
Ks  the  result  that  $2,142  07  was  expended  at 
one  hospital  in  liquors  for  the  "  sick,"  and  $10,- 
288  53  for  provisions :  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"The  amount  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  year  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
mander of  this  little  squadron,  was  five  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothing  to  induce  the 
House  to  restrict  the  appropriations.  Mr,  H. 
said  he  would  go  for  the  amendment.     Ho 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  the  drafts  thi"ii) 
leeches  were  making  on  the  'J'reasury.  His 
principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  rail 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  he  trusted  that  now  that  they  hnd  the 
opportunity  they  would  redeem  them.  He  wns 
from  a  commereial  State,  and  wouid  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce  ;  but  he  did  not  imderst.ind  how- 
commerce  could  be  benefited  or  protected  by 
suffering  this  enormous  and  prolligate  waste  oi" 
public  money  to  be  continued.  By  introducing 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  em[)loy  more  ships 
and  more  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abuses  in  the  navy  exjien- 
ditures,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  officers : 

"  There  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seemed  now  to  be  verifietl.  The  navy 
(said  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  the 
document  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hamlin]  showing  the  expenditures 
of  the  Tlorida  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
duct as  was  described  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  Why,  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
llcnshaw)  extra  compensation  as  commander 
of  a  foreign  squadron,  and  the  Secretary  paid 
him  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  wa.s  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crept  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  II.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expended  for  the  navy.  AVe  have, 
said  he,  twice  as  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  the 
officers  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Hale  believed  we  had  too  many  navy- 
yards,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 

"Where  were  stationed  twenty-six  officers, 
at  an  expense  of  $30,000  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  anil  twelve  ordinary  seamen. 
This  yard  was  commanded  by  a  post-captain  ; 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perform  ?  Why,  just 
nothing.  What  had  the  commantlt-r  to  do  ? 
Why,  to  help  the  captain  ;  and  as  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  movement  ended  without  results,  and  so 
of  all  desultory  efforts  at  reform  at  any  time. 
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TllIUTY  YE.MUS-  VIEW. 


Abuses  in  tlie  expenditure  of  public  money  arc 
not  of  a  nature  to  Burremler  at  the  firet  Bum- 
P'jns,  nor  to  yield  to  any  thinpj  but  persevering 
and  powerful  cfTorts.  A  solitary  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rarely  accomplish  any  thinp. 
Tlie  ready  and  efficient  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jefferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  government — a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  principles,  but  of  admin- 
istrative talent,  to  know  how  to  apply  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  a  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— from  seventy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adminis- 
tration should  come  some  high-spirited  and  per- 
severing young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse,  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — ^year  in,  and  year  out — until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise — one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
civil  and  diplomatic — and  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

CHINESE  MISSION  :  MR.  CUSHINO'S  APPOINT- 
MENT AND  NEOOTI.\TION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842-'3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  was  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism  and  objec- 
tion.   It  ran  thus : 

"  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
equal  reciprocity ;  the  said  sum  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  'An  act  providing  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.' "' 


This  bill  was  nnusual,  and  objectionable  in  nil 
its  features.  It  appropriated  a  gross  sum  to 
l)c  disposed  of  for  its  object  as  the  President 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  public  art 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  specific  appro- 
priations which  Mr,  JefFcrson  introduced  as  one 
of  the  great  lefomis  of  the  republican  or  demo- 
cratic party.  It  withdrew  the  settlement  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  the  Treasury 
officers,  governed  by  law,  to  the  President  him- 
self, governed  by  nis  discretion.  It  was  copieil 
from  the  act  of  July  1st,  1790,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  violation 
of  the  rule  which  condemned  gross,  and  required 
specific,  appropriations.  That  act  was  made  in 
the  infancy  of  our  government,  and  when  pre- 
liminary, informal,  and  private  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  before  public  negotiations  could 
be  ventured.  It  was  under  that  act  that  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  privately  authorized  by 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unofficial  in- 
terviews with  the  British  ministry  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  which  ended  in 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794.  Private  ad- 
vances were  necessary  with  several  powers,  in 
order  to  avoid  rebulT  in  a  public  refusal  to  treat 
with  us.  Great  latitude  of  discretion  was,  there- 
fore, entrusted  to  the  President ;  and  that  Presi- 
dent was  Washington.  A  gross  sum  was  put 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  shoiilr] 
deem  proper  for  its  object,  that  of  intercourso 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  to  account  for  such  part  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sum  as,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  made 
public,  and  he  was  limited  in  the  sums  he  migiii 
allow  to  $9,000  outfit,  and  Ig9,000  salary  to  a 
full  minister — to  04,500  per  annum  to  u  charge 
de  affaires — and  to  $1,350  to  a  secretary  of  le- 
gation. This  bill  for  the  Chinese  mission  was 
framed  upon  that  eaily  act  of  1790,  and  even 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  for  the  money 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppress  the 
items  of  the  expenditure,  when  he  should  judge 
it  proper.  The  bill  was  loose  and  latitudinous 
enough  to  shock  the  democratic  side  of  the 
House ;  but  not  enough  so  to  satisfy  its  friends ; 
and  accordingly  the  first  movement  was  to  en- 
largo  the  President's  discretion,  by  striking 
from  the  bill  the  word  "restrictions"  which 
applied  to  his  application  of  the  money.  3Ir. 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  informed  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  in- 
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stance  and  nocor;ling  to  the  wish  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  iState  (Mr.  Webster).  This  motion 
pave  rise  to  much  objertion.  Mr.  Meriwether, 
ii  inemVwr  f)f  tlie  coniniittic  whicli  had  reported 
the  bill,  spoke  first ;  and  said : 

"  lie  opposed  the  amenihuent.  If  lie  under- 
ptood  its  elfect,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mission 
n  ithont  any  restriction.  Tho  bill,  as  it  came 
f>-oin  the  Committee  on  Foreipn  Affairs,  plao.'d 
this  mission  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mis- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
the  whole  sum  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and 
control — wished  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  He  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
this  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  had  been  claimed  for  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
people  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
give  up  their  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
into  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
lie  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions, 
lie  knew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
S!40,000  was  to  be  expended,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Our  ministers  generally  receive  ^9,000  a  year 
salary,  and  ^9,000  outfit.  Now,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  China  $20,000  outfit,  and 
§20,000  more  salary.  The  minister  would  bo 
subject  to  no  expense,  would  go  out  in  a  na- 
tional vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
land  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Why  make  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  China  ?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French? 
Look  at  Turkey — a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  '$6,000  a  year.  He 
thought  if  $0,000  was  enough  for  the  seiTiccs 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
sum  would  be  suflBcicnt  for  any  minister  that 
might  be  sent  out  to  China,  When  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committee  should  have 
been  disposed  of,  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mission  to  China  upon  the  same  footing  with 
that  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remarks  Mr,  Meriwether  shows  it 
V,  as  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usual  specific  form,  leaving 
the  accountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settle- 
ment ;  but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  placed  their  objec- 
tions on  the  ground  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money : 
thus,  Mr.  J,  C.  Clark,  of  New  York : 

"  In  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
ground  of  objection  to  a  supply  bill,  that  the 


objector  has  no  ooiifidinco  in  tlie  niini^tiy. 
This  bill  jiroposi's  to  vost  in  tlu>  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  largo  diseretinn  in  the  cx- 
IK-'iidituri'  of  flirty  thousand  dolliirs  ;  and  1 
agree  with  my  frii'nd  from  (ieorgia  [Mr.  Mkui- 
wktiikr],  that  there  i.^  pooil  reas-tn  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  the  liis- 
bur.sement  of  any  money  not  imperiously  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pulilic  service.  1 
place  my  opposition  to  this  bill  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  President  and  some  of 
ins  official  advisers.'" 

5Ir.  Adams  replied  to  thes'j  ol  jeotions : 

"  lie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  the. 
time  of  the  House  in  arguing  the  propriety  of  a 
mission  to  Ciiina.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficient  on  that  point, 

"  lie  then  replied  to  tko  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  phced 
too  much  confidence  in  the  President,  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  made  without  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  he  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
applicable  to  other  diplomatic  appropriations, 
was  made  after  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restric- 
tions might  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations." 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
much  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  i)ermanent  mission.    He  said : 

"  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  appropriations  generally.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  matter  quictly,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner,  ^lould 
the  bill  pass  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
and  $9,000  outfit.  Pass  it  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Jlassachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Adajis],  and  $40,000  would  thereby 
bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exerutive — 
more  than  ho  fMr.  McK.)  was  willing  to  see 
placed  in  the  nands  of  any  President.  Ho 
should  be  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  But  the 
appropriation  was  only  a  beginning.  The  largest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  carry  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  our  country.  Then 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  size  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  lor  tlie  minis- 
ter;  and  this  $40,000  would  be  but  a  beginnbg 
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of  tJie  ('.xponKc.  lie  concliidfd  by  expressinp 
the  hope  tlmt  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  re- 
Btrirtions  coiitJiined  in  the  hill,  and  thcpehy  pIiKC 
the  whole  approiiriiition  at  the  disiKj.sal  of  the 
J'resideut,  woiihl  udI  juevail." 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  ISIuine,  expressed  it  us  his 
conviction,  tliat  we  slionld  possess  more  infor- 
mation before  bucIi  a  measure  as  that  offending 
a  minister  i)knipotentiary  to  Cliina  should  be 
adopted.  lie  should  prefer  having  a  commer- 
cial agent  for  tiic  present.  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — 80  votes  for 
it ;  55  against,  it.  The  previous  question  being 
called,  the  bill  was  then  passed  without  further 
debate  or  amendment — yeas  90  :  nays  .W.  The 
nays  were : 

"Messrs. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Archibald  II. 
Arrinpton,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack,  John  M.  Botts,  David  Bronson,  Milton 
Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Butler,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Campbell,  Zadock  Casey,  John  C.  Clark, 
Nathan  Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Benjamin  S. 
Cowen,  James  II.  Cravens,  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, Garrett  Davis,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  William 
P.  Fessenden,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Koger  L.  Gamble,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam L.  Goggin,  William  0.  Goode,  Willis  Green, 
William  A.  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr.,  Robert  M.  T.  Uunter, 
John  W.  Jones,  George  M,  Kcim,  Nathaniel  S. 
I  ittlcficld,  Abraham  McClellan,  James  J.  Mc- 
Kaj',  John  McKeon,  Albert  G.  Marchand, 
Alfred  Marshall,  John  ^laynard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  Moore,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R.  Reding,  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  C.  Sprigg, 
Edward  Stanley,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  Trotti." 

It  was  observed  that  Jlr.  Cushing,  though  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  and  a  close  friend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  upon  this 
bill — neither  speaking  nor  voting  for  or  against 
it:  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  it. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  Sir. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the 
reason  for  so  large  an  appropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  senatorial 
reporter  of  the  bill,  who  said  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  salary  of  the  minister,  or  agent,  together 
with  his  outfit,  should  exceed  ^18,000  per  an- 


nimi — the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  smh 
missir)ns.  Supposing  tlie  mission  to  ix-cupy  two 
years,  and  the  siuu  is  not  too  nuich,  and  the  ro. 
niotenuss  of  the  country  to  Ikj  negr>tiated  uitli 
justifies  the  full  appropriation  in  advance.  Mi, 
Wright  replied  that  the  explanation  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  him  :  tlie  compensation  to  an 
agent  ill  China  could  be  voted  annually,  and  an. 
plied  aunually,  as  conveniently  as  any  otjur. 
Mr.  Benton  objected  to  any  mission  at  all.  and 
especially  to  such  a  one  ca  the  bill  provided  for. 
He  argued  that — 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  treaty  with 
China,  was  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  our  trade 
with  that  country  had  been  going  on  well  with- 
out one  for  a  century  or  two,  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.  It  was  a 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple  and  elementary 
principle  of  '  here  is  one,''  and  '  there  is  the 
other  ' — all  ready-money,  and  hard  money,  or 
good  products — no  credit  system,  no  paper 
money.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  nothiiiir 
but  silver  dollars.  At  present  it  is  taking  some 
other  articles,  and  especially  a  goodly  quantity 
of  Missouri  lead.  This  has  taken  place  without 
a  treaty,  and  without  an  agent  at  $40,000  ex- 
pense. All  things  are  going  on  well  between 
us  and  the  Chinese.  Our  relations  are  purely 
commercial,  conducted  on  the  simplest  principles 
of  trade,  and  unconnected  with  political  views. 
China  has  no  political  connection  with  us.  She 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  American 
policy.  She  can  have  no  designs  upon  us,  or 
views  in  relation  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  need  of 
a  minister  to  watch  and  observe  her  conduct. 
Politically  and  commercially  the  mission  is  use- 
less. By  the  Constitution,  all  the  ministers 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate ;  but  thi,-; 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent,  aud 
sent  out  by  the  President  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  by  imposing  a  false 
name  upon  the  minister,  defraud  the  Senate 
of  their  control  over  the  appointment.  The 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  is 
to  be  moi-o  expensive  than  any  one  ever  sent 
from  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
known  in  our  country.  Nine  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outfit,  is  thu 
highest  compensation  known  to  our  service; 
yet  this  $40,000  mission  may  double  that 
amount,  and  still  the  minister  be  only  called  an 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  Senate 
out  of  its  control  over  the  appointment.  The 
bill  is  fraudulent  in  relation  to  the  compensation 
to  be  given  to  this  ambassadorial  agent.  No 
sum  is  fixed,  but  he  is  to  take  what  he  pleases 
for  himself  and  his  suite.  He  and  they  are  to 
help  themselves ;  and,  from  the  amount  allowed, 
they  may  help  themselves  liberally.  In  all 
other  cases,  salaries  and  compensations  are  fixed 
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by  law.  and  prndniitid  by  time ;  here  then- 
is  no  limit  of  i-itluT  moni'V  or  t\n\v.  Tliis 
miRHion  pot-s  by  tin-  jub — .§ Jli,(1u()  (or  the 
job — vitbont  ri'pirtl  to  time  or  cor^t.  A  sum- 
mer's work,  or  n  year's  work,  it  is  ail  the 
Bnmo  thing:  it  fa  a  job.  nnd  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  ennbli.'  n  peiuieinan,  wiio  loves  to 
travel  in  Europe  nnd  Asin,  to  extend  his  travels 
to  the  Celestial  F.mpire  lit  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  write  a  biMilv.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  is  a  fi-aud  upon  the  Trea- 
sury. In  all  cajes  of  foreign  missions,  except 
where  secret  services  are  to  be  performed,  and 
spies  and  informers  to  be  dialt  with,  the  oc- 
counts  are  settled  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
by  the  proper  accounting  ofliccrs  ;  when  secret 
services  are  to  be  covered,  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  are  paid  is  then  called  the  contingent 
foreign  intercourse  fund ;  and  are  settled  at  the 
State  Department,  upon  a  simple  ccrtiticate  from 
the  President,  that  the  money  Ins  been  applied 
according  to  its  intention.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  notorious  John  Henry  obtained  his 
^^OjOOO  during  the  late  war  ;  and  that  various 
other  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  secret  agents 
at  different  times.  To  this  I  do  not  object. 
Every  government,  in  its  foreign  intercourse, 
must  have  recourse  to  agents,  and  have  the 
Ixjnefit  of  some  services,  which  would  be  de- 
feated if  made  public ;  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, be  veiled  in  secrecy,  and  paid  for  privately. 
This  must  happen  in  all  governments ;  but  not 
BO  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese  mission.  Here, 
secrecy  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
his  secretary,  and  his  whole  suite,  are  t  >  receive. 
Not  only  what  they  may  give  in  bril)es  to 
Chinese,  but  what  they  may  take  in  pay  to 
themselves,  is  to  be  a  secret.  All  is  secret  and 
irresponsible  I  And  it  will  not  do  to  as.similate 
this  mission  to  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world,  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
sions to  revolutionary  countries.  Such  an  ana- 
logy has  been  attempted  in  defence  of  tliis 
mission,  and  South  American  examples  cited ; 
but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Inform'^l 
agencies,  with  secret  objects,  are  proper  to  revo- 
lutionary governments  ;  but  here  is  to  be  a 
public  mission,  and  nn  imposinj^  one — the 
grandest  ever  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
— To  attempt  to  assimilate  such  a  mission  to  a 
John  Henry  case,  or  to  a  South  American  agency, 
is  absurd  and  impudent ;  and  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  system  of  accountability  to  which  all  our 
missions  arc  subjected. 

"  The  sum  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
act  of  1790,  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed. 
That  act  appropriated  $40,000 :  but  for  what  ? 
For  one  mission  ?  one  man  1  one  agent  ?  one 
by  himself,  one  ?  No.  Not  at  all.  That  appro- 
priation of  1790  was  for  all  the  missions  of  the 
year — all  of  every  kind — public  as  well  as  secret: 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  for  one 
man.  The  whole  diplomatic  appropriation  in 
the  tine  of  Washington  is  now  to  be  given  to 
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one  man:  nnd  it  i*  known  pn'tty  well  who  11 
is  to  be.  Forty  thoiwand  dollars  to  enabli>  oim 
of  our  citizens  to  get  to  ri'kiiig,  and  tolmnip  ]\\i* 
bead  nineteen  times  on  tbi-  pvoiind,  to  get  (lie 
privilege  of  standing  iiji  in  the  presence  of  l:is 
n»ajest_v  <if  the  ce!e>ti:il  ein|iiiv.  And  this  ia 
our  work  in  the  last  night  of  this  Congnt^s. 
It  is  now  midnight:  and.  like  tlie  niiiliiight 
whieh  pri'ceded  tiic  departure  of  the  elder 
Adams  froM  the  goveninient,  the  whole  time  i« 
siHJiit  in  making  and  tilling  oflices.  Providing 
for  favorites,  and  feeding  out  of  the  public  erili, 
is  the  only  work  of  those  whose  brief  reign  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  already 
compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  undo  a  jiart  ol 
their  work.  The  bankrupt  act  is  repealed  by 
the  Congress  that  made  it ;  the  distribution  act 
has  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  if  they  bad 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  against 
the  States,  the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States, 
this  Chinese  mission,  and  all  the  other  acts,  would 
be  undone.  It  would  be  the  true  realization  of 
the  story  of  the  queen  who  unravelled  at  night 
the  web  that  she  wove  during  the  day.  As  it  is, 
enough  has  been  done,  and  undone,  to  characterize 
this  Congress — to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
Ulysses'  wife — not  because  (like  the  virtuous 
Penelope)  it  resisted  seduction — but  because, 
like  her,  its  own  hands  unravelled  its  own 
work.-' 

Mr.  Archer  i-cplicd  that  the  ignominious  pros 
trations  heretofore  required  of  foreign  minister* 
in  the  Imperial  Chinese  presence,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  thai 
the  Chinese  government  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  all  tho  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  and  this  mission  was  to  conclude 
the  treaty  which  she  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Benton  replied,  so  much  the  less  reason  for 
sendmg  this  expensive  mission.  We  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treatj',  and  we  have 
traded  for  generations  with  China  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  quarrel,  and  can  continue 
to  do  so.  She  extends  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty :  the  consul  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Parker,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
chant there,  can  have  that  treaty  copied,  and 
sign  it  for  the  United  States ;  and  deem  himseli 
well  paid  to  receive  the  fortieth  part  of  this 
appropriation.  Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  Gee  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  annual 
compensation,  and  moved  an  amendment,  that 
not  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  be  allowed  to  any  one  person  for  hia 
annual  compensation.  Mr.  Archer  concurred  io 
*he  limitation,  and  it  was  adopted.  Mr,  Benton 
then  returned  to  one  of  his  original  objections— 
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the  design  of  the  bill  to  cheat  the  Senate  out  of 
its  constitutional  control  over  the  appointment. 
lie  Rail!  the  Inn^uapc  of  the  bill  was  studiously 
anibipuous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  bo  a 
minister,  a  charge,  oran  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
lie  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
alone,  without  asking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Mr.  Archer  replied  that  he  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  ho  would  move  an  amend- 
ment that  might  obviate  the  difficulty ;  he  would 
move  that  no  agent  bo  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  yeas  ;  9  nays. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  and  no  appointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  va- 
cancy happening  in  the  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  It 
was  an  original  office  created  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  must  be  filled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  woys  open  to 
him— and  he  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  way — and  he  took  it.  In 
brief,  he  made  the  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  only  so  made  it,  but  sent  off"  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarcely  had  the  Senate  adjourned  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  convey  him :  and  m  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. This  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection. 
He  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
aay  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — receiving  but  two  votes  on  the  last 
trial.  All  the  obje<  lions  which  applied  to  him 
for  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  in 
Ibrce  for  the  Chinese  mission;  and  others  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
■not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
appointment.  It  was  not  a  vacancy  "  happen- 
ing "  in  the  rocess  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
tfl  l>c  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lest  the  public  interest  in  the 
meanwhile  should  sufl'er.  It  was  an  oflico 
created,  and  the  emolument  fixed,  during  tl.j 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress: consequently  he  wasconstitutionally  inter- 
dicted from  receiving  it  during  the  continuance 
of  that  term.  Ills  term  expired  on  the  third  of 
March :  he  was  constitutionally  ineligible  up  to 
the  end  of  that  day :  nnd  this  upon  the  words 
of  the  constitution.  Upon  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  the  constitution,  ho  was  ineligible  for 
ever.  The  reason  was,  to  prevent  corrupt  and 
subservient  legislation — to  prevent  members  of 
Congress  from  conniving  or  assisting  at  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prevent  Presidents  from  rewarding  legislative 
subservience.  Tested  upon  these  reasons  Mr. 
Cushing  was  ineligible  after,  as  well  as  before, 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term :  and 
such  had  been  the  practice  of  all  the  previous 
Presidents.  Even  in  the  most  innocent  cases, 
and  where  no  connivance  could  possibly  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  previous 
President  appoint  a  member  to  u  place  after  hi; 
term  expired,  which  he  could  not  receive  before 
it :  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  View.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cushing 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motives  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  to  forbid  his 
appointment.  Ho  had  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.  He  worked  for  him  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himself  to 
support  him — as  in  the  two  tariff*  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  which  he  voted, 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed:  for 
which  he  waa  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New 
York.*  There  was  besides  a  special  provision 
in  the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed  to 

*  "  Mr.  Orknger  observed  that  be  bad  a  few  words  to  IU17  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mostiachusetts  [Mr.  Cvshiiio].  When  lie 
reUected  that  that  gentleman  had  voted  for  every  bill  that  the 
President  bad  vetoed,  and  bad  then  defended  every  veto 
which  the  President  had  sent  them,  be  bad  been  not  a  little 
pnzzled  to  know  bow  to  derend  bis  poelUon.  The  gentleman 
was  like  a  man  be  saw  a  short  time  since  in  the  etrcua,  who 
came  forward  ready  dressed  and  equipped  to  ride  any  horse 
that  might  be  bronght  out  for  bim.  First  the  gentleman  fhnn 
Musachusetts  rode  the  bank  pony ;  and  that  having  run  to 
death,  he  mounted  the  veto  charger.  The  second  bank  road- 
ster, then  the  tariff  palfrey,  and  lastly,  the  stont-Unibcd  tarilT 
hunter,  were  mounted  In  their  turn  ;  and  the  veto  aniinalii 
were  as  complacently  mounted,  and  were  seated  with  as  mucli 
self-eatisfiiction.  The  gentleman  had  voted  for  avery  bill,  and 
then  had  Justified  every  veto,  and  every  act  of  e.\ecati<  (  na- 
croHchment  on  this  House." 
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prevent  the  npjiointment  from  lioinp  mndc  wifh- 
piit  the  ronciirn'iicc  of  tin-  Senate.  (Tlio  notirt- 
t(  tlio  procccdinps  in  thi>  Senate  when  tlie  hill 
which  rifwrn-d  into  that  law,  have  uliown  the 
tcrmH  of  tlint  provision,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
adoption.'^  It  is  no  answer  to  that  prefpiant 
nmendm-iii  to  eay  that  the  nomination  would 
bo  sent  in  at  the  next  session.  That  Reewion 
would  not  come  until  six  months  after  Mr. 
Gushing  had  sailed  I  not  until  he  Iiad  arrived 
at  his  post !  not  until  ho  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  between  him- 
Kelf  and  the  Senate!  and  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  $40,000  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  it ! 

Two  squadrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
reouisition  to  attend  this  minister.    The  Pacific 
Hquadron,  then  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  China,  to  meet  him : 
a  squadron  was  collected  at  Norfolk  to  convey 
him.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
frigate,  Missouri — the  frigate  Brandywine,  the 
sloop-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns ;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  for  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  commercial  treaty.    Mr.  Gushing  had 
a  craving  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
him:  the  magnificent  r.team  fHgate,  Missouri, 
was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.    Threading  the 
narrow  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Potomac 
River,  the  noblo  ship  ran  on  an  oyster  bank, 
and  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
officer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her  off.    The 
ir.inister  had  a  desire  to  sail  down  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, seeing  its  coasts,  and  landing  in  thv*  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administrar 
tion  deferred  to  his  wishes.    The  Missouri  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter ; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  fire  and 
bui-ned  up — baptizing  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  enormous  expense. 
The  minister  pioceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Egypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyance  to  Bom- 
bay, where  the  Norfolk  squadron  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.     The  Brandywine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her,  and 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Canton,  where, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  object,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
jetween  himself  and  "  Ching,  of  the  celestial 


dynasty.  Oovemor-'^cnenil  nf  th.it  part  of  the 
Ciiitral  Flnwcry  Kiuploin.''     Mr.  Cushin;;  in- 
forme*!  thi^i  (rovLTiidr  timt  lie  w.i*  <in  his  way  to 
.''eking,  to  deliver  a  letter  fron\  the  Pn'sident 
of  the  I'nitefl  States  to  the  Kinporor,  and  to  ih'- 
gotiate  ft  treaty  of  commerce  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  in(|uire 
after  the  health  of  the  august  Kniperor.   To  this 
Inquiry  Ching  answered  readily  that,  "At  the 
present  moment  the  great  Kniperor  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liapiiy  old  age  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  jwace  with  ail,  both  far  and  near : " 
but  with  rf'spcct  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permission  must  first  be  ob- 
tained.   "I  have  examined,"  he  says,  "and  find 
that  every  nat'on's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Central  Flower/  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Peking,  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Emperor,  has  ever  been  required  to 
wait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  frontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  clearly 
memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  request  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."    With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  necessity  for  it — that  ChiuA 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundred 
years  in  peace  and  friendship  without  a  treaty 
— that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  tho 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty 
wa.s  necessary  to  establish  relations  after  a  war ; 
and  that  the  United  States,  having  had  no  war 
with  China,  had  no  need  f()r  a  treaty,    lie  sui>- 
poses  that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  cue  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent,  but  unnecessary, 
and  urges  against  it : 

"  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of  perpetual  peace,  in- 
asmuch as  it  relates  to  discoursing  of  good  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  excellent ;  and 
it  may  seem  right,  because  h  has  heard  that 
England  has  settled  all  the  particulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  nations  arc  not  ,he  same,  for 
England  had  taken  up  s>^nia  agaiust  China  for 
several  years,  and,  in  '  ^ginning  to  deliberate 
upon  a  treaty,  these  two  nations  could  )aot  avoid 
suspicion ;  therefore,  they  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  •dirm  their  good  faith  j 
but  since  your  honoi  nation,  from  the  com 
mencement   of  con...- rcial    intercourse   with 
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Oliinii,  (Iiiriiif;  n  poricxl  ot  iwo  liiin<lr(><l  yi'aw, 
nil  till'  iiicrcliiuits  who  liiivc  coiiie  to  Cimti'ii.on 
the  line  Imml,  Imvi-  ottftTvoil  the  laws  of  Cliiiia 
witliDiit  any  (liHn<;rc't'ini'nt,  luul  on  the  oIIht. 
till  It!  lias  liei'n  no  failnrt-  of  tn-atinp  tliem  with 
coiirtc'Hy.  HO  that  then!  Ihih  not  bw'ii  the  Blinhtcst 
room  for  iliMconI;  nn<l,  sinre  the  two  iiations 
an-  at  jiraco.  what  in  the  necessity  of  iii>;otlat- 
inn  a  tnaty?  In  the  commenceniont.  Knfrlaml 
wau  not  at  ik'iu'u  with  ('hina;  and  when  after- 
warils  these  two  nations  bt'^jan  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  \wncv,  it  was  inillsi)ensahlu  to  establish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  oppogo 
a  Carrier  to  future  diflicidties.  1  have  nov  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  deeiro  the  honoi*  bic 
j)lenipotentlary  maturely  to  consider  it.  Your 
iionorable  nation,  with  Franco  and  England,  are 
the  three  groat  foreign  nations  that  como  to 
the  south  of  China  to  trade.  Hut  the  trade  of 
America  and  England  witli  China  is  very  great. 
Now,  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  has  changed 
the  old  established  duties,  many  of  which  have 
l>ecn  essentially  diminished,  and  the  customary 
expenditures  (exactions  ?)  Iiave  been  abolished. 
Your  honorable  nation  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  England ;  and,  from  the  time  of  this 
change  in  the  tariff,  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
have  flowed  through  the  channels  of  free  trade, 
among  the  people,  and  already  has  your  nation 
been  bedewed  with  its  advantages.  The  honor- 
able plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to  look  at 
<ind  consider  that  the  Great  Emperor,  in  liis 
'enicncy  to  men  from  afar,  has  issued  edicts 
commanding  the  merchants  and  people  peace- 
ably to  trade,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
the  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty,  polished, 
and  empty  words,  to  alter  these  unlimited  ad- 
vantages." 

In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  British  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  British  government  had  so  de- 
termined it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
for  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, and  had  been  so  declared  by  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  spocch  communicating  the 
treaty  f'^  Parliament.  "  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
lor  any  exclusive  advantages.  It  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  favor  should  be  shown  to  the 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  na- 
tions." There  was  really  no  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  which  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them ;  and  if  one  was  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  a  resident 
of  China,  and  now  commlasioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  in 


Mr.  Ciishing's  mission,  and  the  nudiuiii  of  hi* 
communications  with  ilie  Chinese;  ami  actually 
the  mail  of  business  who  did  the  butiiness  iri 
conducting  the  negotiations,  lint  Mr.  Cu'-hin;; 
jierseveres  in  his  design  to  go  i  Peking,  nlkj;. 
ing  that,  "  Ho  deems  himself  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  government  to  do  so."  Chiii3 
replies  that  he  has  rereived  the  inijierial  onkr 
"  to  stop  and  soothe  him."  Ching  also  inforin-i 
him  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ne- 
gotiated, not  at  Peking  but  at  Canton,  and  aUo 
its  duj)licate  with  Portugal,  and  that  a  copy  of 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  ut 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
American  merchants.  In  his  anxiety  to  pn.. 
vent  a  fore.jn  ship-of-war  from  apiiroachin;: 
Peking,  the  Chinc.se  governor  intimated  that. 
if  a  treaty  was  indispensable,  a  commi.ssioiiLr 
might  como  to  Canton  for  that  purpose ;  and  on 
inquiry  from  Mr.  dishing  how  long  it  wouiti 
take  to  send  to  Peking  and  get  a  return,  Ching 
answered,  three  months — the  distance  being  so 
great.  Mr.  Gushing  objects  to  that  delay — de- 
clares ho  cannot  wait  so  long,  as  the  sea.son  for 
favorable  navigation  to  approach  Peking  luuy 
elapse ;  and  announces  his  determination  tc  pro- 
ceed at  once  in  the  Brandy  wine,  without  waiang 
for  any  permission ;  and  declares  that  a  refusal 
to  receive  hira  would  be  a  national  insult,  and  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  from  lii.s 
letter : 

"Under  those  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  propose  to  open  to 
me  the  inland  road  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  my 
waiting  here  until  the  favorable  monsoon  for 
proceeding  to  the  north  by  sea  shall  have  passed 
away,  and  as  I  cannot,  without  disregard  of  the 
commands  of  my  government,  permit  the  season 
to  elapse  without  pursuing  the  objects  of  my 
mission,  I  shall  immediately  leave  Macao  in  the 
Brandywine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  pui- 
Buing  this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  tenor 
of  the  several  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  Excellency.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  any  very  par- 
ticular desire  that  I  should  remain  here,  it 
would  have  caused  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  arri- 
val, or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  legation ;  since,  in  order  that  no 
proper  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  Chinese  gov 
emment  should  be  lefl  unobserved,  notice  was 
duly  given  last  autumn,  by  tho  consul  of  tha 
United  States,  that  my  goverament  had  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  China.    The  omission  of 
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inasmuch   as 


th<"  court  to  tako  ciihor  of  tlu'so  stfi>«  ^pcm*  to  | 
indictitu  cx[H>ctati<>n.  on  it-*  purt,  tlmt  I  hIioiiIiI  j 
probuljly  luml  at  kuidu  itort  iii  tlii>  u<<rtli.''  i 

That  is  to  Hay,  at  fonio  part  in  the  Ytillnw  Sea,  i 
or  its  rivrr  m-arc-t  to  IVkinp.  This  nniKt  have  ' 
been  a  mode  of  reasoning  now  to  (iovcrnor 
Chinfr,  tlmt  an  omission  to  provide  fur  Mr. 
Ciisiiinp;  at  the  port  where  fiir('i;fnerH  wiro  re- 
reived,  Klioiihl  imply  a  license  P>r  him  to  land 
whcro  tlicy  were  not,  except  on  exprest",  \ni]HTial 
permission.  Much  as  ChinRinust  have  Ix'on  as- 
tonished at  this  American  loj;ic,  ho  must  have 
been  still  more  so  at  the  penalty  announced  for 
disregarding  it!  nothing  less  than  "national  in- 
sult," and  "just  cause  of  war."  For  the  letter 
coutinues ; 

"  Besides  which,  your  Excellency  is  well 
aware,  that  it  is  neither  the  custom  in  China, 
nor  consistent  with  the  high  character  of  its 
Sovereign,  to  dec  ne  to  receive  the  endjassies 
of  friendly  states.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would 
among  AVestern  States  be  considered  an  act  of 
national  insult,  and  a  juiit  cause  of  war." 

This  sentence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Cush- 
inj^'s  Chinese  mission,  is  copied  from  his  own  oflB- 
cial  despatches  ;  so  that,  what  would  Ije  incredi- 
ble on  the  relation  of  others,  becomes  undenia- 
ble on  his  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
of  war,  for  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Peking ! 

Mr.  Gushing  justifies  his  refusal  to  negotiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  had  done,  and 
not  being  governed  by  the  ceremony  observed 
in  his  cose,  on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  analogous — that  Great  Britain 
had  chastised  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ob- 
served with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British 
minister.  This  intimation,  as  impertinent  as 
unfeeling,  and  as  oflensive  as  unfounded,  was 
thus  expressed: 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating upon  all  things  relative  to  the  perpetual 
peace  and  fV-iendship  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  the  late  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rules  of  politeness  and 
ceremony  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  doubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
them  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government,  in  the 
iir.st  instiuice,  to  subject  the  people  of  China  to 


all  the  rnlnmitie'*  of  war.  and  e'«p<'<'inlly  to  »nkc 
{MMseKMiiiii  of  *oine  inliuid  on  the  ntnxt  ofChinu 
ai*  a  |iia4-e  of  rcHidrtice  for  its  niiiii<t<T.  I  can- 
not Kiippose  that  liie  inipenal  ^oxTiinicni 
wi'>lu's  till'  riiilfd  .'^tiiti's  to  (III  thix.  r»'rtiiinly 
no  fueli  wish  is  cnterlitint'd  at  present  by  thr 
Cnitecl  States,  which,  aniniiilcd  with  tlie  most 
amieable  seiitiinetit.s  towards  (Miina,  fols  as- 
sured of  iK'iiig  met  with  corresponding  deport- 
ment on  the  purt  of  Ciiina." 

The  Brandywine  during  this  timu  was  .still  at 
Macao,  the  port  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  oidy  allowed  to  come;  but 
Mr.  Cushinp,  following  up  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  dire'-ted  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  'nner  port,  and  sail  up  ♦()  Whampoa  j 
and  also  to  require  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
to  Im)  fired.  Against  this  entrance  the  Cninesc 
government  remonstrated,  as  Ix-ing  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  contrary  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  nego- 
tiated their  treaty,  and  contrary  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  which  only  i)ermitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one  petty 
officer :  and  if  the  Brandywine  had  not  entered, 
he  forbids  her  to  come  ;  and  if  she  had,  requires 
her  to  depart :  and  as  fur  the  salute,  he  declares 
ho  has  no  means  of  firing  it ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expressed 
himself  with  animation  and  feeling  on  this  8ul>- 
ject,  at  the  indignity  of  violating  their  laws, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  paying  him  a  compli- 
ment— for  that  was  the  only  alleged  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywine.  He 
wrote : 

"  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Brandywine 
coming  up  to  Whampoa.  The  Bogue  makes  an 
outer  portal  of  Kwang  Tung,  where  an  admiral 
is  stationed  to  control  and  guard.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowed  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settled  law 
of  the  land,  made  a  long  time  past.  Whampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  men-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  whole  design  of  merchantmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  prepared  to  fight, 
if  they  enter  the  river,  fright  and  su.spicion  will 
easily  arise  among  the  populace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  Furthermore, 
the  two  countries  are  just  about  deliberating 
upon  peace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  hav3 
a  man-of-war  enter  the  river,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  good  faith  and  cultivating  good  feel- 
ing, has  not  a  little  the  aspect  of  distrust. 
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Ainotipr  tlii>  nrtii'U-H  nf  tlii>  roiniiii'i'cinl  rein  1 1  a- j 
lioiiM  it  is  iirox  iili'il,  tliut  III!  Kiipli»li  ptvcrniiii'iit  i 
\HNM-I  simll  )n'  itliotvcd  III  rt'iniiin  ul  inn'linr  itl 
Wliikiii|H)n,  ami  tliut  n  (li'|iiily  mIiiiI!  Ik;  npiioiiitcil 
to  control  tli4>  scuiiii-ii.  'Itiu  <l('^iKtl  ol'  tills,  it 
Man  I'vidi'iit,  was  to  put  an  eml  to  «lrili',  uikI 
i|Ut'll  (lis|iiitt's.  ttiit  tliin  vessel  im  a  small  one, 
ointainiti^  but  Ccw  ti'oo|is,  ami  iiiori'oviT  iiriii^'rt 
n  in'tly  utilccr,  so  tliat  it  m  a  iiiattir  of  liiit  lit- 
tle n)iiRe(|ueii<'e,  one  way  or  another.  If  your 
I'oiintry'rt  man-of-war  Itranilywine  contains  livf.- 
Iinmlrcd  and  more  troojiH,  sliu  hits  al^o  u  pro- 
nortioiiately  lar^e  nnmlier  uf  guns  in  her,  and 
iirin);s  n  comnioilore  in  her;  she  is  In  truth  far 
ditlercnt  from  the  government  vessel  of  the 
llritirth,  and  it  is  inexpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river;  and  them  arc,  in  tlie  nsiiect  of  the 
allair,  many  tliin(;s  nut  agreeable." 

NevcrthcIesB  Mr.  Cuhhing  reiiuired  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port,  to  demand  a  returii- 
Hnluto  of  twcnty-ono  gnns,  and  permission  to 
the  American  cominodoro  to  make  his  compli- 
mcnta  in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
governor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus  : 

•'  When  your  Kxcullcncy  first  nrrivcd  in  the 
Central  Flowerj'  Land,  you  were  unacquainted 
with  her  laws  and  prohibitions — that  it  was 
iipainst  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
river.  Having  jjreviously  received  the  public 
otiicer's  (Cushing's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fully  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  bo  detained  outside. 
Your  Excellency's  present  coming  up  to  Ulen- 
heim  reach  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previously  to  his  Excellency 
Cushing  had  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  ginis,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [not]  tally  with  the  customs  of 
China.  Your  Excellency  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  have  the 
salute  performed  here ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  tiring  twenty -one  guns  ;  and  how  can 
wo  imitate  your  country's  custwm  in  the  num- 
ber, and  make  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  the  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passage  vessel,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  river ;  nor  was  there  any 
salute.     This  is  evidence  plain  on  this  matter. 

■'  Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  good  intention  ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  tliat  whenever  officers  from 
other  countries  arrive  upon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  oonunauds,  cannot  hold  any 


private  inU'rcourmi  w  iih  thorn  ;  nor  ran  n  d»'pi» 
ty,  not  having  reccivtd  n  sp«'ciiil  ccpiinni'sioii 
from  the  superior  olllccru,  have  any  private  ui 
tcrcourwe  with  fortivrn  finictionaricH.  It  will 
consc(|ucntly  Ix'  iiii-x|K><lient  that  your  Kxrcj. 
lency  (uliosu  sciitiriitnts  are  h>  polite  and  cor- 
dial) and  1,  the  acting  g(jvcrnor,  siioiild  have  uii 
intcr\ii'W  ;  for  it  is  M(;ainBt  the  hcttleil  lawn  of 
the  land." 

Iliiving  thus  violateil  the  laws  and  oustonn 
of  China  in  sending  the  Uramlywine.  Mr.  Cu-li. 
ing  follows  it  up  w  itii  threats  and  menaces — a^- 
Kumos  the  attitude  of  an  injured  and  insultei] 
minister  of  jieace — and,  for  the  sake  of  Chimi, 
regrets  what  may  happen.  In  this  vein  hu 
writes : 

''  It  is  customary,  among  all  the  nations  of  tlu' 
West,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  country  to 
visit  the  ports  of  another  in  time  of  peace,  and, 
in  doing  so,  for  the  comuiodore  to  exchange  sa- 
lutes with  the  local  authorities,  and  to  pay  his 
compliments  in  person  to  the  principal  publin 
functionary.  To  omit  these  testimonies  of 
good  will  IS  considered  as  evidence  of  a  hostile, 
or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeling.  ]Jut  your 
Jvxce"  'ucy  says  the  provincial  government  hii,< 
no  auiliority  to  exchange  salutes  with  Commo- 
dore Parker,  or  to  i-eceive  a  visit  of  ceremony 
from  him.  And  1  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  China,  that  such  is  the  fact.  China  will  linil 
it  very  difficult  to  remaui  'n  pence  with  any  of 
tlic  gieat  States  of  the  "West,  so  long  as  her  pro- 
vincial governors  are  prohibited  either  to  give 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  tliat  peace,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  national 
intercourse.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  express 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  powerful 
province  of  Kwang  Tung,  the  i)resence  of  a  sin- 
gle ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  apprehension 
to  the  local  government.  Least  of  all,  should 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  referenc' 
to  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unless  ill-treat- 
ment of  our  public  a^'onts  should  produce  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  feel,  the 
most  hearty  and  sincere  good  will  towards 
China.  Coming  here,  in  behalf  of  my  goveni- 
ment,  to  tender  to  China  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  of  America,  it  is  mv 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  customary  among  western  na- 
tions. If  these  demonstrations  are  not  met  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
United  State«.-' 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threatened  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  States'  public 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  ill-treatment  con- 
sisting in  not  permitting  hiin  to  ti-ampic,  with 
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L  it  n-ittraint,  upon  the  l.iwx  and  ruKtoiii^  of  the 
suuntry.  In  thin  rciim-,  ('hiii(;  the  (lOMiiior. 
iindiTftto<Ml  it,  o'ul  aimwcnd  : 

"  Kctranlini;  what  ii*  miidof  the  Hetll<'<l  UK.ineH 
of  wi-Dtern  nutioiH — that  not  to  ri'cci\o  a  liipli 
coniinirisiuuer  lioni  another  xtalo  \h  an  iiiMilt  lo 
that  Ktate — thi.-*  certainly,  with  men.  has  a  war- 
like hcnrin^r.  lint  diirin;;  the  two  hundred 
yearn  of coninierciul  intereoiirHe  hetwiMii  China 
and  your  country,  theru  has  not  Ueii  thi!  least 
aniuiutiity  nor  tde  alightoHt  iuHiilt.  It  \h  lor 
hannony  and  good  will  your  Kxeelleticy  has 
tomo ;  and  your  request  to  jiroceed  to  tho  ra|)i- 
tal,  and  to  havo  an  audience  with  tho  Kni|H>i-or, 
Ih  wholly  of  tho  same  good  mind.  If,  i!  .'U,  in 
tho  outset,  Htich  pressing  language  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  tho  admirahlo  relations." 

To  this  Mr.  Cu.«hing  rejoins,  following  up  the 
menace  of  war  for  the  "  ill-ticutmi:nl "  he  was 
rccciTing— justifying  it  if  it  comes— reminds 
Chinaoftheflvoyear.s'ho8tilitie8of  Great  Britain 
upon  her — points  to  her  antiquated  customs  as 
having  already  brought  disasters  upon  her ;  and 
suggests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
consequence  of  war  with  tho  United  States, 
provoked  by  ill-treatment  of  her  public  agents. 
Thus : 

"  I  can  only  assure  your  Excellency,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  for  China  to  cultivate  good  will 
and  maintain  peace.  The  late  war  with  Lng- 
land  was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  tho  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic officers  who  represented  the  English  gov- 
ernment. If,  in  tho  face  of  tho  experience  of 
the  last  five  years,  the  Chinese  government 
now  ie»ert8  to  antiquated  customs,  which  have 
already  brought  such  disasters  upon  her,  it  can 
•  o  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  evidence 
that  she  invites  and  desires  [war  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  United 
States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result. 
AVe  havo  no  desire  whatever  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citizens  havo  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  hero  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  The  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enable  us  to  bo  tho  most  dis- 
interested and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  havo  tiattered  myself,  therefore, 
and  cannot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  tho 
imperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  welcoming  and  of  ordially  respond- 
mg  to  tho  amicable  assuranix'S  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Quickly  following  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Cushing  rises  still  higher  in  his 
complaints  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment — 
refers  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  experience — thought  they  would 


havo  done  Utter,  having  jml  U'cn  wliii>j<«'d 
by  the  Itritish— eiiiifesKi's  that  \\\*  exaluil 
opinion  of  China  is  iiiii|er;;oing  a  ilecline— 
ho|H'«  tliey  will  do  better — |iu»t|Hines  fir  a 
while  his  nieasnivh  of  redn'ss — i«ii>i|HiiiN  his  r«»- 
sentnient — and  l>y  this  f.pilieaninee  will  fe.  I 
himself  the  b»tler  justilie<l  for  what  be  may  iln 
if  forced  to  uel.     I'ut  let  his  own  wonls  speak  J 

"I  mitst  not  eoneeil  fioiii  your  Kxeellenry 
the  extreme  ilissiiti.-l'iction  and  (lisii|.poinlnu  lit 
which  the  iteople  (pf  Aineiica  will  e.\|ieiieiice 
when  they  leuin  tlml  their  Envoy,  in>liiul  of 
being  promptly  and  cnnlially  welcomed  by  the 
ChineMo  goveiiinieiit.  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  very  ttireshold  of  the  iirovince  of 
Yuh.  The  people  of  America  havo  luen  aeons- 
tonied  to  consider  China  the  most  refined  and 
tho  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  of  the  Kant  ; 
and  they  will  demand,  how  it  is  possible,  if 
China  be  thus  relined,  she  should  allow  hersi  If 
to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  their  Envoy  ;  and, 
if  China  bo  thus  enlightened,  how  it  is  pcissiblo 
that,  having  just  cmeigeil  from  a  war  with  Eii;:- 
land,  and  lieiiig  in  the  daily  exjjtctatiou  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Envoy  of  the  French,  she  shoull 
suffer  herself  to  slight  and  repel  the  good  will 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  people  of  Ameiicu 
will  be  disposed  indignantly  to  (Iraw  back  the 
proffered  hand  of  fiiend.shii),  when  they  learn 
liow  imperfectly  the  favor  is  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese  government.  In  consenting,  therefore. 
to  postpone,  for  a  short  tinit'  longer,  my  depar- 
ture for  the  North  (Peking),  and  in  omitting, 
for  however  brief  a  period,  to  consider  tiie  action 
of  the  Chineso  government  as  one  of  open  dis- 
respect to  the  I'liited  States,  and  to  take  duo 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
disapprobation  and  censure  of  my  government , 
for  tho  American  government  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreign  governments  injurious 
to  tho  honor  of  tho  United  States.  It  is  the 
custom  of  American  citizens  to  demean  them- 
selves respectfully  towards  the  people  and  au 
thorities  of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  they 
may,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  reside.  Your 
Excellency  has  frankly  and  tmly  borne  witness 
to  tho  just  and  respectful  deportment  which 
both  scholars  and  merchants  of  tho  United 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
But  I  left  America  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
I  came  into  China  full  of  sentimeiit^i  of  respect 
and  friendship  towartls  its  sovereign  and  il.s 
people.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arriv  al  here,  to  chill  the  warmth 
of  my  previous  good  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bring  down  the  high  conceptions  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
gOTernment,  I  am  loth  to  give  those  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  perl  aps  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
your  Excellency,  that  I  accept,  for  the  present, 
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yolir  assurances  of  tlic  sinccrily  riuI  fricndsliip 
of  tin'  CtiiiH'so  povt-rntni'iit.  1  suspend  all  the 
rt'sciiliui-nt  which  I  liave  just  cause  to  feel  on 
account  of  tJie  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  projiross  of  the  legation,  and  otlier  par- 
ticulars of  tiie  action  of  the  Imjcrial  and  J'ro- 
yincial  governments,  in  tlic  hope  that  suitalilc 
repaiation  will  be  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  1  commit  myself,  in  all  this,  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Chinese  povemment ; 
and  if,  in  the  setpiel,  I  shall  prove  to  have  done 
this  in  vain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  amply  justilied,  in  the  sijjht  of  all  men,  for 
any  detei'mination  which,  out  of  repard  for  the 
honor  of  the  Unite  •■  States,  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances." 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  1844:  tlie 
correspondence  with  Ohing  had  commenced  the 
last  of  February :  the  three  months  had  nearly 
elapsed,  within  which  a  return  answer  was  to 
be  had  from  Peking :  and  by  extraordinary 
speed  the  answer  arrived.  It  contained  the 
Emperor's  positive  refusal  to  suffer  Mr.  Gushing 
to  come  to  Peking— Hjnjoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was — cautioned  him  not  to  "agitate 
disorder  " — and  informing  him  that  an  Imperial 
commissioner  would  proceed  immediately  to 
Canton,  travelling  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
and  under  orders  to  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  there  to  draw  up  the 
treaty  with  him.  This  information  took  away 
the  excuse  for  the  intrusive  journey,  or  voyage, 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  had  with  China,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  her  the  calamities  of  war,  or  breeding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  lionor  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  the  federal  government  had  received 
in  his  person.  These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  be  belligerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned  ;  and  the  visit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
Ijy  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  postponed,  not  given  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  the 
errand  of  delivering  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  the 
Emperor.  lie  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  non-arrival  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
approach  Canton,  intimidate  the  government, 
and  obtain  from    their  fears  the  concessions 


which  tlicir  manners  and  cstoms  forbid.  All 
this  he  wrote  i:>mself  tf'  his  givernment.  and  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  words : 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjusting  in 
a  pnii)er  manner  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  China,  nothing  could  W 
more  advantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  T»ii 
ycng  at  Canton,  instea<l  of  running  the  risk  of 
compromising  this  great  object  by  having  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  Tsin,  or  elsewhere  at  the  north 
with  questions  of  reception  at  Court.  Add  to 
which  the  fact  that,  with  the  Brandywine  alone, 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  evjen  the  St. 
Louis  and  the  Perry,  it  would  be  idle  to  repair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  any  expec- 
tation of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intimida- 
tion, and  obtaining  from  their  fears  concessions 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settled  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  governmci  t.  To  remain  here,  thei-e- 
fore,  and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  desirable 
thing,  is  at  present  the  only  possible  thing.  It 
is  imderstood  that  Tsiyeng  will  reach  Canton 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June." 

This  commissioner,  Tsiyeng,  arrived  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St.  Louis  sloop- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-war  brig  Perry,  arrived 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Cashing  in  posses- 
sion of  the  force  necessary  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs upon  China.  In  the  joy  of  receiving  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  home  to 
his  government : 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  St.  Louis  arrived  here  on  the  Cth  instant, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Cap- 
tain Cocke  (for  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
cannot  conceive),  after  detaming  the  ship  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  three  months,  having  at 
length  relinquished  the  command  to  Mr.  Keith. 
And  on  the  same  day  arrived  also  the  Perry, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tiltoii.  The  arrival 
of  these  vessels  relieves  me  from  a  load  of  solici- 
tude in  regard  to  the  public  business ;  for  if 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsiyeng,  the 
legation  has  now  the  means  of  proceeding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North," 

"  If  matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsi- 
j'eng  ! "  and  the  very  first  step  of  Mr.  Gushing 
was  an  attempt  to  ruffle  that  smoothness.  The 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  his  arrival  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  instantly.  In  this  communica- 
tion, the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  according 
to  Chinese  custom  with  all  foreign  nations,  was 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  th« 
Chinese  government — in  the  language  of  I\Ir 
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Cushinp,  "  the  name  of  the  Chinese  povcrnment 
Ftood  higher  in  cohimn  by  one  charncttr  than 
that  of  the  United  States."  At  tills  collocation 
of  the  name  of  his  country,  Mr.  Cushing  took 
fire,  and  instantly  rcturne«I  the  communication 
to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  "even  at  the 
hazard  (as  he  informed  his  government )  of  at 
once  cutting  off  all  .icgotiation."  Fortunately 
Tsiyeng  was  a  man  of  .sense,  f;nd  of  elevation  of 
character,  and  immediately  directed  his  clerk  to 
elevate  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  the  column  which  contained  that  of 
China.  By  tliis  condescension  on  tho  part  of 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  the  negotiation  was 
saved  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion of  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  from 
being  substituted  for  goose-quills  and  ink.  The 
commissioner  showed  the  greatest  readiness, 
amounting  to  impatience,  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
cute the  treaty ;  which  was  done  in  as  little 
time  as  the  forms  could  be  gone  through :  and 
the  next  day  the  commissioner,  taking  his  for- 
mal leave  of  the  American  legation,  departed 
for  Peking — a  hint  that,  the  business  being 
finished,  Mr.  Cushing  might  depart  also  for  his 
home.  But  he  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  re- 
turn. "  His  pride  and  his  feelings  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortified "  at  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Peking — at  being  in  fact 
stopped  at  a  little  island  off  the  coast,  where  he 
had  to  transact  all  his  business  ;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Peking,  though  his  business  would  be  now 
limited  to  the  errand  of  carrying  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  despatch,  imme- 
diately after  tho  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  he 
justifies  himself  for  not  having  gone  before  the 
Chinese  commissioner  arrived,  placing  the  blame 
on  tho  slov^  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

"  With  these  reflections  present  to  my  mind, 
It  only  needed  to  consider  further  whether  I 
should  endeavor  to  force  my  way  to  Peking,  or 
at  least,  by  demonstration  of  force  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Pih-ho,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Impe- 
rial government  into  conceding  to  me  free  access 
to  the  Court.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  delays 
of  the  St  Louis  on  her  way  hero,  I  had  no 
means  of  making  any  serious  demonstration  of 
force  at  the  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tsi- 
yeng arrived  at  Canton,  on  his  way  to  Macao, 
there  to  meet  me  and  negotiate  a  treaty.  And 
with  an  Imperial  commissioner  nt-""  at  hand. 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  huvo  IxTr 
cxi>e(liont,  or  even  jurttitiuhie,  to  entiT  upon  ncti* 
of  hostilitv  with  Cliiua,  in  onKr,  if  jiossible,  to 
make  Pckmg  the  plaix-  of  ne^otiiition  ?" 

The  correspondence  dews  not  .«ho\v  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  pnjblem  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  commi'sioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  treaty ;  and  especially  to  commit 
these  hostilities  to  force  a  negotiation  at  Peking, 
where  no  treaty  with  any  jrawer  ha<I  ever  been 
negotiated,  and  where  he  expected  serious  diffl- 
culties  in  his  presentation  at  court,  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  determined  not  to  make  tho  prostra- 
tions (i.  e.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  floor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
required. 

"I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  which  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  forcing  my  way  to  Peking;  and,  if  volun- 
tarily admitted  there,  the  difficulties  almost 
equally  serious  connected  with  the  question 
of  presentation  at  court ;  for  I  had  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  perform  the  acts  of  prostration  to 
the  Emperor.  I  struggled  with  tlie  objections 
until  intelligence  was  officially  communicated 
to  me  of  the  appointment  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
commissioner,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  JIacao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  of  fleeing  from,  and,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  with  Tsiyeng ;  and 
such  an  imputation  would  have  constituted  a 
serious  difficulty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  negotiation  at  the  North." 

The  despatch  continues : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  well  see  how 
the  United  States  could  make  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court.  And  for 
this  reason,  it  had  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
commercial  questions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  Peking." 

"Did  not  well  sec  how  the  United  States 
could  make  war  on  China  to  change  tho  cere- 
monial of  the  court."  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  implies  that  Jlr.  Cushing  was  ready 
to  make  tho  war — (assuming  himself  to  be  tlio 
United  States,  and  invested  with  the  war  power) 
— but  could  not  well  discover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it.  He  then  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  Peking 
without  stopping  at  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Chinese  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pre- 
'«xt  for  forcing  the  way  to  China:  and  this  ex- 
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cuse  resolves  itself  into  tho  one  so  often  pivcn — 
the  want  of  a  gnfllcient  Kquadron  to  force  the 
\va3-.    Thus  : 

"  If  it  should  be  sug;;e.ste(l  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  mo  to  have  proeeeded  at  once  to 
the  North  (I'eking),  without  Btopping  at  Macao, 
I  reply,  that  ♦'  iy  was  iinpracticaljle  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  with  the  Urandywinc  alone,  be- 
fore tho  gouthcrly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  steamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  hail 
irono  to  the  North  in  the  view  of  ncgotiA»!.'ig 
there,  I  should  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
aisting  on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  only  at 
Macao  could  I  treat  independently,  and  that 
here,  of  necessity,  must  all  the  pecuniary  and 
other  arrangements  of  tho  mission  be  made,  and 
the  supplies  obtained  for  the  squadron.  Such 
are  the  considerations  and  the  circumstances 
tvhicli  induced  me  to  consent  to  forego  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starved  that  prevented  Mr.  Gushing 
from  fighting  his  way  to  the  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  the  Cliinese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  the  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fortunate  accidents  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  United  States ;  and  even  the 
conflagration  of  the  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
have  been  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  to  see  the 
coasts  of  the  Jlediterranean  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gib- 
raltar, instead  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Brandywine. 
Finally,  he  gives  the  reason  for  all  this  craving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  wao  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  pride  and 
curiosity.    Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments  immediately,  and 
an  express  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  court,  the  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  pride  or  curi- 
osity, it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  my  country,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  President." 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  published  in- 
«tructions  of   tho  administration  (then  con- 


sLsting  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  ncvr  cabinet 
after  the  resignation  of  all  the  whig  memhcrr 
except  Jlr.  Webster),  how  far  ilr.  Gushing  was 
warranted  in  his  belligerent  dcsigas  upon 
China;  but  the  great  naval  force  which  wa.<t 
assigned  to  him,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
commnnicatcd  all  his  bellicov.  intentions,  the 
excuse*  which  he  made  for  Uvit  having  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  and  the  dismemberment  o{ 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomiums  with  which  his 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate — all  be- 
speak a  consciousness  of  approbation  on  the 
part  oi  the  administration,  and  the  existence  of 
an  expectation  which  might  experience  disap- 
pointment in  his  failing  to  make  war  upon  the 
Chinese.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  must 
be  told  that,  although  still  in  the  cabinet  when 
Mr.  Gushing  went  to  China^  yet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence was  over :  he  was  then  in  the  process  of 
being  forced  to  resign :  and  Mr.  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  virtually,  as 
he  was  afterwards  actually,  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Cushing's  co.respond-. 
ence,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Keiw  -?ited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  gei  •  jro- 

bation  of  the  country.  Their  conte  .  -t  re- 
volting, and  would  have  been  incredible  except 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  himself 
they  coerced  belief,  and  bespoke  an  organization 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  negotiator  was  condemned,  his  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  nomina- 
tion remain  a  senatorial  secret — the  injunction 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  removed  from 
them. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  ALLEGED  MUTINY,  AND  THE  EXECUTIONS 
(AS  THEY  WEKE  CALLED)  ON  BOARD  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OF-WAB,  80MERS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind  was 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  ship-of-war, 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate,  and  at 
the  some  time  excited  to  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  the  terrible  energy  with  which  the 
commander  of  the  ship  had  suppressed  it- 
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lu^nging  three  of  tho  ringleaders  on  the  spot 
without  trial,  bringing  home  twelve  olhcrs  in 
irons  — and  restraining  the  rest  hy  the  un- 
daunted front  which  the  oflicers  assumed,  and 
the  complete  rcadinesj  in  which  they  held  them- 
selves to  face  a  ret-olt.    It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
ciups  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.    It  was  an  un- 
precedented event  in  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  tho  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  and  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  cxultingly  to  save  cither.    Unlike  almost 
all  mutinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  tho 
officers,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
piratical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  seas  in  quest 
of  blood  and  plunder,  preying  upon  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations — robbing  property,  slaugh- 
tering men,  and  violating  women.    A  son  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  himself  an  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  appalling  design ;  and  his  name  and 
rank  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.    Every  ag- 
gravation seemed  to  attend  it,  and  the  horrify- 
ing intelligence  came  out  in  a  way  to  magnify 
its  terrors,  and  to  startle  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  overpower  the  judgment.    The  vessel  was 
the  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  *,he 
coast,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
terrific  force  to  what  leaked  out.    She  stopped 
oif  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
side two  days,  severely  interdicting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.    A  simple  notice  of  her 
return  was  all  that  was  made  public.    An  offi- 
cer from  the  vessel,  related  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washington  city — giving  out  fear- 
ful intimations  as  he  went  along — and  bearing  a 
sealed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Tho  contents  of  that  report  went  direct  into 
the  government  official  paper,  and  thence  flew 
resounding  through  the  land.    It  was  the  offi- 
cial and  authentic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
The  news  being  spread  from  the  official  source, 
and  the  public  mind  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  commander  brought  his  vessel  into  port — 
landed :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  hia  narrative, 
lie  went  direct,  in  solemn  procession,  at  the 
iiead  of  his  crew  to  ihe  nearest  cliurch,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  fir  a  great  deliverance. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  public  mind  delivered 
itself  u}>  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  mmvellous 


escape,  applauding  the  energy  whitli  had  savci 
a  national  ship  from  mutiny,  and  tho  coniniorcc 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.    Tlie  cur- 
rent was  all  on  one  side.     Nothing  apiM-'.ied  to 
weaken  its  force,  or  stop  its  course.     J'lic  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  .sent  to  the  bottom  oi 
the  sea,  could  send  up  no  voice :   the  twelve 
ironed  prisoners  on  ti.     ^eck  of  the  vessel,  weio 
silent  as  the  dead :  the  officers  and  men  at  lar^c 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  official  repoit.    That  re- 
port, not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heard  in 
a  court  of  justice,  was  received  as  full  cvideno 
at  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.   The  re- 
ported confessions  which  it  contained  (though 
the  weakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
force,  terror  or  seductioL),  were  received  by  tho 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  vessel  on  which  all  this  took  place  was 
the  United  States  man-of-war,  Somers  —  her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  96  of  which  were 
apprentice  boys  under  o.  She  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  holida  xcursions  which  are 
now  the  resource  of  scL  s  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atlai.  and  was  retum'ig 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
when  this  fearful  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  the  purser's  steward  to 
the  purser — by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  incredulous 
manner  in  which  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — tho  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  him,  and  the  commander  himself: 
and  it  is  due  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  wor<is :  and  first  the  lieu- 
tenant shall  speak : 

"I  reported  tho  thing  (the  intended  n.utiny) 
to  the  commander  immediatel3\  lie  took  it 
very  coolly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state 
of  discipline,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  which  afterwards  sat  upon  tho 
case,  and  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  it  —Jirat, 
that  the  commander  did  not  believe  it;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  declared  the  vessel  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  discipline :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying,  there  was  no  danger,  even  if  the  in- 
formation was  true.  Now  for  tlie  commander's 
jiocoQnc  of  the  same  scene,  taken  from  his  offl- 
cial  report : 
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"  Such  wns  ti!"  purport  of  the  information  Inid 
b«'toru  mu  hy  Lieut.  Gunsevoort,  and  althoiigli 
Ih!  was  evidently  impressed  witli  the  reality  of 
tlic  ]iroject,  yt  it  (teemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
so  improhal)lc,  that  I  could  not  forbear  tnatiufr 
it  with  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
tliat  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  reading  piratical 
Btories,  ami    had    amused    himself  with   Mr. 
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Wales  " — (the  informer), 

^^.>i^^  »-?  Ridicule  was  the  only  answer  which  the  com- 
,j   ,  ,i^  mander  deemed  duo  to  tho  information,  and  in 

1^  that  ho  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  mfor- 

mation  itself.  A  purser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  tho  lieutenant  that  midship- 
man iSpcncer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  place 
tiie  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off—"  Do 
jou  fear  death  ?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man  ?  are 
you  afraid  to  kill  a  man  ?  " — and  getting  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  Imu  his  plan  of  capturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  of  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  eighteen  Jiolens  volens  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  tho  btisiness ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  urst  calling  at  the 
Isle  of  Pines  (Cuba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  the  force 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  and  her  enipi^;'- 
inent  as  a  buccaneer — the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
of  navigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sea-rover,  pursued  as  ho  would  be  by  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
corner  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibility,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appett/ed  to  the  com- 
mander at  tho  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26tb  of  November,  1842,  ap- 
proaching the  West  Indies  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  this  information  was  given  by  the 
lieutenunt  to  the  commander.  Both  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it  was 
received ;  but  tho  commander,  after  the  deaths 
of  the  implicated,  and  when  making  out  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  he  said  to  the  lieutenant — that 
tho  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  discipline — 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Further,  he  no^  only  forgot  to  add  what  he  said, 
but  remembeied  to  say  the  contrary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  to  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  had  been  so  for  weeks ; 
and  even  since  tiiey  iefl  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  fact 


so  matcrinl.  as  he  had  remarked  it  to  his  lieu- 
tenant,  and  afterwards  proving  the  contrary  on 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind 
— still  more  when  the  silenco  of  the  log-booli 
upon  this  "  bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  corresponds 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  goo'l. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  they  agree 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Lieutenant  Jansevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  the  purser's 
steward  (Wales)  was  received  with  ridicule — 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  reading 
piratical  stories,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  steward — a  landsman,  of  whom  the  con'.- 
mandcr  gives  a  bad  account  as  having  bought  a 
double  quantity  of  branc  • — twice  as  much  as 
his  orders  justified,  before  Loi  ving  New  York ;.— - 
and  afterwards  stealing  it  on  the  voyage.  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  tho  same  day,  and 
without  hearing  any  thing  additional,  the  com- 
mander became  fully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  tho  whole  story,  awfully  impressed  with  tho 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fully  rcsolyed  upon  a 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  impending  mutiny.  Of  this  great  and 
sudden  change  in  his  convictions  it  becomes  the 
right  of  the  commander  to  give  his  own  account 
of  its  inducing  causes ;  and  here  they  are,  taken 
from  his  official  report : 

"In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut.  Gansevoort 
infomed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the 
wardroom  examining  a  chart  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  surgeon  some  (ques- 
tions about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  much  fre- 
quented by  pirates,  and  drily  asked  if  he  had 
any  acquaintances  there. — He  passed  the  day 
rather  sullenly  in  one  comer  of  tlie  steerage,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  examining  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  pencil,  and  occasionally  finding  relaxation  in 
working  with  a  penknife  at  the  tail  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  which  he  had  formed  into  a  sUding 
ring  for  his  cravat.  Lieut.  Gansevoo^  also 
made  an  excuse  of  duty  to  follow  him  to  the 
foretop,  where  he  found  Mm  engaged  in  having 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Benja- 
min F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  apprentice. 
Lieut.  Gansevoort  also  learned  that  he  had 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  tho 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying  to  Mid. 
Rodgers,  to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  who 
referred  him  to  the  master.  He  had  been  seen 
in  secret  and  nightly  couferences  with  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  S.  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Elislia 
Small.  I  also  heard  that  he  had  given  money 
to  several  of  the  crew ;  to  Elisha  Small  on  tM 
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twelfth  of  September,  tho  day  bc-foro  our  de- 
parture from  New  York ;   tho  same  day  on 
which,  in  reply  to  CoinmodDre  Perry's  iujunc- 
tioas  to  reformation,  he  had  made  the    most 
polemn  promises  of  amendment;    to  Saniuel 
Cromwell  on  tho  passage  to  Madeira ;  that  he 
had  been  in  the  Imbit  of  distributing  tobacco 
extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
i)f  the  onlcrs  of  the  navy  department,  and  of 
my  own  oft  a  reiterated ;  that  ho  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  avcwnrd,  caused  him  to  steal 
brandy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Mr.  Spencer,  had  drunk  himself,  occasionally 
}» 'iting  drunic  when  removed  from  observation, 
and  had  also  administered  to  several  of  the 
crew ;  that,  finally,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ing the  crew  by  making  music  with  his  jaw. 
lie  had  the  faculty  of  throwing  hib  jaw  out  of 
joint,  and  by  contact  of  tho  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  airs.    Servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
crew  he  loaded  me  with  blasphemous  vitupera- 
tion, and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  roll  me  overboard  off  the  round-house. 
He  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  with  a 
black  flag,  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  he  had  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
brig  might  easily  be    taken ;    he    had  quite 
recently  examined  the   hand  of    midshipman 
Rodgers,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  death." 

Surely  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet 
may  say :  To  the  jealous  mind,  trifles  light 
as  air  are  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from 
Holy  writ.  Hero  are  fourteen  causes  of  sus- 
pected mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  which  causes 
are  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
officer,  as  those  of  studying  the  oh&rt  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  the  vessel  was  going), 
and  that  of  learning  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
ter ;  another  part  of  which  is  insignific»nl,  as 
giving  tobacco  to  the  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  oi  '<.e  seamen ;  others  again 
would  show  a  difierent  passion  from  that  of 
piracy,  as  having  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
urm ;  others  again  would  bespeak  the  lassitude  of 
idleness,  as  whittling  at  the  tail  of  a  devilfish,  and 
making  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  drawing  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag ;  others  again  would  indicate 
play'ulness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgcrs'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
which  fortune,  of  conrse,  was  to  be  stortling,  as 
%  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Ro^igers  ^  vs  his  favorite,  and  *,he  only  one  he 
asked  to  see  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung 
up — (a  favor  which  was  denied  him) ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  previous  Htnttnunt^. 
as,  that  Spencer  corruptc<l  the  purser's  slewanl 
and  made  him  steal  brandy,  the  coinninniKr 
having  before  ro|)orted  tliat  steward  for  tho 
oficnce  of   purchasing  a  double  q\mntity   of 
brandy  before   he  left  New  York — a  circum- 
stance which  implied  a  suflicient  inclination  to 
use  tho  extra  supply  ho  had  laid  in  (of  which 
he  had  tho  custody),  without  ocing  corruptwl 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
again  were  natural,  and  incidentnl  to  Sj)enccr's 
social  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
with  the  seamen,  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roommates  (who  were  the  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  consiilercd  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  tho  com- 
mander himself;  another,  that  occasionally  he 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
fault  :!.,j)er  too  common  (even  when  in  the 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  neither  be  blasphemous  (which 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  God),  nor  a  "ign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contcmiit 
for  the  commander;  finally,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  with  the  jaw  out  of  joint,  playing 
with  skill  and  accuracy  a  variety  of  olegantairs  by 
the  contaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  the  bones. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  hauit  might 
indicate  an  innocency  of  disposition.     But  it  is 
ridiculously  false,  and  impossible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  tho  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  w)iole  court- 
martial  proceedings.    Still  it  was  one  of  the 
facts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  seduce  the  crew.    While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilt,  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  tho  fortune- 
telling  and  the  chronometer:  Midshipman  Rod- 
gers  testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
telling  was  a  steerage  amusement,  an>I  that  he 
was  to  die,  not  only  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gambler;  and  that  as  rc>*  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  himself  and  Rodgers  as  to  tlie  time  thp  . 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St.  Thomas — tlut  bet  on 
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SponccT's  side,  being  on  elRht  days.  Yet,  the 
(HscnRcd  mind  of  the  commander  could  see 
nothing  in  those  little  incidents,  but  proof  of  a 
design  to  kill  Rodgcrs  (with  the  rest)  before  the 
ship  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  afterwards  to  run 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  PrnposterouB  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  were,  they  were  conclusive 
with  the  commander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  made  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

"  At  evening  quorters  I  ordered  through  my 
clerk,  0.  H.  Perry,  doing  the  du*;y  also  of  mid- 
shipman and  aid,  all  the  ofScera  to  lay  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  mainmast.  I 
approached  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  '  I 
learn,  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.'  With  a  deferential,  but 
unmoved  and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  re- 
plied, '  Oh  no,  sir.'  '  Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  project  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert 
her  into  a  pirate ? '  'I  may  have  told  him  so, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  joke.'  '  You  admit  then  that 
you  told  him  so  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke  ! ' 
'This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidden  subject — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  lile ! ' "  i     ■ 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence :  guilt 
would  have  denied  every  thing.  'lere  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
frankness  that  shows  they  were  felt  to  be  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captain's  reply  shows  that  the  life  of  the 
young  man  was  already  determined  upon.  It 
was  certainly  a  punishable  joke — a  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject :  but  how  punishable  ?  cer- 
tainly among  the  minor  offences  in  the  navy, 
offences  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  discipline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
Hiderate  offences.  But,  no.  The  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot, '  this  joke  may  cost  you 
your  life : '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulfiUer  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
movement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper:  and  of  that  attempt  he 
gives  this  account :     '         "  ' 

" '  Be  pleased  to  remove  your  neckhandker- 
chief.'  It  was  removed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  proje*?! 
which  ho  had  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  beck  of 
his  ncckhandkcrchief.  '  It  is  a  paper  containing' 
my  day's  work ;  and  I  have  destroyed  it.'  '  It  i»  i\ 
singular  place  to  keep  day's  work  in.'  '  It  is  « 
convenient  one,'  he  rcpliccl,  with  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  blandncBS." 

Balked  in  finding  this  confirmation  of  guilt, 
the  commander  yet  proceeded  with  hia  design, 
and  thus  describes  the  arrest : 

"  I  said  to  him,  '  You  must  have  been  awnrc 
that  you  could  only  have  compassed  your 
designs  by  passing  over  my  dead  body,  nd 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.'  I  turned 
to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  said,  'Arrest  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  double  irons.'  Mr. 
Gansevoort  stepped  forward,  and  took  his 
sword ;  he  was  ordered  to  sit  down  in  the  stern 
port,  double  ironed,  and  as  an  addition  J  security 
handcuffed.  I  directeu  Lieut.  Gansevoort  to 
watch  over  his  se  urity,  to  order  him  to  be  put 
to  instant  death  ii  he  was  detected  speaking  to, 
or  holding  intelligence  in  any  way,  with  any  oi 
the  crew.  He  was  himself  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  orders.  I  also  directed  Lieut. 
Gansevoort  to  see  that  he  had  every  comfort 
which  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  of.  In  con- 
fiding this  task  to  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  his  kind- 
ness and  humanity  gave  me  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  zealoi'sly  attended  to ;  and  through- 
out the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  confinement, 
Lieut.  Gansevoort,  whilst  watching  his  person 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  condition  of 
silence  on  which  his  sufiety  depended,  attended 
to  all  his  wants,  covered  him  with  his  own  grego 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  and 
ministered  in  eveiy  way  to  his  comfort  with  tho 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Double-ironed — handcuffed — bagged  (for  Lc 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  lying  under  the  sun 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drenched  with  squalls 
of  rain — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  a 
sign — ^Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  armed  to  th« 
teeth,  standing  over  him,  and  watching  witn 
"eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  which  was 
to  be  the  forfeit  of  life :  for  six  days  and  nights, 
his  irons  examined  every  half  hour  to  see  that 
all  were  tight  and  safe,  was  this  boy  (of  less 
than  nineteen)  thus  confined ;  only  to  be  rotised 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.  But  the 
lieutenant  could  not  stand  to  his  arduous 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  ea- 
gle eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  shutting 
during  all  that  time.  He  needed  relief— and 
had  it — and  in  the  person  of  one  who  showed 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  business — Wales, 
the  infotmcr :  who,  flmling  himself  elcrated 
from  the  care  of  pea-jackets,  molasses,  and  to- 
oacco,  to  the  rank  of  sentinel  over  a  United 
States  officer,  improved  upon  the  lessons  which 
his  superiors  had  taught  him,  and  stood  ready, 
a  cocked  revolver  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  only 
the  prisoners  (for  by  t!»is  time  there  were 
three),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  but 
also  to  ',hoot  any  of  the  crew  tlint  should 
make  a  auspicious  nga : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  ciiin,  or  touching  a  handspike  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Mr.  Wales,  Hear  him, 
as  he  swears  before  the  court-martial : 

"  I  wap  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holy-stoning  the  decks.  I  noticed  those 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  congregat- 
ing round  the  stem  of  the  launch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins :  Cromwell  was  lying  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  ho  rose  up  in  his  bed. 
I  told  him  if  I  saw  any  more  aigna  passing  be- 
tween them  /  should  put  him  to  death :  my 
orders  were  to  that  effect.  He  laid  down  in  his 
bed.  I  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  launch, 
found  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  small  holy- 
«tones  c"  id  there,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
pull  a  gu.i  nandspike  from  the  stern  of  the 
launch :  what  his  intentions  were  I  donH  know. 
I  cocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
gangway  to  draw  water.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pullini;  at  the  handspike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out." 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Wales  himself,  not  li  ^m 
the  commander's  report,  where  this  handspike- 
incident  is  made  to  play  a  great  part ;  thus : 

"  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  vVales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
ing to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  the 
launch,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ; 
and  when  Mr.  Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  ap- 
proached, he  could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse 
lor  his  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
ou  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  W^ales  swears  before 
tt  J  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wilson's 
intentions  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike: 
the  captain,  who  did  not  see  the  pulling,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  done 
irith  the  evident  intent  of  felling  Wales !  while 
Wales  himself,  before  the  court-martial,  not 
anly  testified  to  his  ignorance  of  any  motive  for 
that  act,  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination, 


that  the  handspike  was  not  drawn  at  all— only 
attempted  !  and  thiit  he  hiinKflf  was  fcrty  feel 
from  Wilson  at  tlic  time !  (but.  more  of  this 
handspiko  hereafter.)  f^till  the  itnprcBsion 
upon  the  commander's  mind  was  awful.  Ho 
felt  more  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest : 
he  kept  continually  on  de<;k.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  ho  watched,  listened,  interro?;atid,  and 
patrolled  incespantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  ho  committed  under  their  influence. 
— But  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been  foimd 
in  Sjicncor's  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  found  elsewhere,  and  the  conmiander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  On  searching  the  locker  ot  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor-case  was  found,  which  ho  had  re- 
cently drawn,   with  a  razor   in  it,  from  the 


puiser. 
found 


Instead  of  the  razor,  tiio 


case  was 
to  contain  a  small  paper,  rr>llcd  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  wei©  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  was  familiar.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  there  was  another  midshipman  on  board 
the  Somers  who  knew  Greek — one  whoso 
Greek,  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  country.  The  Greek 
characters,  converted  by  midshipman  Henry 
Rodgers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the 
doubtful — those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  would  or  not — arranged  in  separates  rows  ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  various  apartments,  to  talie  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  arm-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  thirty  names  upon  it : 
four  under  the  head  of  "certain:"  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  volens — which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  in  the  mutiny  whether  they 
would  or  not :  and  these  nolens  volens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numerous  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
willing men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  piracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  another  not  in  the  ship !  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer !  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  spelt  with  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Of  course  these  nolens  volens 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  the  mutineers;  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  foi 
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a  man-of-war  to  have  been  afraid ;  yet  some  of 
these  were  brought  home  in  irons.  The  ten 
marked  doulitful  Hhould  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  principle  of  human  justice — 
the  humanity  of  the  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  suspected  criminal.  This 
brings  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain : "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  (An- 
drews) was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel  I  An- 
other was  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself  I  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determin>"d  oppo- 
serof  the  mutiny — leaving  but  two  (Spencer  and 
McKinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  va- 
rious departments :  and  of  this  McKinley  it  will 
eventually  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Small  and  Cromwell, 
both  of  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  them  in  this  certain  list — nor  that  of 
Cromwell  in  any:  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
against  him,  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  "certain" 
mutineers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  of  whom 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and  five  others  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  nolens  volena  classes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  new,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
was  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  be  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his — an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quii-e  to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Spencer,  but  afterwards,  and  not  upon  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitudes,  and 
accident  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  which  will  be 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  point  is  to 
show  the  arrestation  upon  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  official  report : 

"  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  took 
my  station  abaft  with  the  intention  of  particu- 
larly observing  Cromwell  and  Small.  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  always  mustered  at  morning  quarters 
upon  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck,  in  con- 


tinuation of  the  lino  fanned  by  the  crews  of  th<i 
guns.  The  persons  of  both  were  faultlessly 
clean.  They  were  determined  that  their  uj)- 
pcarance  in  this  nspect  should  provoke  no  ru 
proof.  Cromwell  stood  up  to  his  full  stature, 
his  muscles  braced,  his  battle-axe  grasped  reso 
lutcly,  his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  if 
indifl'crcntly  at  the  other  side,  lie  had  a  de- 
tennincd  and  dangerous  air.  Small  made  n 
very  different  figure.  His  appearance  was 
ghastly ;  he  shifted  his  weight  from  side  to 
side,  awl  his  battle-axe  passed  from  one  linnd 
to  the  other ;  his  eye  wandered  irresolutely,  but 
never  towards  mine.  I  attributed  his  conduct 
to  fear ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  business  upon  which  ho  had  entered  was  re 
pugnant  to  his  nature,  though  the  love  of  money 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his  fidelity." 

Here  were  two  men  adjudged  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny and  piracy  upon  their  looks,  and  attitude, 
and  these  diametrically  opposed  in  each  case. 
One  had  a  dangerous  air — the  other  a  ghastly 
air.  One  looked  resolute — the  other  irresolute. 
One  held  his  battle-axe  firmly  griped — tho 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.  One 
stood  up  steadily  on  both  legs — tho  other 
shifted  his  weight  uneasily  from  leg  to  leg. 
In  one  point  only  did  they  agree — in  that  of 
faultless  cleanliness:  a  coincidence  which  the 
commander's  judgment  converted  into  evidence 
of  guilt,  as  being  proof  of  a  determination  that, 
so  far  as  clean  clothes  went,  there  should  be  no 
cause  forjudging  them  pirates :  a  conclusion  to 
the  benefit  of  which  tho  whole  crew  would  be 
entitled,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  court- 
martial  to  be  all  "faultlessly  clean"  at  this 
Sunday  inspection — as  they  always  were  at 
such  inspection — as  the  regulations  required 
them  to  be — and  for  a  fault  in  which  any  one 
of  them  would  have  been  punished.  Yet  upon 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited, which,  added  to  the  incident  of  a  most 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  com- 
mander's nephew,  caused  the  arrest  and  death 
of  two  citizens. 

After  the  crew  had  been  inspected,  divina 
service  was  performed,  tho  crew  attending  be- 
fore the  time,  and  behaving  well ;  and  the  coni- 
mander  again  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
examine  the  countenances  of  the  men;  ant', 
happily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  bin 
distrust.    He  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  After  quarters  the  churcii  s-as  rigged.  The 
crew  mustered  up  with  their  prayer-books,  and 
took  their  seats  without  waiting  for  all  hands 
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to  be  Oklli')!,  and  conHiilernlity  befuro  fire  la-Ilii, 
or  half-post  ten — the  usual  time  i)f  divine  hit- 
yice.  Tlio  first  lieutenuut  ri'iiortfd  ull  nady, 
and  a8ke<l  nic  if  ho  should  rail  alt  hands  to 
muster.  1  told  him  to  wait  for  the  accustomed 
hour.  Five  bells  were  at  Icnjith  struck,  and  at! 
hands  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unu- 
sually attentive,  and  the  reH|ionses  more  than 
commonly  audible.  The  nuistcr  succeeded,  and 
I  examined  very  carefully  the  cotuitenances  of 
the  crew,  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
gave  me  distrust." 

This  Sunday  then  (Nov.  27th)  being  the  first 
Sunday,  and  the  ilrst  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Spencer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
discoverable  to  excite  distrust,  except  the  clean- 
liness, the  looks,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspection.  At  the 
second  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  service,  the 
whole  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
safe  and  right  up  to  this  time — being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Spencer — the 
event  which  was  expected  to  rouso  his  accom- 
plices to  some  outbreak  for  his  rescue.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
without  an  event  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions of  the  commander,  and  even  indicated 
the  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
came the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
commander  shall  have  the  benefit  of  telling  it 
himself : 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
ed, skysails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  &:*. 
In  going  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
lar to  bSve  no  strain  upon  the  light  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
was  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  masts. 
Whilst  Ward  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was  yet  on  the 
main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main  skysail, 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topgallant-mast 
away  in  the  shceve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
royal  mast  with  royal  skysail,  royal  studding 
sail,  main- topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  gatf  topsail.  Gagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fallen. 
For  a  minute  I  was  in  intense  agony :  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  '  ly  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
gallant yard,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
head.  Presently  he  rose  to 'view,  descended  on 
the  after  side  to  the  topgallant-niast  cap,  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
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first  to  Ik>  «lone  to  char  the  w  nek.  1  did  not 
dn'an)  at  the  lime  that  tlie  rarrung  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  work  of  tnai-lurv — luit  1 
knew  that  it  was  an  orrasiou  of  this  sort,  th« 
loss  of  a  boy  overl'oard,  or  an  accident  f<»  a 
spar,  creating  conriision  and  intcrrM|>tiiig  Ihn 
regularity  of  duty,  which  wiu  Vilu-ly  to  be  takei. 
advantiine  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  still 
bent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise." 

The  coimnandcr  did  not  dream  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dn-am  of  it  when  he  saw  the 
mast  fall:  and  well  he  might  not,  for  he  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  tlie 
ship  rimning  "large"  at  the  time,  /.  c.  with  a 
favorable  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sail 
might  carry  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
supported mast  which  carried  the  skysail.  IIo 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  fall 
under  an  or'er  which  himself  had  given ;  but 
quickly  ho  had  that  dream,  and  ho  umst  tell 
himself  how  it  came  to  him  ;  thus : 

"  To  my  astonishment,  all  those  who  were 
most  conspicuously  named  in  the  programme 
of  Air.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  might  bo  stationed,  mustered  at  the 
main-top  masthead — whether  animatcl  by  some 
new-born  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  coinitry,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  dangeroiis  conspiracy, 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  the  way  the  dream  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuously 
nominated  in  the  razor-case  paper,  rush  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  to  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all !  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seiaed  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  was  the  passport  to  death. 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  fall.  They  flew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  commander,  in  his  inte.ise  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guilt,  take  it  cither  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-born  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  conspira 
cy.  The  commander  finds  it  hard  to  decide  be 
tween  these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  lit 
might,  it  was  nonfirmation  of  a  dangerous  con 
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••[limcjr,  niid  of  ilM  Kimju-nHion,  not  nbaiuion- 
Client.  'I'lic  hikMiii  running  to  the  jiliicc  wu« 
tin-  proof  of  tfio  coiiKjiiriic}':  tho  jcik  wliii'li 
■Small,  mill  niiotlur  wIiomo  iiuinc  Iiuh  nuvir  yt-t 
lM.'en  (lirtcovcrt'd,  pive  to  tlic>  went licr  main  royal 
Itrnce,  iHiinted  out  tlio  two  eminently  guilty. 
What  put  tilt'  seal  upon  the  conflnnation  of  all 
llii«  piilt  was  the  stran(;e  and  Ktenlthy  fflances 
which  SpoiK  I  r,  in  his  irons,  and  his  Jiead  then 
out  of  tho  hug  (for  the  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it.     Hear  him  : 

"The  eye  of  Mr.  Siiencer  travelled  j^crpctually 
to  the  masthead,  and  eapt  tl.ithcr  iiiany  of  those 
(itranjic  and  stealthy  glances  which  I  liod  bo- 
fore  noticed." 

Tho  commander  nowhere  tells  when  and  how 
he  had  prt'vioufily  ceon  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  be'oro  tho  revelations  of  Wales, 
as,  up  to  that  ti\no,  ho  was  anxioun  before  the 
court-martial  to  show  that  Spencer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  tho  glances.  What 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  such 
a  startling  scene  I  a  boy  falling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  feet  high:  and  look  ho  did— a  fair  and 
Itonest  look,  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  it, 
aa  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  court-martial — especially  midshipman 
Hays — who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
tho  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report.  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast.  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges— -Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himself  an  ex- 
iiaval  officer,  and  Captain  William  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  she  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
result  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  sot  the  skysail,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  tho  trade-winds,  running  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  running 
"  large,"  as  the  matiuers  express  it ;  that  is  to 
eny,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  course  as  to 
tx>mo  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
stiBcl  her  well  before  it  With  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
ul.ich  the  commander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast.  It  would  inrreoxe  tho  presn  of  Ball 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  niatit,  al)lc  to  U-ai 
Imt  little  at  the  beht,  and  often  breaking  with- 
out a  perceptible  incroane  of  presaiiro  upon  it. 
But  the  ordrr  which  he  gave  wax  not  tho  one 
given  to  the  men.  lie  gave  his  order  to  his  re- 
lation, Mr.  O.  H.  Perry,  to  have  a  small  pull  on 
one  brace ;  insteml  of  that  the  order  -jiven  to 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  hanl,  ou 
another  j  wliidi  was  directly  contrary  to  tho 
order  he  had  i  ived — one  slacking,  tho  other 
increasing  the  press  of  sail.  Under  that  order 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  weight 
on  tho  wrong  bi-ace ;  and  the  mast  cracked, 
reeled,  and  fell  ininiediatcly.  The  commander 
himself  saw  all  this — saw  the  fault  his  nephew 
had  committed — sent  for  him — reproved  him 
in  tho  face  of  tho  crew — told  him  it  was  his 
fault — the  cflTcct  of  his  inattention.  All  this 
was  fully  proved  before  tho  court-martial. 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it.  Thus- 
questioned  by  tho  judge  advocate  :  "  After  tho 
mast  was  carried  away  were  you  sent  for  by  tho 
commander?"  Answer:  "Yes,  sir."  "Who 
came  for  you  ?  "  A.  "  I  don't  recollect  the  per 
son."  "Was  it  not  McKee?"  A.  "I  don't 
recollect"  "  Wliat  then  occurred  between  yon 
and  tho  commander  ?  "  A.  "  IIo  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better  ?  and  said 
I  must  do  it  better  in  future."  "  What  was  the 
commander  alluding  to  ?  "  A.  "  To  my  not  at- 
tending to  tho  brace  at  the  time  they  were 
hauling  on  it."  "Did  he  say  to  you,  '<Am  ia 
all  your  fault,  air?'  or  words  to  that  effect  1 " 
A.  "  I  don't  recollect."  "  What  reply  did  you 
make  the  commander  ?  "  A.  "  I  did  not  make 
any.  I  said,  I  think,  that  I  imderstood  the  or- 
der to  haul  on  tho  brace."  There  was  also 
something  else  proved  there,  which,  like  the 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commander's  ac- 
count of  that  portentous  event,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  terrible  line  of 
conduct.  First,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  log- 
book of  this  rush  of  the  men  aft:  secondly, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  suspected  de- 
sign to  carry  away  this  topgallant  mast.  The 
commander  was  seeing  when  he  wrote  his  re- 
port what  the  keeper  of  the  log-book  did  not 
see  at  the  time  it  should  have  happened.  And 
this  point  is  here  dismissed  with  tho  remark 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fast  to  tb« 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt :   in  other  cases, 
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rani'm;;  utow  wns  ttio  fnriie  Fi(rn:  so  that,  fast 
or  rIow,  from  the  time  Wnles  mwlo  hiH  ivvcln- 
tioii,  to  tlie  time  of  linnniiifr,  nil  inotionx,  how- 
ever opponitc  to  t;ioh  otiior,  wore  o(iunlly  nipiis 
of  the  («n*ni)  piiilt.  The  iirroiint  of  thitt  hirideiit 
bcini;  given,  the  rcpurt  proceeilH  : 

"The  wreck  bciiiR  rlenred,  diipiKT  was  piped 
down  before  urndiiiK  tip  the  new  inftxt.     After 
Biippor  the  Bamo  persons  iniintereil  npiin  nt  the 
maat  head,  and  tlio  topKullnnt  mast  wufl  lidded. 
tiio  light  yards  croRsed,  and  the  Hails  bcI.     By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  quarters  hud  been 
unavoidably  dispensed  with :  Ktill  I   thought, 
under  all  tlic  circumstanrcs,  that  it  was  scarcely 
Hafo  to  leave  Cromwell  at  large  during  the  night. 
The  night  was  the  ceason  of  danger.    After  con- 
sidting  Lieutenant  flansevoort,  I  determined  to 
arrest  Cromwell.    The  moment  he  reached  the 
deck,  an  ofllcer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  guanl 
the  lee-rigging ;  and  the  main  stays  were  also 
thought  of,  though  not  watched.     As  his  voice 
was  lieard  in  the  top,  desoo'iding  the  rigging,  I 
mot  him  at  the  foot  of  .facob'.  ladder,  surrounded 
by  the  officers,  guided  him  aft  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  caused  him  to  sit  down.     On  quea- 
tioninfr  him  as  to  the  secret  conversation  ho  had 
held  the  night  before  with  Mr.  Si)cncer,  ho  de- 
nied its  being  he.     lie  said  j  'It  was  not  me, 
sir,  it  was  Small!'     Cromwell  was  the  tallest 
man  on  board,  and  Small  the  shortest.    Crom- 
well was  immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  then 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Increased  vigilance  waH  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers  ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
ariQod.     Either  myself,  or  the  iirst  lieutenant 
was  always  on  deck  ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
were." 

Two  more  were  now  arrestea ,  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  tlicsc  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  tlio  arrested  persons  were  bagged, 
as  well  as  double-ironed  and  handcuffed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  bo  examined  every  half 
hour  day  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
interfered  with  sleep  and  rest.  And  now  for 
thi3  circumstances  which  occasioned  these  ar- 
rests :  and  first  of  Cromwell.  There  are  but 
two  points  mentioned  ;  first,  "  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
comprise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
inspection,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  Tlie  next 
was  his  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
conversation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
This  "  night  before,"  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  point  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
larboard  arm-chest  at  that  time  a  fniard  over 


him,  and  holding  bin  life  fmm  minute  to  minute 
by  the  tenun^  of  nilenre,  the  ahsrnet'  of  ci^jn*, 
nn<l  the  ahsenre  of  underitlnnding  look*  with 
any  ix'rson.     It  dots  not  ^ecm  possible  timt  he 
rould  have  jield  a  ronvir^'ation,  Kceri-t  or  |inhlic, 
with  any  jHTson  during  tlmt  night,  or  ofler  his 
arn-st  until   \\\^  death;  n<>r  is  any  such  any 
where  else  Mvenol ;  and  it  is  a  ntupid  contia<li(  - 
tion  in  itself.     If  it  was  secivt,  it  could  not  Iki 
known:  if  it  was  oj^-n,  both  the  parties  would 
have  been  nhfit  instantly.     I'pon  its  stupid  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  upon  tinie,  the  story  is 
falsitie<I.     liesldes  this  blunder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there   is  other  eviilenco   from  the 
commander  himself,  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could   have  talkeil  with  Spencer  that 
nij^ht.    The  men  were  in  the.'    haamiocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  olllccrs  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cutlasses.    ( >f 
this,  the  report  says :  "  That  night  the  olllcera 
of  the  watch  were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  rounds  of  both  decks  made  fre- 
quently, to  see  that  the  crew  were  in   their 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."    Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible  that  the    previous    night's  conversation 
could  have  been  held  by  any  person  with  Mr. 
Spencer.     Next,  supposing  there  was  a  seciet 
conversation.    It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle ;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated ;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it.    So 
much  for  Cromwell :  now  for  Small.    Ilir,  case 
stands  thus :  "  Pointed  out  by  an  associate  to 
increased  suspicion."     Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of  getting  nt  the  facta  ho 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  •  he  commander, 
Mackenzie.    Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell.  "It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small ! "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
been  true.     But  this  was  only  cause  of  "in- 
creased "  suspicion :  so  that  there  was  suspicion 
before ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  de- 
tailed in  the  official  report.    First,  there  wero 
the  causes  arising  at  inspection  that  morning — 
faultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battle-axe  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look — to  wit:   a  ghostly 
look.    lie  was  interrogated :  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  does  it  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.    But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers,  and  who  told  both  to  the  court-martial. 
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The  qiK'stionH  wi>re  M  to  the  cunverution  with 
SiK'ticcr,  which  WaU-x  rt>porUM| ;  and  the  an- 
fWiTM  were,  jt'H — that  ho  lind  fo<»liNli  convfrna- 
tioim  with  S|K.Mi<'vr,  hut  no  nuitiny.  Still  then- 
wttH  a  Mtiimhliiii^  LIuc-k  in  thu  way  of  arn'Ntinn 
Small.  Mil  nnnio  woh  nowlici-o  niadu  out 
as  (H-rtain  by  SiK'n<fr.  TliiH  wnn  a  halk ;  hut 
there  WM  the  name  of  a  innn  in  the  IJHt  wlio 
\vuM  not  in  the  vet<Hfl :  and  this  circumstance  of 
a  man  too  few,  BUfrRested  an  idea  that  there 
should  he  n  transaction  between  these  namea  ; 
and  the  man  un  the  list  who  had  no  jduco  in  the 
ship,  Hhould  ^ivo  place  to  him  wlio  had  a  place 
in  the  Hhip,  and  no  place  on  the  list :  mo  Small 
was  a.st*umed  to  ho  Andrews ;  and  by  that  ho 
woH  arrcKtod,  though  proved  to  be  Small  by  nil 
testimony — Miat  of  his  mother  inclusive. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bajtKod,  and  how 
that  process  was  performed  upon  them,  they 
did  not  live  to  tell :  but  others  who  had  under- 
f;;one  the  same  investment,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  arrest 
of  these  two,  the  business  of  Sunday  closed ;  and 
Monday  opened  with  much  Hogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  from  the  commander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  capital  effects : 

"  The  effect  of  this  (speech  of  the  2«th)  upon 
the  crew  was  various :  it  filled  many  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  what  they  had  escaped  from  : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  dangers  await- 
ing them  from  their  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy. The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  off  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep,  l  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  captain's  oratory,  be  reality 
or  fancy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
fur  evidence  against  himself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship — that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lized, and  the  veiscl  safe  !  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory :  and  consequently,  that  he  had 
a  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  he  pleased.  The  28th  day  came.  The 
i^ommander  had  much  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other.  He  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
ports that,  "  the  day  after  it  was  stopped,  his 
spirits  gave  way  entirely'    He  remained   the 


whole  ilay  with  his  fuoo  burk-d  in  the  gn>K<>e 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  waa  bathnl  in  tear!*.' 
So  passed  the  2^th.  ''On  the  '2'.HU  (rontiniu'^ 
thu  ri'port)  all  hands  were  again  called  to  wit 
nesM  punishment,"  and  the  coniiiiniider  niiul* 
another  f<|M'i'ch.  Dut  the  whole  crew  was  Thi 
fi'oni  being  tranquillized.  During  the  night  sl'- 
ditioiiri  cries  were  heard.  Signs  of  disatlection 
nmltiplied.  The  c(>minaiHier  felt  more  uneti'^y 
thon  ho  had  ever  done  before.  The  most  m- 
riously  implicated  collected  in  knots.  They 
conferred  together  iti  low  tones,  hushing  up.  oi 
changing  the  subject  when  an  oflicerapiiruiicheil. 
Some  of  the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  by 
the  first  lk'U.'.nant,  and  found  to  be  true  to  their 
colors  :  they  were  under  tlie  impression  that  llu" 
vessel  was  yet  far  from  being  safe — that  there 
were  many  still  at  liberty  that  ought  ti  be  con- 
fined— that  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  objett 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  wus  seriously  con- 
templated. Several  tinie.^  during  the  night  tlari; 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some 
blow.  Such  arc  a  sj)ecinien  of  the  circunistiuicci 
grouped  togetlier  under  vngue  and  intanniljle 
generalities  with  which  the  day  of  the  2'.)th  is 
ushered  in,  all  t'liding  to  one  point,  the  danger 
of  a  rescue,  and  the  necessity  for  more  arrobts. 
Of  these  generalities,  only  one  was  of  a  character 
to  be  got  hold  of  before  the  court-martial,  ami 
it  will  take  a  face,  under  the  process  of  judici;d 
examination  of  witnesses,  very  different  from 
that  wliicli  it  wore  in  the  report.  After  these 
generalities,  applying  to  the  mass  of  the  crew, 
come  special  accusations  against  four  seamen — 
Wilson,  Green,  McKee,  McKinley  :  and  of  these 
special  accusations,  a  f'^w  were  got  hold  of  by 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  court-martial.   Thus : 

1.  Thf,  handspike  sign. — "Jfr.  Wales  de- 
tected Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  draw 
out  a  handspike  from  under  the  launch,  with 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ;  and  when 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  approached,  he 
could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse  for  his  pres- 
ence there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handspike  portent, 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  among 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  immediate  danger 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  Wales,  of 
course,  was  a  witness  for  the  commander,  anu 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 
mony in  a  continueu  narrative,  covering  tho 
whole  case.  In  that  narrative,  he  thus  intro- 
duces the  handspike  incident ; 
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he  thus  intro 


'•  I  tlu'n  went  to  the  nti'm  of  (lif  Iniinrli,  fournl 
WiUon  had  a  iniinlHr  of  niiiuH  holyhiimcs  o>l- 
Icctfl  thert>.  nnd  uiis  riidcttvoriii;;  tn  |mi1I  a  (run 
hiindH|iikc  frotn  tlio  KUrii  or  tlif  liiinicli ;  wlmt 
hU  inti'niioiis  wore  I  don't  know.  I  oocki'd  a 
|>i»t(d,  and  ordered  him  in  the  ^nnKvrny  to  draw 
uatiT.  I  told  him  if  I  siiw  him  |Milliii;r  on  tlie 
handspike,  1  .shonhl  Mow  his  hriinH  out." 

^  I  then  went  to  tlic  stern,"  &<•.  This  juriod 
of  time  of  poing  to  tlie  stern  of  the  Iniimh,  was 
immcdiatt'ly  after  this  Wales  had  detected  per- 
sons making  signs  to  tho  prisoners  hy  putting 
their  liandH  to  tlieir  chins,  and  when  lie  tohJ 
Cromwell  if  ho  saw  any  more  Kij;ns  ln-tween 
them  ho  should  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in- 
stantly after  this  detection  and  threat,  nnil  of 
course  at  a  time  when  this  purs'-r's  steward  was 
in  A  good  mood  to  sec  signs  an  '  kill,  that  he  had 
this  vision  of  the  handspike:  hut  he  hnp[)cr:j 
to  swear  that  ho  does  not  know  with  what  'n- 
tent  tho  attempt  to  pull  it  out  wvi  made.  Far 
from  seeing,  as  tho  commander  did  wht.i  he 
wrote  tho  report,  that  tho  design  to  fell  him 
was  evident,  ho  does  not  know  what  tho  design 
was  at  all ;  but  he  gives  us  a  glimp.-e  at  ^'<c  in- 
side of  his  own  heart,  when  he  swears  ;i'.ii  'lo 
would  blow  out  tho  brains  of  Wilson  if  \o  saw 
Itim  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not -know  what  it  was  for.  Hero 
is  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilsoti  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  liimself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind  ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  tho  narrative  of  his 
testimony,  ho  convicts  the  commander  of  a  cruel 
and  groundless  misstatement.  IJut  proceed  to 
tho  cross-examination :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
quired him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
and  Wilson  when  the  handspike  was  being 
pulled  by  Wilson?  lit  !»  .. wered  forty  feet, 
more  or  less  1  and  so  tin  uiess  who  had  gone 
to  the  stern  of  tho  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
that  stern  when  ho  got  there. 

2.  Missing  their  imiMer. — "  JIcKinley,  Green, 
and  others,  missel  their  nmsters.  Others  of 
the  implicated  also  missed  their  musters.  I 
could  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
seem  }d  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  conspirators  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  missing  the  musters ; 
and  of  these  the  men  themselves  give  this  ao- 
rount,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  judge  ad- 
?oaito  • 


"It  wn«  .tOer  the  nrn-t  (of  S|i«'nrir).  mr  nii  1 
.\feKi'f  (it  is  .N|rKitil>  V  )<|><'nk>)  inrnrd  iii  uud 
out  with  one  nnoiiier  nheii  tho  watcli  \\»* 
called  :  we  made  a  hur.niiu  in  the  llr^t  <>f  tlj«> 
cruise  to  wake  one  huoiIm  r  up  when  the  wnl('h<  s 
Well'  calleil.  I  cniiie  ii|i  on  dc-k.  awaked  hy 
the  noise  of  relievitig  i:uards,  l.'i  minutes  i<.o 
late,  and  Msked  McKtv  why  he  did  not  call  nif  / 
lie  told  me  (hat  the  ollleer  would  not  let  hiiii 
stir  :  that  they  were  oidcred  to  lie  down  on  llii' 
deck,  and  when  he  hiy  down  he  fell  asleep,  and 
<lid  not  wake  up:  that  was  why  I  missed  my 
muster,  being  used  to  he  wakeii  up  by  one  iin< 
other."' 

Si '  i.  '^  the  nntiind  ..  •onut,  veracious  upon 
its  fi.  I  A'h'wh  Mi'Kinley  t.'ives  for  missinjr,  by 
IT)  niintites,  his  midniv:lit  inusler,  and  which  the 
connnander  characteriz«'d  as  a  lame  excuse,  fol- 
io ved  by  immediate  punishment,  and  a  con- 
lirmed  suspicion  of  mutiny  and  piracy.  All 
the  others  who  missed  nmsters  had  tiieir  t-x- 
cuses,  true  on  their  fa'v,  good  in  their  nattnc, 
and  ly  varj  ing  ns  arising  from  the  dillereut 
coni     'ons  of  the  men  at  the  time. 

->  Tlic  Africini  knife  gi)!u. — "  In  his  sail-lmg 
( kVilson's)  wi  found  an  African  knife  of  an  ex- 
traordinary f  .;*, — short,  and  gradually  expanl- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  botli  sides.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  honest  purpose.  It  was  oidy  (it 
to  kill.  It  had  Wen  secretly  sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  with  a  Hie  to  a 
perfect  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brouglit  out  Ite- 
fore  tlio  court-martial  was  this  (McKinley,  tho 
witness) : 

"I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa — I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore.  I 
having  no  knifo  at  the  time.  I  went  asliint) 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knife. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  lleiskill  (the  purser)  about 
buying  it  for  me.  He  sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  second  cutter. 
VVhen  I  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  and  Mr.  lleiskill  bought  nii 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  came  on  board  with  the  knife,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  ho 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  I 
went  up  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  it  nearly 
threw  me  off.  It  caught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
When  I  came  down,  I  told  Wil.son  he  might 
have  it  for  ono  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dollar  he  could  get." 

So  much  for  this  secret  and  formidable  wea- 
pon in  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship — coming  through  th.'  purser  lleiskill,  o;.e 
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of  the  supportwTs  of  Commanflcr  Mackenzie  in 
all  tho  nflairs  of  tlii-se  lianpinps — pivi'n  as  a 
|iie-;i'nt  to  McKinltT,  a  cot-boy,  /.  e.  who  made 
up  the  cots  for  the  olliccTS,  who  had  been  a 
waittT  at  Howard's  Hotel  (\.  Y,),  and  who  wa-s 
a  favorite  in  thi?  f-hii)'8  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  only  be  put — no  honest  use, 
and  only  tit  to  kill — it  was  proved  to  be  in  cur- 
TL'iit  use  as  a  knife,  cutting  holes  iii  hauiniocks, 
siiifting  their  numbers,  &c. 

4.  Ti'in  hat/le-ti.re  ahirni. — '■  He  had  begun 
also  to  sharpen  his  batlle-uxe  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  lile) :  one  jjurt  of  it  he  had  brought 
to  an  edge," 

The  proof  was  the  knife  and  the  battle-axe 
were  publicly  sharpened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  perfect  order;  and  that, 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  specified  sign  of  guilt  was  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martial-^one  only  excepted  ;  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  equally  eschewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  music  from  the 
luxated  jaw!  lioth  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  trial — one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  from  pity.  Y^et  it  was  gravely 
rejjorted  to  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Navy  as  fact,  and 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  crew.  Returning  to 
generalities,  the  informer  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — this  29th  of  November, 
memorable  for  its  resolves;  and  groups  a  picture 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  The  crew  still  continued  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, grumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
at-arms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
liis  duties,  and  had  charge  of  the  berth  deck. 
Their  manner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  'hree  or  four  up  for  punishment  (with 
the  cat-and-nine-tails.)  The  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued to  increase  (this  was  the  30th  I  think), 
and  continued  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  noticed  a  marked  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  in- 
solent were  the  first  to  run  and  obey  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  anticipate  an  order." — "  Before 
that,  an  order  had  to  be  given  two  or  three 
liuies  before  it  was  executed,  and  when  i'ney  did 
execute  it,  they  would  go  growling  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  done 
or  not    They  went  slow." 

This  swearing  of  Wales  tallies  with  the  report 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  mutiny  up  to 
the  bursting  point  on  the  2'Jth  of  November. 


That  was  a  point  neceusary  to  be  reached,  as  ji 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  to  be  reached  on  thaj 
day.  Tliere  was  one  other  point  necessary  to 
be  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  mutiny  was  to 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  that  jjlace  the  nmtincers 
could  be  Landed,  or  transhipped,  and  so  the 
whole  thing  evaporate.  They  were  now  within 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.  Spencer  hail 
but  just  before  they  would  be  there  in  eight 
days — a  bet  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  preventing  her  from  arriving  there. 
]]ut  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  the  mutiny 
to  take  place  before  they  got  to  that  island' 
and  this  essential  point  was  established  by 
AVales,  by  an  addition  to  his  previous  testimony 
fixing  that  point.  This  addition  to  his  testi- 
mony caused  an  inquiry  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  advocate  before  the  court:  "When  did 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  told  you  that 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  your 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  ?  "  Answer  :  "  At  the  ex- 
amination of  officers,  and  of  men  by  the  officers. 
I  forget  what  day,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the 
30th  of  November."  This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  commander  by  the  fortune-tell- 
ing of  the  young  liodgcrs'  fate — to  die  suddenly, 
I.  e.  in  the  mutiny  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
without  adding  the  remainder  of  the  prediction, 
that  he  was  to  die  a  gambler ;  and  without  add- 
ing the  essential  fact,  that  Spencer  had  a  bet 
that  she  would  arrive  there  by  a  given  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  letter  was  delivered  by  the 
commander  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Surgeon 
Leecock  and  Purser  IIeiskill,and  four  midship- 
men, stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  enlighten  the  commander  with 
their  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell.  The  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipmen, 
the  reason  why  being  thus  stated :  "  Though 
they  had  done  men's  duty  in  the  late  transac- 
tion, they  were  still  boys :  their  opinion  could 
add  but  little  force  to  that  of  the  other  offi- 
cers :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  their  early 
age,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  three  cf 
their  fellow-creatures  should  live  or  die."  Sc 
reasoned  the  commander  with  respect  to  tho 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excused  tho  four 
midsliipmcn  on  whom  this  hard  task  was  im- 
posed.    The  letter  was  delivered  at  9  o'clock  iv 
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tho  mominf;:  the  nominatrd  olliccrs  met  in 
(what  was  called)  a  council :  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take,  what  they  called  testimony,  to 
Ihj  able  to  give  the  required  opinion.  Thirteen 
Keamen  were  examined,  under  oath — an  extra-ju- 
dicial oath  of  no  validity  in  law,  and  themselves 
punishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it : 
and  this  testimony  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper — the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  upon, 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Purser  Ileiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
tial, why,  on  so  important  occasion  pen  and  ink 
was  not  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — "  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  there : "  as  if  lawj-ers 
were  necessary  to  have  pen  and  ink  used.  The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern  :  and  such  swearing  was  certainly  never 
heard  before,  not  even  in  the  smallest  magis- 
trate's court,  and  where  the  value  of  a  cow  and 
calf  was  at  stake :  liearsays,  beliefs,  opinions ; 
preposterous  conclusions  from  innocent  or  frivo- 
lous actions;  gratuitous  assumptions  of  any  fact 
wanted :  and  total  disregard  of  every  maxim 
which  would  govern  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence.    Thus : 

IIenrv  Kino  :  "  Believed  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them :  thinks  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  York : 
thinks  if  they  could  get  adrift,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  vessel  being  taken :  thinks  Spen- 
cer, Small,  Cromwell  and  Wilson  were  the  lead- 
ers :  thinks  if  Golderman  and  Sullivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  would 
release  the  prisoners  and  take  tho  vessel,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  bo  trusted." — Charles 
Stewart  :  "  Have  seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer 
talking  together  often — talking  low :  don't  think 
tho  vessel  safe  with  these  prisoncra  on  board : 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  from  what  I've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's  mate,  say  (that  is)  that  he 
had  heard  the  boys  say  that  there  were  spies 
about:  I  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
board  who  would  release  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.  I  can't  give  my  opinion  as  to  Crom- 
well's character :  I  have  seen  him  at  the  galley 
getting  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and  then." — Charles 
liooERs :  "  I  believe  Spencer  gave  Cromwell  15 
dollars  on  the  passage  to  Madeira — Cromwell 
showed  it  to  me  and  said  Spencer  had  given  it  to 
him.  If  wo  get  into  hard  weather  I  think  it  will 
be  hard  to  look  out  for  all  the  prisoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concerned  in  the  plot,  it  would 
not  bo  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  in  cold  or  bad 
weather  with  the  prisoners :  I  think  they  would 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Cromwell. 
Small,  and  Spencer  were  disposed  of,  our  lives 
trould  be  much  safer.    Cromwell  and  Small  un- 


derstand navi^ration :  these   two   ai-c   the  only 
ones  among   the   jirisi>ners   ciipaMo   of  tiiKing 
cliargo  of  i\i<}  vessel." — Andhkw  Andkiison: 
'•  Have  seen  i^pencer  and  (.'rnmwell  ot'tcn  s|ieak- 
ing  together  on  the  fon'rastle.  in  a  private  way  : 
never  took  much  notice:  I  think  it's  plain  jirodf 
they  were  plotting  to  take  this  vessel  ont  of  tlu» 
hands  of  her  otlicers:  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  conlined,  and  from  what  T  heard  IVniii 
my  shipmates,  I  suspected  that  they  were  pint- 
ting  to  take  the  vessel:  I  think  they  are  sate 
from  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but 
from  thence  home  I  think  there  is  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  tho  coast, 
and  squalls." — Oi.ivkk  15.  Huowmnc  ;  ••  I  would 
not  like  to  be  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  large :  I   do  not  bear  him  any  ill 
will:  I  do  not  know  that  he  bcuis  nie  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  Cromwell, 
Spencer  and  Small  onboard:  I  l)elieve  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  tiy 
and  capture  the  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  God  Almighty's  truth,  I  believe  some 
of  the  cooks  about  tho  galley,  I  think  they  are 
the  main  backers." — II.  JI.  (Jartv:  "Iklieves 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  detennimd 
on  taking  the  brig :  ho  sujjposes  to  turn  jjirates 
or  retake  slavers :  on  or  about  the  ]  1  th  of  Oc- 
tober heard  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  t.iken 
with  six  men  :  I  think  there  are  some  jiersona 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  the  jnis- 
oners  if  they  had  an  opportunity  :  thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger:  thinks  tliere  are  persons 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  any  opportunity  ofl'ercu. 
rescue  the  i)risoners :  thinks  tho  vessel  would 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and  Small  were 
put  to  death." — George  W.  Warnkr  :  "  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  sitting  together  fre- 
quently:   have  heard  Spencer  ask  Cromwell 
what  sort  of  a  slaver  this  vessel  would  make  ? 
he  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  a  nice 
slaver:  have  no  doubt  ho  had  joined  Spencer  in 
the  project  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  the  vessel  to  the  north 
west  coast:  Cromwell  was  in  a  slaver  and  taken 
a  year  since  at  Cuba :  has  seen  Spencer  give 
Cromwell  cigars :  thinks  Cromwell  deserves  to 
be  hung :  thinks  he  is  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  ship :  if  I  had  my  way  I  Mould  hang 
him." — Van  Velson  :  "  A  good    while    since 
Spencer  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  ship  to  go 
to  the  north-west  coast:   Cromwell  and  him 
was  thick:  should  think  Cromwell  meant  to 
join  Spencer  to    take    this    vessel :    Spencer 
thought  he  could  raise  money  to  get  a  ship.    Jly 
reason  for  thinking  that  Cromwell  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  taking  this  vessel,  is  because  I  har» 
frequently  seen  them  in  close  conversation." 

The  drift  of  all  this  swearing  was  to  shot* 
that  the  men  ought  not  only  to  be  put.to  death 
but  immediately,  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  before 
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they  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  tn  make  an  excuse 
for  not  hringin;:;  them  to  tlie  I'nited  States, 
pleading  the  dilHculty  to  piianl  them  in  bad 
weatlicr  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
( Amonp;  the  persons  examined,  and  one  of  tliosc 
who  '•  thinks  tlie  vessel  would  be  safer  if  Crom- 
well, Spencer,  and  Small  were  put  to  death," 
was  one  Garty — Sergeant  Michael  II.  Garty — 
who  will  be  especially  noticed  liereafter.)  The 
examination  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  receivin,;  the  com- 
mander's letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first ;  and  then  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
Gansevoort  (who  was  absent  much  of  the 
time),  and  telling  the  council  that  the  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it.  The  answer  was 
soon  prepared,  and  delivered,  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  which  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  large ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
way — '•  MVe  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safetj'  of  the  public  property,  the  lives  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge, 
require  that  (giving  them  sufficient  time  to 
prepare)  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  a  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  make  a  beneficial  impres- 
sion upon  the  disafTcctcd."  And  this  recom- 
mondation  was  signed  by  the  whole  seven  to 
whom  the  commander's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed— among  them  two  names  illustrious  in 
t'lu  annals  of  our  navy.    The  heart  grieves  over 

a*^  •iow,  but  draws  a  veil  over  the  names,  and 
'  -^vs  from  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
xiuv.,.  '^•er  of  the  quarter  dock. 

The  I.  Ishipman  must  n, '  born  a  Cato,,  or  a 
Macon  (and  such  men  are  only  born  onco  in 
ages)  to  I,r  able  to  stand  up  against  the  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  History  refuses  to  see 
ihesc  boys  as  agents  in  the  transaction.  Jlac- 
licnzie,  Gansevoort,  Leecock  and  Hciskill,  are 
the  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

The  narrative,  thus  far  following  the  com- 
mander's report,  is  here  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  circumstances  not  re- 
laU'd  in  that  report,  and  which  came  out  before 
ilw  court-martial;  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
due  to  the  truth  of  history.  1.  That  the  three 
|)ersons  whose  lives  v.ere  thus  passed  upon 
vvci-c,  during  this  whole  time,  lying  on  the  deck 
m  their  multiplied  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  unconscious  of  any  prt^ 
cccding  against  them,  and  free  from  fear  of 
death,  as  they  had  been  made  to  understand  bv 
the  commander  that  they  were  to  bo  brought 
home  to  the  United  States  for  trial ;  and  who 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  first  intention. 
2.  While  this  examination  was  going  on,  and 
during  the  first  day  of  it,  Gansevoort  (the  head 
of  the  council)  went  to  Spencer  (telling  hnn 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
I  roofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  used  against  him, 
whereof  he  got  none ;  and  thus  tells  his  errand 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  the  court-Ynar- 
tial :  "  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  the 
30tli  (of  November),  for  the  purpose  of  his 
1  roving  more  clearly  his  guilt.  I  took  him  the 
paper  (razor-case  paper),  that  he  might  translate 
it  so  I  could  understand  it.  My  object  was 
to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt."  3.  That  it  had  been  agreed  among  the 
upper  oflScers  two  days  before  that,  if  any  more 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taken  should 
suffer  immediate  death  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  guarding  more  than  they  had.  This 
dire  conclusion  came  out  upon  question  and 
answer,  from  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  wa* 
in  the  council.  "  Had  you  any  discussion  on 
the  28th  of  November,  as  to  putting  the  three 
prisoners  to  death?"  Answer:  "I  don't  re- 
collect what  day  Gansevoort  asked  me  my 
opinion,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  we  should  be  able  to  guard  them  ? 
I  told  him  no."  "  Did  you  then  give  it  as  your 
opinion  that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  Spencer 
should  be  put  to  death  ?  "  Answer  :  "  Yes, 
sir."  Four  more  ofiicers  of  the  council  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  consulted  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answered  in  the 
same  way :  so  that  the  deaths  of  the  three  men 
were  resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council 
was  established  to  examine  witnesses,  and  en- 
lighten the  commander  with  their  opinions.  4. 
That  it  had  been  resolved  that,  if  more  prison- 
ers were  taken,  the  three  already  in  the  bags 
must  be  put  to  death ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  of 
their  session,  and  before  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  four  more  arrests  were  made:  so 
that  the  condition  became  absolute  upon  which 
the  three  were  to  die  before  the  council  had 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhi'.ps,  the  first  instance  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  or  naval  courts,  in  which  the 
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commander  fixed  a  condition  on  which  prison- 
ers were  to  be  put  to  death — which  condition 
was  to  bo  an  act  of  his  own,  mi  known  to  the 
prisoners,  but  known  to  the  court,  and  apreed 
to  be  acted  upon  before  it  was  done  :  and  which 
was  done  and  acted  upon ! 

These  are  four  essential  circumstances,  over- 
looked by  the  commander  in  his  report,  but 
brought  out  upon  interrogatories  before  the  court. 
The  new  arrests  are  duly  reported  by  the  com- 
mander. Tliey  were:  Wilson,  Green, McKin- 
ley,  McKec.  The  commander  tells  how  the  ar- 
rests were  made.  "  Tiiesc  individuals  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  when 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliberately  round 
the  battery,  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant ; 
and  we  made  together  a  very  careful  inspection 
of  the  crew.  Those  who  (though  known  to  be 
tery  guilty)  were  considered  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  out  and  interrogated: 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
such  as  from  courage  and  energy  were  really 
formidable,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.  Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
filling  up  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
yery  diilicult  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel."  This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  but  he  omits 
to  add  that  he  bagged  them  as  fast  as  taken  and 
ironed  ;  and  as  that  bagging  was  an  investment 
which  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
usual and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  the  transaction,  an  account  will  be  given  of  it 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  four,  which  will 
stand  for  all.  It  is  McKinley  who  gives  it,  and 
who  was  bagged  quite  home  to  New  York,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  experience  of  these 
tarpaulin  sacks,  both  in  the  hot  region  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  New  York 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Question  by 
the  judge  advocate :  "  When  wore  you  put  in 
the  bags  ? "  Answer :  "  After  the  examination 
and  before  we  got  to  St.  Thomas."  "  How  were 
the  bags  put  on  you  ?  "  Answer :  "  They 
were  laid  on  deck,  and  we  got  into  them  as  well 
as  we  could,  feet  foremost."  "  Was  your  bag 
ever  put  over  your  head  ?  "  Answer :  "  Yes, 
sir.  The  first  night  it  was  tied  over  my  head." 
'  Who  was  the  person  who  superintended,  and 
did  it  ?  "  Answer :  "  Sergeant  Garty  was 
alway$  there  when  we  were  jmt  into  the  bags. 
I  could  not  sec.    I  could  not  say  who  tied  it 


over  my  luad.     lie  (finrty)  was  tlure  ihrn. 
"  Did  you  complain  of  it  ? "     Answer ;     ''  After 
a  while  the  bag  pot  very  hot.     Whoever   Wiis 
the  otlicer  I   don't  know.     I  tuM  him  I   wa.« 
smothering.     I   could  not   breathe     Ho  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  have  it  un- 
tied.    I  turned  myself  round  vs  well  as  I  cnull, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
and  staid  so  till  morning."   Question  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court :     "  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortable when  not  tied  over  your  head?  "    Ans- 
wer:    "  No,  sir.    It  was  warm  weather:  it  was 
uncomfortable.     On  the  coast  (of  the  United 
States  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rr.in 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."    Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfort  in  irons  and  a  bag,  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  loading  question,  to  get  an  aflirmative 
answer  to  his  cwn  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  "comfort"  of  the  prisoners 
— a  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  from  one  of  the  court. 
The  mode  of  McKinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  manner   in    whieli   that  act 
was  performed  on  board  a  United  States  man- 
of-war;   and  is  thus   described  by  McKinley 
himself.   To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  "  On  the  oOth  of  Novem- 
ber, at  morning  quarters  I  was  i>rrested.     The 
commander  put  Wilson  into  irons.    When  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  commander  cried,  '  Send 
McKinley  aft.'    I  went  aft.    The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  head,  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.     Mr.  Gansevoort  told 
King,  the  gunner,  to  stand  by  to  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  false  motion. 
I  was  put  in  irons  then.    lie  ordered  Green  and 
McKeo  aft :   he  put  them  in  irons  also.     Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordered  mo  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."    And  that  is  the  way  it  was  done  ' 

The  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  Vicaring,  without  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  vhem ;  and 
without  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  ofiicers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apprise  the  prisoners  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing, 
answered  that  there  was  not.  When  Goveinor 
Wall  was  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  soldier  twenty  years  before  at 
Gorce,  in  Africa,  for  imputed  mutiny,  he  plead 
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tlio  sentence  of  a  di-um-licad  court-mnrtiol  for 
Iiis  jiiBtiiicatioii.  The  evidence  proved  that  the 
jnon  so  tric<l  (and  there  were  just  three  of 
them)  were  not  ueforo  that  court,  and  had  ro 
kno\v!<'d;:e  of  its  i)raceedinss,  though  on  the 
ground  sotne  lorty  feet  distant— about  as  far  off 
as  were  tiie  tlircc  piiBoncrs on  board  the  Somers, 
witli  the  diflercncc  that  the  British  soldiers 
could  s'-e  the  court  (which  was  only  a  little 
councii  .f  ollicers),  while  the  American  prison- 
ers ctulil  .;ot  SCO  their  judges.  This  sort  of  a 
couvt  tvhi"',  tried  people  without  hearing  them, 
struck  the  Biitish  judges ;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Governor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
speaking  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Governor,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment :  when  the  wit- 
ness told  that,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald 
called  out — "  Repeat  that."  The  ^vitness  re- 
peated it.  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  drum-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  them:  .;nd  put  a  question  to  i 
that  cfl'cct  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
'•  Sly  Lord,  T  thought  an  Englishman  had  that 
privilege  every  where."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder;  and  so  thought  the  King  (George 
IlL),  who  refused  to  pardon  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomization  of  his  dead  body.  There 
was  law  then  in  England  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  execute  it,  and  a 
king  to  back  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  be  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie's  official  report  will  still  be 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Gansevoort  went  into 
the  ward-room  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  council  of  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
soon  ready.  Purser  Heiskill,  who  had  been  the 
pencil  scribe  of  the  proceedings,  carried  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  commander.     In  what 
manner  he  received  it,  himself  will  tell : 

"  I  at  once  concurred  in  the  jtistice  of  th(  ir 
opinion,  and  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  re- 
commendation into  immediate  eliect.  There 
were  two  others  of  the  conspirators  almost  as 
guilty,  so  far  as  the  intention  was  concerned,  as 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  first  confined, 
and  to  wliose  cabos  the  attention  of  the  officers 
had  been  invited.  But  they  could  be  kept  ni 
confinement  without  extreme  danger  to  the  ulti- 
mate safety  of  the  vessel.  The  three  chief  con- 
spirators alone  were  capable  of  navigating  and 
sailing  her.  By  their  removal  the  motive  to  a 
rescue,  a  capture,  and  a  carrying  out  of  their 
original  design  of  piracy  was  at  once  taken 
away.  Their  lives  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
country  which  they  had  betrayed ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  that  country  ar '  the  honor  and  se- 
curity of  its  flag  required  ti;at  the  sacrifice,  how- 
ever painful,  shoulu  be  made.  In  the  necessities 
of  my  position  I  found  my  law,  and  in  them  also 
I  must  trust  to  find  my  justification." 

The  promptitude  of  this  concurrence  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  been 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council  met, 
and  as  Gansevoort  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander the  whole  time.  There  was  no  need  for 
deliberation,  and  there  was  none  ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  events  proves  ttiero 
was  no  time  for  it.  And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Small  and  Crom- 
well broke  forth.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Spencer  excepted)  who  could 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutiny  to  take 
a  ship,  and  run  her  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  and  navigate  her, 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gi-oss  even  for 
the  silliest  apprehension.  Mr.  M.  C.  Perry  ad- 
mitted upon  his  cross-examination  that  this 
knowledge  was  "  one  of  the  small  reasons  "  for 
hanging  them — meaning  among  the  lesser  rea- 
sons. Besides,  three  at  least,  may  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  mutiny.  Governor 
Wall  took  that  number ;  and  riots,  routs,  and 
unlawful  assemblies  require  it :  so  that  in  hav- 
ing three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  was 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  parity  of  cases, 
though  of  infinitely  lower  degree,  would  allow. 
The  report  goes  on  show  the  commander's 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  which  prepara- 
tions, from  his  own  showinp.  took  place  before 
the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  in  which  ha 
showed  his  skill  and  acumen. 

"  I  bad  for  a  day  or  two  been  disposed  to  arm 
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d  in  which  ha 


the  petty  officers.  On  this  siihject  alone  the 
first  lit'Utcniiiit  ditliered  from  ine  in  opinion,  in- 
tlnenccd  in  some  (lot;n'c  hy  t!ie  opinions  of  some 
of  the  petty  ofllcerH  f  hcniselvcs.  wlio  thought  that 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  vessel  the  commander 
and  officers  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  1  had  made  up 
i!iy  own  mind,  reasoning  more  from  the  j)rol)a- 
hiiities  of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  which  was  necessarily  less  inti- 
mate than  that  of  the  tirst  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  bo  trusted,  and  determined  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  them  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartridpe-box,  and  to  report  to  me 
when  they  were  armed.  I  then  addressed  them 
as  follows :  '  My  lads !  you  are  to  look  to  me — 
to  obey  my  orders,  and  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed !    Go  forward ! '" 

This  paragraph  sliows  that  the  arming  of  the 
petty  officers  for  the  crisis  of  the  hangings  had 
been  meditated  for  a  day  oi"  two— that  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  also  of  him  with  bome  of  the  petty 
officers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  o.Ticcrs  (as 
proved  on  the  court-martial  trial)  on  the  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.  The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
these  petty  officers — the  only  instance  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them:  but  the 
commander's  calculation  of  probabilities  led 
him  to  overrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
own  mind  in  favor  of  arming :  and  to  have  it 
done.  The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  precise,  and  enlire.y  military ; 
and  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  the  French 
infantry  charging  command :  "  £u  avant,  mes 
enfans ! "  in  English — "  Forward,  my  children." 
The  reception  of  the  council  recommendation, 
and  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were 
simultaneous:  and  carried  into  effect  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  the  utmost  letter 
— all  except  in  one  particular — which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.  The  council  had  given  the 
recommendation  with  the  Christian  reservation 
of  allowing  the  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  " — meauing,  of  course, 
preparation  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  reservation  was  disregarded.  Immediate 
execution  wa.s  the  word !  nrd  the  annunciation 
of  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
m  kirce,  were  both  uade  known  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
i'lvful  preparations  fot  death. 


'•  I  gave  orders  to  mnl<p  imniodiiifo  pr"iiarntion 
for  hanging  the  throe  j)rincii)nl  criminals  nt,  (lie 
mainyard  unns.  All  hands  wvw  now  railed  to 
witness  the  p\mishnK'nt.  The  at'tcrfiu.iid  iiii'l 
idlers  of  both  watchi's  wore  nuistiri'd  on  tiie 
quarterdeck  at  the  whip  (the  halter)  intondid 
for  ^Ir.  S|K'ncer :  forecastle-nun  iMid  f'(ireti>i>- 
men  at  that  of  Ci'oinvvell,  to  whoso  ((urujition 
they  had  been  chielly  exposed.  The  maintop 
of  both  watches,  at  that  intended  for  Small 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  <>f 
captain  of  the  maintop.  The  officers  were 
stationed  about  the  docks,  tcconlim^  In  tln>. 
watch  bill  I  had  made  oul  Un'  iiiisht  bijon;  and 
the  petty  officers  were  similarly  distributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  tho 
whip  (the  roi)e)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  fail  to 
liiiul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Here  it  is  unwittingly  told  that  tho  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  information  of  the  unlearned  in  nautical 
language,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  ser  ;3  not  an  instrument  of  flagoUation, 
but  of  elevation — a  small  t.icklo  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies  ;  and  so  called 
from  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb,  then  signifying  to  snatch  up  suddenly. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  sailors  ajipolnted  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  acquainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awaited  them  if 
they  failed  to  pull  it  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  one  hand.  Tho  considerate  arrangement 
for  hanging  each  one  at  the  spot  of  his  imputed 
worst  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
shows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject — deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no  time  after  the  re- 
ception of  '.he  council's  answer ;  and  which  tho 
report  itseif,  so  far  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  was  made  out  the  night  before.  1'he  re- 
port continues : 

"  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  1  now  put  on  my  full  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  that  has  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  announcing  to  the 
criminals  their  fateJ" 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  against  them, 
while  the  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  the  thirteen  seamen  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whoso  thoughts)  were 
to  justify  the  fate  which  was  now  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them.    Thev  had  no  knowledge  ol 
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it  Pt  th*-  Tune,  nor  aflerwardc,  until  standinp  in 
tho  nii<l>t.  of  tlie  completed  arrangcment8  for 
thtir  imni  'fliiitc  death.  They  were  brought  into 
the  prejieiice  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  prociedin^H  had  been  had  against  tliem,  and 
while  under  tlie  belief,  authorized  by  the  com- 
innnder  himself,  that  they  were  to  be  broujilit 
home  fo  liiiil.  Their  fate  was  staring  them  iii ! 
the  face  'n-fore  they  knew  it  had  been  doonitd.  i 
Tho  full  \sriiform  of  a  commander  in  the  Aoi'd-  j 
r-»i  navy  Ii:id  been  put  on  for  the  n;  .lasion,  Vi  it!i ; 
what  view  is  not  cxj>''csse(l;  ant!,  in  this  hu- 
posing  costume, — feather,  and  chapoau,  gol  ■ 
lace  and  ciubroidcry,  .iworl  and  epotilottes — 
the  coiiiniandci-  jiroceeded  (•  .uinouncc  tlieir  fate 
to  men  in  irnub — double  iron^-  on  the  lcfi«>,  and 
iron  cud's  on  the  hands — aid  sui  riniudetl  by 
giifirds  to  cut  tin.!  1  down  on  iho  Icust  attempt 
to  avoid  tlic  gallows  which  stood  hcfor.-  thc-m. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  jiither, 
those,  annunciations  (for  there  was  n  separate 
iwl'lrcps  t"  erx'h  victim,  and  each  addre&s  adapted 
to  its  subject)  were  made,  the  captain  himself 
Will  tell. 

"I  inl'ormed  3Ir.  Spencer  that  when  ho  had 
been  about  to  take  my  life,  and  to  dishcu,!-  me 
a'^  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  i-ight- 
ful  duty,  without  cause  of  offence  to  hiiij,  on 
speculation,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  rcutoTe 
me  suddenly  from  the  world,  in  the  darkncs.^  of 
tho  night,  without  a  moment  to  utter  one  mur- 
nmr  of  affection  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
feited to  his  country ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  I  would  not,  however, 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified.  If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 
parents,  it  should  berecorded,  and faithfidly de- 
livered. Ten  minut'  s  should  be  granted  him  for 
this  purpose ;  and  Midshipman  Egbert  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  inform  me  when 
th«<  ten  minutes  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  He 
is  invoked,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
his  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
and  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  annun- 
ciatioa  to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  this  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefactors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themselves  when  standing  between 


time  and  eternity  ;  and  during  that  time  tlie) 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  their  own  thonghtH. 
Even  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vanquished  and 
subdued  men.  Tho  ship  had  religious  exercises 
upon  it,  and  had  multiplied  their  perfonnance 
since  the  mutiny  had  been  discovered.  Tlio 
(oiiinipndcr  was  a  devout  attendant  at  these 
('.\erci.«8j  !>ii'l  ha.  aCgued  the  crew  morally  and 
;.iu  ji'iy  dat!y,  ami  i.>  this  crisis  twice  or  thrice  a 
i.'iiy  lie  viiight  hi' » i  been  of  some  consolatit  u 
(.(>  ih.  do'o'.-ite  vo  )  i>  ,n  this  supreme  moment. 
Ill;  i.iigb'  have  si"(»\  ■;  to  him  some  words  of  pity 
and  of  hope :  he  might  at  least  have  refraiaed 
from  reproaches :  he  might  have  omitted  the 
comparison  in  which  hf;  assumed  to  himself  such  a 
I  'periority  ovor  Spc  icr  in  the  manner  of  takin^ 
life.  Ir  wus  Imo  Phurisc-o  that  thanked  God  ho 
wn?  not  like  odiet  men,  nor  like  that  Publican. 
JJut  t!  -'harist  0  did  not  take  the  Publican'.s 
ifi,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.  Besides,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  admitting  that  Spencer 
intended  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.  There  is  no 
difTcrence  of  timo  between  one  minute  and  ten 
minutes  in  the  business  of  killing;  and  the 
most  sudden  death — a  bullet  through  the  heart 
In  Klocp — would  be  mercy  compared  to  the  ten 
minutes'  reprieve  allowed  Spencer:  and  tli.it 
time  taken  up  (as  the  event  proved)  in  harass- 
ing the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  young  man  before 
he  destroyed  his  body.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  the  commander  says 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said :  it  would  be  less 
discreditable  to  make  a  false  report  in  such  cases 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged ;  and  there 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  commander's  report 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  obli- 
gatory. It  is  often  variant  or  improbable  in  itself, 
and  sometimes  impossible ;  and  almost  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.  In  the  vital — 
really  vital — case  of  holding  the  watch,  he  is  con- 
tradicted. He  says  Midshipman  Thompson  was 
called  to  note  the  time,  and  to  report  its  expira- 
tion. Mr.  0.  H.  Perry  swore  in  the  court  that  the 
order  was  given  to  liim — that  he  reported  it— and 
that  the  commander  said,  "  very  well."  This  was 
clear  and  positive :  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  ex- 
amined to  the  same  point,  and  testified  thus 
"  That  he  heard  him  (the  commander)  say  some- 
thing  about  ten  minutes — that  he  told  Mr.  Perry, 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  time — that  Perry  and  him- 
self both  noted  it — thinks  he  reported  it — don't 
recollect  what  the  commander  said — is  under  an 
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impression  he  Bail  "  very  good."  So  tlint  Mr. 
Perry  was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  did  it, 
and  reported  it,  iind  did  not  know  that  Thomp- 
Bon  had  done  it.  To  the  question,  "  What  did 
Mr.  Thompson  say  when  he  carao  hack  from  re- 
porting the  time ? "  the  answer  is  :  '"I  did  not 
know  that  he  reported  it."  At  best,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  volunteer  iu  the  business,  and 
too  indifTerent  to  it  to  know  what  he  did.  Mr. 
0.  H.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  the  order,  and 
did  the  duty.  Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  which 
had  the  order :  but  it  is  very  material  that  the 
commander  should  remember  the  true  man. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  received 
this  dreadful  intelligence,  is  thus  reported : 

"This  intimation  quite  overpoivered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  be  was  not  lit 
to  die." 

"  Was  not  fit  to  die ! "  that  is  to  say,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  appear  before  his  God.  The 
quick  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 
that  came  to  his  mind,  but  the  perishing  of  his 
soul,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before  liis 
Maker,  unpurged  of  the  sins  of  this  life.  Virtue 
was  not  dead  in  the  heart  which  could  forget 
itself  and  the  world  in  that  dread  moment,  and 
only  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 
of  Heaven.  Deeply  affecting  as  this  expression 
was — am  not  fit  to  die — it  was  siill  more  so  as 
actually  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  competent 
witnesses  before  the  court.  "When  he  told 
him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  Spencer  told 
him  he  was  not  fit  to  die — that  he  wished  to 
live  longer  to  get  ready.  The  commander  said, 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  I  cannot  help  it." — A 
remark  which  was  wicked  in  telling  him  he 
knew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  false,  in  saying 
he  could  not  help  it.  So  far  from  not  being  able 
to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent the  preparation  for  fitness.  The  answer 
then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 
and  a  wish  to  live  longer  to  get  ready.  But 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  heart  which  was 
dead  to  such  an  appeal  ?  and  which,  in  return, 
could  occupy  itself  with  reproaches  to  the 
desolate  sinner ;  and  conld  deliver  exhortations 
to  the  trembling  fleeting  shadow  that  was  before 
him,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 
example  of  decorous  dying  to  his  two  compan- 
ions in  death?  for  that  was  the  conduct  of 
Mackenzie :  and  here  is  his  account  of  it : 


''I  rcpcateil  to  him  his  own  ratcchisn),  mid 
bcpgvd  him  at  least  to  let  tlio  i<Jfntr  set  ti>  the 
men  he  had  corrupted  and  seduced,  the  vxanipU' 
of  dying  with  deconim." 

"The  men  whom  ho  had  corrupted  and  so- 
duccd," — outrageous  words,  and  which  the  com- 
mander says,  "immediately  restured  \\\\n  to 
entire  self-rjosscssion."  But  they  did  not  tiiiii 
away  his  heart  from  iho  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  mind — that  of  fitting  himself,  &a  wel) 
as  he  could,  to  appear  before  his  (jod.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  fervor,  and  begging 
from  Heaven  that  mercy  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  earth  to  his  body. 

The  commander  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minutes  w.as  about  half 
out — when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live, 
as  ho  was  made  to  believe — he  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  In 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions ! 
it  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  him !  to  ex- 
cite him  against  Small  and  Cromwell !  to  take 
advantage  of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  from  him  for  justification  in  taking  his 
life !  and  in  that  work  he  spent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  record  against  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  by  the 
evidence  before  the  court.  The  first  movement 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Cromwell  an  I 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  and  thus  induce 
him  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  others.    He  says : 

"  I  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explained  to 
hiu  how  Cromwell  had  made  use  of  him.  I 
told  him  that  remarks  had  been  made  about  tho 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear ;  and  which  showed 
the  relative  share  ascribed  to  each  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction.  He  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spencer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  five  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackenzie  interrupts  him  with  an  intimation  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwell  had  said  of  him,  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  learn  it  by  adding, "  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear " — artfully  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was.  The  desir«5 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
called  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  con- 
sidered him  Oromwell'S  tool :  thus : 
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"Ono  Imd  told  the  first  lieutenant:  'In  my 
opinion,  sir,  yon  have  tlio  danincd  fool  on  the 
iiii'lxiaril  iinn-clR>st,and  the  damned  villain  on  the 
(■taiijoard.'  And  another  hod  remarked,  that 
aftiT  the  vessel  nhould  haro  been  captured  by 
Spenwr,  Cromwell  miffht  allow  him  to  live,  pro- 
vided he  moflo  himself  useful ;  he  woirid  pro- 
bably make  him  his  secretary." 

Silencer  was  on  tho  larboard  arm-chest ; 
Cromwell  on  tho  starboard  :  bo  that  Small  was 
the  speaker,  and  the  damned  fool  applied  to  Spen- 
cer, and  tho  damned  villain  to  Cromwell :  and 
Spencer,  who  had  all  along  been  tho  chief,  was 
now  to  bo  treated  as  an  instrument,  oidy 
escaping  with  his  life  if  successful  in  taking: 
tlie  vessel,  and,  that  upon  condition  of  making 
liimself  useful;  and  then  to  have  no  higher 
post  on  tho  pirate  than  that  of  Cromwell's 
pccrctary.  This  was  a  hint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  evidence  against  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  commander  con- 
tinues, still  addressing  himself  to  Spencer — 

"  /  think  this  icould  not  hare  suited  your 
temper. ^^ 

This  remark,  inquisitively  made,  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  failed 
of  its  object.  It  drew  no  remark  from  Spencer ;  it 
merely  acted  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
to  the  commander — who  proceeds  in  this  strain : 

"  This  eflfectually  aroused  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  demoniacal  expression.  He 
said  no  more  of  tho  innocence  of  Cromwell. 
Subsequent  circumstances  too  surely  confirmed 
his  admission  of  his  guilt.  He  might  perhaps 
have  wished  to  save  him,  in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath." 

This  passage  requires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  his  total  ignorar.co  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  visionary  schemes  :  na  re- 
peated it  eainestly  as  Mackenzie  turned  ofi*  to 
go  and  announce  his  fate  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  he  says  he  now  said 
no  more  about  Cromwell's  innocence ;  and  catch- 
ing up  that  silence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
he  quotes  it  as  such ;  but  remembering  how 
often  Spencer  had  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  his  foolish  joking,  ho  supposes 
ho  wished  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefully  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
by  a  word  from  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
from  any  premises,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
bet  this  whole  story  after  the  commander  re- 


turned from  Small  and  Cromwell,  \h  wiJ;ont 
warrant  from  any  thing  tangible.  Mackenrip 
got  it  f.om  Oanscvoort ;  and  Oanscvoort  pot 
one  half  from  one,  and  tho  other  half  from  an- 
other, without  telling  which,  or  when — and  it 
was  provably  not  then ;  and  considering  tho 
atrocity  of  such  a  communication  to  Spencer  at 
such  time,  it  is  certainly  less  infamous  to  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  it  a  falsehorx] 
of  their  own  invention,  to  accomplish  their  own 
design,  iiackenzie's  telling  it,  however,  was  in- 
fernal. The  commander  then  goes  on  with  a 
batch  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  shows 
he  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptions  but  in  his 
capacity  at  invention.    Hear  them ! 

"  He  (Spencer)  more  probably  hoped  that  he 
might  yet  get  possession  of  tho  vessel,  and  carry 
out  the  scheme. of  murder  and  outrage  matured 
between  them.  It  was  in  Cromwell  that  he  had 
apparently  trusted,  in  fulfilment  of  some  agree- 
ment for  a  rescue ;  and  he  eloquently  ple^ld  to 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  when  Cromwell  was 
ironed,  for  his  release,  as  altogether  ignorant  of 
his  designs,  and  innocent.  lie  had  endeavored 
to  make  of  Elisha  Andrews  appearing  on  the 
list  of  the  "certain,"  an  alias  for  Small,  though 
his  name  as  Small  appeared  also  in  the  list  of 
those  to  etiect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  falsely 
asserting  that  Small  was  a  feigned  name,  when 
he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Small's 
mother  to  him  that  Small  was  her  name  as  well 
as  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  inferences 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  knowledge, 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  suspicionf 
without  reasons — are  all  aspeciesof  t'nven^jons 
but  little  removed  from  direct  falsehood,  and 
1(  aves  the  person  who  indulges  in  them  without 
credit  for  any  thing  he  may  say.  This  was  pi-e- 
eminently  the  case  with  tho  commander  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  and  with  all  his  informers ;  and 
hero  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  First : 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hoped 
to  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  murder  and  piracy  which  ho  had 
matured.  What  a  presumption  in  eucb  a  case ! 
the  case  of  men,  ironed,  bagged  and  helpless, — 
standing  under  the  gallows  in  the  midst  of 
armed  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
sign — and  a  presumption,  not  only  without  a 
shadow  to  rest  upon,  but  contradicted  by  the 
entire  current  of  all  that  was  sworn— even  by 
Garty  and  Wales.  "  Fulfilment  of  secret  agre<>» 
ment  for  rescue."    Secret !    Yes !  very  secret 
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indeed !    There  was  not  a  man  on  boartl  the 
vessel  that  ever  heard  Hiich  a  word  as  rescue  pro- 
noiinceil  until  after  the  arrcata!    The  craxy 
niisgivhifTSof  a  terrified  imagination  could  alone 
have  invented  such  a  Bclieine  of  rescue.     The 
namo  of  Small  wus  a  sad  etumbling  block  in  the 
road  to  his  sacrifice,  as  that  of  Andrews  to  the 
truth  of  the  razor  case  pajjcr.     Cio  was  not  in 
the  list,  and  the  other  u  as  not  in  the  ship :  and 
all  these  forced  assumptions  were  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions  ;  and  so  the  idea  of  an  o/i'«» 
(lictiia  was  fal'en  ujmh,  though  no  one  had  ever 
heard  Small  culled  Edward  Andrews,  and  his 
mother,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  lier 
son's,  as  Siaall.     Having  now  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
in,  death,  the  commander  takes  himself  to  his 
real  work — that  of  getting  confessions — or  get- 
ting up  something  which  could  be  recorded  as 
confessions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
father  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  all  this 
refined  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
been  contrived.    But  here  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  supply  de- 
tails on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
and  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  be  brought 
forward  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
swears  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
cer when  the  commander  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  write.  Spencer  answered  that  he  did.   An  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin.    Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said — "  I  cannot 
write,"    "  The  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.   I  do  not  know  what  he  then  said.   I 
saw  the  commander  writing.     Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say." — Mr.  Oliver  H,  Perry  swears :  "  Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
and  ink :  saw  the  commander  write :  was  four 
or  five  feet  from  him  while  writing :  heard  no 
part  of  the  conversation  between  the  commander 
and  Spencer :  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes."—Other  witnesses  guess  at  the  time  as 
high  as  half  an  hour.    Tho  essential  parts  of 
this  testimony,  are—Jirst,  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  he  could  not  write :  sec- 
ondly, that  the  commander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  bands,  took  the  pen  and  wrote  himseli: 
thirdly,  that  he  carried  on  all  his  conversation 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  that  those  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  him  (and  in  the  deathlike 


Btillness  which  then  prrvnilcd  mid  the  l.roathle"* 
anxiety  of  I'vi-ry  om-)  hmril  imi  n  irnfl  of 
vhat  jmsttvil  betxceen  them  !  m-ithiT  what  Muo- 
kcnzie said  to  Sp«'iicer,  nor  Spi m'tr  >:>id  to  him. 
Now  the  report  of  thecfimnmndt  r  i--  ,-iiint  upon 
this  lowncss  of  tone  which  could  not  Ik?  hcnnl 
four  or  five  feot — silent  upon  the  handniiri*  of 
Sjiencer — silent  upon   tlio  annvcr  of  S|H'n(Tr 
that  he  could  not  write  ;  and  fttr  which  ho  sub- 
stituted on  the  court-martial  the  answer  that  ho 
"  declined  to  write  " — a  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  ''onversation  l)etwecn  the  judjre  advo- 
cate and  Mackenzie,  which  the  jud;;e  advorato 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing ;  and  which  nil 
felt  to  be  a  false  substitution  both  ujion  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  of  tho  case.    A  man  in 
iron  handcuffs  cannot  write !  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  him  "declining"  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  secretary  I    And  it  is  silent 
upon  the  great  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  arm-chest 
with  Spencer,  and  whispering  so  low  that  not  a 
human  being  could  hear  wliat  passed :  and,  con 
sequently,  that  Mackenzie  chose  that  he  himself 
should  be  the  recording  secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  or  false.    Tho  declaration  in 
tho  report  that  Spencer  read  what  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  be  attended  to  here- 
after.   The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  most  interested  in  the 
world  in  getting  confessions  from  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  these  confessions,  without  a 
witness !  without  even  Wales,  Gansevoort,  Qar- 
ty ;  or  any  one  of  his  familiars.    For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fair  question,  which  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  one  another  for, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  in  such  profound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  word.    If  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  may 
be  ft  reasonable  belief  that  notliing  material  was 
said  between  them — that  Mackenzie  wrote  with- 
out dictation  from  Spencer;  and  wrote  what 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  required — confes- 
sions to  supply  tho  place  of  total  want  of  proof 
— admissions  of  guilt — acknowledgments  that 
he  deserved  to  die — begging  forgiveness.    And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  reported  was  proved 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonable  belief  of  a  fal>- 
ricated  dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
The  commander,  now  become  sole  witness  jf 
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iSpcnrer'H  litst  wonU — words  xpoken  if  at  all — 
afUT  liiH  time  on  earth  was  out— aflor  the  nn- 
nounci'imnt  in  his  |irfs<'nce  timt  Iho  tin  minutes 
wi-re  out— niid  liiiiriiijt  tlio  toinnianiUr'H  re- 
Bponso  to  tho  nolilicution,  '■  Very  will :  "  this 
coninmndiT  llius  piDceeds  wilh  his  report:  •' I 
asivcd  him  if  iii>  liiid  no  mos.sugu  to  Hend  to  his 
friends?  lie  onswered  nono  that  they  would 
wish  to  rec»iv<'.  When  uri;ed  still  further  to 
Bend  Home  woitis  of  consolation  in  so  niiiit  an 
allliction,  he  said,  'Tell  them  I  die  wishing  them 
every  blesninj;  and  happiness,  I  deserve  death 
(i)r  this  and  many  other  crimes — there  are  few 
crimes  1  have  not  committed.  I  feel  sincerely 
penitent,  and  my  only  feor  of  death  is  that  my 
repentance  may  cnmuc  too  late.' " — This  is  what 
tho  commander  leports  to  the  Secretary  of  tlu^ 
Navy,  and  which  no  human  witness  could  {rain- 
say,  because  no  human  being  was  allowed  to 
witness  what  was  said  at  ihe  time  ;  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  indef  4?ndent  of  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  furnished  by  tho  evil-doer 
himself,  often  in  tho  very  effort  to  conceal  his 
pruilt,  and  more  convincing  than  tho  oath  of  any 
\^  itncss,  ond  which  fate,  or  accident,  often  brings 
to  light  for  tho  relief  of  the  innocent  and  the 
confusion  of  the  guilt3\  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  with  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie. That  original  record  made  out  upon  in- 
audible whispers  on  the  camp-stool  I  It  still 
existed — and  was  produced  in  court — and  here 
is  the  part  which  corresponds  (should  corres- 
pond) with  this  quoted  part  of  tho  report,  and 
constituting  the  first  part  of  the  confession : 
"  When  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  send : 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.  After- 
wards, that  you  die  wishing  them  every  bless- 
.ng  and  happiness;  deserved  death  for  this  and 
ether  sins ;  that  you  felt  sincerely  penitent, and 
only  fear  of  death  was  that  your  repentance 
might  be  too  late.^^ — Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  wo'-ds  "  other  sins,"  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  into  "  many  other  crimes}' 
— words  of  revoltingly  different  import — going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required — and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introduction  to  the 
further  gratuitou  confession :  "  There  are  few 
crimes  uhich  I  have  not  committed.^'  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
tlio  record  was  made,  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  through  the  ,  ublic  press. 
In  any  court  of  justice  the  entire  report  would  be 


discredited  upon  this  view  of  (Upunt  and  WK-kr>l 
falsillcations.  For  the  rent,  there  is  proof  thnt 
tho  first  sfulenco  is  a  fiiitrieation.  It  is  to  Nj 
recollected  that  this  inquiry  as  to  .SjKiiccr's 
wishes  to  communicate  with  his  parents  was 
made  publicly,  and  Ufuro  the  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per ^vija  K*J»l  ''"',  and  that  tho  answer  was  t la- 
inducement  to  send  for  those  writing  materials. 
That  public  u'iswer  was  heard  by  those  around. 
and  was  thus  proved  before  the  court-martini— 
McKinley  the  witness:  "  Y'Ae  iommander 
asked  him  if  hf  wished  to  urite?  Mr.  tSpo..- 
cer  said  ho  did.  Thu  commander  ordered  Dunn 
to  fetch  paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin. 
Spencer  took  the  pen  in  his  hand — he  said, 'I 
cannot  write.'  Tho  commander  spoke  to  him 
in  a  low  tone:  I  do  not  know  what  he  then 
said.  I  saw  tho  comnwnder  writing."  This 
testiniony  contradicts  the  made-up  ri'port,  in 
showing  that  Spencer  was  asked  to  write  him- 
self, instead  of  sending  a  message :  that  tho  de- 
claration, '■^nothing  that  they  -would  wish  to 
hear,"  is  a  fabricated  addition  to  what  ho  did 
say — and  that  ho  was  prevented  from  writing, 
not  from  disinclination  and  declining,  as  the 
commander  attempted  to  make  out,  but  because 
u[ion  trial — after  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand — 
he  could  not  with  his  handcuffs  on.  CerLiinly 
this  was  understood  beforehand.  Men  do  not 
write  in  iron  handcuffs.  They  were  left  ou  to 
permit  the  commander  to  become  his  secretary, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him :  which  message 
he  never  sent !  the  promise  to  do  so  being  a 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  chance  of  writing  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  public. 

The  official  report  continues :  "  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  ono  he  had  injured,  to  whom  he 
could  yet  make  reparation — any  one  suffering  ob- 
loquy for  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  He 
made  no  answer ;  but  soon  after  continued :  '  I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  my  pa- 
rents.' He  said  '  this  will  kill  my  poor  mother.' 
I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  a  mother." 
The  corresponding  sentences  in  the  original,  run 
thus :  "  Many  that  he  had  wronged,  but  did  not 
know  how  reparation  could  be  made  to  them. 
Your  parents  most  wronged  ....  himself 
by  saying  ho  had  entertained  same  idea  in  John 
Adams  and  Potomac,  but  had  not  ripened  intu 

.  .  .  .  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a 
mania  should  ....  certainly.  Objected 
to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  olace  of 
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wonU  indirale  the  plan-n  when'  tlie  wrilinR  wns 
illfRible.    'Hie  nriiarkahle  viiriatimis  iK'twwn 
the  rt-jKirt   .,u  I  the  original  in  these  ^(■lltenct•« 
id,  that  the  criminal  leaver  out  alt  thoHv  orinieH 
which  he  hail  cotiiniitted,  and  wliirii  were  l)ring- 
ing  ohlof|)iy  upon  others,  ami  to  wliieh  lie  made 
no  answer,  but  hIiows  that  ho  did  make  answer 
OH  to  havin;;  wronjred  person>4,  and  that  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  reparation  ctudd 
1(0  made.     There  ia  no  mention  of  motlMT  in 
this  part  of  the  orifjinal — it  comes  in  long  after. 
Then  the  John  Adunis  and  the  Potomac,  which 
»ro  here  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  lino  of  the 
original,  only  appear  in  tht  llfty-sixtli  in  the  re- 
port— and  the  long  gap  filled  np  with  things 
not  in  the  original — and  the  word  "  idea,"  as 
attributed  to  Spencer,  Bu.bstituted  by  "  mania." 
The  report  continues  (and  hero  it  is  told  once 
for  all,  that  the  quotations  both  from  the  report 
and  the  original,  of  which  it  should  be  a  copy, 
follow  each  in  its  place  in  consecutive  order, 
leaving  no  gap  between  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  it) :   "  when  recovered  from  the 
pain  of  this  announcement  (the  effect  upon  his 
mother),  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been 
still  more  dreadful  had  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt, murdered  the  officers  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  ves.sel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  which,  with  so  much  satisfaction 
he  had  marked  out  for  him.sclf :  ho  replied  after 
a  pause ;  '  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  succeeded.'    I  told  him 
Cromwell  would  soon  have  made  way  with  him, 
and  McKinley  would    probably  have  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  his  path."    The  cor- 
responding part  of  the  original    runs    thus : 
"  Objected  to  manner  of  death :  requested  to  be 
shot.    Gould  not  make  any  distinction  between 
him  and  those  he  had  seduced.    Justifiable  de- 
sire at  first  to    ...    .    The  last  words  he 
had  to  say,  and  hoped  they  would  be  "Relieved, 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent    ....    Crom- 
well.   Admitted  it  was  just  that  7  0  extinction 
should  be  made." — This  is  the  consecutive  part 
in  the  original,  beginning  in  utter  variance  with 
what  should  be  its  counterpart — hardly  touch- 
ing the  same  points — leaving  out  all  the  cruel 
reproaches  which  the  oiBcial  report  heaps  upon 
Spencer — ending  with  the  introduction  of  Crom- 
well, but  without  the  innocence  which    the 
original    contains,  with    the    substitution  of 
Cromwell's  destruction  of  him,  and  with  the 
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«<ldition  of  ^I^Kinlev'lt  dextnii'tioii  iif  them  all 
and  nltininle  atdkininiiU  of  the  cliief  place  in 
that  li'ii^  ciin'er  of  pinu-y  wliicli  «a.-<  to  >«•  ran 
— and  run  in  that  >t!ite  <(  the  world  in  w  liirh  no 
pirate  rm.ld  live  at  nil.  What  wns  n<'tM:illy  !<nid 
a'K)ut  Croniwtli's  innoeenre  iiy  .*^|M•n^er  .md  I'V 
McKiidey  as  couiinj;  from  Croniwell  •  to  Hlir 
up  the  devil  U'tween  them,"  as  the  historian 
CiH)f)er  remarked,  was  onid  before  this  writ  in;: 
cumnieneed !  said  when  .Mackenzie  retuiiu d  IVoui 
announcing  the  ten  minutes  lea.xo  of  life  tu  him 
and  Small !  which  Mackenzie  himself  had  re- 
porte<l  in  a  j)revioiiH  part  of  his  nport,  Ufoix' 
the  writing  materials  were  Kent  for :  and  now, 
strange  enough,  introduced  again  in  an  after 
place,  but  with  sucn  alterations  and  additions 
IM  barely  to  leave  their  identity  discoverable. 

The  onieial  report  proceeds  :  '"  I  fuar,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  father.'  I  told  him  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  that — that  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  it  would  have  injured 
his  father  much  mon — that  had  it  been  possible 
to  have  taken  him  hom«  as  I  intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  father  sliould  not 
have  interfered  to  save  him — that  fur  those  irho 
havefriimla  or  vwiieij  in  America  there  wa* 
no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — that 
though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  determi- 
nation, which  had  been  forced  upon  me  in  .spite 
of  every  elfort  I  had  made  to  avert  it,  I,  on  this 
account  the  less  regretted  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  was  placed :  it  would  injure  his  father  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  alive,  should  he  be 
condemned  and  yet  escape.  The  best  and  only 
service  which  he  could  do  his  father  was  to 
die." — Now  from  the  original,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  last  quotation :  "  Asked  that  his  face 
might  be  covered.  Granted.  Wlien  he  found 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
referred  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief. 
Tried  to  find  it.  Could  not.  Read  the  Bible,  the 
prayer-book.  Did  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time.  Reasons 
— God  would  understand  of  him  olTenccs    .     . 

.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  God  to  bless 
and  preserve  ....  I  am  afraid  this  will 
injure  my  father." — The  quotation  from  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  injury  to 
his  father :  it  concludes  with  commending  him 
to  die,  as  the  only  service  ho  could  render  that 
parent :  and  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  that 
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topir,  ami  rrowncd  with  tho  nsm-rtlon  th«t,  foi 
t.\\QM>  who  have  frionds  or  iMoiicy  in  AjiktIcs  tliero 
Ih   no  pitniNhmi-nt  fir  tlie  worst  of  crimon — a 
iwi'fiiin'j:  ropront'h  iipDii  the  Atm-ri-'an  jiuiioiary  ; 
aii'l,  liowt'vtT  iitifoimdci!  in  Wi-i  hnmf!  <h-nuncin- 
lion,  mny  ho  not  1  .iiistlf  liavo  roimK'd  on  tlio 
hcncflt  of  tho  laxity  t>(  jtmtieo  which  ho  «k'- 
noiinwxl?  nn<l— more— (lid  ho  not  rc'coivo  it? 
The  real  of  the  pni-aurttjih  is  only  rcmarkahlo 
for   tho  (k'ciaration   of  tho  intention  to  have 
hroiifjht  hia  prisomrs  homo,  and  of  tho  chan(ro. 
of  whinh  intention  thoy  had  no  notico   until 
placpil  in  tho  presence  of  tho  c  tnpletcd  prepa- 
rations for  death,  and  told  they  had  hut  ten 
minutes,  hy  tho  watch,  f  <>  live. — Turning  to  tho 
original  of  this  paragnnili,  and  it  will  bo  seen 
tliat  it  opens  with  proparation«  for  death — goes 
on  in  tho    samo    spirit — bart'Iy  mentions  his 
father — and  ends  with  his  death — "  dies  pray- 
»»i?  God  to  bless  and  preserve "    .    .    .    . 
This  is  evidently  tho  termination  of  the  whole 
ficeno.    It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  life—sees  him  die  praying  to 
Ood.    Now  does  tho  report  give  any  of  these 
circumstances  ?    None.    Does  the  report  stop 
there  ?  It  does  not.    Docs  it  go  on  ?  Yes :  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.     And  tho 
original  record  go  on  further  ?  Yes :  sixty  Iiucs 
further — which  was  just  double  the  distance  it 
had  come.    Hero  was  u  puzzle.    Tho  man  to  be 
tivlking  double  as  much  after  his  dea^h  as  before 
it.    This  solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it   before  tho  court-martial:    and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging — how  long,  not  stated — 
but  after  it    Before  the  court  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
his  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  Spencer  finished  at  the  ecntenco — 
"/am  afraid  this  will  injure  my  father:''^ 
and  that  tho  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.    Now  tho  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
•shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.    This  solecism 
explained,  another  difficulty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  "  he  (Spencer) 
read  over  what  he  (^Mackenzie)  had  written 
down,''-  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
■rend  the  fifty  odd  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  death.     (All  the  lines  here  mentioned 
ire  the  short  ones  in  the  double  column  page.s 


of  f' o  piiMiahc<l,  "Official  rro<>«H»din(rM  of  th< 
*:.  il  «''<tirt  Martial.)"  Thine  fifty  o«ld  linn 
i,"i^!l  »i,)t  havo  1*011  read  by  SjK'nr»>r.  That  la 
i.t>rtain.  Tho  prevlouH  thirfy-thre  it  ia  niornlly 
certain  he  n>  ut  read.  They  are  in  Home  places 
iileKihIc  -in  others  unintellif^iblu ;  and  are 
printed  in  the  odlcial  re|M)rt  witli  blanka  becauiM! 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  iw  rewl.  Nu 
witness  ^'ayH  they  were  read  by  Spencer. 

TIio  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  expanded  by 
additions  and  variations  into  about  two  hundred 
in  the  oflleial  report,  reiiuirca  but  a  brief  notice, 
parts  of  it  lK>ing  amplifications  and  aggravations 
of  wliat  had  been  prcvioualy  noted,  and  addi- 
tional insults  to  Spencer ;  with  an  accumulation 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  willingness  to 
(lie,  of  obligations  to  the  commander,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  forgiveness.  One  part  of  the 
reported  scene  was  even  more  than  usually  in- 
human. Spencer  said  to  him :  "  But  are  you 
not  going  too  far  ?  are  you  not  too  fast  ?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?"  To  this  the 
commander  represents  himself  as  replying: 
"  That  ho  (Spencer)  had  not  consulted  him  in 
his  arrangements — that  his  opinion  could  not  be 
an  unprejudiced  one — that  I  had  consulted  all 
his  brother  ofilcers,  his  messmates  included,  ex- 
cept tho  boys ;  and  I  placed  before  him  their 
opinion.  lie  stated  that  it  was  just — that  ho 
deserved  death."  For  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mackenzie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — which  is  probable,  both  on 
its  face,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  original 
record.  Tho  commander  eays  that  ho  begged 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  say- 
ing the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time 
for  repentance,  and  if  ho  could  be  changed  £o 
soon  (from  sin  to  grace).  To  tho  request  for 
tho  hour,  tho  commander  says  no  answer  was 
given :  to  the  other  parts  he  reminded  him  of 
the  thi^  on  tho  cross,  who  was  pardoned  by 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  God  would 
understand  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  and 
be  merciful.  The  commander  also  represents 
liimself  as  recapitulating  to  Spencer  the  arts  he 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.  The  commander 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
hanging:  he  might  have  said  two  hours:  for 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  announced  at 
about  eleven,  and  they  were  hung  at  one.  But 
no  part  of  this  delay  was  for  their  benefit,  as  he 
would  make  believe,  but  for  his  own,  to  get  con* 
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reiiion>«  umltr  the  B;r«>niei»  <>(  terror.  No  port 
of  it — not  evrn  (Iim  wIidIo  ti-ii  initiiiti'x — won 
nll'iwod  to  S|K'nc('r  to  make  liin  \n'iuv  w  itli  (!o<l ; 
but  roiitimmlly  ititi'inii)ti'<I,  qucntioiUMl,  out- 
r»f^<il,  inlliiint'ii  n;rniti'<t  liin  roiii|iaiii(>iis  indcntli, 
lie  Imd  IiIm  devotions  broken  in  n|K)n,  and  liini- 
■elf  deprived  of  ono  pencet'iil  moment  to  coni- 
tnuno  with  God. 

Tho  rt'purt  of  the  cotifeHsionn  i«  falHe  ii(K>n  its 
faeo :  it  is  niHo  invnlidntvd  by  otiier  matter 
within  ItBclf,  Kliowinpr  thiit  Mackenzie  had  two 
oppo.'<ite  ways  of  siK'akin^  of  tlie  enmu  |)ersun, 
and  of  tliu  enmo  incident,  ttefuru  and  nftcr  tlie 
dcsifrn  upon  Spencer's  life.  I  Bpeiik  of  tlio  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  rcasonM  given  for  it,  to  get  tlie 
young  man  transferred  to  anotlier  vessel  before 
(iailing  from  Now  York,  According  to  the  ac- 
count given  first  of  theso  reasons,  and  nt  the 
timo,  tho  desiro  to  get  liim  out  of  tho  Sumers 
was  entirely  occasioned  by  tho  crowded  state 
of  tho  midshipmen's  room — seven,  where  only 
live  could  be  accommodated.    Thus : 

"When  we  were  on  tho  eve  of  sailinp:,  two 
midshipmen  who  had  l)cen  with  rao  before,  and 
in  wliom  I  had  contldenco,  joined  tho  vessel. 
This  carried  to  seven,  the  number  to  occupy  a 
«pacc  capable  of  accommodating  only  five.  1  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  bo  transferred  from  tho  Somers  to 
tho  Grampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Oansevoort  to 
say  to  him  that  if  ho  would  apply  to  Commodore 
Perry  to  detach  liim  (there  was  no  timo  to  com- 
municate with  tho  Navy  Department),  I  would 
second  the  application.  IIo  made  the  applica- 
tion ;  I  seconded  it,  earnestly  urging  that  it 
should  bo  granted  on  ilie  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  young  officers.  The  commodore  declined 
detachmg  Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  Rodgers,  who  had  been  last 
ordered.  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  Jlid- 
shipman  Rodgers,  whom  I  knew  to  bo  a  seaman, 
an  officer,  a  gentleman ;  a  young  man  of  high 
attainments  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it.  The  Soroers  sailed  w^ith  seven  in  her  steer- 
age. They  could  not  all  sit  together  round  tho 
table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful  had  n- 
lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  nod  have  slept 
during  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  deck,  th#  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter 
boats." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement. 
It  was  to  relieve  the  steerage  room  where  the 
jroung  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer  was  requested;  and  this  was 
after  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  informed  that 
J)e  young  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


linixilinn  Mi|u.ulnin,  for  dninkenniiM.  ''And 
till)*  fiM'l,"  hi-  fiiid,  "  iiia<k'  nie  viTy  deNiroiiH  of 
hilt  removal  from  tli«'  \i>!«>el,  <-hu  lly  oti  bccoiiiiI 
of  tho  young  men  who  wem  to  uwha  and  U' 
asKuciated  with  him,  tho  rather  that  two  i  f 
them  were  eoiimcted  with  nie  by  blood  mid 
two  by  marrincu  ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  nxy 
especial  care."  After  the  deaths  he  wrote  <■( 
the  same  incident  in  those  words  : 

"  Till  rircum''tiuirc  of  Mr.  S|K'iiror's  Is-ing  tho 
ionofahiph  otliccr  of  the  poveriiiiitnt,  bv  en- 
hancing bis  liuseneHS  in  my  e>tiniution,  made  me 
more  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point 
I  beu  that  1  m:iy  not  be  misim(h rstood.  !  nveie 
authority.  1  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  lunctioiiH  in  this  free  country,  the  evi- 
dences «f  geniiiH,  intelligence,  and  virtue  ;  but  1 
have  no  respect  fur  the  base  son  of  an  hunoivd 
father  ;  on  tho  contrary.  I  consider  tlmt  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an  honorabl'j 
name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  uiifriemled  in- 
dividual whoso  disgrace  falls  only  on  hiinseH'. 
I  wish,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
baseness  in  any  shape;  the  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  On  these  accounts  1  reatlily  sou^j-ht 
the  first  oii|iortunity  of  (.'ettitig  rid  of  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Hero  t]w  word  base,  as  applicable  to  the  yoini;» 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  baseness  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  tho  navy  !  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reverence  for  Si)cncer's 
father  could  not  control  it.  IIo  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  navy  is  not  the 
plaw  for  it.  Now  all  this  was  written  after  tho 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  ca.so  of  justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  even  out  of  the  navy, 
but  out  of  the  world.  This  was  an  altered  state 
Of  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accommo- 
dated itself  to  this  alteration.  The  reasons  now 
given  go  to  tho  baseness  of  tho  young  man : 
those  which  existed  at  the  time,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  tho  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care  : — as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  without  preference 
to  relations.  The  captain  even  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  high  moral  feehngs  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  high  in  power,  in  show- 
ing that  he  then  acted  upon  a  sense  of  Spencer's 
baseness,  maugrc  the  reverence  he  had  for  hiH 
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falluT  nn'l  his  cabinet  pojiition.  Every  body 
net's  that  th(K'  are  contradictions — tliat  all  this 
talk  about  baseness  is  after-talk — that  all  these 
fine  sentiments  are  of  subsc(iucnt  conception : 
in  fact,  that  the  fir>t  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  before  he  exiHJcteil  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  ho  had  done  it! 
i>r"l  wlicn  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
that  at  any  cost  of  invention  and  fabricsition. 
The  two  accounts  are  suflicient  to  establisii  ore 
of  those  errors  of  fact  which  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting  a  witness  in  all  that  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  of  erroneous  state- 
ment which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
atfords:  there  is  another,  equally  vgrant.  The 
captain,  in  his  after  account,  repulses  associa- 
tion with  baseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape :  his  elaborate  report  superabounds  with 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  voyage,  and  even  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeavoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt. 

The  case  of  Spencer  was  now  over :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  briefly  despatched. 
The  commander  contrived  to  make  the  three 
victims  meet  in  a  narrow  way  going  to  the  sac- 
rifice, all  manacled  and  hobbling  along,  helped 
along,  for  they  could  not  walk,  by  persons 
appointed  to  that  duty.  Gansevoort  h.iped 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  whicti  he  had  pursued  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it.  It  was  to  have  a  scene 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  the  miserable  testimony  and  the  im- 
puted confessions.  They  are  all  made  to  stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Small  for  having  seduced  him :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  with  a  look  of  horror — "  No,  by 
God ! "  an  answer  very  little  in  keeping  with 
the  lowly  and  Christian  character  of  Small, 
and  rebutted  by  araplo  negative  testimony :  for 
this  tcoii  place  after  the  secret  whispering  was 
over,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Even  Gan- 
sevoort, in  giving  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
terview, reports  nothing  like  it,  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  be  foimded.  Small  really 
ge^ms  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  mild  man,  im- 
h'  td  with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
Tkl  ds  conduct  corresponds  with  the  brutal  an- 


I  swer  to  Spencer  attributed  to  him.  AVhen  aske« 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send,  he  answered 
"  I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me  but  a  poor  oUj 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  know  how 
I  died."  In  nis  Bible  was  found  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  filled  with  affectionate  expressions. 
In  that  letter  the  mother  had  rejoiced  that  her 
son  was  contcr.tc'l  .ind  happy,  as  he  had  in- 
formed he' ;  upon  which  the  commander  ma- 
liciously remarked,  in  his  report,  "that  was  be- 
fore his  f.cquaintance  with  Spencer."  Theru 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  in  the  story  of  the 
informer,  Wales.  He  instantly  admitted  his 
"  foolish  conversations  "  with  Spencer  when  ar- 
rested, but  said  it  was  no  mutiny.  When 
standing  under  the  ship  gallows  (yard-arm) 
he  began  a  speech  to  his  shipmates,  declar- 
ing his  innocence,  saying  "  I  am  no  pirate :  1 
never  murdered  any  body ! "  At  these  words 
Mackenzie  sung  out  to  Gansevoort,  "Is  that 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  so  ?  He  was  soon  stopped,  and  Ganse- 
voort swears  he  said  "  he  deserved  his  punish- 
ment." Cromwell  protested  his  innocence  to 
the  last,  and  with  evident  truth.  When  ar- 
rested, he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  he  was  to 
be  carried  home  with  Spencer  to  be  tried ;  to 
which  he  answered,  "I  assure  you  I  know 
nothing  about  it."  His  name  was  not  on  the 
razor-case  paper.  Spencer  had  declared  his 
ignorance  of  all  his  talk,  when  the  commander 
commenced  his  efforts,  imder  the  ten  minutes' 
reprieve,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  Spence- 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  off  to  go  to  Small  ana 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  news — the  first 
they  heard  of  it :  "  As  these  are  the  last  words  I 
have  to  say,  I  trust  they  will  be  believed :  Crom- 
well is  innocent."  When  told  his  doom,  he 
(Cromwell)  exclaimed,  "God  of  the  Universe 
look  down  upon  mc  ;  I  am  innocent !  Tell  my 
wife — tell  Lieutenant  Morris  I  die  innocent ! " 
The  last  time  that  Mackenzie  had  spoken  to 
him  befoie  was  to  tell  him  he  would  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  for  trial.  The  meeting  of 
the  three  victims  was  crowned  by  reporting 
them,  not  only  as  confessing,  and  admitting  the 
justice  of  their  deaths,  but  even  praising  it,  as 
to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and — penitently  beg- 
ging pardon  and  forgiveness  fiom  the  com- 
mander and  his  lieutenant ! — and  they  merci- 
fully granting   the    pardon   and   forgiveness ! 
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The  original  reconl  ttiva  there  wi-re  no  '•  han;;- 
tnen"on  board  the  ship:  hut  that  made  no 
balk.  The  deatli  Kignal,  and  command,  were 
given  by  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  former  firing  the  signal  gun  himself— the 
other  singing  out  '•  whip ! "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  up  with  a  violent  jerk 
to  the  yard-arm.  There  is  something  unintel- 
ligible about  Cromwell  in  the  last  words  of  this 
original  "  record."  It  says :  '•  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  overboard,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
Upon  which  the  editor  remarks :  '•  The  above 
paper  of  Commander  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
as  not  to  be  correctly  written  "  (copied).  Yet 
it  was  this  paper  that  Spencer  is  oflicially  re- 
ported to  have  read  while  waiting  to  be  jerked 
up,  and  to  have  agreed  to  its  correctness — and 
near  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
after  his  death ! 

The  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  ai< 
history  will  tell  and  show.  Why  such  conduct 
towards  them — not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
cruel  aggravations  1  The  historian  Cooper,  in 
t-olving  this  question,  says  that  .such  was  the 
obliquity  of  intellect  shown  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
whole  affair,  that  no  analysis  of  his  motives  can 
be  made  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
action.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  re- 
sentment as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths , 
and  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  terror,  the 
cause  of  the  aggravations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Cromvvell  had  indulged  in  languagt  which  must 
have  b  \en  peculiarly  oflensive  to  a  man  of  the 
conimar.der's  temperament,  and  opinion  of  him- 
self—an author,  an  orator,  a  fine  officer.  They 
habiti'ally  spoke  of  him  before  the  crew,  as 
"  the  old  humbug — the  old  fool  ; "  graceless 
epithets,  plentiful'y  garnished  with  the  prefix 
of  "  damned ; "  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  captain  (after  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny — 
never  before)  as  to  appear  to  him  to  bo  "blas- 
phemous vituperation."  This  is  the  only  tan- 
gible cause  for  hanging  Spencer  and  Cromwell, 
and  as  for  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  three  mutineers,  decided  hfs  fate :  for  his 
name  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
the  distribution  list),  and  he  frankly  told  the 
commander  of  Spencer's  foolish  conversations — 
always  adding,  it  was  no  mutiny.  These  are 
the  only  tangible,  or  visible  causes  for  putting 
tiio  men  to  de»th.    The  reason  for  doing  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  fur  fiar  of  losing  the 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  vessel  was  within  a  duv 
and  a  half  of  St.  Thomas,  wlii-ro  she  was  or- 
dere<l  to  go — within  less  time  of  many  othti 
islands  to  which  she  might  go — in  a  place  to  miti 
vessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  nearly 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it.  The  v\- 
cuse  for  not  going  to  tiiese  near  islands,  or  join- 
ing the  vessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  .seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers !  as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  jirotection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proved  to  be  false  ;  for  it  wa.s  admitted  the  ves- 
sel seen  was  too  far  oU"  to  know  her  national 
character :  therefore,  she  was  not  avoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  fear  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  tlie  islands  :  American  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  new  arrests,  and  rescue 
was  to  justify  that  consummation.  And  a.*"  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St.  Thomas, 
with  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  bo  told  in  a  service  where  Lieutenant 
John  Rodgers  and  Midshii>man  Porter,  with  1 1 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  with  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port. 
The  three  men  having  hiuig  until  they  cease<l 
to  Qve  signs  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
speech  from  the  commander,  and  to  celebrate 
divine  service — of  which  several  performances 
the  commander  gives  this  account  in  his  official 
report : 

"  The  crew  were  now  piped  down  from  wit- 
nessing punishment,  and  all  hands  called  to 
cheer  ship.  I  gave  the  order,  '  stand  by  to  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Hag  of  our  country ! ' 
Never  were  three  heartier  cheers  given.  In  that 
electric  moment  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  even  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  aii 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  oncemoro 
completely  commander  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
quire. The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  with  pain  that  many 
of  the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  the  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  laughter  and  derision." 

He  also  gives  an  impressive  account  of  the 
religious  service  which  was  performed,  the  punc- 
tuality and  devotion  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  appropriate  prayer — that  of  thanki 
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"The  service  was  then  read,  the  responses 
audibly  and  devoutly  nia<le  by  the  ofHcers  and 
crew,  and  the  bodies  conHipned  to  the  deep. 
This  service  was  closed  with  that  prayer  so  aj)- 
propriate  to  our  situation,  ajipointed  to  lie  rend 
ill  our  Hihips  of  war, '  I'reserve  us  from  the  dan- 
(K.rs  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  violence  of  ene- 
mies ;  that  Ave  may  be  a  safeguard  to  the  United 
.Slates  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pa?^s  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  God ;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  thy  mercic",  to  praise 
and  glorify  thy  holy  name  through  Jesus  Clirist 
our  Lord.' " 

This  religious  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  esc^ne  from  a  danger  plotted 
before  the  ship  left  tli'  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, inhuman  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  false  and  wicked.  After 
the  arrest  of  Spencer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  meditated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
become  known  at  a  house  in  the  Bowery  at  New 
York,  In  reference  to  that  early  inception  of 
the  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
lie  thus  remarks: 

"  In  reading  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
the  uses  to  which  the  Somers  had  been  destined, 
as  I  now  find,  before  she  quitted  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  I  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
tliat  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
dued  of  that  day." 

Ilort'  it  is  assumed  for  certain  that  piratical 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
belbre  he  left  New  York;  and  upon  that  as- 
sumption the  favor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
hoped  for  in  looking  down  upon  the  deed  of  that 
day.  Now  what  should  be  the  look  of  Heaven 
if  all  this  early  plotting  should  be  a  false  im- 
putation— a  mere  inyention — as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  the  court-martial  it  was  proved 
that  the  sailor  boarding-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  the  Somers,  was  made  by  an- 
other person,  and  before  Spencer  joined  the  ves- 
sel—  and  from  which  vessel  the  commander 
knew  he  had  endeavored  to  get  transferred  to 
the  Grampus,  after  he  had  come  into  her — the 
tommander    himself   being    the  organ   of  his 


lators  before  the  court  undertook  to  fasten  it  upon 
Cromwell:  there  again  the  same  fate  befell 
them :  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  iK-cn 
made  by  a  man  of  tlie  name  of  Phelpa,  and  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  joined  tlio  vessel :  and  so 
ended  this  last  false  and  foul  insinuation  in  his 
report. 

The  commander  then  made  a  speech,  whereof 
he  incorporates  a  synopsis  in  his  report ;  and  of 
which,  with  its  capital  elfects  upon  the  crew,  lio 
gives  this  account : 

"  The  crew  wore  now  ordered  aft,  and  I 
addressed  them  from  the  trunk,  on  which  I 
was  standing.  I  called  their  attention  first  to 
the  fate  of  the  unfortiniato  young  man,  whose 
ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  most  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  tlie  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I  spoke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  father, 
whose  taleats  and  character  had  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land,  to  be  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereigntj'.  I  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  which 
this  3'oung  man  had  been  born ;  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  sort  that  attended  the  outsft 
of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  honors  tc 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  faithful  perseverance 
in  the  course  of  duty  might  ultimately  have 
raised  him.  After  a  few  months'  service  at  sea, 
most  wretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  knowledge  was  concerned. 
he  had  aspired  to  supplant  me  in  a  command 
which  I  had  only  reached  after  nearly  30  years 
of  faithful  servitude  ;  and  for  what  object  I  had 
already  explained  to  them.  I  told  thin.i  Uiat 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  ccii^rol : 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  and  in  .in 
eminent  degree  for  tiie  attainment  of  professional 
knowleclge.  The  situations  of  warrant  ofiicers 
and  of  masters  in  the  navy  were  open  to  theni. 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  the  merchant 
service,  to  respectability,  to  competence,  and  to 
fortune ;  but  they  must  advance  regularly,  and 
step  by  step ;  every  step  to  be  sure,  must  bo 
guided  by  truth,  honor,  and  fidelity.  I  called 
t'  ir  attention  to  Cromwell's  case.  Ho  must 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  his  hand- 
writing was  even  elegant.  But  he  had  jilso 
fallen  through  brutish  sensuality  and  the  greedy 
thirst  for  gold." 

But  thero  was  another  spicch  on  the  Sunday 
following,  of  A/hich  the  commander  furnishe.'' 
no  report,  but  of  wliich  some  parts  wore  re- 
membered by  hearers — as  thus  by  ilcKee: 
—  (the  judge  advocate  having  put  the  question 
to  him  whether  he  had  heard  the  commander':! 
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Mldrcsess  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
Kwer:  "I  heard  him  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
execution:  ho  read  Mr.  S|)cnccr'3  letters:  lie 
said  ho  was  satisfied  the  jounR  man  had  been 
lying  to  him  for  half  an  hour  before  his  death." 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  words,  with 
the  addition,  "  that  he  died  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth."  Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur- 
ther view  into  this  letter-reading,  and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  piece  of  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
commander's  speech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution ?  He  answered,  "  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  him 
read  over  Mr.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  a  good 
many  remarks  on  it.  lie  f-aid  that  Cromwell 
had  been  very  cruel  to  the  boys :  that  ho  had 
called  him  aft,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seve- 
ral times.  To  tho  question.  Did  he  say  any 
thing  of  Jlr,  Spencer  ?  he  answered — '•  Yes,  sir. 
He  said  he  left  his  friends,  lost  all  his  clothes, 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  vessel."  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  thing  was  said  about  Mr, 
Spencer's  truth  or  falsehood  ?  he  answered : 
"  I  heard  the  con.raander  say,  this  young  man 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  meant  Mr.  Spencer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  a  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  where,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  Cromwell 
and  Spencer. 

In  finding  the  mother's  letter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captain  finds  occasion  to  make  two 
innuendos  against  the  d'-r/I  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.     He  says : 

"  She  expressed  the  joj-  with  which  she  had 
learned  from  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  board 
the  Somers  (at  that  time  Mr.  Sp^ucer  had  not 
joined  her) ;  that  po  grog  was  served  on  board 
of  her.  Within  <;!:.  folds  of  this  sacred  volume 
he  had  prescived  a  copy  of  verse"  tal  a  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  tiio  vnlue  of  the 
bible  to  seamen.  I  read  tlicse  verses  t'j  tiie 
crew.  Small  hod  evidently  valued  his  bible,  but 
>3uld  not  resist  temptation." 

This  happiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  before 
the  time  that  Spencer  joined  the  ship  !  "s  if  his 
misery  began  from  that  time!  when  it  only 
commenced  from  the  time  he  was  seized  and 
ironed  for  mutiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist,  innuendo,  tempted  by  Spen- 
ter — of  which  there  was  not  even  a  tangible  hear- 
nay,  and  no  temptation  necessary.     Poor  Small 


won  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  Ik 
could  get— his  only  fault,  as  it  seems.  IJut  thi* 
bible  of  .*5niall's  gave  occasidu  toanntlicr  ^iH't cli, 
and  moral  and  religious  harangue,  of  wliitli  tlio 
captain  gave  a  report,  too  long  to  bo  noticed 
here  except  for  its  characteristics,  and  which  go 
to  elucidate  the  tcmi)cr  and  stato  of  mind  in 
which  things  were  done : 

"  I  urged  upon  the  )outhful  sailors  tocllcri^ih 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  love  tiuui  Small 
had  done;  to  vahu;  their  prayer  books  also; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  f(ir  every  ne- 
cessity, however  great ;  a  medicine  for  every 
ailment  of  the  mind.  I  endeavoa'd  to  call  to 
their  recollection  tho  terror  with  which  tho 
three  malefactor^  '  -v  ."ound '..icmselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  cnier  .  ,e  presence  of  an  ollended 
God.  No  one  who  had  ivitiiessed  that  scene 
could  for  a  moment  Lclit  c  oven  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  slionld  also 
remember  that  scene.  They  should  also  j  eniem- 
bor  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  'he  had  wronged  many  people,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  circum- 
stances they  might  draw  two  useful  lessons :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  (Liod. 
With  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray." 

This  speech  was  concluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  God,  not  by  actual  shouting,  but  by  singing 
tho  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus: 

'■  In  conclusion,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheeis  for  their 
country  ;  they  sliould  now  give  cheers  to  their 
God,  for  they  would  do  this  when  they  sung 
praises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
hoisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only- 
banner  to  which  it  may  give  plai  e,  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  the  ofticers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  followed ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  the  Somers,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  !n  pirates'  han<l~." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  he 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  effects  of  his  sp'^aking 
on  these  ''deeply  guilty,"  as  well  as  ui)on  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"  But  on  this  suhje  ;t  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  I 
would  not  have  described  the  scene  at  all,  so 
ditl'ereut  from  the  ordinary  topics  of  an  official 
communication,  but  for  the  unwonted  circum- 
stances in  which  wo  were  placed,  and  the  marked 
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efTcct  wliioh  it  produrod  on  tlio  ship's  company, 
tvcn  on  tliosi'  deeply  piilly  iiieinbcTs  of  it  wiio 
sut  nmniulcd  lit'liind  v\t;  iind  tlmt  it  was  oon- 
(■iderr-d  to  have  done  murli  (owards  .^'Storing 
the  alle(.nance  of  the  crew." 

C)f  tlieso  deeply  Rtnlty,  swelled  to  twelve  be- 
fore the  ship  got  home,  tiiree  appeared  before 
the  court-martial,  and  pave  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's  work.   McKec,  the  first  one,  testi- 
fies that  he  had  m  littlo  suspicion  of  what  wa.s 
going  on,  that,  when  he  .saw  the  commander 
come  upon  deck  in  full  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tcntion  to  visit  or  speak  her.    To  the  question, 
what  pas.sed  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
mander,  after    the   execution?    he  answered: 
'"  He  said  he  could  find  nothing  against  any  of 
the  four  that  were  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if  he  could  fir.d  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  them  home  in  irons,  he  would  do  so,     I 
understood  him  to  mean  he  w^ould  release  them 
from  their  irons."     Green,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  commander 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — "Yes, 
sir,   lie  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us  ;  if  he  could,  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  otlier  three.    He  asked  me  if  I  was 
B.itisfiod  with  it?"    McKinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  execu- 
tions ?  he  answered — "  lie  did  w  hile  the  men 
were  hanging  at  the  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  McKinley,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  to  those  other  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  him,  '  No,  sir.'    '  WcU,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  that  you  are  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
home  in  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  you,'    He  said:  'In  risking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  effect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'    He  left  me 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gansevoort — I  a.sked 
him  if  he  thought  the  commander  thought  I  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.    He  said:  'No, 
I  assure  you  if  he  did,  he  would  have  strung 
you  up.'  "    Wilson,  the  fourth  of  the  arrested, 
was  not  examined  before  the  court;  but  the 
evidence  of  three  of  them,  with  McKenzie's  re- 
fusal to  proceed  against  (hem  in  New  York,  and 
the  attempt  to  tamper  with  one  of  them,  is 
proof  enovigh  that  he  had  no  accusation  against 
these  tour  men :  that  thev  were  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  which  the  first  three  were 
to  Ix;  hanged,  and  to  ]>e  brought  home  in  irons 
with  eight  others,  to  kc*^p  up  the  idea  of  mutiny. 
The  report  having  finished  the  hiatorj-  of 
the  mutiny — iis  detection,  suppression,  cxecu 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  seizure  of  the  res». 
(twelve  in  all)  to  Itc  brought  home  in  baps  and 
irons — goes  on,  like  a  military  report  after  a 
great  victory,  to  point  out  for  t  le  notice  and 
favor  of  the  povernmcnt,  the  different  officer.H 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewards  for 
each  one  according  to  his  station  and  merits. 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus : 

"  In  closing  this  report,  a  pleasing,  yet  solemn 
duty  devolves  upon  mo,  which  I  feel  unable  ade- 
quately to  fulfil — to  do  justice  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  every  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Somers, 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  commander's 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  equipment,  per- 
formed the  duty  of  midshipman.  Throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  the  difficulties  in  whicli 
we  have  been  involved,  their  conduct  has  been 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  self-possessed — 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  lofty  and 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpetually  armed  by 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleeping,  with 
pistols  often  cocked  for  hours  together," 

The  commander,  after  this  general  encomium, 
brings  forward  the  distinguished,  one  by  one, 
beginning  of  course  with  his  first  lieutenant : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort.  Next  to  me  in  rank  on 
board  the  Some  rs,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  protec.  and  defend  her.  The  perfect 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  views  of 
what  should  be  done,  on  each  new  development 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  integrity  of 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  that  added 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  Siuce  the 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  commanding  oflScer 
been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  his 
lieutenant." 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  oaths  of  others,  there  are  some 
things  sworn  to  by  Gansevoort  himself  which 
derogate  from  his  chivalrous  patriotism.  First, 
going  round  to  the  officers  who  were  to  ..it  in 
council  upon  the  three  prisoners,  and  taking 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Secondly,  encourag- 
ing and  making  those  arrests  on  which  the  lives 
of  the  three  depended,  Tkirdbj,  going  out  of 
the  council  to  obtain  from  Spencer  furthci 
proofs  of  his  guilt — Spencer  not  knowing  for 
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what    purpose    lie     was     tlins    intorrofrnto*!. 
Funrthlij,  his  calmnt'ss  and  fjcif-iiossessiou  wire  i 
ishown  in  the  lire  of  his  pistol  while  assisting  I 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  conptcrnatiim 
iu.spired  in  him  at  the  running  towards  wherc 
ho  was  of  a  cluster  of  the  apjirenticc  boys, 
scampering  on  to  avoid  the  boatswain's  colt — a 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  over  the  clothes, 
like  a  switch.    Midshipman  Rodgtri;  had  gone 
ate,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  lie.  to  drive  a 
porccl  of  these  boys  to  their  duty,  taking  the  ' 
boatswain  along  to  apply  his  colt  to  all  the 
hindmost.   Of  course  the  boys  fccamj-iered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt.     The  lieutenant  heard 
them  coming — thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
— .sung  out,  God  !  they  are  coining — levelled  his 
revolver,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving 
them  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  sung  out  ''It  is  me — it  is  me ; "  for  that  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated.    But   the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  fully  seen  from  the 
lieutenant's  own  account  of  it,  which  he  gave 
before  the  court  with  evident  self-satisfaction: 
"  The  commander  anfi  myself  were  standing  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  tiunk:  we  were  in  conversa- 
tion ;  it  was  dark  at  the  time.     I  heard  an  un- 
usual noi.se — a  rushiig  aft  toward  the  quarter 
deck     I  snid  to  the  commander,  'God I  I  be- 
lieve they  are  cor.iing.'    I  had  one  of  Colt's 
pistols,  which  I  immediately  drew  and  cocked : 
the  commander  said  his  pistols  were  below.    I 
jumped  on  the  trunk,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.    As  I  was  going  aloiig  I  sung  out  to 
them  not  to  come  aft.    I  told  thi-m  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  ou*  who  would  put 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.    I  held  my  pistol 
pointed  at  the  tallest  man  that  I  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  T  think  Jlr.  Kodgers 
sung  out  to  me,  that  he  was  sending  the  men 
aft  to  the  mast  rope.    I  then  told  tlnm  they 
must  have  no  such  unusual  morements  on  board 
the  vessel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
usual  manner :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  might  get  their  brains  blown  out  before 
they  were  aware  oi  it.    Some  other  eh '  "t  re- 
marks, I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  ihey 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  come  aft  and  nan 
the  mast  rope :   to  move  quietly."    To  finish 
this  view  of  Mr.  Ganscvoort's  self-possession, 
and  the  value  of  his  "  beliefs,"  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  that,  besides  letting  off  his  pistol 
when  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  swore  before 


the  court  that,  "I  had  nn  id<'a  (luit  li?  (Croin 
well)  meant  to  take  me  ovcrboaiil  with  him,'' 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  an<l  under  fliiit  idea,  "  turiu'd  niy  arm  to 
get  dear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combutaiit.'^,  pur<er  Ileiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leet-ock,  ronic  in  fur  hi;:h  np- 
phiuse,  although  for  the  low  bu.'^iness  of  wiitcli- 
ing  the  crew  atul  guarding  the  pii.^oners.  The 
report  thus  brings  them  forward  : 

"Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved 
admirably,  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize:  yet  I  cannot  refrain  calling  your  atlet;- 
tion-to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  H.  W.  ll('i>i- 
kill,  and  passed  as.sistant  surgeon  Leecock,  for 
the  services  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  of  this  noble  conduct, 
and  of  these  services  beyond  their  projKT 
sphere,  which  is  given  in  the  report,  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence : 

"Both  he  and  Mr.  Ileiskill  cheerfidly  obeyed 
my  orders  to  go  perpetually  armed,  to  keep 
a  re  alar  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners:  the 
worst  weather  could  not  drive  them  from  their 
posts,  or  draw  from  their  I'ps  a  murmur." 

To  these  specifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  service,  might  have  been  added  tho.se  of 
eaves-dropping  and  delation — capacity  to  finti 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  opposite  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  council  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  Ganscvoort 
two  days  before  to  hang  if  necessary  to  make 
more  arrests,  and  which  arrests,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  their  concurrence  and  full 
approbation.  Finally,  he  might  have  told  that 
this  Ileiskill  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mutinous  and  piratical  plot.  lie 
was  the  purser  of  whom  "Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  "Wales  revealed  the  plot — ho 
then  revealing  to  Qansevoort — and  Gansevoort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  was,  then,  through  his  subor- 
dinate (and  who  was  then  stealing  hi.s  liquor) 
and  himself  that  the  plot  was  detected. 

A  general  presentation  of  government  thanks 
to  all  th(  oflicers,  is  next  requested  by  the  lieu- 
tenant : 

"  I  respectfully  request  that  ii  .e  thanks  of  the 
Navy  Department  may  be  presented  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Somers,  for  their  exertions  in  the 
critical  situation  in  which  she  kis  been  placed. 
It  is  true  they  have  but  perforn  ed  their  duty, 
but  they  h.ave  performed  it  wiih  fidelity  and 
zeal." 
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Tlie  piirser't)  steward,  Wale.>,  is  then  special-  i 
\y  and  eiiconiiasticully  prestiitud,  and  a  specific 
hij;h  reward  .solicited  Ibr  liiin  : 

•*I  r.'spoftruUy  stihniit,  tliat  Jfr,  J.  W.  Wales, 
liy  liis  CDolness,  his  jiresoncc  of  mind,  and  his 
lideiity,  lias  rendered  to  (ho  American  navy  a 
iiiemoraliio  service.  I  liad  a  triliin)?  difliculty 
with  him,  not  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  previous  cruise  to  Porto  llico — on  that  ac- 
cmiut  he  was  sou<rht  out,  and  tampered  with. 
IJut  he  was  lionest,  patriotic,  Inmiane ;  lie  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  faithful  to  his  ll.ip:,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  he  an  inconsider- 
able recompense,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  services." 

Of  this  individual  tlie  commander  had  pre- 
viously reported  a  contrivance  to  ma'-(^  a  mis- 
take in  doubling  the  allowed  quantit_v  oi  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  ''Uy  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  but  subsequent 
developments  would  i.i.ther  go  to  prove  by  de- 
sign, he  (Wales)  had  contrived  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  brindy  wni  ordered 
from  two  different  groceries  ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  taken."  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  continual 
'•' dialing"  of  it — always  adding  that  he  was 
!;educed  into  these  "thefts"  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corraption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  the  seduction  of  the  steward :  thus : 
'  None  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  tlie  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
corrupt."  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  Lord  Hale's  idea  of  a  '"  des- 
perate villain  " — a  fellow  who  joins  in  a  crime, 
gets  the  confidence  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  }  iged,  and  receives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Wales  upon 
his  own  shofting :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  and  mild  Lord  Hale  judicially  declared 
his  abhorrence — held  their  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  corroborated — said  that  they 
had  done  more  mischief  in  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple puniKhed  than  they  had  ever  done  good  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
»f  liis  conduct,  then,  this  Wales  cnmcs  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  desperate  villain.    Leg-al  prt- 


■umplions  would  leave  him  in  this  category 
but  the  steward  nrid  the  commander  have  no! 
left  it  there.  They  have  lifted  a  comer  of  the 
curtain  which  conceals  an  unmentionable  trams- 
action,  to  which  these  two  persons  were  partita 
— which  was  heard  of,  but  not  understood  by 
the  crew — which  was  hugger-muggered  into  a 
settlement  between  them  about  the  time  of 
Spencer's  arrest,  though  originating  the  pre- 
ceding cruise — which  neither  would  explain — 
which  no  one  could  name — and  of  which  Heis- 
kill,  the  intermediate  between  his  steward  and 
the  commander,  could  know  nothing  except 
that  it  was  of  a  "delicate  nature,"  and  that  it 
had  been  settled  between  them.  The  first  hint 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  com- 
mander's report — in  his  proud  commendation 
of  this  steward  for  a  pursership  in  the  United 
States  Navy — and  evidently  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lick  at  Spencer.  The 
?iint  runs  thus :  "I  had  a  trifling  difliculty,  not 
liiscreditablo  to  his  character,  on  the  previou? 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."  On  the  trial  the  purser 
Helskill  was  interrogated  as  to  tlio  nature  of 
this  difficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  his 
superior.  To  the  question — "  Did  he  know  any 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  steward  and  the  commander  at  Por- 
to Rico  ?  "  he  answered,  "  he  knew  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  which  Wales  told  him  was 
explained  to  the  satisfactio  i  of  the  commander." 
To  the  further  question,  "  Was  it  of  a  delicate 
nature  ?  "  the  answer  was,  "  yes,  sir."  To  the 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  mis- 
understanding was  settled?  the  purser  an- 
swered :  "  I  do  not  know — some  time  since,  I 
believe."  Asked  if  it  was  before  the  arrest  ? 
he  answers :  "  I  think  Mr.  Wales  spoke  of  this 
matter  before  the  arrest."  Pressed  to  tell,  if  it 
was  shortly  before  the  arrest,  the  purser  would 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  but  ignored 
the  inquiry  with  the  declaration,  "  I  won't  pre- 
tend to  fix  upon  a  time."  Wales  himself  inter- 
rogated before  the  court,  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  what  it  was  ? 
admitted  the  fact,  but  refused  its  disclosure 
His  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  official  report  of 
the  trial  is:  "I  had  a  difficulty,  but  decHne  to 
explain  it."  And  the  obliging  court  submitted 
to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  information  in  a  case  so  myste- 
rious, and  denied  explanation  from  those  who 
could  give  it,  history  can  only  deal  with  the 
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facta  u  known,  and  with  the  infi-roncrfl  fairly 
Ksulting  from  tlioiii ;  ami,  tlicrcforo,  con  only 
Bay,  tlmt  there  wiw  an  old  oflair  In-tween  the 
coninmnder  and  tiie  purhei'^d  sti-ward,  ori^^inat- 
in^  in  a  previous  voyajre,  and  settled  in  tliis 
one,  an<l  Bettled  before  tho  arrest  of  niiilship- 
maii  iSpencer ;  and  secondly,  that  the  affuir  was 
of  HO  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  tho  word  "delicate" 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  »n- 
not  he  discussed  without  danger — something 
whicli  will  not  bear  linndling,  or  exposure — and 
in  wliich  silence  and  reserve  aro  tho  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  suspi- 
cion. And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
formor  upon  the  young  Spencer — the  thief  of 
brandies,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  tho  culprit  of 
unmentionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
plied admission.  Yet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  United  States  navy,  or  a 
liandsome  pecuniary  reward;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
perjury,  on  Ids  own  showing,  in  his  «wearing 
before  the  court-martial. 

Sergeant  Michael  II.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward ;  thus : 

"  Of  the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Michael  II.  Gar- 
ty (of  the  marines)  I  will  only  say  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  corps  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  Confined  to  his  hammock 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, he  rose  upon  his  feet  a  well  man. 
Throughout  the  whole  period,  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  arrest  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct wa!i  calm,  steady,  and  soldierlike.  But 
when  his  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
longer  indispensable  to  its  performance,  his 
malady  returned  upon  him.  and  he  is  still  in  liis 
hammock.  In  view  of  this  fine  conduct,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  Sergeant  Garty  be 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  tho  ma- 
line  corps.  Should  I  pass  without  dishonor 
through  the  ordeal  which  probably  await.^  me, 
and  attain  in  duo  time  to  the  command  of  a 
vessel  entitled  to  a  marine  officer,  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  tho  services  of  Ser- 
ceaiit  Garty  in  that  capacity." 

Now  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
bedridden  man  to  rise  up  a  well  man  the  mo- 
ment his  country  needed  his  services,  and  to 
remain  a  well  man  to  the  last  moment  those 
services  requii'ed,  and  then  to  fall  down  a  bed- 
ridden mail  again.    Such  a  miracle  implies  a 


divine  interpfisition  which  could  onlv  !«•  but 
tonied   on  a  full    knowlodjre   of  the    intrmlt'd 

j  crime,  ami  a  sjiecial  care  to  pre\iiit  it.  It  \f 
quite  improbable  in  itself  and  its  vority  entire- 

,  ly  marretl  by  answers  of  this  sei;^e:int  fi>  ct  r- 
tain  questions  iHiforc  th(>court-msirtial.  Tlius: 
■'When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  la.<>t 
cruise?"  Answer:  "  I  was  twice  on  the  list: 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  tliesc  two 
days  must  be  that  hammock  contiuement  from 
the  return  of  the  malady  which  immediately 
ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  mutineers  (the 
twelve  from  the  Somers  to  the  North  Carolinn 
guardship  at  New  York),  and  which  seemed  as 
chronic  and  permanent  as  it  was  before  the 
arrest.  Questioned  further,  whether  he  '"re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Sjicn- 
cer's  arrest  ?  "  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
in  and  cut  of  it  all  that  night."  So  that  tho 
rising  np  a  well  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  commander's  re- 
port would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  this  malady  which  conlined  liim  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  out  of  him  on  cross-examination.  Ho 
was  on  the  sick  list.  That  docs  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  are  put  on  the  sick  list  for  a 
slight  indisposition :  in  fact,  to  save  them  from 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  Garty  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  class  of  which  every  ser\ico 
contains  some  specimens — scamps  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  tho  sick  list  when  duty  runs 
hard ;  and  who  have  no  pain,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  something  jjlcasant 
to  do.  In  tliis  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  occupation  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  it,  and  from  the  happy 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  malady 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  was  su- 
perintendent of  tho  b..^ging  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  tl  e  wearing  and  fitting  of 
the  bags— seeing  that  they  were  punctually  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightly  tied  over 
tho  head  of  nights,  and  snugly  drawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
dropping and  delating,  and  swearing  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  oflBcers :  "  Thinks  there  aro  some  persons  at 
large  that  woidd  voluntarily  assist  the  prisoners 
if  they  had  an  opportunity." — "  Thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
bo  in  great  danger." — "  Thinks  there  arc  per 
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3onB  adrift  yot,  wlit*.  if  o|ij)')itiiiiity  oflered, 
woiilfl  rcHriio  tlie  iiiinoners." — "Thinks  t\w 
vessel  would  bo  safor  if  Cronnvtdl,  Spencer,  and 
Small  were  put  to  deiitli." — "  ThinkH  Cromwell 
a  desperate  fellow." — "Thinks  their  object 
(that  of  Cromwell  and  Spenocr),  in  taking 
slavers,  would  l>c  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
UFO,  and  not  to  suppress  the  elavo  trade." 
All  tluH  was  swearing  like  a  sensible  witness, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  would  furnish 
it.  It  covered  nil  the  desired  points.  More 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  tc  justify  the 
lianging  of  the  prisoners  on  hand ;  he  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  be  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  was  wanted :  ho  thinks  there  will  be  a 
rescue  attempted.  The  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted  :  he  tliinks  the  vessel  would  be 
safer  if  tliey  were  all  three  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  for  these  noble  scrN'ic.'a — bagging  pris- 
oners, eavesdropping,  dclatinfr,  swearing  to  what 
was  wanted — that  this  Kcrgeant  had  his  marvel- 
lous rise-up  from  a  liammock,  and  was  now 
recommended  for  an  ofBcer  of  marines.  His- 
tory repulses  the  marvel  which  the  commander 
reports.  A  kind  Providence  may  interpose  for 
the  safety  of  men  and  ships,  but  not  through 
«n  agent  who  is  to  bag  and  suffocate  innocent 
men — to  eaves-drop  and  delate — to  swear  in 
all  places,  and  just  what  v/as  wanted — all  by 
thoughts,  and  without  any  thing  to  bottom  a 
thought  upon.  Certainly  this  Sergeant  Garty, 
from  his  stomach  for  swearing,  must  have  some- 
thing in  common,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
Jemmy  O'Brien ;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
•liligence  in  taking  care  of  prisoners,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  the  fa- 
mous Major  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memory. 

Mr.  0.  II.  Perry,  the  commander's  clerk  and 
nephew,  the  same  whose  blunder  in  giving  the 
order  about  the  mast,  occasioned  it  to  break ; 
and,  in  breaking,  to  become  a  sign  of  the  plot- 
ting, mutinj',  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  the  watch  to  mark  the  ten  minutes  that 
Spencer  was  to  live :  this  young  gentleman  was 
not  forgotten,  but  came  in  liberally  for  praise 
and  spoil — the  spoil  of  the  young  man  whose 
messmate  he  had  been,  against  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
and  proclaimed  when  out : 

"  If  I  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the 
Somera  from  those  ti'easonablc  toils  by  which 
tiiie  had  been  .surrounded  since  and  before  her 


departure  from  the  I'nited  States,  I  respectfully 
n-quest  that  it  may  accrue  without  reservation 
for  my  nephew  ().  II.  I'erry,  now  clerk  on  Iward 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  may  Ijo  plarcd 
on  the  register  in  the  name  left  vacnnt  by  tlio 
treason  of  Mr.  Sjicncer.  I  think,  under  the  fie- 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, if  neot^ssary,  might  bo  obtained  to  au- 
thorize the  api)ointment." 

All  these  recommendations  for  reward  and 
promotion,  bespeak  an  obliquity  of  ment.tl 
vision,  equivalent  to  an  aberration  of  the  mind ; 
and  this  last  one,  obliquitous  ns  unj',  superadds 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  in  demanding 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  reward  of  a  nephew 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  which  ho  was 
claiming  the  benefit.  The  request  was  revolt- 
ing !  and,  what  is  equally  revolting,  it  was 
granted.  But  worse  still.  An  act  of  Congress 
at  that  time  forbid  the  appointment  of  more 
midshipmen,  of  which  there  were  then  too 
many,  unless  to  fill  vacancies :  hence  the  re- 
quest of  the  commander,  that  his  nephew's 
name  may  take  the  place  in  the  Navy  Register 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  "  treason "  of 
Mr.  Spencer ! 

The  commander,  through  all  his  witnesses, 
nad  multiplied  proofs  on  the  attempts  of  Spen- 
cer to  corrupt  the  crew  by  largesses  lavished 
upon  them — such  as  tobacco,  segars,  nuts,  six- 
pences thrown  among  the  boys,  and  two  bank- 
notes given  to  Cromwell  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  send  homo  to  his  wife  before  the  bank  failed. 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  the  inducements  to  the  witnesses 
and  actors  in  this  foul  business  to  swear  up  to 
the  mark  which  Mackenzie's  acquittal  and  their 
promotion  required  ?  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  them- 
selves as  those  of  an  experienced  man  speaking 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  acquaintance 
with  human  nature : 

"  While  on  this  point  we  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  temptations  that  were  thus  incon- 
siderately placed  before  the  minds  of  these  men 
— what  preferment  they  had  reason  to  hope 
would  bo  accorded  to  them  should  Mackenzie's 
conduct  be  approved,  viz.:  Garty,  from  the 
ranks,  to  be  an  officer,  with  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  per  diem  rations : 
and  the  prospect  of  promotion.  Wales,  from 
purser's  steward,  at  eighteen  dollars  a  month, 
to  quarter-deck  rank,  and  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Browning,  Collins,  and  Stew- 
art, petty  officers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month, 
to  be  boatswains,  with  seven  hundred  dollara 
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fKT  nnniim.  Kinp,  Aiidfrson,  and  IlopTH.  i*t- 
ty  otliciTH.  at  liiiiuto  ii  dollars  n  iiiiuilh,  to  lio 
eiinnors,  at  hovcii  Iniiidnd  (iollan  fHir  anniiin. 
Dickinson,  petty  olliicr,  at  iiinotoen  dollars  a 
month,  to  In-  car|iontfr,  with  Rcvon  liiiudrcd 
dollais  ]K.'r  annnui." 

Siich  was  thu  list  of  tcin;  lutions  i)lacc<l  Ix'fore 
tlio  witnesses  by  Coinniiinder  Mackenzie,  and 
which  it  is  net  in  human  nature  to  suppostc 
were  without  tlicir  influence  on  most  of  tlie 
pi^rsoii.i  to  wliom  th?y  w«ro  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  -lose  hii  lint  of 
recommendations  (v  reward  without  sayinp 
Bomethinp  )f  himself.  He  asked  I'or  nothing 
fipecifically,  but  expected  api)robation,  an<l 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
gratified  at  the  pror.iotions  which  bin  -ubordi- 
nates  should  receive,  and  wliicli  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor,  lie  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  or  a  corrt-martial,  but  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.  The  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy  immediately  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry — a  court  of  three  officers  to  report  upon 
the  facts  of  the  ease,  and  to  give  their  opinion. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this  proceeding. 
The  facts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  flxed  their 
character.  Three  prisoners  bad  been  hanged 
without  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  bo 
murder  until  reduced  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  degree  of  olTence — to  manslaughter,  ex- 
cusable, or  justifiable  homicide.  The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  further 
military  proceeding  should  be  had — no  court- 
martial  ordered — the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity' 
for  one.  The  uecessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  opinion  approved  by  the  President,  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered — 
and  assembled  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  third  day  of  ita 
Bitting,  was  without  the  means  of  proceedmg 
with  the  prosecution ;  and  for  his  justification 
in  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
delay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  II.  Norris,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writing : 

"  The  judge  advocate  states  to  the  court  that 
he  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  department, 


OH  yet,  with  any  liot  of  witm lisin  ou  tin-  piiil 
of  the  (novi'nimcnt :  that  he  \m.*  Iia<l  n"  iip|Hir- 
tunitv  of  amvei-sinix  with  any  of  lln-  witiurtx-, 
of  whole  nitmi's  he  is  even  cnlinly  i^rnoraiit 
except  by  riniior  in  n'Siivet  to  a  fiw  of  tlcin  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  time  t"  pre- 
pare the  raxe  by  conversation  with  the  "Miceri 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Soniers,  UToie  he  can  coni- 
nicnce  the  case  on  the  jiart  t)f  the  government. 
The  judge  advocate  has  issued  two  subiKtMias, 
«luce»  tecum,  for  the  record  in  the  case  of  the 
court  of  h»(|uiry  into  the  Bllege<l  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re 
cord  he  could  have  bi-en  notilifd  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  facts  to  constitute  the  case  of  the 
government." 

The  judge  advocate  then  lagged  a  delay, 
which  wa.s  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Hero  then  was  a  precipiljition,  >ui- 
hcard  of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  jjrosecu- 
tion.  The  cause  of  this  precipitancy  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  inquiry,  as  the  public  interest 
requires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fair 
and  impartial.  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this : 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosecuted  before 
the  civil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  made  three  attempts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  ai)plication  for  a  war- 
rant was  made,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  tho 
ground  that  ho  was  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  efiect.  A  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  issue  war- 
rants in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  military  case.  Tho  attempt  was 
then  made  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
New  York,  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  were  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored.  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  tho  historian,  Cooper, 
well  remarks :  "  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
case  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  before  tho  court-martial. 
It  was  to  shelter  him  by  an  acquittal  there : 
and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  being  got  hold 
of  by  some  civil  tribunal,  before  tho  court-mar- 
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li.i!  ciiull  lic  orpanizeil,  flmt  ho  ponRed  the  in- 
Iti  \(:iiti^  diyH  hctwi'f  n  the  two  roiirtH  "  in  a 
•miliwick  whi-rc  tlio  onliiinry  criniiiml  iirmx^jm 
could  not  niif-h  liiiii."— (CooiwiV  UtTiuw  of 
til"  Trill!.)  When  tlie  trial  U(  tunilj  aimo  on, 
Ihu  Ju<lgc  ailvmnto  vrna  nltont  08  bad  oil'  rm  ho 
ivns  the  first  dny.  Ife  lind  ii  list  of  w itncs=' 
riicy  were  Mackenzit's  ofilccrs — and  nfiisetl  '  ' 
convcrso  with  hitn  on  the  nature  of  their  toBti- 
inory.  Ho  etated  their  refiiMil  to  the  court— 
diclarcd  himself  without  knowlcd^'e  to  condui-t 
Iho  case — and  likcnud  himself  to  a  new  comer 
111  a  house,  having  a  bunch  of  keys  given  to 
fiiin,  witliout  information  of  the  lock  to  whicii 
*ach  belonged — so  that  ho  must  try  every  Icjck 
with  every  key  Ix'foro  he  could  find  out  the 
fight  one. 

TliO  hurried  assemblage  of  tho  court  being 
aIiowii,  its  composition  becomes  a  fair  subject 
of  inquiry.  Tho  record  shows  that  three  offi- 
cers were  excused  from  nerving  on  their  own 
application  nf'i  r  Ijeing  detailed  as  members  of 
the  court ;  and  the  information  of  the  day  made 
known  that  another  was  excused  before  he  u-ns 
olTicially  detailed.  The  same  history  of  the  day 
informs  that  these  four  avoided  tho  service  be- 
cause they  had  opinions  against  the  accuse!. 
That  wad  all  right  in  them.  Mackenzie  was 
« 'ititled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
"  wed  his  victims  no  trial  at  all.  But  how  was 
tl  on  the  other  sidu  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
•ipinions  in  favor  of  tho  accused  ?  None  !  and 
history  raid  there  were  members  on  the  court 
strongly  in  favor  of  him — as  the  proceedings  on 
tho  trial  too  visibly  prove.  Engaged  iu  the 
case  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  judge  idvo- 
cate  confined  himself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  tho  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  field  to  the  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force— a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  rt-ports  of  Mackenzie  himself, 
all  the  statemeni'j  before  the  council  of  officers 
— all  sorts  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  testimony — every  thing  that  could  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  before — assumption  or  assertion  of 
any  fact  or  inference  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leading  to  the  answer  wanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted — all  the  persons  served  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  or  instruments  in 
the  murders — Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial !  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  such  a 


fhrrago  of  illegiiliiipK,  nbttirditieii,  frivolitieK,  im. 
pertinoneod  and  wirV.  (c, uten.  He  w«m  nc(|uil 
ted ;  but  in  tlie  loW'  r  fi  nn  of  acquittal  known 
to  ciiurt-ninrtial  p:  >  cedings.  '•Not  proven," 
was  the  equiv  il  mode  of  naying  "not  guilty  :" 
three  meniliein  (,f  the  court  «ero  in  favor  of 
i  in\ietion  for  munht.  The  finding  was  bnrelv 
'X  rmitted  to  Ktnnd  by  tho  I'resiiletit.  To  ap- 
prove, or  disprove  court-martial  jnnreedinga  in 
the  regular  course  :  the  I'resident  did  neither. 
Tho  oflleial  promulgation  of  tho  pr'  ledinps 
wound  up  with  this  unumnl  and  equivoial sanc- 
tion: '"Ah  these  charges  involved  the  lifoof  tlio 
aceiised,  and  as  tho  finding  is  in  hi ,  favor,  he  U 
entitled  to  tho  benefit  of  it,  as  in  tho  analogous 
case  of  a  verdict  of  not  j:  ilty  before  a  civil 
court,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  consti- 
tutionally deprive  him  of  that  bcnefif  The 
finding,  therefore,  is  simply  conjirmeil,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  without  any  expression  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  on  tho  part  of  the 
President :  no  6ach  expression  being  necessary." 
Xo  acquittal  could  be  of  lower  order,  or  less 
honorable.  The  trial  continued  two  months; 
and  that  long  time  was  ehiefly  monopolized  by 
the  defence,  which  lecame  in  Cict  a  trial  of  the 
dead — who,  having  no  trial  while  alive,  had  an 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.  Of 
course  they  v  ere  convicted — the  dead  and  th« 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  two  eminent  cour- 
scl  of  New  York — Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  Esqs., — applied  to  tho 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  young 
Spencer  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  ques- 
tions approveii  '>v  the  court ;  and  offer  sugges- 
tions Slid  comments  on  the  testimony  when  it 
was  concluded.  This  request  was  entered  on 
the  minutes,  and  refused.  So  that  at  the  long 
post  mortem  trial  which  was  given  to  tho  boy 
after  his  death,  the  father  was  not  allowed  to 
ask  one  question  in  favor  of  his  son. 

And  hen>  two  remarks  require  to  bo  made — 
— first,  us  to  that  faithful  promise  of  the  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  to  send  to  his  parents  the 
dying  message  of  the  young  Spencer:  not  a 
word  was  ever  sent !  all  was  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  tho  newspapers !  and  the 
"  faithful  promise,"  and  the  moving  appeal  to 
tho  "  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  confessions  tc 
justify  the  previous  condemnation  and  the  pre- 
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iletrmiinetl  hanjrinp.  Socomlly :  That  the  Sw- 
rrtarjr  di'dpatrhcfl  a  man-of-war  imnicdintely  on 
llie  rDttim  of  Murkon/io  t"  tho  Tsic  of  Pinrs, 
to  rft|itiire  tho  ronfwlcTntc  piriiti-H  (nrronliiip  to 
Wales's  testitnnny),  who  were  waitinjr  thero  for 
tho  yoiinfr  SptMi'iT  iiri'l  'IipSomhts.  A  I'notU'im 
errand,  'I'lie  inland  wax  found,  nnd  the  pine«  ; 
hut  no  pirates !  nor  news  of  any  for  ncnr  twenty 
years !  Thus  fiiiied  tho  in(li.><i)enHnhln  point  in 
tho  whole  piratical  plot:  hut  without  balking  in 
tho  least  (Ujrito  tho  raging  current  of  universal 
belief. 

The  trial  of  Mackenzie  being  over,  ond  bo 
acquitted,  tho  trial  of  the  rc:<t  of  tho  iinplicoted 
crew — the  twel^■  'inccrs  in  irons — would 

naturally  con  the  court  remained  in 

Ki'ssion  fop  thai       .1  '■' Secretary  of  the 

Navy  had  writ        1  advocate  to  pro- 

ceed against  sue:  ho  thought  proper : 

the  judge  advocate  rell'rrcd  that  question  to  Mac- 
kenzie, giving  him  the  option  to  chooKc  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  tho  prosecutions,  lie 
chose  Theodore  Sodgwick,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  own  counsel  on  his  trial.  Mackenzie  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March :  tho  court  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  1st  of  April:  tho 
j.ulge  advocate  hoard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions.  On  that  day 
Mackenzie  not  being  present,  ho  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  be  found !  and  tho  provost  mar- 
shal ascertained  that  ho  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miWs  off.  This 
was  an  abandonment  of  tho  prosecutions,  and  in 
a  very  unmilitary  way — hv  running  away  from 
them,  and  saying  nothin-  to  any  bod}'.  The 
court  was  then  dissolve<l — the  prisoners  re- 
leased— and  tho  innocence  of  tho  twelve  stood 
confessed  by  the  recreancy  of  their  fugitive  pro- 
secutor. It  was  a  confession  of  tho  innocenoo  of 
Spe  icer,  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  ho  was  fried 
for  the  three  murders  together.  The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  had  been  their  acquittal  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  accustomed  to  analyze  evidence,  and 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.  But  the 
masses  could  form  no  such  analysis.  With 
them  the  confessions  were  conclusive,  though 
invalidated  by  contradictions,  and  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  under  a  refinement  of  terror  and 
oppression  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  deck  of 
k  pirate.  When  has  such  a  machinery  of  terror 
been  contrived  to  shock  and  torture  a  helpless 
victim  ?  Sudden  annunciation  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  to  take  life :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  nnd  th<-c  ton  mlnnten  t«k«n  up 
with  tntc-rnip(ion-j.  ;\n  imp  i>rdarkiu-<'it  in  th« 
iihnjtc  of  a  imval  offli'cr  in  full  unifcirm,  Ki|iint 
down  at  his  fide,  writing  and  wlii.s|nTiii;,' ;  nnd 
evidently  making  out  a  talo  which  wnM  to  niup» 
dor  tho  rharncter  in  otiler  tojus'ily  th»>  niunlcr 
of  the  bo'ly.  ('unnmnder  Mnrken/ie  had  omo 
livcfl  a  year  in  Spain,  anil  wn)te  a  book  ujion  Its 
manners  mid  customs,  as  a  "  Young  American.'' 
Ho  must  have  read  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  the  dungconH  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  he  had,  he  nhowtd  himself  nn 
apt  scholar  5  if  not,  he  nhowcd  a  genius  for  the 
business  from  which  tho  fio  'IWn  of  the  Holy 
OfRco  might  have  t; '  '.'n  inoin!  ri'  ... 

Spencer's  real  dcsitr-  •»  i-^  ■  iiuiiy  dcdticiblo 
cveiifioni  the  tenors ol  le  vU-  ,v-.  .ring  against 
him.  Ho  meant  to  quit  the  na.y  when  ho  re- 
turned to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  tho  northwest  coast  of  America 
— to  lead  some  wild  life  there;  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
pirates  in  that  quarter.  This  ho  was  often  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred— mixed  up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
talk  about  piracy.  His  first  and  his  last  answer 
was  tho  same — that  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  when  he  was  ar- 
rested ;  and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  tho 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  questions  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ever 
heard  Spencer  mention  one  word  about  mutiny  I 
and  not  one,  inclusive  of  Wales,  that  over  heard 
one  man  of  tho  vessel  speak  of  a  rescue  of  tho 
prisoners.  Remaining  long  in  command  of  tho 
vessel  as  Mackenzie  did,  and  with  all  his  power 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
bring  forward  all  that  ho  was  able  to  find  sinco 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swear  to  these  essential  points ;  so  that 
in  a  crew  steeped  in  mutiny,  there  was  not  a 
soul  that  had  heard  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  there  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  tho  word  pronounced.  Tho 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers — of  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion on  tho  part  of  tlio  crew.  Armed  with 
revolvers,  cutlasses  and  swords,  the  officers 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright — the  weapon  gene- 
rally cocked  for  instant  work.     Besides  the  offi- 
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cers,  low  wretches,  ax  Wales  and  Garty,  were 
%rmeil  in  tlic  namu  way,  with  the  same  sum- 
mary powtT  over  tho  livos  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  Tlio  vessel  was  turned  into  a  lalxiratory 
of  spies,  infornuTs,  eavesdroppers  and  delators. 
Kvery  word,  look,  Bipn,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt.  If  the 
men  were  quick  about  their  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  Ruilt:  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
officers.  If  they  talked  loud,  it  was  insolence: 
if  low,  it  was  plotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  bo  riaily  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  tiieir  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  su'j'icion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief,  without  a 
circumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  circumstances,  was  accepted  as  full 
legal  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ex- 
cite terror,  and  to  justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  four-fifths  of  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralyzed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  could  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  iay  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  tho  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence— and  always  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
first.  What  Paris  was  in  tho  last  days  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  S  i  "?  3 
was  during  the  terrible  week  from  the  ai  1 

the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Analogous  to  tho  case  of  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service.  Governor  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — the  circumstances  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  differ,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  AYall — but  the  conclusion  widely  different. 
Governor  Wall  fancied  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
tho  garrison,  tho  one  half  (of  150)  engaged  in 
it,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
it.  lie  ordered  the  "long  roll"  to  bo  beat — 
which  brings  the  men,  without  arms,  into  line 
on  the  parade.  lie  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  officers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  men, 
then  ordered  tho  lino  to  form  circle,  a  cam.on  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  tho  three  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
inch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
them,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
cases  of  severe  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it :  which  he  did,  saying  no- 
thing :  the  three  men  die<l  within  a  week.    This 
was  in  the  year  1782.    Wall  came  home — wasi 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  custody 
and  tied — was  gone  twenty  years,  and  seized 
again  by  the  civil  authority  on  his  return  to 
England.     The  trial  took  place  at   the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  easily  proved  up  a 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
assembled  Jn  open  day  before  the  governor's  quar- 
ters, defying  authority,  clamoring  for  supposed 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.    The  full  case 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses  5  but  the 
attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards 
I^rd  Ellenborough),  and  the  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Percival    (afterwards  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
easily  took  the  made-up  stories  to  pieces,  and 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  false  ac- 
cuser of  the  dead,  after  having  been  the  foul 
murderer    of   tho    innocent.     It    was  to    no 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  punishment 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  answered  that 
it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  likely  to  kill,  and 
did  kill.    To  no  purpose  that  he  proved  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  regulations 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment,  and  said 
nothing:  the  eminent   counsel   proved   upon 
him,  out  of  his  o>vn  mouth,  that  ho  was  a  young 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  cat-O'-nine-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  an 
inch  rope,  which  braised  to  the  vitals.    The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  charged  the  jury 
that  if  there  was  no  mutiny,  it  was  murder ; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  it  was 
murder.    On  this  latter  point,  he  said  to  tho 
jury :    "  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  was 
a  mutiny,  you  are  then  to  consider  the  degree 
of  it,  and  whether  there  was  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  interest  of  tlie  person  accused  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit,  by 
properly  advising  him,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  if  he  could." 
The  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  found 
guilty,  hanged  within  eight  days,  and  his  body, 
like  that  of  any  other  murderer,  delivered  up  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection — the  King  on  appli- 
cation, first  for  pardon,  then  for  longer  respite, 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomization,  re- 
fusing any  favor,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
worse  than  any  common  murder — being  done 
by  a  man  in  authority,  far  from  tho  eye  of  the 
government,  on  helpless  people  subject  to  bia 
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power,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  from  oppression.  It  is  a  case — a  com- 
mon one  in  England  since  the  judgfs  became  in- 
dependent of  the  crown — which  docs  honor  to 
British  administration  of  justice:  and,  if  anj 
one  wishes  to  view  tlie  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
hibitions—  legality,  regularity,  impartiality, 
knowledge- of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
and  the  reverse  of  it  all  on  the  other — let  them 
look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  one-day  trial  of 
Governor  Wall  before  a  British  civil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie 
before  an  American  naval  court-martial.  But  the 
comparison  would  not  bo  entirely  fair.  Courts- 
martial  both  of  army  and  navy,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  liyng  in  England  to  Commodore  Porter, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fremont  in  the  United  States,  have  been  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  government  (where 
it  took  an  interest  in  the  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  has  rarely  disappointed  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  courts  for  judicial  investigation, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  all  jurisdiction  in  sach 
cases :  and  his  opinion  strongly  addresses  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Commander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  he  had  been  complimented  by 
a  body  of  eminent  merchants :  he  had  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  press :  he  had  been  encomissti- 
cally  reviewed  in  a  high  literary  periodical.  The 
loud  public  voice  was  for  him :  but  there  was  a 
small  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whisperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
acquitted  and  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  retreat,  oppressed  with  gloom  and  melan- 
choUy,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  t<^  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
mind.  It  was  fi^e  years  after  the  event,  and 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  administra- 
tion had  conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Saiita  Anna — 
then  an  exile  at  Havana ;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government.  This  writer  going 
to  see  the  President  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
this  time,  mentioned  to  him  a  visit  from  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  exiled  chief. 
The  President  was  startled,  and  asked  how  this 
camu  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  him  I  read  it 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
1  profound  secret,  confined  to  his  cabinet.    The 
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case  was  this :  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Anna 
was  nwolved  ui)on  :  and  the  facile  Mr.  Buchan* 
an.  Secretary  of  State,  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative SlidcU  (brother  to  the  commander), 
accepted  this  brother  for  the  place.  Now  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  diametrically  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — the  other  noto- 
riety. Bestonition  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  transaction,  was  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  required  secrecy :  ren>.oval  from 
under  a  cloud,  restoration  to  public  view,  re- 
habilitation by  some  mark  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  object  of  the  Slidells ;  and  that  required 
notoriety  :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands, 
they  played  it  accordingly.  Arriving  at  Ilr.- 
vana,  the  secret  minister  put  on  the  full  uni- 
form of  an  American  naval  officer,  entered  an 
open  volanle,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
streets  at  high,  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  of  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  ho  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  officer 
made  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amazed,  but  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  the  civilest  phrases  which 
Spanish  decorum  would  admit.  The  repelled 
minister  gone,  Santa  Anna  called  bock  his  secre- 
tary, exclaiming  as  ho  entered — "  Porqiie  e* 
Preaidnnte  me  ha  enviado  eate  tonto  1 " 
(Why  has  the  President  sent  mo  this  fool  ?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged  :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  crazy  and  preposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  Somers. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somers.  The  chief  in  that  black  and 
bloody  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account.  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  passed  away.  The  vessel  itself,  bear- 
ing a  name  illustrious  in  the  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — foundering  un 
seen — and  going  down  with  all  on  board ;  the 
circling  waves  closing  over  the  heads  of  thr 
doomed  mass,  and  hiding  all  from  tiie  light  of 
!  Heaven  before  they  were  dead.     And  the  mind 
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ofsciiincn,  prone  to  belief  m  portcntn,  prodigies, 
Ki^rnH  and  jud;;incntH,  nTer  the  hupless  fate  of 
the  vcsHcI  to  the  innocent  bloud  which  had  been 
hhed  ujion  her. 

History  fecln  it  to  be  a  debt  of  duty  to  examine 
tliia  transaction  to  the  lx)ttoin,  and  to  judge  it 
closely — not  with  a  view  to  affect  individuals, 
but  to  relievo  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  individuals:  it 
was  made  national.  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  lenity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  tlic  judiciary,  and  the  general  approving  voice, 
made  a  nation's  oflence  out  of  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  and  brought  reproach  upon 
the  American  name.  All  Christendom  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  deed :  all  friends 
to  America  beheld  with  grief  and  amazement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Co- 
temporary  with  the  event,  and  its  close  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upon  the  fullest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  at  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimoro  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  officer),  wrote  a  clear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  falsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
mockery  of  the  court-martial  trial  of  Macken- 
cie :  but  unavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  public  press  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  oiScial  record  of  the  -',  this  view  of 
the  transaction  is  made  up. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

KETIKEKENT  OF  MR.   WEBSTEE  FKOM   ME.  TY- 
LEU'S  CABINET. 

Mr.  Tvt.er's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  President 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  hod  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  September  of  the  same  year — 
Mr.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  he  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  Air.  Tyler,  abandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  He  had  remained  with  Mr.  Tyler 
ixnlil  tbo  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  the  Texas  annexation  scheme,  car- 
ried on  privately,  not  to  suy  clandestinely,  had 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  official  fonn,  and  to 
become  the  subject  of  government  negotiation, 
though  still  secret.  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  negotiation.  lie 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  much 
less  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  negotiations.  IIow 
to  get  rid  of  hiui  was  a  question  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Abrupt  dismission  would  have  revolted 
his  friends.  Voluntary  resignation  was  not  to 
bo  expected,  for  ho  liked  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  remained  in  it  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends.  Still  ho  must  be  got  rid 
of.  A  middle  course  was  fallen  upon — the 
same  which  had  been  practised  with  others  in 
1841 — that  of  compelling  a  resignation.  Mr. 
Tyler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to  him. 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  with  whom  he 
had  but  few  affinities,  took  but  little  pains  to 
conceal  their  distaste  to  him.  It  was  evident 
to  him  when  the  cabinet  met,  that  ho  was  one 
too  many ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  visible 
both  in  the  President  and  the  Virginia  part  of 
his  cabinet.  Mr.  Webster  felt  it,  and  named  it 
to  some  friends.  They  Sfid,  resign !  He  did 
so ;  and  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  an 
alacrity  which  showed  that  it  was  waited  for. 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  place,  and  quickly  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  official,  though  still 
private;  and  in  this  appointment,  and  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  stood 
confessed,  the  true  reason  for  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Webster. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFOKD. 

He  was  among  the  few  men  of  fame  that  I  have 
seen,  that  aggrandized  on  the  approach — that 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  man,  became 
greater,  as  he  was  more  closely  examined. 
There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  impress 
the  beholder  favorably  and  grandly — in  stature, 
"  a  head  and  shoulders  "  above  the  common  race 
of  men,  justly  proportior  ad,  open  countenance, 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  conversa- 
tion, frank  and  cordial  manniTS.  1  saw  him  foi 
the  first  time  in  1820,  when  he  was  a  membci 
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of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet — when  the  array  of 
eminent  men  wa.s  thirk — when  historic  nnmon 
of  the  expirinfT  penoration  were  still  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  many  of  the  new  generation  (to 
become  historic)  were  entering  upon  it :  and  he 
6«eme<l  to  compare  favorably  with  the  foremost. 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  ethers.  For  a 
long  time  he. was  deferred  to  generally,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
were  to  become  President.  Mr.  >ronroe,  the 
last  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  successor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  the  selected  man :  but  his  very  emi- 
nence became  fatal  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
him.  He  was  pulled  down  in  1824 ;  but  ct  an 
age,  with  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  force 
of  character,  which  would  have  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years,  if  a  foe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  fallen  upon  him : 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  canvass 
was  over,  but  still  received  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  a  na- 
tional man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  the  remaining  years  of  liis 
life. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  was  the  con- 
spicuous mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
for  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious,  ready  and 
powerful  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
point — was  the  Ajax  of  the  administration,  and 
as  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
did array  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
divided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sena- 
torial debate  was  of  high  order  then — a  rival- 
ship  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  was  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
admiring  ranks  of  his  own  party.  He  was  in- 
valuable in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Europe — 
then  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Great  Emperor — our  own  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  combi- 
nations which  might  be  formed — all  required  a 
man  of  head  and  nerve — of  mind  and  will,  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Court : 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
|>ost.  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
would  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  was)  ;  but  a 
jioper  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Europe,  wn*  an  'iverji'>wrrin'.r  wn- 
sideration — ami  ho  went,  fircnt  events  to"k 
plarc  while  he  was  then*.  Tiie  lln-at  Ernp^Tor 
fell :  the  Bourbons  came  up,  ainl  f«ll.  Tdo 
Emperor  reapp<>ared,  ami  fill  ajiin.  Hut  tlio 
interests  of  the  I'nileil  ."States  won  kept  un« n- 
tanglcd  in  Flurojiean  politicx  ;  nn>l  the  Aiiipricnn 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  could  remain  iit 
his  post  in  all  thcHo  r^uddcn  changes.  At  thn 
marvellous  return  from  Elba,  he  waH  the  fole 
foreign  representative  remniuing  in  I'arin.  IVr- 
sonating  the  neutrality  of  his  country  with  di'- 
connn  and  firmness,  he  pucreeiled  in  command- 
•ng  the  respect  of  all,  giving  olfunce  to  non;-. 
Srom  this  high  critical  post  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  his  first  elwf  ion,  to  Ix;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and,  by  jiublic  cxju'ctation. 
was  marked  for  the  presidency.  'J'here  was  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term  ;  but  a  generous  and  h(jnorabio 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  was  out,  the  combinations  had  becotno 
too  strong  for  him.  Ho  was  the  last  candidate 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  fallen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  to  the  cr>n* 
ventions  of  the  present  day.  He  woa  the  daunt- 
less foe  of  nullification ;  and,  while  he  lived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Georg-a. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

JIRST  SESSION  OP  THE  TWKNTV-EIOIITH  f'OV 
OKESS:  LIST  OF  MEMHKKB:  OKGANIZATION  OV 
THE  HOUSE  OF  KEl'KE8ENTATlVE.-i.  -i,,,* 
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Senate. 


xMaine. — John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Levi  Woodbury,  Charlei 
G.  Atherton. 

Veumont. — Samuel  Phelps,  William  C.  Up- 
ham. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus    Choatc,    Isaac    C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — William  Spraguc,  James  F 
Simmons. 

Connecticut.— J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M. 
Niles. 

New  York.— N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Silas  Wright. 

New  Jersey. — W.  L.   Dayton,  Jacob  W 
Jliller. 
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Pkiinsvlvania.— D.  W.  Sturgeon,  Jatne«  Bu- 
chanan. 

Dklawark.— R.  II.  Bayard,  Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — William  I).  Merrick,  Revcrdy 
JohnHon. 

ViKoiNiA. — Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wm. 
II.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  E.  IIug£r,  George 
McDufflc. 

(reouoiA. — John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
quitt. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Biipby. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Barrovr,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tknnessee. — E.  II.  Foster,  Spencer  Jar- 
nagan. 

Kkntcckt. — John  T.  Morehcad,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — Benjamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana. — Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A.  Hannc- 
gan. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas. — Wm.  S.  Fulton,  A.  H.  Sevier. 

Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

Hoiise  of  Ilepreaentatives. 

Maine. — Joshua  Ilerrick,  Robert  P.  Dunlap, 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  William  Paimenter,  Charles  Hud- 
son, (Vacancy),  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Williams,  Joseph  Grinnel. 

New  Hampshire. — Edmund  Burke,  John  R. 
Reding,  John  P.  Hale,  Mcses  Norris,  jr. 

Rhode  Island. — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha 
R.  Potter. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin,  Samuel  Simons. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  York. — Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, J.  Philips  Phoenix.  William  B.  Maclay, 
Moses  G.  Leonardj  Hamilton  Fish,  Jos.  H.  An- 
derson, R.  P.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard,  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson, 
Chesselden  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston 
King,  Omlle  Hungerford,  Samuel  Bear9sley, 
J.  E.  Caiy,  S.  M.  Purdy,  Orville  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  Geoi^  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana, 
Byram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  "Wm,  S.  Hubbell,  Asher  Tyler,  Wm.  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Smith,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  George 
Sykes,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Littleton  KirkpatricK, 
Wm.  Wright. 

Pennsylvania. — Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
ioU  Jacob  S.  Yost  Michael  H.  Jenks,  Abrah. 


R.  McIWiine,  Henry  Nea,  James  Black,  Jain«4 
Irvin,  Andreir  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jerc> 
miah  Brown,  John  Rittcr,  Rich.  Brodhead,  jr., 
Bcnj.  A.  Bidlack,  Almond  II.  Read,  Henry  Frick, 
Alexander  Ramsey,  John  Dickey,  William  Wil- 
kins,  Samuel  Hkys,  Charles  Al.  Read,  Joseph 
Bufflngton. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodnev. 

Maryland.— J.  M.  S.  Causin,  i".  Brengle,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Preston,  Thomas 
A.  Spencc. 

Virginia.  —  Archibald  Atkinson,  Geo.  C. 
Dromgoole,  Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Hubard, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  John  W.  Jones,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  Willoughby  Newton,  Samuel  Chilton, 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  Taylor,  A.  A.  Chap- 
man, Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  W.  Summers, 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  J,  Clingman,  D. 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Edmund  Deberry, 
R.  M.  Saunders,  James  J.  McKay,  J.  R.  Daniel, 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodwaiv.  John  Cam})- 
bcIL  Artemas  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barn- 
well Rhett. 

Georgia. — E.  J.  Bli^ck,  II.  A.  Haralson,  J. 
H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  H.  Stiles, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens.  A.  H.  Chappell. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Willis  Green,  Henry 
Grider,  George  A.  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  John 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Garrett  Davis, 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Alvan  Cullom, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  David  W. 
Dickinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  Johnson, 
John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

Ohio. — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
Robt.  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  Emejy  D.  Pot- 
ter, Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  I.  Vanmeter, 
Elias  Florence,  Heman  A.  Moore,  Jacob  Brink- 
erhoff,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Harper.  Joseph  Morris,  James 
Mathews,  Wm.  C.  McCauslin,  Ezra  Dean,  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  H.  R.  Brinker- 
hoff. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Alcee  Laurancbe, 
John  B.  Dawson,  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana. — Root.  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wm.  J. 
Brown,  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  John 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  Sample,  Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCIeN 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  J.  J. 
Hardin. 

Alabama. — James  Dellet  James  £.  Belscr, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  9. 
Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  McConneU. 

Mississippi. — Wm,  H.  Hammett,  Robert  W 
Roberts,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tilghman  M.  Tucker. 

Missouri.— James  M.  Hughes,  James  H. 
Relfe,  GustaTUB  B.  Bower,  James  B.  Bowlui, 
John  Jameson. 
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Arkaniab.— 'Edward  Crons. 
Michigan. — liobert  McClelland,  Lucius  Lyon, 
James  B.  Hunt. 

Territorial  Dilegatet. 

Florida. — David  Levy. 
Wisconsin. — Henry  Doilgc. 
Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  first  busi- 
ness on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  Us 
result  was  the  authentic  exposition  of  the 
state  of  parties.  Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  democratic  candidate,  received  128 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  wa.s  elected — 
the  whig  candidate  (Mr.  John  White,  late 
Speaker)  receiving  59.  An  adverse  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  iie 
whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841 — at  the  first  election  after  that 

log-cabin,  hard-cider  and  coon-skin  "  campaign 
in  which  the  wliigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  votes  against  60 :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  the  party  in  the  contests  of  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  The  Tyler  party  was 
"nowhere" — Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  such — the  rest,  so  few  in  number  as  to  have 
boon  called  the  "corporal's  guard,"  had  been 
lefl  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
had  received  ofQce  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  gone  off". 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thus  ousting  an  experienced  and 
capable  whig  ofiicer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St.  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate  foi  the  Mends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  who  did  it — the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


-      CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

ME.  TYLER'S  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

TuE  prominent  topics  of  the  message  were  the 
Itate  of  our  afiairs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
ico— ^with  the  former  in  relation  to  Oregon,  the 
latter  in  relation  to  Texas.  In  the  same  breath 
in  which  the  President  announced  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  was  forced  to 


go  on  and  show  the  im|irovidon<v  of  that  trrnty 
on  our  part,  in  not  i-xnctin);  a  settlement  of  t)ie 
quentions  which  concerned  the  interoHtA  of  th« 
Unitcl  States,  while  Bi>ttlin?  thoxc  which  lav 
iiear  to  the  interests  of  (Jrcat  Britain.  The 
Oregon  territorial  Imundary  was  one  of  thc!«e 
omitted  American  sul>ject« ;  but  though  paHKcl 
over  by  the  government  in  the  negotiations,  it 
wa«  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  ponring  into  thnt 
territory,  and  their  prosenoc  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  causctl  the  attention  of  both  gov* 
cmments  to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  it  ac- 
cordingly to  Congress. 

"  A  question  of  much  importance  still  remain!' 
to  he  adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Oregon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  United  States 
would  be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restrained  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  from 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the 
most  rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  region  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
and  embraced  withm  42°  and  54°  40'  of  north 
latitude.  This  claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  have  preceded  the 
present  Executive — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  adjust  the  ma:ter  upon  terms 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries — have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  tho  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settlement  and  final  ad- 
justment, which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it.  Our  Minister  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and  while  nothing  will  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  m 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumption  to  a  speedy  and  happy  ter> 
mination." 

This  passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain — engaged  in  it  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  which  had  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  settle  all  questions — also 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  party  watchword,  be- 
came a  difiScult  and  delicate  point  of  manage* 
ment  at  home :  it  was  the  line  of  54  degrees  40 
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iniiiiitcH  north  I'ur  our  I'ortlicrn  boundary  on 
the  I'ocidp.  The  messajfo  Bnys  that  tlic  United 
f^tnti's  have  always  contended  for  tliat  line, 
'i'tiat  is  an  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
(linpute,  the  United  States  gorcrnment  had  pro- 
posed the  parallel  of  40  degrees,  as  being  the 
continuation  of  the  dividing  lino  on  this  side  of 
the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  governed  by  the 
Huiiie  law — the  decision  of  the  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tonth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lish boundaries  between  thorn  on  tho  continent 
of  North  Amcricii.  President  Jefferson  offered 
tliat  line  in  1807 — which  was  immediate!}'  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  a  question  of  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Great  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  made  the  same  offer  in  1818,  and 
also  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  1820 : 
so  that,  80  far  from  liaving  always  claimed  to 
r)4-40,the  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  of  49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  ever  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Ilussian  point  of  den.arca- 
tion  on  the  coast  and  islands — not  a  continental 
line  at  all — first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur 
( 'ompany  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
respective  claims  on  tho  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
tlio  coast  and  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent — leaving  the  rest  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
tliey  could.  It  was  proposed  at  the  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together — in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himself  with  settling 
hie  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  long  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
»nd  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  the  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
liis  message  for  our  line ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  ouc  of  those  mush- 
room   political    creeds,    called     "  platforms " 


(wherewith  this  latter  generation  lins  lioen  nb 
plentifully  cursed),  it  came  near  involving  th« 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prospective  war  with  Mexico  on  tho  sub- 
ject of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  forth : 

"  I  commiinicnte  herewith  certain  dospatchoM 
received  from  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also 
a  correspondence  '  hich  has  recently  occurred 
between  the  envoy  l.'om  that  republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  bo  regarded  as  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  tho  government  of 
Mexico,  in  anticipation  of  a  public  discussion, 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  from  news- 
paper publications,  as  likely  to  take  pjaco  in 
Congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  tho  United  States,  should  have  so  far  antici- 
pated tho  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  have 
announced  its  determination  to  visit  any  such 
anticipated  decision  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  tho  United  States.  If  designed 
to  prevent  Congress  from  introducing  that 
question  as  a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  delibera- 
tion and  final  judgment,  tho  Executive  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its 
object.  Tho  representatives  of  a  brave  and 
patriotic  people  will  suffer  no  apprehension  of 
future  consequences  to  embarrass  them  in  tlie 
course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  Executive  Department  of  tho  govern- 
ment fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  discharge  its 
whole  duty  to  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  this  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  the  President  was  far  advanced 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States— an  event  whicli  would  bo 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  any  declaration 
on  her  part,  or  our  part — she  being  then  at  war 
with  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  her  to  her  former  subjec- 
tion. Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  na- 
tional currency  of  paper  money,  in  preference 
to  gold  and  silver,  the  President  recurs  to  his 
previous  recommendation  for  an  Exchequer 
bank-— regrets  its  rejection  by  Congress, — 
vaunts  its  utility — and  thinks  that  i*  Duld 
still  aid,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

"  In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
currency  at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
sition conflicting  in  no  degree  with  the  consti- 
tution or  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  having 
the  sanctionr-not  in  detail,  but  in  principle — of 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  me 
in  the  executive  office.  That  proposition  con- 
templated the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nominations not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than 
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one  hundred  dollars,  to  !«  employed  in  payment 
of  the  oldigations  of  the  governiiifut  in  lieu  of 
gold  and  Bilver,  at  the  option  of  the  public 
creditor,  mid  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ftl5,00U,0(J0.  It  was  proposed  to  make  tlieiii 
receivable  every  where,  and  to  establinh  at 
various  points  depositories  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  such 
notes.  80  a.1  to  insure  their  convertibility  into 
specie.  Xo  doubt  was  entertained  that  such 
notes  would  have  maintaiiic<l  a  par  yaluo  with 
gold  and  silver — thus  furnishing  n  paper  cur- 
rency of  equal  value  over  the  I'nion,  thereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  jKJOple, 
and  I'ulfilling  the  duties  of  a  parental  govern- 
ment. Whether  tho  dejiositories  should  be 
t)ermittcd  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
iinitcd  restrictions,  together  with  all  its  other 
details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that 
Buoh  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where, 
bj'  the  constitution,  it  was  designed  to  bo  placed 
—under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  Congress.  The  action  of  the  government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  tho  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adul- 
teration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper 
currency,  to  control  and  regulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge 
given  to  the  last  Congress,  at  the  close  of  its 
tirst  session,  I  submitted  the  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  since  become 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  tho  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments wliic)  'V  'iry  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  canno„  tut  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  he  .ithy  condition  would  be 
greatly  expedited  by  a  resort  to  the  expedient 
in  a  modified  form." 

Such  were  still  the  sighings  and  longings  of 
Mr.  Tyler  for  a  national  currency  of  paper 
money.  They  were  his  valedictory  to  that  de- 
lusi, .  cheat.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  another  annual  message,  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  done  their  office — had  given  ease 
and  safety  to  the  government  finances,  had  re- 
stored prosptirity  and  confidence  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  all  small  money  paper  currency — 
all  under  twenty  dollars— if  it  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 


CHATTKU    OXXVIII. 

KXI'LOSMN  OF  TIIK  (iKKAT  (IfS  ON  IloAI'.D  TIIK 
I'KINl'KToN  MAN  ill'.WAU;  TIIK  KII.I.KD  AND 
WOfNDKU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Febriiory,  a 
company  ot  some  hundri'd  guests,  invited  by 
Coniino<lore  Stockton,  including  the  President 
of  tho  United  'States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  cx-prcsidentess,  repaired  on  board  tho 
steamer  man-of-war  Princeton,  then  lyir"  in  the 
river  below  tho  city,  to  witness  the  \,v^.Kmg  of 
her  machinery  (a  screw  propeller),  and  to  ob- 
serve tho  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — throwing 
balls  of  225  pounds  each.  The  vessel  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  tho  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  the  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  round  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  day  was  pleasant — the  company  nu- 
merous and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  tlie 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Nicho- 
las Biddlo  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  tho  pureuits  and  contests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddlo  had  been  a  Power  in  the  State,  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government.  lie  had  now  vanished,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  came  in  a  whisper,  not 
announced  in  a  tumult  of  voices ;  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  him  might  see  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  such ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  that, 
before  the  sun  should  go  down,  many  of  that  high 
and  gay  company  should  vanish  from  earth— 
and  the  one  so  seriously  impressed  barely  full 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  river  be- 
low the  grave  cf  Washington — below  Mount 
Vernon — and  was  on  her  return,  the  machinery 
working  beautifully,  the  guns  firing  well,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  day  happily  over.  It  was 
four-o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
collation  had  refreshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  wire  still  at  the  table,  when  word  was 
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liroii);ht  <li)wn  that  ono  of  the  f^in"  wm  to  b« 
f1ro<l  a^iiin  ;  and  irnmcdiaU-ly  thu  company  rose 
to  j,'o  on  (lurk  and  obwrvo  the  fire — tlio  long 
and  vacant  stretch  in  tho  river  givinf^  full  room 
for  thu  utmost  range  of  tho  ball.  The  President 
and  hin  cabinet  went  forcmoHt,  this  writer  among 
them,  conversing  with  Mr.  Oilmer,  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy.  Tho  President  was  called  back : 
tho  others  went  on,  and  took  their  plnrcs  on 
the  left  of  tho  gun — pointing  down  tlie  river. 
The  commodore  was  with  this  group,  which 
made  b  cluster  near  tho  gun,  with  a  crowd 


behind,  and 


.,  »..v.  many  all  aroundi  1  had  con- 
tinued my  place  by  tho  sido  of  Air.  Gilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  tho  front  of  tho  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  tho  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
vesflol,  Mr.  Hunt,  came  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  see  tho  range  of  the  ball 
better  from  tho  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
habits,  being  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  token  all  day  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  tho  firing  of  her  groat  gims. 
The  lieutenant  placed  mo  on  a  carronado  car- 
riage, somo  six  feet  in  tho  rear  of  tho  gun,  and 
in  tho  lino  of  her  range.  Senator  Fhelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  of  Mary- 
land (Miss  Sommervillo)  on  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  to  get  on  tho  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  lose  my  point  of  observation: 
which  they  did — tho  young  lady  between  us, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  usual  civil 
phrases,  that  we  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  tho  gun  to  be  worked,  to 
show  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  her 
direction  could  bo  changed  and  then  pointed 
down  the  river  to  make  tho  fire — himself  and 
thu  gunners  »' landing  near  the  breech  on  the 
right  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receive  tho 
concussion  on  the  inside  as  well  aa  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  ears,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hammer 
pulled  back — heard  a  tap — saw  a  flash — felt  a 
blast  in  tho  face,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was 
gone :  and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself,  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  account.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self, or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  scemg  the  gun  itself 
split  open — two  seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  ears  and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near 
me — Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 


blackened,  standing  bolt  upright,  staring  flx<Hlly 
upon  tho  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard  no  noist 
— no  more  than  the  dead.  I  only  knew  that  the 
gun  had  burated  from  sev^ing  its  fragments.  I 
felt  no  injury,  and  put  my  arm  under  the  head 
of  a  seaman,  endcaToring  to  rise,  and  falling  back, 
liy  that  time  friends  had  ran  up,  and  led  me  to 
the  bow — telling  me  afterwards  that  there  wan 
a  supernatural  whiteness  in  the  face  and  hands 
— all  tho  blood  in  fact  having  been  driven  from 
tho  surface.  I  saw  nono  of  tho  killed:  they 
had  been  removed  before  consciousness  returned. 
Al  that  were  on  the  left  had  been  killed,  the 
gun  bursting  :n  that  side,  and  throwing  a  largo 
fragment,  eome  tons  weight,  on  ,  ho  duster  from 
which  I  had  been  removed,  crushing  the  front 
rank  with  its  force  and  weight.  Mr.  Upshur, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy ;  Commodore  Kennon,  of  tho  navy ; 
Mr.  Virgil  Maxey,  late  United  States  chargS  at 
tho  Hague  ;  Mr.  Gardiner  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Tyler^ 
were  the  dead.  Eleven  seamen  were  injured — 
two  mortally.  Commodore  Stockton  was 
scorched  by  the  burning  powder,  and  stunned 
by  the  concussion ;  but  not  further  injured.  I 
had  tho  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  bursted 
through,  the  warm  air  iVom  the  lungs  issuing 
from  it  at  every  breathing.  Senator  Phelps  and 
tho  young  lady  on  my  right,  had  fallen  inwards 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  without  injury. 
We  all  three  had  fallen  inwards,  as  into  a 
vacuum.  The  President's  servant  who  was  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.  Twenty  feet  of  tho 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  behind  me  was 
blown  away.  Several  of  the  killed  had  members 
of  their  family  on  board — to  be  deluded  for  a  little 
while,  by  the  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  that 
those  so  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt.  Several 
were  prevented  from  being  in  the  crushed  cluster 
by  the  merest  accidents — Mr.  Tyler  being  called 
back — Mr.  Seaton  not  finding  bis  hat  in  time — 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.  Fortunately  there  were  physicians 
on  board  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  injured, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  ready  to  be  called 
for  by  the  uninformed,  and  so  fatal  when  the 
powers  of  life  were  all  on  the  retreat.  Qloomily 
and  sad  the  gay  company  of  the  morning  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  the  calamitous  intelli- 
gence flew  over  tho  land.  For  myselfl  I  had 
gone  through  the  experience  of  a  sudden  death, 
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M  If  from  lightninfr,  wliioh  cxtinpiixhcii  know- 
ledge and  wnKutioii,  «nd  taken  one  out  of  tho 
world  without  thought  or  ru4-llii|;.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowin;^  it— and 
that  «iich  a  death  in  notliing  to  him  that  reviTco. 
The  rapid  and  lucid  workinp;  of  the  mind  to  the 
inHtant  of  extinction,  is  the  marvel  that  Htill 
aAtoniflhcR  me.  I  heard  tho  tafi— oaw  the  flash 
— folt  tho  hloHt— and  know  nothing  of  the  ex- 
plosion. I  was  cut  otf  in  that  inapprcciahlu 
|K)int  of  time  which  intervened  lictween  the 
IIOiHh  and  tho  fire — between  tho  Imrning  of  the 
iwwdcr  in  tho  touch-hoU-,  and  tho  burning  of  it 
ill  tho  barrel  of  tho  gun.  No  mind  can  seize 
tiiat  point  of  time — no  thought  can  mcosuro  it ; 
yet  to  mo  it  wa<i  di«tinctly  marked,  divided  life 
from  death — the  lifo  that  sec:),  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  snch  it  wos  for  tho 
time),  which  annihilates  self  and  tho  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  rather  compre- 
hensible, what  persona  have  told  me  of  tho  rapid 
and  clear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadful  catastrophes — as  in  steamboat  explo- 
sions, and  being  blown  into  tho  air,  and  have 
the  events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  tho  chances  of 
lolling  on  tho  deck,  and  being  crushed,  or  falling 
on  tho  water  and  swimming:  and  persons  re- 
covered from  drowning,  and  running  their  whole 
lives  over  in  the  interval  between  losbg  hope 
and  losing  consciousness. 
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CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

KECX)NSTRUCTION  OF  ME.  TTLEB8   ;\BINKT. 

Tins  was  the  second  event  of  tho  kind  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler — the  first  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  Meaara.  Ewing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
second,  by  the  deaths  of  Meaara.  Upshur  and 
Gilmer  by  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ; 
John  0.  Spencer  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  William  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  at  War ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Yirginia, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe, 
of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
•on,  of    Maryland,  Attorney  General.     The 


rrftitrnation  ».f  Mr.  .^^i^nri-r  in  a  short  tlin* 
made  a  vornnoy  'n  tlio  Trcnxiiry.  wliiili  waa 
(llletl  by  the  apiNiinlncnt  of  Ui'oip<  M.  Ilibb,  of 
Kentucky. 


ClIAPTKK    ex  XX. 

DE.VTII   OK   HKNATOU    t'oUTKlt.   oK    I.iiI'I.hIaNA  ; 
Ki;U)4IU'M  or  MIL  IIKNTUN. 

Mik    Br.nto.v.     I  riM)   to  Fccond  the  motion 
which  has  been  inado  to  rondc  tho  lant  honors 
of  this  chamber  to  our  dccciiHod  brother  sena- 
tor,  whoHo  death    h.is   been  so  fc'elin|;ly  an- 
nounced ;  ju.d  in  doing  so,  I  comply  with  nn 
obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  UBOgo  of  tho  Sonnto.     I  am  tho  oldest  jwr- 
sonal  friend  which  the  illustrious  decrascd  could 
Imvo  upon  this  floor,  and  anKjigst  the  oldest 
which  ho  could  have  in  the  United  States.    It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  tho  period  of  a  genera- 
tion— more  than  the  third  of  a  century — since 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexander  Por- 
ter, and  myself,  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  when  commenced  a  friendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.    We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  tho  world   before    them,  and 
nothing  but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon. 
First  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  and  it  was  tho 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hourrf  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
reading.    History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were    our   social    recreation ;    and    the 
youngest  member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our 
favorite  readers.     Ho  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautifully  upon  striking  passages,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  mel- 
lifluous Irish  accent.    It  was  then  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  children, 
read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathized in  their  fate,  and  imbibed  the  fcelingsi 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  life  can  alone  estinguisli. 
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Time  kiid  uvvntN  <lii«|)cr*«*l  that  rirclv.  The 
yotiiiK  I'urtiT,  hia  law  li  vtixe  aignvd,  wont  to 
thu  LowiT  MifiitiHKi|i|ii ;  I  to  tho  CppiT.  And, 
ycarM  uflcrwaiilH,  wt-  iiii-t  <>ii  thin  tloor,  Rcnntorit 
IViini  dillirfiit  |>artH  of  that  voiit  l.ouiNiaiia 
wliich  w.iH  not  t'ven  a  pnrt  of  tho  Aiiuriran 
(tiion  at  tliu  tiniu  thut  ho  and  I  wiru  U)t'n, 
Wu  iiM't  hero  in  tlie  M'««ion  of  1 8'!.'!-'.'!  I — hi^h 
pnrt^'  tiint'M,  iwul  on  oppoMito  nicU-H  of  '  •  jirfut 
party  lin<' ;  Ijiit  wu  iiiit  as  wo  hud  |mitcd  yrars 
JK-foiv.  Wc  nut  as  fricnilH ;  and,  tiiou.^,  oft<-ii 
our  part  to  nply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debute,  yet  never  «lid  we  do  it  with  oilier  fecl- 
in^TH  tlian  tliOHo  with  which  wu  were  wont  to 
diHCUstt  our  Huhjccts  of  recreation  on  tliu  bankH 
of  tlie  Cumberland. 

I  nientif)n  these  circiitnstaiices,  Mi.  President, 
because,  while  they  uro  honorable  to  tho  de- 
ev'aHed,  they  are  alHO  justificatory  to  myself  for 
ap])earing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  been  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most forty  ycnra  gives  mo  a  right  to  appear  as 
a  friend  to  the  deceased  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
jicrform  tho  ofilco  which  the  rules  and  tho  usage 
of  the  Senate  pennit,  ond  which  so  many  other 
senators  would  so  cordially  and  so  faithfully 
pcrfonn. 

In  performing  this  office,  I  hare,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow).  Tho 
mover  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject, lie  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  the  deceased.  lie  also  knew  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  tho  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  tho  junior  member— tho 
young  Alexander  Porter — was  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  delight.  But  he  knew  Iiim — long 
ond  intimately — and  has  given  evidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  tho  just,  the  feeling,  the  cordial, 
and  impressive  oulogium  which  he  has  just  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  character  of  liis  deceased 
friend  and  colleague.  Ho  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  vian,  as  developed  in  his  ripo  and 
meridian  ap;e :  ho  has  presented  to  you  tho 
Qnishcd  scholar — tho  eminent  lawyer— the  pro- 
found judge — the  distinguished  senator— tho 
tirm  patriot — the  constant  friend — the  honor- 
able man — the  brilliant  converser — the  social, 
cheeiful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fmit,  of  which  I  saw  tho  early 


blo«iu)m,  and  of  whirli  I  felt  the  awsniYtKi- 
more  tliati  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  riprq 
into  the  golden  fruit  which  wr  hnvo  all  U-Iiejil. 
Mr,  President,  this  is  no  vnin  or  empty  n-rv 
monial  in  which  the  .Senate  is  now  enirngcd. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  lH>yond  thu 
discharge  of  a  debt  of  justice  to  tlieni,  and  tli« 
rendition  of  consolation  to  their  friends :  they 
become  leHsons  and  examples  for  tho  living. 
Tho  story  of  their  humble  U'ginning  and  noble 
coiii-luKion.  is  an  example  to  bo  followed,  and  an 
excitement  to  1^  felt.  And  where  shall  wo  find 
an  exanipio  more  worthy  of  imitation,  or  more 
ftdl  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Alexander  Porter  ? — a  lad  of  tender 
age — an  or])han  with  a  widowed  mother  an! 
yoimgcr  children — the  father  martyred  in  tho 
cause  of  freeilom — an  exile  before  ho  was  ten 
years  old — an  ocean  to  be  crossed,  and  a  strange 
land  to  i-t  lecn,  and  a  wilderness  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  be  i>enetratcd  before  ho  could  fiad  a 
resting-place  for  the  solo  of  his  foot :  then  edu- 
cation to  be  acriuired,  support  to  bo  earned,  and 
even  citizenship  to  be  gained,  before  he  could 
mako  his  own  talents  available  to  his  support : 
conquering  all  these  difficulties  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  aid  of  an  affectionate  uncle — (I 
will  name  him,  for  tho  benefactor  of  youth  de- 
serves to  bo  named,  and  named  with  honor  in 
the  highest  places) — with  no  other  aid  but  that 
of  an  uncle's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexander  Porter, 
sen.,  merchant  of  Nashville,  also  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland,  and  full  of  the  generous  qualities 
which  belong  to  tho  children  of  that  soil :  this 
lad,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old  World, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  World,  with  every 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  bo  enjoyed,  soon 
attained  every  earthly  object,  either  brilliant  or 
substantial,  for  which  we  live  and  struggle  in 
this  life — ^honors,  fortune,  friends ;  the  highest 
professional  and  political  distinction;  long  a 
supreme  judge  in  his  adopted  State ;  twice  a 
senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
wearing  all  his  honors  fresh  and  glowing  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life— and  the  announcement 
of  his  death  followed  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress ! 
What  a  noble  and  crowning  conclusion  to  a  be- 
ginning so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopeless ! 
Honors  to  such  a  life — the  honors  which  we 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Porter— are 
not  mere  offerings  to  the  dead,  or  mere  consola- 
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tionn  to  tlw.'  fft'linKM  ornurviunf;  frirniU  and  r>>- 
latiiinii ;  tht>y  pi  furllicr,  and  U'conii'  imvntivi'* 
ami  indurciiicnt.H  to  the  iiigenuoun  youth  of  th<> 
prfxent  und  Miui'i'i'din;;  iirucmlionii,  pn<'ouni^in|t 
tlivir  ItrifM'S,  mid  Ihiii;;  tlioir  K|iiritH  with  a  |:oii- 
•rouM  cniuliitiiin. 

Nor  do  the  '«  leflts  v(  thono  honofit  Htop  with 
individuaU,  nor  even  with  niaHMi'H,  ur  ^i^nira- 
tmiH  of  nion.  Tlu-y  aro  not  confined  to  per- 
loiiH,  but  rise  to  iiialitutiim» — to  the  noblo  re- 
publican iiitttitiitionH  under  which  Huch  thinfr* 
can  be  !  Hepiililicitn  ^ovemnient  itnelf — tliut 
goviTninciit  which  hoidd  mnn  to;;othor  in  the 
jtroud  Htuto  of  oquolity  and  lilicrty — thin  gov- 
ernment is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
examples  such  as  wo  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
rendition  of  the  honors  such  as  wo  now  pay. 
Our  deceased  brother  Fcnator  hax  honored  and 
benefited  our  free  republican  institutions  by 
tho  manner  in  whiih  ho  has  advanced  himself 
linger  them  ;  and  wu  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  tho  honors  which  wo  pay  him.  Ho  has 
given  a  practical  illustration  of  tho  working  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  forn-  "f  govern- 
ment ;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature  of 
that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  ia  a  corner,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
Been  of  nil  i>eople.  Europe,  an  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, will  see  how  our  fonn  of  government  has 
worked  in  tho  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
aud  talent  all  that  they  will  ever  ask — tho  free 
use  of  tli.^ir  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
vancei/ient. 

Our  dcciasrd  brother  was  not  an  American 
citizen  by  accident  of  birth  ;  he  became  so  by 
tho  choice  oi  his  own  will,  and  by  tho  operation 
of  our  laws.  Tho  events  cf  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  title  to  citizen- 
ship to  bo  as  valid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
the  great  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow  the 
thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us 
for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
fiirity  of  his  private  life,  the  eminence  of  hie 


piililii-  M>r>ici>ii,  tho  ardor  of  hm  (tatnotipm,  anil 
the  cli-plMt  pDHJiirtioiis  of  litM  mind. 

And  lieru  let  nic  xay — and  I  mv  it  with  pri(tc 
and  iMktiKftu-tioii — (uir  do'iitxcd  brothrr  wiml<>i 
loved  and  itdniirol  lii-t  mloptrd  ■'onniry,  witli  ti 
lovu  and  a<liiiirntioii  inrnaMiii^  with  lii^  awe, 
and  with  hiH  iH'tlcr  Ivnowiedvo  of  the  roMntrii-* 
of  tho  Ulil  World.  A  f<w  yiar*  otro,  niid  aftt-i 
hu  had  obtained  great  honor  ami  fortune  in  t)ii-t 
country,  he  relumed  on  a  vi'^it  to  hi.H  native 
land,  <in<l  t.i  the  continent  of  Kiiropi>.  U  wan 
an  occasion  of  hone!*t  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  liiml  of  his  fa- 
thers, rich  in  the  poinIk  of  thi.t  life,  and  clothed 
with  tho  honors  of  tho  American  Senate,  Itiit 
tho  visit  was  a  meiaiiclioly  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  mnn  in 
tho  Old  World  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  an<l 
ho  returned  from  that  visit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  ever  in  favor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awuite<l  him  here — that  of  a  Keeond 
election  to  tho  American  Senate.  Itut  of  this 
ho  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  tiio  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief 
elevation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure  from 
it  through  tho  gloomy  jiortals  of  death,  and  tho 
radiant  temple  of  enduring  fume. 


CHAPTKll    CXXXI. 

NAVAI-  ACADEMY,  AND  NAVAI,  I'OI.KY  OF  THE 
UNITED  8TATKS. 

Br  scraps  of  laws,  regulations,  and  departmental 
instructions,  a  Naval  Academy  has  grown  up, 
and  a  naval  policy  become  established  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  the  country  having  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  previous  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  welfare.  A  Naval  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  annually  coming  off  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demand  for  ships  and 
commissions  ;  and  these  must  be  furnished, 
whether  required  by  the  public  service  or  not } 
and  thus  the  iiica  of  a  limited  navy,  or  of  a  na- 
val peace  establishment,  is  extinguished;  and  a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  is 
growing  up  upon  our  hands.    Prone  to  imitate 
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every  thing  that  wm  English,  there  was  s  party 
among  ns  from  the  Iwginning  which  wished  to 
make  tlic  Union,  like  Great  Britain,  a  great  na- 
val power,  witliout  congidcring  that  Enp-iand 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possessions ;  which 
made  a  navy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
l>cr  policy,  whilo  we  wero  a  continent,  without 
foreign  possessions,  to  whom  a  na^y  would  be  an 
expensive  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often  by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  be  aggressive,  the  United  States  never ; 
without  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  sj'stcm,  and  subject  to  wars  (to  her 
always  maritime)  in  which  she  has  no  interest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  independence  of 
their  policy,  can  have  no  wars  but  her  own; 
Knd  those  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominant  aft"-  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
emulating  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power,  and 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essaj's,  legislative  decla- 
rations. The  most  authoritative,  and  best  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  principles  of  this 
party,  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men ;  and  when  the  minds  of  these 
men,  themselves  fathers  of  the  State,  was  most 
profoundly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  government.  All  have  heard  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-'99,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  government :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporancous  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relation  to  a  navy,  of  which  but  little  has 
been  known ;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legislature,  179&- 
1800,  in  their  "  Instructions  to  Senators,"  that 
General  Assembly  said  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  you,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  ventured 
far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
practice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
collisions  and  of  wars  with  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  oi 
protection  to  commerce.  Nor  is  there  any  na* 
tion,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable  than  to  the  United  States.** 

Such  was  the  voice  of  the  great  men  of  Vir- 
ginia, some  fifty  years  ago— the  voice  of  reason 
and  judgment  then ;  and  more  just,  judicious, 
and  applicable,  now,  than  then.  Since  that 
time  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  the 
steam-car,  have  been  invented— realizing  for  de- 
fensive war,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  as 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  greatest  of 
generals — diffusion  for  subbistenci:  :  concen- 
tration FOR  ACTION.  That  was  the  language  of 
the  Great  Emperor :  and  none  but  himself  could 
have  so  conceived  and  expressed  that  idea. 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  practise 
that  whole  art  of  war,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing read  a  book  upon  war.  He  would  know 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  country  would  do 
it.  Play  the  telegraph  at  the  approach  of  an 
invader,  and  summon  the  volunteer  citizens  to 
meet  him  at  the  water's  edge.  They  would  be 
found  at  home,  diffused  for  subsistence:  they 
would  concentrate  for  actior  and  at  the  rate  of 
500  miles  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be.  In  two 
days  they  would  come  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  the  mere  business 
of  the  accumulation  of  masses  upon  a  given 
point,  augmenting  continually,  and  attacking 
incessantly.  Grand  tactics,  and  the  "  nineteen 
manoeuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of :  plain  and 
direct  killing  would  be  the  only  work.  No 
amount  of  invading  force  could  sustain  itself  a 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast.  If  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cut  them  up, 
millions  would  come — arms,  munitions,  provi- 
sions, arriving  at  the  same  timi«.  With  this  de- 
fence— cheap,  ready,  omnipotent — who,  outside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  think  of  building 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet  the  invader 
and  fight  him  at  sea  ?  The  idea  would  bo  sense- 
less, if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable. There  will  never  be  another  naval  action 
fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.  There  has 
been  none  such  fought  since  the  French  and 
British  fleets  met  off  Ouessant,  in  1793.  That 
is  the  last  instance  of  a  naval  action  fought  upon 
consent :  all  the  rest  have  been  mere  catching 
and  whipping :  and  there  will  never  be  another 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  they  can 
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Bght;  and  with  her  fire  hundred  men-of-war 
on  hand.  Great  Britain  is  too  far  ahead  to  be 
overtaken  by  any  nation,  even  if  any  one  was 
senseless  enough  to  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
tlie  purpose.  Look  at  Ilussial  building  shipki 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  (irst 
day  they  were  wanted,  all  useless  and  a  burden ! 
only  to  be  saved  by  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  strongest  armies  of 
the  world  !  and  all  burnt,  or  sunk,  that  could 
not  be  80  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  her  position,  to  keep  up 
freat  fleets :  the  only  way  to  ojake  head  against 
i,hem  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations — avoid  the  Trafalgora, 
Aboukirs,  Copenhagens,  St.  Vincents— and  prey 
upon  her  with  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  is 
the  profound  observation  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
that  the  American  cruisers  did  the  British  more 
mischief  in  their  two  years'  war  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  Alison. 

Ihe  war  of  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
a  great  lesson ;  but  they  read  it  backwards,  and 
understood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teaching.  It 
taught  the  efficacy  of  cruising — the  inefilcacy 
of  fleets.  American  cruisers,  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipping:  British  fleets  did  no  mischief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  mischief— 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  tne  naval  operations  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
are  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  down  in 
peace,  while  waiting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
years  we  have  been  building  great  ships — 
frigates  equal  to  ships  of  the  line :  liners, 
nearly  double  the  old  size— 120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  of  these  great  liners 
have  been  built,  merely  to  rot!  at  enormous 
cost  in  the  building,  and  great  continual  cost  to 
delay  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
judicious  administrative  economy  would  have 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
and  the  serviceable  parts  all  preserved,  to  be 
bnilt  into  smaller  vessels  when  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  since  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  commencement,  and  tho  cry 
for  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  must  continue.  A  history  of  earli 
ship  built  in  that  time — what  tlie  building  cot<t  1 
what  the  repairs ?  what  tho  alterations?  what 
tho  equipment  ?  what  the  crew  7  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy  ?  would  l)c  a  history 
which  ought  to  be  instructive ;  fur  it  wou!<1 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  eflcc 
tually  wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  forty  years  post,  it  roust  continue  t" 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fruit 
ful  mother,  bearing  230  embryo  ofiiccrs  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  tho  time ;  and  most  of 
them  powerfully  connected :  and  they  must 
have  ships  and  commissions,  when  they  leave 
the  mother's  breast  They  arc  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for — they 
and  their  children  after  them.  This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  tho 
Military  Academy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longer  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  elevea  of  the  institution  which  must  be 
provided  for ;  and  routine  oflicers  arc  to  take 
all  the  places.  Officers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  tho  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commission  by  his  own  exertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  channel  of  incessant  applicationj  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  places,  without  knowing  tho 
motives  on  which  such  applications  were  made ; 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First,  and  most  honorable  would  be  tho  case  of 
a  father,  who  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  the  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  have  yielded  to  his  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  he  gets  the  place,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  country's  flag."  One  of 
the  next  class  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  and  ho 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  would  do 
very  well  in  the  army  or  navy."  Of  the  third 
class,  an  unhappy  father  would  say — "  I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  was 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  him  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disciplined."  These, 
and  the  hereditary  class  (those  whoso  fathers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  in  the  service)  ar« 
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t!ic  descriptions  of  npplicantB  for  these  appoint- 
ments ;  BO  that,  it  miiy  l>e  seen,  the  chances  arc 
three  or  four  to  one  against  getting  a  suitable 
Bubject  for  an  officer ;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  have  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  civil 
life.  Routine  officers  are,  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  from  these  schools — officers  whom 
nature  has  not  licensed,  and  who  keep  out  of  the 
service  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  naval 
officers  that  the  world  over  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  merchant  service;  and  of  that  England, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  proofs ; 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
world  never  saw  a  larger  proportion  of  able 
commanders  than  our  little  navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Algerino  and  Tripolitan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  zeal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  ever  equal. 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions*  we 
must  have  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  to  remain  in 
our  own  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
which  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  danger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  prevent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  would  not  be  suiH- 
cicnt  All  our  squadrons  are  anomalies,  and 
the  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  never  have  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  African,  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  put  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  clause  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  five  years,  and  which  has  already  con- 
tmued  near  three  times  five ;  and  which  timidity 
and  conservatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
tlut  timidity  which  is  the  child  of  temporization, 
and  sees  danger  m  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  the  East 
India  squadron,  they  arc  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  are  at  sea.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  court-martials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
(eliminations  at  a  single  dash,  proclaim  the  fact 


that  our  nary  is  idle!  and  that  this  idleness 
gives  rise  to  dissipation,  to  dissensions,  to  insub* 
ordination,  to  quarrels,  to  accusations,  to  cou; 
martials.  The  body  of  naval  officers  •-■ 
good  as  any  other  citizens,  but  idleness  is  »  o;- 
Btroyer  which  no  body  of  men  can  stand.  We 
have  no  use  for  a  navy,  and  never  shall  have  ; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  breeding 
officers — the  ships  to  rot — the  officers  to  be- 
come "  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace." 

The  Virginia  resolves  of  1799-1800  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy,  contuin  the  right  doctrine  for 
the  United  States,  even  if  the  state  of  the  world 
had  remained  what  it  was — even  if  the  telegraph 
and  the  steam-car  had  not  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  art  of  defensive  war.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  inefficient  of  all  modes  of  warfare. 
Its  cost  is  enormous:  its  resu.ts  nothing.  A 
naval  victory  decides  nothing  but  which  shall 
have  the  other's  ships. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  Great  Britain  whipped  all  the 
inimical  fleets  she  could  catch.  She  got  all 
their  ships ;  and  nothing  but  their  ships.  Not 
one  of  her  naval  victories  had  the  least  cflcct 
upon  the  fate  of  the  wars :  land  battles  alone 
decided  the  fate  of  countries,  and  commanded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Concluding  no  war, 
they  are  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  beginning 
wars.  Only  employed  (by  those  who  possess 
them)  at  long  intervals,  they  must  be  kept  up 
the  whole  time.  Enormously  expensive,  the 
expense  is  eternal.  Armies  con  be  disbanded — 
navies  must  be  kept  up.  Long  lists  of  officers 
must  be  receiving  pay  when  doing  nothing. 
Pensions  are  inseparable  from  the  system.  Go 
ing  to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  but  visit- 
ing foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
emraent.  The  annual  expense  of  our  navy 
now  (all  the  heads  of  expense  incident  to  the 
establishment  included)  is  some  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  employed,  is 
some  10,000 — being  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  a  man, 
and  they  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  number  of 
guns  aficat  is  some  2,000 — which  is  at  the  rate 
of  some  $9,000  a  gun ;  and  they  nothing  in  the 
world  to  shoot  at.  The  expense  of  a  navy  is 
enormous.  The  protection  of  commerce  is  a 
phrase  incessantly  repeated,  and  of  no  applica- 
tion. Commerce  wants  no  protection  frc>m  m'jn- 
of-war  except  against  piratical  nations;  arJ 
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they  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  some  cruisers  were  then  sufficient. 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  the  great 
seat  of  piracy,  is  now  tm  free  from  it  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is.  We  have  no  naval  policy — 
'10  system  adapted  by  the  legislative  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — no  understootl  princi- 
ciple  of  action  in  relation  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  rumor  of  war  is  started : 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
supports  the  demand — oflSccrs,  contractors,  poli- 
ticians. The  war  does  not  come,  but  the  ships 
arc  built,  and  rot :  and  so  on  in  a  circle  without 
end. 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

THE  HOME  SQUADRON:  ITS  INUTILITV  AND 
EXPENSE. 

Early  in  the  session  of  '43-'44,  Mr,  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brought  into  the  House  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  into  the  origin,  use,  and  ex- 
pense of  the  home  squadron :  to  which  Mr. 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  further  iuquiry 
to  know  what  service  that  squadron  had  per- 
formed since  it  had  been  created.  In  support 
of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Hale  said : 

"  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
sixteen  vessels  which  composed  that  squadron 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.  If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  He  wanted  this  information 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  enormous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
without  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen  had  talked  about  being 
prepared  with  a  suflScient  navy  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain; 
but  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was 
required  to  support  such  a  navy  ?  The  expense 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
respected  at  home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson 
alone  had  produced  an  impression  upon  one  of 


the  oldest  nation?  of  Europe,  which  it  would  l>e 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
the  a-ssistanco  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  in  favor  of  rttrcnch- 
mcnt  and  economy,  but  thought  the  pruci'ss 
ought  to  begin  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— in  the  Congress  itself,  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  missions  abroad 
and  incessant  changes  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  in  the  naval  cxi^nditurcs,  ho 
said : — 

"  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  had  learned  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  navjr,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  tho 
provisions  of  ships  just  returned  from  sea,  which 
have  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount." 

Mr.  Adams  differed  from  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  tho  civil 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin, 
and  especially  with  retrenching  this  home  squad- 
ron, for  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said : 

"  The  gentleman  gave  the  House,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  happen  to  apply  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire ;  for  ho 
led  them  away  from  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  of 
dollars  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— and  he  did  not  know  how  much  asked  for  tho 
army — that  was  to  be  retrenched.    Oh,  no! 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  nation ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  military  and  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  be  obtained ;  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  HouEOa  of  Congress.    And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department  ?    Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his 
exaggerating  eloquence,  had  made  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  of  tho  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  while 
the  estimates  for  the  navy  were  nine  millions,  to 
enable  our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  tho 
stripes  and  stars.    And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  home  squadron  ?     Was 
the  great  maritime  power  of  tho  earth  in  such  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  expect 
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a  hostile  British  smmdron  on  our  coanta  7  No ; 
he  believed  not.  Tlien  what  vna  this  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wanted  for  1  There  was  a  state- 
ment, two  years  a.ffo,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlio  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight — that 
is,  that  the  British  navy  was  ei{;ht  times  as 
lar|^  RH  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  navy  ;  the  re- 
port of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on  to  increase  our  navy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 

?cn8e  wo  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? 
Vhy,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  tt>at 
it  will  take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  give  us  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  gentlemen  were 
to  go  on  ill  this  way,  $32,000,000— nay, 
^50,000,000  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.    He  expressed  his  ap- 

Kroval  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
[cw  Hampshire,  and  Elis  gratification  that  it  hi»d 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  which  was 
80  deeply  interested  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  their  coasting 
trade,  by  the  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  the  time  the  home  squadron  was  tirst  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself,  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  little  opposition ;  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  other 
nations,  oy  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  the  good,  he  asked, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  $9,000,000  a 

J'ear,  compared  with  what  was  done  there  in  the 
egislative  department  of  the  nation  ?  He  cz- 
piessed  his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnsonf,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay] — 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means — would  perserere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  the  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  offering  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
the  great  abuse  and  extravagance  in  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  starting  smaller  game— and 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
hut  merely  started  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 


great  monster  which  was  ravaging  the  fields. 
Thus:— 

"  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abuses  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  extravagances  of  all  required  cor- 
rection.    Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  men  only, 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $1,000 
for  each  man.    Was  not  this  a  crying  abuse  that 
ought  to  be  corrected  1  Why,  if  the  proposition 
had  succeeded  to  increase  the  army  to  20,000 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  would  have 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  If  any  gentleman 
knew  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  ho  would 
vote  not  only  for  the  proper  inquiry  into  them, 
but  to  apply  the   remedy.     In  regard  to  this 
home  squadron,  he  begged  leave  to  disclaim  any 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.    In  offering  hia  resolution 
he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  thing  else 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.     lie  wanted  the 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  as  the 
Secretary  of   the  Navy  presented  it  to  their 
view.    As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  was 
a  most  idle  one.     He  wished  the  gentlemen 
from  Maine  ftho  State  most  largely  interested  ) 
in  that  trade)  to  say  whether  they  needed  any 
such  protection.    He  w^ould  answer  for  them, 
and  say  that  they  did  not.    He  himself  lived 
among  those  who  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  oPhis  property  was 
invested  in  it.    He  could,  therefore,  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  up  this 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prepos- 
terous and  idle  one.    Sir,  said  he,  the  navy  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all  other 
pet  children,  has  run  away  with  the  whole  patri- 
monial estate.    If  it  were  found  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  required  the  maintenance 
of  the  home  squadron,  then  he  would  go  for  it ; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless,  as  he 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  it.    But 
he  would  give  this  further  notice  ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here ;  that  w^hen  the  appro- 
priations should  come  up,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  limit  those  appropriations  to  a  sura 
sufQcient  only  to  support  the  squadron  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  entirely  useless 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  contend  with 
monarchies  in  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  a 
naval  establishment." 

The  proposed  inquiry  produced  no  result, 
only  ending  in  demonstrating  what  was  well 
known  to  the  older  members,  namely,  the 
difBculty,and  almost  impossibility  of  introducing 
any  reform,  or  economy  into  the  administration 
of  any  department  of  the  govcrnnieut  unless  tho 
Executive  takes  the  lead.  And  of  this  truth  a 
striking  instance  occurred  at  this  session  and 
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upon  this  Bubjoct.  The  executive  government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
>f  the  Navy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  ^700,000  during  the  recess  of  Congress ; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good.  When  the  c1au.se  in  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  for  covering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio, 
Ktcod  up  and  said : 

"  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  bill  making  np- 

[>ropriations  to  the  amount  of  1^750,000  which 
lad  been  expended  by  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  law  whatever;  and  the  House  was 
called  on  to  approve  this  proceeding.  lie  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
without  authority  of  law,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Congress.  lie 
had  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  a  re- 
form Congress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
administration  would  bo  ferreted  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  in  this  ho  had  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed. He  had  endeavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  navy  retrench- 
ment bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
but  he  had  been  mistaken;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House,  he 
had  been  unable  even  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  taking  it  up.  There 
was  great  reason  for  this.  This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  great 
vortex  which  had  swallowed  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  In  1^40,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  ships  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Congress ;  and  yet,  in  de- 
fianco  of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 
gone  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  six  sloops-of-war ;  and  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  were 
to  complete  these  vessels.  Mr.  D.  then  spoke 
of  the  utter  usclessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  the  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinary; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  ship 
Delaware,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
building  more  ships.  There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  built  and  building  than  could 
be  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
officers  as  could  be  employed.  There  were  96 
commanders,  with  salaries  of  $3,500  a-year, 
while  there  was  only  employment  for  38  of 
them ;  and  there  were  08  captains,  while  there 
was  only  employment  for  but  18.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  officers  waiting  orders, 
and  on  leave  of  absence,  and  said  that    the 
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countrj'  would  lrt>  ostoni.-lnil  to  iinrii.  that  for 
ouch  officers,  tlio  country  was  nou-  |ia}iii;; 
$283,700  a  year;  and  that,  by  refining'  t»  t!it> 
records  of  the  Navy  Di-partmcnt,  it  winild  bt 
found  that  fur  tlie  la.«*t  twtnty  years,  nion-  than 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  drawiiij; 
their  pay  and  eniolunients  while  at  honii',oii  Itavo 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders.  ^Ir.  I).  xjMike  ol 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  he  said 
required  correction,  and  extiresscd  his  gn-at  ro. 
gret  tliat  ho  had  not  been  altle  to  get  tiie  lIoufu> 
to  act  on  hiu  navy  retrenchment  bill." 

l.fr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
whose  duty  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  fully  admitted  its  illegality 
and  wastefulness ;  but  plead  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
faith  of  the  government,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  ofHccr8  who  had  occasionc(l  the 
illegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  wa.s  reody  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  the  debt 
and  leave  laboring  peojile  without  pay  for 
their  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  And  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
ing an  abuse  of  $700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  which  session  had  opened  with  a  manly 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  ite  extravagances 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject but  their  own  interest  in  it.  First,  the 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  naval  officers, 
who  are  always  in  favor  of  more  ships  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  the  contractors 
who  are  to  build  these  ships,  and  get  rich  upon 
their  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becomes  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  hands.  The  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  policy,  whkih 
prefers  crui-sers  and  privateers  to  ships  of  the 
line,  may  deliver  their  complaints  in  vain.  Ship 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  accelerated  speed;  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  which,  in  curing  the 
abuse  may  nearly  kill  the  uayy  itiielf. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXIII. 

PR0KE9S0K   MORSE:    )tI3    KLECTROMAONKTIC 
TKLKOUAni. 

(/OMMUNicATioN  of  intelligence  by  concerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  by  all, 
L'xcept  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  suc- 
cessive hills  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Fr6mont  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Herodotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
vances upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
vellous perfection,  but  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligence  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improvement  which  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  communicating  intelligence : 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  Europe  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1832,  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
magnetism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  from  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit;  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricity,  ex- 


ceeding that  of  light,  and  exceedinf»  18O,00C 
miles  in  a  moment,  the  feasibility  of  making 
electricity  the  means  of  telegraphic  intercourse, 
that  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  stnick 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  the  absorbing 
subject  of  his  meditations.  The  idea  of  tele- 
graphing by  electricity  was  new  to  him.  For- 
tunately he  did  not  know  that  some  eminent 
philosophers  had  before  conceived  the  same  idea, 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  which  the 
thought  cojild  be  realized.  Knowing  nothing 
of  their  ideas,  ho  was  not  embarrassed  or  im- 
peded by  the  false  lights  of  their  mistakes.  As 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  so  was  his  plan. 
All  previous  modes  of  telegraphing  had  been 
by  evanescent  signs  :  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-recording  property  of 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  inseparable 
characteristic  cf  audible  clicks,  answering  the 
purposes  of  speech ;  for,  in  impressing  the 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  machi- 
nery gave  notice  of  each  that  was  struck,  as 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  re- 
corded language  was  by  the  eye.  In  this  he 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art — the  art  of 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  characters 
telegraphically. 

iilTj  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  begun  to  con- 
struct the  machinery  and  types  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  limited  number  of  observers  in 
the  years  1830  and  '37,  he  laid  it  before  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  its 
working  before  a  committee,  and  received  a  fa- 
vorable report.  Much  time  was  then  lost  in 
vain  efibrts  to  procure  patents  in  England  and 
France,  tlnd  returning  to  Congress  in  1842.  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  asked  for  to  en- 
able the  inventor  to  test  his  discovery  on  a  line 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. The  appropriation  was  granted — the 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  1844, 
and  messages  exchanged  instantaneously  be- 
tween the  two  points.  The  line  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  multiplied, 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  now 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  results 
of  science,  putting  people  who  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  communication  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  face  to  face  conversation.    It^ 
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wonderful  mdvtntapes  are  felt  in  social,  political, 
commercial  and  military  communications,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steam  car,  is  do$!tined  to 
work  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  defensive 
warfare.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensive  war  on 
the  ocean,  to  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delay  for  a  few  days  tho  bombardment 
of  a  city.  The  approach  of  invaders  upon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  tho  country,  brings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  abundance, 
10  overwhelm  with  numbers  any  possible  invarl- 
ing  force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing armies,  and  all  the  vast,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a  modem  army.  Far  from 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
volunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  from  tho 
lirst  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
a  corpse  or  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   CXXXiy. 

FKEMONT'8  SECOND  EXPEDITION'. 

'*  The  government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fremont,  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Great  West ;  and  such  is  the  remark  which  all 
writers  will  make  upon  all  his  discoveries  who 
write  history  from  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  such  writers  the  expedi- 
tions of  Fremont  will  be  credited  to  the  zeal  of 
the  government  for  the  promotion  of  science ; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceived  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  officer  to  carry  int6  effect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
liistory  would  be  true  in  relation  to  tho  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  undertaking, 
and  which  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception ;  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  the 


credit  of  its  authorship,  but  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.  In  the  second,  and  greater  ex- 
petlition,  from  which  groat  p<ilitical  u*  well  ai 
.scientific  results  have  flowifl,  their  merit  i-s 
still  less ;  for,  while  ofiiially  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, tlioy  wi-re  not  equally  po-ssive  to  w* 
performance  —  countermanding  the  cxpoditiin 
after  it  had  In-gun ;  and  lavisliins;  censure  \\\n>n 
tho  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  monntr 
of  undertaking  it.  The  fact  was,  that  his  lirst 
expedition  barely  finished,  Mr.  Frt'mont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  frontier  of  Missouri  with  his  command 
when  orders  arrivetl  at  St.  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  which  the  fteaceful  nature  of  his  get>- 
graphical  pursuit  did  not  reqtiirc  !  ns  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  scientific  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  point  of  complaint  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountain  howitzer,  in  addi- 
tior  to  his  rifles :  and  which,  ho  was  informed, 
wa  charged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  regular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  approved 
by  the  commander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).  Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  St.  Louis,  and  was  at  the 
frontier,  Mrs.  Fr^'mont  being  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward those  which  he  ought  to  receive.  She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detained 
them !  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  os- 
istence  until  after  he  had  returned  from  one  of 
the  most  man-ellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modem  times — one  to  which  the  United  States 
are  indebted  (among  other  things)  for  the  pre- 
sent ownership  of  California,  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.  The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St.  Louis,  approved  of  the 
course  which  his  daughter  had  taken  (for  she 
had  stopped  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it)  ; 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demnmg  the  recall,  repulsing  the  reprimand 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  court-martial  for  him  when  he  should 
return.  Tho  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  corps  the  same  as 
now  (Colonel  Aberts),  himself  an  office  man, 
surrounded  by  West  Point  officers,  to  whose 
pursuit  of  easy  service  Fremont's  adventiroiis 
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cx|)«ditions  wiut  a  reproach ;  and  in  confurmity 
to  whose  opiuioDd  the  Bccrutary  Hccmed  to  have 
uctcd.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  Secretary  at  AVar,  and  received  the 
young  explorer  with  all  honor  and  friendship, 
iind  obtained  fur  him  the  brevet  of  captain  from 
President  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — very  different  from 
u  hut  documentary  evidence  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent, 
on  the  line  of  travel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition;  and 
\i  was  all  that  he  had  obtained  orders  for  doing; 
but  only  a  small  part,  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
niticant  part,  of  what  he  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  bocn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
tracks  where  others  had  made  them  before  him. 
There  was  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  western  slope  of  our 
continent — of  which  but  little  was  known ;  and 
of  that  little,  nothing  with  the  accuracy  of 
ficlcnce.  All  that  vast  region,  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  £urope —  was  an  unknown  land — a 
f<ealed  book,  which  ho  longed  to  open,  and  to 
read.  Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1S43,  and  often  diverging  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  field  of  observation,  he 
had  arrived  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  November ;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  service  which  his  orders 
embraced.  Ue  might  then  have  returned  upon 
his  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea,  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routine  officer,  satisfied  with 
fulfilling  an  order,  ho  would  have  done  so.  Not 
so  the  young  explorer  who  held  his  diploma 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  the  United  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Qovernor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company;  sod 
obtained  from  him  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — faithfully  given,  but 
which  proved  to  be  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
leading  and  governing  feature.  A  southeast 
route  to  cross  the  great  unknown  region  diago- 
nally through  its  heart  (making  a  line  from  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  the  Upper  Colorado  of  the 
aulf  of  Calfomia),  was  his  line  of  return: 


twenty-five  men  (the  same  who  had  come  witb 
him  from  the  United  States)  and  a  hundred 
horses,  were  his  equipment ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  winter  the  time  of  starting — all  with 
out  a  guide,  relying  upon  their  guns  for  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  their  horiicf 
— such  as  should  give  out !  for  one  that  could 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pock,  could  not  be  spared  for 
food. 

All  the  maps  up  to  that  time  had  shown  this 
region  traversed  from  east  to  west — from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — by  a  great  river  called  the  Buena 
Ventura:  which  may  be  translated,  the  Good 
Chance.  Governor  .McLaughlin  beliered  in  the 
existence  of  this  river,  and  made  out  a  conjec- 
tural manuscript  map  to  show  its  place  and 
course.  Fremont  believed  in  it,  and  his  plan 
was  to  roach  it  before  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
then  hybemate  upon  it.  As  a  great  river,  he 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  rich  bottoms ; 
covered  with  wood  and  grass,  where  the  wild 
animals  would  collect  and  shelter,  when  the 
snows  and  freezing  winds  diove  them  from  the 
plains :  and  with  these  anim&ls  to  live  on,  and 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  fires,  he  ex- 
pected to  avoid  suffering,  if  not  to  enjoy  com- 
fort, during  his  solitary  sojourn  in  that  remote 
and  profound  wilderness.  He  proceeded — soon 
encountered  deep  snows  which  impeded  pro- 
gress upon  the  high  lands— descended  into  a 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
be  the  Great  Basin,  from  which  no  water  issues 
to  any  sea) — skirted  on  enormous  chain  of 
mountain  on  the  right,  luminous  with  glittering 
white  snow — saw  strange  Indians,  who  mostly 
fled — ^found  a  desert — no  Buena  Ventura:  and 
death  from  cold  and  famine  staring  him  in  the 
face.  The  failure  to  find  the  river,  or  tidings  of 
it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  seeming 
to  be  forbid  by  the  structure  of  the  country, 
and  hybei'nation  in  the  inhospitable  desert  being 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  life 
and  death,  some  new  plan  of  conduct  became  in- 
dispensable. His  celestial  observations  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  only  seventy  miles  from  it.  But 
what  miles',  up  and  down  that  snowy  moun- 
tain which  the  Indians  told  him  no  men  could 
cross  m  tuc  •winter — which  would  have  snow 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees,  and  places  where 
people  would  slip  oif,  and  fall  half  a  mile  at  a 
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time;  —  a  fate  which  actunlly  bcfuU  a  mule, 
packed  with  the  prvcious  bunlcn  of  botanical 
specimens,  collected  along  a  travel  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  No  reward  could  induce  nn  Indian 
to  become  a  guide  in  the  perilous  adventure  of 
crossing  this  mountain.  All  recoiled  an<l  fled 
(rom  the  adventure.  It  was  attempted  without 
a  guide — in  the  dead  of  winter — accompliRhcd 
in  forty  days — the  men  and  surviving  horses — 
a  woful  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
skeleton  men  leading  skeleton  horses — and  ar- 
riving at  Suter's  Settlement  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento;  and  where  a  genial 
warrnth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  gra-ssy  ground,  and  llowing  streams, 
and  comfortable  food,  made  a  fairy  contrast 
with  the  famine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which 
♦hey  had  climbed.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited ; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting 
the  webiern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap  and  turning  to 
the  left,  ho  skirted  the  Great  Basin ;  and,  by 
many  deviations  from  the  right  lino  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  were  brov.ght  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  places,  then  desert, 
the  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  r.-ith  Ameri- 
cans, digging  gold  from  its  ttanl.s ;  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation  ; 
the  Great  Basin  itself,  and  its  contents ;  the 
Three  Parks ;  the  approximation  of  the  great 
rivers  which,  rising  together  in  the  central  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  off  east  and  west, 
towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun : — all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  region, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
Jght,  and  revealed  to  public  -view  in  the  results 
o(  t\u9  exploration.  Eleven  months  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  sometimes, 
freezing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat;— some- 
times i)anting  with  the  summor'M  heat,  would 
KK)k  up  at  the  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighboring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured  to  the  Union — to 
the  greatest  power  of  the  New  World — to  which 
it  of  right  belonged :  but  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  acquisition,  and  the  one  that  led  to 
it.  That  second  exjieditinn  led  to  a  third,  just 
in  time  to  sna.;  h  the  golden  CaMornia  from  the 
hands  of  the  British,  n-ady  to  clutch  it.  Bi;t 
of  this  hereafter.  Fremont's  second  expe<lition 
wos  now  over.  He  had  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  from  his  government,  and  returnerl 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  discoveries  bearing  fruit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  enjoying. 


(UIAPTrMl    CXXXV. 

TEXAS  AXNKXATIOS:  SKCKKT  OKlC.iN;   BOLD 
INTUIOUE  FOU  TlIK  I'UKSIDENCY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  presidentiol  election,  there  appeared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  was 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to  abolition  and  hostile  movements  against 
us ;  and  the  practical  part  of  the  letter  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  tlie  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  calamities.  This 
letter  was  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it.  Great  Britain  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  among  our 
slaves.  Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war,  and  to 
annex  the  country  was  to  adopt  the  war:  far 
from  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  prema- 
ture and  ill-judged  attempt,  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  clog  and  delay  it.  There 
Mas  nothing  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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make  liim  a  prime  mover  in  the  annexation 
K(;lit'inc ;  and  there  wax  much  in  )m  connections 
with  iMr.  Caliioim  to  make  him  tlie  reflector  of 
that  gentlomau'ri  opinioim.  Tiiu  letter  ittteir  was 
ft  counterpart  of  tiio  movement  matlu  by  Mr. 
I'ikliioun  in  the  Senate,  in  183G,  to  brin^  the 
Texas  question  inlo  the  ])reHi(]cntial  election  of 
that  year ;  itn  ar);nnient8  wore  the  atnpli'ieation 
of  the  seminal  ideas  then  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  was  his  known  habit  to  operate 
tlirou|j;h  others.  iMr.  Gilmer  was  a  close  iioliti- 
Ciil  friend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines— having  been  the  iirst  to  advocate 
nullilication  in  Virginia. 

Putting  all  those  circtunstanccs  together,  I  be- 
lieved, the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
inesidentiul  election — though  still  so  far  off,  I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  movement,  and  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
iu  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  became 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
origin  to  that  gentleman ;  and  became  convinced 
that  this  movement  was  the  resumption  of  the 
prcmatuie  and  abortive  attempt  of  183C.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cal- 
iioun's  friends,  and  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  8])irit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass. Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
question,  was  a  ])regnant  circumstance  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places,  now  resigned  his  place, 
also — induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  President  towards 
him ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successors,  were  both  favorable  to  annexa- 
tion, and  one  (Mr.  Upshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  ;  so  that,  here  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  obstacle  removed 
Ind  a  facility  substituted.    This  change  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Department,  u|ion  whatvvot 
motiro  pnxluced,  was  indiH|icnmb!o  tu  the  (>.i<> 
cess  of  the  Texan  movement,  and  could  only 
have  been  made  for  some  great  cnuso  never  yet 
explained,  seeing  the  service  whirh  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  Mr.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  him  when 
the  other  ministers  withdrew.  Another  nign 
appeared  in  the  cimdiict  of  the  President  him- 
self. He  was  undergoing  another  change.  Lon^ 
a  democrat,  and  successful  in  getting  ofllco  ut 
that,  ho  had  ))ccomo  a  whig,  and  with  8ttil 
greater  success.  Democracy  had  carried  him  lo 
the  Senate;  whigpism  elevated  him  to  the 
vice-presidency ;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  ucci- 
dent,  to  the  presidency.  He  was  now  settling 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towards 
his  original  party,  but  that  wing  of  it  which  had 
gone  oil'  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nullification 
war — a  natural  lino  of  retrogression  on  his  part, 
as  ho  had  travelled  it  in  his  transit  from  the  dem- 
ocratic to  the  whig  camp.  The  papers  in  his  in- 
terest became  rampant  for  Texas;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  current 
and  steady  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  success  was  certain. 
Arriving  at  AVashington  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1843-'44,  and  descending  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  a  throng  of  members  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  a  representative 
from  Tennessee,  with  expressions  of  great  grati- 
fication at  meeting  with  me  ro  soon  ;  and  who 
immediately  showed  the  causo  of  his  gratifica- 
tion to  be  the  opportunity  it  afibrded  him  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annex- 
ation. He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  pro- 
bable event— complimented  me  on  my  early  op 
position  to  the  relinquishment  of  that  country, 
and  my  subsequent  efibrts  to  get  it  bock,  and 
did  mo  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  such  original 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  its  re- 
covery, I  was  a  proper  person  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  now  getting  it  back.  All  this  was 
very  civil  and  quite  reasonable,  and,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  ^^  ould  have 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me ;  but.  preoccupie<l 
as  my  mind  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  for 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  speculation 
which  I  saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  in 
these  schemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  words,  and  an- 
swered abruptly  and  hotly :  That  it  wan,  uu 
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the  part  nf  some,  an  intrigue  for  the  iiirHt- 
ileiicijitnil  tt  jthtt  to  ilinxitlvi'  th''  Viiinn — on  the 
flint  of  I'lhft*.  a  7\.riis  nirif-  'twl  land  Hji/'rii- 
littinn  s  awl  thiit  I  iran  n^itiuM  it. 

Thirt  na-wir  wi'iit  into  the  newopaiKTs,  and 
wus  tiHich  noticed  at  the  time,  nnd  ininic-diuti-Iy 
fit  up  a  high  Willi  bctwii-n  mo  uml  the  annoxu- 
ton  party.  I  had  nu  thought  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  15n>\vn  had  bc-cn  moved  by  anybody  to 
sound  iiic,  and  prcst-ntly  rcgrtttcd  the  warmth 
with  wliicli  I  had  replied  to  liim — especially  aH 
no  part  of  what  I  said  was  intended  to  apply  to 
liim.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to  nomo  Hharp 
words  at  one  another  afterwards,  which,  so  fur 
as  they  were  sharp  on  my  part,  I  have  since  con- 
demned, and  do  not  now  reiKjat. 

Some  three  months  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  a  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Air.  Brown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mr.  Brown  to  the  general,  covering  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  asking  the 
favor  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
which  lie  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  and 
fully  in  favor  of  its  object.  Here  was  a  revela- 
tion and  a  coincidence  whicli  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  tliinking,  and  opened  up  a  new  vein 
of  exploration,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  until  I  obtained  the  secret  history  of 
the  famous  "  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844 ;  and  which  drew 
so  much  applause  upon  the  general  from  many 
who  had  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  the  intrigue  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rather  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  many  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  different  actors — presidential,  disunion, 
speculation. 

The  outline  of  this  history — that  of  the  let- 
ter— is  brief  and  authentic ;  and,  although  well 
covered  up  at  the  time,  was  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partly  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fully  since.  It 
runs  thus : 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1841-'2,  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presiiency,  and  determined  to  make  the  annex- 
ation Df  Texas— immediate  annexation — the  con- 
irolling  issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 


i'n'i>idiiit  llarrii<on  in  1H4I,  and  the  n-trrat  <>( 
hilt  whig  niiiiintcr*,  mid  the  arcfK^ion  of  hi* 
friends  to  power  in  the  ihtsoii  of  Mr.  Tyli  r 
(tlicii  Hettliii)(  linrk  to  his  old  love),  and  in  (lio 
IKTsons  of  Millie  of  his  rnliiiK't,  ojic'iu'il  up  to  tiin 
view  the  prospect  of  a  siicovs.sful  eiit*T|iri.<i'  in 
that  direetioii;  and  he  fully  eniliriu'iil  it,  aii'l 
without  (iisroiira;;enu>iit  from  tlio  similar  liinl- 
din;;  hopes  of  Mr.  Tyler  him>elf,  which  it  \v;is 
known  would  be  without  fruit,  except  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  gather— the  ascendant  of  his 
);enius  assuring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  toassuiiie  it.  His  real  coiiiijetitors  (fore- 
seen to  bo  Mr.  Van  Biiren  ami  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  \m  against  it — iiniiiwliale  annexation — 
and  they  would  have  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, all  the  South  and  West  being  for  the 
annexation,  and  a  stioiif;  interest,  also,  in  cither 
parts  of  •he  Union.  There  was  u  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelin<,'S  of  the  iR'ople,  and 
inllammatory  arguments  to  excite  them ;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  General  Jack.son  could  bo  ob- 
tained in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation 
candidate  was  deemed  certain. 

With  this  view  the  Gilmer  letter  was  com- 
posed and  publi.shcd,  and  sent  to  him — and  was 
admirably  conceived  for  his  purpose.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong 
feelings — love  of  country  and  the  Union — dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  suscep- 
tibility to  the  dangers  of  a  servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory 
— the  Lower  Mississippi — and  awakened  his  aji- 
prehensions  for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  frontier.  Justly  and  truly,  but 
with  .1  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  scctionalizo 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
failed.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot.  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  policy, 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself,  was  entirely  com* 
patible  with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquish- 
ment as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819 ;  an  ac- 
quiescence induced  by  the  "  domestic  "  reason 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  point  in  sending  the  Oilmer  letter 
to  him,  with  its  portents  of  danger  from  British 
designs,  was  to  obtain  from  him  the  expression 
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of  an  opinion  In  fnvor  of  "  iinmciliat*"  anni'ia- 
tion.  N'o  other  i)]iiniou  u<  i|i|  ijn  any  poinl.  A 
fiitnrc  uninxntion,  no  iiiut^T  how  «<<oti  (ift<T 
ISU.  Mould  carry  tiu'  'lUftion  iM-yoiul  tlic 
prcMiilriitial  clortion,  nml  woiiM  Tail  in  witli  tin- 
known  opinions  of  Mr,  Xau  Hiin  n  itii>l  Mr.  ('!iiy, 
ntid  nio^t  otlier  AiniTirnii  ti'iitcKini'ii,  the  coiii- 
inoii  Ncntinii'iit  In-iiix  for  uniicxnlion,  wlici  it 
could  Ik.'  lioiu'Btiy  acionip'.i.slu'd.  Siicli  aniuwa- 
tion  would  make  no  iHsuo  at  nil.  It  would 
throw  Texas  out  of  tlio  canvass.  Inunodiate 
was,  thin-fore,  the  frame ;  and  to  bring  (Jencral 
Jat^kson  to  tliat  point  was  tlio  uhject.  To  do 
that,  the  danger  of  nritish  occupation  was  pn- 
Kented  as  iHiing  ro  imminent  as  to  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as 
to  preclude  all  consideration  of  present  olijic- 
tions.  It  was  a  bold  conception,  and  of  critical 
execution.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  bo  tampered  wilh — one  of  the  last 
to  be  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe — the  vci  y 
last  to  bo  willing  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  President 
— and  the  very  first  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Luren. 
To  turn  him  against  his  nature  and  his  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise: 
but  it  was  attempted— and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  of 
ftlr.  Gilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  nil  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transn'i-  ion  to  General  Jackson  were  equally 
skilfully  contrived.  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maryh.i  d,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  locus  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
out  upon  the  call  of  a  friend :  that  is  the  tech- 
nical way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  tho 
public.  It  was  published  iu  Baltimore — a  city 
where  its  writer  did  not  live.  The  name  of  tho 
friend  in  Maryland  who  drew  it  out,  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  name  of  this  suspected 
friend  (Mr.  Duff  Green)  would  have  fastened 
its  oriu,in  on  Mr.  Calhoun.  Ami  tiiuu  the 
accessories  of  the  publicatio->  were  ^  n"i.yte, 
and  left  the  mind  without  >i,' .;  a  i..i.t  the 
letter  had  germinated  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson ;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  tho  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  for  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun— 
was  too  much  his  friend  and  intimate — to  make 
ibat  a  safe  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted, 


which  would  be  a  ronductor  of  the  jettrr  and  a 
non-mndurtor  of  suM|iicion(  and  it  was  found  in 
the  jK-rson  of  ."^fr.  Aaron  V.  Itrown.  Hut  hf 
was  the  friend  of  >f  Van  Iluren,  and  it  wa< 
ne(-<'<'sary  to  B|iproii.  him  through  a  nw-diam 
al^o,  and  one  was  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Oilnier'a 
(•"11< a'.'Ues  — iKlievcd  to  Ihj  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
ilousc,  who  came  from  near  theTennossw  line ; 
I  1(1  through  him  tho  letter  reached  Mr.  Brown. 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one,  written  by  an- 
other, published  by  a  third,  and  transmitted 
througii  two  successive  mediums,  tho  missive 
went  upon  its  destination,  and  arrived  safely  in 
the  liands  of  General  I  lok  n.  It  had  a  com- 
plete succi-ss.  II  .  •  ■<■  cd  1 1  nromptly,  warm- 
ly, decidedly,  i  uirmai  ive._ .  cu  fully  did  it  put 
him  up  to'licpoint  or"lmrac''iato"  annexation, 
that  hi^  iinpaiii..ici.  1 4tripp°d  expectation.  lie 
louns'-'i  ti  haste — coniidered  the  present  tho 
ari(i)i  ('  jmo — and  iirge<l  the  r^Wiiro  of  tho 
"golden  opportii'iit;'"  which,  if  lost  no\\,  might 
never  return.  Tho  answer  was  dated  at  tho 
Hermitage,  March  12th,  184.1,  and  was  received 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  fetch 
it.  Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  whom 
it  bi-'ongcd,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  first 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, in  the  hall  of  the  House,  immediately 
after  its  arrival — he,  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  showing 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  that  nothing 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gilmer  then  explained  to  hit  friend 
the  purpose  for  which  this  letter  had  been  itrit- 
ten  and  sent  to  General  Jackson,  and  the  use 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  his  answer 
(if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  authors), 
which  tise  was  thi' :  It  was  to  be  produced  in 
the  iiating  convention,  to  overthrow  Mr. 

Van  Buren,  and  give  Mr.  Calhoun  the  nomi- 
nation, both  of  whom  were  to  be  interrogated 
beforehand  ;  and  as  it  waa  welt  known  what 
the  answers  would  be — Calhoun  for  and  Van 
Buren  against  immediate  annfxation—and 
Jackson^s  answer  coinciding  wilh  Calfmnn's, 
woidd  turn  the  scale  in  his  facor,  ''  and  blow 
Van  Buren  sky  high." 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  state  of  the 
game,  at  the  end  of  February,  1843 ;  but  a  groat 
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deal  reniaini'd  t«  Iw  doiu"  to  itorfiM't  the  Nrhonw.  mon*  rrKlily  p»it  off  if  llio  «vl,i|r<  woulil  ilo  th« 
The  icntinu-nt  of  tin-   i!cnn«<Tniif  party   wm  j  like — aril  <lo  it  llr^t. 

nearly  unaiiiinouH  for  Mr.  Van  Hunn,  an'l  time  '  'T(>i!>-  wtw  a  coinmitlfc  wiJliiii  tin'  minniltU'* 
watt  wanted  III  uiidtTtninctlmt  wntimiiif  Pub-  — a  Imie  m'i«t  of  head  iimimp  n* — wlm  iindfr* 
111'  opinion  ua'«  ml  ytt  rijic  for  iTninodiato  Ml-  to,>W  thin  colliiKixc  armu;;inu'nt  with  tin' whi;."*. 
t,.  ^ ,  ,i(.i».  iinil  time  was  wanted  to  ciilfivatc  that  !  hey  proponed  it  to  thiin.  profiKwin;:  to  net  ii| 
opiMHin.  There  waa  «o  oTiilenre  of  any  Hritixh  ilio  inlereHt  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  fhon-li  in  fact 
rinnitnatUin  or  alt^lition  plot  in  rrxiix.  Wf»ii  time  !  apikinHt  him,  an  wi'll  aa  a(:iiini't  Mr.  Vuii  Iliin  n. 
was  waiit/'l  to  imjiort  one  from  I-oi»tl«>n-     All    'I'lic  whi>.'fi  reiulily  njrree*!  to  thiA  pr(>|ioHal,  bt- 


theiie  oj)cratit)np  fo^nired  time — mt  -^of  it  llian 
Interveiit'il  U'fore  the  i.  nxtoinnrv  period  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.     That  p«'iio<l  had 
been  the  month  of  DtjcrtnlxT  [-rwcdinp  the  year 
of  the  election,  and  Baltiin   ro  the  place  for  these 
aKsembhipes   since   Coiu,-rt.-;.'<   |irrsidential   rnu- 
CU8C8  had  lH>fin  broken  -l  «  n— tliat  near  poniUon 
to  Washington  beint';  i  lio-cn  Cor  the  convenis-at 
attendance  of  that  piirt  of  tbo  memliers  of  C'"n- 
press  who  charged  themselv<'.s  with  these  elc""- 
tions.    If  December  remaimd  the  period  for  tli 
meeting;,  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  largt 
operations  which   re(  aired   ito  bo  performed; 
for,  to  got  the  doIefr<>'-;  there  in  time,  they 
must  be  elected  befon    and,  during  the  summer 
— so  that  the  working   oason  of  the  intriguers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  a  year  was  n  luired.    To  gain  that 
time  was  the  first  object,  tnd  a  squad  of  mem- 
bers, some  in  the  interest    f  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  se- 
cretly hostile  to  him,  sat  pi  vatcly  in  the  Capi- 
tol, almost  nightly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  the  coni.ention  postponed. 
All  sorts  of  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
this  desired  postponement,  a    that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delejrates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  the  time  of  election  —more  time  for 
public  opinion  to  mature ;  and  most  favorable 
to  deliberate  decision.    But  an<  thcr  device  was 
fallen  upon  to  obtain  delay,  the  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  letters,  nor   onfided  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee,     ft  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  whigs — since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
had  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions — December,  and  Ba]timore~>and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
trigue with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  a  very  few.    It  was  believed 
that  the  democratic  convention  could  be  the 


cause,  K'ln^r  tliemmlveH  then  unaniinoim  for  Mr. 
CUiy,  it  nuido  no  difU'rciiro  at  what  timo  lui 
nhoii'  V-  nominated  ;  and  livlieving  tli<'y  eoiiM 
nore  ■••ily  defeat  Mr.  Calboun  tlian  Mr.  Van 
Hun.  'iiv  pn*.  rred  bun  ^r  nii  aiitagoniht. 
'ii  y  111.  1'  .l^n•«•d  to  the  delay,  an<i  botli 
corventionx  were  \'\\i  off  (and  the  whijr.s  first, 
tot  .able  thi  flemo*!*!*  to  juad  it)  from  De- 
cemb»  1843  'o  May,  1841.  Time  for  o|K'ra- 
ting  1  <  \ng  no^*  been  gained,  the  ni};ht  squad  in 
the  (  "  '1  rer  lubled  llieir  activity  to  work 
upon  ti  iM  "p..  L<'tter  writers  and  newspa- 
pers wor«  J  i-nr  Good,  cofly  meinlxTs,  were 
plied  wi'  reasons — slijipery  ones  were 

directly  >      Visitors  from  tlio  States 

were  best      nd  ind'x-trinotcd.    Men  wore  picked 
out  to  opt  n  111    selfish,  and  the  ealoulatin): ; 

and  myriau  lelt-rs  were  sent  to  ilie  J^tiiten, 

to  editors,  politicians.    All   these  arrents 

worked  to  a  ittcrn.  the  primary  objeet  being 
to  undo  pubi  -  nent  in  fuvor  of  Mr.  Van 
llurcn,  and  '  naaifacturo  one,  ostensibly  in 
.avor  of  Mr.  Ihoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him—  ley  being  for  any  one  of  four 
(Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  'lianan.  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  prcfei  .'o  to  ei<her  of  them.  They 
were  for  neither,  '  the  only  dilTeronce  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  .  ved  they  were  for  him  : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  friendship  for  him ;  and  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  undermine 
him.  The  stress  of  the  argument  nprainst  him 
was  that  ho  could  not  bo  elected,  and  the  effort 
was  to  make  good  that  assertion.  Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with  respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  the  squad  sympathized  with  the  specu- 
lators in  Texas  land  and  scrip;  and  to  tbeeo 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr, 
Van  Buren.  They  were  both  above  plunder. 
Some  wanted  office,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  would  give  it  to  them.  They 
had  a  difficult  as  well  as  tortuous  part  to  play. 
Professing  democracy,  they  colluded  with  wluga> 
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Profi'8sinf»  fricndsliip  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  they 
co-oj)iT!ite<l  with  Mr.  Callioun's  friends  to  de- 
feat him.  Co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  tlicy  were  against  his  election.  They 
were  f<jr  any  body  in  preference  to  either,  and 
especially  for  men  of  ea.«y  temperaments,  whose 
principles  were  not  entrenched  behind  strong 
wills.  To  undo  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Jlr.  Vim  Iluren  was  their  labor ;  to  get  un- 
pludjred  and  uninstructed  delegates  into  conven- 
tion, and  to  get  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  convention  untram- 
melled by  instructions,  independent  of  the  peo- 
l>lc,  and  open  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
accomi)lish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it.  After  all,  they 
had  but  indifferent  -success — more  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  almost  universally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  generally  instructed  to  support 
his  nomination.  Even  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  direct  question  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, lie  was  preferred — as  in  Alabama  and 
Missis.sippi.  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  competent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  clusters  of  local  poli- 
ticians, convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Capitol — as  at  Shockoe  Hill, 
llichmond,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  proclivity  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
cll'ects  to  positive  treachery),  led  the  way — him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  though  intended 
to  bo  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night,  were  subject  to 
be  discovered ;  and  were  so ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
Ben?.tors  from  Ohio,  Messrs.  William  Allen,  and 
'i  appan,  and  ten  of  the  representatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole  delegation  from  South 
(.^arolina  (Messrs.  McDufHe  and  Huger,  senators, 
and  the  seven  representatives),  fearing  that  they 
might  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
gliip  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee  ;  an  unneces- 
eary  precaution,  as  their  characters  were  above 


that  suspicion.  Many  other  members  published 
cards,  ('■  nying  their  participation  in  these  meet 
ings ;  and  some,  admitting  the  participation,  de- 
nied the  intrigue,  and  truly,  as  it  conceme<l 
themselves;  for  all  the  disreputable  part  wa» 
kept  secret  from  them — especially  the  collusion 
with  the  whi'^s,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  tlio 
Gilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  sincere 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  liui-en,  but  deceived  and 
cheated  themselves,  while  made  the  instrument 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  others.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  political 
cheatcry  that  has  eve;  been  performed  in  a  free 
country,  and  weii  worthy  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  elections  may 
be  managed,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  vindicated. 

About  this  time  came  an  occunence  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  pause,  if  any  thing  could 
make  a  pause,  in  the  working  of  political  ambi- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board 
the  Princeton  steamer  took  place,  killing,  among 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  (Mr.  Upshur 
and  Mr.  Gilmer),  both  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Texas  project — barely  failing  to  kill  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  was  called  back  in  the  critical  moment,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  with  more 
than  vicarious  zeal ;  and  also  barely  failing  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  standing 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  closely  observing  its 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  game,  and 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stunned,  fortu- 
nately to  rise  agam.  Commodore  Kennon,  Mr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  were 
also  killed ;  a  dozen  seamen  were  wounded,  and 
Commodore  Stockton  burnt  and  scorched  as  ho 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.  Such  an  occur- 
rence was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
survivors  the  truth  of  the  divine  admonition : 
"What  shadows  we  are — what  shadows  we 
pursue."  But  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  pursuit 
of  the  presidential  shadow.  Instantly  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  invited  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  place  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  took  it  with  an 
alacrity,  and  with  a  patronizing  declaration,  which 
showed  his  zeal  for  the  Texas  movement,  and  aa 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.  He  declared  he 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiation  alone, 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  negotiation 
should  be  finished.   In  brief,  the  negotiation,  in* 
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Btead  of  pausing  in  tlie  presence  of  so  awful  a 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  derive  new  life  from  it, 
and  to  go  forward  with  acc^'leratcd  impetuosity. 
Mr.  Calhoun  put  his  eaper  activity  into  it: 
politicians  became  more  vehement — newspapers 
more  clamorous:  the  interested  clnsHes  (Land 
and  scrip  speculators)  swarmed  at  "Washington ; 
and  Air.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
vor which  induced  the  Fuspicion  that  he  had 
adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
stand  a  cast  of  tho  presidential  die  upon  it. 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  successful  with  individuals,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  whom  they  could  commu- 
nicate, did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
firm  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fall  upon  some  new  means  of  acting 
upon  them.  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jackson  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  in- 
tended. It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  tho  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessors, until  the  meeting  of  tho  convention — 
then  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween "■ '".  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Vati  Buren ;  and 
this  1  had  been  adliered  to  for  about  the 

Bpace  :i  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  close :  it 
was  thou  recurred  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 
masses. 

Jackson's  name  was  potential  vnth  tho  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspa- 
per selected  for  tho  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
and  regular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
General  Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  tho  pub- 
lic. It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  tho  suspicion 
of  sinistrous  design  upon  him.  Mr.  Brown  was 
tlie  legal  owner  of  tlie  letter,  and  a  professing 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  therefore,  the 
proper  person  to  carry  it  for  publication. 

lie  did  so ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  good  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
friend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivered  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
it  appeared  in  the  Ilichmoud  Enquirer,  post- 
dated, that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844 — whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
iiuown ;   but  the  post-date  ^ave  the  letter  a 


fresher  appearance,  and  a  more  vitorou-s  Bpj)li 
cation  to  the  Texas  question.  The  fmt  thai 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Ilruwu,  afler 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  (iilnier,  proved 
that  the  letter  travelled  in  a  ciirlu  wliile  kept 
secret,  and  went  from  hand  lo  iiaiul  uniong  th« 
initiated,  as  needed  for  \ise. 

Tho  time  had  now  come  for  tl»e  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  witli  all  th« 
tact  which  the  delicate  function  re'iuirud.     Tin 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  lirst  point 
lie  must  be  a  friend,  ostensible  if  not  rctil,  tc 
tho  party  interrogated.    If  real,  he  must  him- 
self be  deceived,  and  made  to  believe  that  hfc 
was  i)erforming  a  kindly  service ;   if  not,  hu 
must  still  have  the  appearance.    And  for  Mr 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  waf 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  llaniett,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  whose  let 
ter  was  a  mcjdel  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fact 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.    It  abound- 
ed in  professions  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— approached  him  for  his  own  good — sought 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives  j  and  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  fijr  or  against,  inmicdiuto 
annexation.      The    sagacious  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coun- 
sel from  what  was  due  to  himself;   and  an- 
swered with  candor,  decorum  and  dignity,    lie 
was  against  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably :  and  he  was 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  been 
in  favor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  diflicullies  with  Mexico)  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  I'resident  Jackson.     His 
letter  was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  at 
Washington  before  it  was  delivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immediately ;  whicii 
was  done,  and  soon  w(^nt  into  the  paper,-!, 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  super.-^oded  the  necessity  of 
interrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  he  was  a  hot  annexationist, 
although  there  was  an  ugly  record  to  bo  exhi- 
bited against  him.  In  his  almost  thirty  years 
of  public  life  he  had  never  touched  Texas,  ex- 
cept for  his  own  purposes.  In  1819,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  giv- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  antisla- 
very  interest  in  the  Northeast  by  curtailing  slave 
territory  in  the  Southwest.  lu  1830  ho  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  tho 
question  into  the  i)resiJeutial  election  of  that 
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year,  to  tlic  prejudice  of  Mr.  Vnn  Burt'n ;  and 
urged  instant  action,  bccnuso  delay  was  dan- 
pcrouH.  Having  jdincd  Mr.  Van  Buren  after 
liis  election,  and  eypccting  to  become  his  snc- 
censor,  he  dropped  the  annexation  for  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient,  and  let  the  election  of 
1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
vass ;  and  now  revived  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  IJurcn,  and  for  the  excitement  of  a  sec- 
tional controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
on  strong  sectional  grounds.  And  now,  at  the 
approach  of  the  election  in  1844,  after  years  of 
silence,  he  Ix-conKCs  the  head  advocate  of  an- 
nexation ;  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  of  General  Jackson's  let- 
ter, and  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alarm  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  ho  was  able  to  ap< 
])car  as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure with  the  new  form  which  had  been  given 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fairest  Texas  record.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
supported  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  ho  had 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
negotiations  to  that  effect,  and  wrote  the  in- 
Btnictions  under  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt.  As  a  west- 
ern man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  great 
western  interest — pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  lie  was  interrogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  to 
tlio  recovery  of  the  country,  ho  was  opposed  to 
iinincdiatc  annexation,  as  adopting  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  when 
the  war-making  power  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
swered promptly  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion— some  of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
advised,  before  publication.  Mr.  Tyler,  also, 
now  appeared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  immediate  annexa- 
tion, although  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
ince.   In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  multi- 


tudinouely  mounted,  and  violently  ridden,  and 
most  violently  by  those  who  had  been  most  in  • 
different  to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  the  only  candidates  that  answered 
like  statesmen,  and  they  were  both  distanred. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  convention 
to  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  to  be  a 
touchstone  in  it.  It  was  signed  the  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  circumstance 
which  created  alarm — made  a  balk — and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren had  not  yet  answered  the  interrogatories 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Ilamett,  or  rather  his 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.  iTneasi- 
nesa  began  to  ba  felt,  lest,  like  so  many  others, 
he  should  fall  into  the  current,  and  answer  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  swim  with  it. 
To  relieve  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Blair  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.  This  was  a  very 
proper  channel  to  apply  through.  Mr.  Blair, 
as  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  the 
privilege  to  solicit  him.  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the 
political  adversary  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  could  not 
ask  Mr.  Blair  to  do  it.  Mr,  Walker  stood  in  a 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  all  round ;  as 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though 
co-operating  with  Jlr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  rest 
against  him,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Blair  on 
a  point  which  seemed  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren's  benefit.  As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  could  help  him  against  an  adversary, 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-by  in  the 
end.  As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mysteries,  he 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  out  information 
on  every  side.  He  it  was,  then,  to  whose  part  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desired  answer  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Mr.  Blair  wrote  as  solicited,  not  seeing 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  bad  received  no  answer  up 
to  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  Ardent  for  Texas,  and  believing  in  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Globe  a  glowing  article  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. That  article  was  a  poser  and  a  dumb* 
founder  to  the  confederates.  1 1  threw  the  treaty 
all  aback.  Considering  Mr.  Blair's  friendship 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  confidential  rela- 
tions, it  was  concluded  that  this  article  could 
not  have  been  published  without  his  consent- 
that  it  spoke  his  sentiments — and  was  in  fact  his 
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answer  to  the  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Hero  was  an  ugly  balk.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
long  intrigue  had  miscarried — as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  out  the  contrary  way,  and  elevate 
the  men  it  was  intended  to  put  down.  In  this 
unexpected  conjuncture  a  new  turn  become  in- 
dispensable— and  was  promptly  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from  London  to  bolster  up  the 
accusation  of   that  formidable   abolition  plot 
which  Great  Britain  was  hatching  in  Texas, 
aaa  on  the  alleged  existence  of  which  the  whole 
Argument  for  immcdiute  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oracu- 
lirly  given  to  the  public,  as  being  derived  from 
a  "  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Maryland, 
th.-in  in  London."    The  name  of  this  Maryland 
citizen  was  not  given,  but  his  respectability  and 
reliability  were  fully  vouched  5  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  tme.    It  was  to  the  point  in 
charging  upon  the  British  government,  with 
uames  and  circumstances,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged ;  and  adding  that  her  abolition  machina- 
tions were  then  in  full  progress.     This  went 
back  to  London,  immediately  transmitted  .here 
by  the   British  minister  at  Washmgton,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham ;  and  being  known  to  be 
false,  and  felt  to  b6  scandalous,  drew  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  contradic- 
tion.    This  contradiction  was  given  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  2Gth,  1843.     It  was 
communicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  2Gth  day  of  February,  1844 — a 
few  days  before  the  lamentable  death  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gun.    This  despatch,  having  no  object  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  unputation,  required 
no  answer — and  received  none.     It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  until  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Globe,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Buren's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
immediate  annexation.    Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 
answered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despat/ih  to  the 
British  minister — not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truth  of  the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter — 
but  to  argue  quite  ofiF  upon  a  new  text.    It  so 
happened  that  Lord  Aberdccu — after  the  fullest 


contradiction  of  tlic  imputed   disi^n,  ntxl  the 
Htrongcst  assurances  of  nun-inti'rfcniK'o  witii 
any  slavery  policy  cither  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Texas— did  not  stop  there ;  but.  like  many 
able  men  who  ore  not  fully  aware  of  the  virtue 
of  stopping  wiien  they  are  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more,  of  no  ncces.sary  connection  or 
practical  application    to   tlio  suljject— a  mere 
general  abstract  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  position, 
and  ci-ected  a  superstructure  of  alarm  which 
did  more  to  embarrass  the  opponents  of  the  trea- 
ty and  to  inllamc  the  country,  tlian  all  other 
matters  put  together.    This  cause  for  this  new 
alarm  was  found  in  the  supcriluous  declaration, 
"  That   Great   Britain  desires,  and  ia  con- 
stantly exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the   world." 
This  general  declaration,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  non-inter- 
ference with  f:lavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  iutlucnco  in  Texas, 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  a\owal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.    These  assur- 
ances were  all  disregarded.     Our  secretary  es- 
tablished himself  upon  the  naked  declaration, 
stripped  of  all  qualifications  and  denials.    He 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern 
man  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  just  as  perilous  the  sup- 
port as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  making  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  text  of  a  most  elaborate  reply,  ho  took  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavery),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and   specially  in   relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas ;  and  placing  the  an- 
nexation so  fully  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its 
supporters  must  be  committed  to  it.    Hero  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
the  Globe,  and  by  which  the  support  of  the 
treaty  would  be  as  obnoxious  in  the  North  as 
opposition  to  it  would  be  in  the  South. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  despatch  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive — an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  slavery  propagandism — supported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  the  United 
States  census,  between  the  numbers  of  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroes — 
showing  a  largo  disproportion  against  the  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  u,  conclusion  m 
favor  of  slavery.  It  was  a  strange  diplomatic 
despatch,  and  incomprehensible  except  with  a 
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kno\vlf<lf.'c  of  tlic  circumstanccB  in  which  it  wu 
written.  It  must  haye  l<ccn  complete  tnystifl- 
cation  to  Lord  Alx-rdeon  ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  him,  thongh  nddrcBHCfl  to  him,  and  was 
«cnt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  long  be- 
fore ho  caw  it.  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  before  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate — sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  which  it  Iiad  no  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
tlie  time  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  sent 
m  had  it  not  been  for  the  appeaiancc  of  the  ar- 
ticle (supposed  to  speak  Mr.  Van  Ituren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  Glubc,  It  was  no  embarnuss- 
ment  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whoso  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
soon  after  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect — one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

And  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
C.V  pout  facto  despatch,  writien  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
l)ecame  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  All  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  tho  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
failed — tho  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  Texas  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
come the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempt«d  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
strange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  citizen  was 
afterwards  found  out,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
a  citizen   better  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  that  \h» 
private  letter  wa«  intended  to  be  for  public  use, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
State  Department ;  and  tho  writer,  a  person 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  subserviency 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  Green.  All 
this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  a  call 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  moved  by  tho 
writer  of  this  View,  who  had  been  put  upon 
tho  track  by  some  really  private  information : 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  in 
tho  Senate,  disclosing  all  these  facts,  he  used 
an  expression  taken  from  a  Spanish  proverb 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  ".4f 
last  the  devil  is  pulled  from  under  the 
blanket." 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  meeting 
of  tho  democratic  presidential  convention,  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (the  mana- 
gers in  each  party),  from  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  month  of  May — the  27th  day  of  it. 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  Avas  not  only 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Von  Buren,  but  ominous  tx> 
his  opponents.  The  delegates  almost  univer- 
sally remained  under  instructions  to  support 
him.  General  Jackson,  seeing  how  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  from 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  himself 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  friend,  and  especial- 
ly when  he  deemed  that  foe  dangerous  to  the 
Union — wrote  a  second  Texas  letter,  addressed 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  still  adhering  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adhered 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  the 
presidency ;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  one.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  convention, 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  in 
New  York  ;  a  project  which  expired  as  soon  as 
it  got  to  the  air ;  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative contradiction  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Dufl:'  Green,  who  undertook  to  convince 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  had  agreed 
to  it.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dis- 
appearing from  this  presidential  canvass,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  appearing  in  it ;  and  eventually  be- 
came fully  developed  as  a  candidate,  intrusively 
on  the  democratic  side ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  democratic  national 
convention,  he  got  up  an  individual  or  collateral 
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one  for  himwif— to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place ;  b«it  of  this  hereafter.  This  chapter  be- 
longs to  the  intrijrvie  a?;ninst  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

DKMOCr.ATIC  CONVENTION  FOR  THK  NOMINA- 
TION OF  I'UKSIOENTIAL  CANDIMATES. 

The  Convention  met — a  motley  issemblago, 
called  democratic — many  self-appointed,  or  ap- 
pointed upon  management  or  solicitation — 
many  alternative  substitutes — many  members 
of  Congress,  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nullifiers ;  and  an  immense  out- 
side concourse.  Texas  land  and  scrip  specu- 
lators were  largely  in  it,  and  more  largely  on 
the  outside.  A  considerable  number  were  in 
favor  of  no  particular  candidate,  but  in  pursuit 
of  office  for  themselves — inflexible  against  any 
one  from  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  from  whom 
they  thought  they  could.  Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  given,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  obeyed.  The  business  of  undoing  in- 
structions had  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess— in  no  instance  having  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equivalent.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present — 
South  Carolina  absent ;  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
was  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.  To 
orevent  that,  a  movement  was  necessary,  and 
was  made.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  verification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates—  before  organization  —  before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chairman — a  motion 
was  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  lequircd  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  eflcct  a  nomination.  That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  previous  nominating 
conventions — not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
a'.rengthen  it ;  the  argument  keing  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  the  convention  being 


nearly  unanimous;  that  t.io  two-ilijnN  would 
Ih;  cumulative,  and  give  mort'  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  pre<vdfnt  whm  rlninifl,  tlionph 
the  reason  had  failed ;  ami  the  etii ct  nii;:ht  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  inntrad  of  iidding  to 
its  voice. 

Men  of  reflection  and  f<iresifrht  olijceted  to 
this  rule  when  previotitiy  used,  uh  lieing  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  prinriple — nijcnini;  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule — encournniiip  in- 
trigue and  combination — and  leading  to  corniiit 
practices  whenever  there  should  be  a  desipi  to 
defeat  the  popular  will.  These  odjcctions  wcru 
urged  in  1832  and  in  1830,  anrl  answered  by 
the  reply  that  the  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
the  result:  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
"  precedents."  A  strenuous  contest  took  placo 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule — all  s*>eing  that 
the  fate  of  the  nomination  depended  ut)on  it. 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  N'orlli  Carolinn, 
was  its  mover.  Messrs.  Robert  J,  Walker,  and 
Hopkins  of  Virginia,  its  most  active  supporters : 
and  precedent  the  strcns  of  their  argument. 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massachusetts,  Clifford  ol 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butler  of  New  York, 
Medary  of  Ohio,  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  the  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  foimdcd  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  .strength- 
ened the  majority.  Mr.  Morton  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said: 

"lie  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  language,  and  ho  hoped 
that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  Ho  thought  the  majority 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  ba.sed 
upon  precedent.  IIo  did  not  think  that  they 
properly  applied  here.  Wo  were  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  Ho  had  cndeav(jrt'd,  when  at 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. IIo  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jeflerson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it  was  re- 
cognized in  all  the  dilFurent  ramifications  of  so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  en- 
forced the  majority  principle  as  the  one  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  oiir  govcrninci.t — which 
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))ruvailv(]  at  the  adoption  of  every  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indepcndence^^very  clauno  in 
tlie  constitution — all  tlie  lu;:islation,  oml  all  the 
ek'ctions,  both  State  and  ftdural ;  and  he  totally 
di-nied  the  applicuhility  of  the  precedents  cited. 
He  then  went  on  to  e.\i)0.'-e  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  tt  caucus — a  Hub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  comhinin{^  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  tuo-thirds  rule.    Thus : 

"  lie  made  allusion  to  certain  cnucusinn;  and 
contriviufr,  by  which  it  was  hoped  t()  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.  lie  had  been  apiwinted  a  dcle- 
pato  to  the  convention,  and  accepted  liis  cre- 
dentials, as  did  his  colleagues,  with  instructions 
to  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (V.  B.).  By 
consenting  to  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  them,  would  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  and  their  honor.  lie  knew  well 
that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  consequently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If  two-thirds  should  be  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  must  inevitably  be  defeated, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic." 

This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  should  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations from  anti-democratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  vote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unfair  features  in  the 
convention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
trust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it.  The  body  then 
organized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  off,  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  vote  for  Mr. 
Van  Burcn.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  elec- 
toral votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  vote 
until  the  seventh  when  it  stood  at  99 ;  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  faithful  to 
their  constituents  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  off  it  was  seen  that  they  chiefly  con- 


aistcd  of  those  professing  friends  who  had  sup- 
ported the  two-thirds  rule,  and  who  now  got  an 
excuse  for  their  intended  desertion  and  prv- 
meditated  violation  of  instructions,  in  Ix'ing 
able  to  allege  the  iniiwssibility  of  electing  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  voting,  a  meml>er  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  that  Mr. 
V(tn  Buren.  hnving  received  a  majority  of  tlm 
votes  on  the  Ji rat  ballot,  was  duly  nominated, 
and  should  be  so  declared.  This  motion  was 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  under  the 
necessity  of  voting  direct  on  the  majority 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
presidential  election  itself,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  That  instrument  only  requiras  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  make  an  elec- 
tion of  President ;  this  intriguing  rule  requires 
him  to  get  two-thirds  before  he  is  competent  to 
receive  that  majority.  The  motion  raised  a 
storm.  It  gave  rise  to  a  violent,  disorderly, 
furious  and  tumultuary  discussion — a  faint  idea 
of  which  may  be  formed  from  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches : 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  They  (the 
delegation  from  this  State)  had  then  teen 
solemnly  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  first,  and  to  remain  firm  to  that  vote  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  success.  He 
had  been  asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  convention 
why  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  were  so 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  answer  that  it 
was  because  some  gentlemen  of  the  delegation 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  chose  to 
violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylvania  had 
come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  had 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  had  entered  into 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so ;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men that  if  they  persisted  in  violating  that 
pledge,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituency,  before  whom,  on  their 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  Sorry  would  he  be  to  see 
them  return,  after  having  violated  their  pledge." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  He  charged 
that  the  delegation  from  the  '  Keystone  State ' 
had  violated  the  solemn  pledge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor. 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  convention,  and 
would  assert  it  every  where,  that  the  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  convention 
instructed  to  vote  for,  and  to  use  every  means 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
for  President,  and  Richard.    M.  Johnson  fo? 
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Vice  Pri'siiUnl ;  and  yet  a  portion  of  the  dele- 
irntion,  anin!)'^  uliotnwas  lii-t  r«)lleii>:iic  who  had 
jn«t  prowled  him,  had  voted  a^rainst  the  very 
propoHition  upon  which  the  fate  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  huIl^;.  Jle  continued  his  remarks  in  favor 
of  tlie  inviolability  of  in.itructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  liele^jation,  who 
had  vofeil  for  tlie  two-thiril-  rule,  knowing,  as 
tiicy  did,  tliat  it  would  defeat  .Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination." 

Mr.    Breilon,   of   Pennsylvania.  — "  lie   had 
voted  a;:aiiist  tlin  two-thirds  rule.    lie  had  been  I 
instructed,  he  pr.id,  and  he  believed  had  fulfilled  I 
thor-o  instructions,  although  ho  differed  from  | 
Bouio  of  Ilia  colleagues.    Ills  opinion  was,  that  i 
they  were  bound  by  instructions  only  so  lon^  as 
they  were  likely  to  lie  available,  and  then  every 
member  was  at    liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment.    Ho  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track." 

ilr.  Frazer,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  replied  to  tho 
remarks  of  his  colleagues,  and  amidst  much 
and  constantly  increasing  confusion,  explained 
his  motives  for  having  deserted  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
On  the  last  ballot  he  had  voted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  next,  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  before  their 
constituents.  He  threw  back  the  imputation 
•vith  indignation.  lie  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge ;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  not  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  had  voted  ''or  Mr.  Buchanan.  Finding 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  he  had 
cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  pure,  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  the  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distribution,  &c.  He  had  carried  out  his  in- 
structions as  he  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  "  said  it  had 
been  intimated  that  New  York  desired  perti- 
naciously to  force  a  candidate  upon  the  conven- 
tion. This  he  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  recommended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  suffrages  before  New  York 
had  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  with  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
I)eople  could  now  be  had,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  changed.  (As  Mr.  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noise  and  confusion  incr  leased.)  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  '  Mongrel  admin- 
istration at  Washington,'  and  this  was  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  change  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand 
was  the  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
question,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itself  out  or 
kill  the  patient.  It  was  one  that  should  have 
no  effect ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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lalMirin;;  to  pet  up  an  e\(itement  on  a  »iilije<l 
foreijrn  to  the  |)oIitieal  runtest  luTore  theTii. 
would  be  sur|iri-ci|,  six  months  hrn<t',  thai  lliey 
lind  iK'niiitted  their  <M|naiiiniity  to  Ih'  distMrbciJ 
by  it.  Nero  had  licMled  while  Uonie  was  Imrti 
ill};,  and  lie  believed  that  this  i|iiestioii  had  U'eii 
put  in  a;;itfttion  for  the  es|n>eial  purpose  of  ftc|. 
vaneinir  the  aspiriiii;  ainhitioii  of  a  man,  who, 
hi'  doubted  not,  like  Nero,  '  was  probably  fid- 
dling while  Itonie  was  fallin)?.'  " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  tho 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  from  division 
among  the  delegates :  in  some  other  delegations 
the  disregard  of  instructions  wa.s  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  may  be 
said  to  have  decided  the  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  .so, 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  13 
votes;  but  as  13  was  not  a  majority  of  2(1,  one 
delegate  was  got  to  stand  aside :  and  then  tho 
vote  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  delegation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  H. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exceptions),  remained  faith- 
ful— disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoe  Hill,  and  voting  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  well  on  all  tho  ballotings  as  on  tho 
two-thirds  question — which  was  tho  real  one. 
Some  members  of  the  Capitol  nocturnal  commit- 
tee were  in  the  convention,  and  among  its  most 
active  managers — and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  profusion  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  under- 
mine him,  they  placed  tho  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electing  him: 
now  it  was  seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
the  other  side — that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him.  except  by  betiaying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structic  .is,  combining  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions;  and  then  getting  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  presiding  officer 
at  tho  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them ;  and  after  a  long  session  of  storm  and 
ragCj  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  morning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  taken :  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  his  vote  w  ;nt  down,  that  for 
Messi-s.  Cass  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johnson 
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rose;  but  without  ever  carrying  cither  of  them 
to  a  majority,  much  less  two-thirds.  Seeing  tlio 
?ombination  a^ainnt  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  tlie 
people.  Having  killed  off  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  convention  remained  masters  of 
tile  field,  and  ready  to  supply  one  of  ite  own. 
The  intrigue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  the  Gilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  one-half.  It  had  p»it  down 
one  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
t'nere  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  the  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  service, 
and  therefore  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
they  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  was  Sir. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
a  vice-presidential  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  had  been  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
ea«y  step  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  office, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice,  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  thti  second.  Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  developed 
OS  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  eighth  ballot ; 
on  the  ninth  ho  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  voting 
for  others — for  Cass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  the  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  going,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it.  "  You  bring  but  seven 
captives  to  my  tent,  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  aud  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  have  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
assumed  to  have  nominated  him.  Their  name 
was  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  operators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  having  governed 
the  vote  of  some  delegate.  Never  ^as  such  a 
multitude  seen  claiming  the  merit,  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  having  done  what  had  been 
done  before  they  heard  of  it. 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  marvel 
to  the  country.  No  voice  in  favor  of  it  had  been 
board ;  no  visible  sign  in  the  political  horizon 
iiai'.  announced  it.  Two  small  symptoms — small 
h^  'nemselves  and  equivocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  never  have  l>oen  rcnipmlmred  c» 
cept  for  the  event — doubtfully  foresliadowcd  it. 
One  was  a  paragraph  in  a  Nashville  newspaper, 
hypothctically  suppresting  that  Air.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Jlr.  Van  Buren  should  be  a))an- 
doncd ;  the  other,  the  ominous  circumstance 
that  the  Tennessee  Stote  nominating  convention 
made  a  recomincnrlation  (Mr.  Polk)  for  the 
second  office,  and  none  for  the  first ;  and  Tennes- 
see being  considered  a  Van  Buren  State,  this 
omission  was  significant,  seeming  to  leave  open 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  the  admission 
of  some  other  person.  And  so  the  delegates 
from  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  votins 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  withdrawn. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  last  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  immediate 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  objection 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unanimous  nomi- 
nation of  his  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
identified  with  him  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Texas  negotiation,  for  Vice-President.  lie  was 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker — a  main-spring  in  all  the  movements 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  most  indefati- 
gable opponents  sympathized  with  the  Texas 
scrip  and  land  speculators.  Mr.  Wright  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Mr,  George 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  in  his 
place. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  convention  expired 
in  the  conception.  It  never  met.  The  Tyler 
Baltimore  convention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  forms 
of  a  nomination,  without  the  distraction  of  a  ri- 
val candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  and  place 
with  the  democratic  convention,  as  if  to  officiate 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  offer  a  pia  alter,  but 
to  no  purpose.  It  made  its  own  nomination — 
received  an  elaborate  letter  of  thanks  and  ac- 
ceptance from  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  se- 
riously ;  and  two  months  afterwards  joined  the 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  against  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen — his  old  whig  friends.  He 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  Mr. 
Von  Buren,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  in 
his  place  ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  calling  it- 
self democratic,  which  was  willing  to  oblige  him. 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  re- 
coiled fiom  the  idea  of  touching  a  man  who,  after 
having  been  raised  high  by  the  democracy,  had 
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(fonc  over  to  the  whips,  to  )»  raised  »ti1l  hiphcr, 
and  now  came  back  to  the  drmorracy  to  obtain 
the  hiphcst  office  they  could  pive. 

And  hero  end.?  the  h".  r  of  this  long  in- 
tripuc — one  of  the  most  ola.iorate,  complex  and 
rtarinp,  ever  practised  in  an  intelligent  country ; 
und  with  too  much  bucccrs  in  putting  down 
some,  and  just  disappointment  in  putting  up 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigue  ever  reached  the  office  for  which  they 
•itrived.  My  opinion  of  it  was  expressed,  warm- 
ly but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  mo  on  tlic  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when 
accosted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  convention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter event,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  w^rote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

"  Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  tho  intrigue  which  has  nulli- 
fied the  choice  of  tho  people,  and  tho  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  government, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  neither  of 
them  should  bo  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it. 
Those  who  hatched  that  intrigue,  have  become 
its  victims.  They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
cent have  fallen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.  For  tho  rest,  the  time 
will  come ;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
a^o  (when  their  choice  was  nullified  in  the  per- 
son of  General  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intriguers  to  attend  to  law-making  and  let 
President-making  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture. The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated 
this  intrigue,  was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspiracy,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question,  were 
identical,  and  if  fatal  to  one  should  havo  been 
fatal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wright,  I  will  say  that 
recent  events  have  made  him  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  has  long  been  to  his  friends,  the 
Cato  of  America,  and  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  our  political  firmament,^'' 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  tho  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
Democracy  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  it,  for  it 
ira.s  the  work  of  politicians ;  and  as  far  as  de- 


pended upon  the  pooplc,  they  relinked  it.     Tlie 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  cl'vatiiip  any  "fit-! 
authors  to  the  presidency  ;  ami  the  nimcxnti'm 
treaty,  the  fruit  of  so  nuich  nmchinntion.  w^* 
rejected  by   flic  Senate;    and   the   aiincxaliin 
afterwnnls  ellecfeil  by  th"  lepishitive  cnncni'- 
rence  of  the  two  powers.     From  the  first  iiirej.- 
tion.  with  the  CSiimer  letter,  down  t"  the  I'-nlt  - 
more  conclusion  in  tho  convention,  the  intri'.ii" 
was  carried  on ;  and  was  only  successful  in  tlie 
convention  by   lie  help  of  the  rule  which  niiuie 
the  minority  its  masfcr.     That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  p«tlitical  history,  to  bo  looked  biuk 
upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a  course  of  usuriia- 
fion  which  has  taken  the  choice  of  President 
out  ■•f  the  hands  of  the  pcojilc,  and  vested  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.    The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  dicil  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  object  in 
writing  this  chapter :  the  wrong  to  the  peo]ile, 
and  the  injury  to  repubhcan  institutions,  and  to 
our  frame  of  government,  was  deep  and  abidin,^, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  jnd^'^- 
ment  of  history.    It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  beinc; 
members  of  Congress,  or  holding  offices  of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  servo 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  tho  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.     It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — for  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned  ;  btit  not 
the  last.    It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.    These  assemblages  now 
perpetuate  themselves,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramilied  into  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manently from  four  j'ears  to  four  years ;  and 
working  incessantly  to  govern  the  election  that 
is  to  come,  after  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past.    The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him : 
and  they  rule  always  for  their  own  advantage — 
"  constituting  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."    The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  term,  "cabal,"  and  its 
origin — taking  its  spelling  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  five  combined  intrig;u- 
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iiiK  ministcrti  of  Charles  II. — and  takinf;  itH 
iii'niiiiif;  from  the  condiirt  nn<l  clinrarterH  of 
tluwt;  five  iniiiiHters.  What  tliat  meaning;  wns, 
ano  of  the  live  wrote  to  anotluT  for  his  l)rttiT 
iiistnirtion,  not  HiiH[K'ctinf»  that  the  indcfati- 
>:  ilili'  curiosity  of  a  mihscqucnt  generation  wouhl 
ever  ferret  out  the  little  missive.  Thus :  "  The 
priticipitl  spring"  of  our  (ictioim  iraa  to  hare 
III'-  i^orrrnment  in  our  irwn  hinuh ;  that  our 
principal  viexra  uii^re  the  ronsercalion  of  this 
jinirtr — great  employments  to  ourselres—and 
<rri^<it  opporttinitiea  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us,  and  ofharviing  those 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  us."  Such  wa«  the 
government  which  the  "  cabal "  gave  England ; 
and  .such  ia  the  one  which  the  convention  hjs- 
tcin  gives  us :  and  until  this  system  is  aboli.she<l, 
and  the  people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective 
principle  of  our  government  is  suppre.osed :  and 
tlic  people  have  no  more  control  over  '.ho  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their  r^esident, 
than  the  subjects  of  kings  have  over  the  birth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


OHAPTEH    CXXXVII. 

i'UKSlDKNTIAL:  DEMOCRAVIC  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION: MR.  CALHOUN'S  REFU3AL  TO  SUU- 
MIT  1II3  NAME  TO  IT:  JII9  REASONS. 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  convention  Sir. 
Calhoun,  in  a  public  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
BuSer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  that  determination.  Many  of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations — to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  working  of  our  government — and  to  show 
objections  to  the  convention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  have  grown  stronger  with  time. 
Ills  first  objection  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  manner  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  and 
condemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

'•  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  be 
«o  constituted,  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  people,  and  not  tluit  of  politica. 
nmnafa'm.  or  otHco  holflcrs  and  otiiro  M>ekcr!4 
and  liir  that  pur])ose,  I  hold  it  inilii«pensnbl<-. 
that  the  delegatcH  Hhould  In-  appointeil  diri'ctlv 
by  the  people,  or  to  u«c  the  Iniijjiingeof  Oenera. 
Jarkson.  should  l»o  'fresh  fn)n>  the  people.'  I 
also  hold,  that  the  only  poMsiblc  mo<io  to  ctrect 
this,  is  fur  the  [teople  to  cIiooho  the  delegates  by 
<li»tricts,  and  that  they  should  vote  prr  capita. 
Every  other  mode  of  apiM>inting  would  l)0  con- 
trolled by  political  machinery,  wtd  place  the 
ap|)ointmcnt.H  iu  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
work  it." 

This  wns  written  ten  years  ngo ;  there  have 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  that  time 
by  each  political  party  :  and  each  have  verified 
the  character  here  given  of  ;hem.  Veteran 
office  holders,  and  undaunted  office  seekers,  col- 
lusively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  had  the 
control  of  these  nominations — the  office  holders 
all  being  forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  even 
electors,  and  the  office  seekers  forbid  by  shame 
and  honor  (if  amenable  to  such  sensations),  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  from  whom 
they  would  demand  pay  for  their  vote.  Jlr. 
Calhoun  continues : 

"  I  object,  then,  to  the  proposed  convention, 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  republi- 
can creed.  The  delegates  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  some  of  the  States,  not  by  the 
people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
State  conventions  en  masse,  compo.sed  of  dele- 
gates appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, by  county  or  district  conventions,  and 
in  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  again 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  individuals.  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion will  be  the  delegates  of  delegates ;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  succes- 
sive remove,  the  voice  of  the  people  will  become 
less  full  and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so 
faint  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible.  To 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  impossible  to  form  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calculated  to  annihilate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the 
government." 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  constitution  in  a  fair  election  by 
the  people  and  by  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  large 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  election 
through  electors,  the  large  States  had  the  ad 
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tant«p^,  ax  preontu.  iiiaM«a  of  [lulntinn 
which  woul'l  pivern  the  choirr:  in  tlK-  >  Urti'  . 
by  States  in  the  Hl)u^e  (if  Hcprisi'iitAlivt"!,  thr 
•mnll  Stales  had  tlie  a<lvnntn}:e,  an  the  m)ii>|i> 
voted  eiiunlly.  Tliis,  th<ii,  was  considend  » 
compromise.  The  lurjre  Stiitts  niakiii'.;  the  eleo-  | 
tion  when  they  were  united  :  wluu  not  united, 
making  the  nomination  of  three  (live  uHtlie  <ou- 
Ktitution  first  stood),  out  of  wliieh  the  States 
chose  one.  This  was  a  compromise  j  and  nil 
compromises  hhoidd  be  kept  when  foumled  in 
tho  ctrufturo  of  the  poverumcnt,  and  made  by 
its  founders.  Total  defertt  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  frustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
ronstitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  tlio  IIouso  choice  of  a  President,  was  seen 
in  tho  exercise  of  this  power  over  jiresidential 
nominations  by  Congress  caucuses,  before  their 
corruption  required  a  resort  to  conventions,  in- 
tended to  bo  the  absolute  reflex  of  the  popular 
will.     Of  this  Jlr.  Calhoun  says : 

"  Tho  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  tho  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  stronply  objected 
to  congressional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  that  they  never  could 
be  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  will 
bo  sufficient  to  name  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Others,  believing  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  practice, 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.  Among  thes.?,  I  rank  myself.  With 
that  object,  resolutions  w?re  introduced,  in  1828, 
in  tho  Senate  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the 
IIouso  by  Mr.  McDuflBe,  providing  for  districting 
the  State,  and  for  referring  tho  election  back  to 
tho  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  from  tho  two  highest  candidates.  The 
principle  which  governed  in  tho  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  tho  eventual  choice,  by  tho  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
tho  President  more  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  less  liable  to  corruption,  than  the  existing. 
They  (the  resolutions  of  McDuffie  and  Benton) 
received  the  general  support  of  tho  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  full 
equivalent  to  the  smaller  States." 

The  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
ilown  by  tho  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
parties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
<or  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  tho  people,  for 
incompat  bility  betAvcen  the  legislative  and  the 


••tW#  ftinrf  ■«,  f  >r  Witi  ■  m  ..rti.-*  at  the  «nn« 
..u.  t'T  t'-i^  ■■  '<4  llwlr  I)  will.  iiiKtead  of  r*'. 
rvxciitin);  '  ,.  of  their  constituent)*.  Mr.  Cn!' 
it«tta  eiMictu  '  in  p'lttinc  them  down,  hut  |>r<  • 
iVnwl  them  ;»  »iiiii'!r<d  tiiiKv;  ovt  r  l'>  the  iii- 
iri^iinir.jticulinK.  corrupt  nnd  packed  machinery 
into  which  tin-  ronvcntiom  had  so  rapiilly  de- 
ginerated. 

"And  here  let  lue  inM,  that  hm  olijot .  ,:inali!i» 
as  I  think  a  congressional  caiieiis  for tiomiiintin;: 
a  Presiilent,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  less  so  ttia'i 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  pro|«»sed.  Tli" 
former  had  imiced  many  tliinps  to  rvcommcii'i 
it.  Its  memlx'rs  consi>tin;;  of  senators  and  ii  - 
presentatives,  were  the  immcdlato  orj;ans  ol'  t!.e 

State  legislatures,  or  the  people  ;  were  rv>] >,- 

ble  to  ♦licni.  resjieetively, and  weiv  for  the  in>'»t 
nart,  of  higher  character,  standin^r,  and  talents, 
riiey  voted  jier  capita,  ami  what  is  very  im- 
portant, they  represented  i'uirly  tlio  idativo 
strength  of  the  party  in  their  respective  Stall  s. 
In  all  these  important  iiavticulars, itwas  all  Hint 
could  bo  desired  for  a  nominating  Ixxly.  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  tho  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  tlie 
peoiile  in  the  then  purer  days  of  the  repuhli<'. 
r,  acting  with  tienenil  .Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  lial'lc 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  palroiia;.e 
of  the  government — an  objection  far  more  ai>- 
plicable  to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one 
pioix)sed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Fin' 
however  was  it  from  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  1 
regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  there  must 
bo  an  intermediate  body  between  the  jwople  and 
tho  election,  unknown  to  tho  constitution,  it. 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  better  than 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressional  caucus  can  be 
devised." 

Mr.  Calhoun  considered  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  was  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  people :  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucuses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directly  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargain  and  sale,  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  popular  will.  One  respect  in  which  tluy 
iiad  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  was 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  full  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President,  which  could  either  give  no 
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vot<'  lit  all.  itr  a  tlivi<U-<l  oti«,  tt)  the  iioiniii&t^d 
I itii<lii|;il<-.  Ill  tliv  l>'riii)rrvNs  caiiciiM  tliiit  aiioinuly 
roiild  not  lin|i|icn.  Tlio  nieinlxTt  of  the  |Mirty 
iinty  vvitt'il ;  niiij  if  tluTC  wiTC  no  iih'IiiIktm  <ii  • 
pirty  from  iiStatf,  tlun'  wu."  no  vote  from  that 
State  in  the  caiicii.t:  if  a'liviilcd  repriHentatiun, 
•  in'ii  a  vote  acconliri';  to  the  <liviriioii.  Thin  was 
r:iir.  ninl  privenlcd  ii  iioiiiinatioii  Iniii^  iiiaile  by 
tlinsu  wlio  couM  do  iiotliin)^  in  tliu  election. 
Tiiis  olijection  to  the  convention  Hy«tein,  and  a 
|:i'i(.'VoiiM  one  it  Ih  u.'i  priictiHi'd,  lio  Hets  forth  in 
a  elenr  and  forcihle  point  of  view.     He  says  : 

"  F  liHvc  laid  flown  the  principle,  on  which  I 
ri'st  tlie  ohjection  in  miestion,  witli  iho  limita- 
tion, tliat  the  n-liitive  weight  of  the  States  mIiouIiI 
Ik-  maintained,  ninkinff  due  allowance  for  their 
ri'lutive  party  Rtren^th.  'J'he  propriety  of  the 
limitation  in  ho  aiipareiu,  that  Imt  a  few  words, 
ill  illustration,  will  he  rciiuired.  The  conven- 
tion is  a  party  c<pnventi<»n,  and  profesH'dly  in- 
tended to  lake  the  Henso  of  the  party,  which 
cannot  he  done  fairly,  if  States  having  hut  little 
pai'ty  strenfrth,  are  put  on  efjuality  with  those 
wi'.ich  have  much,  if  that  were  done,  the  result 
niifiht  be,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  party  from 
States  the  least  houikI,  jiolitically,  and  which 
could  pive  bnt  little  support  in  Congress,  mifrht 
select  the  candidate,  oud  make  the  President, 
n'jjainst  a  frreat  majority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
which  the  J'resident  and  his  administration 
would  have  to  rely  for  support.  All  this  is 
clearly  too  unfair  and  improper  to  be  denied. 
']  here  may  bo  a  great  difBcnlty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  bnt  I  do  not  feel  my- 
.«.if  called  upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or 
by  what  standard  the  relative  party  strenpth  of 
the  resficctive  States  shoidd  bo  determined ; 
perhaps  the  best  would  bo  their  relative  strenpth 
ill  Conpress  at  the  time.  In  laying  down  the 
principle,  I  added  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  i-eprescnted,  when  it  i.s  overlooked.  I 
.■.ee  no  provision  in  the  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it." 

The  objection  is  clearly  and  irresistibly 
shown :  the  remedy  ie  not  so  clear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  the  convention :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  State — its  general  party 
vote — and  its  probable  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision  ; 
but,  between  a  rule  which  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — votes  rcpresenimg  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  choose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  tho  nomination,  and  |ifi!i«pH  iroTiniinc 
It:  l>etwcen  the.**  two  extreniei)  tic  i  ^  h<i 
room  for  )tr«itation,  or  choice:  the  at.' ji  >i  uf 
some  rule  which  woulil  exclude  nolorii'Utiy  iiu- 
|)«teiit  votis,  U-comes essential  to  the  riplitsand 
safely  of  the  party,  and  ia  ptremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  principle  of  popular  reprisenta- 
tion.  'I  ho  danger  of  ceiitrulizinp  ilio  nomina- 
tion— (which,  HO  far  as  the  party  is  cor  erned,  is 
the  election) — in  the  hands  of  a  few  States,  by 
the  |irescnt  convention  mode  of  nomiimtiijn,  id 
ne.xt  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"  But,  in  order  to  realize  how  the  convention 
will  o|)crttte,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
combined  ell'ectsof  the  objections  which  I  have 
made.  Thu.s  viewed,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
convention  so  constituted,  tends  irresistibly  to 
centralization — centralization  of  the  control  over 
the  presidential  election  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  and  finally, 
in  political  managers,  otlice-holders,  and  otilce- 
seekers ;  or  to  express  it  dillerently,  in  that  |)or- 
tion  of  the  comnuuiity,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government,  in  c(mtradistinction  to 
the  great  mass,  who  ex|)ect  to  live  on  their  own 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  main- 
tain the  government;  antl  politically  speaking, 
emphatically  the  people.  That  such  would  be 
the  case,  may  lie  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it 
would  afford  the  means  to  some  six  or  seven 
Stales  lying  contiguous  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  to  control  the  nomination, 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  concentrating 
their  united  votes  in  the  convention.  Give 
them  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not 
long  lio  dormant.  AVhat  may  bo  done  by  com- 
bination, where  the  temptation  is  so  great,  will 
be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done.  To  combine  and 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  maxim,  wiiero 
power  is  concerned,  than  'divi'^c  una  con'juer.' 
Nothing  is  better  established,  than  Jba*  the  de- 
sire for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  th.' 
most  discordant  materials." 


After  showing  the  danger  of  centralizing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  show  the 
danger  of  a  still  more  fatal  and  corrupt  central- 
ization— that  of  throwing  the  nomination  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  office-holders  and 
oflice-s'eekers  —  professional  President-makers, 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  object  but  their 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  strong  man 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ac- 
complishing their  purposes  by  corrupt  combuia* 
tions,  fraudulent  contrivances,  and  direct  bribery 
Of  these  train-bands,  Mr.  Calhoun  says  • 
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''  Uiit  the  trndvDoy  to  ccntr»liiation  will  not 
•tiip  thiTf.  TItc  Ap|xiititnitiit  of  drtckrntci*  <'ii 
lii,i»»('  by  Stfttc  Cdnvfiition,  would  tend  nt  tho 
iwinp  fiiiif.  and  rvon  with  (jreat  foro'.  to  n«MitrnI- 
ize  till'  niiitrol  in  the  hnn<U  of  tlic  few,  who 
niitko  |Militi(-M  a  trade.  '1  he  litrtiiiT  the  i-onvi'U- 
tiuii  i*  ri'inovcd  fiuiii  t!n>  pfiiple,  tin-  Mwiro 
certainly  tin-  ronlnil  ovit  it  will  he  plac<'d  ii\ 
till'  hau'ls  of  the  intcriHtid  fow,  and  wlun  rt-- 
moved  tlirec  or  four  depreec,  as  Iium  Imtu  shown 
it  will  Ik-,  where  the  uppointnient  i»  by  Mate 
ciinventions  the  |)Ower  of  the  |M.'i)|ile  will  eease, 
nnd  the  (-eekers  of  Kxecutivc  lavor  will  U'eoine 
piipreiiic.  At  that  Hta^o,  an  m-tive,  trained  and 
combined  corps  will  Ixs  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  wholo  time  ami  attention  will  be  diieeted 
to  politicH.  Into  their  hands  the  ap|K)intineMts 
of  deU  jrates  in  all  the  stajres  will  fall,  ami  they 
will  take  special  care  that  none  but  tliemselres 
or  their  humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall 
be  n|)pointed.  The  centnd  and  State  conven- 
tions will  be  fdled  by  the  most  cxpcrii'nced  and 
ciiimin<r,  and  after  nonnnatinp;  tho  President, 
they  will  take  ^ood  care  to  divide  the  patronajie 
ami  oflices,  Iwth  of  the  general  and  State  pov- 
ermnents,  ainonj;  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents. IJut  why  say  wilt  ?  Is  it  not  alieaihj  the 
cane  7  Ilavo  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  conventions  being  lllled  by  ofllce  lioiders 
and  ofllce  seekers,  who,  after  making  the  nomi- 
nation, have  divided  the  orHces  in  the  State 
anion;?  themselves  and  their  partisan.'*,  and 
joined  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  otliccs  to  which  they  have  Ixen  respectively 
allotted  i  If  such  be  tho  case  in  tiie  infancy  of 
tfio  system,  it  nuist  end,  if  such  conventions 
should  become  tho  established  usage,  in  the 
President  nominating  his  successor.  AVhcn  it 
comes  to  that,  it  will  not  bo  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  tho  constitution." 

And  It  lias  come  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
example  in  1844 — ir.imediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Jlr.  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  convention  of  his  own,  composed 
of  oillco  holders  and  oillco  seekers.  Since  then 
the  example  has  been  pretty  well  followed ;  and 
now  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  convention  filled  with 
tho  mercenaries  in  oflBce,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  evil  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
corrected,  or  tho  6iective  franchise  abandoned. 
Conventions  must  be  reforn^d — that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  aid  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — purged  of  all  dele- 
gates forbid  by  the  constitution  to  bo  electors — 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery — 
and  brought  to  reflect  tho  will  of  tho  people ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Congress 


eauniMH,  and  tio  put  dowiu  Far  litter— a  thou* 
sand  time*  livtter — lu  let  the  conHiitiilion  work 
itNoourMe;  as  many  candiiiilcH  otlVr  f<>r  Pic-i> 
dent  an  pli'O.-^ ;  and  if  no  one  p'ts  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  then  the  Iloune  of  UepriMiiitu* 
ti\es  to  choose  one  from  the  thri'e  |ii);li<">(  I't 
the  list.  In  tliat  event,  the  pe"p!e  \>ould  Id 
the  nominating  body  :  they  would  present  tlio 
three,  out  of  which  their  representatives  woiiM 
be  obli;;ed  to  take  one.  This  would  l»e  a  nomi- 
nation by  tho  J'eoijlf,  and  an  election  by  the 
States, 

One  other  objection  to  tliese  <lepenerat<'  coii- 
ventions  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it 
became  since  he  made  his  address  a  proniinent 
one,  and  an  abuse  in  itKelf,  which  insures  suc- 
cess to  the  train-band  merwnaries  whose  profli- 
gato  practices  ho  so  ••  ull  describes.  This  is  tlio 
two-thirds  r'  ci.'  ed;  tho  rule   tliat 

recjuircs  a  VI    v  aiui<  of  the  convention 

to  make  n        ■  lliis   puts  it   in    the 

power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  majority, 
and  eniiblea  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  man:i;;e 
ail  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remembeinl 
that  many  arc  allowed — eveif  tho  delegates  of 
whole  States — to  vote  in  the  convention,  wiiieli 
can  give  no  vote  to  tho  party  at  tlio  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  bo  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituency  could  not  give  • 
sinde  electoral  vote. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:  SECKET  N'EGOTJATION 
PKESIDENTIAL  INTltlOUE :  SCHEMES  OF  Sl'ECU- 
LATION  AND  DISUNION. 

The  President's  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  1843-'44,  contained  an 
elaborated  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  in  the  secret, 
was  a  complete  mystification :  to  others,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
signs,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  protection  of  the  Union,  and  to 
make  her  cause  our  own.  A  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  presented 
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-)f  hoinnjreninlity  between  tliat  country  and  the 
Uiiitefl  States,  geoprnphically  and  otherwise; 
ukI  which  hoiiio{;cniality  wa-s  now  sufficient  to 
I  i>k  a  war  with  (ireat  IJritain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  nies.sa!!;e  squinted  at  war  witli  fiotli),  to  pet 
Texas  back,  altf.ou;:h  it  had  not  fjeen  suilicient 
when  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tyler  from  ganctioniiif;  the  cession — as  fie 
did  as  a  nienil)er  of  tlie  House  in  1820  in  votinp 
Hj;ainst  Mr.  Clay's  resofution,  disapproving  and 
c-ondenining  tnat  cession.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  production  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, covertly  conceived  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  features  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  tlie  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment. Acqtiisitions  of  territory  had  previously 
been  made  by  legislation,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819  ;  but  these  treaties  were  founded  upon 
legislative  acts — upon  the  consent  of  Congress 
previously  obtained — and  in  wliich  tlic  treaty- 
making  power  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
legislative  will.  This  previous  consent  and 
authorization  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained 
— on  the  contrary,  had  been  escliewed  and  ig- 
nored by  t!io  secrecy  with  wnich  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  tnen  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territory,  or  to 
make  its  rejec.:'.Mi  a  cause  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  the  election 
itself. 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foreign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
[personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — the  way  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  was  defeated — alto- 
[rethcr  present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
which  the  working  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  two  prominent  actors  in 
the  scheme  had  reversed  their  positions  since 
Texas  had  been  retroceded  to  Spain.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  in  favor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
r'le's  cabinet,  counselled  tlie  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  upper  half  of  the  great  proi 
vince  of  Ix)uisiana ;  and,  as  a  memln'r  of  tlie 
same  cal)inet,  counselled  the  retrocession  of 
Texas  to  Spain,  which  extinguished  all  th» 
slave  territory  south  of  the  compromise  line  • 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  extension, 
and  so  much  in  favor  of  extinguishing  slave 
t<'rritory  as  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  free  States, 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  tliose  States  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1824 — receiving 
vnore  of  their  votes  for  Vice-President  than  Mr. 
Idams  did  for  President.  After  the  failure  in 
1833  to  unite  the  slave  States  against  the  free 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  he  took  up  the 
slavery  agitation — pursuing  it  during  his  life, 
and  leaving  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  his  political  schoc  1 .  Mr.  Tyler  was  a 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  extinction  of 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  he  was  new  t  fol- 
lower in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  the 
province  which  was  then  given  away,  or  to  make 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  election,  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  scheme  had  been 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  above 
the  political  horizon ;  and  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Texas  annexation  movement  in  1844, 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  uncovered 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  through  its  long 
and  crooked  course :  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  tit  the  time  in  a 
speech  from  Senator  Benton. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIX. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TREATY:  FIRST  SPKECII  OF 
MR.  BENTON  AGAINST  IT:  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  President,  upon  our  call, 
sends  us  a  map  and  a  memoir  from  the  Topo- 
graphical bureau  to  show  the  Senate  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country  he  proposes  to  annex.  This 
r  umoir  is  explicit  in  presenting  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  in  its  whole  extent  as  a  boundary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Che  Texian  Congress  establishing 
its  boundaries.  The  boundaries  on  the  map 
conform  to  those  in  the  memoir :  each  takes  for 
the  western  limit  the  Rio  Grande  from  head  to 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  is 
copied  into  the*  margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the 
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opal,  and  the  actual,  Ixiundarios    at  the  pnmc 
time.     Fr<jni  all  this  it  results  fhat  the  treaty 
before  us,  besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
proper,  also  inrorporntcs  info  our  riiion  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kio   (Jraiide,  in  its  whole  extent 
from  its   head    spring    in  the  Sierra   Verde 
(Green  Mountain),  near  the  South  Pass  in  the 
]{ocky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  four  degrees  south  of  New  Orleans,  in 
latitude  20".   It  is  a  "  grand  and  solitary  ricei;" 
almost  witho\it   aflluents   or  tributaries.     Its 
source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  its 
outlet  in  the   clime  of   eternal  ilowers.    Its 
direct  course   is   1,200  miles ;   its  actual  nin 
about  2,000.    This  immense  river,  second  on 
our  continent  to  the  Mississippi  only,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
added  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  left  bank  to 
the  American  Union  !  and  that  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  for  the  7'c-annexation  of  i'exas !  Now, 
the  real  Texas  which  wo  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1810, 
never  approached  the  Rio  Grande  except  near 
its  mouth !   while  the  whole  upper  part  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great  part  of  it 
in  the  year  1G94 — just  one  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  first  saw  Texas  ! — all  this  upper  part 
was  then  formed  into  provinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  since.    These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  viceroyalty,  now  de- 
partments of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
for  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas.    Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new 
and  important    proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.    First :  there  is  the  department,  for- 
merly the  province  of  New  Mexico,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte — that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.    This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — is  populated — well  culti- 
vated— and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.    On 
its  left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
wo  propose  to  re-annex)  is,  first,  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  3  000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
liouse  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.    Then  comes  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital,  4,000  souls — then  Albuquerque,  6,000 
•ouls- then  some  scores  of  otlier  towns  and 


vilLipcs — all  more  or  less  iH'pnlatr'i,  ami  s'li* 
rounik'il  by  liinks  and  )iil<l-i.     Tin  ii  cuiiie  the 
departments  of  Chihualiua,  C'tmhiiiliv.  and  'la- 
miiulipns,  without  sottlciniiits  on  tlic  h'l't  hank 
of  the  river,  hut  orcnpyiiiK  the  rijrlit  bank,  mid 
c<munanding  the  left.     All  this— Uin.;  imris  if 
four  Mexican  di'partnimts — now  uinK-r   .Mexi- 
can governors  and  povcrnnients— i-;  in'iinaiiem- 
ly  reannexed  to  this  Union,  if  this   tnaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reannixeil   from   tin- 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejorted  by  rejecting 
the  treaty  !     The  one-half  of  the  department  "f 
New  Mexico,  with  its  rnpit."',  becomes  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  :  an  anple  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours:    a  part  of  the  department 
of  Coahuila,  not   populated  on  the  left   bank, 
which  we  take,  but  comm.indod  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican   authorities :    the  same  of 
Tamaulipas,   the   ancient   Nucvo  San  Tander 
(New  St,  Andrew),  and    which   covers  lioth 
sides  of  tlie  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hmi  • 
dred  miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power   and    possession   of   Mexico, 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas ;    these 
parts  of  four  States — those  towns  and  villages 
— these  people  and  territory — these  flocks  and 
herds — this  slice  of  the  reptiblic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  some  hundred 
broad — all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
clares it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !     IIo 
calls  it  Texas !  and  the  cutting  off  he  calls  re- 
annexation  I    Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tamajlipas) ;  and  the  civilized  world  may 
qualify  this  re-annexation  by  the  application 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet.     Demos- 
thenes advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  re-take  a  certain  city  ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.    Will  it 
be  equally  potent  with  us?   and  will  the  re, 
prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitimate  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace, 
and  friendship,  and  commerce  7    Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texian  force — witness  the 
disastrous  cxpetlitions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  FA 
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— Imvc  been  nwn  near  it  without  being  killed 
or  taken,  to  tlic  last  man  ? 

The  trv'aty,  in  all  that  relates  to  tho  boundary 
of  the  Uio  (j!  ramie,  is  an  act  of  unjiaralleled  out- 
rage on  Jlexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
Hand  miles  of  licr  territory  Avithout  a  word  of 
explanation  with  lier,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  to  whieh  she  is  no  party.  Our 
.Secretary  (if  Stjite  (Mr.  Calhoun)  in  his  letter 
to  tlic  United  States  charge  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  tho  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  tho  Mexican  minister  liad  withdrawn 
from  our  seat  of  government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage  ;  knew  it  was  war ;  and  proU'ercd  vol- 
imtecr  apologies  to  avert  tho  consequences 
which  ho  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message  of 
'Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  wc  have  ac- 
rjuired  a  title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  tho  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  with  which  tho  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  llussia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Europe  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  decla- 
ration the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  our 
citizens,  and  standing,  in  tho  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  tho  scat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our 
airavans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours ;  '^anta  Fe, 
the  capital  of  New  Alexico,  is  ours :  Governor 
Armijo  is  our  governor,  ond  subject  to  be  tried 
for  treason  if  he  docs  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  villages  arc  ours ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  into  American 
citizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  as  tho  President  invites  them  to  do, 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  tho  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  The  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President, 
fcnd  has  tho  right,  if  not  tho  duty,  to  gi  ":  him 
odvico  when  tho  occasion  requires  it.    1  there- 


fore propose,  as  an  additional  resolution,  appli« 
able  to  the  Uio  del  Xorto  boundary  only — the 
one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Secreta- 
ry's table — stamping  as  a  spoliation  this  seizure 
of  Mexican  territory — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  rise  a  Btep  . 
higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unveiling  tho  designs 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  our  adminibtra ' 
tion  in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  after  Texas. 
It  is  my  business  now  to  show  that  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  treaty-making 
power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  the  resiionsibility  of  a  senator — I  mean 
Ills  responsibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  his 
country  and  the  world — in  attributing  so  grave 
a  culpability  to  this  administration.  I  know 
the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  therefore  bo  careful  to  proceed  upon  safe 
and  solid  ground.  I  shall  say  nothing  but  upon 
proof — upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself — and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  cre- 
dence beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  proofs. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  to  the  mes- 
sages and  correspondence  which  the  President 
has  sent  us,  and  begin  with  the  message  of  the 
22d  of  April — tin-  one  which  communicated  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  That  message,  after  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinis- 
ter means  have  been  used — no  intrigue  set  on 
foot — to  procure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  tho 
annexation,  goes  on  to  show  exactly  tho  con- 
trary, and  to  betray  the  President's  design  to 
protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our  Union 
and  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect — namely,  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  our 
chargg  &t  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  19th  of 
April  post.  The  letter  has  been  already  refer* 
red  to,  and  will  be  only  read  now  in  the  sen- 
tence which  declares  that  the  treaty  has  been 
made  in  the  full  view  of  war !  for  that  alone 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence : 

"  It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of 
making  the  treaty)  in  full  view  of  all  possible 
consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  a 
hope  that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  causes 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  ui 
anxious  to  preserve  " 
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This  is  part  of  the  dcs|)atch  which  communi- 
fates  to  Mexico  the  fact  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation — that  treaty,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  declara- 
tions of  the  Mexican  povernmcnt  informed  our 
aiiministration,  during  its  negotiation,  would 
1 0  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  these  declarations, 
the  last  one  made  by  General  Almonte,  the 
Jlexican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  who  considered  the  previous  de- 
clarations as  threats.  General  Almonte  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  a  threat — repeats  his  assev- 
eration that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
case  in  which  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprise 
us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the 
Mexican  minister,  U.  >  letter  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary, of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
ing our  charge  to  inform  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifica- 
tion to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun  !  and  so 
indeed  it  has  !  and  as  much  to  our  astonishment 
as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans !  Who  among  us 
can  ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  march- 
ing and  the  sailing  orders  were  read  !  and  still 
more,  when  the  message  was  read  which  had 
set  the  army  and  navy  in  motion  ! 

These  orders  and  the  message,  after  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  have  not  yet  returned »  I  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  from  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message ;  and 
must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  begun ;  and 
begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
tlie  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate ! 
We  are  informed  of -a  squadron,  and  an  army 
of  ^'observation,'"  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report ;  and  to  communicate  with 
President  Houston  !  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
observation,  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident  to 
war  alone.  It  is  to  watch  the  enemy  !  and  can 
tiover  be  made  to  watch  a  friend!  Friends 
:aiinot  bo  watched  by  armed  men,  either  indi- 
ridiially  or  nationally,  without  open  enmity. 


Let  an  armed  man  take  a  posiii  >n  Ufoio  your 
door,  show  himsilf  to  your  faiiiily,  watch  ym 
movements,  and  remonstrate  witli  ymi,  and  re- 
port ujK)u  you,  if  ho  judjicd  yinir  iiiuvi'iiu'iits 
equivocal :  let  him  do  this,  and  w  hut  is  it  but 
an  act  of  hostility  and  of  outrajre  which  cvcrv 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law  of  (Jod  and 
man,  n-quire  you  to  resent  and  repulse  ?  'J'his 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  iiuliviiluiil ; 
still  more  with  nations,  and  wlieu  sqiiaili-oi;s 
and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie 
in  wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  cities, 
and  then  sec  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.  The  same  of  Mexico.  She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken  ;  all  our  citizens 
within  her  dominions  alien  enemies ;  their  com- 
merce to  be  instantly  mined,  and  themselves 
expelled  from  the  country.  This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  saves 
the  country.  We  arc  at  war  with  Mexic  i  now ; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  marching  and 
sailing  orders  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
they.  The  message  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  rejected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  President  is  to  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquired 
country  from  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.  According  to  this,  be- 
sides what  may  happen  at  ^'era  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Matamoros,  and  other  ports,  and  besides  what 
may  happen  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
the  Mexican  popuLtion  in  New  Mexico,  and 
GoTOrnor  Armijo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  interim,  Den  Mariano  Chaves,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitution- 
ahty,  is  fully  shown :  its  injustice  remains  to 
be  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in.  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  -violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be 
unjust.  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  We  are 
at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  dip* 
lomatic  relations  subsist  between  us,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  these  relOf 
tions  to  continue-.    We  want  a  country  whicia 
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was  once  ours,  but  which,  by  treoty,  we  liave 
acknowlfdprd  to  be  licrs.  That  country  has 
revolted.  Thus  far  it  liad  ina<lc  poo<l  its  revolt, 
and  not  a  floiil)t  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  pood  for  ever.  But  the  contest  is 
not  over.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and 
not  revoked,  strictly  observed  by  each  in  not 
firinff  a  pun.  though  inoperative  thus  far  in  the 
appointment  of  commi-ssioners  to  treat  for 
peace :  this  armistice,  only  determinable  upon 
notice,  Busi)end8  the  war.  Two  thousand  miles 
of  Texian  frontier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Jlexi- 
co,  and  all  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier 
have  signally  failed :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
iwditions  to  Micr  and  to  Santa  Fe.  We  ac- 
knowledge; the  right — the  moral  and  political 
right — of  ilexico  to  resubjugato  this  province,  if 
she  can.  We  dcclaic  our  neutrality :  we  pro- 
fess friendship:  we  proclaim  our  respect  for 
Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  wo  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  StateB,  and  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  Jlexico,  while  receiving  notice  from 
her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  domain.  AVe  want  the  country ;  but  in- 
Btcad  of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few 
mouths  for  the  events  which  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent— instead  of 
this  plaia  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  fu- 
rious haste  to  this  sime  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
volunteer  apologies,  of  deprecatory  excuses,  and 
of  an  offer  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  For- 
ty days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger 5  and  the  question  is,  will  he  bring  back 
the  consent?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made  !  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  fact  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  T'lat  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Calhoun,  of  the  I'i^Ui  of  April,  to  Mr. 


Benjamin  Green,  the  Unitcfl  States  chargi  in 
Mexico,  is  the  moHt  unfortunate  in  the  annals 
of  human  dijdomary  !  By  the  fairest  implica- 
tions, it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico, 
and  violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  !  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  previous 
consent — should  have  had  her  concurrence — 
that  v.o  have  injured  her  as  little  .ts  possible — 
and  that  wc  did  all  this  in  full  view  of  all  pos- 
sible consequences !  that  is  to  say,  in  full  view 
of  war !  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  wronged 
her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  excuse  for 
all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  power, 
which  designs  are  four  times  solemnly  disa- 
vowed, are  brought  forward  as  a  justification 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprehensible  ter- 
ror of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  "/;rec«oJta 
consent "  during  the  eight  months  that  the  ne- 
gotiation continued,  and  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  wc  had  a  minister  in  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  This 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfiirtunate  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrong, 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  a  confession  throughout, 
by  the  fairest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  confession  that  her  "  concurrence  " 
and  "  her  previous  consent "  were  necessary. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  such 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  dis- 
creditable to  our  government,  and  insulting  and 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle ;  and  we 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obvious  as 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  n 
because  it  is  geographically  appurtenant  to  our 
division  of  North  America,  essential  to  our  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  social  system,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
us  to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  or  to  sink  un- 
der the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  against  sacrificing  the 
country  when  it  was  thrown  away — and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  so  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  fury  to  get  it  back.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any  intru- 
sive European  power :  but  I  am  against  »11  dia> 
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Ifuiso  and  artifice — Ri^ainst  all  pretexts — and  es- 
|>ccially  apaiii.st  weak  and  groundless  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  Durt^elvcs,  oflensivo  to  others, 
too  thin  »nd  shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by 
every  Ix-holder,  and  merely  invented  to  cover 
unworthy  purposes.  I  am  against  the  inven- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forward  to  jus- 
tify tlic  secret  concoction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
gudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  bjfore  the  con- 
ventional nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  into  this  pretext,  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  evidence  alone  which  I  find 
upon  the  face  of  tho  papers,  regretting  that  the 
resolution  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
lution is  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  author  of  the  ^private 
letter''  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843 
(believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Upshur), 
and  giving  him  the  first  intelligence  of  the  (im- 
puted) British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  which  ^private  letter^  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  leading  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  following,  to  our 
charge  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  summoned  to 
appear  !>t  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  '  private  letter^  and  of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
all  questions,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  designs, 
intluences,  and  interc  s  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereof. 

*'  JiesolceU,  also,  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowledge  of  any,  or  all,  of  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquiry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  have  facts  and  good  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  are  engi^ed  in  a  transac- 
tion which  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  letters  themselves,  with  or  without  name, 
and,  it  may  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  are  not  the  evidence  on  which  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
before  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 


others  from  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  in- 
formation, should  not  Im>  exnniincil  at  our  Kiir. 
or  at  that  of  the  IIouw,  before  the  Senate  or 
Congress  cn>;aKes  in  the  .Mexi'nn  war.  I*, 
would  be  a  curious  inciiU-nt  in  the  'I'cxim  (iraiirt 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  lie  a  fact  that  the  whole 
annexation  scheme  wan  orjranizeil  In  fore  the 
reason  for  it  was  dixeoveretl  in  London  !  and 
if,  from  the  beginniu);,  the  abolition  (dot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  ovcrwlielin- 
inp  sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty 
days  before  the  nation-d  convention  at  Baltimore ' 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets  ;  but,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth  ;  anrl  shall  continue  to 
ask  for  it,  until  fully  obtained,  or  finally  denied. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  ]irivato  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  my  impressions  ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous,  let  them  be  oiluctd — if  correct, 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  tiie  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfactory  examination  might 
furnish,  I  limit  myself  to  the  information  which 
appeal's  upon  the  face  of  the  paiwrs— imperfect, 
defective,  di.<yointcd,aud  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  evidently  arc.  And  here  I  must 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
p-.ogress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — no  protocols — no  proposi- 
tions, or  counter-propositions — no  inside  view 
of  the  nasccni^  and  progressive  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessity  for  these  calls — th« 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered — and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  any  answer  at  all — be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re- 
solution, and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  our  charg<j  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first 
one,  BO  &r  as  we  are  {lermitted  to  sec,  that  be- 
gins the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
I  middle,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  upon  grounds  previously  well  con 
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•  i'lcred:  for  this  letter  of  the  8th  cf  Aupist, 
)8 13,  contains  cvory  n-n-son  on  which  the  whole 
nnnexation  nioTenicnt  has  hccn  defended,  or 
justified.  And,  here,  I  muHt  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said :  in  qnotinjt  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to  dis- 
criminate the  writer,  but  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  com- 
mand, and  having  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  ho  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Texian  "  immediate  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus : 

"Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

" '  I  learn  from  a  pourco  eutitledto  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  government.  That 
he  Jias  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
which  is,  that  there  shall  be  organized  a  com- 
pany in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
BulHcient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  you, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  tlie  payment  of  the 
interest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

"  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
m  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Ilcnce  I  have  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  bo  Iilr.  Dufi"  Green — a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
State — which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue — and  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  was 
sent  to  bring  back — who  is  the  putative  recipient 
of  the  Gilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destined  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity with  this  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  fact. 
Truly  this  "  inhabitant  of  Maryland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  aa 
ubiquitous  as  his  rdle  was  vicarious,  was  a  very 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot. 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen 
rlaborato  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
tlio  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  theix*,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 


and  other  injuries  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  to  incontinently  repnxluced,  and  Bc 
tenaciously  adherefl  to  ever  since. 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  L'nitcd  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  from  British 
domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  schemes 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duff"  (ircen.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  after- 
wards, and  until  after  the  most  extraordinary 
efibii«t  to  secure  annexation  had  been  made  by 
our  government,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirely 
mistaken  and  unfounded !  The  Brr.,ish  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  chargd 
in  London  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith),  both  of  whom 
were  referred  to  by  Jlr.  Green,  being  informed 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict  the  whole 
storj'  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Everett.  This  min- 
ister immediately  communicated  these  important 
contradictions  to  his  own  government,  and  we 
find  them  in  the  official  correspondence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the 
3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  November : 

(Here  was  read  Mr.  Everett's  account  of  his 
first  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on 
this  subject.) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett ;  it  is  frank  and 
friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
man  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  extinguish  more 
utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Great 
Britain ;  nothing  could  be  ^ore  satisfactory  and 
complete ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  acquit 
the  British  goverrr.ient  of  all  the  alarming  de- 
signs imputed  to  her.  It  was  enough ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  fhlness  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  American  government  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  topic  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  Norembe/,  again  disclaims  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  offensive  designs  im* 
pnted  to  his  government.  Mr.  Everett  thus  re  ' 
lates,  in  his  letter  cf  the  16th  of  November,  the 
substance  of  these  renewed  declarations ' 
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(Here  the  letter  givinor  an  aTonnt  of  the  sec- 
ond interview  was  read.) 

TluN,  twice,  in  three  days,  the  Rritish  minister 
fully,  fonnally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  con- 
tnidictid  tho  whole  storj'  upon  the  faith  of 
which  our  President  had  commenced  (so  far  as 
tho  papers  show  tho  commencement  of  it)  his 
immwiiatc  .inncxation  project,  as  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Great 
Britain !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an- 
other witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradi  t  his  story. 
This  was  tho  Texian  chargtS  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith)  :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
of  tho  ICth  of  November,  brought  his  contra- 
diction in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
recites  it : 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith ! 
and  the  story  of  Jlr.  Duff  Green,  which  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  tho  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted 
by  two  witnesses — tho  two  which  he  himself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  halt  or  pause  would  have  taken  place,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion, and  for  consulting  the  American  people, 
and  endeavoring  to  procure  tho  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than 
ever,  and  tho  administration  papers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusa- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  hi<;  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrep'vsentations,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  tho  American  government,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washington, 
took  tho  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  tho  United  States,  which  were  thus  per- 
scveringly  attributed  to  his  government.  This 
paper,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  ful- 
aess  of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretaiy  of  State  [Mr.  Cal- 
iiouk]  since  tho  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  dcsenes  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 


I  Jcct.    I  therefore,  quote  it    lit  full,  ainl  ifhall 
,  wad  it  at  length  in  the  ho'Iy   "f  niy    Fjictvli, 
Tlii^isit: 

(The  whole  letter  n-ad.) 
This  was  intended  to  stop  the  inisn-presentn- 
tions  which  were  circulated,  and  in  riprrect  the 
errors  of  tho  government  in  relation  to  fircut 
Britain  ami  Texa>;.  It  was  a  nitcrntion,  nnd 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alarming  designs  nttrihnted  to 
Great  Britain  and  by  means  of  which  a  Texas 
agit.ition  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  full  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  tho  Uiiion,  a  sjiecial  as- 
surance was  given  to  the  slavcholding  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  tho  truth  and  su'.fi- 
ciency  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  cannot  funiish  pfoof  to  the  contrnrj-. 
I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  mo  o  distinctly  and 
deeply  felt  by  every  senator : 

"  And  the  gorcrnmenta  of  the  slarehoidiii!^ 
Slates  maybe  assured,  that,  although  ire  shall 
not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuritig 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world, 
we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  (end  to  disturb  their 
internal  trunquilliiy,  or  thereby  to  affect  tk'. 
prosperity  of  the  American  Union." 

It  was  on  tl  0  2Cth  day  of  February  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman 
lost  his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  concluded  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April—  this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakcn- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  tho  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  Status,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
onr  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter :  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  controversy.  The  seo- 
retary  says 
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(Hero  the  p.irapnipli.H  wiif  rend,  and  the 
Senate  heard  with  an  much  amazement  aa  Mr. 
Pakenhnm  could  Iiave  done,  that  comparative 
statement  of  the  hime,  blind,  halt,  idiotic,  pau- 
per and  jail  ten:inti  of  the  free  and  the  slave 
blockH,  which  the  letter  to  the  Vritish  minister 
contained,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  slavery 
W08  their  best  condition.) 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty 
waa  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed 
upon,  60  fur  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in 
virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
letter  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  contradicted  as  that 
was  by  the  Tcxian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident  from  all  the 
papers  that  this  was  the  ciu«e.  The  attempt  to 
find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a  subsequent  pre- 
text for  what  had  previously  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed !  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April :  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
Iiam,  on  the  18th!  and  on  the  10th  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate!  having  been  delayed 
seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ex  post  facto  discovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  sent  in  with  the  treaty :  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakcnham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  April), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — to  wit :  on  the  29th  of  April ;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  bo  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
times  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Pakenhara,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
the  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extraot  from  this  letter ; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  can  write  till  ho  hears  from  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Calhoun's  ea:  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 
(It  was  read.) 

Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  will 
Christendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre- 
texted war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  application  to  the  conduct 
■^f  nat'ons  and  individuals :  what  will  this  civil- 


ized world,  this  Christian  world,  these  just  laws 
— what  will  they  all  Fay  that  our  government 
ought  to  have  done,  under  this  accumulation  of 
jiercmptory  denials  of  all  the  causfs  which  wo 
had  undertaken  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  for  our  ''  immediate  ^^  annexation  of 
Texa'J,  ond  war  with  Mexico?  Surely  these 
tribunals  will  say :  /V/v>7,  That  the  disavowals 
Hhould  hnvc  been  received  as  sufTlcicnt;  or 
Hfcondly,  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  true ;  or  Thirdly,  That  reasonable 
time  sliould  be  allowed  fur  looking  further  into 
their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  done: 
our  President  does  neither.  lie  concludes  the 
treaty — retains  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate 
— and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promise 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Archkr]  to  delay  all  action  upon 
it — not  to  take  it  up  for  forty  days — the  exact 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates  !  This  promise  was 
obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a  special  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her 
consent  to  the  treaty ;  ond  the  forty  days  was 
the  time  claimed  for  the  execution  of  his  errand, 
and  at  thr  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn with  the  required  consent.  Bad  luck 
again !  This  despatch  of  the  messenger,  and 
delay  for  his  return,  and  the  reasons  he  was 
understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered  for  the 
consent,  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  ob- 
tained, cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  ad- 
mission was  fatal !  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away !  This  was 
attempted  in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, admitting,  to  be  sure,  that  the  messenger 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Alexico  in 
relation  to  the  treaty ;  but  taking  a  fine  distinc- 
tion between  obtaining  her  consent  to  it,  and 
preventing  her  from  being  angry  at  it !  This 
message  will  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of 
others ;  I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  cannot' quote 
it  in  its  own  words.  But  the  substance  of  it 
was,  that  the  messenger  was  sent  to  prevent 
Mexico  from  going  to  war  with  us  on  account 
of  tho  treaty  I  as  if  there  was  any  difTerence 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  getting  her  not  to  dissent !  But,  here  again, 
more  bad  luck.  Besides  the  declarations  of  the 
chairman  of  Foreign  Ilelations,  showing  what 
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this  mrsflciiger  wa.s  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  furnished  to  us  of  which  lie  was  the 
bearer, and  which  shown  tlat  the  ^•concurrence  " 
of  Mexico  was  wanted,  and  tliat  apologies  are 
offered  for  not  obtaining  her  "prcvioua  con- 
tent."   But,  of  this  hereafter.     I  go  on  with 
the  current  of  evi-nt.**.    The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  day.s'  silence  upnu  it  was  demanded  of 
the  Senate.    Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days  ?    Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  the 
lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  liave  been  received,  and  a  fifth 
disavowal  arrived  from  Great  Britain !  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times   made,  and  not  received? 
Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
days  of  retjuired  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  precious  time  might  have  been 
turned  to  such  valuable  account  in  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  ?    Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  during  these  forty 
days  ?    Precisely  because  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  that 
time !  and  forty  days  would  give  time  for  the 
"  Texas  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag- 
ments all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied 
Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
furnishing  a  new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with 
gunpowder,  for  tho  presidential  chair.    This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document.    In  the  mean 
time,  all  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bn^  of  the 
Senate.    The  dctenuination  of  the  President  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  before  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  him — that  is  to 
say,  before  the  26th  of  February,  1844 :  the 
true  nature  of  the  messenger's  errand  to  Mexi- 
co, and  many  other  points,  now  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examina- 
tions, to  the  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasons  for  making 
the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion, had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
be  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting,  disproT- 
ing,  or  taking  time  to  consider  the  reiterated 
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disavowals  of  the  British  govininient,  the  nu'S- 
sengcr  to  Mexico  \n  char^c<l  with  our  luanilV^tc 
of  war  against  tliat  governniciit,  on  account  of 
tho  iinputcil  desifins  of  (ireat  liritnin,  and  ic 
which  they  are  all  asHiimed  to  Ih>  true  I  uiid  nut 
only  true,  but  fraught  with  such  suiMcii,  me. 
sistible.  Olid  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  I'liitod 
Statc.-i,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  i>f 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from  (ii-- 
structioii  but  by  tho  '^immediate"  annexation 
of  Texas.  Here  is  tho  letter.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged ;  and  though  referred  tc 
.several  times,  will  now  be  R'od  in  full.    Hear  it  • 

(The  letter  rcod.) 

This  letter  was  addres.sed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  tho  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green  ;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  tho  ending  of  this  ^^ immediata'^ 
annexation  scheme,  so  far  aa  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  father  and  "m — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  lar.gnape 
of  Gil  Bias,  "These  two  make  a  pair."  Tho 
letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
mits the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  oflers  to  fight 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  W^as  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  bo,  tragedy  of  crimes  !  Let 
us  analyze  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  tho  strongest  as- 
surances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  r.nd  of  our  regret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  apology,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  resentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  ^'•policy  adopted,"  and  the  ^'efforts 
made"  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  i;t  an  admission  that  we  have  done 
wha*  may  be  oflensivo  and  injurious  to  Mexico, 
not  on  account  of  bny  thing  she  has  done  to  us. 
but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  to 
J  vs.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-defence,  i* 
L'  invasion  of  the  homicidal  criminal's  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it.  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  arc  done  in  self-defence— 
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n  few  tliroiipli  insanity.  'J'ho  clioioo  of  the  de- 
(vncii  lic'H  iR'twot'ti  flictn.  nnd  it  is  often  a  niw 
(fiicHs  for  coiinsi'l  to  sny  wiiich  to  taki*.  And  so 
it  ini(jl>t  h«vo  been  in  tliin  case ;  and  innaiiity 
Would  have  liecn  iin  advantape  in  the  jilea,  hein(r 
more  honorable,  nnd  not  more  fal.xo. 

The  same  imraprnph  admits  tliat  tlio  United 
StnteH  lias  made  this  treaty  in  full  view  of  war 
with  Mexico  ;  for  the  words  "a/?  possible  con- 
si'i/iifiici'it"  taken  in  connection  with  the  rc- 
niaiuint;  words  of  the  st  ntencc,  and  with  General 
Almonte's  notice  filed  by  order  of  his  govern- 
nuMit  at  the  commencement  of  this  nepotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war !  nnd  tlint  to  be 
mndo  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
liOrd  Aberdeen  to  be  rond  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  bo  rend — not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Mexican  minister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  bo  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  have  pardoned 
ft  departure  from  eliquette  in  a  case  where  war 
was  impending,  nnd  where  the  object  was  to 
convince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  fight !  that 
wo  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  English  language,  to  a  minister 
whoso  language  is  Spanish  ;  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  minister 
will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most 
grara  admission.  It  is  a  confession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
;thai  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volun- 
teer an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  one  of  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000 
tsiles  of  Mexican  boimdary  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  ?  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  "Would  we  take 
2,000  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  presume  not.  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
i<lreat  Britain  and    Mexico  alike '2    why  not 


march  up  to  "  Fifty-Four  Forty  "  as  ronnige* 
onAy  as  we  march  upon  tho  iiio  <iinndo?  lk«- 
cauHc  Great  Britain  in  louerfiil,  and  Mexico 
weak — a  n  ri  which  may  fail  in  policy  ii« 
much  as  in  mornl-i.  Yes,  sir !  Boundary  will 
liavc  to  be  adjuHtod,  and  that  of  the  Bio  Grande; 
and  until  ndjusted,  we  shall  Imj  apprc8w>rs,  by 
our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed  Mexican 
territory  on  the  Bio  Grande. 

Tho  last  paragraph  is  tho  most  significant  of 
the  whole.  It  i.s  a  confe.ssion,  by  the  clearest 
inferences,  that  ur  whole  conduct  to  Mexico 
has  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she 
has  "  lights,''^  to  the  settlement  of  which  Mexico 
mu.st  be  a  party.  Tho  great  admissions  are,  the 
want  of  tho  concurrence  of  Mexico  r  the  want 
of  her  previous  con.scnt  to  this  treaty ;  its  ob- 
jectionablcncss  to  her ;  the  violation  of  her 
boundary ;  tho  "  rights  "  of  each,  and  of  course 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  of  secu- 
rity and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  the 
present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  was 
made,  was  an  unjust  war  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  w^ong  in  injuring  Alcxico, 
in  not  obtaining  her  con<  urrence ;  in  not  secur- 
ing her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  her  bound- 
ary ;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  case  where 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned ; 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  reason  given  to 
Mexico  for  treating  her  with  the  contempt  of  ti 
total  neglect  in  all  this  afiair  ?  And  here  strange 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This  negotiation  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  last.  We  had 
a  minister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  could  com- 
municate every  twenty  days.  Mexico  had  a 
minister  here,  with  whom  we  could  communi- 
cate every  hour  in  tho  day.  Then  why  not  con- 
sult Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Why  not  speak 
to  her  during  these  eight  months,  when  in  such 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwards,  and  so 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  she 
was  heard  from,  nnd  so  ready  to  volunteer  mil- 
liojB  to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  conciliate 
her  consent  ?  Why  this  haste  after  the  treaty, 
when  there  was  so  much  time  before  ?  It  was 
because  the  plan  required  the  '^bomb"  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  given  for  this  great  haste  afler  so 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  was  at  stake :  that  the  British  would 
abolish  slaverv  in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  United 
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States,  and  m  dislmy  the  irnion.     (iiviiip  to 
thi^  iinpiit/'d  dosipn,  for  tiie  f^akc  of  the  arv'i- 
nu-nt,  all  the  creilit  diii'  to  an  uiiconlradiftcti 
Bchuine,  and  still  it  ia  a  prt'iMistcroiis  cxrune  fur 
not  olitniiiing  tlic  proviou-i  coiiwnt  of  Mexico. 
It  tuniH  upon  tlic  iflca  tliat  this  aliolition  of 
nlavory  in  Texas  in  to  bo  sudden,  irrenistible,  ir- 
retrievable !  an<l  that  not  a  miiiuto  was  f  c  >e 
lost  in  averting  the  inipendin(?  ruin  !     ]L:t  this 
is  not  the  cose.     Aflmitting  what  is  charged — 
that  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  i>olicy,  and 
made  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texns,  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States — yet 
this  is  not  to  bo  done  by  force,  or  ninpic.     The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  tlie  head 
of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.     No 
gunpowder  plot,  like   that  intended  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   No  magic  wand  is  to  bo  waved  over  the 
land,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  homo  of  the  free. 
No  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  to  bo  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to 
send  them  all  whizzing,  by  a  wish,  ten  tliousand 
miles  through  the  air.    None  of  these  sudden, 
irrcsistiMo,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
to  be  folu'wed  by  Great  Britain.   She  wishes  to 
SCO.  slavery  abolished  in  Taxas,  as  elsewhere ; 
but  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
wholly  inoperative  without  worki  to  back  it: 
and  these  Great  Britain  denies.    She  denies  that 
she  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
ncccptable.    But  admit  it.    Admit  that  she  has 
now  done  what  she  never  did  before — denied 
her  design  !  admit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
to  confess  that  she  is  a  human  pow?c  and  has 
to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  people  and  of  na- 
tions— upon  ilexico,  Texas,  the  United  States, 
and  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
latter  countries.    She  has  to  work  by  moral 
means ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
and  will.    All  this  is  a  work  of  time— a  work 
of  years — the  work  of  a  generation  !    Slavery  is 
in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts, 
customs,  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  can- 
not be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  all.    And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
consult  Mexico  1  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
the  letter,  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
the  consultation,  and  that  without  disclosing 
what  these  circumstances  were  ?    It  was  last 
August  that  the  negotiation  began.     Was  there 


frar  that  Mexico  would  liJHrnif  Toxinn  nUtoh 
if  ^hc  fniiiid  out  the  tnafy  Kf'in-  it  \va.-i  made  1 
Alan  !  sir,  she  rrl'ii-fd  to  \\:a>'  fuiy  thin^  to  do 
with  thu  |i<-hi'iiie  !  (inut  itiitiiin  priipr*.M-d  t'l 
her  to  make  ('iii.in('i)mtii>n  iT  sIhvim  the  cnni!!- 
tioii  of  nrkno\vIi'<lffini:  Ti'xiiiii  iiii!r|MMii|riirv, 
She  utterly  refiisi-d  it  ;  and  of  tliin  our  govern- 
int'iit  was  otlic'ially  inl'nnnetl  by  tiie  Knrl  if 
.Vberdei-n.  .\o.  sir.  no  !  'J'here  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
undeisfand  ivason.  ami  could  ciiinprelicnd  tlio 
force  of  tlie  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  imminent  ihnt 
nothing  but  iiiniii'niiitf  niinexiitioii  could  save 
the  I'nitcfl  States  from  destnicdon.  But  iioiie 
such  arc  named,  or  ciin  Iw  named  ;  ami  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  was  to 
sit  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  niul  that 
is — a  wish — to  sec — slavery  alndished  in  Texas } 
and  she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes 
— TO  SEE — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  holil 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  smco  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave 
trade — and  since  the  large  elFusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advoaitcs  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
time  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time,  I  ttii:ik  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  wo 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  she  wishes — to  see — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

The  civilized  world  judges  the  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pre- 
texts :  the  former  are  respticted  when  true  and 
valid — the  latter  are  always  despi.sed  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  to 
examine  well  its  grounds  of  war.  before  it  begins 
one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify 
its  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.    Not  satis- 
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Hvil  of  riihcr  tlio  tnith  or  valulity  of  tiM  catiw 
for  (iiir  war  with  .Mvxictt,  in  th«  kII(>i;i>iI  iiil<  r 
IVriTicf  of  (in'iit  Ilritniii  in  T«'.xian  atfaim,  I  fiil 
inyxclf  IxMinil  tn  o|i|><)i<c  It,  ami  not  the  Icm  ht'- 
ciiiiHc  it  iH  (li'ciniMl  a  Htnall  war.  Our  couHtitii- 
tioti  knowM  no  (lidtTcncit  iM'twccn  warn.  Thu 
tlirlarution  of  all  wars  in  ({ivcu  to  Conj^rfSH — 
Hot  to  the  I'ri'Midcnt  and  Senate — niiieh  U-nh  to 
the  I'reHideiit  alone.  JtertideH,  a  war  in  an  un- 
|;<ivernatilu  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
iiito  what  |iro|M)rtion.H  even  a  Hinall  one  may  ex- 
|)and  I  esjifoially  when  tho  Interference  «)f  one 
lari;u  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britain  disavowH  (an<l  tliat  fonr  times 
over)  all  tho  desinns  upon  Texas  attributed  to 
her.  .She  disavows  every  thinj;.  I  believe  I  am 
as  jealous  of  tho  cncroochini;  and  domineering 
spirit  of  that  power,  as  any  reosonablo  mnu 
ought  to  be ;  Lut  these  disavowals  are  enough 
for  mo.  That  government  is  tor  nroud  to  lie  I 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  future  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  which  the  disavowal  im- 
plie!).  Its  fault  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— in  its  arrogance  in  avowing,  and  even 
overstating,  its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her 
style  1  I  repeat  it,  then,  tho  disavowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Tcxian  Independence, 
or  with  tho  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  it  until  I  see 
it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  countries !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  tho  case  of  the  Oregon — the 
claim  of  search — tho  claim  of  visitation — the 
claim  of  impressment — the  practice  of  liberating 
oar  fugitive^  and  criminal  slaves — tho  repetition 
of  the  Sclftlosser  invasion  of  our  territory  and 
mtinler  of  our  citizens — the  outrage  of  the 
C  nut,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Ilermosa 
Ciisos ! 

And  here,  without  regard  to  tho  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tei\tions  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very 
iwkward  circumstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  validity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves !  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  tho 
country,  between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery:  by 
tlie  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


\in,  by  the  majority  of  .Mr.  .Monnx-'n  rnbinot, 
who  Wire  .Sou' tjcru  men,  thin  Texnt,  and  a  hun 
dred  thousan<l  Nipiaio  miles  of  other  territory 
Ix'tween  the  iU<<l  Uiver  and  Arkannas,  were  dix 
memliered  from  our  I'nion,  and  added  to  Mexi- 
co, a  non-slaveholding  enipin>.     By  that  treaty 
of  IHI!),  slavery  was  actually  abolished  in  nil 
that  region  in  which  we  now  only  fear,  con- 
trary to  tho  evidence,  that  there  is  a  design  to 
abolish  it !  and  the  conflnes  of  a  non-slavehold- 
ing  empire  wero  then  actually  brought  to  tho 
boundaries  e**  Louisiana,  Arkansas,   and   Mis- 
souri I  the  exact  places  which  we  now  so  great- 
ly fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  non-slavc- 
holding  dominion.    All  this  I  o.\po>e<l  at  the 
time  tlio  tivaty  of  1811)  was  made,  and  pointwl 
out  as  one  of  tho  folli'js  .r  crimes,  of  that  unac 
countable  treaty;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  my 
place  here  to  absolvu  Mr.  Adams,  *he  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  tho  blame  which  1 
then  cast  upon  him.    Ills  responsible  statement 
on  tho  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
absolved  him  from  that  blume,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  miyority  of  Air.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.     On  seeing  the   report  of  his 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Adams,  through  a  senator 
from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye,  and  who  hears 
what  I  say  (looking  at  Mr.  Batks,  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  through  him  received  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  reported  speech,  that  ho  (Mr    Vdani.s) 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  to  yield 
our  truu  boundaries  in  that  quarter.    [Hcto  Mr. 
Bates  nodded  assent.]    8outhcnt  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-i>lavi' (holding  in 
1819.    Our  present  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  counselled  that 
treaty:  our  present  President  was  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  voting  against 
Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution.    They  did 
a  groat  mischief  then :  they  should  be  cautious 
not  to  err  again  in  the  vianiier  of  getting  it 
back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with 
Mexico — that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  unconsti- 
tutionally made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made — why 
these  marching  and  sailing  orders  have  been 
given — and  why  our  troops  and  ships,  as  squad- 
rons and  corps  of  observation,  are  now  in  the 
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(iiilf  of  Mfxii"r»,  wBtrhing  .>fi'xi<*an  ritic* ;  or  on  ' 
till'  Itt'd  Ilivcr,  wntcliihg  Alcxicnti  tioMirrii.  I 
have  not  told  tho  n-aMoim  fur  Ihiit  war.  and  wnr>  { 
like  movcmciitK,  nor  in  it  nercMiiiry  to  do  so. 
The  puii)o«'  of  till-  wholr  is  pluiii  and  obviouM. 
(t  \n  in  every  body'n  mouth.  It  is  in  the  air, 
and  wo  can  no  and  fi«l  if.  Mr.  TyU r  want"  to 
be  I'residint ;  oiid,  dilfinMit  from  the  |n'rfuiii('<l 
fop  of  SliaksiK-arc,  to  whom  tin-  cnull  of  gim- 
jiowdcr  was  so  ofH-nHive,  he  not  (»idy  wants  to 
mii'll  that  com|K)imd,  but  alno  to  smell  of  it. 
Ho  wantH  an  odor  of  the  "  villiinnuit  compound''^ 
upon  him.  Ho  has  boomo  iiifictcd  with  the 
modern  notion  that  gunpowdur  popularity  is 
tlio  passjwrt  to  tho  presidency ;  and  he  wants 
tliat  passport.  He  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  but 
lot  him  have  a  care.  From  tho  sublime  to  tho 
ridiculotts  there  is  but  a  stop;  and,  in  heroic 
imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
hero  missed,  tho  harlequin  appears ;  and  his.so8 
salute  tho  cars  which  wero  itching  for  applause. 
Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  tho  presidency 
when  ho  acted  tho  real,  not  the  mock  hero. 
He  staked  himself  for  his  country— did  nothing 
but  what  was  just  —  and  eschewed  intrigue. 
His  elevation  to  tho  presidency  was  the  net  of 
his  fellow-citizens — not  the  machination  of  hiin- 
lelf. 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

TEXAS  on   DISITNION:   SOUTHERN  CON VKNTION: 
MK.  IIENTONS  gl'KECH:  E.VTUA0T8. 

The  senator  from  Soutn  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
Duffle)  assumes  it  for  certain,  that  tho  great 
meeting  projected  for  Nashville  is  to  take  place: 
and  wishes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
lows in  tliat  great  gnthering :  and  I  on  my  part, 
would  w  wli  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Misery, 
says  the  j  roverb,  makes  strange  bedfellows :  and 
political  combinations  sometimes  make  them 
equally  strange.  Tho  fertile  imagination  of 
Burke  has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  one  of 
these  strange  eights ;  and  the  South  Carolina 
procession  at  Nashville  (if  nothing  occurs  to 
balk  it)  may  present  another.  Burke  has  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  picture  of  a  cluster  of  old  po- 
litical antagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  roiintryV  p>««»l  anil  lovn  of 
oltiiv  bad  KmotlxTrd  old  niiiino«itii's)— all  A<\\> 
ing  loLTther  in  oiu-  triirklo-U-d  :  to  u>e  bis  own 
laiigiia^o,  all  pi^'^'iiiu  top'lhiT  (tliiit  is,  lyitrr 
like  |ii;.'s.  hoiids  iind  tail-,  niid  as  many  to^i'th<  r) 
\\\  the  snmo  trucklo-lM'il ;  nnd  a  queer  pii'iiiii'  ho 
made  of  it  I  Hut  if  thing's  p)  on  as  pj-i  jrotoil 
hero,  ni'Vt  r  did  mi>ery,  or  poljtii-al  coiiiliiiiatiou, 
or  the  imagination  of  Iturko,  present  »w\\  it 
me(lK'y  of  iH-dfcllows  as  will  \n'  soon  at  Nash- 
villo.  All  ."^outh  Carolina  is  to  Ix'  tlure :  of 
course  (ler.tral  JarksKii  will  Ik*  thoD',  ami  will 
I)V  good  and  hospitable  to  all.  Ibit  lot  tliu 
tnivolloi>  tjikt*  caro  wlio  \:in'*  to  bod  to  liim. 
If  he  should  happon  to  Iind  old  tJiritf  disunion, 
disguised  as  Toxa.i  disunion,  lying  by  his  side  ! 
then  woe  to  the  haplosn  wijrht  that  has  stiuglit 
such  a  lo<lging.  Preservation  of  the  Federal 
I'niou  is  as  strong  in  tlio  old  Uoman's  hourt 
now  as  ever:  and  while,  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
gives all  that  is  jmst  (if  it  wero  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  under  new  names.  Texas  disunion 
will  be  to  him  the  sumo  a.s  tariff  disiuiion :  and 
if  ho  detects  a  Te.sas  disunionist  nestling  into 
his  bed,  I  say  again,  woo  to  the  luckless  wight ! 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  Iw  no  salvation.  The 
tiger  will  not  be  toothless — the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — nor  clawless  either.  Teet  h 
and  claws  ho  will  have,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them !  Not  only  skin  and  fur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  double-quick 
time  scampering  may  clear  that  bc<l !  I  shall 
not  lie  there :  even  if  the  scheme  goes  on  (which  I 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences)  ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
for  out  of  my  line,  it  would  be  to  have  a  view 
of  tho  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  tho 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
all  pigging  together  in  one  truckle-bed  at  Nash- 
ville. 

But  I  advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  every  thing.  The 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  was  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  tho  camel's  back  ?  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  put  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back?  Nullification  in  a  mountain 
Distinion  is  a  mountain  I  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
backs  ?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out.    The  time  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out 
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who  nc'itlier  fear  nor  cmint  consequences  when 
lliiir  comitry  is  in  dun^'t-r.  Nullification  and 
i!i.>iniion  arc  revived,  and  revived  under  circum- 
Ktanccs  which  menace  nioi-o  danger  than  ever, 
(■iiico  coupled  with  a  popular  question  which 
pives  to  the  plotters  the  honest  g\'ni])athies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.  I  liave  often  intimated 
it  Ix-fore,  but  now  pDclaim  it.  Disiniion  i.s  at 
the  bottom  of  this  lonj^-conccaled  Texas  machi- 
nation. Intri};ue  and  speculation  co-operate ; 
but  disunion  is  at  the  Ijottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  tlie  American  j)eoiile.  Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Uni'^n,  the  scheme  is  to 
^ret  the  South  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Californias 
(and  hence  tlie  secret  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  vision  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  and  for  this  consummation 
every  circumstance  lias  l>een  carefully  and  art- 
full}-  contrived.  A  secret  and  intriguing  nego- 
tiation, concealed  from  Congiess  and  the  jx'ople : 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  IJritain 
to  father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slavery 
correspondence  to  outrage  the  North:  war  with 
.Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest:  the  secret  compact 
with  the  Pi'esiilent  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  Anieric.iu  forces  to  his  command :  the  flagrant 
seizure  of  tlie  purse  and  the  sword :  the  contra- 
dictory and  preposterous  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  naval  movement  was  de- 
fended— all  these  announce  the  prepared  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  inside  view  of  the  treaty  betrays 
its  design.  The  whole  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  as  one  territory,  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  be  admitted  as  States,  when  we  all 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  new  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law  of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  void.  The  whole  to  be 
slave  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
ti  rande  there  may  be  a  great  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  framers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North.  What  else  could  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controversies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-admission  of  these  States?  Then  the 
plot  is  consummated :  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  sooner  than  the  Union  without  Texas 
(already  the  premonitory  choi-us  of  so  many 
resolves),  receives  its  practical  application  in  tlic 
Kcccssiou  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  'Aw 


rejected  Icxas.  Even  without  waiting  for  thi 
non-admission  of  the  States,  so  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  corres](ondencc,  se- 
cession and  confederation  with  the  foreign 
Texas  is  already  the  scheme  of  the  subaltern 
disunionists.  'J'he  subalterns,  charged  too  high 
by  their  chiefs,  are  nady  fortius  ;  but  the  more 
cunning  chiefs,  want  Texas  in  as  a  territory — in 
by  treaty — the  sniiieme  law  of  the  land — with 
a  void  promis''  for  admission  as  States.  Then 
non-admission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Union  ;  and  secession  and  conjunction  with 
her  becomes  the  riglitful  remedy.  This  is  the 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  blind  is  he  who. 
occupying  a  position  at  this  capitol,  does  not 
behold  it ! 

I  mention  socession  as  the  more  cunning 
method  of  dissolving  the  Union.  It  is  disunion, 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  less  palpable. 
Nullification  begat  it,  and  if  allowed  there  is  an 
end  to  the  Union.  For  a  few  States  to  secede, 
without  other  alliances,  would  only  put  the 
rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back  ;  but 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  upon,  the 
Union  would  have  to  go.  Many  persons  would 
secetJe  on  the  non-admission  of  Te.vian  States 
who  abhor  disunion  now.  To  avoid  all  these 
dangers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  puss  my 
bill !  which  gives  the  promise  of  Congress  for 
the  admission  of  the  new  States — neutralizes 
the  slave  question — avoids  Missouri  contro- 
versies— paciiies  Mexico — and  harmonizes  the 
Union. 

Tlie  senator  from  South  Carolina  complains 
that  I  have  been  arrogant  and  overbearing  in 
this  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  me.  So  far  as  this  reproach  is 
founded,  I  have  to  regret  it,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  I  may  be  in 
some  fault.  I  have,  indeed,  been  laboring  under 
deep  feeling ;  and  while  much  was  kept  down, 
something  may  have  escaped.  I  marked  the 
commencement  of  this  Texas  movement  long 
before  it  was  visible  to  the  public  eye ;  and  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  because  it  gave  tc 
the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of  the  mil- 
lions. I  saw  men  who  never  cared  a  straw 
about  Texas — one  of  whom  gave  it  away — an- 
other of  whom  voted  against  saving  it — and  all 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indifferent  while  the 
tri'.e  friends  of  tlie  sacrificod  country  were  labor 
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Ing  to  pet  it  back  :  I  saw  those  men  lay  thiir 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1(^12-' 13,  and  told  eviry 
jKTson  with  wliom  I  talked  every  step   they 
were  to  tike  in  it.    All  that  has  t4iken  j)lace,  I 
foretold:  all  that  ia  intended,  I  foresee.    The 
intrigue  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  drama:  the  dissolution  of  the   Union  the 
Becoud.    And  I,  who  hate  intrigue,  and  love  the 
Union,  can  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
unionists  with  wannth  and  indignation.    The 
oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  just  tcrnif  of  the 
criminal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  li'ies- 
tion  of  its  recovery  to  their  own  base  purjwscs, 
and  delayed  its  success  by  degrading  and  dis- 
gracing it.    A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  tliis  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  ISl'J,  I  nuist  be  allowed 
to  feel  indignant  at  seeing  Atlantic  politicians 
seizing  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers ;  but  I  have  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sacrificed  country.    I  have 
helped  to  reject  the  disimion  treaty ;  and  that 
obstacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bill  which  will  insure  tlio  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peace,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  exasperation  has  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
excited  in  every  Mexican  breast.    No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
Civil  treatment  and   consultation   beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her ;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insulting  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
mistice, secret  negotiations  with   Texas,  and 
sending  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment  which 
must  be  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Caesar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  Philippi.  I 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
It.  It  is  both  classic  and  just ;  for  as  Cojsar 
was  slain  for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  has 
been  this  treaty ;  and  as  the  BiK>ctre  appeared 
at  Philippi  on  the  side  of  the  ambitious  Antony 
•nd  the  hypocrite  Octavius,  and  against  the 


patriot  Bnitus,  so  would  the  gh"st  ut  \.'.'<s  |)00i 
treaty,  when  it  comes  to  niecl  nic,  a|>|H'ar  on  t!ie 
biilf  of  the  President  and  his  sci  ritary,  mul 
against  tlu-  man  who  was  striij:;:liii;;  t"  save  his 
country  from  their  lawlo.-s  (l('.-.i;_'n<.  I'.ut  luri' 
the  conipari.«on  must  stnp;  for  1  can  |ii(inii-f 
the  ghost  and  his  barkers  that  if  the  (i;;lit  i:oe,< 
against  me  at  this  new  Pliilipiti,  with  which  1 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Aim  riran 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  tho  enemies  ol'  Koiii;m 
liberty  triumphed  over  IJrutus  and  Cassius,  I 
shall  not  fall  upon  my  sword,  as  lirutus  diit, 
though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it  tlirou);h  my 
own  body;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — for  tht 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — not  with  words,  but  with 
iron — and  for  the  liearts  of  the  traitors  who  aj)- 
pear  in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  just.     Cuwar  was  rijiht- 
fully  killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country  ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  o!" 
Home.    That  work  was  done  by  the  proflijiute 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republio. 
There  were  no  more  elections.     Rotten  politi- 
cians had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Cncsar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to    her  warning  voice.     Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  rejiublic.     No  such  thing ! 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  factious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  matl  pursuit  after  office!  destroy- 
ing their  rivals  by  crime !  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes !  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.     From 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  could  bear  the  name.     Confederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  .sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes.    The 
people  had  no  choice :  and  long  before  the  timo 
of  Caesar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  the  name,  and  the  abuse.     Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  life  of  Coost  and  not  three 
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pages  before  tlio  croHsing  of  the  Kiibicon.  lie 
jjaintH  the  ruineil  state  of  tlie  tloctions — sliows 
that  all  elective  (government  was  f^oiie — that  the 
hereditary  form  had  become  a  necessar}'  relief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — ami  that  in 
Hiodsin;;  between  Pomi)cy  ami  Ca'sar,  many 
preferred  I*omj)ey,  not  becaut-o  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  ijecause  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  kinfi.  Kven  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Caesar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Ilubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  plundered 
Gaid,  to  be  poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popidar  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  taking  all  power  to  himself,  he 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  ui  contemplating  his  fate,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  politicians  had  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed the  republic,  before  he  camo  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  peojde.  And  why?  Because  the 
govcniinent  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Directory  a  majority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  confiden-H!  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  navo  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fail  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day,  for  disi)ensing  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  fails,  is  designed  to  accom- 
[ilish  this  great  purpose ;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  office 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  is  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  ccmtrivance  to  get  the  Southern  States  out 
jf  the  Union,  instead  of  getting  Tcxian  States 


into  it ;  and  is  among  the  most  unscrupulous 
intrigues  which  any  country  every  beheld.  But 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  how 
to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right.  Texas, 
which  the  '.. signers  prostrated  to  their  ambi- 
tions pnrpoPi'  (caring  nothing  about  it,  as  their 
past  lives  show),  will  bo  rescued  from  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  naturally, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the 
earth.  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  the 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  was  overthrown,  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  (»>minees  of  the  convention 
will  be  accepted  and  sustained :  and  as  for  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  will  be 
found  out  and  will  receive  theii'  reward ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  io  meet  them  at  Philippi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  bring  their  par- 
ricidal schesie  to  the  test  of  arms. 


CHA 


CXLl. 


TEXAS  OR  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN  THE  SOUTH:  SOUTIIEKN  CONVENTION 
I'KOI'OSED. 

The  secret  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  framed  with  a  double  aspect — one  looking 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  the 
separation  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  and 
the  nominating  convention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Tyler  standing  no  chance),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  many  of 
the  Southern  States — beginning  of  course  with 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  of  May  a  great 
meeting  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  a 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  district  of 
that  State,  to  combine  the  slave  States  in  a  con- 
vention to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texas, 
if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Union ; 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Congress 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  if  the  rejection  of  the  annexation  should 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  all  the 
speeches  and  resolves  turned  upon  the  original 
idea  in  the  Oihner  letter — that  of  British  al- 
liance with  Texas — the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  and  a 
San  Domingo    insurrection  of  slaves  in  the 
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Southern  i,'tates;  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
South  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  wsus  presented 
OS  the  only  moans  of  averting  these  dire  calami- 
ties. With  this  view,  and  as  giving  the  initia- 
tive to  the  movement,  tlicse  resolutions  wer 
adopted : 

"  Firnt :  To  call  ujjon  our  delegations  in  Ccr.- 
greas,  if  in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
lit  the  seat  of  govurnment,  to  wait  on  the  Texiau 
Minister,  and  remonstraie  with  him  against  any 
negotiation  with  other  powers,  until  tho  South- 
ern States  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

"  Second :  That  object  secured,  a  coiivention 
of  the  people  cf  each  State  should  be  promptly 
called,  to  deliberate  and  decide,  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
(■onventiun  of  the  slave  SlaUs,  ^•ith  ins* mo- 
tions to  carry  into  effect  the  behests  of  the 
people. 

^^  Third:  That  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States  by  delegations  from  each,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  should  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it ;  or,  if  the  Union  will  not 
accept  it,  then  ot annexing  Texas  to  the  South- 
ern States  ! 

"  Fourth :  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  bo  requested  ly  the  general  convention 
of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately ;  when,  the  final  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arranse  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union!" 

About  the  same  time  another  large  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  urge  thera  not  to  yield 
to  a  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyt  to 
other  alliances,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall 
be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union.  But  if — on  the  other  hand — we  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peacefully  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
then  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  world — that 
we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

"Besolved,  TV.;  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  corrcspond- 


enro,  to  consist  of  twonty-oiip,  t"  iiid  in  entry- 
ing  forward  tb''  cause  nf  Texius  annexation." 

In  the  Williamsburg  District  in  llie  wxmo 
State  another  large  mcokiiig  resolvid  : 

" Tlint  in  the  opinion  of  this  inootinsr,  tlio 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  I'nion  roc|uire 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  wo 
hold  it  to  bo  lx;tter  ami  more  to  tlio  intoiost 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwoslorn  portions  of 
this  confederacy  '  to  be  out  of  the  Union  witli 
Texas  tiian  in  it  without  her.' 

'•That  we  cordially  ajiprove  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Scv,tliorn  oorvontion  conijiostd 
of  dologatos  from  the  Soutlioni  and  Soutli- 
wcstorn  jjortivjis  of  this  confodoracy.  to  delil)e- 
rate  together,  and  aCopt  such  nua>ures  as  may 
LD.st  promote  the  great  object  of  annexation  j 
provided  such  annexation  is  not  jireviously 
brought  about  bj'  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
either  at  its  present  or  an  extra  session." 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4th  daj'  of  July  furnished 
occa.sion  for  the  display  of  sentiments  in  the 
i  1  of  toasts,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
tl  "ling  on  this  subject,  and  its  difl'usion,  more 
or  .  through  all  tl.  ^  Southern  States.  "  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,"  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Kich- 
mond,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Kitchie,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  "  There 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage  any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union."  The 
RiclKiiond  AVhig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it.  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  pronosed  in  the  resolves  of  many 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — was  still  more  formally  and 
energetically  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  towa  was  called,  which  protested 
against "  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee 
by  having  any  covention  held  there  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union,"  and  convoked  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  full  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  adopted  resolutions  worthy  of  the  State, 
worthy  of  the  home  of  General  Ja«^kscn, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  iv  it| 
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and  HO  ninple  ns  to  Htanfl  for  an  aiitlicntic 
history  of  that  attem])t  to  dissolve  tho  I'nion. 
Tlie  following  wore  tlic  resolves,  presented  by 
Dr.  John  .Shelhy : 

"  Wliertas,  a*  Revcul  public  mcetinps  recently 
held  in  tlie  Soutli,  resolutions  hiive  bt in  adopted 
nrtrin^  with  more  or  less  directness  tlu  assem- 
lilinp;  of  n  convention  of  States  friendly  to  the 
Immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  Nashville, 
some  time  in  AiiRUst  next;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  froni  the  resolutions  themselves  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  movers  in 
those  meetinfrs,  and  tlio  comments  of  public 
journals  friendly  to  them,  that  the  convention 
they  propose  to  liold  in  this  city  was.  contem- 
plated as  a  vieavs  touai-ds  an  end — that  end 
being  to  i)resent  deliberately  and  formally  the 
issue,  '  annexation  of  Texas  or  dii^solution  of 
this  Union.' 

"  And  whereas,  further,  it  is  manifested  by  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  iikelligence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  'v^  another  quarter  of  this  nation  who — in 
ileclaring  that '  the  oidy  true  issue  before  the 
South  siiould  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
So»ith  Carolinian,  th"';:'  organ  published  at  Co- 
lumbii,,,  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
reqtnsted  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  immediately, 
when  the  final  issue  shall  be  made  np,  and  the 
nltcrnative  distinctly  presented  to  the  free 
States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  caHily  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — are 
iniluenced  by  f-entimcnts  and  opinions  directly 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  to  our  national  Union — 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condemned,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  County,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  nnequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  here  involved,  we  are  happy 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  people  of  this  State. 

"  The  citizens  here  assembled  are  Te7ines- 
tieans ;  they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whetlier  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
cision, firmness,  and  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment to  our  glorious,  and,  we  trust,  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  its 
value  into  calculation. 

"Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
feeling.'!,  ngarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inter- 


est the  cirrumstancis  under  which  this  nc\» 
issue  may  be  ere  long  spnmg  upon  us.  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  higli  responsiliilitj 
to  his  country  impostd  on  every  American 
citizen,  in  the  language  of  the  imtiKtrtal  Wash- 
ington,'to  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of 
every  attempt  to  alienntc  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  jjarts,' 
we  hereby  adopt  and  make  known,  as  express- 
ing our  deliberate  sentiments,  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  never  have  inter- 
fered, p,nd  never  will  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  of  tho  parties  divided  on  the 
general  political  questions  of  the  daj',  and  while 
we  absolutely  repel  the  charge  of  designing  any 
such  interference  as  totally  unfounded  and  un- 
justifu^i  le,  yet  when  we  see  men  of  r.ny  party 
and  any  quarter  of  this  nation  announcing  as 
their  motto, '  Texas  or  Di.sunion,'  and  singling 
out  the  city  of  Nashville  as  a  place  of  general 
gathering,  in  order  to  give  formality  and  so- 
lemnity to  the  presentation  of  that  issue,  we 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  sacred  right,  but  our 
solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  we  now  do  protest, 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee, 
by  any  act  of  men  holding  within  its  borders  a 
convention  for  any  such  object. 

"  Jiesolced,  That  when  our  fellow-citizens  of 
any  State  come  hither  as  Americans,  loyal  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  received  and 
welcomed  by  xis  with  all  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality which  should  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  may  be 
our  differences  on  political  subjects ;  but  when 
they  avow  their  willingness  to  break  up  the  Union 
rather  than  fail  to  accomplish  a  favorite  object, 
we  feel  bound  to  tel'  them  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
concert  their  plans. 

"  Jiesolced,  That  we  entertain  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in 
which  this  cry  of  '  Texas  or  Disunion '  has 
been  raised,  feelings  of  fraternal  regard  and 
affection ;  that  wo  sincerely  lament  tho  exhibi- 
tion by  any  portion  of  them  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  urge  its  dissolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  innexation  with  Texas,  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  a 
returning  sense  of  wh?.t  is  due  to  themselves, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  Ameri- 
cp.ri  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
will  prevent  them  from  perseveri^ig  in  urging 
the  issue  they  have  proposed,'' 

The  energy  with  which  this  proposed  co'  .  en- 
tion  was  repulsed  from  Nashville  and  Richmond, 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  the 
States,  brought  the  movement  to  a  stand,  para- 
lyzed its  leaders,  and  suppressed  the  di.';  anion 
scheme  for  the  time  being — only  to  lie  in  wait 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
people  only  that  tliis  scheme  for  a  Southern 
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oonrention  with  a  view  to  the  secession  of  the  i 
flave  Stntc-i,  was  natter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  ia  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Uuffle  mentioned  it.  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
reply  from  Mr.  IJentnn— an  extract  from  which 
has  Ik-cu  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  wliicli. 
besides  s-ouie  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  failure  of  Hint 
attempt  to  get  np  a  <lisunion  convention,  also 
told  that  thu  design  of  the  secessionists  was  to 
extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Cali- 
fornias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war  by  which  California  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTER   CXLII. 

KEJECriON  OF  THF,  ANNKXATION  TKKATY:  I'KO- 
I'OSAL  OF  Mi:.  H^:NT0N•3  I'LAN. 

Thk  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  jjower  of 
the  administration  ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat,  ignominious  and  entire,  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it;  when 
it  would  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
have  ratified  it.    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagby,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Lewis,  AIcDuffie,  Seniple.  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Wal- 
ker, Woodbury. — 10. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen.  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  BcT-ton,  IJerrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Duyton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson, 
.tiangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Kilcs, 
Pcarce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tall- 
luadge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Wright. — 'io. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
bo  consummated  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico,  insults  '  J  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  constitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
ble in  itself,  and  had  been  the  unceasing  etTort 
•ji  statesmen  from  the  time  the  province  had 


l)een  retroocdod  to  Spain.  1  ho  tnafy  wn*  i 
wrong  and  criminal  way  of  doin.'  a  rivilit  thin^'. 
That  obstacle  removtij,  and  the  |iublic  tiiitid 
roused  and  attracteil  to  the  niilijt'ct,  dmitittT- 
estvd  men  who  liad  no  objtct  but  tlie  public 
good,  took  char;L'e  of  the  Rubjcct,  and  initiates! 
measures  to  eti'cct  the  annexalii  ^  in  an  iionov- 
able  and  constitutional  manner.  Willi  this  viiw 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  au- 
thorizing and  advising  the  Prisiilent  to  njx  n 
negotiations  witli  Mexico  anJ  Tixa.s  for  the  ad- 
ju.stment  of  boundaries  between  them,  and  thu 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  Stafo.«. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  ho  .said  : 

"The  return  of  Texas  to  our  T'nion,  and  nil 
the  dismembered  ferritoiy  of  1811(  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas  rise  wi'.hin  our  natural  limits,  and 
How  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wi.sh  to  get  it  ba<'k, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  an<l  honoi- — at  all  events 
without  unjust  war,  unconstitutionally  made,  on 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wihli  it  to 
come  back  without  sacrilieing  our  ttsulu  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  ns  «)n  account  of  tlio 
large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  e-^pe- 
cially  before  the  ci-ri'mcnccment  of  the  Tcxian 
revolution,  the  events  oi"  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeling  from  us,  and  reducetl  our  specie 
imports  from  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num to  one  million  and  a  half.  1  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatisfac- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  Union  as  po.'-siblo  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  beck 
without  a  shock  to  anv  part.  The  dilliculty 
now  is  in  tho  s'^pect  which  has  been  ])ut  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question  ; 
as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  tho  North, 
and  of  the  sb.veholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. This  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwi.sc  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  design  which  prompted  it.  Tho 
question  is  more  Western  tlian  Southern,  and 
as  mucb  free  as  slave.  The  territory  to  be  re- 
covered e:xtendH  to  the  latitude  of  .'!8'^  in  its 
north-east  corner,  and  to  latitude  4'2^  in  its 
north-west  comer.  One-half  of  '.t  will  lie  in  tho 
region  not  adapted  lo  slave  labor ;  and,  of  course 
when  regained,  will  be  fonned  into  non-slave- 
holding  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  the  question  is  neutralized :  it  is  as  much 
free  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted— 
regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union — that 
a  different  aspect  has  been  given  to  it.  I  am 
southern  by  my  birth — southern  in  my  affec- 
tions, interests,  and  connections— and  shall  abide 
tho  fate  of  tho  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  si'  .e.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  fate  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggres.sion  tipon  that  R|)ecics  of  j)roi)er'y, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  e:     te  a  San  Domiugu 
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Inmirrcctinn  amoiif^  iii.  I  hnvo  my  pyon  vrhh 
f)fxn  to  tlint  <iai)>rer,  and  fixed  on  the  laborn- 
tnrk'H  of  insnrrection,  both  in  Europe  nnd 
America;  bnt  I  must  sec  a  real  ca-i-c  of  (lanper 
h«(ore  I  take  tlic  alarm.  1  am  npainst  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I  will  renist  the 
intruKire  eflortn  of  those  whom  it  docs  not  oon- 
cern,  to  abolish  slavery  among  us ;  but  1  e"  ill 
not  engafco  in  Bchcmes  for  its  cztcnflion  i.ito 
rcpionH  where  it  was  never  known — into  the 
viilk-y  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
nlon^  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  a  slave  n  face  was  never  seen." 

Tho  whole  body  of  the  people,  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  )u  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  large  mass  tho  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  feelings  in  their  favor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  fienton  deemed  it  just  to  discrim- 
inate this  honest  mass  from  the  intriguers  wliu 
worked  only  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

"  A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  and  I,  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  f  om  tho  beginning,  believe  that 
I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  par 
triotic,  reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
pet  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next 
jear  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
unreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
For  the  former  part — the  great  mass — I  feel 
great  ref^pect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  part,  it  would  be  lost 
labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terested parties  have  no  oars ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  nm  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
the  present  morement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  only.  Annexation  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come  !  and 
when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van 
Burcn's  instructions  of  1829,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844.  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  be  received  is  geo- 

f;raphically  appurtenant  to  oiir  country,  and  po- 
itically,  commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  onr  institutionn. 
and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  n  si-cptt 
treaty  between  two  Pa-sidcnts,  but  as  a  ItL'is- 
latirc.  as  well  as  an  executive  measure — as  tho 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise. 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  lapse  of  her 
rights." 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  was  thus  ex- 
posed ! 

"  Our  administration,  i.,id  especially  the  ne- 
gotiator of  this  treaty,  has  been  endeavoring  t<i 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upon  the  slave 
(juestiji.  Senators  have  observed  this,  and 
have  remarked  upon  the  imi)rovidence  of  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  with  a  great  power  on  a  weak 
point,  and  in  which  we  should  be  in  the  wrong, 
nnd  have  tho  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
us,  a"d  see  divided  opinions  at  home;  and  doing 
this  when  we  have  several  great  questions  of 
.eal  difficulty  with  that  power,  in  any  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  right  on 
our  side,  good  wishes  from  other  nations,  and 
unity  among  ourselves.  Senators  have  re- 
marked this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of 
a  great  improvidence.  I  look  upon  it,  for  my 
part,  as  a  designed  conclusion,  and  as  calculated 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.  The  disunion 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  and  tho 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrument  to 
eflfect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slavery,  both  at  homo 
and  abroad,  becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slavery  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  oiuselves, 
and  all  the  miserable  correspondence  to  which 
that  Imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  by 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emulating 
Great  Britain  in  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliancv 
with  her  for  closing  the  markets  of  the  world 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Since  then 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  the 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  point,  which 
many  thought  so  improvident." 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  pan;;;raph  refer 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  which 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  American 
squadron  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
slave-trading  vessels:  a  stipulation  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  which 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  be  against  the 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  He  had  then  rejoined  the 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  be  taken  up 
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fis  the  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn ;  and,  in 
that  pros|>cct  of  l^'comlng  Pnsiik'nt  of  tho 
whole  Union,  had  suspemled  his  design  for  a 
separation,  ami  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
was  conciliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slaves  liberated  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  their  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  another,  and  even  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  the  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
»nce  oflensive  and  defensive  between  Great 
liritain  and  Texas  was  still  insisted  uiion  by 
tho  President,  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alarm  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  su'h  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
iiad  in  the  commerce  ant  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing: 

"  The  President  expresses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  alliance,  oflensive  and  defensive,  is 
to  be  formed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain, 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected !  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
heard  f^^,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  D  ake  *'.  bai^ain  ;  and  the  President  would 
Keom  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
*  that  instructions  h  <  already  been  given  by 
tho  Texian  governn  .  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
cniment  of  Great  Briiain  forthwith,  on  the  fail- 
ure (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  oflensive  and  de- 
fensive. Alliance  oflensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas!  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  see.  First, 
Texas  is  to  apply  for  this  honor :  ana  I,  who 
know  the  people  of  Texas,  and  know  them  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  and,  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  little 
friendly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
cause  against  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  alliance  oflensive  and  defensive,  is  a  bargain 
to  fight  each  other's  enemies — each  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength.  In  such  a  contract  with 
Texas,  Great  Britain  might  receive  a  contingent 
of  one  Texian  soldier  for  her  Afghanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  she  would  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
ions  of  silver  dollars  which  the  government  or 


the  merchantH  of  Great  Britain  now  annually 
draw  from  Mexico.     Such  would  be  the  vtWtX 
of  tlie  alliance  oHVnsivc  and  defenf*ive  which  our 
President  so  fully  lielieves  in— aiii'inutiiig,  n* 
he  says  his  belief  docs,  to  an  aUuost  entire  cer- 
tainty.    Incredible  and  absurd  !    Tlie  .Mexienii 
annual  supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  to 
'Jreat  Britain  tl»an  all  theTexases  in  the  worM. 
Besides  the  mercantile  8up|)ly,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this  trade  of  .silver 
duhars.    Instead  of  drawing  gold  fmm  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  New  World,  and  in  some  parts 
(»f  the  Old — instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  bullion  at  homo,  she  finds  tlic  silver  for 
these  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.     A  coin 
missary  of  purchases  at  $l(>,000  pe-r  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  !$4,000,  are  incessantly  eniployr.l  in 
these  purchases  and  shipments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  the 
forfeit.      l-.ies    any  one  suppose  that   Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Te:<'iau  alliance,  and 
tho  profit  upon  ner  small  trade,  would  make  an 
enemy  of  Mexico?  would  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver,  deprive  herself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  subject  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  foreign  service  of  her  nrniies 
and  navies  would  require?    The  snpjiosition  is 
incredible:  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fully 
believes." 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  yotmg 
and  growing  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrying  trade  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — were  presented  as  a  rea.son  why  wo 
should  cultivate  {icaco  with  her. 

"The  legal  state  between  the  United  States 
and  Jlexico  is  thai  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  abrogation  of  all  tieaties  between 
the  two  powers,  and  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  President ;  not  sufiicient  to  impede  for 
an  instant  his  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  tho 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  whoso 
eyes  are  large  enough  to  behold  the  extent  of 
the  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce !  The  richest  stream  which  tho 
world  beholds:  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its 
staple  article ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of 
every  thing,  changed,  to  be  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  I'e- 
quires  a  constant  foreign  supply ;  for  Mexico 
neither  has,  nor  can  have,  a  marine,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timber  deny  her  a  marine  now  and  for  ever 
This  country ,  exporting  what  we  want— (hard 
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money) — tnkinpr  pomctliinp  of  all  our  exports — 
ii>iii;jr  our  own  ships  to  fitcli  nnd  carry — lying 
III  our  door — with  many  inland  Btreanwof  trudo 
l-isidfs  the  preat  mnritiinc  strcnm  of  commerce 
— jioiirinp  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
nbie  mines  into  our  paper-money  country,  and 
lielpinp  MB  to  1)0  able  to  Ix^ar  its  depredations: 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
lis  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
the  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  even  the  treaty 
which  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagin;;ly  ac- 
knowledged with  the  coi  tcmptuous  prefix  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.    So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.    Now  let  us  look  to  this 
commeico  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
ciated and  repudiated  by  our  President :  let  us 
eec  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.     Be- 
fore the  indei)endence  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of 
mines  had  no  foreign  trade :  the  mother  country 
mo-iopolized  the  whole.    It  was  the  Spanish 
llesperides,  guarded  with  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous dragon's  care.  Mexican  Independence  was 
declared  at  Iguala,  in  the  year  1 821 .  In  that  year 
its  trade  with  tTie  United  States  began,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid  and  an  immense  de- 
velopment.   In  1821,  our  exports  to  Mexico 
were  about  ^100 COO;  our  imports  about  the 
double  of  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
year  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our  exports 
to  the  same  country  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Campeachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  $1,500,039;   and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.   Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  year, 
in  merchandise,  $5,014,819;  of  which  the  whole, 
except  about  $200,000  worth,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.    Our  specie  imports,  for  the 
same  j'ear,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Jlexican  trade  (and  that  without  count- 
ing the  inland  branches  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution — an 
event  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
prove,  under  many  aspects  I    And,  with  every 
sympathy  alive  in  favor  of  the  Texians,  and 
with  the  full  view  of  their  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  successful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  relations,  and  with 
them  our  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  second  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  great  American 
family." 

Political  and  social  considerations,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  collision  with  Mexico : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  j'ou  consid- 
rrations,  founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


and  pood  neighborhood,  for  preserving  not 
merely  peace,  but  poo<l-will  with  Mexico.  We 
ore  the  lirst — she  the  second  power  of  the  New 
World.  We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Anglfi- 
Saxon— she  at  the  head  of  the  South-Eiiropcnn 
race — but  vrc  all  come  fi-om  the  same  branch  of 
the  human  family — the  white  branch— which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the  Eouth, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Ameri- 
cas— to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  and  thv, 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  EurofKjan  K}>tcnis.  'i  ho  independence  of 
these  vanguards  from  their  metropolitan  ances- 
tors, was  in  the  natural  order  of  liuman  events ; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natural  right,  was  the 
privilege  and  pi.^rogutive  of  their  descent,  and 
education.  The  descendants  of  the  Enp.-ieih  be- 
came independent  first ;  those  of  the  Spaniards 
followed ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  na- 
tional existences,  were  greeted  with  applause, 
and  saluted  with  the  affection  of  brothers. 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  deference  and  an 
affection  for  us  fraternal  and  afiectii  g.  Though 
speaking  a  difl'ercnt  language,  professing  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  bred  in  a  different  system  of 
laws  ond  of  government,  and  guarded  from  all 
communication  with  us  for  centuries,  yet  they 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  framed  their 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  great 
elements  of  old  English  liberty — elections,  legis- 
latures, juries,  habeas  corpus,  face-to-face  trials, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants  ! — spread  all 
these  essentials  of  liberty  from  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent.  This  was  honorable  tc 
us,  and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  them, 
and  we  wished  to  cement  the  friendship  they 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  among  them, 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.  Concilia- 
tion, arising  from  justice  and  fairness,  was  our 
only  instrument  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  used 
by  all,  and  .lith  perfect  eflect.  Every  admin- 
istration— all  the  people — followed  the  same 
course ;  and,  until  this  day— until  the  present- 
administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  in- 
sult or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  South. 
Now  it  is  done.  Systematic  insult  has  been 
practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thour^and  miles  of 
incontestable  territory,  over  and  above  Texas, 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandestine  war,  and  lying  in  wait  to 
attack  the  innocent  by  lard  and  water,  has 
been  committed :  and  on  v  hom  1  The  second 
power  of  the  New  World  after  ourselves — the 
head  of  the  Spanish  branch — and  the  people  in 
whose  treatment  at  aur  hrnds  the  ftst  niJiy 
read  their  own.  Descended  iVom  the  proud  and 
brave  Castilian — as  proud  anc'  as  brave  now  as 
in  the  timo  of  Charles  the  I  ifth,  when  Spain 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  threatened  Europe 
with  universal  domination — these  young  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  outraged  with  inipinii(y 
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Broken  and  difiH-r-cd,  the  S[)aMioh  family  has 
lost  much  of  itM  [M>wer.  but  nothing  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chivalry,  and  its  scnsitiveiieM 
to  instdt. 

"The  hind  of  the  powers  of  the  N'ew  World 
— deferred  to  na  a  model  by  all — the  position 
of  the  United  States  was  grand,  and  its  vm-ntion 
noble.  It  was  culled  to  the  high  ta.sk  of  unit- 
ing tlic  American  nations  in  the  bondu  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  Bustnin  lilaTty.  They  arc 
all  republics,  and  she  the  cider  sister ;  and  it 
wna  her  business  to  preserve  harmony,  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  family  of  republics,  occu- 
pying the  whole  extent  of  the  New  World. 
Every  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
tlio  human  race  required  this  duty  at  our  hands. 
Liberty,  religion,  commerce,  science,  the  liberal 
and  the  useful  arts,  all  required  it ;  and,  until 
now,  we  had  acted  up  to  the  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
sad  descent  is  now  made ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  its  place,  and  its  charac- 
ter, and  ogain  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
friendly  head,  and  the  model  power  of  the  cor- 
don of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throughout  the  two  Americas.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
will  stand,  uncontcstedly,  amongst  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  acts  of  the  American 
Senate. 

"  The  bill  which  I  have  ofTered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  tlie  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
ciliates every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
OfT.  nee  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  ppvyided  against.  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  eventual- 
ly come  without  her  coi.^ent,  but  not  without 
having  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect.  The  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties— difficulties  at  homo  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home. 
AVhen  the  time  came  for  admitting  new  States 
under  the  treaty,  had  it  been  ratified,  then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  The  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would 
be  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  hero  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  us.  If  the  new  States 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
come  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  States  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  them :  and  then 
came  the  crisis  I  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  tc  this  result,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  beea  their  object ;  and  thus  a  near  period 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  Hap- 
pily, these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
the  present ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides the  way  of  obviating  them  for  ever,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  sure  of  f'e  annexa- 
tion." 


Thi.-<  bill,  J)y  n-ferriiig  the  quest  ion  of  nuriex- 
otion  to  the  Icgisliitivo  ntid  executive  nutliori 
ties  combined,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  r.-'..l  lerl  to  the  iiieii.sure  whidi  wns  iiilojit- 
c<l  by  CongrosH  at  the  eu  iiiug  cession,  iiud 
mnrretl  by  Mr,  Tyler's  assuming  to  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  ftilniiiiistriition, 
when,  forestalling  his  successor,  he  rejected  tlio 
clause  fur  iK-ncefiil  negotiations,  and  rushe<l  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volvefl  war  with  Jfexico. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  the  lobbies  of  the  chamlier 
were  crowded  with  speculators  in  Texas  scrip 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  flaims, 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  tlio  treaty, 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  M'.^xico,  to  bo 
followed  by  a  treaty  providing  for  tlieir  de- 
mands. They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansion,  all  the  public 
places,  and  kept  the  newspapers  in  theii'  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  false  accusations  agamst 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  prey.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  known  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  those 
speculators  ;  ond,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

"  liesnlced,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any 
provisions  are  necessary  in  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  whether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  speculations." 

The  resolve  was  not  ndojited,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  there  being  always 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  infusion  of  gentle 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usually  cast  the  balance  between  con- 
tending parties.  The  motion,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators ;  and  its  fate  did 
not  prevent  the  mover  from  ofiering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  well 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakcnham,  us  a  cause  for  making 
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the  trcnty  of  aiincxntion,  Imd  ])vvn  written  after 
tlie  trt-'uty  litul  litrii  rondiulcil  uml  tti)^tic(l  \ty 
tlic  iU';;oliiit'irs  ;  iiii'l  tli'm  fiict  wjus  clearly  di-- 
(liii'llilu  fiDin  till!  wlmle  proct'oditur,  us  wi'll  bh 
othiTwin'  known  t<j  Kotni'.  There  was  ctioii^ih 
to  sati.sfy  c-lo-o  olix-rvors  ;  Imt  tlio  iiians  wniit 
tlio  proof,  or  nil  oHir  to  prove ;  and  for  tlnir 
bent'llt,  -Mr.  Ilciiton  niovtd : 

"Also,  tliat  said  committee  l>e  inHtructod  to 
inquire  whctlier  liie  Texas  treaty  was  eoin- 
inenced  <ir  afiri'cd  upon  before  tlie  n'ceijit  of 
Lord  Ali«  rdi'cn's despateh of  DeoeiiilHT 20,  IHb'i, 
to  Mr.  Pakcnliam,  communicated  to  our  govtni- 
nient  in  February,  1844." 

This  nidtion  f*luircd  the  fate  of  the  former; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  [similar  movement  on 
another  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
sudden  cumniencenient  in  tiie  summer  of  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  "  extract "  from  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  the  "self- 
defence  "  measures  in  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  writer  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  lie  had  been  paid,  and  largely,  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
which  authorized  the  belief  that  ho  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  found.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  only  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate :  a 
view  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  supposition  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
liavo  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
nn  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  by  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

•'  Also,  that  it  bo  instructed  to  obtain,  if  jios- 
■ible,  the  '  pricate  letter '  from  London,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
per.s ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  facilitate  nil  there  inqiiiricf)  an  additionni 
resolve  pmpftced  to  clothe  the  committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  pvn»onn  and  pap«Tii — to 
take  ttntiniony  under  onih — and  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  all  mibJcctN  which  mhould  connect 
themselves  with  solllsh,  or  criminal  motivos  for 
the  ac({uiHitiun  of  Tex.iM.  And  all  these  inqui- 
ries, though  repulxed  in  the  Senate,  had  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  already  well  im- 
bued with  suspicions  and  beliefs  of  sinister  pro- 
ceedings, marked  with  an  exaggerated  demon- 
stration of  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTEIl    CXLIII. 

OKKOON  TEKniTOlJV;  CONVENTIONS  OF  19'.9  AND 
1S29:  JOINT  OCCITI'ATION :  ATTKMI'TED  NOTICE 
TO  TEUMINATE  IT. 

Thesf.  conventions  provided  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  the  countries  respectively  claimed  by 
Great  Bi-itain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America — that  of  1818  lim- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  years — that  of 
1828  extending  it  indefinitely  until  either  of  the 
two  powers  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  a 
desire  to  terminate  it.  Such  agreements  are 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difiScult  to  agree 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particular  privilege, 
or  duty.  They  are  seductive  to  the  negotiators 
because  they  postpone  an  inconvenient  ques- 
tion :  they  are  consolatory  to  each  part3',  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  get  rid  of  the 
obligation  when  it  pleases — a  consolation  al- 
ways delusive  to  one  of  the  parties :  for  the 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  batfies  it,  and  often  through 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  an  unfriendly  proceed- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
disadvantageous  often  sees  danger  m  change ; 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  legislative 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  large  per  centum  of 
easy  temperaments  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding 
questions,  putting  off  difiiculties,  and  suffering 
the  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  fiying  to 
those  they  know  not :  and  in  this  way  these 
temporary  agreements,  to  be  terminated  on  the 
notice  of  either  party,  generally  continue  longer 
than  either  party  dreamed  of  when  they  were 
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ouwli'.  Sn  it  uiLH  with  tluH  Ort'^'on  joint  occti- 
|ianry.  'I'lii-  lint  him  I  <r  tun  yciirs  :  not  U'in^ 
ulilu  to  narvii  upon  tin  yvnn  more,  the  ukuuI  di'- 
lii.sivo  ruHoun'u  wiih  fiilli'n  u|i(in:  luwl,  under  tli(> 
■vcon<l  joint  (x-cupation  liuiluiivmly  cuntinuLMl  in 
ojHTatiou  I'l.iirti'fn  yt'im.  Wi>ttrn  nunilKT*  of 
t-onfn"t'i*8  now  took  up  the  suhjott,  and  rnovwl 
the  Semite  toadvi>e  the  j;oviinnunt  to  fjive  the 
notice.  Mr.  Senijilc,  Hcniitor  fi-oin  Ulinoi.-*,  pro- 
posed the  motion :  it  was  «lel)ated  many  days — 
resisteil  hy  many  HjKalsers :  and  llnaily  dileat- 
ed.  It  was  llr»t  resisted  as  disconrteous  to 
(ircat  Britain — then  as  otfciisive  to  lier— liun 
as  caiise  of  war  on  her  side — llnaily,  as  actual 
war  on  onr  side — and  even  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.  This  latter  accusation  was  so  beri- 
uiisly  urged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  from 
one  of  the  senators  friendly  to  the  notice,  not 
so  much  in  exculpation  of  himself,  as  that  of  a 
friend  at  whom  the  imputation  was  levelled. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Brecse,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said : 

"His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accused  of  Injing  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy, 
having  no  other  ohjcct  than  the  involvinj;  us  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  said  with 
equal  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  dif- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  boundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
grave  an  acctisation  ?  None  other  than  that  ht 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
every  encronchmont,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  might.  He  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  British 
inlluencc,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
West,  and  the  ^Vcst  was  grateful  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle  ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  he  boldly  stood  forth  her  advo- 
cate. If  devotion  to  his  country,  then,  made 
him  a  conspirator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  commercial  in- 
terest became  seriously  alarmed,  and  looked 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  depression  in  our  foreign  trade.  In 
a  word,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
u  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  our  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
which  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  for  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  against  18.    The  yeas 

'♦Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
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n«»:by,  Benton,  IlrtfMo,  lluchnnnn,  rolquitt. 
Fairliclil,  Kullon.  Il»niuk':>ii.  Kin^',  Si'mi|<1i',  ">«'• 
vier,  ."^lurj:iuii,  Walkti.  \ViM>i|lmi\,  and  NS  iij;lit 
—  IH." 

"  Nws — Mi'«<r«.  AiiluT,  Harrow,  |t;itiM,  I'.ay- 
ard,  lierrien,  I'lioati,  Clayton,  Crittcinl.ii,  l>a_\' 
ton,  Kvans,  Fo.sti'r,  Haywood,  llti^i  r,  lliintin(:> 
ton,  •'arnn;;in,  tlniiii'inii,  Mr|>iilll<',  .^la:l^'Ulll, 
.Mirritk,  ^lilll^,  .Mon  luad,  i'ln  l|»,-i,  Itivi  s,  Mm- 
nions,  'I'allnindge,  rpliani,  Wliito,  and  WchkI. 
brid«e— J«." 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

I'KKSIDKNTIAI,  K.I.KrTIitN. 

Mr.  Jamts  Knox  I'oi.k,  and  Mr.  (!cor;;e  Mif- 
flin Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  shown,  for 
President  ami  Vice-President  by  the  diiiiocratic 
convention  :  Mr.  Calhoim  had  declined  to  sutler 
his  name  to  go  before  that  election  for  reasons 
which  he  published,  and  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
separate  convention  for  him,  entia'ly  failed : 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thank- 
fully accepted  it,  soon  withdrew,  and  without 
having  had  a  vice-presidential  candidate  on  his 
ticket.  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Clay  and  Jlr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candiilate.s, 
and  till)  canvass  was  conducted  without  those 
appeals  to  "hard  cider,  log-cabins,  and  coon- 
skins"  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  tliu 
whig  party  during  the  last  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  in- 
telligence. The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  largo  electoral  vote — 170  to 
105.  The  States  which  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis.sippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigaa 
Those  which  voted  tiie  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratic  candidate 
1,530,190:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,207,912 
This  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840 — large  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22,000  votes  more 
than  General  Harrison  did — aflbrding  good  evi- 
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ilcTirc  thnt  ho  would  litivp  hccn  cicctrd  if  ho  hnd 
lirt'ii  tlic  rniiiliiliitc  at  tli.it  tiiiif.  Tlic  ihmiio  in 
t\w  I'lcrtion  WBH  inniiily  tlic  piirty  oiif  of  whijf 
nii'l  <Ifinocrat,  tii'Mlilli>i|  liy  the  InrifT  and  Tcxiin 
i|iK'MtionH — Mr.  Clay  iK'inf;  ronHJiUTod  tlio  U-st 
icpn'si-ntativo  of  tlic  fnrnicr  intcrot,  Mr.  IVilk 
(if  tlio  latt«T. 

Tilt"  (linircnrc  in  llic  lU'Ctorul  voto  whh  lurj^ 
— ''i,') ;  in  tlu!  |)oiiiiliir  vote,  i\i)t  wo  ronNidiTablu  : 
aiiil  in  Hoino  of  the  States  (and  in  enough  of 
tin  m  to  havo  rcverwd  thi-  insuc),  tho  dinirfn.f 
in  favor  of  .Mr.  T'<ilk  ([iiito  Hniall,  and  dt'iK-ndcnt 
upon  causoH  independent  of  liimself  and  his 
pause.  Of  those  it  iH  sufUL-ient  to  mention  New 
^'ork.  Tlierc  the  popular  vote  was  ahout  five 
hundred  thousand :  the  difTorcncc  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  about  Ave  thousand :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  <'win(»  to  tho  nssociation  of 
Sfr.  Silas  Wright,  with  tho  canvass.  Kcfusing 
the  nomination  for  the  vife-presidency,  and  sce- 
iiiS  a  person  nominated  for  tho  presidency  by  a 
long  intrigue  at  tho  expense  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Van  Huron,  ho  suffered  himself  to  bo  persuaded 
to  quit  tho  Senate,  which  ho  liked,  to  becoinc 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Now 
York — a  place  to  which  ho  was  absolutely 
averse.  The  two  canvasses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one  ;  and  tho  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Wright  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enotigh  votes  to  make  the 
majority  tliat  gave  tho  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  voto  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
pai '  .1  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  for  tlio  good  of  the  cause,  ond 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Tho  electoral 
ivote  of  New  York  was  30,  which,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  being  taken  from  one  side  and  added 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
— being  seven  more  than»enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Jlr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Carolina  vote ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
pended upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits  :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done, 
*ioie  than  what  was  done ;  ond  to  save,  if  pos- 
sil)lc,  the  working  of  tho  government  in  the 
ihands  of  .the  people  whose  interests  and  sofcty 


depend  upon  Un  purity,  not  upon  itH  comij^ 
tions. 


C  II  APT  En    CXLV. 

AMKN'KMKNT  Of  TIIK  CdNSTITrTION  ;  Kf.MTIO.N 
OK  I'UK'^lIiKNT  A.SI)  ViCK-l'UfcalOK.NT :  MU. 
llKXroN'tt  I'LAS.        /, 

Mn.  IIknton  asked  the  leave  for  which  lie  had 
given  notice  on  WedneHday,  to  bring  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion of  tho  United  States  in  relation  to  tho  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  pre- 
faced his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  tho  prin- 
ciple and  details  of  tho  amendment  which  he 
proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  referring  to 
a  speech  which  iio  had  made  in  tho  year  1824, 
and  reproducing  it  for  tho  present  occasion,  can 
only  be  analyzed  in  thi.s  brief  notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  "  twenty 
years  ago  ! " — a  commencement  rather  equivo- 
cal, and  liable  to  dilferent  interpretations  in  tho 
minds  of  different  persons ;  for,  while  ho  might 
suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagacity  and 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
tho  present  disorders  of  the  state  in  the  reme- 
dies of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed  long 
since,  yd  others  might  understand  him  in  a 
diifercnt  character,  and  consider  him  as  belong- 
ing to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  long 
time,  had  learned  nothing,  ond  had  forgot 
nothing.  So  it  might  bo  now ;  for  ho  wos  en- 
deavoring to  revive  a  proposition  which  ho  hod 
mode  exactly  twenty  ycors  before,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  \\q  present  time 
eminently  propitious.  The  body  politic  was 
now  sick ;  ond  tho  patient,  in  his  agony,  might 
take  the  medicine  os  o  cure,  which  he  refused, 
when  well,  to  take  os  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  object  ond 
principle  of  his  amendment,  which  was,  to  dis- 
pense with  oil  intermediate  bodies  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  ond  to 
keep  the  election  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them  a  direct 
vote  for  the  mon  of  their  choice,  and  holding  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  in  tho 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  first  election  to  give  a 
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majority  to  nny  'mo.  Tlil'«  ww  t<»  do  away 
with  th<'  iiiiw  liiiuTV  "f  nil  inltriiu-diiire  iMtihen 
to  piiilc,  control,  or  diTi  at  tho  |Mi|nilar  choiif  ; 
whi'tlicr  a  (.'onpn--*  caiicim,  or  n  miti'inul  cnn- 
vciitioti,  to  dictiiti'  tin-  n-U'clioii  of  crtmlidftlcs  ; 
or  a  bodyofclirtors  t<>  rciTivonnd  deliver  tlieir 
voten ;  or  a  IIouso  of  HejinHentiilives  to  wiiic- 
tion  or  frustrate  tln'ir  <iioice. 

Mr.  H.  n|)oko  wannly  ami  deciiledly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  hi>t  proponitjon,  aHHiuniiiK  it 
as  a  fiUHlainental  tnith  to  which  '■    "o  wan  no 
exception,  llidt  tiht'ity  inmld  be  rvr  ■  I  by  pro- 
ri'i/(»iV  any  kinil  of  mihutitiite  for  pofuiiir 
flection  !  aBHertinf;  tliat  all  electionH  would  de- 
jrcnoratc  ii  o  fraud  and  violem-.i,  if  nny  inter- 
inetliate    uody   was    cotnMishcd   between    the 
voters  and  tho  object  of  their  choice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  bo  able  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  c'  ^ice.    Tli.    fundamental  trut.'i  ho 
Kupporteil  up»)n    arguments,  dra*  '»    from   the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  1  .^  nature  of 
man,  an<l  illustrated  by  exaraji:€/i  taken  from 
tlie  history  of  nil  eh      -e  governments  w,     U 
had  ever  existed,     lb)  she  wed  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  few  to  uisregard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  wherever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction   of 
the  popular  wilL     lie  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
governments,  both  an.ient  and  modern,  as  illus- 
(rntions  of  this  truth  ;  and  referred  to  the  period 
of  direct  voting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grand  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  tho  people 
annually  brought  forward  the  men  of  tlieir  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and  when 
those  I'Oj'le  went  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  i.n  1  produced  every  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — in  public  and  in  private  life — which 
the.!  exalted  them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes 
ciiem  lixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations, 
lie  believed  in  tho  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  but  they  must  have  fair  play — 
fair  play  at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
Dody  of  men. 

At  present  (he  said),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  frustrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  oiBcers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intarvention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 


theiiiPelvrK  and  ihcobjcft  of  thfirelmitv.    FirHl, 
at  the  be^riiMnntt  of  the  proi  t-^*,  in  the  tioiiiina- 
tioii  or   fell'  tiiiii    of  cikiiilidalen.     A    CoiiuTio'* 
i-nui'iiH  rurinerly,  and  a  national  (->inv('iiti<>ti  now 
);overii  and  rohlroi  tluit  nomination  ;  iknij  never 
litil,  uheii  they  cIhmis<',  to  find  pretextN  I'or  nub- 
Ktitiitini;  their  own  will  lor  that  of  the  people. 
Then  n  body  of  electorn.  to  receive  and  hold  tlio 
elerloral  Votes,  and  who,  it  <'annot  be  ibmhted, 
will  Hoon  be  cNperl  enoii(,di  to  find  ri'iison-t  fur  n 
Hiniilar  Mibhlitiition.     Then  tho  House  of  Ke|i- 
ri'sentatives  may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do   as  they  have  done  heretofon-,  and  set  the 
will  of  the  iH'ople  at  absolute   dellanee.     The 
reiiie<ly  for  all  this  w  the  direct  vote,  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  hi);hest.  if  tho 
first  one  failed.     This  would  operate  fairly  ami 
rightfully.     No  matter  how   many  candidat«s 
then  appeared  in  the  fli'ld.     If  any  one  olitained 
a  majority  of  the  wIkjIo  number  of  votes,  the 
popular  principle  was  satistii^d  :    the   majoi-ity 
had  prevailed,  and  acquiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.     If  no  one  obtained  the  majority, 
then  the  first  election  answered  tho  purpose  of 
a  nominotion — a  real  nomination  tiy  the  peojtle  5 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  hij,'hewt 
would  give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  jK-'ople. 
Mr.  B.  then  exposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  ns  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.    The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jercey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Ilayiic,  and  Mr.  11.  M.  John- 
son, and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  tho 
Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported.   Subsequent  experience  should  make  i( 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  tho 
people,  whose  rights  and  welfare  it  is  ii     ided 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts ;  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  each 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer ;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  tc 
receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for  such  ofiBce, 
and  to  count  one.  If  any  candidate  receives  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected ;  if  no  one  receives  such 
mnjoritj',  the  election  to  be  held  over  again  be- 
tween the  two  highest.    To  afford  time  for  these 
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rIoiiMe  elections,  when  Miey  Iwconie  necessary, 
tliu  lirst  one  is  propfjsed  to  l)e  lield  in  the  month 
of  Aupist — at  a  time  to  wliich  many  of  the 
State  elections  now  conforni,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  ma<le  to  conform — and  to  Ix)  held  on  the 
wimc  days  throughout  the  Union.  To  receive 
lliu  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Conpress  is 
ri<|uired  to  he  in  sestiion,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  if  a 
second  election  becomes  ncccssar}',  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  lirst  election,  becimsc  most  of  the  State 
elections  contiime  two  daj's :  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
issue  between  two  candidates.  To  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
contingencies,  that  of  an  equality  of  votes  be- 
tween the  two  ouididates — a  thing  which  cannot 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  from  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  while  preserving  the  principle 
which  should  prevail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  provided  that  the  can- 
didate, in  tlte  case  of  such  equality,  having  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  majority  of  the  States, 
shall  be  the  person  elected  President.  To  pro- 
\  itle  against  the  possibility  of  another  almost 
impossible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
eandidiites  having  the  highest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  first  election, 
by  an  equality  of  votes  between  several),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
— that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number 
of  votes — go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Such  arc  the  details  for  the  election  o.  Presi- 
dent :  they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
tirst  election  should  have  been  effective  for  the 
election  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, then,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  secondary  office  only,  the  present 
provision  of  the  constitution  should  prevail,  and 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  highest. 

Having  made  this  exposition  oi  the  principle 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  in  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  practicability  in  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections, 
preventing  intrigue,  fraud,  and  treachery,  either 


in  pnidinp  or  defeating  the  choice  of  the  people 
and  securing  to  our  free  institutions  a  chanct 
for  a  prolonged  and  virtuous  existence. 

Mr.  1).  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nomina 
ting  caucus  or  convention,  and  never  intended 
to  attend  one.  He  had  seen  the  last  Congress 
caucus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see  another, 
or  hear  of  another ;  ho  had  seen  the  national 
convention  of  1844,  and  never  wished  to  see  an- 
other. Ho  should  support  the  nominations  of 
the  last  convention ;  but  hojKsd  to  see  such  con- 
ventions rendered  unnecessary,  before  the  re- 
currence of  another  pres.aential  election. 

Mr.  B.  aftti  «n  extended  argument,  conclu-led 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  favor  his  pro- 
position, and  send  it  to  the  country.  His  only 
object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before  the  coun- 
try :  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect 
action  upon  it.  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constitution — one  by  Congress  pro- 
posing, and  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  the  other  b}'  a  na- 
tional convention  called  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  B.  began  with  the  first  mode :  he 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  every  thing  temporary  or  invidious 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  in  an 
important  point — referring  to  his  labors  twenty 
years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  motives — 
despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high  or  low — 
detesting  all  circumvention,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement— anxious  to  restore  our  elections  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — and  believing 
the  w^hole  body  of  the  people  to  be  the  only 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  well 
as  election  of  the  first  officers  of  the  republic, 
— he  confidently  submitted  his  proposition  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  asked  for  it  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  was  due  to  the 
gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  then  offered  his  amendment,  which 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  important 
proposition : 

^^  Jlesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liep- 
reseutatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  That  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  ^i  the  severa'. 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
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of  thrpo-fourtlm  of  tlip  States,  shail  bo  valiil  10 
nil  intents  and  purpo^t'n  as  part  of  tlu;  consti- 
tution : 

'•  That,  hereaftrr.  tho  Prosidont  and  Vico- 
Prosident  of  the  Initod  Stato«  KJiall  lie  rhoson 
by  the  people  of  tlio  rosptH-tivo  Stales,  in  thi' 
manner  following:  Kach  State  Khali  be  diviiled, 
by  the  legislature  f  hereof,  into  districts,  ecpial  in 
nunilicr  to  the  whole  number  of  semitors  and 
rejiroscntatives  to  which  such  State  miiy  be  on- 
titled  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the 
vaid  districts  to  Ije  conijiosed  of  contiguous  ter- 
lilory,  and  to  contain,  as  nearly  us  may  be,  an 
i^iual  number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  ropro- 
soiitcd  imder  the  constitution,  and  to  Ijc  laid  off, 
*'or  the  first  time,  immediately  after  tho  rotilica- 
tion  of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  tho 
session  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
IKtrtionmcnt  of  representatives  by  the  ('ongress 
of  the  United  States  ;  that,  on  the  first  Tluirs- 
day  in  August,  in  tho  year  1848,  and  on  the 
same  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  tho  citi- 
7.ens  of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications 
reiiuisito  for  electors  of  tho  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shail  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
and  the  jKjrson  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
\otes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in 
each  district,  shall  bo  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  which  fact  shall  be  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  governor  of  tho  State,  to  each  of 
tlie  senators  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and 
to  tho  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  sossior  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  every  fourth  year  there- 
after ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  b«  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
shall  be  President,  if  such  number  Ik;  equal  to 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ; 
but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a 
second  election  shall  bo  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu- 
ing, between  tho  persons  having  tho  two  highest 
numbers  for  the  office  of  President;  which 
second  election  shall  be  conducted,  tho  result 
certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  tho  first ;  and  tho  person  having 
the  greatest  numlwr  of  votes  for  President,  shall 
be  President.  But,  if  two  or  more  persons 
shall  have  received  the  greatest,  and  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  then 
the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  shall  be  President.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  t'f  votes  for  Vice-President, 


at  the  Hist  election,  shall  Ix-  Vic«'-Pro»idcnt,  if 
such  numlHT  U>  cfjual  to  n  mtjority  of  tlio 
tvhdle  lumibiT  of  \oti's  )riv(n  :  ami.  if  no  porsim 
have  such  iniijority,  tlicii  a  .tirninl  ili'ctinii  stmll 
take  I'laco  iH'tweeii  the  jktskiis  liavitii;  tlic  two 
hi>:hest  niimln-rs  on  the  smiu'  <lay  tluit  tin- 
second  election  is  held  for  Presjtleiit  ;  and  the 
person  having  the  highe.-;t  niiiiilier  "f  votes  fur 
Vice-President,  shall  lie  \'i(i-l'resi(lent.  I'lil 
if  there  shoulil  hapiH'ii  to  bo  an  eijuality  ot 
votes  lutween  tJie  jK^isons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  tiie 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  tlie  greatest  iimn- 
ber  of  States,  shall  be  \ice-Prosident.  Ihit 
when  a  second  election  shall  l>o  necessary  in  tlie 
case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  tiu' 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose 
a  Vico-1'iesident  in>m  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  niinibcrs  in  the  first  election,  as  is 
now  jirescribed  in  the  constitution." 


C  II  A  IT  Ell    CXLVI. 

THE  I'KKSinKNT  AM>  TIIE  SKNATK:  WANT  dP 
COXCOKI):  NUMKllOl'S  UIMKCTIONS  OF  NOM- 
INATIONS. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  without  a  party.  The  p.arty 
which  elected  him  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic party  refused  to  receive  him.  His  only 
resource  was  to  form  a  Tyler  party,  at  which 
he  made  but  little  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office;  and  whether 
successful  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  which  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant rejection  of  these  nominations,  and  tho 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  presidential  and  senatorial  op- 
pugnation  Which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  rejections  flew  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
— tho  same  nomination,  in  several  instances, 
being  three  times  rejected  in  the  same  day  (oii 
it  appears  on  the  journal),  but  within  the  same 
hour,  as  recollected  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus :  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were ; 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  liagby,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
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I'eiiton,  IJeirien,  ThoinoH  Cliiyton,  Conrad, 
CrafiH,  CritU-nden,  Graham,  lIciidcrRon,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Linn,  Mnn(;um,  Merrick,  Miller, 
>Foicluad,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smitli  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tapjian,  AViiitc.  This  vote 
wa.s  tiiiicn  after  dar!:  in  the  ni^ht  of  the  last  day 
of  tlie  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  attended  in  an 
ante-chamlx;rapi)ropriuted  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediately  sent  hack  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  the  same  office.  Ho  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
w  ilh  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  voted  for 
him.  Incontinently  the  priv.itc  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tyler  retunicd  with  another  rc-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  office ;  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
la.-t  trial  were,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker  and 
Cuthbert.  The  ID  who  voted  for  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDuflie,  Mclloberts,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  AValker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright.  The  message  containing 
tliis  .second  re-nomination  was  written  in  such 
liaste  and  flurry  that  half  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee was  left  out.  "I  nominate  Cashing  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,"  was  the  whole  message; 
but  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  as  it  wa.s,  without 
pending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  clerical 
niistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  notable  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
directors  in  the  time  of  the  "  war,"  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
made  the  report  against  President  Jackson  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldery),  who  had  been  rejected  for  reporting  to 
the  President,  at  his  request,  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  proceedings  of  the  bank  (such  as  were 
more  fully  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders)  ;  and  also  voted  against  the  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
re-nominations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.  The  flr.^t  rejec- 


tion was  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12 — the  second,  2C 
to  8— the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  in  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  rejection  of 
Mr.  Cushing.  The  j'cas  and  n.ays  in  the  first 
vote  were,  ye.is:  Messrs.  Arclier,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Choato,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton, 
King,  JleDuilie,  Sturpeon,  'J'allmad^e,  Walker. 
The  nays:  Jlessrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Clayton  (Thomas),  Conrad,  Crafts. 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, John  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum,  Jlerrick 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indi- 
ana, Sprague,  Tappan,  AVhite,  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  place  of  Lewis 
Ca-ss,  Esq.,  resigned. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  succession  of 
rejections  of  nominations  took  place.  Jlr. 
George  H.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotcntiaiy  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  had  been  commissioned 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  his  destina- 
tion, drawing  the  usual  outfit  a'^d  quarter's 
salary,  leaving  the  principal  part  behind,  bet 
upon  the  presidential  election.  He  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  Only  eight  members 
voted  for  his  confirmation  —  Messrs.  Breese, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Ilannegan,  King,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Walker.  He  had  been  nominated  in  the 
place  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  talent,  and  finished  manners ;  and 
eminently  fit  for  his  place.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  in  Mr.  Proffit,  intended  to  supersede  him, 
an)'  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  David  Ilenshaw,  of  JMassachusetts,  had 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  recess,  in  place  of  Mr.  Upshur,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  He  was  rejected — only 
eight  senators  voting  for  his  nomination :  they 
were :  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood, 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury.  The 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  in  the  recess  Secrctaiy 
at  War,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  John  C. 
Spcncc:  himself,  nominated  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
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the  phice  of  Smith  Thompson,  Esq.,  di'ccasetl, 
was  also  rejected — 20  to  21  votes.  Tlic  nega- 
tives were:  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Clioate, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans.  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Jarnagin, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morchead,  Pearce, 
Simmons,  Tappan,  Woodbridge. — Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
Goldsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. — Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  sfime  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China,  the  proceedings  on  wliich  have  not 
been  made  public. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

ME.  TYLEU'S  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  CONGUESS. 

Texas  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  have  the  effect,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasperating,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
ing Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  now  officially  what  he 
had  been  all  along  actually,  the  master  spirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  active  and  pow- 
erful, was  for  war  with  Alexico — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
would  follow  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
and  Texas  land,  now  worth  but  little,  would 
become  of  great  value.  Neither  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
Mr.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  active  supporters  were ;  and  these 
supporters  gave  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
movement  was  conducted ;  and  in  this  .spirit 
the  message,  in  all  that  related  to  the  point,  was 
conceived.    The  imperious  notiflcatioQ  given  at 


the  la.st  session  tt.  rca.se  the  war,  was  rejKateil 
with  equal  arrognnee,  and  with  un  inliuiation 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  Texas,  if  it  went  on.     Thus  : 

"In  my  last  nnnn.tl  message,  I  felt  it  t"  bf 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Conpress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  bus  so  long  existed  betwevu 
Mexico  and  Texas  ;  and  which,  since  the  lialtle 
of  San  Jacinto,  lias  consisted  altogitlior  of  pre- 
datory incursions,  attended  by  circunistannn 
revolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  1 
then  sai(l,  tliat,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  anil 
ineirectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  Wiw  time 
that  the  war  should  have  ceased." 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  iinother,  nor  would  such  have  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  except  from  her  inability 
to  help  herself,  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  acquisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  '•'  Mexico  has  no  right 
to  jeopard  the  pence  of  the  world,  by  vrging 
any  longer  a  iiseleas  and  fniitlens  content." 
Very  imperious  language  tiiat,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  government  effected  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  This  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  clandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armistice,  and  prevent  the  peace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making,  was  one 
of  the  most  revolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  tlie  Prgsident  recommended  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  act 
of  Congress,  to  be  passed  for  that  piwpose,  and 
under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  wliich  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States.  Thus, 
a  great  constitutional  point  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  that  mode  of  annexation  the  treaty- 
making  power — the  President  and  Senate — 
made  the  acquisition :  by  the  mode  now  recom- 
mended the  legislative  authority  was  to  dc  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  message  presents  noth- 
ing to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  upon  the  restoration  of  the  feder.'d 
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;iiri(iiry  to  what  lie  callfd  a  hoiiikI  Ht«tf,  l<iit 
(vliich  wax,  in  fact,  a  HoIiJ  state — for  it  had  )xi- 
ioiiu!  pold  and  nilver  ;  pad  his  equal  felicita- 
tionn  iijion  the  of|ualization  of  the  exchanprts 
(which-  had  nnvcr  been  unequal  between  those 
wlio  had  money  to  cxchanpre),  sajin;;  tliat  cx- 
chaiif;!'  waH  now  only  the  did'erence  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transportinf;  gold.  That  had  been  the 
rase  always  with  those  who  had  gold;  and  what 
had  been  ealleii  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
was  nothing  but  the  diflTerent  degrees  of  the 
depreciation  of  different  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
observed,  was  the  obvious  fact,  that  this  resto- 
nition  and  equalization  were  attained  without 
anj'  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescrib- 
ing for  four  years  !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — Fiscal  Corporations — Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
scribing for  four  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
cold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
currency  of  paper  monej'. 


CHAPTER    CXLVTII. 

LEr.iai.ATIVE  ADMIPSION   OF   TEXAS    INTO   TUB 
UNION  A8  A  STATK. 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Pepresentatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

•'  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  terri- 
tory properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
llio  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  following  guarantees : 

"  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
*>.5  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
|Overnments ;  and  the  constitution  thereof, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  trans- 
•iiitcd  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  !)ofore  Congress  for  its  final  action, 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1846. 

"  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the 
T'nion,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States  iiil 
public  edifices,  fortiticiitions,  barracks,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines, 
arms,  wrniainents.  and  all  other  property  aud 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  lielong- 
ing  to  said  rei)nblic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all 
the  public  fund.s,  debt",  taxes,  and  dues  of  every 
kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing 
said  republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within 
its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  pajment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas ; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  a.s 
said  St"^e  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  a.  I  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufScient  popula- 
tion, may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  said  State, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  may  be  fonued  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  tbirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  with  cr  without  slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited." 

To  understand  the  third,  and  last  clatise- 
of  this  resolve,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
which  retroceded  that  province  to  Spain,  were 
extended  north  across  the  Red  River,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  Arkansas  River;  and  following 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  38th,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  so  that 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes,  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  prohibiting  slavery 
Dorth  of  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  anomaly 
— slave  territory,  and  free  territory  within  the 
same  State ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress 
top'  >vide  for  each  accordingly :  and  it  was  done. 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  compromise 
line  might  become  free  or  slave  States  as  the 
inhabitants  should  decide:  the  States  to  bo 
<brmed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  it  were  to 
be  bound  by  the  compromise:  and  lest  any 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  in  conse- 
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quencc  of  Tex.i.s  having  born  under  a  foreijni 
dominion  since  the  line  was  e>tnblishod,  it  wa<< 
cxjiressly  re-enacted  l>y  this  clause  of  tlie  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  pncise  words  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  act.  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  provisions  in  respect  to  slavery,  tlu>  reso- 
lutions, after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  majority — 120  'o 
'.•7.    The  affirmatives  were  • 

"Archibald   IF.    ^rrington,   John   15.   Ashe, 
Archibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  II.  Bayly,  James 

E.  IJelser,  Benjamin  A.  Bidhick,  Edward  J. 
Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Julius 
W.  Blackwell.  Ciustavus  il.  Bower,  James  B. 
Bowlin,  Linn  Boyil,  Kicliard  Brodhead,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  jNIilton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Armistead  Burt,  George  Alfred 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Shepherd  Carey,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Cliapman,  AbsaJom 
II.  Chappellj  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  James  G.  Clinton. 
I  lowell  Cobb,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Crosq,  Alvan 
Cullom,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  W.  Da  .3,  John 
B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  James  Dellet,  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  George  C.  Dromgool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, Chesselden  Ellis,  Isaac  G.  Farlce,  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Richard  Frencli, 
George  Fuller,  William  II.  llammett,  Hugh  A. 
Haralson,  Samuel  Hays,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  George  W. 
Hopkins.  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  IIu- 
bard,  Wdliam  S.  Ilubbell,  James  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Jameson,  Cave  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  George  AV.  Jones,  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Alcee  La- 
branche,  Moses  G.  Leonard,  William  Lucas, 
John  II.  Lumnkin,  Lucius  Lyon,  William  C. 
AlcCauslen.  A\  uliam  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand,  Felix  G.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Jlc- 
Dowell,  James  J.  McKay,  James  Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E.  Morse,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, Willoughby  Newton,  Moses  Ncrris,  jr., 
Robert  Dale  Owen.  William  Parmen  ;er,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  John  Pettit,  Joseph  II.  Peyton, 
fclmery  D.  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  S.  Reid, 
James  H.  Relfe,  11.  Barnwell  Rhett,  John  Rit- 
ter,  Robert  W.  Roberts,  Jeremiah  Russell, 
Romulus  M.  Saunders,  William  T.  Senter, 
Thomas  II.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons,  Richard 

F.  Simpson,  John  Slidell,  John  T.  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  John  Stewart,  William 
II.  Styles,  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
Selah  B.  Strong,  George  Sykes.  William  Taylor, 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tucker,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Wentworth, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey,  Jacob  S.  Yost." 

Members  fVom  the  slave  and  free  States  voted 
for  these  resolutions,  and  thereby  asserted  the 
fight  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 


territories,  and  to  pmhiltit  or  jni  \eiit  it  as  thev 
pleasofi,  and  also  exercised  the  ri.tif  eaeli  wnV 
— forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  line.  ;ind  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  ."^tate  on  llie  otlier— ami  not 
or.ly  acknowledging  the  vali'lity  of  the  Miisouri 


[  compromise  lini",  l)Ut  ciiforeing  it  by  a  ne'.^ 
lenactmfil;  ami  witliout  tli's  ctiactnient  every 
one  si.'W  that  the  slavery  institution  woulil  come 
to  the  Arkaiis.as  I'.iver  in  latitude  .")',  and  ">(<. 
and  even  42  The  vote  was.  therefore,  nn  abo- 
lition of  the  institution  legally  existing  between 
these  two  lines,  and  done  in  the  furuial  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  wit!i  a  foreign 
State,  as  it  condition  of  its  adniis.-iion  into  tho 
Union.  One  hundred  and  twenty  nuinfuTS  of 
the  House  of  Rei>resenta(ives  voted  in  favor  of 
these  resolutions,  on<l  tlicreliy  both  ns-erted, 
and  exercised  the  power  fifC'ongi  ess  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  when  it  plc;l^ed:  f)f  the  07  voting  against 
tho  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  objection 
to  that  power.  Tho  resolutions  came  down  from 
the  Department  of  State,  and  corresponded  with 
tho  recommendation  in  tho  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  iU  concurrence,  this 
joint  resolution  found  a  leading  friend  in  thn 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  delighted 
with  every  part  of  it,  and  especially  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  lino  iu 
tho  part  where  it  might  otlierwise  have  been 
invalidated  by  tho  Texian  laws  ond  constitu- 
tion, and  which  thus  extinguislied  for  ever  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
sense  he  said : 

"  He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  H 
settled  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Mispouri  com- 
promise, by  fixing  a  line  within  whicli  slavery 
was  to  DC  in  future  confined.  That  controversy 
had  nearly  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  iu 
an  earlier  and  better  pcri(jd  of  our  history  j  but 
this  compromise,  should  it  Iks  now  re-estaljlished, 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country  could 
bo  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a  feverisn  excitement 
in  the  public  mind  ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  question  of  abolition ; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 
But  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
ever. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  ho  anticipated  no  time  v.  hen  the 
country  would  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  limits 
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heyoiiil  thu  Ilio  del  Xorte ;  and,  Ruch  tjcinf;  tho 
casi',  oti^rlit  any  friend  of  tlic  Union  to  desiiv  to 
Pi'c  tliis  qiu'stion  left  ofjon  any  lonper?  Woa 
it  desiraliie  apain  to  liavc  tho  AFIaBonri  <<ue8tion 
l>r()upht  iiomo  to  tho  pe»|il'>  to  ^nad  them  to 
fury?  That  question  >•■  twcit  th.  t"o  n;rcn: 
intiTt'stH  in  our  countr)  \u'A  b'  ■,.)  rvi  11  di-^cussei 
and  well  derided ;  and  ''run  t/'.  moment  Ms-. 
h.  had  set  down  his  fo(/t  on  iht  solid  proui.O 
then  effablishei,  and  tl'  r  ■  ha  \.  >  ild  '  !,  thu 
qii<'>ition  stand  fir  ever.  '^VIjo  culd  .'.oiaplaia 
of  ihc  f    ms  of  shut  coinpn  mise? 

'■U  WHS  then  .ailed  th r  north  of  3G°  80' 
Mavery  i-liou]  J  be  for ,  t  prohibited.  The  panic 
lino  ".v.iK  rixcd  upon  in  the  resolutions  recently 
received  Ihim  the  House  of  lie]  esentativrs,  »<o\r 
before  ub.  Tho  'ill  fro':!  tho  llouso  i\,r  Ihe  es- 
tJiblishmc  i,f  of  a  territorial  atovernment  in  Oixr 
pon  excluded  sla.'er]'  altogether  IVom  that  vust 
country.  IIow  sain  \iere  tht  fears  n  rtained 
in  some  tjuartcr.^  of  tii«  counts  v  that  liie  slave- 
holding  States  would  e\cr  br-  aijJo  to  control  the 
Union!  Wliil(?.  on  the  other  hand,  tho  fears 
entertained  in  tlie  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  nltimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  wer>i 
not  less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the 
compromi.se  line  of  S(P  30'  the  States  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  applyiis;.*  to  come  into  tho  Union 
were  left  to  decide  fo'  themselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  v  ithin  their  limi  s  or  not. 
And  under  this  free  fM?rmission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  Clay  (in  his  l<'ttcr  on  the  subject  of 
annexation),  that  if  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  States,  two  only  of  them  would  be 
slaveholdinjr,  and  three  Iree  States.  The  de- 
scendants of  torrid  Africa  delighted  in  the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burniiig  sun ;  they  basked 
and  rejoiced  in  a  degree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.  The  low- 
lands of  Texa.s,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  was  the 
natural  region  for  the  slave.  But  north  of  San 
•Vntonio,  where  tho  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  cattle,  the 
climate  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  white  man 
of  the  North ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texian 
States  would  be  free  States — certainly  they 
would  be  60,  if  they  but  willed  it.  Mr.  B. 
was  willing  to  leave  that  question  to  themselves, 
Bs  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Ho  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  result.  With 
that  feature  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  ho  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever 
bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  made  a  condition  iu  it." 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vico  that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  his  long  devo- 
tion to  the  Jlissouri  compromise  by  celebrating 
Its  re-enactment  where  it  had  been  abrogated, 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on 


which  the  Union  rested,  and  invoking  a  pcr}i» 
tuityof  duration  for  it. 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  tho  IIousc, 
would  make  the  admission  a  legislative  act,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Senate 
that  was  only  a  step  in  tho  right  direction :  an- 
V  dicr  in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken:  and 
ia' was  to  combine  tho  treaty-making  power 
^..thit — the  Congress  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  question,  and  the  Presidsnt  and  Senate, 
finishing  it  by  treaty,  as  done  in  the  coo  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  AVith  this  view  Mr. 
"'enton  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  commissioners 
1 1  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  as  to 
authorize  aegotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  same 
time,  and  get  her  acquiescence  to  tho  alienation 
in  tho  settlement  of  boundaries  with  her.  His 
bill  was  in  these  terms : 

"  That  a  State,  to  bo  formed  out  of  the  pre- 
sent republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in 
Congress  until  tho  next  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  aa  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  tho 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  government  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

"Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and  ces* 
sion,  either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may 
direct." 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"I'  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  bill 
which  he  had  previously  offered,  with  tho 
omission  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  induced  to 
omit  all  those  conditions  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  upon  them,  and  because  it  was 
now  clear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  execution  of  it  must  de- 
volve upon  the  new  President,  who  had  been  just 
elected  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this  object- 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  willing 
to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and  conditions  to 
his  untrammelled  discretion,  certain  that  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  the  success 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  peace  and  honor  of  the  country. 

"  The  occasion  is  an  extraordinaiy  one,  and 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  volun- 
tary union  of  two  independent  nations  is  a  ran 
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occurrence,  and  in  wortliy  to  bo  attended  by 
every  cireuinctcnce  which  lends  it  dignity,  pro- 
motes  its   success,  niul  makes   it   satisfactory. 
When  Eiiv!and  and  Scutiand  were  united,  nt  tlie 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  no  less  than 
thirty-one   commissioners    were    employe<l   to 
njrroe  upon  the  terms;    and  the   terms  they 
njrri'ed  >i|K)n  received  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  ttie  two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a 
union  which  hud  been  in  vain  attempted  for  one 
hundred  years.      Kxtruordinary  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  luive  several  times  been  re- 
sorte<l  to  in  our  own  country,  and  always  with 
public  approbation,  whether  successful  or  not. 
The  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  (!«rrv,  and 
JMnckney  to  the  French  directory  in  17'J8 :  Mr. 
Jellerson  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  French  consular  government  of  1800:  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  Clallatin,  Clny, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814.    All  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  might  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted — conipo.sed  of  eminent 
citizens  taken  fi-om  each  political  party,  and  from 
different  sections  of  the  Union ;  and,  of  course, 
all  favorable  to  the  object  for  wliich  they  were 
employed.    An  occasion  has  occurred  which,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  mission  similarly  consti- 
tuted— as  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  Ghent — and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
political  parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholding 
as  well  as  the  slaveholding  States.    Such  a  com- 
mission cc'ld  hardly  fail  to  be  successful,  not 
merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  union, 
but  in  agreeing  upon  terms  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries.    And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension and    tho    appearance  of  disrespect 
where  the  contrary  is  felt,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit 
and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  which  my  bill 
contemplates. 

"  In  withdrawing  from  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
negotiation.  I  expect  them  to  bo  considered, 
and,  as  far  as  judged  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
Tho  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-slafeholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  tho  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President:  I  only  leave 
him  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  tho  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  dehcate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

"  The  as.sent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judgei  her 
assent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  bo  unneces- 
sary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  preserve 
her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  therefore, 
every  consideration  of  self-interest  and  national 


policy  requires  a  fair  effort  to  In-  inmle  to  settle 
this  l)0uudary  and  to  prcM-rve  tlii-*  triule  niid 
friemlship ',  and  I  shall  consider  all  thi-i  ns  r«>- 
maining  Just  as  fully  in  the  niiiul  of  tlio  I'n-si- 
lent  as  if  s<ibmittod  to  him  in  a  liill. 

"  The  bill  which  I  now  otler  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  nt"  its  cnn* 
ditions,  and  committing  the  subject  to  tlie  di'- 
crction  of  the  President  to  nccoui;)lish  the  otijeet 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  lunotiiite 
a  treaty  to  lie  submittal  to  the  Scnnte,  or  to 
agree  upon  article.^  of  union  to  Imj  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.     I  deem  this  the 
best  'vay  of  proceeding  tmder  every  aspect.     It 
is  the  safest  way ;  for  it  will  settle  all  riuestious 
beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest-eggs  to  hatch  fu- 
ture disputes.    It  is  the  most  sjieedy  way  ;  for 
commissioners  conferring  face  to  face  will  conio 
to  conclusions  much  sooner  than  two  deliben- 
tivo  bodies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  nt 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  interchanging 
categorical  propositions  in  the  shape  of  law.    ]  t 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  ;  for  whatever  such 
a  commission  should  agree  upon,  would  stand 
the  hest  chance  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.    It  is  the  most  respectftd  way  to 
Texas,  and  the  mode  for  which  she  hiis  shown 
a  decided  preference.    She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary here  to  treat  with  us ;  and  the  actual 
President,  Mr.  Jones,  has  authentically  declared 
his  willingness  to  engage  in  further  negotiations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — to  consult 
and  to  harmonize — is  much  more  respectful 
than  the  transmission,  by  mail  or  messenger,  of 
an  intiexiblo  proposition,  in  tho  sliape  of  law,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  preci.se  words  in 
which  we  send  it.    In  every  point  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armed  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions." 

It  was  soon  ascertained  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  could  not 
pass — that  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill 
of  Mr.  Benton  and  tho  resolution  from  the 
House — with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  them  as  he 
deemed  best.  It  being  then  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  &ct  immediately ;  and  it  being  fully 
believed  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjunction  was  favored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his  friends ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Walker  was  agreed  to.    The 
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bil!  was  a'Wod  nR  an  amcn<Imcnt,  r.nd  then  the 
whole  was  passe'l — althoujrh  by  a  close  vote — 
27  to  25.  The  yeas  were :  Mcserfl.  Allen,  Ash- 
Icy,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bogby,  Benton,  Brcese, 
Buchanan,  Cohpiitt,  Dickinson,  Di^  Fairfield, 
Ifimnegan,  IIaywoo<l,  Henderson,  linger,  John- 
Hon,  Lewis,  McDuflle,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Jitiirgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
—27.  The  nays  were :  Messrs,  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  ilcnien,  Choate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Lvans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  M^m^jm,  Millei;  More- 
head,  I'earco,  Phelps,  Porter,  Hires,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Woodbridge — 25.  The  resolve 
if  the  House  was  thus  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  validity  of  the  ^lissouri  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  its  re-enactment  efl'ected  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House.  But  the  amend- 
ment required  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  ajncurrencc  in  that  particular,  which  wns 
found  to  increase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  affir- 
mative vote.  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  disapproval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  him,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  executive  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
added  their  sanction  to  the  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
Congress  which  it  exercised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  in  territories.  This  was  the  month  of 
March,  1845 — so  that  a  quav  ei-  of  a  century  after 
t'lO  establishment  of  that  compromise  line,  the 
dogmas  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " — "  no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories " — and  "  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution," had  not  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March ;  the 
second  was  Sunday,  and  a  diea  non.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence ; 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  members  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  assumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Texas — had  adopted  the  legislative  clause — 
and  sent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  w.is  then  rccn  that 
some  senators  had  been  cheated  out  of  thoii 
voten,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  act  through 
the  Senate  had  been  procured  by  a  fraud.  At 
least  five  of  the  senators  who  voted  affirma- 
tively would  have  voted  against  the  resoni- 
tions  of  the  Houso,  if  Mr.  Benton's  bill  had  not 
been  added,  and  if  it  had  not  been  believed  that 
the  execution  of  the  act  would  bo  left  to  the 
new  President,  and  that  ho  would  adopt  Mr. 
Benton's.  The  possibility  of  a  contrary  course 
had  been  considered,  and,  as  it  was  believed 
fully  guarded  against.  Several  senators  and 
some  citizens  conversed  with  Mr.  Polk,  then  in 
tho  city,  and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition,  and  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  nominate  for  tho 
negotiation  a  national  comn  insion,  composed  of 
safe  and  able  men  of  both  parties,  such  as  Mr. 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  thus 
conversed  with  Jlr.  Polk  were  two  (senator 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  result  of 
their  conversations,  and  the  importance  of  which 
requires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words :  which 
is  here  done.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

"When  the  joint  resolution  declaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  soon  found  that  a  number  of  the  democratic 
members  who  were  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  Texas,  would  vote  against  that  resolution. 
I  was  one  of  them.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  by  adding, 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtain  Texas  by  negotiation. 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city ;  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  very  anxious  that  Congress  should 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  into  office , 
it  was  al?o  understood  that  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  originated  with  Mr. 
Polk.  It  had  been  suggested,  that,  if  we  did  so 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  send 
off  tho  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  forestall  the  action  of  Mr.  Polk ;  but 
Mr.  McDuffie,  his  friend,  having  met  this  sug- 
gestion by  the  declaration  that  he  would  not 
have  the  '  audacity '  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was 
no  more  thought  of.  One  difficulty  remained, 
and  that  was  the  danger  of  putting  it  into  tho 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resolu- 
tion to  Texas.  We  understood,  indeed,  that  he 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  proposition  to 
that  government ;  but,  without  being  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
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resolution,  and  it  wom  well  aiKXTtaint-d  that, 
without  my  vote,  it  coiilii  not  jmish.  Mr.  Ila}- 
woo<l,  wlio  had  voted  with  mc,  and  was oi>|M)std 
to  the  House  re^olulion.  undertook  to  conversA 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  subj.  .,  and  did  ko.  Ho 
aftvrwar  Is  tuld  nic  that  ho  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  niy.«elf  and  other  scnatorH, 
that,  if  wo  could  pass  the  resolution  with  the 
amendment  proposed  to  l)e  made,  he  would  not 
use  the  House  resolution,  but  would  submit  the 
iSenutu  amendment  as  the  sole  p'-oposition  to 
Texas.  Upon  this  assurance  I  voted  for  the 
atncndment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  containinjc 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  Dill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
iKjok." 

Sir.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tappau,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect : 

"When  the  resolution  passed  bjr  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  body.  Benton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Haywood,  and  as  I  understood,  you  also,  were 
opposed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, which  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  war 
in  which  Texas  was  engaged  with  Mexico.  All 
had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submitted 
by  Col.  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  the  terms  of  annexation  with 
Texas,  and  to  make  the  attempt  to  render  its 
accession  to  our  Union  as  palatable  as  possible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consummation.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  point  might  be  ell'ectcd  by  giving 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace)  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  fully  equivalent  in  value 
ibr  the  territory  desired  by  the  United  States, 
«nd  to  which  Texas  could  justly  assert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  Brown's  resolution,  which 
had  passed  the  House,  could  defeat  it — the 
whole  whig  party  preferring  annexation  by  ne- 
gotiation, upon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
Brown.  While  the  question  was  thus  pending, 
I  met  Mr.  Brown  (late  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
then  a  member  of  the  House),  who  suggestea 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  bill  of 
Col.  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  might  be 
blended,  making  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
leaving  the  President  elect  (who  alone  would 
have  time  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
under  one  or  the  other  at  his  discretion.  I  told 
Mr.  Browc.  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
democratic  senators  opposed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  who  had  its  fate  in  their 
hands,  would  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
unless  they  were  satisfied  in  advance  by  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
templated in  Col.  Benton's  plan  would  be  tried, 
before  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 


resorted  to.    He  denired  me  to  see  Colonel  Tl<'n- 
ton  and  tlie  friends  of  his  iiro|iositioi),  buliniit 
the  suggestions  he  had  mnil-,  and  tluti  conrcr 
with  Mr.  Polk  to  know  wheliur  lie  would  iiitvt 
their  views.     I  complied  ;  and  after  several  in- 
terviews with  Messrs.  Haywotnl,  Di.x.  H'litoii, 
and  others  (.Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  u-ing  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction),  finding  that  tlio 
two  plans  could  be  coupleil  and  carrieil,  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  jMicifio  project  wna 
first  to  be  tried,  I  consulted  the  J'lrniilutt  eleit 
on  the  eiihject.    In  the  conference  I  had  v.itli 
hfm,  he  gave  me  full  aaaiinince  tliiii  he  vould 
appoint  a  comminifion,  as  contemphitid  in  the 
hill  prepared  by  Col.  Uenton,  if  jm used  in  con- 
junction  with  the  House  resolution  as  an  alter' 
natii«.    In  the  course  of  my  conversation  w  ith 
Mr.  Polk,  I  told  him  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  were  solicitous  that  the  connuissiou  should 
be  filled  by  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Colonel  Benton  had  mentioned  to  mu 
the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as  of  the 
class  from  which  it  should  be  formed.  Jlr.  I'ollc 
responded,  bij  declaring  irith  an  emjiliasi.t. 
^  that  the  first  men  of  the  count nj  should  fill 
the  commission.^    I  communicated  the  ri^sult 
of  this  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
wood, &c.    The  two  last  met,  on  appointment, 
to  adapt  the  phraseology  of  Benton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  very  general 
understanding  of  the  course  which  the  measure 
was  to  take.    Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
told  mc  they  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  I  had  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuing  the  cour.se 
which  they  had  resolved  on  m  consequence  of 
my  representation  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  point  on  which  their  action  depended.  After 
the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
he  applied  to  Gen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by 
the  latter),  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  one 
of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointments,  sayincc 
that  he  wished  his  administration  organizea 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messenger  understood  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders 
given  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  affording  him 
(Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  instituting  a  negotia- 
tion, with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 


All  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  with  re- 
spect to  the  President  elect ;  but  there  might 
be  some  danger  from  the  actual  Pi-csident,  or 
rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  had  over  Mr.  Tyler  that  ascendant 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercibe 
over  inferior  minds.  This  danger  was  suggested 
in  debate  in  open  Senate.  It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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iinpn<>Hiblc  infamy.  8uch  a  cheat  upon  MnatorH, 
and  Hiii-h  an  cncroncliiiicnt  ufion  the  rip;htH  of  the 
new  PpTBiilcnt,  were  arcoiinte'l  among  the  im- 
poMHibiliiicn :  and  Mr.  McDufBe,  a  cIoho  and 
pcncrouH  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  ftpcnking  for 
the  ndtniniritration,  and  replying  to  tho  riipges- 
tion  that  they  mi^ht  seize  upon  the  bet,  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  tho  Senate's  amend- 
ment, not  only  denied  it  for  them,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  implied  criminality  if  they 
did.  Ho  said  they  would  not  have  the  "  attda- 
city  "  to  do  it.  Mr.  McDufllo  was  an  honorable 
man,  Rtandlng  closo  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authority, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  tho  Buggcstioa  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  left  the  misgiving 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account 
of  Mr.  Tyler'ji  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walki  T  ttko,  who  had  moved  the  conjunction 
of  tho  two  measures,  and  who  was  confidential 
both  with  tho  coming  in  and  going  out  Presi- 
dent, assisted  in  allaying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  ho  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
offored  by  Mr.  Ephraim  II.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  l(X)king  to  the  rresidcnt's  adoption  oi 
tho  negotiating  clause,  required  that  ho  should 
make  a  certain  "stipulation"  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  another  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt.  Mr.  Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  was  already  in  the  bill,  "ant/  if  the 
President  proceeded  properly  in  the  neffotia- 
tion  he  would  act  vpon  it."  This  seemed  to 
be  authoritative  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  conseqtiently  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  bo  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  ap- 
prehensions, five,  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  who  w^uld  not  otherwise  have  done 
BO ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  defeated  it.  Mr.  Polk  did  not  despatch 
A  messenger  to  recoil  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy ;  and 
that  omission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
against  him.  Mr.  McDufBe  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  known  to  be  an  honorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  generous  impulsion. 
Thus  waa  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union 


—by  e  deception,  and  by  deluding  flvo  senators 
out  of  their  votes.  It  was  not  a  barren  framl, 
but  ono  proliflo  of  evil,  and  prefrnant  witli 
bloody  (Vuit.  It  estAblished,  ko  far  as  the 
l'nitc<l  States  was  c«ncome<l,  tho  state  of  war 
with  Mexico:  it  only  wanted  the  acceptance 
of  Texas  to  mako  war  tho  complete  legal  eon* 
dition  of  the  two  roiintrieH:  and  that  tempta- 
tion to  Texas  was  too  great  to  be  rosiHtc<l. 
She  desired  annexation  any  way :  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stiites  having  broken  up 
the  armistic",  and  thwarted  tho  peace  prospects, 
and  brought  upon  her  the  danger  of  a  new  in 
vosion,  she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  tho 
burden  of  the  war  on  tho  United  States.  The 
legislative  propu-ition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  was 
accepted  :  Texas  became  incorporated  with  tho 
United  States :  by  tliat  incorporation  tho  stato 
of  war — the  status  belli — was  established  be- 
tween tho  United  States  and  Mexico :  and  it 
only  became  a  question  of  time  and  chance, 
when  hostilities  were  to  begin.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
though  tho  master  spirit  over  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  power  in  sending  off  the  proposition 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  favor  of  war,  and  still  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  that 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  douceur  of  ten 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  submit : 
but  there  was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  now  to  supersede  hitn  in 
influence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  an  object 
but  as  a  means — as  a  moans  of  getting  a  treaty 
providing  for  claims  and  indemnities,  and  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  This  interest,  long  his  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  of  him,  and 
pushed  for  the  war ;  but  it  was  his  conduct 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act ;  and  this  point 
became  ono  of  earnest  debate  between  I'mself 
and  Mr.  Benton  the  year  afterwards ;  in  which 
he  was  charged  as  being  tho  real  author  of  the 
war;  and  in  which  Mr.  Benton's  speech  l^ing 
entirely  historical,  becomes  a  condensed  view  oi 
the  whole  Texas  annexation  question ;  and  as 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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war,  and  still  be- 


CIIAPTER    CXLIX. 

THE  WAU  WITH  MKXICO:  ITS  CAirSK:  rUAKOKn 
ON  THK  CONDUCT  OF  MK.  CALHOUN:  MIS. 
DENTON'8  81'EKCH. 

Mr.  Benton:  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the  issue 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as  boldly 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  himself 
to  bo  the  author  of  it,  and  will  give  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  believing  to.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  consider  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
I  consider  the  British  march  upon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon 
by  Ctesar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Rome.  In  all  these  cases,  I  consider  the 
causes  of  war  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  only  the  e>lbot  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  march  upon  <  iio  Rio  Grande  as  being  un- 
fortunate, &r\l  N  ctainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  l  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  least  fear  of  diminishing  my  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
— a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prevented  him  from  interposing  to  prevent 
the  war  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk — and  experience  in  that  very  Oregon  case 
has  confirmed  it — did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecbire  that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
hisi  by  giving  him  honest  opinions ;  so  I  would 
have  advised  arainst  the  march  to  the  Rio 


Grande  if  I  had  lR>on  consulted.     Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  Pre«ident's  was 
tf>  have  the  eflcrt  of  lessening  his  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.     That 
question  was  settled  by  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   Half  the  democratic  senators  went  con- 
trary to  the  President's  opinion,  and  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  that  account ; 
and  so  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  senator's  reason 
for  not  interfering  to  save  his  country  from  tho 
war  which,  ho  says,  he  saw.    His  reason  to  mo 
is  unintelligible,  incomprehensible,  iinconnecta- 
ble  with  the  facts  of  the  case.    But  the  march 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war;  but  the  causes  of  this  event,  like  tho 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  war,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.    The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  tho  actual  collision 
of  arms.    Diplomatic  intercourse  had  ceased  ; 
commerce  was  destroyed;   fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  treaties  were  declared 
to  bo  broken ;  the  contingency  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  had  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  with  a  Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  status  belli  between  the  two 
countries :  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  the 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before  tho 
commencement  of  this  administration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  wliich  could  only  receive 
their  solution  from  arms  or  negotiation.      The 
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march  to  ilio  Itio  (inmic  >,  .•,({I;*  on  the  rol- 
littion  uf  nriiH  ;  Ixit,  mo  fur  froin  Mug  thi>  cniiko 
of  tliu  wnr,  it  van  itM-lf  tlic  flU  - 1  of  fhcso 
riiiiHi«.  1  hi'  H'trntDf  fniin  South  Ciiroliim  in 
tin'  author  <'f  thu  L'  r;iiivc.^,  iind  ihcrtfnru  the 
nutlior  of  the  wiir;  iiml  thi.i  I  |)io|KjKt  to  hIiow, 
at  I'lfHi'iit,  \>y  ivi(l(  lice  (Irnwn  fioia  hiiiiMlt' — 
IVuiii  liiH  ]iiil)lic  <iliii'i:il  iK'tK — li'uviii^  all  tlic  cvi- 
(k'lict!  (U'rivcd  fioiii  otliiT  rouivch,  from  privute 
oiiil  unr<IIi('iul  ui't.-i,  fur  future  prodiictioii,  if 
dei'iiieil  IP  leshary. 

Tlie  Biiijitor  from  Soijtli Carolina,  in  hin  elFort 
tc  tlirow  tiie  Miiniu  of  iho  war  upon  tlie  I'rctii- 
fit  lit,  goes  no  further  hack  in  his  search  for 
caui<eH  thun  to  tliis  niareli  upon  the  lliu  Grauilu: 
upon  the  .'unie  principle,  if  he  mtoIo  a  history 
of  the  Auiericnn  Hevolution,  he  would  begin  at 
the  march  ujion  Lexington  and  Concord,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
administration  which  cauHed  that  march  to  bo 
made.  No,  tho  march  ui)on  tho  Kio  Grande 
wag  not  the  cauHo  of  tho  war :  had  it  not  been 
for  pre-existing  caiisoH,  the  amval  of  tho  Ameri- 
can army  on  tlic  Mexican  frontier  would  liave 
been  saluted  with  military  courtesy,  according 
to  tho  usage  of  nil  civilized  nations,  and  with 
none  so  much  a»  witli  the  Spaniards.  Compli- 
mentary visits,  dinners,  and  fandangos,  balks — 
not  cannon  balls — would  havo  been  tho  saluta- 
tion. The  causes  of  tho  war  aro  long  anterior; 
Qud  I  begin  with  tlio  beginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  tho 
first.  In  doing  this,  I  am  acting  iu  defuuco  of 
tho  country,  for  tho  President  represents  the 
country.  The  senator  from  South  CaroUna 
charges  the  war  upon  tho  President :  tho  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  tho  bill  under  discus- 
siou  is  forgotten :  crimination  of  tho  President 
is  now  tho  object :  and  in  that  crimination,  tho 
country  is  injured  by  being  made  to  appear  the 
aggressor  in  tho  war.  This  is  my  justification 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  tho 
truth  that  the  senator,  in  his  manner  of  acquir- 
ing Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  tho  war. 

Tho  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1810  is  tho 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
liave  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  tho  country 
had  been  ceded  av.ay,  there  could  Iiave  been  no 
'  quarrel  with  any  oower  in  getting  it  back.  For 
a,  long  time  the  ne^  otiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  tho  blame  of 
the  loss  of  Tt  xas ;  and  his  motives  for  giving  it 


away  wens  wt  down  to  hostility  to  the  South 
and  We»t,  and  a  dcHiru  to  clip  the  wingH  nf  the 
xlaveholding  Statex,  At  laMt  the  truth  <if  lii<t- 
tory  has  vindicate*!  itnelf,  and  has  ohnwii  who 
was  the  true  author  of  that  mi>chiif  to  thn 
South  an<l  We8t.  .Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  pul>- 
lic  declanition,  which  no  one  controverts,  that 
that  cesnioii  was  made  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
ci>i()n  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  a  majority  of 
which  was  Hlaveholdiiig,  and  among  them  the 
prcHent  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  now 
tho  only  survivor  of  that  mi\jority.  lie  does 
not  contradict  tiic  statement  of  Mr.  Adams :  he, 
therefore,  stands  admitted  tho  co-author  of  that 
mischief  to  tho  South  and  West  which  tho  ces- 
sion of  Texas  involved,  and  to  escape  from  which 
it  became  necessary,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  to  get  back  Texas  at 
the  expense  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  conduct 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  Texas  when  wo 
had  her,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  bock, 
is  an  enigma  which  ho  has  never  yet  con- 
descended to  explain,  and  \n  hich,  until  explained, 
leaves  him  in  a  state  of  self-contradiction,  which, 
whether  it  impairs  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
self or  not,  must  have  tho  ellect  of  destroying 
the  confidence  of  others  in  him,  and  wholly  dis- 
qualifies him  for  tho  ofiico  of  champion  of  tho 
slaveholding  States.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow 
they  had  ever  received,  and  put  an  end,  in  con- 
junction with  tho  Missouri  compromise,  and 
tho  permanent  location  of  tho  Indians  west  of 
tho  Mississippi,  to  their  fut  I'e  growth  or  ex- 
tension OS  slave  States  beyond  tho  Mississippi. 
Tho  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  established  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  cut  off  the  slave  States  from  all  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude : 
tho  treaty  of  1810  ceded  nearly  all  south  of  that 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  all  Texas,  but 
a  largo  part  of  the  valley  of  tho  Mississippi  on 
the  lied  Hiver  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  brought  a  non-slaveholding  empire 
to  tho  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas :  tho 
permanent  appropriation  of  tho  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory for  tho  abode  of  civilized  Indians  swept  the 
little  slaveholding  territory  west  of  Arkansas 
and  lying  between  the  compromise  line  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  tho  slave  States  without 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growtli. 
Nothing  was  left.    Even  the  then  territory  of 
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Arkanwas  wax  oiicrfmclicd  upon.  A  ••rradlh  of 
^jfty  niiUs  will  •,  niul  tlinr  Iniinlri-)!  loii^  wui* 
rut  oir  from  her,  ami  itiwu  to  the  ('luT«k(>fii ; 
and  tlirro  whm  iiDt  n.H  niiirli  uluvi'  tiiritnr)'  It'fl 
wost  of  tilt*  Min?<ihMi|i|)i  KM  a  doru  could  Imvi- 
n-Mti'd  the  tiolo  «f  lur  riH)t  n|)on.  It  wnx  not 
ini-n-ly  a  ciirlailini'iit,  lnit  a  total  cxtinr'tion  of 
HJari'lKildinK  torritoiy;  and  done  nt  a  time  wii«  n 
tlio  Misiouri  rontrovcrsy  was  njjinjr,  and  fvoiy 
I'lfort  mudu  liy  Nortliern  alxilitiunlHtti  tu  Htoji 
tho  jjrowth  of  bIuvc  States.* 

I  come  now  to  tlio  direct  proofn  of  the  wna- 
tor's  autliorship  of  the  war;  and  U-ftin  with 
tho  year  1830,  and  with  the  month  of  Aliiy  of 
tiiat  year,  and  with  tho  27th  day  of  that  month, 
nnd  with  tlie  (ir«t  rumors  of  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto.  The  Con^reH:4  of  tho  United  Suites  wiw 
then  in  Bcssion :  the  senator  from  .South  Carolina 
'vas  then  a  member  of  this  bcMly  ;  and,  without 
even  waiting  for  tho  oilieial  contirmation of  that 
preat  event,  he  proposed  at  once  tho  immediate 
recognition  of  tho  independence  of  Texas,  nnd 
her  immediate  admission  into  this  Union.  Ik- 
put  the  two  propositions  together — recognition 
and  admission :  and  allowed  us  no  furtiier  time 
for  the  double  vote  than  tho  few  days  which 
were  to  intervene  before  the  ofiQcial  intelligence 
of  the  victory  should  arrive.  Hero  are  some 
extracts  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  verify  what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  tho  Texian 
war  with  Mexico,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its 
character. 

(The  extracts.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas— with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  ^  oicrican  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  commerce — he  was  for  plung- 
ipg  us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico,  l  tay,  in- 
stant war ;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  were  then  in 
open  war ;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

*  At  the  presidential  election  iif  1824,  the  Northern  States 
Toted  pretty  much  in  a  body  tof  Mr.  Calhoun,  aa  Vlco-rrpst- 
loot,  giving  liiin  near  the  aame  vote  wblcb  they  gave  Mr. 
Adauvt  for  President    Thus : 

/"or  Jfr.  Adam*.  For  Mr.  Calhotm. 


New  TTampshire,       .       .  8 

MaaaachuKttii,  lb 

Kbode  Island,    ...  4 

Vermont,          ...  T 

New  Yoric,        ...  20 
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<'or|>orntr  thr  war  at  tho  unmv  tiinr.  .Ml  tliia 
till-  Miintor  wait  then  for,  ltn!iir<lmtrly  nl'lir  hi* 
own  ^ritluitoii4  (■('H>jitn  of  'lV.\ai,  nnd  lont;  U'- 
fore  the  iiivtiition  of  ilir  I.hiiIimi  aloilitim)  plot 
caiiie  hci  op|Hirtuii*'ly  to  IiIh  nui,  I'lnniptiHitit 
and  unanimity  were  then  his  watciiwordN.  Im- 
mediate ni'tion — action  litfore ( '(.nf.'n.-'H ailjouni- 
ed — was  hin  deniaiul.  No  delay.  I^layn  went 
dan}:erous.  We  niuxt  vote,  nn<l  vote  uiiani- 
niouily,  nnd  |ironiptly.  I  well  renitnilMr  tho 
Heimt<H-'.s  look  nnd  attitude  on  that  iK'cnsioii— 
the  tixediiesH  of  his  look,  nnd  the  nuiKistcrialily 
of  IiIh  attitude.  It  was  siirh  as  he  often  favors 
u.s  with,  es|ieeially  when  he  is  in  a  '•  ci-i."*i>i,"  und 
brings  forward  Hoinetliiut;  which  oti;;ht  to  he 
in.stantly  and  unnnimou.sly  rejieted — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstmetions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  18.'!(i — prompt  ami 
unanimous  action,  nnd  a  loi'k  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition. Hut  the  Senate  was  not  liwked  downi  in 
18u0.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  iifu.sed 
the  senatoi'ri  motion!  and  the  crisis  nnd  the  dan- 
ger— good-natured  souls  ! — immediately  post- 
poned themselves  until  wanted  for  another  (x;ca» 
sion. 

Tho  iH-aco  of  tho  country  was  then  saved; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only  ;  and  the  siieech  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it  was,  bo- 
comes  momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this  brief  spet'ch 
wo  have  the  shadows  of  all  future  movenients, 
coming  in  procession — in  adviince  of  the  events. 
In  the  significant  intimation,  quuliiled  with  tho 

if "  the  Texiana  prudently  mauugtU  their 

affairs,  they  {the  Seiialr)  might  soon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question  of  admission."  In 
that  pregnant  and  qualified  intimation,  there 
was  a  visible  doubt  that  tho  Texians  might  not 
be  prudent  enough  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  might  require  help ;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  guardianship  which  after- 
ward assumed  tho  management  of  their  affairs 
for  them.  In  tho  admonitions  to  unanimity, 
there  was  that  denunciation  of  any  diflerence 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in 
the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all  who  opposed 
the  Texas  treaty.  In  tlie  reference  to  southern 
slavery  and  annoyance  to  slave  property  from 
Texas,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "  self-defence  " 
letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  tho  abolition  plot 
of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel  Smith,  Lord  Aber- 
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dcon — I  Ix'p  psrdon  fif  I.ord  Aljcrflcen  for  nain- 
inp  liim  in  hhcIi  a  connection — and  the  Worlil'H 
Convention,  with  which  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
T'nited  States  wci-e  mystified  and  bamboozled 
in  April,  1H14.  And,  in  the  intere.-L-.  c.f  Ih' 
manufacturing  and  navipating  Stat -fl  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  aflniis- 
t^ion,  wo  have  the  text  of  all  the  c  immunica- 
tions  to  the  aprent,  Mu'-phy,  and  of  all  the  let- 
ters and  speeches  to  which  the  Texas  question, 
seven  years  afterwards,  gave  rise.  We  have  all 
these  8)ib.  ]>ient  events  hero  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  while  before,  when 
Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non-slaveholding 
empire  ?  and  why,  after  being  so  imminent  and 
deadly  in  May,  183G,  all  these  dangers  suddenly 
^vent  to  sleep,  and  never  waked  up  again  until 
1 844  ?  These  are  wonders ;  but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  us  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

The  Congress  of  183f>  would  not  admit  Texas. 
The  senator  from  South  Cjirolina  became  pa- 
tient :  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seven  good  years  it  made  no  disturbance. 
It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and 
violence  proporticiied  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President :  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  potent  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the 
Texas  question,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  the 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1836. 
Passing  over  all  the  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possiblj"^  non-slaveholding,  foreseen 
by  the  senator  in  1836,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  1819,  with  all  tho  need  for  guardianship  then 
foreshadowed  and  all  the  arguments  then  sug- 
gested :  all  these  immediately  developed  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth 
and  sea,  from  Washington  to  Texas,  and  from 
London  to  Mexico : — passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
used,  I  come  at  once  to  ths  letter  of  the  17th 
of  January,  from  the  Texian  minister  to  Mr. 
Cpshur,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  ;  and 
the  answer  to  that  letter  bj'  Mr.  Calhoun,  of 
April  11th  of  the  same  year.  They  are  both 
yital  in  this  case ;  and  tho  first  is  in  these  words : 

(The  letter.) 

Tiiis  letter  revieals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


question  in  January,  1844.  and  the  conduct  cf 
all  parties  in  relation  to  it.    It  presents  Texa;i 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  under 
an  armistice,   and  treatir  ^  for  peace ;    Great 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of  me- 
diators, and  endeavoring  to  make  peace:  our 
own  government  .secretly  intrigiiing  for  annex> 
ation,  acting  the  wicked  part  of  mischief-makers, 
and  trying  to  renew  the  war ;  and  the  issue  of 
its  machinations  to  be  unsuccessful  unless  the 
United  States   should  be  involved   in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.    That  was  the  question;  and 
the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  tho  American  Sec- 
retary of  State.    The  answer  to  that  question, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  not  know  of  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  at  the  time 
that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do  an  act  which 
would  be  a  perfidious  violation  of  those  sacred 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  the  scourge 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigma  of  perfidy 
— that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  proposal 
for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations — that 
he  wished  success  to  the  peace-makers,  both  for 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  because 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  without 
the  least  interruption  to  our  friendly,  commer- 
cial, and  social  relations  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico;  and  that,  as  to  secretly  lending  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  Texas 
to  fight  Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
her,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  God,  and  man, 
and  our  own    constitution,  for  which  hesas 
might  be  brought  to  the  block,  if  presidents 
and  their  secretaries,  like  constitutional  kings 
and  ministers,  should  be  held  capitally  respon- 
sible for  capital  crimes.    This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  been  the  answer. 

Mr.  Nelson  refused  to  lend  the  army  and 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  violate  our  own 
constitution.  This  is  very  constitutional  and 
proper  language:  and  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
versed, there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
Mexico.  But  it  was  reversed.  Soon  after  it 
was  written,  the  present  senator  from  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Pinckncy  Henderson,  whom  Mr. 
Murphy  mentions  as  coming  on  with  full  pow- 
ers, on  the  faith  of  the  pledge  ho  had  given,  ar- 
rived also,  and  found  that  pledge  entirely  can- 
celled by  Mr.  Tyler's  answer  through  ^Ir,  Xel- 
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fc  been  no  war  with 
;versed.    Soon  after  it 
it  senator  from  South 
of  the  Department  of 
Henderson,  whom  Mr. 
ning  on  with  full  pow- 
iledgc  he  had  given,  ar- 
at  pledge  entirely  can- 
swcr  through  Mr,  Xel- 


ion  ;  and  ho  utterly  rcfii.-ed  to  treat.  The  new 
neoretary  was  in  a  strait  ;  for  time  wo.s  chort, 
and  Ti'.xas  must  l*  had  ;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son and  Van  Zamlt  would  not  even  bcpin  to 
•reat  without  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  given  bj- 
Mr.  Miirpli}'.  Tliat  had  licen  canreilod  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  cancellation  had  pone  to  Texas,  and 
had  been  made  on  high  constitutional  ground. 
The  new  secretary  was  profuse  of  verbal  assur- 
ances, and  even  permitted  the  ministers  to  take 
down  his  words  in  writing,  and  read  them  over 
to  him,  as  was  sliown  by  the  senator  from 
Texas  (General  Houston)  when  ho  sf'oke  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  last.  But  verbal  as- 
Eunmces,  or  memoranda  of  conversations,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  under  which  the  min- 
isters acted  required  the  pledge  to  be  in  writing, 
and  properly  signed.  The  then  President,  pre- 
sent senator  from  Texas,  who  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  before  ho  went  to  Texas, 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries — a  sixth  case 
added  to  the  five  enumerated  in  that  statute — 
in  which  the  promise  is  not  valid,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  him  to  sign  for  him.  The 
fiimncsK  of  the  Texian  minister.'*,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Houston,  prevailed ; 
and  at  last,  and  after  long  delay,  the  secretary 
wrote,  and  signed  the  pledge  which  Murphy 
had  given,  and  in  all  the  amplitude  of  his  origi- 
ual  promise. 

The  promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas, 
to  fight  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace 
with  us.  That  was  ''he  point — at  peace  with 
us.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  clear  and 
explicit  to  that  point ;  for  tlic  cases  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  were  to  be  before  the  ratifi- 
lation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently before  Texas  Rhould  be  in  our  Union, 
and  could  be  constitutionally  defended  as  a 
jmrt  of  it.  And,  that  no  circumstance  of  con- 
tradiction or  folly  should  be  wanting  to  crown 
this  plot  of  crime  and  Imbecility,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  same  day  that  our  new  secretary 
here  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  fight  Mexico  while  we 
'^ere  at  peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was 
communicating  to  the  Texian  government,  in 


Texas,  the  refii.sal  of  Mr.  TyU  r,  tbroiiph  Mr. 
Nelson,  to  do  so,  l)«H'au>;e  <■{  it.^*  unrnnstitiiti'in- 
ality. 

In  ronformity  witli  the  sirrttary's  letter  nf 
•Ajtril  11th,  (k't.irhments  of  the  army  and  navy 
wore  immediately  sent  to  the  frnntioro  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  roast  of  Mexini.  Tlie  senator  fi-oiii 
.'"outh  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  .-onii- 
tor  from  Texas  (fienernl  Houston),  on  'I'liiiru- 
day  last,  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understixid 
that  these  lanil  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  le- 
jH-l  invasions,  but  only  to  report  them  to  our 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
pajx-r  read  by  the  senator  fmm  Texas,  consist- 
ing of  our  secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  him  for  his  correc- 
tion by  the  Texian  ministers,  establishes  the 
contrary ,  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  in- 
vasion was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  m.ade.  And 
in  fact,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  inviision 
had  to  be  m.ade  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done — the  inva.sion  would 
have  been  made  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent with  himseltj  the  President  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion,  without 
waiting  to  hoar  what  Congress  would  say  about 
it.  And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and 
3lst  of  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  of  invasion, 
while  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  depending, 
without  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress. 

(The  message.) 

Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fact,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight  for 
Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  between  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  case  where  a  big  bully  should 
involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  fight  again  after  he 
had  got  himself  parted ;  but  not  so  between  na- 
tion.s,  and  under  our  constitution.  The  en- 
gagement to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas,  while  wo 
were  at  peace  with  Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico ! — a  piece  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  the  Congress,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them  !  and  which,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, was  concealed  from  them,  though  in  set* 
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sioii,  and  present !  and  the  fact  only  found  out 
after  the  trwjps  had  niarcheil,  and  then  by  dint 
of  calls  from  tlie  Stnatc. 

The  proof  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  was  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  j)eacc  with  her !  and  this  becomes  a 
pieat  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretary  of 
.State — without  his  reversal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
decision — there  could  have  been  no  war ! 
Te.\as  and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace,  and 
tlien  annexation  would  have  followed  of  itself 
The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  republic  the  beautiful  domain  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  w^as  successfully  and 
iiouorably  conducting  his  country  to  peace  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  object ;  for  ho  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
first  step — the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  negotiations ;  and  under  the 
powerful  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fraiice,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  hcavcjily  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker ;  and  what  is  blessed  of  God 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man — and  least  of  all,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mischief-maker — to  say  that  the 
I)eaceful  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hoped  for  success  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  Tstter  of  April  11th, 
authentic  facts  warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
into  this  Union  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  offence  to  any  body,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  bosom  in  tho  garden  of  Eden. 
There  would  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  get  her  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a 
match-making  beldame,  witb  her  arts  and  al- 
lurementf ,  her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  signed, 
tho  treaty  was  signed,  and  being  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected ;  and  the  great 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  thnt  tlic  rati.lcatiot 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  war  with  Mexi- 
co !  an  act  which  the  President  and  Senate  to- 
gether, no  more  than  President  Tyler  and  hit 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  m 
signing  it  the  secrofary  knew  that  he  had  mode 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  formal 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State, 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  solemnly  de- 
clared that  it  would  consider  annexation  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  these  notices  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  been  signed 

IN  FULL  VIEW  OF  ALL  POSSIBLE  C0NSKQUENCF.3  ! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence  I  At  the  same 
time,  he  suited  the  ac  ion  to  the  word  ;  he  sent 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  President 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  emer- 
gencies and  exigencies  in  which  they  were  to 
fight.  This  authority  to  the  President  of  Texas 
was  continued  in  full  force  until  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  by 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Tcxua 
between  President  Houston  and  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  and  making  him  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  a  foreign  Pres- 
ident and  our  forces  ;  but  the  forces  themselves 
were  not  withdia^n.  They  remained  on- the 
Texian  and  Mexicaii  frontier,  waiting  for  tho 
e.vigencies  and  emergewii"  in  which  they  were 
to  fight.  During  all  that  time  a  foreign  Presi- 
dent was  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Without  a  law  of  Congress — without 
a  nomination  from  the  Presider-t  and  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate — without  citizenship — 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  people 
— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and  sea 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, wiih  authorit)  to  fight  them  against  Mex- 
ico vnth  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  office  and 
authority  rather  above  that  of  lieutenant-gen 
eral ! — and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbearance 
and  prudence  of  President  Houston  for  not  in- 
curring the  war  in  1844,  which  fell  upon  us  in 
1846.  This  is  a  point — this  secret  and  lawless 
appointment  of  this  president-general  to  make 
war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  were  at  peace  with 


them  against  Mex- 
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nor — on  which  I  should  like  to  lu-ar  a  constita- 
tional  argument  from  the  Rcnatnr  from  South 
Carolina,  showing  it  to  Ikj  constitutioniil  and 
proper,  and  tiiat  of  the  proposed  lieiitenant- 
pcneral  unconstitutional  and  iinpnpor ;  and 
upon  which  ho  has  erected  himself  into  the 
foreman  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  and  pronounced  a  un»iiiniou8  ver- 
dict for  them  hefore  lie  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  ten-thousaudth  part  of  them. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  ;  but 
so  apprehensive  was  the  senator  of  immediate 
war,  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  ■  .f 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messen;j:er 
was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
(ten  millions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  jieaco  from 
her,  by  inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits. 
This  was  report :  and  I  would  not  mention  it, 
>f  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it, 
if  not  correct,  llcport  at  the  time  said  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten 
millions.  Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  senator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Alexico,  although  he  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
vote  in  relation  to  the  three  millions  resjjonsi- 
hly  asked  by  Mr.  Polk. 

The  secretary  knew  that  be  Imd  made  war 
with  'ivOiico — that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
times  ii  d  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  wliich 
that  ci  impound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session — for  I  did 
tiot  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blocd  in  all 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  tnan  General  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  figlit.  senators  will  recollect 
it.    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  assent.^ 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  iragedj-  of 
errors — the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  la.it  days  of  the  session  of  1844 
-'45,  and  in  the  las*^  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  this  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the  admission,  and  appropi'iatiiig  one 


hnndrcd  thousand  dollars  to  defray  thi-  c.\- 
pcM.scs  of  tiieso  negotiationn.  A  senator  fpnc 
North  Carolina,  nut  now  a  nieinlier  of  tin* 
body,  but  who  I  have  the  |)leasure  ti>  see  sit- 
ting near  me  (.Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  alioiit 
that  alternative  resolution;  and  liis  country 
!  owes  liim  good  thanks  for  his  labors  about  it. 
It  was  considered  by  every  body,  tiiat  the 
'  choice  between  these  resolutions  Ixloiiged  to 
the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  admi.^sion  of  Texas,  and 
v\iKi  was  alri'ady  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  niorii- 
■  ,g  of  llo  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  tlic  exe- 
cution of  his  duti(^ ;  and  upon  whose  auminis- 
:tn.ti'ij  ?>il  the  evils  oi  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
I  of  these  resolutions  were  to  fall.  We  all  ex- 
pected tiie  question  lo  Ixs  ieft  open  to  tlie  new 
President ;  and  ;50  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  tiie  part  of  the  ex- 
j  piring  administration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
j  of  the  hands  of  iMr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  sug- 
!  gestion  of  tliC  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding, 
I  in  a  debate  on  this  floor,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  politically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  tlie  then  Secretary 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  do  it.  Audacity  was  liis  word :  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
McDuffie,  and  quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the 
time,  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  Mr.  JIcDuffie  was  mistaken !  They 
did  have  the  audacity !  They  did  do  it,  or 
rather,  he  did  it  (looking  at  Jlr.  Calhoun) ;  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr,  Tyler  was  nothing, 
m  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question, 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
"v  of  State.  His  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent.  Murphy,  denying  his  right 
to  lend  our  forces  to  tli(^  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
Becrotary  was  the  extinction  of  his  power  over 
the  Texas  question.  Hk,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Car' lina 
to  whom  1  address  myself,  did  it.  On  Sunday, 
the  second  day  of  March — tliat  day  which  pre. 
ceded  the  lust  day  of  his  authority — and  ou  llial 
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ilay,  Hacrcd  to  itcavc — the  council  nat  that  acted 
on  the  resolutions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
niplit  liowling  with  the  gtorm,  and  Lattling  with 
tlio  elernentfl,  an  if  Heaven  warred  npon  the 
jiiiilacious  act  (for  well  do  I  remember  it),  the 
fatal  niessenper  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  from  oflicc,  and  the  start  of  the  mes- 
senj;er  from  AYashinRton,  were  coetancous — 
twin  acts — which  come  together,  and  will  be 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted :  all  the  consequences  of 
admission  were  incurred — and  especially  that 
consequence  which  Mr.  de  liocauegra  had  de- 
nour  jed,  and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— WAR.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
the  status  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  final  declaration  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
tKen  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union ;  and  | 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  devolved  upon  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  the  absolute  resolution  exliausted  our  action : 
tlic  alternative  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
defunct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the 
absolute  onf-.  and  it  made  war.  The  war  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polii's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
liamls,  and  under  the  constitutional  duty  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Jlex- 
ico :  and  to  that  point,  all  events  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister.  General  Almonte,  who 
had  returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  beni  advanced  to  the  Sa- 
bine, were  further  uilvanced  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
the  Mexican  troops  moved  towards  the  llio 
Grande  :  the  fleet  which  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  continued  there :  commerce  died  out : 
the  citizens  of  each  ccntry  left  the  other,  as 
far  as  they  could:  angry  denunciations  filled 
the  press  of  each  country :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  legally : 
all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the  single 
circumstance  of  blood.shed,  existed  at  the  acces- 
hion  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  sfood  in  a  relation  to 
each  other  impossible  tc  ;■  Miritinued.  The 
uarcb  upon  the  llio    .     .>  .^,   ;  rought  on  the 


conflict — maile  the  coUisioii  of  aims — but  nol 
the  war.  Tlie  war  was  prepared,  orpaniwd, 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  .*^tate,  Wfore  he 
left  the  dei)artnient.  It  was  his  legacy  to  the 
democracy,  aud  to  the  Polk  administration — his 
last  gift  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking  r 
long  farewell.  And  now  be  sets  up  for  a  .jan 
of  peace,  and^tinows  all  the  blame  of  war  upon 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Rome 
to  the  camp  of  Cocsar  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
the  cause  of  the  civil  war  which  followed — as 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.  I  i 
Helena  Trojanis.  sic  iste  liuic  reipublica  cau- 
sa belli — causa  pestis  atqiie  ej'itii  fiiit,  lie 
says  that  that  flight  i)ut  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  accommodation  ;  closed  the  door  to  all  con- 
ciliation ;  broke  up  tlie  ]>lans  of  all  peaceable 
men ;  and  by  inducing  C.x'sar  to  break  up  his 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  marcli  across  the  Rubicon, 
lit  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Italy.  In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger from  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  night 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expiring  moment  of 
his  power,  and  bearing  hie  fatal  choice  to  the 
capital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  plans 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  the  door  upon 
negotiations,  put  an  end  to  all  chance  for  accom- 
modation, broke  up  the  camp  on  the  Sabine, 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  the 
war.  Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  the 
war ;  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to  it  ; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  jiara- 
raour  of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  conflict  he  has 
provoked  !  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he  endeavors 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own  unhappy 
flight,  the  whole  American  host.  Paris  fled 
alone  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus :  the  senator 
from  South  Carc'ina  urges  us  all  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  be,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refu.5e  to  re- 
turn to  the  field.  Paris  went  back  under  the 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight : 

"  For  tlife  tlip  soldier  blceiln,  tlic  niBtron  ;ii-  nrns, 
And  wasteful  war  in  ail  its  fury  burns."' 

Stung  with  this  just  and  keen  rebuke~-this 
vivid  picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made — Paris 
returned  to  the  field,  and  tried  to  fight :  am 
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now,  it  remains  to  be  seta  whether  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  do  the  same,  on  tiie 
view  of  the  ruin  which  he  lias  made :  am),  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least,  cease  to  ob- 
struct the  arms  of  olhens — cease  to  labor  to  in- 
volve the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly  re- 
treat. 

Upon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  fi'om 
his  public  ofric'nl  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
History  will  so  write  him  down.  Inexorable 
lIiSTOKV,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down  :  and  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  and  three  thousand  years 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  learn  it  in 
th  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
civil  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  just  so  certainly  is  John  C.  Cal- 
houn the  author  of  the  present  w."  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

He  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of  pacifica- 
tor— with  what  justice,  let  the  further  fact  pro- 
claim which  I  now  expose.  Three  hundred 
newspapers,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  pay 
of  the  administration  and  Department  of  State, 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  United 
States  all  who  were  for  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  settling  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas  with  Me.'dco  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  hundred  acted : 

"  As  th'^  conductor  of  the  ofiicial  journal  here, 
he  has  requested  me  to  answer  it  (your  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readii/.  With 
regard  to  the  course  of  your  paper,  you  can 
take  the  tone  of  the  administration  from  the 
♦  *  *  *  ,  I  think,  however,  and  would 
recommend  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
attacks  upon  Benton,  showing  that  he  has  allied 
himself  w^ith  the  whigs  on  the  Texas  question. 
Quote  Jackson's  letter  on  Texas,  wheie  he  de- 
nounces all  those  as  *''aitors  to  the  country  who 
oppose  the  treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  Pro- 
claim that  Benton,  by  attacking  Mr,  Tyler  and 
his  friends,  and  driving  them  from  the  party,  is 
aiding  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  charge  him 
with  doing  this  to  def.'at  Mr.  Folk,  and  insure 
himself  the  succession  in  1848  ;  and  claim  that 
full  justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  motives  of 
John  Tyler  by  the  leaders.  Harp  upon  these 
strings.  Do  not  proiwse  the  union  ;  '  it  is  the 
business  of  the  democrats  to  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satisftiction.'     /  quote 


hfie  from  our  leading  frit-nd  nt  the  South 
Such  \*  the  course  wiiich  I  reci'ininiiid,  and 
which  you  run  pursiK'  or  nnf,  necordin^  to  yotip 

real  attachment  to  the  adniiiii^tiiitinii,     l' k 

oiu  for  my  iemUr  «(  to-niorrow  a.-,  an  indiciitur. 
anil  npird  this  k-tter  as  of  ihc  nn.-l  .-iiici  and 
inviolate  eoiilldence  of  character." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
the  other  parts  of  it :  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
Ft  is  an  original,  and  will  keep.  nn<l  will  jirovo 
itself.  I  merely  rea'l  a  paragraph  now,  to  show 
with  what  justice  the  iierson  wlm  wa.s  in  the 
Department  of  State  when  these  three  hundiid 
newspajwrs  in  its  pay  were  thus  attacking  tlio 
men  of  jieace,  now  sits  up  for  the  character  of 
pacificator ! 

Mr.  Caliioln.  Dm-s  he  intend  to  say  that  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  BenT/N.     I  read  it.    T  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Cai-hoin.  1  never  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  that ! 

Mr.  Benton.     I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Cm.iioun,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
over  that  paper,  f  never  hud  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it.  I  never  was  a  subscriber  to  it. 
and  I  very  rarely  rear!  it. 

Mr.  Benton,  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  iidminist ration,  not  John  Jones, 
not  the  Madisonian  ;  and  the  iiistriu  tion  w;n 
followed  by  three  hundred  newsjiapeis  in  the 
pay  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  propo.scd  to  s'ly, 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  this 
war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words  and 
acts  of  the  senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 
calamity.  But,  while  thus  presenting  him  as 
the  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  war 
was  his  object,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
and  that  all  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  refers  itself  to  the  jierioda  of  our 
presidenHal  elections,  and  to  some  connection 
with  those  election.s,  and  explains  his  activity 
and  inactivit  ;•  on  those  occasions.  Tluis,  in 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  in  such  hot  and  violent 
haste  for  immediate  admission,  the  election  of 
that  year  wa  <  impending,  and  Mr.  Van  linron 
the  democrat  c  candiddte ;  and  If  the  Texa.'! 
question  could  then  hi.vo  been  brought  up,  he 
might  have  been  shoved  aside  jutt  as  easily  a.s 
he  was  afterwards,  in  1844.    Tin's  may  exph.in 
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liis  wtivity  in  Ift'Ul.  In  IS  10,  tlio  senator  from 
South  Carolina  waw  a  sort  of  a  wtiiipjrtfr  of  Mr. 
Van  Biircn,  nn<l  niij;lit  liave  thouglit  that  one 
f^ood  turn  doNurvcH  aiiotlier ;  and  so  nothing 
vvafi  i?aid  alxjut  Texas  at  that  election — danger- 
ous as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  liefore  ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  1840. 
'I'he  election  of  1814  was  coming  on,  and  the 
senator  fi'om  South  Carolina  was  on  (he  turf 
himself;  and  tlien  the  Texas  question,  with  all 
Its  dangers  and  alarms,  which  liad  so  accommo- 
datingly postponed  themselves  for  seven  good 
vears,  suildenly  woke  up  ;  and  with  an  activity 
and  vigor  proportioned  to  its  hr,.^  repose.  In- 
stant admission,  .t  all  hazards,  and  at  the  cx- 
I)ense  of  renewing  liostilitics  between  Jlexico 
and  Texiis,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
thorn,  became  indispensa'il« — necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  clear  case  of  self-defence ;  and 
th'n  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Jlr.  Van  liuren  and 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  with  Mexico ;  but  without 
making  the  senator  President.  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844.  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching ;  and  if  there 
i-;  an}-  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
gentlemen's  declarations  by  their  contraries,  he 
will  be  a  candidutc  again  :  and  this  may  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  string  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  laid  upon  the  table 
last  week  ;  and  upon  which  he  has  required  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas 
movement  of  1830,  and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  ques- 
tion has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  question 
has  gone  by — there  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  r  as  California  for  it,  and  before  wo  have 
cot  California  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  object 
ilian  to  govern  a  presidential  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  arc  entitled  to  a  little  repose. 
So  far  from  that,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  question,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  rcso- 
luuouti  laid  on  the  tabic  by  the  senator  from 


South  Carolino  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  question 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  upon 
his  own  principles,  cannot  soon  occur,  if  cvci 
Ho  will  not  take  the  country  by  conquest  only 
by  treaty — and  tliat  treaty  to  be  got  by  sitting 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  lino  of  occupation.  At 
the  same  time,  ho  shows  that  he  knows  that 
Spanish  blond  is  good  at  that  game,  and  shows 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  out,  for  800 
years,  against  the  Moors  occupying  half  their 
country.  By-the-by,  it  was  only  700  ;  but  that 
is  enough ;  one  Inindred  years  is  no  object  in 
sur.!»  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  ont  700 
years  against  the  Moors,  holding  half  their 
country,  and  300  against  the  Visigoths,  occupy- 
ing the  lialf  of  the  other  half;  and,  what  is 
more  material,  whipped  them  both  out  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  poor  chance  for  Cali- 
fornia on  the  senator's  principles.  His  five 
regiments  would  be  whipped  out  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time ;  but  no  matter ;  men  contend  more 
violently  for  nothing  than  for  something,  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  question  now, 
it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reality,  even 
if  the  question  should  uoi er  arise  in  point  of 
fact. 

The  Senator  fi-om  South  Carolina  has  been 
wrong  in  all  this  business,  from  beginning  to 
ending — wrong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texas- 
wrong  in  183G,  in  his  sudden  and  hot  haste  to 
get  her  back — wrong  in  all  his  machinations  for 
bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  1844 — wrong 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Mexico  and  Texas — wrong  in 
secretly  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  fight 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her — wrong 
in  secretly  appointing  the  President  of  Texas 
prosideiit-general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  leave  to  fight  them  against 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — wrong 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  in  view 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning  war — 
wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  the  same 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the  war 
which  he  had  created — wrong  now  in  refusing 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  out  of 
the  war  which  he  made — wrong  in  throwing 
the  blame  of  this  war  of  his  own  making  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Folk — wrong  in  his  retreat 
and  occupation  line  of  policy — wrong  in  expel- 
ling old  Father  Ritchie  from  the  Senate,  wha 
worked  so  hard  for  him  during  the  Texas  an- 
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ncxnlion — ontl  moro  wrori'r  now  thiin  ever,  in 
that  strinp  of  ri-soliilions  wliidi  hi"  Ins  Inid 
upon  the  tal>le.  and  in  whicli,  an  Sylla  miw  in 
the  young  Csesar  many  MariiiHos,  so  cl<i  1  me  in 
them  many  nuililicationR. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dremlfnl 
errors,  it  is  lianl  to  specify  tlie  worst,  or  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  hut 
there  is  one  feature  in  this  picture  of  enormi- 
ties whicli  seems  entitled  to  that  distinction : 
I  allude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the  armistice 
and  the  peace  negotiations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  were  broken  up  in  1844,  and  those  two 
countries  put  back  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selves involved  in  the  contest.    Tlio  story  is 
briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.    The  let- 
ter of  17th  of  January  is  the  accusing  record, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.   Its  awful  words 
cannot  be  read  now  without  freezing;  up  the 
blood :  "  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice 
exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  arc  now  going  on  under  the 
mediation  of  two  powerful  sovereigns,  mutually 
friendly.    If  we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall   draw  upon  ourselves  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith,  and  lose  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  two  great  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  in  the  event  of  our  acceding  to 
your  request,  step  between  us  and  Mexico  and 
take  the  war  off  our  hands  ?  "    This  was  the 
letter,  and  the  terrible  question  with  which  it 
concluded.    Mr.  Upshur,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, gave  it  no  answer.    In  the  forty  daj's 
that  bis  life  was  spared,  he  gave  it  no  answer. 
Mr,  Nelson,  his  temporary  successor,  gave  it  an 
answer ;  and,  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  positively  refused  to  take  annexa- 
tion on  the  awful  terms  proposed.    This  answer 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tion for  annexation.    The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  into  the  Department  of  State,  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it    Without,  in  the  least  denying 
the  knowledge  of  the  armistice,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  fad  all  the  terrible  consequences 
which  were  to  result  from  their  breach,  he  ac- 
cepts the  whole,  and  gives  the  fatal  pledge  which 
his  predecessors  had  refused :  and  follows  it  up 
oy  sending  our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people 


with  whom  we  won>  at  jmiici — tti.'  wbde  veiled 
by  the  mantle  of  sccitcv,  and  pittcxtiil  by  mo- 
tives as  unfotnidod  as  they  were  :il>,-niil.     Now, 
what  says  morality  and  ('liristi;i(iity  to  tlii-!  r(ii\- 
(luct  '     Certainly,  if  two  imlividimls  were  en- 
gajred  in  strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them, 
and  put  tbcm  umlcr  an  aprrcemeiit  t'l  >uliuut  tn 
an  amicable  .settlement:  and  while  the  ^(■ttll•- 
mcnt  was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  behind 
a  hedu'e,  should  sccivtiy  instigate  one  of  the  jmr- 
ties  to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew  tin.' 
strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fi^bt  otf  his  hands 
if  he  did  :  what  would  morality  and  Christianity 
say  to  this  7    Surely  the  malediction  of  all  good 
men  wouM  fall  ujjon  the  man  who  liad  interfered 
to  renew  the  strife.     And  if  this  would  be  the 
voice  of  all  good  mcij  h  t\w  rase  of  mere  indi- 
viduals, what  would  it  be  when  the  strife  was 
between '.  ations,  and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  i  ivolve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  war  as  we  now  have  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mnxico  1     This  is  the  foature  which  stands 
out  in  the  awf\d  picture:  this  is  the  question 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civili/ed  world,  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  writing  that 
letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1844,  apgravated  by 
now  tbi'owiiig  upon  another  the  blanic  of  a  war 
for  whicli  he  then  contracted. 


CHAPTER   CL. 

MU.  POLK'S  IN'ACGl'i:.\r.  ADDKKP?,  AM)  CABINtT. 

Tins  was  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  been  deliverf>d,  and  although  condemned 
by  its  nature  to  declarations  of  general  princi- 
ples, there  were  some  topics  on  which  it  dwelt 
with  more  particularity.  The  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  without  point, 
considering  recent  manifestations.  Our  title  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  asserted  an  clear  and 
indisputable,  and  the  determination  avowed  to 
protect  our  settlers  there.  The  sentiments  were 
good,  but  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  avowing 
them  80  positively,  w<is  quite  questionable,  see- 
ing that  this  title  was  then  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  harmony  of 
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which  a  di'clnrutiun  so  ]iOi>ilivu  iiii^lit  huvu  nii 
ill  ffli'ct :  and  iu  fuct  did.  Tlic  rLliirn  voice 
from  London  was  crjiiuily  positive  on  the  otlur 
Bide ;  and  tlio  inevitahilily  of  war  became  tlic 
ini!nudiuU>  cry.  Tlie  imsHairo  by  Congn-ss  of  tlio 
Texas  annexation  reuolutiun  wuri  dwelt  upon 
with  preat  exultation,  and  the  measure  con- 
hidered  a.s  consuinmiited  from  the  real  disjjosi- 
ti(jn  of  Texas  for  the  mca.surc,  and  her  {<real 
desire  to  pet  a  partner  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
wiiich  would  take  its  expenses  and  burdens  oil' 
her  liauds. 

The  cabinet  ministers  were  nommated  and 
confirmed  tlic  same  day — the  Senate,  as  always, 
be.iig  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  JIarch  for  that 
purpo;,o  :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  L. 
Maroy,  of  Is'ew  York,  Secretary  at  War ;  George 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
general  ,  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Attorney- 
general.  The  last  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet.  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  as  he  said,  the 
Oregon  negotiations,  which  he  had  commenced ; 
and  also  to  continue  a  certain  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  France,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, which  he  oj)ened  through  Wm.  K,  King — 
greatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  King,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  ministers.  In  place  of  the  State 
Department  he  was  oH'ered  the  mission  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  refused ;  and  the  same  being 
offered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  and  was  justified  by  the  event,  that 
neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  office  under  this  administration.  In 
other  respects,  there  was  some  balk  and  change 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  agreed  upon — which 
was  done  in  Tennessee.  General  William  0. 
Butler,  the  particular  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
had  been  brought  on  to  receive  the  place  of 
Secretary  at  AVar.  He  came  in  company  with 
the  President  elect,  at  his  special  request,  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  spared  to 
slop  at  his  own  house  to  ^et  his  wardrobe, 
though  in  sight  of  it :  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
effect  of  a  circuitous  arrangement  of  whict  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dupe,  and  himself  the  victim.  In 
ihe  original  cast  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
Jie  Governor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  his  election,  wbm  tt 
be  Secretary  of  the  'I'l-easury.    It  was  offervxl  to 
him.     He  refused  it,  as  he  did  all  oHlce :  it  was 
then  intended  for  Air,  Azariah  Flagg,  the  able 
and  incorruptible  comptroller  of  New  York.  th« 
friend  of  Wright  and  Van  Buwmi.     He  was  su- 
perseded by  the  .'•ame  intrigue  which  displacc'l 
General  Butler.     Mr.  Bubert  J.  Walker  had 
been  intended  for  Attorney -general :  ho  brought 
an  intiuenco  to  Ix-ar  upon  Mr.  Pf>lk,  which  car- 
ried him  into  the  Treasury.    Thai  displaced  Mr. 
Flagg.    But  New  Y'ork  was  not  a  State  to  b* 
left  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  no  place  could  bo 
made  for  her  except  in  the  War  Department ; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buron  and  Governor  Wright  were 
notified  accordingly,  with  the  intimation  that 
vbe  place  belonged  to  one  of  their  friends ;  and 
to  name  him.    They  did  so  upon  the  instant, 
and  named  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  suspicious,  and  to  guard 
against  all  danger  of  losing,  or  delaying  the 
name  on  the  road,  a  special  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  Washington,  to  travel  day  and  night, 
and  go  straight  to  the  President,  and  deposit 
the  name  in  his  hands.    The  messenger  did  so— 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  fifteen  minutes 
too  late !  that  the  place  had  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.    And  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  material  damage  (not  in  Kossuth's 
sense  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration did  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Governor  Wright, 
and  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

MR,  BL.ME  AND  THE  GLOBE  SUPERSEDED  A3  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGAN:  MU.  THOMAS  RITCHIE 
AND  THE  DAILY  UNION  SUBSTITUTED. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1844,  that  a 
leading  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun — one  who  had  been  at  the 
Baltimore  presidential  convention,  but  not  in  it 
— arrived  at  Mr.  Polk's  residence  in  Tennessee, 
had  interviews  tvith  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  vote  of  South  Carolina 
for  him  might  be  dependent.  That  condition 
was  to  discontinue  Mr.  Blair  as  the  organ  of 
the  administration  if  he  should  bo  elected.  Th4 
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ilt'ctoral  vote  of  thu  Stiito  Injinj?  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  (jciicral  AHsoinbly,  and  not  in  tlii'  ii€n|)lo, 
was  di-jHJsalilo  by  tin-  j»<)liticiauH,  and  had  hton 
'iiil>itii;i.;y  (lis|iosod  of  hy  thtin — and  uvea  twice 
tlirown  uwiiy  in  tlie  f*pacc  of  u  fi-w  years.  Mr. 
J'olli  was  certain  of  the  vote  of  the  State  if  lie 
a|iree<l  to  the  reqnired  condition:  and  he  did 
«o.  Mr.  Ulair  was  agreed  to  be  given  up.  Tiiat 
waa  ju'cpi  tint  ion  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  Mr. 
iSiuir  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  inc.x- 
ovabio  op])osition  to  nullitication,  and  its  author. 
Mr.  I"air  was  also  olmoxious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
cause of  his  ii>  tunnined  oppo.silion  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  ailmin.  'ration.  The  CJlobe  news- 
pajwr  was  a  SjK.'ar  in  his  side,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so  ;  and  to  got  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
life.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  i^chcnies  to 
quiet,  or  to  gain  it,  without  Bucccss.  A  print- 
ing job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  Ixvn  at 
one  time  given  to  his  otHce,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  thut  suspicion 
he  struck  the  harder ;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  when  partly  executed.  It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Jlr.  Tyler  in 
silencing,  or  punishing  that  paper ;  and  it  was 
done.  Mt.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  nomination 
of  his  convention  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
iu  the  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it.  He  stood  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote  :  but  Mr.  Polk  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  able  to  lose  any  part  of  the 
popular  vote,  Mr.  Tyler,  now  fully  repudiated 
by  the  whigs,  and  carrying  democratic  colors, 
and  with  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
federal  government  in  his  hands,  would  take  olf 
some  votes — enough  in  a  closely  contested  State 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay.  Hence 
it  became  essential  to  get  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Jlr.  Polk ;  and  to  do  that,  the  condition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Blair  out  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Polk  was  anxious  for  this.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  July,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  ]Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him  and  his 
friends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urged  Mr.  Polk  to  devise  some  mode  of 
inducing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  General 
Jackson  was  requested  "<o  ascertain  the  7Uo- 
tivts  ichich  actiialed  the  course  of  the  Globe 
towards  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends.    These 


facts  Bp;ie»r  in  a  letter  fmrn  Mr.  I'niiv  to  (!«iii- 
ral  Jack'^on,  in  which  he  huvm  to  luin :  ' 'I'ht 
main  vlijert  in  the  tr  iij  (f  Mr.  'J'ytir^s  with' 
(Intical,  is  the  riinisi'  <•/  the  (iUihi  ttnninl.i  him- 
self  and  his  friends."  Tliene  ('uminiuiicutionH 
took  place  in  the  moiith  K'fore  the  ."^uutli  Caro- 
lina gentleman  visited  Tenntssie.  Mr.  I'olk's 
letter  to  (iencral  .Jackson  is  <lttted  tiic  l^ild  of 
July.  In  about  &h  short  time  alter  thit  visit 
as  information  could  come  from  Teiinessee  to 
Wasliington,  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presidential  pretensions !  and  his  oilicial  paper, 
the  Madisonian,  and  his  supporters,  i)as.s»"d  over 
to  Mr.  Polk.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideration  of  receiving  the  vole  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  the  agreement  to  ilisplaco 
Mr.  Blair  as  government  editor  if  he  should  bo 
elected. 

And  now  wo  come  to  another  fact,  in  this 
connection,  as  the  phrase  is,  about  which  also 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  that  fact  is  this :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  1844,  being  after 
Mr.  Tyler  had  joined  Mr.  Polk,  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  presidential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  calculations  to  bo  made  on  its 
result,  the  sum  of  $JoO,000,  by  an  order  from 
the  Treasury  in  Washington,  was  taken  from  u 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
safe  and  convenient  for  public  use,  and  transferred 
to  a  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pcnn.sj  Ivania, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  where 
its  safety  was  questionable.  This  appears  from 
the  records  of  the  Treasuiy.  Authentic  let- 
ters written  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bonk 
(Simon  Cameron,  Esq.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Teimessee,  informing 
him  that  $50,000  was  in  his  hands  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  government  organ 
in  Washington  City,  proposing  to  him  to  be  ita 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  These  letters  were  sent  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Esq.,  connection  and 
ex-private  Secretary  of  Pi'esident  Jackson,  who 
immediately  refused  tho  proffered  editorship, 
and  turned  over  the  letters  to  General  Jackson. 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Blair  for  some  political  consideration ;  foi 
the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
zance on  tho  pait  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  per 
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•oni  who  wore  to  be  tii(<in)>cnt  of  bin  '•'ibinrt ; 
iti'l  timt  cot'iiizftiii »)  wax  ctmiiitlii'iH'd  by  a  far* 
iinkii'uvn  ti>  Ot-neral  ','.  !.  im,  »i«m»'/y,  that  Mi. 
Polk  hiinH(>ir,  in  du<.  si-rt"'  n,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Illiiir  tf»  yield  lo  >fr.  Ponclson  os  nctiml  editor 
—liiiiisclf  WTitinjt  aiib  roau ;  wiiicli  Mr.  Hliiir 
utterly  refused.  It  was  a  ^^ontrivniK.o  of  Mr. 
I'olk  to  prt't  rid  of  Mr.  IJIair  in  com()linnc('  with 
Ills  cnpiL'^nicnt  to  Idr.  Uullioun  and  Mr.  Tylt-r, 
without  brcakinj?  with  Mr.  Uliiir  and  bin  friendH ; 
but  hu  had  to  deal  with  a  ni.iu,  and  with  ini-n, 
wiio  would  bavo  no  such  liufrjrcr-inugjicr  work  ; 
and  to  whom  an  open  breach  was  preferable  to 
n  simulated  friendship '.  (Jenoral  Jackson  wrote 
to  Mr.  liluir  to  apprise  bim  of  what  was  goinp; 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  htcadfast  frit  udship, 
nnd  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  Kitcltie,  of  the 
llichniond  Enijuirer,  was  the  person  to  take 
jilacc  on  the  refusal  of  Andrew-  Jackson  Doncl- 
6on,  and  to  foretell  miscliicfs  lo  Mr.  Folk  and 
bis  party  if  he  (ell  into  the.se  schemes,  of  which 
J[r.  Uoburt  J.  Walker  was  believed  to  be  ;be 
chief  contriver,  nnd  others  of  tlio  cabinet 
passive  instruments.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  he  (General  Jackson)  wror  •  to  Mr. 
Ulair: 

••But  there  is  another  project  on  foot  as  void 
of  pood  sense  nnd  benefit  to  the  democratic 
•Miuse  as  the  otlier,  but  not  ns  wicked,  proceed- 
ing from  weak  nnd  in'  xperienced  minds.  It  is 
this :  to  V)rinn;  nbout  a  j)artnership  bitween  you 
nnd  Mr.  Kitchie.  you  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Jlitchie  the  editor.  This,  to  me,  is  a  i  -t  ex- 
traordinary conception  comin';  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  experienced  p()litician.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  an  experienced  editor,  but 
sometimes  goes  ofl"  at  half  cock  ln'fore  he  sees 
the  whole  ground,  and  does  the  party  great 
injury  before  ho  sees  bis  error,  and  then  has 
great  difficulty  to  get  back  into  the  right  track 
again.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
tlio  deposits,  and  how  much  injury  ho  did  U8 
before  ho  got  into  the  right  track  again. 
Anoi\\cvfaux  pas  ho  made  when  he  went  off 
with  Rives  nnd  the  conservatives,  nnd  advocated 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  special 
deposits  in  the  State  bonks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  corrupt  there  could  be  any  more 
Eecurity  in  special  deposits  in  corrupt  banks 
tlian  in  general  deposits^  and  it  was  some  time 
before  tliis  great  absurdity  could  be  beat  out  o' 
his  mind. 

"  These  are  Tisionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  politicians  who  suggest  them,  but  who 
wish  to  become  great  lay  foolish  changes. 
Folk,  I  believe,  will  stick  by  you  faithfully; 
gbould  be  not,  he  is  lostj  but  1  have  no  fears 


but  that  he  will,  nnd  Indng  infurmed  conflden- 
ttally  »  f  till-  movemenf,  may  have  it  in  liii«  power 
to  put  it  (///  tlnui).  There  will  Ik-  great  intrigue 
goinjr  on  at  Wtt.shiiigton  tliiM  winter." — (Me. 
14,  1.S14.) 

■I  fi'iii  litre  are  some  of  our  deni'XTatii- 
frienils  who  me  trying  to  bring  about  a  |)artner- 
sliip  of  whi'h  I  wrote  you,  which  bIiows  a  want 
of  conlidenee,  <•  Houiething  worse.  \\v  on  your 
guard — nopartiierHhij) ;  yoti  have  tbeeoiiliffeni  c 
of  llir  LM-iiit  Ixxly  of  the  dem(M,Tnt.H,  nnd  1  have 
no  conlidi  1  a-c  in  shilling  politicians.'" — (JJeretU' 
bit:  21.) 

"  .\notber  plan  is  to  get  Mr.  Ritchie  inter- 
est! I  as  editor  of  I'le  (iIoIm' — all  of  which  1 
rave  vou  iin  intimation  of,  and  whicli  I  thought 
had  lieen  |)iit  'lown.  Hut  that  n'lv  leading 
l>emiK;rat  hen  had  any  thought  <■,  becoming 
interested  in  the  .Madisouian,  to  make  it  the 
organ  of  the  administration,  was  such  a  thing 
as  I  could  not  believe ;  ns  common  sense  at 
once  pointed  out,  a.s  a  consequence  that  it  wonbl 
divide  the  democracy,  and  destroy  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. Why,  it  would  blow  him  up. 
The  moment  I  heard  it,  I  adopted  such  measures 
as  I  trust  have  put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  know 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  Polk  and  his 
administration.  The  jiretext  for  this  movemen', 
will  1)0  the  GIol)e's  support  of  Mr.  W tight. 
/id  vie  li'inir  if  tlit-re  is  any  trutk  in  this 
ritmor.  I  gtiardcd  Colonel  Polk  ngainst  any 
abandonment  of  the  Globe,  If  true,  it  would 
place  Colonel  Polk  in  the  shoes  of  Sir.  Tyler." 
—{Febmary  2»,  1845.) 

'•  I  have  written  a  long,  candid,  and  friendly 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  bringing  to  bis  view  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  has  got  by  some  bad 
advice,  and  which  his  good  sense  ought  to  have 
prevented.  1  have  assured  bim  of  your  uniform 
declarations  to  me  of  j'our  firm  support,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  jiarty  if  be 
takes  any  one  but  you  ns  the  executive  organ, 
tmtil  you  do  something  to  violate  that  con- 
fidence which  the  democracy  reposes  in  yfm. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  what  cause  can  i  e 
assign  for  not  continuing  your  paper,  the  orgun 
that  was  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  whoso  ad- 
ministration he,  Polk,  and  you  band  to  hand 
supported,  and  tho.se  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples you  and  he  have  continued  to  support, 
and  have  told  him  frankly  that  you  will  never 
degrade  j-ourself  or  your  paper  by  submitting 
to  the  terms  proposed.  I  am  very  sick,  ex- 
hausted by  writing  to  Polk,  and  will  write  you 
again  soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  although  my 
letter  to  Air.  Polk  is  both  friendly  and  frank.  I 
have  done  justice  to  you,  and  I  hope  he  will  say 
nt  once  to  you,  go  on  with  my  organ  as  you 
have  been  the  organ  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Should  he  not,  I  havj  told  him  his  fate — a 
divided  democracy,  and  all  the  political  cliques 
looking  to  the  succession,  will  annoy  and  crush 
hiir — the  fairest  prospects  of  successful  ad- 
ministration by  folly  and  jealousy  lost.  I  would 
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rm  support,  and  of 


wiiih  yoii  to  inform  nio  wliich  of  Xhe  Iioa'Iii  of 
tlip  I)t'i»artiia'iil'<,  ifnny,  nrr  lio^tili-  t.»  you.     If  1 
I'olk  <I'H"<  not  liHik  well  to  liis  coiirMc,  tin-  <livi- 
jiions  in  N»'W  York  nml  I'mnxylvunia  will  di--  i 
Mioy  him."— (.l/.n7  J.  IS».'i.)  | 

I  uroto  you  nml  tlic  l'r^^ilI(•^^,  on  tlu'  Wli  i 
iuHtant,  and  wiw  in  hopcrt  that  my  v'wwn  wonhl  i 
open  his  cyi's  t(»  hi.-t  own  intrn-st-t  and  union  of, 
till'  (k'moonitif  party.  Hut  from  tiic  Irltcrs  hiforc  • 
me,  I  supporii'  tny  li-fHT  to  the  I'lT.-idtiit  will  j 
not  pi'i'Vi-Mit  that  evil  t<>  him  and  thu  democratic  ' 
parly  that  I  have  used  my  voice  to  prevent.  I  I 
tun  too  unwell  to  write  nuieh  to-day.  I  have 
-oad  your  letter  with  care  and  much  interest. 

'  new  you  would  never  de^rrade  yourself  hy 

iinc  the  editoral  chair  wiih  any  Oiie  fir  any 

I  well  know  that  you  never  can  or  will 

your    democratic    jirinciplcs.      You 

,  under  e.xistinij  circumstances,  do  any 

thii  .  to   gave  your  character  and  denuH-ratic 

principles,    and    your   hi;;h   standing    with   all 

classes  of  the  democracy,  hut  hy  selling  out 

your  pai>er.     When  you  sell,  have  good  security 

for  the  consideration  money.    Uitchio  ia  greatly 

involved,  if  not  finally  hrokc ;  and  you  know 

Cameron,  who  hoasts  that  ho  liaa  ^50,000  to 

invest  in  a  newspaper.     Under  all  existing  cir- 

ciunstances.  I  say  to  you,  sell,  and  when  you 

do.  I  look  to  a  split  in  the  democratic  ranks  ; 

which  I   will  sorely  regret,  and  which   might 

have  l)cen  so  easily  avoideil." — (April  7.) 

"  I  have  been  quite  sick  for  several  (lays.  My 
mind,  sinco  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  the 
rn.'sideut  had  assumed  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Globe, — which  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  I  ever  met  with, — my  mind  has  been 
troubled,  and  it  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me, 
but  lias  shown  less  good  common  sense,  by  the 
I'resident,  than  any  act  of  his  life,  nnd  calculated 
to  (iividij  instead  of  uniting  the  democracy; 
which  appears  to  bo  his  reason  for  urging  this 
useless  and  foolish  measure  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  administration,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
jjearcd  to  augur  w'jII  for,  to  him,  a  prosperous 
administration.  The  President,  here,  before  he 
set  out  for  Wasliington.  must  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  counsels  of  some  political 
cliques,  such  as  Calhoun  or  Tyler  cliques  (for 
there  are  such  here) ;  or  after  he  reached  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  secret  friends  of  some  of 
the  aspirants  must  have  gotten  hold  of  bis  ear, 
and  spoiled  his  common  sense,  or  he  never  would 
have  made  such  a  movement,  so  uncalled  for, 
and  well  calculated  to  sever  the  democracy  by 
calling  down  upon  himself  suspicions,  by  the  act 
of  secretly  favoring  some  of  the  political  cliques 
who  are  looking  to  the  succes.sion  for  some 
favorite.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  4th, 
telling  him  there  was  but  one  safe  course  to 
pursue — review  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  Globe  to  proceed  as  the  organ 
of  his  administration,  give  you  all  his  confi- 
dence, and  all  would  be  well,  and  end  well. 
'J%is  is  the  substance ;   and  I  had  a  hof^e  the 


receipt  of  fhi«  letter,  and  Bomo  other  .-it  ten 
by  mutual  friends,  would  lia\i<  re  i>  n-d  all 
thingA  to  h.innoiiy  and  CMnllfli  ncc  atnin.  I 
rented  on  this  hojn-  until  tlr  7lh  w  licti  I  n  ct  jvcd 
youm  of  the  .'Klih,  ami  two  ronlnlintinl  leftcM 
from  the  I'n'sidiiit,  diiiTled  to  In  laid  lut'orn 
me,  from  which  it  ivoiild  seem  that  the  pun-haHu 
of  the  Uliiltv,  and  to  grt  cliar  of  you.  il^;  eiliior. 
Im  the  gnat  absorbing  quotimi  before  the  l'ri'»- 
idenf.  11(7/,  if/io  ia  to  in-  t/c  inmhn^i  r  /  Mr, 
Kitchiu  and  .Major  A.  iJ.  DoneUon  it-t  editom. 
tottery ''»  tu  ''te  tutlfi:  The  aliove  ((uestion  I 
liavt'  ■,«vl  ii'  ,lr>  President.  Is  that  niiegado 
iwli'iein.,  *".;  leroii,  who  boasts  of  his  .^srid^OiHi 
t'  ■'■(  i.vv  a  I  ■  -V  pa|sT,  to  be  oiu'  of  them  /  Or 
,  I'll-,  A  '  ^  i'  r  to  be  the  jiurchaser  /  Who  is 
to  purchik  .  aii<l  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  Is  Dr.  .M.  (iwiiin.  the  satellite  of  Cal- 
houn, the  great  friend  of  lloberf  .1.  Walker  ?  a 
iierf'eet  bankrupt  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
mow  what  portion  of  the  cabinet  are  su)iport- 
ing  and  advising  the  President  to  this  course, 
wliere  nothing  but  injury  can  result  to  hini  iii 
the  end,  and  division  m  his  cabinet,  ariHiig  from 
Jealousy.  What  political  clique  is  to  bo  U-ne- 
ilted  i  My  dear  friend,  let  me  know  all  about 
the  cabinet,  and  their  movements  on  tlii.s  sub- 
ject. How  loathsome  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  ohl 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  jiistiee  and  friiiid- 
ship  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  jnHrij — 
and  the  great  democratic  party  divided  or  eii- 
dangcR'd  for  policy — I  cannot  reflect  iqion  it 
witli  any  calmness;  every  point  of  it,  iijion 
scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunion,  and  not 
one  beneficial  result  cjin  be  expected  from  it. 
I  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  result,  if  har- 
mony is  restored,  and  the  Ulohe  the  organ,  I 
will  rqjoice ;  if  sold  to  whom,  and  for  what. 
lluvc,  if  you  sell,  the  purchune  mancy  terll 
secureu.  This  may  be  the  last  letter  1  may  be 
able  to  write  you;  but  live  or  die,  I  am  your 
friend  (and  never  deserted  one  from  policy),  a,\\\\ 
leave  my  papers  and  reputation  in  your  kcep- 
ing."-(.-l;j;j7  9.) 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen-, 
eral  Jackson,  after  going  through  an  agony  of 
indignation  and  amazement  at  the  idea  of  shov- 
ing Mr.  Blair  from  his  editorial  chair  and  placing 
Mr.  Ritcliio  in  it  (and  which  would  have  been 
greater  if  ho  had  known  the  arrangement  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  n'Uidrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler),  advised  Mr.  Blair  to  sell  his  Globe 
establishment,  cautioning  him  to  get  gotnl 
security ;  for,  knownig  nothing  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Treasury,  and  well  knowing  the 
insolvency  of  all  who  were  ostensible  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  confide  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment.  Mr.  Blair  and  his  i)artncr,  i\Ir.  Johr; 
C.  Rives,  were  of  the  same  mind.    Other  frieuda 
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whom  they  consulted  (Governor  Wright  and 
Colonel  Benton)  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  and 
the  Globe  was  promptly  sold  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  a  way  to  imply  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale — the  materials  of  the  office  be- 
ing offered  at  valuation,  and  the  "name  and 
good  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  materials  were  valued  at  $35,000, 
and  the  metamorphosed  paper  took  the  name  of 
the  "  Daily  Union ; "  and,  in  fact,  some  change 
of  name  was  necessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — In  all  these  schemes, 
from  first  to  last,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Rives,  not  as  any  part 
editor  (for  which  he  was  far  more  fit  than 
cither  himself  or  the  public  knew),  but  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  manage 
the  machinery  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment. 
Accustomed  to  trafficking  and  trading  politicians, 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  government  editor, 
it  was  not  suspicioned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Rives  would  refuse  to  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  his  partner.  lie  scorned 
it !  and  the  two  went  out  togetlier. — The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  the  democratic  party  during  the  eight  event- 
ful years  of  his  presidency :  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on 
learning  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administration ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  paper  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  country,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  is  to  say, 
victoriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  was  classed  by 
General  Jockson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
friends,  among  the  wisest,  purest,  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

'  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
a  period  in  our  political  history— has  borne  the 
democratic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  face  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  powerful  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
them  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
made  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  who  witnessed  its  discontinuance  shall 
be  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
iself  through  those  perilous  periods,  and  the  re- 


peated tr'umphs  which  crowned  its  labors,  will 
when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  spent  their 
force,  be  matters  of  just  exultation  to  you  and 
to  your  children.  \onc  have  had  better  op- 
portuniliea  to  witneat.  nor  more  interest  in 
observing  your  course,  than  General  Jackson 
and  myself;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  could 
not,  if  I  tcere  to  attempt  it,  express  myself 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  conslancy,fidelity, 
and  ability  with  which  it  woe  conducted,  than 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.  He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difiicult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  his  administration  to  have  sus- 
tained itself  in  its  cvx.test  with  a  money  power 
(a  ter.Li  as  well  understood  as  that  of  democrat, 
and  much  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pre- 
sent day),  if  the  corruptions  which  were  in 
those  days  spread  broadcast  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  sub- 
vert the  integrity  of  the  Globe ;  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  one  over  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  could  never,  in  such  an  event,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  an  in- 
dependent treasury,  without  the  establishment 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
will  veiT  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  illusory.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  first,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture favorable  to  their  views ;  but  they  could 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  course  which 
has  since  been  so  extensively  sanctioned  by  the 
democracy  of  the  nation.  You  gave  to  the 
country  (and  when  I  say  you,  I  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood as  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair  anj  yourself) 
at  those  momentous  periods,  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages of  a  press  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  not  only  devoted,  root  and  branch, 
to  the  support  of  democratic  principles,  but  in- 
dependent in  fact  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
influences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  influences 
of  any  description.  The  vital  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  the  success  of  our 
cause  is  incapable  of  exaggeration.  Experience 
will  show,  if  an  opportunity  is  ever  afforded  to 
test  the  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  principles 
of  our  party  can  never  be  upheld  in  their  purity 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Administrations  professedly  their  sup- 
porters may  be  formed,  but  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  whited  sepulchres,  appearing  beautiful 
outward,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  all  uncleanness — Administrations  which,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  best  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  and  promote  the  happi:  nss  of  the 
toiling  millions,  will  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  advancement  of  the  selfish 
few." 


The  Globe  was  sold,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how  ?  becomes  a  question  of  public  conoom  to 
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answer ;  for  it  waa  paid  for  out  of  public  money 
— those  same  §50,000  which  were  removed  to 
the  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  Treasury  order  on  the  fourth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  Three  annual  instulments  made  the 
lAjment,  and  the  Treasury  did  not  reclaim  the 
money  for  these  three  yeilrs ;  and,  though  travel- 
ling through  tortuous  channels,  the  sharpsighted 
Mr.  Rives  traced  the  money  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  fumiiihcd  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— an  admission  which  the  obliging  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
iuring  these  throe  years,  and  the  conviction  was 
absolute,  among  the  close  observers  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
triver and  zealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  ^Ir.  Blair  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
consequences  of  that  change  of  editors.  General 
Jackson  was  prophetic.  The  new  paper  brought 
division  and  distraction  into  the  party — filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  ho 
had  produced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
ouinot  repair. 
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CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWENTT -NINTH  CONGRESS:  LIST  OF  MEMBERS: 
FIUdT  SESSION:  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Senators. 

M\iNE. — George  Evans,  John  Fairfield. 

New  Hampshire. — Benjamin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

Vermont.  —  William  Uphann,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons,  Albert 
C.  Green. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington. 

New  Yore. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son. 

Ntw  Jersev. — Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
V)ayton. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 


Delaware.  —  Thomas    Clayton,    John 
Clayton. 

Maryland.  —  James  A.  I'carco,  Ilcvenly 
Johniion. 

ViRfJiNiA. — William  S.  Arclur,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
ny backer. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.  Manpum,  Wil- 
liam H.  Ilay woo<l,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Qcorgo 
McDuffie. 

Georgia. — John  JfcP.  Berrien,  Wiilter  T 
Colquitt. 

Alada.ma. — Dixon  II.  Lewis,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
by. 

Mississirn. — Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight. 

Loi'iaiAXA.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Henry 
Johnson. 

Tennessee. — SjK'nccr  Jarnagin,  Hopkins  L. 
Turney. 

Kentucky. — James  T.  Morchead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indiana. — Ed.  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D.  Bright. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  ^ichiey  Brcese. 

Missouri. — David  R.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas.  —  Chester  Ashley,  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier. 

MicmoAN.  —  AVilliam  Woodbridgc,  Lewis 
Cass. 

Florida. — David  Lev}',  James  D.  Westcott. 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
new  senators,  not  members  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  made  them 
eminent; — Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Jlarylaud,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Casa  of  Michigan ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  to  be  added  two  others  from 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Rusk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  ><nd  their  State,  it  may  be 
said  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu> 
tual  confidence  and  concord,  neither  having 
been  changed  to  this  day  (1850). 

House  of  Representatives. 

Maine. — John  F.  Scammon,  Robert  P.  Dun- 
lap,  Luther  Severance,  John  D.  McCrate,  CuUen 
Sawtelle,  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Ilczekiah  Williams.  V.  / 

New  Hampshire.— Moses  Norris,  jr.,  Maco 
Moulton,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

Massachusetts.  —  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomj)- 
son,  Charles  Iludson,  George  Asliinun,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quiacy  Adams,  Joseph  Grin- 
nell.  o.-       . 
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IliiODF.  Island. — Iknry  Y.  Cruiiston,  Lemuel 
II.  Arnold. 

Co.NNKcrirtT. — Jnines  Dixon,  Samuel  D. 
Ilublmrd,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

IsKw  YoHK. — John  W.  Lawrence,  llenry  I. 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  li.  Maclay, 
Thomas  M.  ■\VoodrulI"  William  W.  Campbeil, 
Joseph  II.  AiulerHon,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Arciiibald  C  Niyen.  Samuel  Gordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  Kiclmrd  P.  llcrrick,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
j^rastus  I>.  Culver,  Joseph  KuBsell,  IIu<<;h 
W'hite,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Pre.stonJiing,Orville 
Ilungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Charles  rjood- 
year,  Stephen  Stronp,  Willi.i.m  J.  Hough,  Horace 
Wlieaton,  Georpe  Rathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ells- 
worth, John  l)e  Mott,  Jilliaa  B.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  Carcoll,  Martin  Grover.  Abner  Lewis,  AVil- 
liam  A.  Moselv,  Albert  Smith,  AVashington 
Hunt.    J^jv.  ■''■>  V.  % 

N'ew  Jehsjey. — James  G.  Hampton,  George 
Sykes,  John  Runk,  John  Edsall,  William 
Wright. 

Pennsyi-vama. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  John  11.  Campbell,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
Roii,  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdman,  Abraliam 
K.  Mcllvainc.  John  Strohm,  John  Ritter,  Kich- 
ard  Brodhcad,  jr.,  Owen  D.  Lcib,  David  Wilmqt, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  K'\msay,  MosesTMc- 
Lean,  James  Black,  James  Blancharcl,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  John  11.  Ewing, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S.  Garvin,  James 
Thompson,  Josei)li  Buffington. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

JIaryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  Thomas 
Perry,  Thomas  W.  Ligon,  William  F.  Giles, 
Albert  Constable,  Edward  Long. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C. 
Dromgoole,  W^illiam  M.  Treadway,  Edward  W. 
Ilubard,  Shelton  F.  Leake,  James  A.  Seddon, 
Thomas  II.  Bayly,  Rol)ert  JI.  T.  Hunter,  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Rcdinger,  William  Taylor, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman,  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Joseph  Johnson,  William  G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — James  Graham,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Alfred  Dockery, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  James  J.  McKay,  John  R. 
J.  Daniels,  Henry  S.  Clarke,  Asa  Biggs. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sims, 
Armistead  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett. 

Georgia. — Thomas  Butler  King,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  II.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  SJtepheps,  Robt.  Toombs. 
"•"Alabama. — Samuel  D.  Dargin,  Henry  W. 
liilliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Winter  W,  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  G. 
McConnell. 

Mississippi.  —  Jacob  Thompson,  Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts,  Jefiersoii  Jlaxis. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Sannon  O.  Thibo- 
dcaux,  J.  H.  Ilarmonson,  Isaac  £.  Morse. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert    C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  William 


Sawyer,  Henry  St.  John,  Joseph  J.  McDowell 
Allen  O.  Tliurman,  Auguntus  L. Penill, Colum- 
bus Delano,  TilCol)  Brinkerhoft|  Samuel  F.  Vin- 
ton, Isaac  Parish,  Alexander  Harper,  Joseph 
Morris,  John  D.  Cummins,  George  Fries,  D.  A. 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  John  II.  McIIcnry. 
Henry  Grider,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Bryan  R.  Yotmg, 
John  P.  Martin,  AVilliam  P.  Thomasson,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  Tib- 
batts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  Crozier.  Alvan  Cullom,  George  W. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meridith,  P.  Gentry, 
Lorenzo  B.  Chase,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Mil- 
ton Brown. 

Indiana. — Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J. 
Henley,  Thomas  Smith.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wick,  John  W.  Davis,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  Petit,  Charles  W.  Cathcart, 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Iloge,  Edward 
D.  Baker. 

Missouri.  —  James  B.  Bowlin,  James  H. 
Relf,  Sterling  Pijco,  John  S.  Phelps,  Leonard 
H.  Simms.     >^-^w.«.  M':  =*{([,  <iju^ . 

Arkansas. — Archibald  Yell. 

Michigan. — Robert  McClelland,  John  S. 
Chapman,  James  B.  Hunt. 

The  delegates  from  territories  wt-re : 

Florida. — Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge.  f>.'-^<J.„v..-..i«^}  'j  - 

Wisconsin. — Morgan  L.  Martin. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  effected, 
there  being  a  large  ms'  on  the  democratic 

side.    Mr.  John  W.  1.  of  Indiana,  being 

presented  as  the  deraocr«t)u  candidate,  received 
120  votes  ;  Mr.  Samuel  I^'.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  re- 
ceived the  whig  Tote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
French,  of .'  .ew  Hampshire,  was  appointed  clerk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  by  a  re- 
solve of  the  House,  adopted  by  a  general  vote. 
He  was  of  course  democratic.  The  House  being 
organized,  a  motion  was  mode  by  Mr.  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  was 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  House — which  was  lost,  62  to 
143. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII. 

IIK.  POLKS  KIBST  ANNUAL  MKS9AGE  TO  CON- 

The  leading  topic  in  the  message  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  accomplished, 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  Mexico — n 
dissatisfaction  manifested  every  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  reason  to  believe  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister, 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States : 
an  American  minister  sent  to  ^lexico  had  been 
refused  to  be  received,  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
belli  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  tho  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished 5  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  of 
tho  parties.  These  things  were  thus  stated  by 
the  President : 

"  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently, 
occupied  an  attitude  of  hostility  towaixls  the 
United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  or- 
ganizing armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory, 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaced 
attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  the  country  between 
tlie  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norto,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  theTexian  territory  which  migh'.  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  wivh 
the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  ow;  \, 
and  the  rights  of  Texas^  they  were  ordered  lo 
commit  nr>  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico,  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  tlie  tirst  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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ment,and  our  military  ami  and  naval  roninintul- 
ers  have  executed  tlifir  (inlci-s  with  such  iliscn- 
tion,  that  the  ix-ace  of  llie  two  rqiuMicrt  has  mil 
been  disturbe<l." 

Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  brought  into  presence,  and  tho  jepil  state  of 
war  existing  between  tliem  was  broufjht  to  tli" 
point  of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
complained,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  T'nitc  d 
States  had  a  right  to  unite,  which  wii.-*  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  Denying  her  right 
to  take  offence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  coniplairt 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  against  her  on  account 
of  injuries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 

"  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  to  exist,  growing  out  of  unre- 
dressed injuries  inflicted  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  people  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  long  scries  of  j-ears.  Jlexico  has  admitted 
these  injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  oifered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  ling  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
of  the  5th  April,  1831,  that  they  have  been  i-e- 
peatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by 
mv  predecessors.  As  earlv  as  the  8th  February, 
18'37,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
application  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  by  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immediate  war.'  lie 
did  not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  declaretl 
'  should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided ; '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  proposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  committees  of  the  two  IIouho* 
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of  CongrcHfl,  in  rrports  made  in  their  respective 
iKiilies,  concurred.  Since  these  proceedings 
more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  during 
wliicli,  in  addition  to  tiie  wrongs  then  com- 
piuiiied  of,  otliers  of  an  aggravated  character 
liave  been  committed  on  tlie  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  A  special  agent  was  sent 
to  .>Iexico  in  tiie  summer  of  1838,  with  full  au- 
tliority  to  make  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
t;overnment  promised  to  repair  the  wrongs  of 
;\  liich  wo  complained ;  and  after  much  delay,  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  gov- 
ernments." 

Tills  treaty  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
on  to  show,  had  never  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfilment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  her — saying : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens,  who  suffered 
great  losses,  and  .some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
duced from  af&uenco  to  bankruptcy,  are  without 
lemedy,  unless  their  rights  bo  enforced  by  their 
government.  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  which,  following  our  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
lirst  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  repeated  wrongc  dhe  has  committed,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  would  ultimately  guide  her  councils, 
and  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid 
any  hostile  collision  with  her." 

Torn  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  had  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mission,  and  the 
f  ousequences  of  its  failure,  the  President  thus 
expressed  himself: 

"  The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his 
misiiun,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  which  ho  is  charged 
10 11  cionclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; 
whu:h,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


me  to  communicate  the  result  to  ConirTCM 
during  the  present  session.  I'ntil  that  result  is 
known,  I  forliear  to  recommend  to  Congress 
stich  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  Iwme,  as  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotia 
tion  been  instituted." 

From  this  commimication  it  was  clear  that  a 
recommendation  of  a  declaration  of  war  was 
only  deferred  for  the  issue  of  this  mission,  which 
failing  to  be  favorable,  would  immediately  call 
forth  the  deferred  recommendation.  The  Oregon 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
a  warlike  solution.  The  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments,  which  had  commenced 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  continued 
for  some  months  under  his  own,  had  come  to  a 
dead  stand.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  revoked  its  proposition  to  make  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  the  dividing  lino  between 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  unquestion- 
able title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole,  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recommended  Congress 
to  authorize  the  notice  which  was  in  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  laws  to  the 
territory,  to  encourage  its  population  and  settle* 
ment ;  and  cast  upon  Great  Britain  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  belligerent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty M'hich  might  arise.  Thus,  the  issue  ol 
peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  pubUc  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisfactorily  given. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year 
had  been  $29,770,000 :  the  payments  from  it 
$29,968,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millions — leaving  a 
balance  of  $7,658,000  on  hand.  The  nature  of 
these  balances,  always  equal  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  rerenue  even  where  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  some 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  great 
government  transactions  and  payments,  large 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  would  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Treasur}'- ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
government  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  income 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  expenditure. 
This  is  a  paradox— a  seeming  absurdity,  but 
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true,  which  every  annual  statement  of  the  Trea- 1 
snry  will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislative,  as 
well  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
stand. The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  ha«l 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  the  surplus  fun^l,  among  the  States,  and 
the  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833),  were  just  and  wise,  such 
as  had  been  always  held  by  the  democratic 
school,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeatetl. 
They  were  these : 

"  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
tmpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  sevcH- 
tecn  millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  acts 
of  .Julv  twenty-first,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843,  had  not  the  unsettled 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tile collision  with  that  power.    In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinary  purposes.    A  few  years  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolution  and 
the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  presented  to  the  world  the  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation. 
Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.    Should  the  state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and  especially  if  our  foreign  relations  inter- 
pose no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  the  Treasury"  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  requirefl  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liqui<  ation.   I  cherish  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
which  it  so  recently  occupied.    Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
government,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
manent example  of  a  nation  free  from  the  blight- 
ing influcnoe  of  a  public  debt." 

The  revision  of  tho  tariff  was  recommended, 
with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  as  the  incident. 


CIIAPTEIl    CLIV 

DKATH  OK  JOHN  FOKSVTH. 

Like  Mr.  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth 
Georgian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politics, 
and  «minent  in  his  day.  He  ran  the  carter  of 
ft'dora.  honors — a  mombcr  of  the  Ilotise  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  front  rank  debater  in  each  : 
minister  in  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  und*T 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Bun'u  ;  successor 
to  Crawford  in  ..is  State,  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils; and  the  fast  political  and  personal  friend 
of  that  eminent  citizen  hi  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  wh'.n 
Mr.  Crawford,  restrained  by  his  oftice,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  unable  to  do  ony 
thing  for  Mmself,  and  assailed  by  tho  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  for  his  friend ;  and  nobly 
did  he  do  it.  The  examination  through  which 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminatc<l  him  in  public 
opinion — showed  every  accusation  to  be  false 
and  malicious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  whicli 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  effective  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  He  combined  tho  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  argu- 
ment and  wit ;  great  power  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  sting  courteously;  perfect  self-possession, 
and  a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  every  misstep  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nuUificatio".  and  tho 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  conver- 
sation, and  of  affability,  decorum  and  dignity, 
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CHAPTER   CLV. 

AUMI8BION  OF  FLOUIUA  AND  IOWA, 

At  thia  time  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
hy  a,  sinple  bill,  two  States,  which  Bcem  to  have 
hnt  few  things  in  common  to  put  them  together — 
one  the  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territory — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  evergreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winter — one 
maintaining,  the  other  repulsing  slavery.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  two  territories  so  dif- 
ferent in  age,  so  distant  from  each  other,  so 
antagonistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitutions, should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms — that  is,  the  antagonistic 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery — made  the 
conjunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  It  happened  that  the 
slave  and  free  States  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  char- 
acter at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  furnished 
but  little  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  either  House — to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatives  were  9  to  36  yeas :  in  the  House  4S 
to  144.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  evek.  in  political  power 
a  vast  inequality  was  going  on — the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
em  than  in  the  southern  region. 


CHAPTER   CLVI. 

UBEGON  TEEATY:  NEGOTIATIONS   COMMENCED, 
AND  BROKEN  OFk\ 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  in  the  general 
Degotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
It  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement.  The  British  government  moved  la 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  being  instructed  to  propose  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  November,  1842, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  under 
Mr.  Tyler,  immediately  replied,  accepting  the 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  desire  of  his 
government  to  have  this  territorial  question  im- 
mediately settled.  But  the  movement  stopped 
there.  Nothing  further  took  place  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  question  slumbered 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sir)  Richard  Paken- 
ham,  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  T'.ritish 
minister,  and  renewed  th«.  ;  roposition  fur  open- 
ing the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upphur,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  was  February  24th,  1844. 
Mr.  Upshur  replied  promptly,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  early  day  for  receiving  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  begin  the  negotiation.  Before 
that  day  came  he  had  perished  in  the  disastrous 
explosion  of  the  gt««t  gun  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton man-of-war.  The  subject  again  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  July 
22d,  was  again  brought  to  the  rotice  of  the 
American  government  by  a  note  from  the  British 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Beferring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upshur  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  that 
note,  the  interval  which  took  place  between  that 
event  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  various  matters 
which  offered  themselves  to  your  attention  im- 
mediately after  your  accession  to  office,  suffi- 
ciently explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  government,  sir,  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  which  I  refer.  But, 
the  session  of  Congress  having  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  business  is  usually 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  now 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  subject.  At  all  events  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  recall  it  to  your  recollection,  and  to  repeat 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  majesty's  government, 
that  a  question,  on  which  so  much  interest  is 
felt  in  both  countries,  should  be  disposed  of  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  August 
declaring  his  readiness  to  begin  the  negotiation 
and  fixing  the  next  day  for  taking  up  the  sub- 
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jet't.     It  was  tnkin   up  arcordinply,  and  con- 
(liipti-d  in  tlio  approved  and  safu  way  of  con- 
ducting such  negotiations,  tlwt  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tocol of  every  conference  signed  by  the  two 
negotiators  before  they  separated,  and  tiie  pro- 
|)Osition8  submitted  by  cacli  always  reduced  to 
writing.    This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  neglect  and  total  oniis- 
nion  of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  so 
idud  a  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  and  Ix)rd  Ashburton  had  conducted 
their  conferences.    Air.  Caliiotm  and  Mr.  Paken- 
hnm  met  seven  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
I)cndcd  their  labors.    Mr.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usual  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  holds  in  reserve 
the  ultimate  and  true  oflcr  while  putting  for- 
ward fictitious  ones  for  experiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  the  dividing  lino  be- 
tween their  possessions,  from  the  I^ko  of  the 
Woods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  United  States  insisting  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.    Mr.  Pak- 
cnham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  line  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles  ;  and  thro  follow  the  river  to  the 
ocean.    This  was  refused  oy  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
the  ultimatum  having  been  delivered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  possessed  on  the 
other  to  jdeld  any  thing,  the  negotiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.    At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  M.    ^^akenham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 
the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  and  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
treaties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 
too  much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  one  to  which  he  be- 


lonjt-d,  won-  then  in  a  high  etntc  of  exult«ti"n 
for  flio  Iwundary  "f  'i 4  degrees  40  niinuteH,  b!h1 
tlie  presidential  canvasn,  mi  the  (Icnuwrntic  ni<le. 
was  raging  n|Min  that  cry.  The  Haltimore  pre.'- 
idcntial  convention  had  followed  a  perniciouH 
prarticp,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  n 
l)latform  of  pi-inoiples  on  whi<'h  the  canvit^s  win 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ort-gon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  fuith,  from  which  there  was  to  1*  no 
departure  except  ui>on  the  penalty  of  politiciil 
damnation.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  bravwl  this  pen- 
alty, and  in  dt.mg  so  had  acted  up  to  his  public 
and  responsible  duty. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  elected  tmdor 
that  cry,  came  into  ofUce  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  ho 
meant  to  maintain  that  title.     It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — perhaps  unprecedented   in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  de- 
pending (which  was  still  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  last  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, declining  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  parties  should  au 
thoritativcly  declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
tain it  by  arms.    The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  Great  Britain.    It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.    Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  rscaived  '?ith  indignation  by  the 
great  democracy ;  and     ui  —'■•  inevitable  war^* 
— was  the  cry  through  tht  land.    The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.    To 
stand  upon  54-40  was  to  have  war  in  reality : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore    platform.      Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  did  me 
the  ho^or  to  consult   me.    I  answered  him 
promptly  and  frankly,  that  I  held  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  should  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  April.    The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  some  further  proposition  from  the 
British  government;  but  none  came.    The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  had  been  too  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  to 
tuke  the  initiative  again.    It  said  nothing :  tlit 
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war  ery  continuvd  to  rago :  ami  at  the  end  of 
four  niDiilhn  our  Koverntnent  Tuund  itHi'lf  under 
the  necu8Hity  to  tuku  tt.o  initiative,  and  n.'cuin- 
lutfiice  negotiatiunH  oh  tlie  ineaiw  of  avoiding 
u-ar.  Accordingly,  on  tiiu  22«1  of  July,  Mr, 
lluchanan  (the  direction  of  tho  PrcHidont  be- 
iiiK  uhvayH  undcrHtood)  addrcHHcd  a  note  to  Mr, 
I'akenham,  inssuniinK  tho  negotiation  at  tho 
point  at  which  it  had  bijcn  left  by  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  confomiing  to  the  offer  that  he  had  made, 
and  because  he  had  mode  it,  a^^in  proposed  the 
line  of  40  to  the  ocean.  Tho  British  minister 
ugain  refused  that  lino,  and  inviting  a  "fairer" 
profmsition.  In  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  49 
got  wind.  Tho  democracy  wan  in  commotion. 
A  Ktorm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which 
was  the  new  administration  organ,  Mr.  liitchie's 
Daily  Union),  bcforo  which  the  administration 
quailed — recoiled — and  witiidrew  its  offer  of  49. 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  negotiation  again  ; 
and  BO  the  affair  remained  at  tho  meeting  of 
CongroBB,  which  came  together  under  tho  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  tho  leader, 
but  followed  by  the  body  of  the  democracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
—some  hundreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Oregon  question  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed) — and,  on  communicating  tho 
failure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  tho  security  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  tho 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  tho  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  tho 
full  expression  of  tho  opinions  of  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  took  the  management  of 
tho  questions  into  the  bands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 
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ORKOOV  Qt'MTIojJ:  NoTICK  TO  AlUtnoATK  TUB 
AltTK'LK  IN  TIIK  TItK.VTV  foil  A  .loINT  OtTtJ. 
I'ATION:  TIIK  ri;KS||>KNT  I)KN<iI\(  Kl)  IN  TIIK 
«KNATK  KOIt  A  SCIM'OSKIl  I.KAMNO  TO  TIIK 
LINE  OF  KOKTVMNE. 

Tin:  proposition  for  the  lino  of  49  having  been 
withdrawn  by  tho  American  government  on  its 
non-acceptance  by  tho  British,  hud  appeased  the 
democratic  storm  which  had  been  got  up  against 
the  President;  and  his  recommendation  for 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  title 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  who  now 
came  to  bo  called  the  Fifty-Four  Forties.  The 
debate  was  advancing  well  upon  this  question 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  rumor — only  sinister 
to  tho  extreme  party — began  to  spread,  that  the 
British  government  would  propose  49,  and  that 
tho  President  was  favorable  to  it.  This  rumor 
was  truo,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  public 
mind  for  it,  Mr.  William  II.  Haywood,  a  Benator 
from  North  Carolina,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally friendly  to  tho  President,  undertook  to 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  of  49  was  right 
in  itself,  but  that  the  President  was  not  so  fur 
committed  against  it  as  that  he  could  not  yet 
form  a  treaty  upon  it.    In  this  sense  he — 

"  Took  a  view  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approving  of  tho  offer 
of  the  parallel  of  49°  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  tho  lan- 
guage of  the  President  to  render  it  improper  in 
him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that  basis,  not- 
withstanding this  rejection.  lie  regarded  the 
negotiation  as  still  open ;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  wrong  as  to  suppose 
that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and  thus  put  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  weapon,  that  he  could  bo 
guilty  of  BO  miserable  a  trick  as  to  use  it  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  reckless  provocation  of  a  war  on  tho 
other.  Believing  that  the  administration  stood 
committed  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  parallel  of  49° — or  substan- 
tially that — ^he  should  sustain  the  Executive  in 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
whatever  might  bo  his  individual  opinions,  the 
President — as  General  Washington  did  in  1790 
— would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  country  ; 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  country  re 

auired  it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  t 
10  Bcase  of  his  oilicial  duty.    Ho  rebuked  th« 
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cry  which  had  iKH-n  set  up  by  mme  of  the 
I'riendi  of  tlie  ProHident,  w  hi''h  piwrd  him  in 
the  position  of  In-ing  tlie  mtre  orvaii  of  tho  Rni- 
timore  convention,  an<l  detlared  that,  if  he  could 
Ix-lievo  that  tho  Executive  would  {leniiit  thi' 
resolution  of  that  convention  to  overrule  liiit 
duty  to  his  country,  he  would  turn  his  back 
upon  him.  Mr.  II.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
from  tlio  language  and  acti  of  tliu  Executive, 
that  lie  had  not  put  hiumelf  in  a  position  which 
impoHcd  on  hiir  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  tho  parallel  of  49'',  should  ncgntiii- 
tion  1)0  resumed  on  that  basJH.  In  this  resjtect, 
tho  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitu<ie  in 
which  some  of  his  friends  wiNhe<l  to  place  hin). 
It  ought  to  Im)  borne  in  mind  that  Great  liritain 
hatl  held  occupancy  for  al>ovo  forty  years ;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  wo  ttun  mid- 
denly  upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
same  alternative.  No  one  could  contend  for  a 
moment  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  49°  by 
Great  Britain  released  the  President  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  that  offer  whenever  it  should 
again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  be  settled 
by  compromise ;  and,  on  this  principle,  tho  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending.  It  was  not  to  bo 
expected  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  could 
be  carried  through  hastily.  Time  must  bo  given 
for  communication  with  tho  British  government, 
for  proper  consideration  ond  consultation  ;  and 
true  politeness  requires  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  consider  tho  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  her  min- 
ister ;  and  tho  Piesident  cannot  deem  it  closed, 
or  he  would  hove  made  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect.  Tho  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  fVoni  that,  ho  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  he  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  tho  scabbard.  Tho 
falsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations  ;  on  the  othoc  band,  his 
estimates  are  rather  diminished.  Knowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  acquit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of  moral  treason,  which 
would  subject  him  to  tho  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  anger  of  his  God.  Mr.  U.  then  referred 
to  tho  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
destroy , the  party,  by  cutting  on  its  heads.  This 
question  o^  Oregon  had  been  turned  into  a  party 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  President-midiing. 
He  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  commands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  tills  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  which,  like  a  potato,  grew  at 
the  root,  and  did  not,  like  tho  spurious  dcinuc- 
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In  all  this  Mr.  Iluywood  spoke  tho  (<enti- 
menls  of  tho  President,  personally  eonllded  to 
him,  and  to  ])re|>aro  the  way  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  them.  Tho  exlrenie  |iarty  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  etornt 
it  down,  and  to  forcu  the  President  to  repulse  the 
British  offer  of  49,  if  now  it  should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  ftonned  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  tho  recess  of  Congre.>s. 
This  task  fell  upon  Mr.  Ilunnegan  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  tenipeni- 
ments  were  better  adapted  to  the  work  tliun 
that  of  their  chief,  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Ilannegan 
began : 

"  I  must  apologize  to  tho  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day,  particularly  as  1  havealnwly 
occupied  your  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now, 
however,  will  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceecl 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  tho  senator 
from  North  Carolina — the  hiost  extraordinary 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life — I  desire,  through  tho  Vice 
President,  to  put  a  question  to  him,  which  1 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this :  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  tho  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (tho  President's)  wish  to  terminate 
the  Oregon  question  by  compromising  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  1 " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impobtic 
for  the  President  to  autliorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  implied  in  tho 
question  of  Mr.  Hannogan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said"  ,,;;..  . 
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"I  put  till*  <^noHtion,  and  dfinand  an  anxwrr 
to  it  M  It  |iiil>lic  ri^ht.  'I'lip  m-iintor  liini  liait 
iHKiitni'il  to  ii|K>ak  for  the  Pn-aidfiit.  IliHHix-cch 
l^iH't  to  tilt*  world  I  ami  I  dciiiiitid,  aH  a  |iiililic 
I'iKiit,  tliiit  lie  aiiHwi-r  tliu  (iiu'Mtioii;  iind  if  lie 
uoii't  ntiHvviT  it,  1  Htntxi  n>ii<ly  to  deny  tliiit  li» 
l»:»H  txpn-H.-c'd  the  vicwH  of  liie  Pn-sidont." 

Mr.  WiNtcott  of  Floriila,  called  Mr.  Allen  to 
urdut  for  a.4kiii(;  for  tho  opiniunH  of  tlio  I'runi- 
doiit  t>iroii|;li  a  Ni'iiator.  Thu  ProNldciit  could 
only  coiniuiiiiic'utu  IiIm  opiiiiona  to  tho  Svnat« 
iioiKiimibly,  by  iiii>itita|i;o.  It  w\^ld  bo  a  breach 
of  privili'no  for  any  Hvnator  to  undertake  to  re- 
port such  opiniona,  and  consequently  a  breach 
i>f  order  for  any  Henator  to  call  for  them.  In 
thiH  Mr.  Wcstcott  waa  riRht,  but  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Allen  from  renewing 
IiIh  deniiind  : 

*'  I  do  not  demand  an  annwer  as  any  personal 
ri^ht  at  all.  I  demand  it  as  a  nubile  right. 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  public  right  to 
demand  his  authority  for  so  doing.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  that  ho  is  tho  exponent  of  tho 
views  of  the  President,  upon  a  great  national 
question,  llu  has  assumed  to  be  that  expo- 
nent. And  I  ask  him  whether  ho  has  thu  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  tho  assumption  ?  " 

Mr.  Westcott  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  upon  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  questions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  President.  Then,  said  Mr.  Allen,  tho  senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood:  "Not 
at  all ;  but  I  am  dad  to  see  my  speech  takes." 
Mr.  Allen :  "  With  the  Britisl  '  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan  then  resumcu . 

"I  do  not  deem  it  material  whether  tho 
senator  from  North  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question  or  not.  I*  is  entirely 
immaterial.  He  assumes — no,  he  says  there  is 
no  assumption  about  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  where  commits  himself  to  54°  40',  as 
his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaning  iu 
language,  if  the  President  is  not  committed  to 
54"  4U'  in  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Book.  From  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  ho  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  tho  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54"  40 .  I  go  back  to  his  declaration  made  in 
1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
irlio  addrcsiied  him  iu  relation  to  the  anncxii- 


tion  nf  Triaa,  and  Ita  thrre  uim  thi«  laniniaim 
iH'infr  thi>n  before  tho  country  m  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  chair  which  he  now  flilh. 
'•  Mr.  (JniTTiNnrN.     What  in  the  date  7 
"Mr.  Han.nmiam.     It  ii  dated  tho  2IW1   of 
April. 

(Mr.  II.  here  rcnil  an  extract  from  Mr.  I'olk'd 
letter  to  the  committee  of  tho  citizens  of  Cm* 
cinnati.J 

Mr.  Ilnnncfran  then  went  on  to  quote  fW)ni 
•  he  President's  nioHsage — the  ani.uai  ne«(<a|;;e 
at  tho  commcnciinent  of  the  Kcssion— to  show 
that,  in  withdrawing  his  propoaition  for  n 
boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  ho  had  taken  • 
position  against  ever  resuming  it.  lie  read  this 
paragraph : 

"Tho  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmissiblo 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  and  tho 
rejection  of  tho  pn  iwsition  made  in  deference 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  mv  predecessors, 
and  tho  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose,  afford  aatiBfactorr  evidenco 
that  no  compromise  which  tho  United  States 
ought  to  accept  can  bo  effected.  W^ith  this  con- 
viction, tho  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  rejected  was,  by  my  direc- 
tion, subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territory  assorted,  and,  as  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and 
arguments." 

Having  read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Hannegan 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exchimed — 

"What  docs  the  President  here  claim?  Up 
to  54°  40' — ever^  inch  of  it.  He  has  asserted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  by  '  ir- 
refragable facts  and  arguments.'  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  tho  language  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  naa  not  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  Paken 
hani,  named  54°  40'  in  so  many  words  ?  Ho 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  his 
own.    He  plants  himself  on  54°  40'." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  plant  the 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  line  of  54-40, 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent,  and 
Texas  to  her  whole  extent,  were  tho  watchworda 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  election — that 
both  were  to  be  carried  together;  and  Texas 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treachery, 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

"  Tho  democratic  party  is  thus  bound  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon — every  foot  of  it ;  and  let  the 
senator  rise  in  his  place  who  will  t«ll  me  in 
what  quai-ter  of  this  Union— ir  what  assembly 
of  democrats  in  this  Union,  pending  tho  prosi- 
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drnttol  «>l<<ction,  tho  nnmrt  of  Trias  and  Ontrnn 
did  not  liy  toK«thcr,  niilc  by  iii<li<,  on  lli«  tli-iiio- 
cralic  liannfr*.  Kn-rjf  whiTi'  tlu-y  wvrv  twinii— 
every  wherv  tli«>y  wi-n>  iinitcil.  I)(h-h  ttie  Kona- 
tor  irom  North  Cuniliim  iiii|i|n)«o  that  he,  with 
IiIm  ap|M'alM  to  thi*  dciiMK-racy,  ran  bhml  our 
cyos,  MS  h«  thinkM  ho  tirlvjid  our  imrM  f  He  '\* 
miittAki-n.  'Ti'xa>«  andOre^'on'  (*niinnt  )h)  di- 
Tidc'il;  tiicy  dwi'll  totrcthcr  in  tiie  Anivrican 
licnrt.  Kvi'M  in  Toxim,  I  hnvv  Uh-u  told  the  tia;; 
of  the  lune  Ktar  hnd  inMorihtd  on  it  the  name  of 
(Iri'iron.  Then,  it  wok  all  Oiepron.  Now,  when 
yuii  have  got  I'cxai,  it  means  just  mo  mueh  of 
Oregon  aH  you  in  your  kiiidneHs  ami  coiiduxcen* 
hloii  think  prop«T  to  f^ive  ns.  You  little  know  us, 
if  you  think  the  mighty  Went  will  l)c  tn>ddcn 
un  in  this  way." 

^fr.  Hannegan  then  undertook  to  dixoiaim  for 
the  Prcsidunt  thoKcntinicntH  attribute<l  to  him 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma upon  him  if  tho  attribution  was  right. 

"  The  senator  in  his  dofenno  of  tho  President, 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  say  tho  President  will  repudiate,  and  I  am 
not  tho  President's  champion.  I  wish  not  to 
l>e  his  champion.  I  would  not  be  the  chamiiion 
of  |)Ower.  I  defend  tho  right,  and  the  right 
only.  But,  for  the  President,  I  deny  tho  inten- 
tions which  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
iittributes  to  him — intentions,  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  him,  would  mako  him  an  in- 
famous man — ay,  an  infamous  man.  He  [Mr. 
Haywood]  told  the  Senate  yesterday — unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  several 
friends  around  mo — '  thot  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally stickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify 
— what  1 — the  ultraisms  of  tho  country  and  of 
party  ;  whilst  ho  reposed  in  tho  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  theso  paren- 
tiietical  stickings-in.'  In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  sticking 
in  a  few  hollow  and  false  M-a\ls  to  cajole  the 
'ultraisms  of  tho  country?  What  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  charging  upon  the  President 
conduct  tho  most  vile  and  infamous  ?  If  this 
allegation  be  true,  theso  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and 
when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  ?  So  long  as  one  human 
eye  remains  to  linger  on  tho  page  of  history, 
the  stonr  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  infamy  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  nand  of 
resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth." 

Hr.  Mangum  called  Mr.  Hannegan  to  order : 
Mr.  Haywood  desired  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  which  he  did,  disclaiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
taying ;  that,  "  so  far  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


and  meanlnit  of  the  rrmarki  of  tho  M>natot 
from  North  t'nnilina  \»  r>inii'riu'«l,  if  tiny  s|ivak 
the  lan^uapi  of  James  K.  l'<>lk,  ilun  •Iuiiks  K. 
folk  ban  ^{xtken  wnnU  of  ralii«>)in<N|  uitli  tli« 
tongue  of  a  ^Tixnt," 

.Mr.  Hevenly  •Tohnunn  cnnie  to  tli.-  n-Ii« T  of 
tho  Pn'siiietit  and  .Mr.  Haywood  in  a  iiiniitniio 
and  welUeonsidered  Hpceeh,  in  which  he  kIiowiiI 
he  had  hml  gri-at  npiireliennion  of  wnr — timt  I  his 
apprehension  was  iMtxiniing  less,  and  tlcit  he 
deemed  it  pndtuble,  and  right  and  honorable  in 
itself,  that  tlio  ]*resi<lent  shotdd  nuH't  the 
British  on  tho  line  of  -Wi  if  they  should  come 
to  it ;  and  that  line  woidd  save  the  territorial 
rights  of  tlio  Unitwl  States,  and  the  peace  and 
honor  of  tho  coiuitry. 

"  It  is  with  unafl'ioted  e!nlmmi><'inient  I  riso 
to  a<ldreBs  the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under 
considerotion  ;  but  its  pri'at  iiniM)rtiuiee  and  tho 
momentous  issues  involved  in  its  tinal  settle- 
ment are  siieli  as  comiK.-!  nie,  notwithstanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  be  '  Tid  to 
my  country,  to  mako  the  attempt.  V>  e  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least  (1  trust  that 
time  is  now  past),  wo  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
tho  outset  of  his  official  career,  to  unnouiiee  to 
tho  world  that  our  titio  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration,  1  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  should  Ihj  overted. 
That  opprehension  was  rendered  much  more  in- 
tense from  tho  character  of  the  debates  el.-ie- 
where,  as  well  n*  from  tho  speeches  of  somo 
of  tho  President's  political  friends  within  this 
chamber.  I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
and  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  at  an  eorly  period  of  this  debate ; 
to  what  I  hoard  from  tho  senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan)  ;  and,  above  all,  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  must 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.  Suiiposing  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  bo  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators,  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  that  the  most 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  bo 
avoided  ;  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  that  war  was  inevitable  j 
^to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  of  favor 
with  himself — '  war  must  come.' 
"  What  did  they  represent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  nation  ?  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  the  Inst  two  senators,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
They  told  >is  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end ; 
that  we  were  now  thrown  back  on  our  original 
rights ;  that,  by  these  original  rights,  as  hnd 
been  ofHciully  announced,  our  title  to  the  whole 
country  was  beyond  all  question :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  forfeited,  if  that  title 
phould  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  nnist  have  l)een  a  careless  and  a 
jjrolitless  reader  of  English  history  who  could 
indulge  the  hope  that,  if  such  was  to  be  the 
course  and  conduct  of  this  coimtry,  war  was 
not  inevitable.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heai"d  it  admitte«l  by  the  hon- 
oi'able  senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  peifect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  Itim  on  this 
floor,  that,  in  his  opinion,  England  would  never 
recede,  I  felt  that  war  was  inevitable. 

"  I  now  ityoice  in  lioping  and  believing,  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  heard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Senate,  ns  well  as  my  own  apprehensions, 
were,  as  I  think,  unfounded.  Since  t?ien,  the 
statesmanlike  view  taken  by  the  senator  from 
New  York  who  first  addressed  us  (Mr.  Di-xV 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton), 
to  whom  this  whole  questimi  is  as  fantiliar  as  a 
household  term — and  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  word — have  fully  satis- 
fied me  that,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them,  a 
fair  and  libenl  compromise  of  our  difficulties 
would  not  be  in  want  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

"  And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
j)lacc.  Knowing,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate relations,  both  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
—knowing,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  that  in  every  thing  he  said  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  accept,  if  offered 
by  the  British  government,  the  same  terms 
which  he  had  himself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  an  oflFer, 
if  made,  would  be  accepted.  I  do  not  mean  to 
eay,  because  I  did  not  so  understand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressing  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  President,  he  spoke 
by  any  express  or  delegated  authority.  But  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  general  views  of  the  President, 
as  expressed  in  his  message,  tuken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
F  ..'cutive,  tiiat  when  he  announced  to  us  that 
tiie  President  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  accept  his  own  offer,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to 
tw  true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more 
strengtheueU  and  confirmed  by  what  I  /ouud 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  8pcech  on  the  two  ecna* 
tors  I  have  named — the  leaders,  if  they  will 
pennit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  ultraists  oi 
this  subject — I  mean  tlie  senator  from  Indiana 

fMr.  Ilanncgan),  and  the  senatoi'  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Allen).  lie  was  an  undiscerning  witness 
of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  chamber 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  who 
must  not  have  seen  that  those  two  senators 
had  consulted  together  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  catechise 
that  senator ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  all  mis- 
take, that  they  reduced  their  interrogatory  to 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propounded 
to  him  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ilan- 
negan) ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered,  that  it  was 
then  to  be  held  as  constructively  answered  by 
the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen).  What  the 
result  of  the  manoeuvro  ■^'  "  leave  it  to  the 
Senate  to  decide ;  but  this  i  will  venture  to  say. 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits,  to  which 
their  colloquy  led,  the  tv.u  C"nators  who  com- 
menced it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  con- 
test. My  hope  and  belief  has  been  jet  further 
strengthened  by  what  has  not  since  happened  ; 
I  mean  my  belief  in  the  pacific  views  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  Thursday, 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  both  those  senators,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subject,  we  have, 
from  that  day  to  this,  heard  from  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  message  by  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  one." 


Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  question — the  true  line  which 
should  divide  the  British  and  American  posses- 
sions bejr^nd  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  placed 
it  on  the  parallel  of  49"  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
and  diplomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  expe- 
dition of  discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  speak  in  this  incidental  debate,  but  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  President's  senti^nents,  and  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  treaty 
upon  40°.  He  knew  this,  because  he  was  iu 
consultation  w^ith  the  President,  and  was  to 
speak  for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  urged  by 
him  to  speak  immed'ately  iu  consequence  of  tlu 
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attempt  to  crush  Mr.  Haywood — the  first  of  hia 
friends  who  had  given  any  intimation  of  his 
views.  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  at  an  early  day, 
spoke  at  largo  n|>on  the  question  when  it  took 
another  form — tiial  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  for  Oregon  ;  some  extracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 
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OUKOOX  TEUUITOKIAL  GOVERNMENT:  liOUNDA- 
i:iE9  ANn  III9T0UY  OK  TUB  COUNTRY:  KUA- 
ZER'S  KIVEK  :  TREATY  OF  UTRECHT :  MR.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH  :  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdictio-i.  of 
the  United  States  over  all  our  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  are  the  limits  of  this 
territory.  This  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  We 
ought  to  define  the  limits  within  which  onr 
agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ouiselves.  This  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, forces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
fact,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them),  but 
liecause  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  these  boundaries  I 
waited  for  negotiation:  but  negotiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
jwwer  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  these  territo- 
ries ?  Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them ! 
And  this  presents  a  case  which  requires  me  to 
nait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
Mni'd  with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  I 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vngtic  and  imk-tinitb 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  hIiow,  if  I  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  our  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Muiintuins.  wit)>  a 
view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ;  and.  in  (li)ini; 
so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  u|)()n  the  great 
maxim,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  rij;ht— sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  wrong.'' 

It  is  my  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  er- 
ror at  homo,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  miml 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cau.so  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  we  have 
a  dividing  lino  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  parallel  of  54^  40', 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to 
which  our  title  is  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  ever  established ;  and 
so  far  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  liritish,  and 
not  as  a  northern  American  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  line  ;  docu- 
ments will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54°  40',  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  proposed  as 
a  northern  boundary  for  any  power,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 
selves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assum- 
ing exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  front  of  each  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Behr- 
uig'd  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  ou 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  the 
Asiatic ;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  in- 
terdicted distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coining  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia,  it 
gave  uneasiness  to  all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Paciflc 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territor<'*i  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St.  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Kussia.  They  re- 
monstrated Ja.  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
])laycd  itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable 
manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  fact,  had  remained  without  execu- 
tion), and  invited  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  convention  to 
settle  amicably,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
venience, all  the  questions  between  them,  and 
especially  their  respective  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This  mag- 
nanimous proposition  was  immediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
emperor,  a  convention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  North-west  America.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite convention — settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  aid  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Greet  Britain,  with  re- 
fpect  to  this  territory,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  preveuced  it  After  Great  Britain 
had  consented,  the  non-colonization  principle — 
the  principle  of  non-colonization  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
government,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
Bo  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  themselves.     The  agreements 


with  Russia  were  contained  In  two  conventions 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  ic 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  claim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40',  confining  her  to  the  coasts 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent,  out  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  on 
agreement  between  themselves.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  the  con- 
cern. In  fact,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderation,  and  fairness  with  which  ho 
adjusted  all  difl'erenoes  both  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  object 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  acting 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  maxim,  that  short 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

AVell,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54°  40' ;  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  quiet  the  ex- 
citement which  has  been  got  up  about  it.  But 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  saying, 
that  although  this  fifty-four  forty  was  never  es- 
tablished as  a  nortliern  boundary  for  the  United 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  established  as 
a  northern  boundary,  not  for  us,  but  for  Great 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  ourselves.  This  must  sound  like  a 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  fifty-four- 
forties  ;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true ; 
and  after  stating  the  facts,  I  mean  to  prove 
them.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  powers 
(Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States) 
having  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, should  divide  the  country  between  them, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partition, 
each  was  to  receive  a  share  of  the  continent 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Russia 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
Bouthera  pud  Great  Britain  the  centre,  with 
fifty-fou-  forty  for  her  northern  boundary,  and 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  document 
from  which  I  now  read  will  say  fifty-one ;  but 
that  was  the  first  offer — ^forty-nine  was  the  real 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  was  our 
plan.  The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it. 
That  power  had  no  selllements  on  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  continental 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  her- 
self to  the  coaBts  and  islands  where  she  had  set- 
tlements, and  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  share  the  continent  betweca  theiur 
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selves.  But  before  tV  was  known,  we  had 
proposed  to  her  fii'ty  f  I'orty  for  the  Russian 
touthem  boundary,  »v  to  Great  Britain  the 
same  for  her  northern  boundary.  I  say  fifty- 
four  forty  ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  prop- 
osition was  fifty-five,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi- 
ple which  gave  fifty-ftmr  forty — namely,  run- 
ning from  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  tc 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.  We  proposed  tWs  to  Great  Britain. 
She  refused  it,  saying  she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
her  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  her  south.  This  seemed  reasonable ; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-four 
forty  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  northern 
boundary.  The  proof  is  in  the  executive  docu- 
ments. Here  it  is — a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  dated  December  19,  1823. 
(The  despatch  read.) 

Ilere  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
m  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
dospatch  from  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 
(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north  ! — for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difierence  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  Fifty-four-Forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief,  are  ready 
to  fight.  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54°  40',  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
the  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
bo  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  remember 
that  Mr.  Monroe  and  hLs  cabinet— the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  which  we  now  propose  to  squeeze  them 
out  of  the  continent — actually  ofl'ercd  them  six 


degrees  of  latitude  in  that  very  place ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  tiiis  so  much 
compression  now,  where  we  ofiered  them  so 
much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54°  40  ; 
and  so  far  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  wus 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight ! 
and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  the 
while,  with  Horace — 

"Oulce  ct  docoruin  est  pro  pMtUx  uuiri." 

I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.  A  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissioners  ever  met  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  Frencli  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.  That  deniul  has 
been  produced  and  accredited  on  this  floor  by  a 
senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blunder,  lays  me  un- 
der the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the  "  fifty-four-forties "  hug  to  their 
bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  from  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 
I  aflirm  that  the  lino  was  established ;  that  the 
commissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  from  the  year  1713  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Presider^t  Jefi'erson 
sent  ministers  to  Madrid  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Charles  Pinckney)  to  adjust  the  southern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  line  of  Utrecht  as  the  example ;  and 
this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  most  ao- 
complished  statesmen  of  '£urope.  Tliey  say  i/i 
him : 
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"  It  is  believed  that  this  principle  has  been 
tdtnittc'i  and  acted  on  invariably  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  respect  to  their  posscssionB 
there,  by  all  the  Kiiropean  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipulations  of  their 
most  important  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions and  the  practico  under  them,  viz.,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
1VG3.  In  conformity  with  the  10th  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners, by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  ocean,  in  58°  31'  north  latitude ; 
to  run  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49° 
north  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  iime,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  south  of  it,  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  grants  from  the  Indians." 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fact  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  He 
received  it  as  such ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(The  letter  was  read.) 

Anpther  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Frederick 
Heme,  Esq.,  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  Jame;'  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  applies  to  limits  in  North  America,  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce ;  and  thcK 
commissioners  were  appointed  under  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
journals,  as  not  being  members  of  Parliament 
whoso  vacated  seats  were  to  bo  filled.  All 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
obligatory  for  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers; and  here  is  proof  that  three  were  appointed 
under  the  commercial  articles. 

One  more  piece  oi  testimony,  and  I  have  done. 
And,  first,  a  little  statement  to  introduce  it. 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Common^  on 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  treaty  was 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a 
certain  map  called  the  King's  map,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  late  King  (George  III.),  and 
hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which 
said  office  the  said  map  silently  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  before  our  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  Well, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Parliament 
said  there  v^as  a  strong  red  line  upon  it,  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  all  along 
where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundary 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  four 
places  in  King  George's  handwriting:  "  This  is 
Oswald's  line  ;  •'  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  on 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Oswald's 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  That  when- 
ever this  royal  map  shall  emerge  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  place  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  it  will  be  found  another  strong  red  line  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  another  place,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  between 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  America 
"  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,^''  To  com- 
plete this  last  and  crowning  piece  of  testimony, 
I  have  to  add  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  the 
Department  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  or 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  this 
pie-poudre  insurrection — "  this  puddle-lane  re- 
bellion " — against  the  truth  and  majesty  of  his- 
tory, which,  beginning  with  a  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  the  organs,  big 
and  little  ;  then  reached  the  Senate  of  tbo 
United  States,  held  divided  empire  in  this  cliam- 
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licr  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridiculous.* 

We  must  row  introduce  the  gentlemen  of 
54—40  to  Frazers's  River,  an  acquaintance  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  before  they  arrive  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be  crossed-^both  itself  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Caledonia,  which  it 
waters.  This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  acq»iaintance,  hitherto  ignored.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
(following  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Rocky 
.Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Unjigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
tiowing  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  into  which  it  falls  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation ;  the  lower  half,  plunging  through 
volcanic  chasms  in  mountains  of  rock,  is  wholly 
minavigable  for  any  species  of  craft.  This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1806,  and  soon  covered  by  their  establishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
had  ever  left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley. Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ; 
and  her  clairr.  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
coveries among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent,  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  182-1.    At  the  time  that  M'e  ac- 

♦  since  tlie  delivery  of  tills  speech  a  copy  of  a  paragraph  of 
a  despatch  from  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  United  States  Diini.ster 
in  London,  dated  8l9t  March,  1S43,  lias  been  obtained,  giving  an 
nccount  of  this  map  as  shown  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
taining the  two  red  lines  npon  it,  one  fur  our  northeast  bonnd- 
•ry,  called  "  Oswald's  line,"  the  other  tor  the  northwest,  called 
the  line  of  the  "  treaty  of  Utrecht."  The  paragraph  Is  in  these 
wonls: 

"The  above  was  chiefly  written  before  I  had  seen  Mr  Os- 
wald's iniip,  which  I  liave  since  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  been  perinltt«d  to  do.  It  Is  a  copy 
of  MItehell  in  fine  preservation.  The  bonndaries  between  the 
Rritisli  and  French  posaessions  In  America,  'as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,'  are  marked  .upon  it  iu  a  very  full  distinct 
line,  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  those  words  written 
in  several  places.  In  like  manner  the  line  giving  our  bound- 
ary as  we  have  always  claimed  It,  that  is,  carrying  the  north- 
eartcrn  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  far  to  the  north  of  the  Bt  Johns, 
Is  drawn  very  careflilly  In  a  b«ld  red  line,  full  a  tenth  of  an 
Inch  broad :  and  In  four  dllforent  places  along  the  line  dis- 
tinctly written 'the  boundary  described  by  Mr  Oswald.'  What 
is  very  noticeable  is,  that  a  line  narrower,  but  drawn  with 
cnre  with  an  Instrtiinent,  fVom  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Nipls- 
Ftni!  to  the  source  of  the  Mleclsslppl.  as  far  as  the  map  permits 
such  a  lino  to  run.  had  once  been  driiwn  on  the  man.  and  has 
•iiicc  been  partially  erased,  though  still  distinctly  visible.'' 


quired  this  Spanish  cl.tini  to  Fra/.cr's  River,  it 
had  already  Ix-cn  discoverod  twonty-six  years 
by  tlu-  British  ;  had  bi'en  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years ;  was  known  by  a  British  name; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  mado  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Caledonia,  or  Western  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  from  that  State,  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Northwest  America,  in  publishing 
an  account  of  his  travels  andsojoumings  in  that 
quarter,  actually  published  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  British  province,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  were  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain !  I  speak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, whoso  Journal  of  Nineteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence between  latitudes  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledonia 
from  the  Spaniards.  I  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
ume itself,  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in  Boston; 
article.  Western  Caledonlv. 

(The  extract.) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  that  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it !  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  !^ritish 
possession,  without  any  mo*o  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  much  for  the  written  description  : 
now  let  us  look  at  tlie  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  map — a  54°  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it.  Here 
is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55°  to  49"  and 
here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it,  from  Fort 
McLeod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Langley,  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Fork  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, visible  every  where — Forts  George,  St, 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Frazer,  McLeod 
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Langley,  and  others:  rivers  aniJ  lakes  with  the 
Kaine  names,  and  others :  and  liere  is  Deserter's 
Creek,  bo  named  by  JIackcnzic,  because  his 
guide  deserted  him  there  in  Julj-,  1703 ;  and 
hero  is  an  Indian  viUngo  which  he  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  tliat  he  had  jver  seen; 
and  hero  another  called  Kascals'  village,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago,  Ijc- 
cause  its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  ho  hud  ever  ecen ;  and  here  is  the 
representation  of  that  famous  boundary  line 
54"  40',  whicli  is  supposed  to  bo  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod's  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
icft  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it.  This  line  takes  all  in — 
river,  lakes,  forts,  villages.  See  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  tho  sea,  it  gives  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  tho  map.  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  Governor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what 
principle  wo  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  even  a  slight 
deviation  from  it  at  tho  start  should  not  be 
allowed  even  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  tho  inclusion,  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post.  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  tho  line  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water ;  therefore  we  divide  the  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  tho 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St.  James,  so  near  each 
other  and  so  far  ofl'  from  us,  united  all  their 
lives,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  divided  from 
eacL  other  by  this  line,  is  less  comprehensible ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  diiTercnce  of  their 
fates,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  no  man 
bo  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    All  the  rest  of 


the  inclusions  of  British  establishments  which 
the  line  makes,  from  head  to  mouth  of  Frazer'a 
River,  are  intelligible  enough :  they  turn  upon 
the  principle  of  all  or  none ! — upon  tho  principlo 
that  every  ocre  and  every  inch,  every  grain  of 
sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of  grass  in  all 
Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours !  and  have 
it  we  will. 

This  is  tho  country  which  geography  and 
history  flve-and-twenty  years  ago  called  New 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  possession  ; 
and  it  is  the  country  which  an  organized  party 
among  ourselves  of  the  present  day  call  "  the 
whole  of  Oreffon  or  none"  and  every  inch  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  us  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  with  the  documents  of  1823, 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — President 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  men  who  made  the 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we  became  the 
masters  of  this  large  domain :  let  us  proceed  a 
little  further,  and  see  what  they  thought  of  our 
title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.  I  road  from  the 
same  document  of  1823 : 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton,  July,  22,  1823. 
"  The  right  of  tho  United  States,  from  the 
forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  tho  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  un- 
questionable, being  founded,  first,  on  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spain ;  second,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  first  from  the  sea  at  \U 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke ; 
and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  States  of 
an  importance  which  no  possession  in  Nortli 
America  can  be  of  to  any  European  nation,  not 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  posses- 
sions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  6f  estab- 
lishing hereafter  water  communications  from 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  42°  to  49°  is  here  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  our 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  boundaries 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  question.  Five 
other  despatches  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Adams 
to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  offer  the 
same  thing.  They  all  claim  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  nothing  more.  They  claim 
the  land  drained  by  its  waters,  and  no  more ; 
but  as  the  Columbia  had  a  northern  prong, 
drawing  water  just  under  the  mountains  from 
as  far  north  as  51° — ^yes !  51 — not  54-40,  they 
offered  to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  prong,  and 
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take  the  lino  of  49,  which  included  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  left  out,  but  barely  left  out,  Frazer's  Kiver 
—coming  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  mouth. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that 
fifty-four  forty  (for  tha^  is  the  true  reading  of 
fifty-five)  had  been  ofiercd  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read  you  six 
PASSAGES  from  the  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
— the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition — these 
offers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon  !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whose  love 
for  it  dates  from  the  era  of  its  promulgation  us 
a  party  watchword — whose  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Grcenhow's 
horn-book ! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British  !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligible 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spain  never  made !  Upon  this  principle.  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  claimed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Air.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none,  but  for  some  !  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  line  right 
in  itself  and  convenient  in  itself,  and  mutually 
suitable  to  each  party.  Tliat  President  and  his 
cabmet  carry  their  "  unquestionable  right "  to 
Oregon  as  far  as  49°,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  oficred  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht  (de- 
scribing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  offers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
because  they  discovered  and  settled  it.  All 
these  ofiers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
ts  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settled  it ; 
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and  all  these  offers  k't  the  principio  of  contigtiity 
or  continuity  work  i'<nially  on  the  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  I'trecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Ori'non  in 
1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  hud  fi-oely 
offered  all  nortii  of  4!)  to  Great  Britain ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it. 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  };one  through 
fiery  trials  since,  an<l  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
loss  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
ofTcring  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now  ;  I  wns  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  tliem  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British ;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  great  maxim — Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right— I  shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 

OUEGON  JOINT  OCCUPATION:  NOTICE  ACTItOrt- 
IZED  FOB  TERMINATING  IT:  1JRITI8H  GOVERN- 
MENT OFFERS  THE  LINE  OF  49;  QUANDARY  OK 
THE  ADMINISTRATION:  DEVICE;  SENATE  CON- 
SULTED :  TREATY  MADE  AND  RATIFIED. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself,  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory— colonies  from  two  nations  planting  them- 
selves upon  it  together — and  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to  bo 
given,  and  Congress  finally  voted  it ;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  154 — headed  by 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams:  the  nays  were  54. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  then 
went  to  the  Senate  fo»  its  concurrence,  where, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Mainland,  it  underwent  a  very  material  altera* 
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tion  in  tbrm,  without  impairing  its  cfTcct,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  containing  tho  motives  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  tho  leading  were  to  show 
that  amicable  settlement  of  the  title  by  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  view,  ond  intended  to  Iw 
promoted  by  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thus  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  good  niajority— 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Athcrton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Uenton,  Berrien,  Calhoun  Cameron, 
CImhners,  John  M,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Ifciywood, 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Dufhe,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles.  Pcarce, 
Pcnnybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright.  Cass, 
Thomad  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfleld, 
Hannegan,  Jenncss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  West- 
cott. 

These  nays  were  not  all  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself,  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  which  left  it  discretional  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
They  cons^^ituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
friends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
platform — "the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none" — 
looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certainly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed. In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
vote;  and  the  authority  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blunder  in 
itself,  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences 
— was  eventually  given,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him— caused  the  notice  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  joint  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
urged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  tho  terri- 
:ory. 

Tiie  news  of  the  broken  off  negotiations  was 
leceived  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.  Sir 
llobcTt  Peel,  with  the  frankness  and  integrity 
Vihich  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


expressed  his  regret  in  Parliament  that  the  offei 
of  49,  when  made  by  the  American  government, 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  evident  that  negotiations 
would  bo  renewed.  They  were  so:  and  in  ■ 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion— being  no  less  than  a  fair  and  open  offer 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  we 
had  offered.  The  administration  was  in  a  quan- 
dary (qu'en  dirai-je  ?  what  shall  I  say  to  it  ?), 
at  this  unexpected  offer.  They  felt  that  it  was 
just,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  accepted :  at  the 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  platform  of 
tho  Baltimore  convention — had  helped  to  make 
it — had  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  tho  election ; 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselves  inconsistent, 
or  ignorant.  Besides  tho  fifty-four  forties  were 
in  commotion  against  it  A  specimen  of  their 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hannegan's  de- 
nunciation of  tho  President.  All  the  govern- 
ment newspapers — the  official  organ  at  Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  five  hundred  democratic 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  followed 
its  lead,  were  all  vehement  against  it.  Under- 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  to  allay  the 
storm  which  was  raging — encouraging  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, Air.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak;  but 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  reproach, 
kept  them  in  the  background,  and  even  osten- 
sibly in  favor  of  54-40,  while  encouraging  tho 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  on 
49.  Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer :  it  was  not 
a  case  for  delay :  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
became  inevitable.  It  was  accepted ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  into  form. 
A  device  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  government — that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  the  negotiation. 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  Polk. 
He  was  pleased  with  it,  but  feared  its  fbasibility. 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  his  Bu£Bcient 
shield :  but  could  it  bo  obtained  7  The  chances 
seemed  to  be  against  it.  It  was  an  up-hill  busi- 
ness, requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds :  it  was 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  whigs,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  by  the 
President  against  the  dominant  division  of  his 
own  friends,  tho  advice  desired  would  not  bo 
given ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  admiuis 
tration  would  be  greater  than  ever.    In  this 
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nncnsy  and  uncertoin  stiti-  of  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent liad  many  confirenccs  with  Mr.  IJenton, 
•ho  point  of  which  was  to  know,  beyond  the  ' 
chanco  of  mistake,  how  far  he  could  rely  upon 
the  whig  Fenators.  Mr.  lienton  talked  with 
them  all — with  Webster,  Archer,  Berrien,  John 
>K.  Clayton,  Crittenden-,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mos- 
sachuaetts,  Dayton,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island, 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Revordy  Johnson, 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  New 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridgc, 
— and  saw  fully  that  they  intended  to  act  for 
tlieir  country,  and  not  for  their  party :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  Ix;  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  united  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  tlic 
minority  of  the  democracy,  would  make  the  two- 
Ihirds  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
cious mode  of  applying  for  this  advice  was 
deemed  to  bo  the  submission  of  a  projet  of  a 
treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  and 
to  bo  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opinion 
upon  its  acceptance.  The  projet  was  accord- 
ingly received  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  message 
drawn  up,  and  the  desired  adyico  was  to  be 
asked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
anxiety  as  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  whigs,  the  mere 
absence  of  part  of  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Jlr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point.  Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  that 
tliey  would  be  in  their  places,  and  would  vote 
the  advice,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  car- 
ried. The  next  day  the  projet  of  the  treaty 
was  sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  from  the 
President,  asking  the  advice  which  he  desired. 
It  stated : — 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  tlie 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers;  and  the  Senate  in  every  in- 
stance responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice, to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action. 
Tliis  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later 
times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wise,  and 
may,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important 
measures  of  foreign  policy  which  may  ultimately 
come  before  them  for  their  consideration,  the 
President  secures  harmony  of  action  between 


that  bo<1y  and  himwif.  The  Sonatr  aw,  mmt^ 
over,  a  brancli  of  the  war-malting  power,  and  it 
may  Iks  eminently  jJrojuT  \\>r  the  Kxeculivu  to 
*.akf  tlu'  opinion  and  advice  of  tliiit  luxly  in  iiil- 
vance  upon  any  (rreat  qiu-Htion  which  may  in- 
volve in  its  decision  the  i.^^^sne  of  |)ear«  or  war. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  mairnitudo  of  the 
subject  wuuUl  induce  niv,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  desire  the  previous  a<lvico  of  ilio 
Senate ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  tlio  re- 
cent debates  ami  proceedings  in  Confrress,  which 
render  it.  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful 
to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not 
indiB))ensabk',  to  insure  harmonious  action  be- 
tween that  Ixxly  and  the  Executive.  In  confer- 
ring on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
18127,  tho  Senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  deci.xion  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  with;  tit  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  tho  views  of  that  Ixxly  in  reference  to 
it,  might  render  tho  question  still  more  com- 
plicated and  difiicult  of  adjustment.  For  these 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  tho  Senate 
to  tho  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 
tho  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 
their  advice  on  the  subject." 

This  statement  and  expression  of  opinion 
were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  re(]uiring  tho  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  tliC  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
an  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself,  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  future,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  Ihe  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  democracy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  favorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
the  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  thus : 

"  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  in 
my  annual  message  of  tho  second  of  December 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain 
unchanged." 

With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 
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rlevolution  of  tho  rcHponsibility  of  tho  act  upon 
the  Senate,  ho  {irocecdcd  to  aak  their  advico  in 
thcrtu  terms: 

"  Should  the  Senate,  by  tho  cnnRtitiitinnol 
majority  required  for  tho  r  tiflcation  of  treaties, 
ailvisu  tho  acceptance  of  thi«  proposition,  or  ad- 
vi.se  it  witi'  such  modiflcations  aa  they  may, 
upon  iu!1  deliberation,  deem  nroper,  I  shall  con- 
foriu  my  action  to  their  advico.  Should  the 
Senate,  however,  decline  by  such  constitutional 
majority  to  pive  such  advice,  or  to  cxproHs  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  tho  olfcr." 

It  waii  clear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  treaty  or 
no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate — that  tho 
whole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  it — that 
tho  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
nody.  Far  from  shunning  this  responsibility, 
that  body  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gave  the  Pres- 
ident a  faithful  support  against  himself,  against 
his  cabinet,  and  against  his  peculiar  friends. 
These  friends  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  against  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  the  fifty-four  forties  wei-o  in  the 
majority,  and  from  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barrassment might  ensue.  Failing  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.  Failing  again,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  tho  next 
week.  That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
then  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
dad  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
mitted. All  these  failed,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  the  vote  was  taker,  and  the  advice  given. 
The  yeas  were : 

'•  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDufBe,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehcad, 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee."— 38. 


•'/ 


The  nays:  ,      ,  . 

"  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin, 
Jenness,  Semplo,  Sturgeon." — 12. 


The  advioo  was  in  these  words : 

"  T^Mo/r*"*/ (two-thirds  of  the  .^lonators  present 
concurring).  That  tho  President  of  tho  Unite<I 
Stati'S  bo,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government,  accom' 
pnnying  his  message  to  tho  Senate  dated  lOth 
Juno,  184ri,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundarits, 
Ac,  between  tho  United  States  and  (Ircat  Britain 
west  of  tho  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains. 

"  Ordered,  That  tho  Secretary  lay  the  said 
resolution  before  tho  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  sent  in 
in  duo  form,  accompanied  by  a  message  which 
still  left  its  responsibility  on  the  advising  Sen- 
ate, thus : 

"In  fc,yordance  with  tho  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that  'tlio  President 
of  tho  United  States  be,  and  ho  is  hereby,  ad- 
vised to  accept  tho  proposal  of  tho  British  gov- 
ernment, accompanying  his  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate dated  l?»h  June,  184(»,  for  a  convention  to 
settle  bounda:«B,  ic,  between  tho  Unite<l 
States  and  Qreat  Britain  west  of  tho  Rocky  or 
Stony  mountains,'  a  convention  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instant,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  tho  part  of  tho  United  States,  anil 
tho  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  Iny 
before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  its  ratification." 

Two  days  more  were  consumed  in  efibrts  to 
amend  or  alter  tho  treaty  in  various  of  its  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  failing,  the  final  vote  on  its 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  an  in- 
creased vote  on  each  side^41  to  14. 

Yeas. — "  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmers, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Evans, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDufiie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearco,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster Woodbridge,  Yulee. 

Nays. — "Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Fair- 
field, Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semplc,  Sturgoon, 
Westcott." 

An  anomaly  was  presented  in  the  progress  of 
this  question — that  of  the  daily  attack,  by  all 
the  government  papers,  upon  the  senators  who 
were  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
The  organ  at  Washington,  conducted  by  Mr. 
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Ititchio,  WBH  inmmant  and  iinmeaKurfwl  in  thow 
attarkfl,  r^|HTiaIly  on  Mr.  Denton,  whose  plaoe 
in  tho  party,  and  his  geogrnphical  position  in 
the  West,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  Iwing  con- 
sidorufl  the  leader  of  the  forty-nincH,  and  there- 
fore the  most  obnoxioiin.  It  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  to  see  t)|0  senator  daily  assailed, 
in  tho  government  pafiers,  for  carrying  into  cffcM;t 
the  wishes  of  the  government — to  see  him  at- 
tacked in  the  morning  for  what  the  President 
was  hurrying  him  to  do  tho  night  l)cf(ire.  His 
course  was  equally  independent  of  tho  wishes 
of  the  government,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
Ho  had  studied  tho  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
tlve  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it — and 
should  havo  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
without  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter.-(^ho  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  tho  iniprovidcnco  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
jiaign,  made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischief  to  the  country,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  tho 
public  welfare.  This  Oregon  platform  was 
eminently  of  that  character.  It  was  a  party 
platform  for  tho  campaign :  its  architects  knew 
but  little  of  tho  geography  of  the  north-west 
coast,  or  of  its  diplomatic  history.  They  had 
never  heard  of  tho  line  of  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  that  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
as  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment  of  our  rights : 
they  had  never  heard  that  their  54-40  was  no 
line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company :  had  never 
heard  of  Frazer's  River  and  New  Caledonia, 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble lino,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.  Tho  pride  of  consistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  f  r  not  joining  in  the  Imrraha 
for  the  "  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,"  and  for  tho 
"  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.  The  conduct  of  the  whigs 
was  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
party — in  preventing  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
— and  iu  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
and  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  was  worth  ly  n'jire«^eiitc<|  by  licr 
mininler,  Mr.  (now   ."^ir  Kirlmnl)    I'akenhiuii. 
IIiT  adoption  and  renewal  of  mir  own  offer, 
ccttle-l  the  la-^t  n-nniiiiiiK  r<infrov«r>-y  l>vtw««n 
till'  rmmtrieM — lett   them  in  a  coMditimi  which 
they  had  not  *een  since  the  prac<>  of  ITH'l — 
witlnMit  any  thing  to  quarnl  about,  and  with  n 
mutuality   of  interest   in   the   preserratifm   of 
pcare   which  pnunised  a  long  continuance  of 
penee.     But,  alns,  (iivat  Britain  is  to  the  Unit<'l 
States  now  what  Spain  was  for  centuries  to  her 
— the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  whidi  iuMpiren 
terror    and   rafre.      Diirinjr    these  centuries   a 
ministry,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  groiitid 
at  home,  had  only  to  raise  a  cry  of  some  insult, 
aggression,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  (Irwit  Britain  in  arms  against  her.   And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  the  place  of  Spain,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.     Wo  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaints  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itself.    Thus  far,  no  war 
has  been  made;   but  politicians  havo  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  taken  fire;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,   when  there   is   nothing  to   defend 
against :  and  if  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  tho  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tle expense  either  of  time  or  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECOND  BESSIOX  OF  THE  29TI! 
CONGRESS:  PKESIDENTS  MESSAGE:  VIGOROUS 
PROSECUTION  OP  THE  WAR  RECOMMENDEI>: 
LIEUTENAMT-QENEBAL,  PKorosKD  TO  BE  CKU- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  regular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
tb  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatly 
occupied  with  the  Mexican  war.  The  success 
of  our  arms,  under  the  -command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation ;  and  afl«i 
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tliat,  an  eInlMiratu  arKUiiieiit  to  throw  the  blamo 
of  thu  war  on  Mexico,  The  war  wom  anitunieil, 
ami  arKiicil  tri  huvu  Im'cii  iniidu  Ity  her,  and  its 
(■xi«ti'iico  only  rt'cojjnizod  by  UHnflcr  ''  AmoricAn 
liliKxl  had  Ix'cn  npillcd  U|K)n  Atnurican  Hoil." 
Iliittory  M  boiitxl  to  pronoiinco  her  jud((incnt 
U{>on  these  aNHiimiitions,  and  to  Hay  that  tliey  arc 
iiiifoundcd.  In  tho  first  place,  tho  legal  Htato  of 
war,  the  Btntiin  hflli,  won  produced  by  tho  in- 
corporation of  'IVx/i^,  with  which  Mexico  was 
ut  wiir.  In  tho  next  plaa>,  tho  United  States' 
KDvernment  understood  that  act  to  be  tho  om- 
Hiiniption  of  tho  war  in  fuct,  as  well  as  in  law, 
by  the  inimcUiato  adranco  of  tho  anny  to  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  of  tho  navy  to  tho  (hilf 
of  Jlexico,  to  take  tiie  war  off  the  hands  of 
thu  Texiims.  In  tho  third  place,  tho  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  tho  further 
adranco  of  tho  American  troops  to  tho  left  bunk 
of  the  Lower  Kio  Grande,  then  and  always  in 
tiio  ])OSBCB8ion  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  tho  bank  of  tho  river,  and  pointing 
cannon  at  tho  town  of  Matanioros  on  tho  o]>po- 
sito  side,  tho  Beat  of  a  Mexican  i)opulation,  and 
the  head-qiiarlcrs  of  their  army  of  observation. 
1 1  waH  under  the^o  circumstances  that  the  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  tho  river,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  And  this  is  M-lmt  is  called  spilling 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  The  laws 
of  nations  and  tho  law  of  self-defence,  justify 
that  spilling  of  blood ;  and  such  will  bo  thu 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  tho 
original  message  asking  for  a  provisional  terri- 
torial government  to  be  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  provinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  tho  right  of  the  United 
States  to  i'  vcrn  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  i3  tho  recommendation  of  j\Ir.  Ben- 
ton, and  expressed  in  these  words : 

'•  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  bo  governed  by  the  conqueror  dur- 
ing his  militarj'  jjossession,  and  until  there  is 
either  ».  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  IVom  it.  The  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  tho  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  th?  maintenance  of  civi.'  order 
and  tho  rights  of  i:^  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  .^n  ,'  ♦his  dvty  performed  by 
»ur  military  and  nuva  o.anK  .ders,  by  *'.o  cs- 
ablishmcnt  of  ter^-^crarj*  (w^vcrnments  m  some 
)(  the  conquer*'  i  j  tovi.)ccs  in  Mexico,  i>a.^imila- 
ting  them  as  far  -itj  pract'c  tide  to  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  of 


New  Moxioo  and  of  tit-  California^,  little,  if  any 
further  reHii«tance  {.•*  a|)pn>hended  from  the  »i 
habituntA  of  the  tein; orary  govcrnniintN  which 
hovo  thus,  from  the  nereisity  of  the  ctxM',  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  Ix'tti  estnblihhrd. 
It  may  bo  pro|KT  to  provido  for  the  necurity  of 
these  important  ron(|Ur-,ts,  by  making  tr  mle- 
quato  npproi)riatioTi  for  the  piir|io:*e  of  .victuig 
f<)rtiflcntionH,  and  ricfrnvinp  the  e.\ixn>c.s  ncct  •• 
sarily  incident  to  tho  maintenance  of  our  |kjs- 
session  and  authority  over  thenu" 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  conquering  by 
'•  a  masterly  inactivity,"  anri  adopted  the  idea 
of  tt  vigorous  j)ro8ecution  of  tlio  war,  tho  IVesi- 
dent  also  adopted  Mr.  Benton's  plan  for  |)ro.se- 
cuting  it,  which  was  to  carry  the  n'ar  straight  to 
tho  city  of  Mexico— General  Taylor,  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  supplied  with  25,001)  men,  th  it, 
advancing  along  the  table  land  by  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  overcoming  all  tho  obstacles  in  hi.t 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  ho  might 
arrive  at  tho  capital  with  some  l(),(WOmen: — 
General  Scott  to  bo  supplied  with  l^iOOO,  that, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  somo  battal- 
ions to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  ho 
might  run  up  tlie  road  to  IMexico,  arriving  there 
(after  all  casualties)  with  10,000  n»en.  Thus 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  capi- 
tal, but  10,000  were  deemed  enough  to  ma.s(er 
a.,y  Mexican  force  which  could  meet  it — no  mat' 
cer  how  numcrou.<i.  This  plan  (and  that  with- 
out 'xny  reference  to  dissensions  among  gene- 
rals) required  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  major 
general.  A  lieutenant-general,  representing  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chief,  was  the  pro- 
per commander  in  the  field :  and  as  such,  was  a 
part  of  Colonel  Benton's  plan ;  to  which  nego- 
tiation was  to  bo  added,  and  much  relied  on,  as 
it  was  known  that  tho  old  republican  party — 
that  which  had  framed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Uni*'  i  Stri -s,  ard  sought 
it  ;  friendship— were  all  in  iu\  >•  I  [>eace.  All 
this  plan  was  given  to  th-  Fresit'i.t  •/•  writing, 
and  having  adopted  all  t:.  .  ;  aiuof  it  which  de- 
pended on  his  own  authority,  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  he  could 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  make  the  appointment 
of  a  lieutenant-general — the  appointment,  it  be- 
ing well  known,  intended  for  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  tho  army  before 
either  of  the  present  generals  held  that  rank. 
The  bill  for  the  creation  of  this  oflico  readily 
passed  the  House  of  Kcprcsentatives,  but  was 
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nndcrmini-U  ami  ilcfc-atod  in  tlie  .S'liad  \<y  tbrfc 
of  th«  Prottiilcnt'a  raltinit  niiiii«U-n,  MfMra. 
y  fj,  Walker,  and  Buchanan — <l<>i  <•  '•ovorily, 
oi  courflo,  for  reanonH  iinconiivctcd  w  .tU  tl  i"il>» 
]\r  scrrico.  Thu  |>lan  went  on,  nn<l  wiu->  (•'(!• 
■ummaU'd,  although  tho  oflico  uf  I  "iitvuMnt* 
general  was  not  created.  A  innjor  »(> m  rnl,  in 
right  of  seniority,  had  to  cumnmud  other  ninjur- 
gencralfl ;  while  every  one  accuNtona-d  to  mili- 
tary, or  naval  xcrvico,  knowx  tliitt  it  is  rank, 
and  not  Hcniority,  which  is  catK-ntiul  to  hiii  iiiu- 
nioiM  anl  efficient  coniinand. 


OIIAPTER    CLXI. 

WAIl  WITH  Wrviro:  TIIK  WAR  nK.rT.AUKI),  ANIt 
AN  INTBKJUE  FOU  I'KACK  COMMKNCKK  TIIK 
SAMIi:  DAY. 

The  Btato  of  war  had  been  produced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  tho  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas  :  hostilities  between  tho  two 
countries  were  brought  ou  ty  tho  advance  of 
the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Lower  Rio  Grande — the  Mexican  troops  being 
on  tho  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  tho  river 
being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  govcmpicnt  had  a  riglit  to 
consider  this  advance  an  aggression — and  tho 
more  so  as  field-works  were  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  river.  Tho 
armies  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place: 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so ;  and 
early  in  May  the  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
*'iat  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil ;  and  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  eyent  determined  upon  before  the  spilling  of 
that  blood,  and  the  adTance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  tho  commeri.  omcnt  of  tho  session, 
after  an  enumeraticn  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  should  have  recom- 
mended measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  had 
act  been  sent  to  elTect  a  peaceable  KCttlemcnt ; 


iMit  lh«  milliliter  havinit  Koti«>,  and  not  yit  brvii 
heard  from,  "  ho  Khould  forU-nr  nrMiiuiieiHlihr 
tu  C<mgni»«  such   ulterior  in<'ik>un'i«  "I"  redri"** 
fur  i!i<    \'>'  t'ljiii^H  Hiid   iiijui'us  we  liau'  m  lniiK 
)>oriK>,  aa  it  wtwld  huvo  ba>i-n  pr'|i«'r  tci  iii»k« 
liisj  iio  Huch  iM>guliatiou  iMtii  lunlitu'vU."    TIim 
wa.s  a  iKtImp  <i  po'itix'm'mettt  of  war  fii<'iu«ur(« 
for  a  coiiiini;enc>  whifli  nuftht  tpiiekly  b"^>|»tii  \ 
lid   dill.     .Mr.  Slidell,  tli'    miiiister,  rvKinml 
witliotit  ImNitig  Imi'Ii  reoi'ivciL  and  <ienouiic-iii(; 
»Mir  ill  hirt  rttiriuK  di->i>attli.     The  <>Juitiiipen<y 
hiid  therefore 'A-ciiiivtl  on  wliicli  the  (oil.caraiicii 
uf  the  Presiilent  wuh  to  ct-nsti.  :iud  ttn'  ulterior 
measures  to  Im  recoiniiK'iiiI<.>i  Hhlch  lie  had  in- 
tiiniited.     All  thi.s  wtis  iiitit  lundcnt  of  the  spilt 
blood;  but  that  event  proilticinic  u  state  of  ho.s- 
tililies  in  fact,  llred  the  AiuuricMi  Mood,  both  ill 
uiid  out  of  Cungre.><H,  uikI  intkniKi  tho  country 
for   iniinediato   war.       Williwut   tlmt  event    it 
would  havo  been  Uinicult     pcrliiips  iinpn.s^ililu 
— to  have  pot  Congress  to  vote  if.  with  it,  tlio 
vote   W08  almost  uiiunimo    ^.       Dure.s.se   wua 
plead  by  many  members — duresse  in  the  iiire.^- 
hity  of  aiding  our  own  trvwj.-.     In  the  Senuto 
only  two  senators  voteU  agui  ^i,  the  measure, 
Mr,    Thomas   Clayton   of  Del  ware,  and    Mr 
John  Davis  of  Mus.sachu6etts.     In  tlie  IIuu.'>u 
there  were  14  negative  votes:     Messrs.  John 
Quiiicy  Adam.s,   Georgo    Ashini.  i,    Henry    V. 
Cranston,  Erastus  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano, 
Joshua  li,  Giddings,  Joseph  Grii>  lell.  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph     I.  Hoot,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  John  Strohin,  Dan    1  K.  Tildeii 
and  Joseph  Vance.    Mr.  Calhoun  si)oko  against 
tho  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.     JK>  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  war,  although  Im  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himself,  even 
while  creating  tho  status  belli,  with    iiu  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weak  ness,  \  ould  ia- 
duco  Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  t  e  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  nristance: 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  ca-o  if  tho 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion.    Ho  had  despatched  a  mcs.senger,  to  oifer 
a  douceur  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  inncxation  two  years 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  successful  now  when  tho  incoi-])ora- 
tion  should  be  effectix'  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.   Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  not  concealed  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  earnestly  directed  to  that  end  j 
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but  his  associates  who  had  co-oper.itcd  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presirlential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr,  Clay,  had  war  in  view  as  an  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
associates  were  now  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  not 
— their  power  increased :  his  gone.  Claims 
upon  Mexico,  and  speculations  in  Texas  land 
and  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  active  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motive,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
claims  a/<d  speculations  available.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  class. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremely  averse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
it  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  war — not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  "  ninety  "  or  "  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  that 
Congress  would  be  "responsible  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  declaration."  Mr.  Benton  was  struck 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  know- 
mg  its  basis ;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days, 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
which  was  now  to  become  the  run  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unintelligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.  Truth  was, 
an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  war 
was  declared !  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  wai.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  admicistration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  peace,  with  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indispensability  to  their 
jjurpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
smail  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  not  large  enough  to  make  mili- 
tary reputations,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  go\ernment 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit,  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzzle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
luer  vicariously,  would  be  dangerous.    Another 


mode  must  be  fallen  upjn ;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  declaration  waH 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upon  for 
its  immediate  termination — for  its  conclusion 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  which  had  been 
so  cor.fidently  fixed  for  its  term.  This  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
peace  from  him.  The  date  of  the  conception  of 
this  plan  is  not  known :  the  execution  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  both  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the 
moveruent,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Anna ;  but 
it  leaktd  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Captain 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  giving  all  possible  eclat  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  rejwrt  on  the  winds, 
and  sent  it  flying  over  the  country.  At  first  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  July  the  Daily  Union 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  formal  and 
authoritative  contradiction.  Refen-ing  to  the 
current  reports  that  paper  ga,>J : 

"  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  our  government  has  no  sort 
of  'onnection  with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  ago  some  adven- 
turer was  in  Washington,  who  wished  to  obtain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  scheme  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  They  de- 
clined all  sort  of  connection,  co-operation,  or 
participation  in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The 
government  of  this  country  declines  all  such  in- 
trigues or  bargains.  They  have  made  war 
openly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  They  mean  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  mean  to 
force  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  This,  then,  is  their  design — this  is  their 
plan ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-minded, 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  that  retains 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  which  states  that, 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (which 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  war  was 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Washington 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  government  counte- 
nance to  some  scheme  connected  with  Santa 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  events — by  the  actual  return 
of  Santa  Anna  through  our  fleet,  and  upon  an 
American  passport !  and  open  landing  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  justi* 
fication  was  the  only  course :  and  the  President 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  message.    Thus : 
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"  Before  that  time  (the  day  of  the  declaration 
ef  the  war)  there  were  symptoms  of  a  revohi- 
lion  in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  wa.s  understood  to 
00  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  esjK'cially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
and  to  the  monarchical  povomment.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  fronj  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  wliich  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844 ;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a 
considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equally  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him   from 
eflecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
pulf  oonst  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  country.   lie  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
change  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now  in  favor  of 
its  restoration.    lie  had  publicly  declared  his 
hostility,  in  tlie  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  his  country.    Informa- 
tion to  this  efiect   had    been  received,  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doc- 
umt  ■  ts,  vhich  are  herewith  transmitted.     Be- 
sides, il ""  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
(see  tae  ruinous  consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  favor  peace.    It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  these  considerations  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him, 
by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico.     On  the  contrary, 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  which 
ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly  tend 
to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to  re- 
store and  preseiTO  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    lie  had  but  recently  be- 
fore been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
which  he  had  obtained  power.      He  was  the 
i5worn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  against  foreign 
interrention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.     In  tIow  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
btances,  it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  day 
jn  which  the  existence  of  the  war  was  recog- 


nized by  ConpTPSs,  to  plrtoo  flieco.'jst,'*  of  Mfxin; 
under  blockade,  he  wa-*  directed  ivt  to  obstnict 
the  jmssnpre  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexieo,  should  ho 
attempt  to  return." 


So  thiit  the  return  of  ."^uiita  Anna,  and  Ir.s 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expected  fi  ioiul- 
ship,  were  part  of  the  moans  relivd  u|n)n  for  ob- 
taining peace  from  the  bcginniu}; — fioiu  tlie  diiy 
of  the  declaration  of  ,var,  and  consequently  Ik- 
forc  the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  iiuliice- 
ment  to  it.     This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  coinpreliend  tlie  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  tlie  termination  of  tlio 
war  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
It  was  the  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna!   wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  whether  intending   to  fulfill  it  or   not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration  ;  and  in  this 
case  some  million  of  dollars  was  the  sum  required 
— not  for  himself,  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.     Tliis  explains 
the  application  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  end  of  its  session — before  tiio 
adjournment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war — for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it.    On  the  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  tho 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  fresh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  and  oven  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  bo  ratified  in  Mexico, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.     After  stating  the  overture,  and  tho 
object,  tho  message  went  on  to  say : 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  tho 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
bo  made.  Tho  Alexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  wholo 
until  tho  treaty  could  bo  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  efl'ect  bo 
made  by  Congress  ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  del'eat  the  object  altogether.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such 
as  they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  par 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary,  immediately  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8tli  day  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
.Santa  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  are  all  in  a  cluster — Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  hu  had  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  ajipropria- 
lions  to  promote  it,  being  dated  on  '.ho  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Sljxico,  »nd  the  overture 
was  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  appropria- 
tion was  not  voted  by  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  three  millions — the  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  offered  that  proviso  which  Jlr. 
Calhoun  privately  hugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  w.is  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twins.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treatj'  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  of 
an  open  declaration  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  wai"  was  commenced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days  !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencement. It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitary 
conception :  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself, 
and  how  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  lie  took  the  high  military  road.  He 
roused  the  war  spirit  of  the  country,  raised 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mating proclamations ;  and  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  the  United  States — th« 
more  so,  perhaps,  to  cover  up  the  secret  of  his 
return.  He  gave  the  United  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and  costly  work !  many  thousands  killed 
— many  more  dead  of  disease — many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.  Btiena  Vista,  Cerro 
Oordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chepultepec, 
were  the  fruit  of  his  return  !  honorable  to  ths 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  money. 
To  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  less  in- 
auspicious: for,  true  to  his  old  instincts,  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  country — ruled  by 
fraud,  force,  and  bribes — crushed  the  hberal 
party — exiled  or  shot  liberal  men — became  in- 
tolerable— and  put  the  nation  to  th*  horrors  of 
another  civil  war  to  expel  him  again,  and  again : 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  another  milking 
from  the  best  cow  that  ever  was  in  his  pen- 
more  money  from  the  United  States.  It  was  all 
the  natural  consequence  of  trusting  such  a  man : 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginning  war  upon 
an  intrigue  with  him.  But  what  must  historj- 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doings  ? 
The  butcher  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Go- 
liad, San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mission  and  the 
Alamo;  the  destroyer  of  republican  govern- 
ment at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspiring 
to  permanent  supreme  power:  this  man  to  be 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  speculating  and  indenmity 
calculations  on  which  a  war  was  begun. 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  CONQUEST  OF  KEW  MEXICO:  HOW 
IT  WAS  DONE:  SUBSEQUENT  BLOODY  IN8UK- 
KECTION,  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

General  Kearkev  was  directed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  New  Mexico,  setting  out  from  the 
western  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  province.  He  did  so,  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  it  was  done  ? 
how  a  province  nine  hundred  miles  distant, 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  mountain  which 
could  not  well  be  turned,  penetrable  only  by  a 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  and  defended 
by  a  numerous    militia — could  so   easily  be 
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taken  ?    This  work  docs  not  write  of  military 
events,  open  to  public  history,  but  only  of  things 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  Xew  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this  :   At  the  time  of  the  fitting 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  long  resident  in  New  Mexico,  on 
a  visit  of  business  at  Washington   City — his 
name  James  Magoffin ; — a  man  of  mind,  of  will, 
of  generous  temper,  patriotic,  and   rich.    He 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  invading  force.    Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  with  it :    ho  agreed.    Mr. 
Benton  took  hira  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
agreement  to  go  with  General  Kearney,    lie 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  sent 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officer — the  officer  charged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  (vith  his  own 
plan:  which  was  to  operate  upon   Governor 
Armijo,  and    prevent    his    resistance    to  the 
entrance  of  the  American   troops.    That  was 
easily  done.    Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficulty.     But  his  second  in 
command,  Col.  Archuletti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass ;  and  if  he  did, 
Armijo  would  have  to  do  the  same.    It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  Archuletti.    He  was  of 
different  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  different  class  of  considerations 
— those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 
tion.   Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap- 
proach him.    It   60.  happened  that    General 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del  Norte — the  castcva  half  of  New 
Mexico — as  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched.     Magi2ffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  tlie  western  half  of  New 
Jlexico  as  a  derelict,  not  seized  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off"  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government :  and  recommended  him  to 
make  a  pronunciamiento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself.    The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
letti.   He  agreed  not  to  fight,  and    General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
tooc  at  the  d(!file :  and  there  was  none.    Some 
thousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


could  have  s'jpped  a  largo  army),  retired  with- 
out  firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armijo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occujiied  his 
capital :  and  the  conquest  wa.s  cuniplcte  ami 
bloodless  :  and  this  was  the  secret  of  that  facile 
success — heralded  in  the  newspa|H'r,s  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship,  but  not  so  reiwrted  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-clap,  to  make  blood 
flow  fcr  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.    Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  ho  said  to 
Col.  Archuletti ;  but  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  orders,  and  took  pos.sessiou 
of  the  whole  country  !  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt.  Event.s 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.     General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to   California,  leaving   General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.    Archuletti  prupax-ed  his  insurrec- 
tion, and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  Fe  ready,  went  below   to  prepare  the 
lower  part.  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out,  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.    It  was  in  this  insurrection  that 
Governor  Charles   Bent,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Captain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States   anny, 
and  many  others  were  killed.     The  insurgents 
fought  with  courage    and    desperation ;    but, 
without    their    leader,    without    combination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed ; 
many  being  killed  in  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — being  tried  by  .some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.    All 
that  were  condemned  were  hanged  except  one, 
and  he  recommended  to  the  I'resident  of  the 
United  States  for  pardon.    Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  the  administration.    To  pard<jn  the  man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion :   not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.    A  middle    course    was    taken :   the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.    And  this  was  the 
cause  of  thu  insurrection,  and  its  upshot. 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  prepared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  x(; 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  for  General  Wool,  then  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  lower  line.    Ho  arrived  in 
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that  city— Vxycame  suspected — wan  arrested — 
and  confined.  He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin :  loved  company, 
spoke  Spinish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
where  <♦  was  some  cost  to  entertain— claret 
S3G  00  a-do7,cn,  champagne  1^50  00.  IIo  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  Mexican  officers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Connolly, 
an  American,  coming  from  Santa  Fe,  had  been 
captured  near  El  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
In  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  '^'>re  any  that  needed 
povemment  attention :  and  that  he  had  foimd 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(^fr.  Magoffin).  He  had  the  letter  unopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  aijd  being  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  liappen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  commit  him. 
Magoffin  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
nervices  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  mvasion  ! — that  is  to  say,  it  was  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Alexican  authori- 
ties. A  look  was  exchanged :  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Magoffin  escaped  being  shot. 
But  he  did  not  escape  suspicion.  He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  AVashington  in  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.  He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  own  money,  and  that  freely,  for 
the  public  service.  The  administration  had  no 
money  applicable  to  the  object.  Mr.  Benton 
stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  the  war.  The  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one — to  which  the  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
oy  a  line  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  went  with 


^ragoffin  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  he 
had  pained  for  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  had  some  pi'rson 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  he  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  administration. 
The  secretary  (^^r.  Crawford,  of  Georgia),  hig- 
gled, required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  account ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex. 
pcnses  and  losses ;  but,  having  undertaken  the 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  not  lower 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  The 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  may  fur- 
nish some  material  for  history — some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  secret  history  of  General 
Kearney's  expedition,  and  of  the  insurrection, 
given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe 
dition  will  be  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  volunteer?, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  them,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  government,  performed  actions  as 
brilliant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  march  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  (han  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con- 
stitute the  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  the 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volun- 
teers were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St.  Louis, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  public  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thirty  Years  required  to  bo  the 
organ  of  the  exulting  feelings  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

MEXICAN  WAR:  DONIPHAN'S  EXPEDITION:   Mli. 
BENTON'S   SALUTATOllY    ADDliESS,   BT    LOUIS. 

missouui. 

Colonel  Doniphan, and  Officers  and  Men: 
—I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  a 
pleasant  duty — that  of  making  you  the  con- 
gratulations of  your  fellow -citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
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Dn  joiir  liappy  return  from  your  lonjr,  and  al- 
most fabulouH  expeditiun.  You  have,  indeed, 
marched  far,  and  dune  much,  and  sufTcrctl  mucli, 
and  well  entitled  yourselves  to  the  applauses  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  government.  A  year  ago 
you  left  home.  Going- out  from  the  western 
l)r)rder  of  your  State,  you  R-cnter  it  on  the 
cast,  having  made  a  circuit  ccjual  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  providing  for 
yourselves  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  from  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselves  and  j'our  country, 
until  revealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
your  valor,  and  immortalized  by  your  deeds. 
History  has  but  few  such  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
useful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  events  which  entitle  them  to 
renown. 

Your  march  and  exploits  have  been  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  age.  At  the  call  of 
your  country  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
force  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieved  that 
conquest,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.  That  work  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  so  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise — so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure — a 
beginning  point,  for  new  and  far  more  extended 
expeditions.  You  look  across  the  long  and 
lofty  chain — the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
— which  divide  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  you  see  beyond  that  ridge,  a  sav- 
age tribe  which  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  province  which  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest.  You,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them — 
bring  them  to  terms — and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  become  the  friends  of  the 
L'nited  States.  A  novel  treaty,  that !  signed 
m  the  western  confines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  ever  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  give  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting,  and  this  the  parting  of 
-he  Miseouri  volunteers,  with   the  numerous 


and  savage  triltc  of  the  Navnho  Indian.<4  living 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  s<» 
long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa. 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  accomplished,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
having  departed  for  California),  you  cu.-t  about 
to  carve  out  some  new  work  for  your-elves. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  scat  of  govenunent 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captains-general  of  the  Intcnial 
Provinces  under  the  vice-regal  government  of 
New  Spain,  was  tlie  captivating  object  which 
fixed  your  attention.  It  was  a  far  distant  city 
— about  as  far  from  St.  Louis  os  Moscow  is 
from  Paris ;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  largo 
river,  and  defiles  and  mountains,  and  the  desert 
whoso  ominous  name,  portending  death  to  tra- 
vellers— el  Jornada  de  los  mueilus — the  joui'- 
ney  of  the  dead — all  lay  between  you.  It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discouraging  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate. No  matter.  Danger  and  hanlship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adventurous  march  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  execution  commenced.  First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  its  character 
vindicating  its  title  to  its  mournful  appellation 
— an  arid  plain  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — little  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  solitary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marking  the  spot 
where  some  Chri^-iian  had  fallen,  victim  of  the 
savage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  the  desert  itself—no 
water — no  animal  life — no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driven  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  suH'erings,  unre- 
lieved, as  in  other  parts  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  compas- 
sionate ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  wo- 
man is  not  compassionate  ?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men. The  desert  was  passed,  and  the  place  for 
crossing  the  river  approached.  A  little  arm  of 
the  river,  Bracito  (in  Spanish),  mado  out  from 
its  side.  There  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.  Vain  pretension ! 
Their  discovery,  attack,  and  rout,  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.  A  few  minutes  did 
the  work !  And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  vol- 
unteers of  the  Chihuahua  column  £pent  theit 
Christmas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  Tictory  of  the  Bracito  opened  the  w»y 
;,o  the  croHsinR  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  beautiful  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  where  a  neat  cultivation,  a 
comfortable  people,  fields,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  hospitable  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  refreshment  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  victory  had  won.  You  rested  there  till 
artillery  was  brought  down  from  Sante  F^  ; 
but  the  pretty  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  they  were  many, 
and  the  greater  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found,  was  not  a  Capua  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  You  moved  forward  in  February, 
ivd  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
inilitary  marvels  of  the  age,  cleared  the  road  to 
Chihuahua;  which  was  entered  without  further 
resistance.  It  had  been  enfved  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  American  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  different !  In  the  year  1807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners  on,  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captives  into  Chihuahua :  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  effaced  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  grand  and  ancient  capital  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces  !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
remark  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty — the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citizens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  much  American  property  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  property,  and  by  peaceful  arrangement; 
for  the  command  was  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision, and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Conciliation, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  of  guarantees  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Chihuahua  gained,  it  became,  like  Santa  F^, 
not  the  terminating  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.  General 
Taylor  was  somewhere— no  one  knew  where — 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  side  of  Mexico.  Yon  had  heard  that 
he  had  been  defeated,  that  Rucna  Vista  had 
not  been  a  f^ood  pmspcrt  to  him.  Like  poofl 
Americans,  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
but,  like  good  soldiers,  you  thought  it  best  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fourteen, 
headed  by  Collins,  of  Boonville,  undertake  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  you  informa- 
tion of  his  condition.  They  set  out.  Amidst 
innumerable  dangers  they  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, and  return.  Taylor  is  conqueror;  but 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  march.  A  van- 
guard of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  way.  Then  came  tho 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  burlesque  on 
such  a  handful),  commanded  hy  Colonel  Doni 
phan  himself. 

The  whole  table  land  of  Mexico,  in  all  its 
breadth,  from  west  to  east,  was  U.  oo  trayersed. 
A  numerous  and  hostile  population  in  towns- 
treacherous  Camanches  in  the  mountains — were 
to  be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  self-pto- 
vided — provisions,  transportation,  fresh  horses 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  victory — 
and  all  without  a  military  chest,  or  even  nn 
empty  box,  in  which  government  gold  had 
ever  reposed.  All  was  accomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet: 
plundering  Camanches  were  punished :  means 
were  obtained  from  traders  to  liquidate  indis- 
pensable contributions  :  and  the  wants  that 
could  not  be  supplied,  were  endured  like  sol- 
diers of  veteran  serrice. 

The  long  march  from  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  than  of  conquest  and  inva- 
sion. Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peace- 
ful people  were  not  disturbed.  You  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  in  General  Taylor's  camp, 
and  about  in  a  condition  to  vindicate,  each  of 
you  for  himself,  your  lawful  title  to  the  double 
sobriqmt  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion has  supplied — ragged — as  well  as  rough 
and  ready.  No  doubt  you  all  showed  title,  at 
that  time,  to  that  ♦hiid  sobriquet ;  but  to  see 
you  now,  so  gayly  attired,  so  sprucely  equipped, 
one  might  suppose  that  you  had  never,  for  a 
day,  been  s<  rangers  to  the  virtues  of  soap  and 
water,  or  the  magic  ministrations  of  the  blanch- 
iitsmise,  and    the   elegant   transformations  of 
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the  fashioncblo  tailor.  Thanks  iHirhnps  to  tho 
(litTcrcncc  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  tho  end  of 
tho  service,  and  driblets  alonp  in  the  course  of  it. 

You  arrived  in  General  Taylor's  camp  rapj^ed 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.  You  arrived :  you  re- 
ported for  duty :  you  asked  for  service — such 
t.s  a  march  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Zacateoas, 
or  tho  "halla  of  tho  Montezumas;"  or  any 
^' '{thing  in  that  way  that  the  general  should  have 
a  mind  to.  If  he  was  going  upon  any  excur- 
sion of  that  kind,  all  ri^ht.  No  matter  about 
fatigues  that  were  passed,  or  expirations  of  ser- 
yico  that  might  accrue :  }  ou  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  tho  privilege.  That  is  what  I  call 
ready.  Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Bnena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  the 
lieutenant-general,  that  might  have  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.  He  was  not  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men  I  he  was  not  at  tho  head 
of  any  thousands  that  would  enable  him  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  tho  proflered  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
volunteers — the  rough,  the  ready,  and  tho  rag- 
ged— had  to  turn  their  fuces  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant.  But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  j'ou  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  a-^u  against  the  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust.  "Tho  ten  thousand "  counted 
the  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
march  from  Babylon ;  and  twenty  centuries 
admit  tho  validity  of  the  count.  The  present 
age,  and  posterity,  will  include  in  "  the  going 
oiit  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
volunteers,  tho  water  voyage  as  well  as  the 
land  march ;  and  then  the  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

Tho  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  from  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  you 
made  in  forty-five  days,  bringing  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  tho  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Your  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier,  with  hay,  corn,  and  oats  from 
tho  States.  You  marched  further  than  tho  far- 
thest, fought  as  well  as  the  best,  left  order  and 


quiot  in  your  train;  and  r<><t  Ic.m  money  than 
any. 

Yoii  arrive  here  to-flay,  a'l-cnt  one  yo.nr, 
marching  and  fighting  nil  the  tiim-,  brin^'in;- 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standanlr!  from  fielilH 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  ymi  iK'foro  j-ou 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  further.  Ton  pieces  of  cannon,  rolled 
out  of  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  throuf^h  the  striM-ts  of  St.  Louis,  to  praco 
your  triumphal  return.  JIany  standards,  nil 
pierced  with  bullets  while  waving  over  tho 
Leads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacnunento,  now 
wave  at  riie  head  of  your  cohmiii.  The  black 
flag,  broupht  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fusal of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies,  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  no- 
bler presence.  To  crown  the  whole — to  niako 
public  and  private  happiness  go  together — to 
spare  the  cypress  where  the  laurel  hangs  in 
clusters — this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost.  Almost  all  re- 
turn :  and  the  joy  of  families  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  applause  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  orders:  and  so,  in 
deed,  you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but^  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfilling  its  orders — orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  you.  Happy  tho 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing 
its  intentions.  Tho  facts  arc  these :  Early  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war.  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  tho 
American  c;  tizens  in  that  quarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move  down 
through  Chihuahua,  and  the  State  of  Durango, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Tajlor's  right  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  month  of  March.  In 
fact,  the  disposable  forces  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  fonn  one  of  three  columns  destined  for  a 
combined  nioveinont  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  tlie  tiihle-liind  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined movement  in  the  niunlh  of  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  ond  the  Missou- 
rians  being  most  dihtant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  put  tliem  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Suolette  carried  the  order,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  commanding  olllcer  at  Santa  Fe, 
Cieneial  I'rioe,  on  the  22d  day  of  Februarj' — 
just  five  day.s  before  you  fought  the  marvellous 
action  (>•"  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
the  time  he  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It 
awi»l;ened  liis  solicitude  for  your  safety.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  liostilo  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  iu  a  combined 
movement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  very  properly,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  tc  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured :  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  affairs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  the  proper  course  for  him  to  iydow  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  tliis  view  he  acted. 
lie  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan ;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty. Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  you  would  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  fail — though  you  should  become  far  in- 
volved in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  without  support — 
Btill  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— to  I  ake  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you — cut  your  way 
out — and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Tcylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
in  November  last ;  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfully  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditious 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  citizen  volunteers  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citizens — all  volunteers — not  a  regular  bred 


officer  among  you  :  and  if  there  had  been,  with 
power  to  control  you,  you  could  never  hav* 
done  what  you  did. 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

FREMONTrt   Tinun   KXPKniTION,  AND    ACQPISt- 
TION   OF   CALIFUUNIA. 

In  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr.  Fremont,  then 
a  brevet  captain  of  engineers  (appointed  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  Rifles  before  he  returned),  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and 
scientific  exploration  in  the  Great  West.  Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  incor- 
porated; the  presoi-vation  of  peace  was  preca- 
rious, and  Mr.  Fremont  \vas  determined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difficulties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mexican 
government.  His  line  of  observation  would  lead 
him  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  a  Mexican 
proviiuo — through  the  desert  parts  first,  and 
the  settled  part  afterwards  of  the  Alta  California. 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  left  liis 
equipment  of  CO  men  and  200  horses  on  the 
frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Monterey,  to 
make  known  to  the  governor  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  winter  (for 
the  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  in  the 
uninhabited  pa.ts  of  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. The  permission  was  granted ;  but  soon 
revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr.  Fr^-mont 
had  come  into  California,  not  to  pursue  science, 
but  to  excite  the  American  settlers  to  revolt 
against  the  Mexican  government.  Upon  this 
pretext  troops  were  raised,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack him.  Having  notice  of  their  approach,  he 
took  a  position  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  determined,  with 
his  sixty  brave  men,  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity — never  surrendering ;  and  dying, 
if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  A  messenger  came 
into  his  camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  American 
consul  at  Morterey,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger : 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  that  2,000 
men  could  not  force  the  American  position: 
and  that  information  had  its  eflect  upon  the 
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Mexican  coKiniaiuIcr.  Waiting  four  days  in  his 
mountain  camp,  and  not  bvin^;  attot^kcd,  he  quit 
his  p<j8ition.  descended  friim  tlif  mountain,  and 
8at  out  for  Urcj^on,  tliat  he  ini^'lit  pvc  no  further 
pretext  for  com|iluint,  by  remaining  in  California. ! 

Turning  his  bnek  on  tlie  Mexican  iK>atics8ions, 
and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  hid  futui-c 
labors,  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  explore  a 
new  route  to  the  Wuh-luh-math  settlements  and 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia,  through 
the  wild  and  elevated  region  of  the  Tla-math 
hikes.    A  romantic  interest  attached   to  this 
region  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  it^* 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  formidable  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants.   In  the  first  week  of  May,  he  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-math  lalvc,  and  in 
Oregon — the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
by  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
On  the  8th  day  of  that  uiontli,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  apparition — 
two  men  riding  up,  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  ever  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  or  blood.    They  proved  to  be  two  of  Mr. 
Fremont's  old  voyageura,  and  quickly  told  their 
story.    They  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
conducting  a  United  Stateo  officer,  who  was  on 
his  trail  with  despatches  from  Washington,  and 
whom  they  had  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.    They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses.   It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.    Mr. 
Fremont  determined  to  go  himself ;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians, 
he  took  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  officer 
was  to  come),  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt.    But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track  • 
less  region.    It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other;  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles, 
or  camping  grounds — where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watching  for  these,  he  came  to  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  bo  there  that  night.    lie 
halted  and  encamped ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  bad  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  see 
the  four  men  approaching.    The  officer  proved 
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who  ha<l  been  despatched  fioin  \Vu.%hington  ihv 
Novemlter  prt-vious,  to  make  •''  way  by  Vorn 
Cruz,  the  City  of  Mtxitt',  and  .  tliin  to  .Mun- 
terey,  in  IpiHT  CidifKniia,  deliver  (li>j,ul(lii'.s  tn 
the  Uniti-d  States'  consul  there;  ami  tlnii  tind 
Mr.  Fremont,  whcievir  he  should  I.e.  |Iis 
despatches  for  Mr.  I'riniont  were  only  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  Stale  (.Mr. 
Ijuchaniin),  and  .some  letters  and  slips  of  i:ew>- 
pa|H.-rs  from  Senator  Kenton  and  his  fiimilv,und 
some  verbal  coniuumications  from  the  Seerelary 
of  State.  The  verbal  connnunicutions  were  that 
Mr.  Fremont  should  watch  and  countei'aet  any 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  tho 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  I'nited 
States.  Upon  this  intimation  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Mr.  Fremont  turned  back  from 
Oregon,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and 
returned  to  California.  The  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  in  the  conuuon  form,  that  it  might  tell 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  foes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  itself;  but  it  aa-redited  the 
bearer,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
ho  communicated  ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Friinont 
acted  :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  had  been  sent  so  f'.r,  and 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tlamath  lake. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake,  sketched  with  the  brevity  which  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimp.-e  of  tho 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  .Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  cncounteied  and  <'on- 
quercd  perils  and  toils.  The  night  h;:  met  Mr. 
Gillespie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  which 
he  was  so  often  exposed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  coui.ige  could 
prevent  from  being  fatal.  The  campins;  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  I  o  feed 
on  the  grass ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  diflereiit  fires,  d:>iiosed  in 
a  square  ;  for  danger  required  them  so  lo  sleep 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack ;  and,  thougli  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  elevation  of  the  pliice,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-dad  mountain;-,  iv.iUM  tho 
night  intensely  cold.  His  fc  lings  jo)  frily  ex- 
cited by  hearing  from  home  (the  fir.-^t  w  ord  of 
intelligence  he  had  received  since  ha'. ing  the 
U.  S.  a  year  before),  Mr..Freniont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  papers,  and 
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wBtrhitiR  himwcir  over  the  Rnfi-ty  of  the  ramp, 
while  the  men  Hlcpt.  TowHrds  iniihiipht,  )w 
hoard  a  movement  nmonp  the  horses,  imlicntive 
<'f  alarm  and  danper.  Horses,  and  eH[H'cially 
mnles,  Iwcomo  fcnsitivc  to  danjrer  under  lonp 
travellin;^  and  cnmpinp  in  tlio  wlldernees,  and 
iniinifeKt  thi-ir  alarm  at  the  approach  of  any 
thinp  Htranpe.  Takinp  a  six-barrelled  pistol  in 
liis  hand,  first  making  sure  of  their  ready  fire, 
and,  withont  wakinp  the  camp,  lie  went  down 
ainonp  the  disturbed  animals.  Tlic  moon  shone 
briphtly :  ho  could  rcc  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  the  horses 
l)ccamo  quiet — poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
Bce  the  danger,  but  not  tell  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  ho  returned  to  the  camp,  supposing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  the  forest — a  bear  or  wolf — 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
IIo  returned  to  the  camp  fire.  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie woke  up,  and  talked  with  him  awhile,  and 
then  lay  down  again.  Finally  nature  had  her 
course  with  Mr.  Fremont  himself.  Excited 
spirits  gave  way  to  exhausted  strength.  The 
day's  ride,  and  the  night's  excitement  demanded 
the  reparation  of  repose.  He  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  waking  up  a  man  to  watch — rely- 
ing on  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  long 
rido  of  the  day,  as  a  security  against  the  prox- 
imity of  danger.  It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  explora- 
tions that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  his  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  the  lake  itself  constituted 
a  guard.  The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Carson  roused  it.  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  AH  sprung 
■to  their  feet.  The  savages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
■Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  faithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead:  an  Iowa  was  dead:  a 
bravo  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accomponicd  Fremont  from  Slissouri,  was  dying : 
it  was  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.  Another 
of  "the  Delawares  was  a  target  for  arrows,  from 
which  no  rifle  could  save  him— only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  waited  till  the  moon  was  in 
the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing camp :  then  approaching  from  the  dark  side, 
with  their  objects  between  themselves  and  the 
fading  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  how,  whoso  arrow  went  to  its  mark 
without  a  flash  or  a  round  to  hIiow  whencv  it 
eamc.  .All  advantnpt'S  were  on  the  side  of  thi 
savages  :  Imt  the  ramp  was  saved  !  the  woiindccl 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  from  mu- 
tilation. The  men,  Rpriiiping  to  their  feet,  with 
their  arms  in  their  Imnds,  fought  with  skill  and 
courage.  In  the  morning.  Lieutenant  (liilespio 
recognized,  in  the  jRTson  of  one  of  the  slain  19- 
sailants,  the  Tlanmtli  chief  who  the  morning  be- 
fore had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, ar  1  who  had  followed  him  all  day  to  kill 
and  rob  his  party  at  ni^iht — a  design  in  which 
he  would  certainly  have  been  successful  had  it 
not  been  for  the  promptitude  and  precision  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  movement.  Jlr.  Fremont  him- 
self would  have  been  killed,  when  he  went  to 
the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  the  savages 
counted  upon  the  destruction  o'  the  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  i-)'  liUing  one, 
before  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  Jlay — a  day  immortal- 
ized by  American  arms  at  Resaca  do  la  Palma 
— that  this  fierce  ond  bloody  work  was  done 
in  the  far  distant  region  of  the  Tlamath  lakes. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the  9th 
had  set  upon  it  *"m''  of  life  and  joy  at  a  happy 
meetmg :  the  sau.e  sun  rose  upon  it  the  next 
morning,  stained  with  blood,  ghastly  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  mournful  du- 
ties on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were  to 
be  carried — the  dead  to  bo  buried ;  and  so  buried 
as  to  be  hid  and  secured  from  discovery  and  vio- 
lation. They  were  carried  ten  miles,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  from 
the  wolf  and  the  savage :  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitary  dangers,  become  brothers, 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  The 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  the  savages 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  party,  and  meditating  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  All  precautions,  at  the  night 
encampment,  were  taken  for  security — horses 
and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of  great 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leaving  in 
the  morning,  an  ambuscade  was  planted — and 
two  of  the  TIamaths  were  killed  by  the  men  in 
ambush — a  successful  return  of  their  own  mode 
of  warfare.  At  night  the  main  camp,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  was  reached.    It  ffa« 
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"tronptly  iiitrtMirluMl,  and  nnild  not  bo  nttnrkfd; 
liiit  the  whole  nei^hhorlKKxl  wiin  infentvd.  (ind 
Hi>i)iit8  and  imtrolA  wrrr  nett'ssory  to  protect 
every  iiioveiiu'iit.  In  tmc  of  tliece  exriir»ion< 
tlie  I'alifornian  horpc,  m  nott'd  for  Hpirit  and 
docility,  showed  what  ho  woidd  do  at  the  bid 
of  bin  master.  Carson's  rifle  had  niisKi'd  lire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.  The  Tlamath  lonjr  1h)\v,  ar- 
row on  tho  string,  was  iK'nding  to  the  pul!.  All 
the  rifles  in  tho  party  could  not  have  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.  Mr.  Fremont 
touched  his  horse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  savage  ! 
and  tho  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  tho 
deliverance  of  Carson.  It  was  a  noble  horsi^ 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name — el 
Toro  del  Sacramento :  and  which  vindicated  his 
title  to  tho  name  in  all  the  trials  of  travel,  cour- 
age, and  performance  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
1 1  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  p\irsucd  by  Mr.  Fremont ; 
tliat  tho  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth ;  tho  thermometer  to  gauge  the 
temperature  of  tho  air;  tho  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  lowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
ever was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  was  in  tho  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  and  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  tho  Farthest  West,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  his  com- 
munications from  Washington,  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans,  turned  him  back  from  Oregon,  and 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  of  operations  in 
California  itself.  lie  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  184G,  and 
found  tho  country  alarmingly,  and  critically 
situated.  Three  great  operations,  fatal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.  These  were : 
1.  Tho  massacre  of  tho  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Sacramento.  2.  Tho  subjection  of  Califor- 
nia to  British  protection.  3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.  And  all 
this  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  California  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

Tho  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  him.  and 
implored  him  to  pli;ce  himself  at  their  head  "nd 


save  them  fiom  destmcJion.  (ionoral  C»<itm 
wa.s  then  in  nmr<'li  ii|>in  them:  the  Iiuliaut 
w)Te  incited  t'l  attack  their  faniilics,  and  bum 
tluir  whc.it  til  Idi,  ami  wut  only  waitmjr  l''>r 
the  dry  sea.koii  to  apply  the  torch,  •liintns 
were  in  session  to  traiisUr  the  coiiiitry  tolimtt 
Uritain :  the  piibiiir  domuiti  wn-i  pns-'inj»  i\\\»y 
in  large  grants  to  Itritish  sulijccts:  a  llritisli 
fleet  was  txpcctcd  on  the  coast:  the  l(riii!«h 
vice-consul.  Korlus,  and  the  eiiiis^iiry  pric>t, 
Macnanini-a.  niliii;;  and  comlucting  every  thin;:: 
and  all  their  pliiiis  so  fur  advanced  as  to  render 
tho  least  delay  fiitul.  It  was  then  the  l>i';:iii- 
ning  of  .June.  War  had  broken  out  Ik'tween 
tho  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  that  was  un- 
known in  California.  Mr.  Fremont  had  left  tho 
two  countries  at  peace  when  lie  H-t  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  deteriiiined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  he  had  even 
left  California  to  avoid  giving  olfence ;  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  an  to  implicate  his  government,  lie  felt 
all  tho  responsibilities  of  his  position  ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castrr),  and  the  iminedinte 
danger  of  the  settler.s,  left  him  no  alternative. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho 
people,  and  to  save  tho  country.  To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  sufficient  :  to  overturn  tho 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estab- 
lish Californian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  tho 
emergenc}'.  That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.  Tho  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  and  ammuni- 
tion— were  fonned  into  a  battalion  ;  and  obeyed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  tho  northern  part  of  Calitbr- 
nia  was  freed  from  Mexican  authority — Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destruction ;  ami  the 
British  party  in  California  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years— 
from  the  time  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
English  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it — the  eye 
i  of  England  has  been  upon  California ;  and  the 
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muKiiifla-iit  Itay  of  San  FunciHco,  tliu  gniki 
port  of  tho  North  I'willc  Ocvan,  Iiim  btivn  Bur- 
Toyt'd  as  Iter  uwn.  'Die  appniuchini^  war  Ix- 
twi'in  Mexico  aiid  ttiu  Uiiitcil  StatvH  WM  tite 
rriiiiH  in  which  Hhu  ('X|ii;<:tt'il  to  realize  tho  Ioiik- 
(IffcrrL'd  wirth  for  its  uc(|iiiMitioii ;  and  carefully 
kIic  tixtk  her  iiiittisiiri'M  ueconliii};ly,  Shu  Kciit 
two  Bquoilrunfl  to  thu  I'ocillu  nst  Ruun  as  Tcxax 
wiiH  iiicoriioruU'd — well  Bccini;  tho  actual  war 
wiiicli  WHS  to  grow  out  of  that  event— a  Hiimll 
oiiu  into  the  mouth  of  thu  Culuiiihio,  an  inipoa- 
in.'^  ono  to  Muzntlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  to 
watch  tho  United  Stutea  Hquudron  there,  and 
to  anticipnto  its  movcnieiiN  upon  California. 
Cumniodorc  >Sloat  coniniandiug  tho  squadron  at 
Mazatlan,  saw  that  lie  was  watched,  and  pur- 
sued, by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
of  him,  and  he  determined  to  deceive  him.  lie 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral.  During  the  day  ho  boro  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
night  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
ndmiial,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
rourso,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  ho  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
feloat  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  tho  ])ort  amicably,  and  offering 
to  salute  tho  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
cUned  on  tl.^  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it— 'i  reality  because  they  momen- 
tarily exi)ccted  the  British  fleet.  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  then 
belicv'ng  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his  go- 
vernment to  take  California,  ho  having  none 
himself,  he  determined  to  act  himself.  He  re- 
ceived tho  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
Cth  day  of  July :  on  tho  7th  lie  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fremont. 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Going  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  Fremont  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — that 
he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  commodore  without  authority  for 
having  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  tho  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
Ua  remembered  the  fate  of  Captain  Jones  in 


makinx  the  mittako  of  seiiin;;  tlie  town  onc« 
l)i-fi*re  in  time  of  pi-ace.  Ho  resolved  to  retuni 
to  tho  United  Statoii,  which  he  did — turning 
over  the  ronimand  of  Miu  Hqiiadron  to  Comuio* 
(lore  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  tho  15th. 
Tho  next  day  (Itith)  Admiral  Seymour  arrived ; 
his  llugship  theCollingwood,  oINi)  guns,  and  hi^ 
s((uadron  the  largest  British  lleet  ever  seen  in 
tho  Pacitlc.  To  his  astonishment  he  belield  the 
American  flog  thing 'ver  Monterey,  the  Ameri- 
can stjuadron  in  its  harbor,  and  Fremont's 
mounted  ritlemcn  encamped  over  the  town. 
His  mission  was  at  an  eml.  The  prize  had 
escaped  him.  Ho  attempted  nothing  further, 
and  Fremont  ond  Stockton  rapidly  pressed  the 
coniptcst  of  California  to  its  conclusiim.  The 
subsequent  military  events  can  be  traced  by  any 
histo.'v  :  they  were  the  natural  seijuence  of  tliu 
great  mt*sure  conceived  and  executed  by  Fre- 
mont before  any  squadron  had  arrived  upon  tliu 
coast,  before  ho  knew  of  ony  war  with  Mexico, 
and  without  any  aiUhoritj'  from  his  govern- 
ment, excejit  the  equivocal  ond  c'u^^matical  visit 
of  Mr.  Gillespie,  Befuro  Jio  ]  mction  of  Mr. 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton, 
his  operations  had  been  oirried  on  under  the 
flag  of  Independence — the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  was 
called — the  device  of  tho  bear  king  adopted  on 
account  of  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  ani- 
mal (the  white  boar),  which  never  gives  the 
road  to  men, — which  attacks  any  number, — and 
fights  to  tho  last  with  increasing  ferocity,  witli 
amazing  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  an  in- 
credible tenacity  of  the  vital  principle — never 
more  formidable  and  dangerous  tlian  when 
mortally  wounded.  The  Independents  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  their  flag,  and  cstablisheil 
the  independence  of  Califoniia  under  it :  and  in 
joining  tho  United  States  forces,  hauled  down 
this  flag, and  hoictedthe  flagof  the  United  States. 
And  thfi  fate  of  California  would  have  been  thu 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadrons  had 
arrived,  or  not;  and  '.vtiether  the  Mexican  war 
had  happened,  or  not.  California  was  in  a  re- 
volutionary state,  already  divided  from  Mexico 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  geographically. 
The  last  governor-general  from  Mexico,  Don 
Michel  Toreno,  hatl  been  resisted — fought — cap- 
tured— and  shipixid  back  to  Mexico,  with  his 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.  An  insurgent  govern- 
ment was  in  operation,  determined  to  be  free  ol 
Mexico,  sensible  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  ami 
looking,  part  to  the  United  States,  part  to  Gn-al 
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Britain,  for  the  •upf»ori  whirh  tVy  nrrdrd.  AH 
the  American  nettlcrt  wi-ro  fr»r  the  rnit4><t  .States 
protrotion,  and  Joiiud  Krtmnnt.  Tlio  leading 
Californians  wen-  aNo  Joining  him.  Hi*  con- 
ciliatory courno  (\\vw  tliem  rapiilly  to  liim. 
The  Picos,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  (lie  re- 
volt (Don  Pico,  D"  1  Andn's,  and  Don  Jesnn), 
hecsmo  his  friends.  California,  l)i'<-ome  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico  by  tho  revolt  of  the  I'icim, 
and  Independent  of  them  by  tho  revolt  of  tho 
American  settlers,  had  Its  dctttiny  to  fulfil  — 
which  was,  to  bo  handed  over  to  the  I'mtcd 
States.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  tho 
American  Ilepiiblic  was  equally  miru  in  any, 
and  every  event 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

I'AtTE  IN  TIIK  WA15:  PKDKNTAUY  TAmtS: 
"  .MASTEULY  l.V ACTlViTY." 

AnRiviNn  at  Wa.shington  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  '4C-'47,  Mr.  Benton  was 
requested  by  tho  President  to  look  over  the 
draught  of  his  proposed  mes.sago  to  Congress 
(then  in  manuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  he  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Mr.  Benton  did  so,  and  found  a 
part  to  which  ho  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  a  recommcndution  to 
Congress  to  cfuso  tho  active  prcsecution  of  the 
war,  to  occupy  the  conquered  y.i,Tt  of  tho  coun- 
try (General  Taylor  had  tnen  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  troops  in  forts  a:>d  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occnpied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  wa.s  made.  This  re- 
commendation, and  the  argument  in  support  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message — from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
number  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  conviction 
and  satisfaction  of  tho  President.  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
"going  ahead"  until  their  work  was  finished. 
2.  It  was  a  mode  of  warfare  suited  to  the  Span- 
iih  temper,  which  loved  procrastination,  and 
oould  beat  the  world  at  it,  and  had  sat-out  the 


Moom  rtrcn  humlrrd  rearn  in  the  South  nf 
SjMiin  and  the  Vi«i;.t)ths  tlirve  Imndrel  years 
ir.  the  north  of  it ;  and  would  o-rtninly  out-i<it 
iM  in  Mexico.  .'I.  'I'linf  ho  lonld  pnvirn  the 
e'pti(|iiered  cntmtry  iiu'ler  l.n'  lawn  (if  n.ition-i, 
without  aiftlying  to  Con^'rens,  to  lie  worried 
upon  the  details  <  f  the  net.  and  rousing  t!ie 
question  of  annexation  by  ctiii.piest,  and  that 
lioyond  the  Uio  Grande;  fur  the  propoKed  litiu 
waj*  to  cover  .Monterey,  and  to  run  eai«t  and 
west  entirely  arrosn  the  eouiitrv.  The^e  hIiJk  - 
tions,  pursued  throiiirh  their  illustrationn,  wen* 
entirely  convincing  to  the  Pn-sidenf,  and  h; 
frankly  gave  up  the  sedentary  firojict. 

But  it  was  a  pn ject  which  liad  been  pas«d 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  only  adopted  lutl 
began  to  bo  executed.  The  Secretary  at  War. 
Mr.  Marcy,  had  ofllcially  refused  to  accept  prof- 
fered volunteers  from  the  gf)veniors  of  several 
States,  saying  to  them — "  ,1  itiij/iciciit  luniiinit 
of  force  for  the  pruHrculion  of  the  vnr  hail  iil- 
ready  been  called  into  Hrrvice :"  and  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars  a  head  had  been  oflcred  to  all 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  tho 
regular  army — tho  regulars  being  the  reliance 
for  tho  sedentary  occupation.  'I'lie  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  again,  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  objections ;  but  without  much  cfTect. 
The  abandonment  of  tho  sedentary  policy  iv- 
quired  tho  adoption  of  nn  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Benton;  and  thi.i  call  would  result  at 
once  from  tho  abandonment  of  tho  sedentary 
scheme.  Hero  the  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part.  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  refused  to  accept  any  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  the  governors  of  two  States 
that  the  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  urged  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  majority  of  the  cabinet  Kided  with  him ; 
but  the  President  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  over— 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
himself^  regardless  of  the  oppo.sition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  then  in  the 
night,  and  the  President  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  tho  ten  regiments — which  he  did: 
but  tho  Secretary,  higgling  to  the  last,  got  one 
regiment  abated:  so  that  nine  instead  of  tea 
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were  culled  out :  Imt  tlicso  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Scott  to  po  to  Mexico,  and  Taylor 
to  conquer  at  Bucna  Vista,  and  to  finish  the 
war  victoriously. 

A  3omic  mistake  grew  out  of  this  cliange  in 
the  President's  message,  which  cautcd  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  sedentary  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Calhoun— who  in  fact  had  counselled  it.  When 
the  message  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wcst- 
cott,  of  Florida,  believing  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  views  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  upon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  message  referred  to.  Mr.  AVest- 
cott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage.  Inquiring  and  despairing  looks  were 
exchanged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
adjourned.  Of  course  it  was  never  found.  Af- 
terwards j\Ir.  Westcott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deceived  Mr.  Calhoun — had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  there  was  no  deception — that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  but  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  Tiie  ad- 
ministration stood  before  the  country  vehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  line,  and  incurrci  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administratinri  whici:  h°  professed 
to  support,  lie  brought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
its  detail — the  line  marked  out — the  number  of 
forts  and  stations  necessary — and  the  number 
of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them  :  and 
spoke  often,  and  earnestly  in  its  support :  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  of  the  cabinet 
offering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
80  preposterous'  .n  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as  "  a  masterhj  inactivity : "  a 
fine  expression  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  treaty  in  the  lati- 
tude of  this  proposed  line  of  occupation — a  cir- 
cumstance,— one  of  the  circumstances, — which 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  spirit  sur- 
vive him. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Benton  about  this  line,  there  was  no  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  either  of  any  design  to 
make  it  permanent ;  nor  did  any  tiling  to  that 
effect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  in  favor 
of  it ;  but  the  design  was  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treat}'  of  jieace,  and  has 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  and  is  a  design 
which  evidently  connects  itself  with,  what  is 
caWvi],  preseri-ing  the  equilihriumofthe  Stales 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  slave 
States — and  to  increase  the  Southern  margin  for 
the  "United  States  South,"  in  the  event  of  o 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  States. 


CHAPTER    (jLXVl. 

TlIK  WILMOT  PnOVlSO;  OR,  PUOIIIBITIOX  OF 
SLAVKIiY  IN  TIIE  TEUKIT01UE6  :  ITS  INUTILITY 
AND  MISCHIEF. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  with  i^Iexico  commenced 
when  means,  different  from  those  of  arms,  were 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it.  One  of  these  was 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  has  been 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  his  restoration  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  favorable  to 
peace,  and  for  which  purpose  arrangements  began 
to  be  made  from  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the 
war — or  before.  In  the  same  session  another 
move  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  applica- 
tion made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  to  place 
three  millions  of  dollars  at  his  disposal,  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  which  should 
give  us  additional  territory :  and  that  recom- 
mendation not  having  been  acted  upon  at  the 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  as  an 
"important  measure  for  securing  a  speedy 
peace ; "  and  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  granting 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similarly  placed  at  tho 
disposition  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  when  about  to  nego- 
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tiato  for  Florida  (wl'ich  ended  in  the  nrqtii.sition 
of  Louisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent ;  and 
Justly.  Congress,  at  this  second  application, 
granted  the  appropriation  ;  but  while  it  was  de- 
pending;, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress, 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proviso,  that  no 
part  of  lite  territunj  to  he  acquired  should  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoniia, 
where  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
could  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.  The 
proviso  was  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
is  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slave  States.  Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonymc 
of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  .Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  break- 
ing up  the  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
it ;  a  few,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one,  pro- 
duced the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  free 
from  slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — the  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
slave  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma  of 
"  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."  Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  nothing :  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  furiously  against 
the  greatest  possible  evil.  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slavery 
kgitation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionists on  one  side  and  the  disunionists  on 


the  otlicr,  to  actonipli^h  lliiir  own  pur|)ose8 
.Many  coiiraj^ious  imn  (Knoniicttl  it  a.s  micIi — a* 
a  game  to  be  ke|it  up  for  the  politii-al  benetit  of 
the  pliiyerf  ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
could  not  sec  tlieir  determination  to  kiv]>  it 
agoing  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  lliu 
production  of  tlie  greatest  jH)ssible  degree  of 
national  and  sectional  exasjjeration.  It  u.-.s 
while  this  contention  was  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  conlideiitial  letter  to  a  member 
of  tlie  Alabama  legislature,  huirging  tiiis  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  a  fortunate  event — as  a  mean.s 
of  "yij/ri/ff'  the  issue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South ;  and  deprecating  any  adjustment, 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  nusfortune  to 
the  South  :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light.  Gentle  and  credulous  i>eople,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  was  sounding 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  vil!a;;e  orators  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death :  sucli  persons  nuist  be  amazed  to 
reail  in  that  exhtmied  letter,  wi'itten  during  the 
fiercest  of  the  strife,  these  ominous  words: 

"  IVith  this  impression  I  iroitld  rcirord  any 
compromise  or  iK/jiistrnviil  <f  the  jminso.  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  mteling  the  dau<ser  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  iinfor- 
Innate  for  %is.  It  would  lull  ns  to  sleep  a^utin, 
without  remoriug  the  duujser.  or  viaterially 
diminishing  it." 

This  issue  to  be  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  free  States;  the  means,  a  com- 
mercial non-intcrcours(\j  in  shutting  the  slave 
State  seaports  against  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States ;  the  danger  to  be  met,  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  the  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  treason  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act.  Mr,  Calhoun  had  Uiuched  from  that 
act  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  but  he  being  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  deprecated  the  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  the  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  inc  abolitionists  and  the  nullifiers  were 
necessary  to  each  other — the  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  conjunction,  that  map 
was  cloth  between  the  edges  of  the  shears.  And 
this  was  that  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convulsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  men 
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ot  firmness  and  patriotism — a  thing  of  nothing 
in  itself,  but  magnified  into  a  hideous  reaUty,  and 
seized  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
solve the  Union,  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was 
lost :  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CIIAPTI<:il    CLXVII. 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  SLAA'ERT  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
DENIAL  OK  TIJE  RIGHT  OK  CON011E9S  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT SLAVERY  IN  A  TERRITORY. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
mtroduccd  into  the  Senate  his  new  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiring  an  immediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words  : 

"  Itesohed,  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  several  States  composing 
this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  property. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  tliis  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
tliis  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

'•  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  thi  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any 
of  tlie  territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  tha  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and 
would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calciilated  to  secure  their  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  con- 
Ibnnity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  orc^er 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its 
constitution  shall  be  republican  5  and  that  the 
imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
|tulitical  system  rusts." 

These  resolutions,  altiiough  the  sense  is  in- 


volved in  circumlocutory  phrases,  are  intelligible 
to  the  point,  that  Congress  has  no  power  tc 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  such  a  power  would  be  a  breach  of  th« 
constitution,  and  leading  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  complaint  was,  that 
the  emigrant  from  the  slave  State  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  his  slave  with  him:  in  reality  it 
was  that  he  was  iiot  allowed  to  carry  the  Stats 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Placed 
in  that  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  the  com- 
plaint is  absurd :  presented  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  projierty  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — has  deluded  whole 
communities ;  and  has  led  to  rage  and  resent- 
ment, and  hatred  of  the  Union.  In  support  of 
these  resolutions  the  mover  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  carry  out  in  ac- 
tion, to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  they 
cont£uned,  and  to  appeal  to  the  slave-holding 
States  for  their  action,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them.  This  was  the 
concluding  part  of  his  speech : 

"  AVell,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body 
shall  deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right, 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  instrument  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ?  What,  then, 
is  the  question  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents — the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great 
question.  If  the  decision  should  be  adverse,  I 
trust  and  do  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do.  I 
give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Union.  There  I  drew  my  first  bi-eath.  There 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections. I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  I 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder ;  a  kind 
and  a  merciful  one,  I  trust — and  none  the  worse 
for  being  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  than  give 
up  one  inch  of  our  equahty — one  inch  of  what 
belongs  to  us  as  members  of  this  great  repub- 
lic. Whatj  acknowledge  inferiority  !  The  sur- 
render of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into 
acknowledged  inferiority. 

"  I  have  examined  this  subject  largely — wide- 
ly. I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand 
up  as  we  ought.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy — the  condition  or  Jamaica  la 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  th>  Southern 
States  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  stand  u; 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights  " 
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y\  hen  these  resolutions  were  rcwl,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  in  his  place,  and  called  them  '•fire- 
brand." Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expcctcil  tlie 
support  of  Mr.  Benton  "  as  the  representative 
of  a  slave-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing.  Then,  said  Mr,  Calhoun, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
which  Mr.  Benton:  "I  shall  be  found  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidctits  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.    lie  did  call 
them  up,  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prac- 
tical consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.    The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applica- 
tion.   They  asserted  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  could  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate  ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
=ct  of  resolves.    No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slave  States ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  them;  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  "  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  the  territories,^'  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line — 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  which  is  threatening  to  bring  all  federal 
legislation,  and  all  federal  elections,  to  a  mere 
sectional  struggle,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
States  is  to  be  arrayed  against  the  other.    The 
resolves  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slave 
States  on  which  they  could  be  formed  into  a 
unit  against  the  free  States  ;  and  they  answered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  the  Senate 
as  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  their  design  without  any  such  rejec- 
tion, which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — the  first  of  their 
Kind  in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  ffdcnil  trovrmmont — rnntrary  tf>  its  prac 
tico  during  that  time— contniry  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's  slavery  ri-soliitions   of  ISIIS — contrary 
to  his  early  and  lon;r  support  of  tlic  Mis-ouri 
coinpromisi- — nud  foiitmry  to  tin-  rr-c'iactnirnt 
of  that  line  by  the  autliow  of  tin-  Toxn^  an- 
nexation  law.     That   ro-cnncttnciit  \\:\i\   taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  nml  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  oriliiiaiice  of  'j<7. 
and  of  the  Missouri  conipronii-c  proliiliition  of 
1820  ;  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  ronceivcd 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  ed'ect  by  him  in  tlio 
despatch  of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.    TIic  words  of 
the  re-cnactimnt  were:  '^Anrl  in  si'ch  Slafr, 
or  States  as  shall  be  fori,. "d  out  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  inrolitnfary  serritiide  {except 
for  crime)  shxiU  be  prohibited.''^    This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Texian  by  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.     So  that, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845 
— not  quite  two  j-cars  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tually prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  "  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.    This  fact  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  further  characterized  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "as  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
Ccesar  many  Mariuses.  so  did  he  sec  in  them 
many  nullifications." 
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cnAPTJ-m  cLXViii. 

THK  SLAVEIIY  AGITATION:  DI^UNIOX:  KEY  TO 
mi:.  CALII(irN-.S  I'OMCV;  1-OUtlXG  THE  IriSUK: 
MODE  OF  KUUCINU  IT. 

In  tho  cours3  of  tliis  year,  and  some  months 
nftcr  the  !<iibinission  of  liis  resolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  a  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  nicnihcr  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
Bystcm  of  jiolicy  in  relation  to  the  .slavery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
the  business  in  Congress  in  the  j'car  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  thereafter.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  asking  his  opinion 
"as  to  (he  steps  'which  should  be  taken"  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  South  ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  step.s ;  and  which  he  has 
since  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  letter  disavows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — recommends  for- 
cing the  is.^uo  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.    It  opens  with  this  paragraph : 

"  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
io you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning,  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
further,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty — due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tion.s,  to  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  We  are 
now  stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  hei-e- 
after,  politically  .and  morally.  Un.,>.ss  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  trrc  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its  efi'ects  are,  and 
have  been,  aud  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinicii  irom  the  first.  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  State  backed  me,  I  would  have 
forced  the  ispue  on  the  North  in  1835,  when  the 
spirit  of  aoolitionism  first  developed  itself  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danger  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  as  war.  Thus  thinking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  the 
Wilinot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  and  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
successfully  assening  our  equality  and  rights, 


by  enabling  us  to  force  the  issue  ou  tho  Nortn. 
Something  of  tho  kind  was  indispen.sablo  to 
rouse  aiid  unite  the  South.  On  the  contraiy,  if 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  ouglit.  I  fear, 
greatly  fear,  our  doom  will  bo  fixed.  It  would 
prove  that  we  either  have  not  the  sense  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  aud  our  institutions." 

The  phrase  *'  forcing  the  issue  "  i:j  here  used 
too  often,  and  for  a  purpose  too  obvious,  to  need 
remark.  The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1835 
confirms  all  that  was  .«aid  of  that  movement  at 
the  time  by  senators  from  both  sections  of  tho 
Union,  and  whicii  has  been  related  in  chapter  131 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  View.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  his  movement  as  de- 
fensive— as  done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence :  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  aggres- 
sive and  ofTensive :  and  it  is  now  declared  in  this 
letter  to  have  been  so.  lie  was  then  openly 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  giving  them  a  champion  to 
contend  with,  and  tho  elevated  theatre  of  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  and 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  with 
a  lamentation  that  the  South,  and  not  e^en  his 
own  State,  would  stand  by  him  then  in  forcing 
the  issue.  So  that  chance  was  lost.  Another 
was  now  presented.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  so 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  saluted 
as  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chance  for 
forcing  the  issue.    The  letter  proceeds  : 

"  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  must  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  degrading,  though 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

la  looking  beyond  the  proviso  (the  nature  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter) 
Mr.  CaJhouu  took  up  the  recent  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  the 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  and  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — saying: 

*'  I  regard  the  recent  act  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
laws  of  that  description,  passed  by  other  States, 
intended  to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  domes- 
tics when  travelling  with  them  in  non-slaveholJ- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitutional.  Insulting  as  it 
is,  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  further,  and 
hold  that  if  we  have  a  right  to  hold  our  slaves, 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  i'l  peace  and  quiet, 
and  that  the  toleration,  in  tbi»  non-slaveholding 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  socielies  and 
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presses,  and  the  dclivi  ry  of  lectures,  with  the 
express  intention  of  ciiliinp  in  question  our  rij;ht 
t(j  our  slaves,  and  of  neduciiin;  and  abductinp 
them  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  and 
linally  overthrowing  the  institution  it.self.  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  conjpact.  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  witlumt 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  South." 

The  acts  of  Pennsylvania  here  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  of,  but  with  the  omi.ssion  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  own  line  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  fugitive 
slave  act,  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  conseqiiences  of  that  agitation,  und  of 
the  design  to  force  the  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  showing  that  Sir.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public  professions  in  favor  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  adjustment,  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proviso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South.    Thus: 

"With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  unfortu- 
nate for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it." 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
the  theme  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretly 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
forcing  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
Berious  question  of  disunion,  and  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  issue  could  be  forced. 

"  This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  it  be 
go  met,  without  resorting  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  1  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
iu  my  opinion,  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  aa  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  otliers  have  failed, 


and  then  only  in  defenre  of  our  lilieify  »iid 
safitv.  There  is,  in  my  (p|iiiiii>n,  but  (nic  w:iy 
in  which  it  can  ho  met ;  and  tlmt  is  the  onv  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  .Mr. .  anil  to  whicii 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me.  viz.,  by  retaliation. 
Why  I  think  so,  I  shall  now  iiroteed  to  e.\ 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  thcconstitulioii  i>s  contain 
ing  provisions,  ho  calls  them  stipulations,  soino 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholdin}:,  and  some  in  favor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  Iriiuh 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  the  other;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  his  remedy — saying : 

"  There  is  and  can  bo  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  their 
favor,  or  such  as  we  may  select,  as  the  most 
efficient.  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  effectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refu.se  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  theii 
favor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  arginuent.  That 
it  would  be  effectual  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubt^'d,  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  ^by  trade  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded  ;*  and  also  the 
advantages  we  would  deiive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State 
against  the  commerce  oft'  offending  State: 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is.  on  the  con- 
trary, a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself,  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  single  question  of  commerce — the  neces- 
sity of  its  regulation  between  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  from  harassing  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State ;  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  be  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
formation;  and  thii  is  what  the  retaliatory 
remedy  of  commercial  nou-iutercoursc  arrives  at 
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—a  flotible  broach  of  the  constitution — one  to  tlie 
pnjuflice  of  sister  States,  tlie  otlier  in  favor  of 
forcip;n  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  prcat  foreipn  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
tlio  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

"  My  impression  \n,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  aea-groinp  vessels,  which  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
ern cities  by  railroad  ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  from  the  North-eastern 
States." 

This  discloses  a  further  feature  in  the  plan  of 
forcing  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  bo  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
commerce  :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
bo  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  North-east.  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate,  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  beat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it. 

"  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  sla'fe-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  Without  that,  it 
would  bo  ineffective.  To  get  that  is  the  great 
point,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  States  is  indispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest.  The  non-slaveholding  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  favor,  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
I  do  not  think  doubtful.  Their  unbounded  ava- 
rice would,  in  the  end,  control  them.  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised, 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  of 
the  several  States  should  go  into  effect,  and  the 


if»suo  would  fairly  be  ma.1  i  up,  and  our  safetj 
and  triumph  certain." 

This  the  only  difficulty — the  want  of  a  co 
operation  of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
and  to  surmount  that,  the  indispcnsability  of  » 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  fully  de- 
clared. This  was  going  back  to  the  starting' 
point — to  the  year  1835 — when  Mr.  Calhoun 
first  took  up  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  State.^ 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  that 
twelve  years  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso — twelve 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfriendly  legis- 
lation— twelve  years  before  the  insult  and  out- 
rage to  the  South,  in  not  permitting  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property. 
A  call  of  a  Southern  convention  was  as  much 
demanded  then  as  now ;  and  such  conventions 
often  actually  attained  :  but  without  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  the  prime  mover.  No 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  conven- 
tions towards  dividing  and  scctionalizing  the 
States,  and  after  a  vain  reliance  upon  them  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  fallen 
upon  :  and  this  confidential  letter  from  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  key 
which  tinlocks  his  whole  system  of  slavery  agi- 
tation w^hich  ho  commenced  in  the  year  1835. 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  North 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  sec- 
tionalizo  the  South,  preparatory  to  disunion, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sectional  con- 
ventions, composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Failing  in  that  scheme 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

DEATH   O''   SILAS  WEIGHT,  EX-SENATOE  AND 
KX-GOVEUNOU  OF  NEW  YOUK. 

He  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age  of  fifly-twOj 
and  without  the  sufferings  and  premonitions 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortal  transit 
from  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  he  was 
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ic,  a  new  one  was 
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reKlinp,  was  seen  to  fall  from  his  hand :  a 
pliysician  was  called :  iu  two  hours  he  was 
dead — apojilcxy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesmnn,  he  had 
attained  all  that  long  life  could  give — h'.jdi  office, 
national  fame,  fixed  character,  and  universal 
esteem.  He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  ihe 
State  of  New  York — been  representative  and 
senator  in  Congress — and  had  refused  more 
oflices,  and  higher,  than  he  ever  accepted.  He 
refused  cabinet  appointments  under  his  fast 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
when  that  nomination  was  the  election.  He 
refused  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions. 
He  spent  that  time  in  declining  office  which 
others  dW  in  winning  it ;  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were  "  thrusV 
upon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  born  great,  and  above  office, 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
public  demand.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  iu  public  and  private  life,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
farmer  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
Cincinnatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp — created  by  na- 
ture— formed  in  no  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  c'ear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
sorcerted  to  have  seen  any  body  laugh,  or  cry, 
at  any  thbg  he  said.  His  thoughts  evolved 
spontaneously^  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
clothed  in  language  of  force  and  clearness  ;  all 
80  naturally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  manuscipt  had  no 
blots— a  proof  that  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  lie  came  into  the  Smate,  in 
the  beginning  of  (ienrrikl  .liuVson's  adininirtiii- 
tion,  and  remaiueil  during  tluit  m"  Mr.  Van 
Buren  ;  and  took  a  ready  and  iictive  jnut  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  thone  ivintfiil  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  tiie  oiiposition  always  had  to 
answer  him  ;  and  when  he  aiiswi  nil  tlr-iu.  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  coneern,  tliat  tiie  ad- 
versary was  ujKJn  them  whose  force  they  dieiided 
most.  Though  taking  his  full  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  wa.s  his  particular  deiianmeut, 
always  chairman  of  that  conunittee,  wiien  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  lucidity  of  lui 
statements  making  plain  the  must  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  functions  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House — so  little  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times :  those  of  the  lattet 
founded  in  the  prerogative  of  tlie  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  bills  ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
without  originating  measures  which  might  affect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificing  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate  :  he  disliked  the 
governorship,  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
lost  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass  :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  Ptooil  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it — and  Sir.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  sav.a  the  presidential  clect:ou 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart.  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  lie  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  counsellors.  A  candor  which  knew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— which  worked  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious 
— were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  liis  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  -"t,  public  and  pri- 
vate. No  foul  legislation  ever  emanated  from 
him.  The  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
false  claims,  the  plunderer,  whoso  scheme  re* 
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quirefl  an  act  of  CnnpreBH  ;  all  these  found  In 
lis  vif^ilancc  and  perspicacity  a  dctcctlTO  police, 
which  diHcovercd  their  designs,  and  in  his  integ- 
rity a  scorn  of  corruption  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — liis  habits  laborious — 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in  much 
piirt  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whose  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
bo  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrying 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleanest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work,  which  was  to 
count  in  the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  the  needed  crop.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  founded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generally  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  from  that  State  the  only  honors  he 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
unpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  capital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  he  constituted  himself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  neither,  and 
pertinaciously  refused  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  nauid  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  iiu  northern  side, 
and  divided  the  United  States  from  British 
America — ai^d  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  in  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  lived  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
children) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative — 
a  fast  friend — exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
rirtue. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

TIIIRTIKTII  roNnr.E<«»:  FIRST  SESSION  :  LIST  OK 
MKMBKIIS:   I'UKSIUENrS  MESSAGE. 

Senate. 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bradbury. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Charles  O.  Atherton, 
John  P.  Hale. 

Vermont.  —  'William  "Jpham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island.— Albert  C.  Greene,  J^hn  H. 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Roger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob 
W.  Miller. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware.  —  John  M.  Clayton,  Presley 
Spruance. 

Maryland. — James  A.  Pearce,  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — George.  E.  Badger,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — A.  P.  Butler,  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Herschell  V.  Johnson,  John  M. 
Berrien. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P.  Eag- 
loy. 

Mississippi. — Jefierson  Davis,  Henry  Stuart 
Foote. 

Louisiana. — Henry  Johnson,  S.  U.  Downs. 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Bell. 

Kentucky. — Thon'.as  ilctcalfe,  Joseph  E. 
Underwood. 

Ohio.— William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin, 

Indiana. — Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D. 
Bright. 

Illinois. —  Sidney  Breesc,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
IvM. 

Missouri.— David  R.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas. — Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se* 
bastian. 

Michigan. — Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Alpheus 
Felch. 

Florida. — J.  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  David  Yulea 

Texas. — Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Houston,  i 

Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge,  George  W.  Joneci 

Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge,  I.  P.  Walker. 
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Hannegan,  Jcsso  D. 


//iiUMe  nf  liepreacntalives. 

Maink. — David  IIammnn<Is,  Asa  W.  II.  Clnpp, 
[liinin  IJc'lchT,  Franklin  C'liuk,  K.  K.  Smart, 
Juines  S.  Wiley,  Ilrzckiah  Williauis. 

Nkw  IlAMi'siiinK. — Amos  Tuck,  C  -  Ics  II, 
Pensieo,  James  Wilson.  .laiiios  H.  Jo..iiB()n. 

Massachihetts. — Hoh't  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel 
P.  Kinjr,  Amos  Ablwtt,  John  (J.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  (icorpro  AHlimim,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artcmas  Hale,  Joseph  Grinnell. 

Rhode  Island. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B,  R. 
Thurston. 

Co.NNECTiruT. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  Ilillianl, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

Vermont. — AVilliam  Henry,  Jacob  Collamcr, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  Yohk.  — Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  II.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  NicoU,  W.  B.  JIaclay,  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Nel.«on,  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St.  John,  Eliakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
Sylvester,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J.  I.  Slingerland, 
Oilando  Kellogg,  S.  Lawrence,  Hugh  White, 
George  Petrio,  Joseph  MuUin,  William  Collins, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  G.  A.  Starkweather.  Ausburn 
Birdsall,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  Will-am  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
man,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  David 
Ramsay,  Dudly  Marvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Harvey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey.— James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Gregory. 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  J.  R.  In- 
gersoU,  Charles  Brown,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  John 
Frecdly,  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Brodhead, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  James  Pollock, 
George  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
John  Blanchard,  Andrew  Stewart,  Job  Mann, 
John  Dickey,  Moaes  Hampton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson,  Alexander  Irvine. 
Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 
Maryland. — J.  G.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkins  Ligon,  R,  M.  Mr.Laue,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Crisflcld. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Thomas  S.  Fioumoy,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Goggin,  John  M.  P^tts,  Thomns  II. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,  J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
Bedinger,  James  McDowell,  William  B.  Preston, 
Andrew  S.  Fultou,  R.  A.  Thompson,  William 
G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Nathaniel  Boyden,  D.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  H. 
Shenlierd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J.  McKay, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

Georgia. — T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
Jolm  W.  Jones,  H.  A.  Harralson,  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin,  Howell   Cobl),    A.   H.   St'>|i)ien:»,    Rnliort 
Toombs. 

Ai.MiAMA. — Tolin  (\<\\\>\  II.  W.  nilliiinl.  S. 
"'.  Harri'<,  Williiim  M.  Inp.  (1.  .S.  Houston, 
W.  R.  W.  Colli),  V.  W.  Rowdnn. 

Mississippr. — Jacfib  Tliiiiii|isciti,  W.  S.  Frath- 
erston.  Patrick  W.  Tompkins.  Allcrt  <!.  I'.rown. 

Louisiana. — EuiilcLaSere.  H.  (J.TliilaHUaux, 
J.  .M.  llannnnsan,  Is.jac  K.  .Morse. 

Fi.oKMiA. — Edward  C.  CaUli. 

Ohio. — Jnmes  J.  Kuran,  David  Fisher.  RolMrt 
C.  .Scheuck,  Richanl  S.  Canby,  AVilliain  Siiwytr, 
R.  Dickinson.  Jonathan  1).  Morris.  .1.  L.  Taylor, 
T.  O.  Edwards,  Daniel  Duncan, .John  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Thoniiis  Ricliey,  N'atliuu 
Evans,  William  Kennoii,  Jr.,  J.  I).  Ciiniinins, 
(leorjre  Fries,  Samuel  Lalini,  John  Crowell,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Indiana. — Elislia  Embree,  Thomas  .1.  Henley, 
J.  L.  l{obinson,  Caleb  B.  Sniitli,  William  W. 
Wick,  George  G.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thomiison,  John 
Pettit,  C.  W.  Cathcait,  William  lU)ckhiil. 

Michigan. — R.  McClelland,  Cha's  K.  Stewart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClernand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentwoitli,  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  Lincoln. 

Iowa. — William  Thompson,  Shepherd  Leffler. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  O.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  Auains,  Gamett  Duncan,  Charles  S. 
Morehcad,  Richard  French,  John  P.  Gaines. 

Tennessee. — Andrcsv  Johnson,  "William  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crozier,  II.  L.  W.  Hill,  George 
W.  Jones.  James  II.  Thomas.,  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  AV  ashington  Barrow,  Lucien  B.  Chase, 
Fretlerick  P.  Stanton,  William  T.  Haskell. 

Mis.souRi. — James  B.  Bowlin,  Jolm  Jamio- 
6on,  James  S.  Green,  \Villard  P.  Hall,  John  S. 
Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas. — David  S.  Kaufman,  Timothy  Pills- 
bury. 

AVisconsin. — Mason  C.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Mc-^sachusctts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Benja- 
min B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
President's  message  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.  The 
election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Mexican  war. 
The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
municate to  Congress — the  victories  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepul tepee,  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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the  pride  of  nn  Atncricnn,  alt))ouf;h  all  these 
advantnps  h;til  to  liU  piiiiud  over  the  man 
wliom  liL-  lianded  back  into  Mexico  under  the 
Iwiiif  tlmt  lie  wii«  to  make  jitace.  He  uIho  in- 
formed C7oni:ro!!is  that  a  cuininii«.si(jner  lia<l  tn'en 
■ent  to  the  liead-qimrlerii  of  the  American  army 
to  take  advantaf^e  of  events  to  treat  f«r  fR'ace ; 
and  that  lie  hud  carried  out  witli  him  the 
draught  of  the  treaty,  aheady  prepared,  which 
containeil  the  terms  on  which  aU)ne  the  war 
was  to  be  terminateih  Tliis  commissioner  was 
Nicholas  P.  'J'rii<t,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mind  and  integ- 
rity, well  nL(|uainted  witii  the  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  subject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  the  countries.  Upon 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  downfall  of 
Santa  Anna,  conunissioncrs  were  appointed  to 
meet  Jlr.  'i'rist ;  but  the  Mexican  government, 
liir  from  ncceptilig  the  treaty  aa  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  eniained  without  prospect  of  agree- 
ment. The  American  commissioner  was  re- 
called, "  under  the  bLliff"  said  the  message, 
"  that  his  coiitinned  presence  with  the  army 
could  do  vo  good."  This  recall  was  despatched 
from  the  Unitei^  States  the  Gth  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  had  been  received 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  negotiations; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  pood  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  po-st  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  ^^/emale" 
fresh  from  Mexico,  and  with  a  masculine 
stomach  for  war  and  politics,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Mexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  tens 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  in  posse),  and  all 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  were  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  mase  ranging 
down  to  five  cents.  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers^-condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  opposition 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Clay  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it.    The  *'/e- 


male"  had  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  high  let- 
ters from  some  members  of  the  cabinet  to  tiui 
commanding  peneml.  and  to  the  plenipotentiary 
negotiator ;  botij  of  whom,  however,  eschewed 
the  pnilfireil  aid.  A  jiarfy  in  Mexico  developid 
itxelf  for  this  total  ab8orption,  and  total  assump- 
tion of  debtA,  and  the  Bchemo  acquired  so  much 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  consistency  of  detail, 
and  stuck  so  close  to  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  President  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  clear  h'Tiself  from  the  suspicion; 
which  he  did  in  a  decisive  paragraph  of  his  mes- 
sage : 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  mo,  as  an 
object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  con- 
quest of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate 
her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that 
she  should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under 
a  pood  government  adapted  to  her  condition,  bo 
a  free,  independent,  and  prosperous  republic. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  recognize  her  independence,  and  have 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and 
good  neighborhood  with  her.  This  she  would 
not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  wo  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  its 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  as  a 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor, 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  de- 
mands against  her.  We  demand  an  honorable 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future." 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  others 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (provision- 
ally during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  becom- 
ing permanent  at  its  close,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  northern  States  of  Mexico 
frori  gulf  to  gulf.  This  project  the  President 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragraph  of  his  message : 

"  To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  perse- 
vere, and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is 
not  to  bo  expected  that  Mexico,  after  refusing 
to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  bound- 
ary when  our  victorious  army  are  in  possession 
of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  country, 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistance. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  A  border  warfare  of  the  most 
savage  character,  extending  over  a  long  line, 
would  be  unceasinglj  waged.  It  would  require 
a  large  army  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field 
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RtAtionc'i  nt  [K)'*ts  and  pnrri.sdim  nlong  ^ncli  a 
line,  to  protiTt  nn.!  (Iifi-inl  it,  The  I'tuiiiy,  n-- 
lifVf<l  from  the  prcHnun'  of  our  urni'*  on  hii< 
'  ■jst><  nml  in  the  populous  pnrt»  of  the  intt-rior, 
\Miul(l  direct  liis  attontion  to  thi.^  Iiru>,  nml  hc- 
lectiiiK  an  isolated  pout  for  ullack,  would  ciui- 
ct-ntroto  his  fonvn  upon  it.  This  wouM  U-  a 
condition  of  affairH  wnicli  the  Mexicans,  pur,<u- 
in|?  their  fiivoritc  HjMU'in  of  fruerillft  wnrfiire. 
woulii  prohahly  prefer  to  any  otlur.  Were  we 
to  assume  a  dcfcnNivu  attitude  on  xuch  a  line,  all 
the  advaiitn|;e!)  of  such  a  .state  of  wnr  would  he 
on  tlio  gido  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  nnv  other  way 
mal  •  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war;  but 
must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  his  approach, 
being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  lino,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault, lie  may  a8.seniblo  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
of  the  line,  and,  concealing  hia  purpose,  make  a 
Eudden  assault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  dis- 
tant from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements  ;  and  in  tliis 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  during  this  war,  they  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  may  bo  too  small  to  pmsue  him.  If  tlie 
enemy  bo  rt'imlsed  in  one  attack,  ho  would  have 
notbinr;  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  his  own  sidj  ui 
the  lir<^,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
other attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post, 
lie  may,  too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursigns  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depre- 
dations on  thorn,  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  su£Bcient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  pursue  him.  Such  would  probably  bo  the 
harassing  character  of  a  mere  defensive  war  on 
our  part.  If  our  forces,  when  attackeil,  or 
threatened  with  attack,  bo  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer 
him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  we  have  already  made  by  having 
voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a 
line  successfully  and  in  security,  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as'  large 
an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diminished  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  the  same  arguments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  had  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  recommendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
hifl  message,  as  a  cabinet  mcasu'^,  and  was  with 
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(«u<h  iliflRi-nlty  ^•«'t  out  of  it  ;  but  without  ^nt- 
ting  It  out  of  till-  heail  of  .Mr.  fulhoun  ami  hli 
political  friei.ln.  'lo  return  to  ilic  ari;uniriit 
apainst  such  a  line,  in  this  Mib<ie(|uent  ine-iatfi', 
l)espoke  an  lullitreiice  to  if  on  tlie  part  (if  >iiine 
f  >rinidal>le  iiittre^t.  whieli  rt'<|nii't  >!  to  Ic  autlior- 
itatively  eonibated  :  and  sueli  was  the  f.ut.  The 
forinidalili'  inlensf  wliicli  wi«liid  a  M|piiriition 
of  the  slave  fiinn  the  free  ."^tates,  wi.«lnil  aI>o  „s 
an  e.vttiision  of  tluir  .'^outlurn  territory,  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  slice  fmiu  .Mexico,  >  iii'iruciti;; 
Taiii[)ico  as  a  port  on  the  ea>t,  (iiiaymas  as  a 
port  on  theOulf  of  ralifornia,  and  .Monterey 
and  Saltiilo  in  the  niiddle.  .Mr.  I'olk  did  not 
Hy:-il)atliize  with  that  interot,  and  piiMicly  iv- 
pul.sed  their  plan  —  without.  howeMp.  cxtiii- 
iriiisliinj;  their  ;<ehenie — whicIi  survives,  and 
still  labors  at  its  consuniiuation  in  a  ditlVrent 
form,  and  with  more  success. 

The  expenses  of  the  novernnieiit  during  that 
season  of  war,  wen;  the  next  iiiteii>iiii;j;liiad  of 
tlio  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expenditure  included,  at  some  liriy-ci;j;ht  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  or  a  quarter  It'<s  tli::u  those 
same  expenses  now  are  iii  a  stall'  vl'  jieace. 
The  message  says  : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  3(»th 
of  June,  1848,  including;  the  lialaiice  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  .July  la>t,  will  amount 
to  foi'ty-two  millions  eidlil  hiiiulrcd  ami  eiphty- 
six  thousand  live  hundred  and  I'orty-live  dollars 
and  eighty  cents;  of  whi<'li  lliirty-oiie  millions, 
it  is  estinialcd,  will  be  (hiivcil  Iroin  customs  ; 

three  millions  live  hundred  ilious 1  IVoni  the 

sale  of  the  public  lands  ;  four  liumlivd  lliousand 
from  incidental  .sources ;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  huiidre<l  and  ei-hly-live  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-Cour  dollars  and  fil'ty- 
five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  l.y  law, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  theTrea- 
Bury  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  make  tlie  sum  es- 
timated. The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Jlexieo  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  shall  be  incieased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  iiicluiliii!^  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  |jrincipal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fifty- 
eight  millions  six  hundred  and  fHUcu  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  woikiii;^  of  the 
independent  treasury  .system,  and  the  iH.rpetual 
repulse  of  paper  money  from  the  federal  Trea- 
sury, concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  which 
retain  a  surviving  interest : 
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"The  flnAnc!)il  nyiitrm  PKtah1ifi)i«(l  hy  tho  con- 
Ktitiitional  TreoMury  hait  )Mi-n,  thuMfnr,  (eminent- 
ly HiicroHsful  in  itH  <i|KTati<iii« ;  and  I  nrom- 
nicml  an  adturi'nco  to  all  itH  csxiiitiul  provi- 
«ioiis ;  niul  fsjicciully  to  that  vital  provision, 
which  wholly  Hi>|inrat<!N  the  (fovi'mnii'iit  from 
ail  ronncction  with  hnnkH,  and  cxcliidi-H  hunk 
paper  from  all  ruvcniic  rec«ipt«." 

An  earnest  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  tiio  war  concluded  the  message. 


CUAPTKU    CLXXI. 

OEATII   OK  SF.NATOIt   IlAnUOW  :    Ml!.  IJKNTON'S 
KULOGIUM. 

Mn.  IJenton.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
for  paying  to  tlio  memory  of  our  deceased 
hrother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  hody,  I 
feel  mysolf  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
tlio  practice  of  the  Senate,  Forty  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  the  bar  nt  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citi- 
tens.  The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  bo 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  far  apart,  and 
long  after,  and  fur  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  Wo  met  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  friends — friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
since — every  incident  and  every  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private — has  gone  to  strengthen 
ond  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
and  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  father.  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him — our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship;  and  now,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  memory. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  II.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  otfice  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
ship to  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  trily  and  feelingly  has  he  performed 


it.  With  dfop  and  heartfelt  rmoMon  he  haa 
[wrtrayi'd  the  virtucx,  ami  Kkitchcd  the  qiiali 
tie«,  which  conntiliitcd  tlie  niiiiily  ami  lofty 
character  of  Ali-xamlcr  Harrow.  He  has  given 
ns  a  picture  as  faithful  as  it  is  honorable,  and  it 
does  not  become  ine  to  <li!ate  iipon  what  lie  hii-; 
so  well  presented  ;  but.  in  conteniplaliiig  the 
rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  qualities  of  tlin 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presento<l,  sufTer 
ine  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  Kourcc,  the 
fountain,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stream  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distinguished 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother  senator. 
I  Kpcak  of  tlio  heart— the  noble  heart^K)f  Alex- 
ander Harrow.  Honor,  courage,  patriotism, 
friendship,  generosity — lldelity  to  his  friend 
and  his  country — the  social  affections — devo- 
tion to  tlic  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children 
of  their  love :  all — all,  were  there  !  and  never, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  cal- 
culation ever  come  from  his  ..  .nly  head  to 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulsions  of  his  gen- 
erous heart.  A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  judg- 
ment found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impul- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  public 
and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and  acts 
of  his  lifb— it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first , 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  impulsion. 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  the 
actions  of  his  life ;  and  now  what  we  all  de- 
plore— what  60  many  will  join  in  deploring— is, 
that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly dried  up.  lie  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.  Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  faculties.  Ho  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
usefulness  to  his  country  and  to  his  family. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  the  Jicld  &3 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  future  was 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was,  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  dutv 
should  require. 
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" JisT  after  the  yeas  and  navs  were  taken  on 
■  i|uestion,  aiul  tho  Si)eakcr  ]iad  ri-eii  to  put 
another  (lue.xtion  to  the  IIf)U.se,  a  Huddin  cry 
was  honnl  on  tho  letl  of  the  eiiair,  *  Mr.  Adams 
Istlylngl'  Turnini;  our  eyes  to  the  Fpot,  we 
iieheid  tlio  vencrabio  man  in  the  act  of  faliini; 
over  tlie  left  arm  of  his  chair,  wliiio  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  sup- 
iwrt.  llo  would  liavo  dr«pi)ed  upon  tlio  floor 
iind  ho  not  been  cnu|^ht  in  the  arms  of  tlie  mem- 
ber sitting  next  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
Treated  in  tlio  House  :  members  from  all  tpiar- 
ters  ru.shing  from  tlioir  seats,  and  gutherin;^ 
round  tho  fallen  statesman,  who  woh  iinme- 
diiitely  lifted  into  the  aiva  in  front  of  tho  clerk's 
table.  Tho  S|K'aker  instantly  suggested  that 
sumo  gentleman  move  an  adjournment,  which 
being  promptly  done,  tho  Hou.so  adjourned." 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  tho  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  ond  an.sociates  of  Mr.  Adniiis  for 
forty  years,  and  non*  witne8.«es  of  tho  last  scene 
— the  sudden  sinking  in  his  chair,  which  wns  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  flew  to  tho  Senate 
chamber,  the  Senate  then  in  session,  and  en- 
poged  in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  internipt- 
ed,  standing  up,  and  saying  to  th(>  I'm  -idont  of 
tho  body  and  the  senator 

"  I  am  called  on  to  tu.iLe  a  j  ainful  announce- 
ment to  tho  Semite.  I  ha'  -  j  ust  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Uepresi.'-ntatives  has  this  in- 
stant adjourned  un<ier  \^  most  attlictive  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  visitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  olde~!t  and  most  valuable  members 
—one  who  has  been  President  of  tho  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Adams  has 
just  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  an  adjoining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  from  the  earth,  under  the  roof 
tljot  covers  us,  and  almost  in  our  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business.  I  therefore  move  the  immediate 
aijjournment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  tho 
stricken  statesman.  Ho  had  been  removed  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  he  slightly  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fal- 
tering accents,  the  intelligible  words,  "  Th  i.t  in 


fhf  liiMl  ofntrlh  ;"  and  «oon  aHcr.  *•  /m 
/««•»•//."  Thrw<  wrrt>  the  Inut  wonis  hr  rvrr 
s|>oke.  He  lingered  two  dav.  iiinl  dli<i  on  llii» 
evoniiiK  of  ihi-  •.'.'III-  ►truik  the  diiy  Ufon'.  and 
dying  the  day  after  the  nmiivtn'iiry  of  Wash. 
ington's  birth— ami  alteiidcd  by  evrry  rircuin- 
stance  which  lie  could  have  chosen  to  \i\\i< 
felicity  in  death.  It  was  on  tho  field  of  In.'* 
labors— ill  the  [iresenceof  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  lion  of  MnHsiiclniHetts 
(KolH-rt  ('.  Wiiithrop,  Fsq.).  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  fiu'uities.  ami  of  their  faithful  use — 
at  octoL'ennriim  np<' — witlioiit  a  pang— hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  tho  "crowning  mercy"  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  servict',  filled  with  every 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  the  lamp  not 
yet  lit,  when  a  note  was  deliven-d  to  mo  from 
Mr.  Webster — I  hail  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  des'.'oyed  in  that  contln- 
gration  of  my  house  which  c<insiimed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  much  which  I  had  long  clitrished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  breathed  his  last ;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  fixed  ujmiii  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  nuule  in  the 
Senate  tho  next  day,  for  the  customary  Annral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  such  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  chanicter  of  the  deceased. 
I  wao  taken  by  suri)rise,  for  I  had  not  exi)ected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppres.sed  ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  unworthiness  fell  upon  me.  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  AVinthroji,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  some  other  senator  had 
been  nametl  lo  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  o  comply  with  the  request.  He 
said  there  ^\  as  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts,  Would  make  the  motirn,  and  that  I 
WHS  tho  only  one  named  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  th3  city  to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetitions — which  was 
done,  that  he  should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
I  got  back  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.     Ne\ei 
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(lid  I  feci  80  much  the  weight  of  Cicero's  admoni- 
tion— "  Choose  with  discretion  out  of  the  plenty 
that  lies  before  you."  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  was  a  field  crowded  with  fruits  and 
liowcrs,  of  which  you  could  only  cull  a  f»iw — a 
mine  filled  with  gems,  of  which  you  could  only 
snatch  a  hnndftd.  By  midnight  I  had  finished 
the  task,  and  was  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
1)0  finished  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
Buflbring  from  domestic  affliction — the  death  of 
a  son  and  a  daughter — and  could  not  appear 
among  the  speakers.  Several  members  of  the 
House  spoke  justly  and  beautifully ;  and  (.€ 
these,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  justice  of  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia  (even  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
nection, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benton),  would 
lead  me  to  give  it  the  preference  in  selecting 
some  passages  from  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  and  melodious  delivery,  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement.  It 
is  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclu- 
sive sorrow.  No,  sir ;  no !  Her  sister  com- 
monwealths gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
her  affliction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  gone  !  It  was  m  these  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painful  sense  of  her  common 
loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is  dead. 

"  Born  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brought 
jp  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  fa- 
thers and  founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing bond  of  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  past — the  venerable  representative  of  the 
memories  of  another  age,  and  the  zealous,  watch- 
ful, and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
terests, and  progressive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

"  There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
every  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  one  man,  unapproachable  by  all  others  in 
the  unity  of  his  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heart-felt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paus- 
ing, as  they  went,  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
jpon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

"  Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
exemptions  of  age^  hm  outer  framework  oitly 


was  crumbling  away.  The  glorious  cnpin* 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjured,  amiil 
all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  tiic 
blow  was  sent  from  above  which  crushed  it 
into  fragments  before  us.  And.  however  aji- 
palling  that  blow,  and  however  profoundly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  beheld  it~ 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  coulil 
it  have  fallen  bo  fitly  upon  him?  Where  elst' 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  ol 
his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  l<ur(> 
them?  Where  else  would  he  himself  havu 
been  so  willing  to  have  yielded  up  'his  life,  as 
upon  the  post  of  duty,  and  by  the  side  of  thiit 
very  altar  to  which  ho  had  devoted  it  ?  Wlieie 
but  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  to  which  all 
the  throbbings  and  hopes  of  his  heart  had  been 
given,  woidd  the  dying  patriot  lie  so  willinj; 
that  those  hopes  and  throbbings  should  cease  / 
And  where  but  from  this  mansion-house  of  lih- 
erty  on  earth,  could  this  dying  Christian  nmie 
fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal  liberty 
on  high?" 

Mr.  Benton  concluded  in  the  Senate  the  core- 
monies  which  had  commenced  in  the  lUuse, 
pronouncing  the  brief  dijcoiu'se  which  was  in- 
tended to  group  into  one  cluster  the  vaiitJ 
characteristics  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
this  most  remarkable  man : 

"  The  voire  of  his  native  State  has  been  heard, 
through  one  of  the  senators  of  Ma.^sachusetts, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  most  dis- 
tinguished son.  The  voice  of  the  other  seu.itor 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  heard,  nor  i.->  liis 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calamity,  known  tu 
us  all,  and  felt  by  us  all,  confines  him  to  the 
chamber  of  grief  while  the  Senate  is  occupied 
with  the  public  manifestations  of  a  respect  and 
sorrow  which  a  national  loss  inspires.  In  the 
absence  of  that  senator,  and  is  the  member  of 
this  body  longest  here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  un- 
becoming in  mc  to  second  the  motion  wliich  has 
been  made  for  extending  tlie  last  honors  of  the 
Senate  to  him  who,  forty-five  years  aiio,  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,,  was  among  the  oldest  members  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  and  who,  putting  the 
years  of  his  service  together,  was  the  oldest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  government. 

"  The  eulogium  of  Mr.  Adams  is  made  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  which  the  senator  from  Jlasfa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  stated, 
that  from  early  manhood  to  octogenarian  aie, 
he  has  beeu  constantly  and  most  honorably 
employed  in  the  public  service.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  liis 
first  appointment  as  minister  abroad  under 
Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  the  IJoiiso 
of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  his  native 
district,  he  kis  been  constantly  retained  iu  th^ 
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public  serricc,  and  that,  not  by  tho  favor  of  a  i 
novereign,  or  by  hereditary  titli,  but  by  tho 
elections  and  appointments  of  rep..!  licau  gov- 
crnnwnt.  This  fact  nuikes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  For  %vhat,  ex(x?pt  a  union 
of  all  the  quaUties  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointment.^  five 
and  popular,  and  from,  sources  .so  various  and 
ex.ilted  ?  Minister  many  times  abro.ad  ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body ;  member  of  the  House  of  Uop- 
resintatives ;  cabinet  minister ;  President  of  the 
United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his 
splendid  appointments.  And  what  but  moral 
excellence  the  most  jwrfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  eminent ;  fidelity  the  most  unwaver- 
ing ;  service  the  most  useful ;  would  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  of  appointments  so 
exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent  ?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
such  a  scries  of  appointments  ;  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  union  of  all  these  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  them. 

"  In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Jlr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.  He  wtus 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  under  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  small.  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
parts— in  all  the  minutiae  of  their  detail,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  comprehension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
llepresentatives,  the  obscure  committee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
cation to  the  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speech,  replete  with  knowledge,  which  instruct- 
ed all  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

"  In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  c;  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  ho  was.  In 
the  exercises  of  tho  school  and  of  tho  college — 
in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  societies — in  at- 
tendance upon  Divine  worship — he  gave  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  in  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

"  Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at 
the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life  ?  From 
the  time  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  have  found  him 
but  at  the  post  of  duty  1    At  that  post,  in  the 


fulncs.s  of  apr.  in  the  ripone.**  of  renown 
crowned  with  honors,  siirruunded  by  his  fmii- 
ly,  bis  friends,  and  admirers,  nnd  iu  the  very 
presence  of  the  natiouiil  i'tpiTsentafinn,  he  has 
been  g,'\thered  to  bis  ('aflurs,  leaviiic  iK-hind 
bim  the  memory  of  piiMic  services  which  are 
tho  history  of  hi.s  country  IWr  half  a  century, 
and  the  example  of  a  life,  public  and  priviilc, 
which  should  be  the  study  und  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen." 

The  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  iui- 
pn-ssive.  The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  ccmtained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  send — the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  citizens  nnd  visitors. 
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NEW    GOVERN- 
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The  war  was  declared  May  13th,  184G,  upon  a 
belief,  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  ami 
twenty  days,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
fighting  would  take  place.  Santa  Anna  did  not 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August ;  and. 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  w.as  the  Presi- 
dent's overture  for  peace,  and  application  to 
Congress  for  two  millions  of  dollars — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
application,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  was  ratified  by  our  own 
authorities,  bespoke  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordinary  means.  And  such 
was  the  fact.  The  desire  was  great — the  means 
unusual ;  but  the  event  baffled  all  the  calcula- 
tions. Santi  Anna  repulsed  the  peace  overture, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  armies,  inflamed  tho 
war  spirit  of  the  country,  and  fought  desperate- 
ly. It  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made — that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Mexico ;  and  that,  before 
peace  could  be  made,  it  became  the  part  of  brav* 
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KoIfJiers  to  conquer  by  arms  the  man  wliom  in- 
trigue had  brought  bock  to  grant  it.  Brought 
back  by  politicians,  he  had  to  be  driven  out  by 
victorious  generals  before  the  peace  he  was  to 
give  could  bo  obtained.  The  victories  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  capture  of  the  city, 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  republican  par- 
ty, which  abhorred  him,  seized  upon  those  de- 
feats to  depose  him.  lie  fled  tlie  country,  and 
a  new  administration  being  organized,  peaceful 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  soon  terminated 
in  the  desired  pacification.  Mr.  Trist  had  re- 
mained Ho  his  post,  tiiough  recalled,  and  went 
on  with  his  negotiations.  In  three  months 
after  his  downfall,  and  without  further  opera- 
tion of  arms,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  the 
desired  stipulations  obtained.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  lower  lllo  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  El  Paso,  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  These  were  the  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  instal- 
ments, annual  after  the  first;  which  first  in- 
stalment, true  to  tl  8  original  idea  of  the  effica- 
cy of  money  in  tern  .inating  the  war,  was  to  be 
paid  down  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  the 
articles  of  pacification  were  signed,  and  ratified 
there.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  were  all  assumed,  limited  to  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  war  ostensibly  originated  in  these 
claims,  was  a  very  small  sum.  But  the  largest 
gratified  interest  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  but  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  it.  They  were  the 
speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip,  now  al- 
lowed to  calculate  largely  upon  their  increased 
value  as  coming  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union.  They  were  among  the  original  pro- 
motel's  of  the  Texas  annexation,  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  among  the  grati- 
fied at  the  peace.  General  provisions  only 
were  admitted  into  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claims 
and  land  titles.  Upright  and  disinterested  him- 
self, the  negotiator  sternly  repulsed  all  attempts 
to  get  special,  or  personal  provisions  to  be  in- 
serted in  behalf  of  any  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. The  treaty  was  a  singular  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Undertaken  to  get  indemnity  for 
claims,  the  United  States  paid  those  claims 
herself.    Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  the 


full  price  of  New  Mexico  and  California — the 
same  that  was  paid  for  all  Louisiana ;  so  that 
with  the  claims  assumed,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  territories,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  thj 
acquisitions  were  made  at  a  dear  rate.  Thu 
same  amount  paid  to  Mexico  without  the  war. 
and  by  tix'utiii^  her  rcsjicctfuily  in  treating 
with  her  for  a  bouiuiaiy  which  would  include 
Texas,  might  have  obtained  the  same  cessions ; 
for  every  Mexican  knew  that  Texas  was  gone, 
and  that  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
were  going  the  same  way,  both  inhabited  and 
dominated  by  American  citizens,  and  the  latter 
actually  severed  from  Mexico  by  a  successful 
revolution  before  the  war  was  known  of,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  being  trausfen-ed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  treaty  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  administration  whicli 
had  made  it.  The  war  had  disappointed  the 
calculation  on  which  it  began.  Instead  of  brief, 
cheap,  and  bloodless,  it  had  become  long,  costly, 
and  sanguinary  :  instead  of  getting  a  pcrfce 
through  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  that 
formidable  chieftain  had  to  be  vanquished  and 
expelled,  before  negotiations  could  be  com- 
menced with  those  who  would  always  have 
treated  fairly,  if  their  national  feelings  had  not 
been  outraged  by  the  aggressive  and  defiant 
manner  in  which  Texas  had  been  incorporated. 
Great  discontent  was  breaking  out  at  home. 
The  Congress  elections  were  going  against  the 
administration,  and  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  cabinet  were  struck  with  terror  at 
the  view  of  the  great  military  reputations  which 
were  growing  up.  Peace  was  the  only  escape 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  it  was  gladly  seized 
upon  to  terminate  a  war  which  had  disappointed 
all  calculations,  and  the  very  successes  of  which 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them. 

Mr.  Trist  signed  his  treaty  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  it  stands  on  the  statute-book, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  the  sole  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  of  that  negotiator.  Two  ministers 
plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordinary  were 
sent  out  to  treat  after  he  had  been  recalled. 
They  arrived  after  the  work  was  done,  and  only 
brought  home  what  he  had  finished.  His  name 
alone  is  signed  to  the  treaty  on  the  American 
side,  against  three  on  the  Mexican  side:  his 
name  alone  appears  on  the  American  side  iu 
the  enumeration  of  the  ministers  in  the  pream- 
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ble  to  the  treaty.  L;  that  preamble  he  is  char- 
hctcrized  as  the  "plenipoleuliary"  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  given  him  by  the  President.  Ilia 
work  was  accepted,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate, ratified ;  and  became  a  supremo  law  of  tlic 
land :  yet  he  himself  was  rejected !  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  ple- 
iiipotentiaiy ;  while  two  others  received  tho.se 
emoluments  in  full  fur  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  served  the  government  well 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  fared  badly  with  the 
administration.  Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  do  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and  sub- 
dued the  Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  the  a»'my :  Fremont, 
who  had  snatched  California  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
States,  was  court-martialled :  and  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
til''  '  id  released  the  administration  from 
its  f  a  ,1  .     was  recalled  and  dismissed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

OREGOJI  TEKRITOEIAL  GOVERNMENT:  ANTI- 
8LAVEUY  ORDINANCE  OF  1TS7  APPLIED  TO 
OREGON  TERRITORY:  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 
LINE  OP  1820,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OF  IT  IX  1843,  AFFIRMED. 

It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  government  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  of, 
"  No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories  ,"  which,  so  far  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own,  early  as  well  as  late 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justifiable  cause  for  a 
separation  of  the  slave  from  the  free  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  the  ample  proofs  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
tnd  his  own  avowals  eighteen  years  afterwards 


proved  the  same  tiling— all  to  Ijo  c  mtirined  \>} 
subsequent  autiienlio  acts.  ()ii  tlie  motion  ol 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  (which  hao 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  |ir()vi.-<i</n 
on  the  subject  iifslaviry)  was  ninended  so  ivs  tii 
extend  the  piinciplo  of  the  uuii-slrtvcry  rlau.-^t 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provisi(jn 
for  the  e.xtcnsion  of  the  Missouri  conipronii.-e 
line  to  the  Pacilic  Ocjan.  His  proposed  anieiui- 
ment  was  specilic,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, aud  to  apply  to  the  or;puiization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  iii  the  West.  It 
was  in  these  word.;: 

"That  the  line  of  thirty-six  decrees  and  thir 
ty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  deiined  by  the  eighth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  .iuthorizr 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  tcnitory  to  form  a 
constitntion  and  State  f;overnment,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  t'nion  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
March  6, 1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  O^ean  ;  and  the 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  eifected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding,  lor  llie 
future  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sa  iie  sense,  and  witli  th« 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  against  it.    They  were  ; 

"  Yf.as — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell.  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglass,  Downs,  I'itzgerald,  Footc,  Ilannogan, 
Houston,  IJuntcr,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King, 
Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sel)as- 
tian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Breese,  Clark,  Convin,  Davis  of  M.  • 
sachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham, 
Walker,  Webster." 

The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtle  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment,  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intei-.t  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  h'S  objections  to  the  matter 
of  the  anicrdment  were  constitutional  and  ao* 
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cxiH'dient,  and  that  the  votes  oi*  others  might 
fciss  (lie  hill  with  the  clause  in  it  withcnt  his 
litip.  it  is  imjxissiblo  to  see  t'.e  validity  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  satisfied  himself.  His 
lanfrnaRc  was  that,  "  tlionp:h  he  had  voted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
lie  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  which  he  rcgard- 
eil  as  artificial. '  Eventually  the  bill  passed 
throuf^h  both  iscs  with  the  anti-slavery 
principle  of  tlio  ordinance  embraced  in  it; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatly  excited, 
and  assuming  to  act  upon  the  new  doctrine  that 
lie  had  laid  down,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union,  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  be  ended,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States  accomplished;  "ailed 
upon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself,  and 
denounced  every  Southern  representative  who 
would  not  fol'ow.  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
lie  exclaimed : 

"  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  property  of  the  slaveholder,  and  of 
course  the  slaveholder  himself,  from  its  territo- 
ry. On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  regretted 
to  say,  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment. 
'J'he  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
game  course.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  the  presidential  ques- 
tion in  the  S:>uth  would  override  this  nore  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now  a 
most  solemn  obligation  to  perform — to  herseif 
— to  the  const' '.ation — to  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this 
to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that,  dearly 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government, 
but  a  question  in>olving  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  should  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  ind 
from  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtain  a  meeting  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
lilave  States  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
and  General  Houston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denounced  by  name  by  Mr 
Calhoun  after  his  return  to  South  Carolina 
"as  traitors  to  the  South:"  a  denunciation 
which  they  took  for  a  distinction ;  as,  what  he 
cfilled  treason  to  the  South,  they  knew  to  lie 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  President,  in  ap- 
proving the  Oregon  bill,  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  in  a  special  message  on  the  slavery 
agitation,  in  which  he  showed  the  danger  to  the 
Union  from  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — the  termi  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  1820 — and  the  Texas  com- 
promise (as  he  well  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
moans  of  avertinx  the  danger.    These  are  his 


"The  fathers  :^  the  constitution — the  wi.se 
and  patriotic  men  who  laid  thj  inundation  of  our 
institutions — foreseeing  the  danger  from  this 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate subject ;  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  they  left  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  they  pro- 
vided thf.i;  slaves,  who  nii^ht  escape  into  other 
States  not  recognizing  the  mstitution  of  slavery, 
shall '  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  Oi*  labor  may  be  due.' 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until 
the  Missouri  question  arose.  In  December, 
1819,  application  was  made  to  Congress  by  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  discussion  upon 
the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good 
genius  of  conciliation  which  presided  at  the 
birth  of  our  institutions  finally  prevailed,  and 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  This 
compromise  had  the  effect  of  calming  the 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  happy  results.  If  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  thai  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  fail  to  ensue. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  Union,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromiso  which  guided  our 
predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  'joint-resolution 
inr  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,'  ap> 
proved  March  the  first,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  provides  that '  such  States 
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ts  mny  bo  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  m'u\ 
territory  lyinj?  south  of  thirty -six  di-proes  thirty 
minutt'fl  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  lino,  hhall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
])eople  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  vn  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  Mis 
Bouri  compromise  lino,  slavery  or  invol.ntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 
The  territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty- 
sjx  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromise  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the 
parallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intermediate 
distance  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  geo- 
graphical miles.  And  it  is  because  the  i)ro- 
Nisions  of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  extended 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanc- 
tion. Had  it  embraced  territories  south  of  that 
compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration would  have  been  of  a  far  dillerent 
character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  cor- 
responded with  my  convictions. 

"  Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Jlissouri  r.nd 
Texas  compromises?  Ought  wo  at  this  late 
day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so 
long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite 
sectional  divisions  and  jealousies;  to  alienate 
the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union 
from  each  other ;  and  to  endanger  the  existence 
oftho  Union  itself?" 

To  the  momentous  appeals  with  which  this 
extract  concludes,  a  terrible  answer  has  just 
been  given.  To  the  question — Will  you  annul 
these  compromises,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
divisions,  tectional  alienations,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  this  Union  ?  the  dreadful  an- 
swer has  been  given — we  will  !  And  in  record- 
ing that  answer,  History  peribrms  her  sacred 
duty  in  pointing  to  its  authors  as  the  authors  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  alarms  and  afflicts 
the  country,  and  threatens  the  calamity  which 
President  Polk  foresaw  and  deprecated. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 

ME.  CALIIOCN'3  NEW  DOGMA.  ON  •'ERRITORIAL 
SLAVERY:  SELF-EXTENSION  OB  THE  SLAVERY 
PART  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  TEREI- 
TOEIES. 

The  resolutiona  of  1847  went  no  furthti  than 
to  deny  the  power  of  Congfess  to  prohibit 
Bbvery  in  a  territory,  ani  that  was  enough 


wliile  Congro's   alone   uas   t!io    puwcr   to   1>« 
gtiardcd  against:  but  it  bi-cinu'  iiiMilliciiMit.and 
even  a  stumbling-block,  >vhin  N<\v  .Mexico  and 
California  witu  acqiiirtMl,  mid  wlicn-  no  Con- 
gross  jirohibiJion  \vi\-^  nocissary  lucuu^e  tlicit 
soil  was  already  free.     Here  the  dnpna  of '17 
liecame  an  iinpi'dinicnt  to  tin-  tirritni-iiil  extm- 
sion  of  slavery;  for,  in  denying  pnwiT  to  iojiis- 
late  upon  the  subjecl,  the  denial  worked  both 
ways — both  against  the  udmission  and  exclusion. 
It  was  on  seeing  this  consequence  as  resulting 
from  the  dognias  of  1817,  tliat  Mr.  Itunton  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  apju-oaching 
cessation  of  the   slaver}'  agitation  —  that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
the  question  was  at  an  end,  ns  the  friends  of 
slavery  extension  could  not  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  to  cari>  't  into  a  territory.    The 
agitation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  peace 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  land.     Delusive  calcu- 
lation !    A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the 
ease — that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  constitu- 
tion— (the  slavery  part  of  it)— into  the  terri- 
tories, overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti- 
slavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  planting 
the  institution  there  under  its  own  wing,  and 
maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication 
either  by  Congress  or  thu  people  of  the  terri- 
tory.   Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  eflbrts 
were  made  to  get  the  constitution  extended  to 
these  territories  by  act  of  Congress:  failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  lenped  over 
by  boldly  assuming  that  the  constitution  went 
of  itself— that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it. 
In  this  exigency  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with 
his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigra- 
tory  function  of  the  constitution  in  the  ipsit 
/  -'0,  and  the  instantaneous  transjjortation  of 
itself  in  its  slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquired 
territories.     This  dogma  was  thus  broached  by 
its  author  iu  his  speech  upon  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill : 

"But  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can 
have  the  effect  attributed  to  them  (that  of  keep- 
ing  slavery  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia), As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  tiro 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  av- 
thjrity  of  Mexico  n  the  territory  acquired 
by  it  become  extinct,  and  that  of  the  United 
i^tates  is  substituted  in  its  place,  carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  ils  overriding  control 
over  all  tlie  laws  and  inatilutioiit  (f  Mexico 
inconsistent  with  it "    • 
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History  cannot  clafid  higher  than  as  a  vagary 
of  a  (liseaHcd  iraaRination  this  imputed  self-act- 
ing and  gulf-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  nothing  of  itself— not  CTcn  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
of  it  rer|uires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territory  unless  im- 
piirted  to  it  by  act  of  Congress.  Slavery,  as  a 
local  institution,  01  only  be  established  by  a 
local  legislative  au  'ity.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grate— ciinuot  carr'  mg  'vith  it  the  law  which 
protects  it :  and  if  1^  could,  what  law  would  it 
carry  ?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  7  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slavery  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  furnish- 
ing emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  varying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  property — the  slave,  in  many  States, 
being  oi;iy  a  chattel  interest,  governed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  .  real-cstato  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  whicli  apply  to  landed  pro- 
jicrty.  In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  tlie  slavery  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territory  is  impracticable  and  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded. 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  the  Oregon 
teriitorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  lie  had  acted 
on  the  ^Missouri  compromise  question,  and  also 
forgotten  its  history,  and  first  declared  that  ho 
held  that  compromise  to  bo  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus : 

"  After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a 
year,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  but 
it  was  done  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay),  but  it  is  eqiially  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  ui  ted  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  muted  vote  of  the  South; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
numbers,  in  opposition  to  her  strenuous  efforts. 
The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an 
arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to 
do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Union — to  w^hich  she  has  ever  been  ad- 
verse." 1 

All  this  is  error,  and  was  unmedirtely  shown 


to  be  BO  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  York,  wh* 
produced  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  memljer, 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  compromise,  and  given  their 
opinions  in  its  favor.  It  has  also  been  seen 
sir.ce  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  m 
favor  of  that  compromise,  and  censured  Jlr. 
Randolph  for  being  against  it ;  and,  still  later, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enacting  that 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  its  line,  in  that 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Texas,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
established, would  permit  slavery  in  Texas,  to 
spread  south  of  3G°  30'.  Forgetting  his  own 
part  in  that  compromise,  Air.  Calhoun  equally 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  says  Mr.  Clay  moved 
the  compromise — u  clear  mistake,  as  it  came 
down  to  the  IIouso  from  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bill.  II'- 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  North  against  the  almost  united  voice  of 
the  South — a  clear  mistake  again,  for  it  ^nn 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
South,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  votes  from  the 
North;  and  in  the  House,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  from  each  section,  making  134  to  42.  He 
says  it  was  imposed  on  the  South :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  only  voted  for,  but  invoked 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  declared  he 
blamed  at  the  time  for  his  opposition.  So  far 
from  being  imposed  on  the  South,  she  re-estab- 
lished it  when  she  found  it  down  at  tlie  re- 
covery of  Texas.  Every  member  of  Congress 
that  voted  for  the  legislative  admission  of  Texas 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  line:  and  that 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn at  its  head — ^not  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  as  Secretary  of  State,  promoting  that  legis- 
lative admission  of  Texas,  and  seizing  upon  h  in 
preference  to  negotiation,  to  eifect  the  admis- 
sion. This  was  on  the  third  day  of  March,. 
1845 ;  80  that  up  to  that  day,  which  was  only 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  the  "no 
power  "  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  estopped  by  his 
own  act  from  denying  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise :  and  in  that  estoppel 
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js  equally  included  every  member  of  Congrcsa 
that  then  voted  fur  that  adinissiun.  IIo  says 
the  South  never  gave  her  sanction  to  it :  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  it  twice — at  it8  enactment  in 
1620,  and  at  its  re-tatublishment  in  1815  lie 
f avs  she  was  voted  down :  on  the  contrary,  f^he 
\>  ;i«;  voted  up,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  help 
jiihled  to  her  own  exertions — and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grsteful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  legislative  history  of  the  times  will 
prove,  and  which  any  person  may  see  liiat  will 
tuko  the  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  fact,  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  his  disciples  liave  dis- 
regarded and  violated:  lie  would  not  ?ttempt 
to  reverse  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  have 
done :  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  of  squatter 
sovereignty  was  properly  n-pudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
derived  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  "Of"''  the 
positions  over  taken  on  the  subject,  he  u  ...ired 
this  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  the  most 
nbsurd : "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  said : 

"The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con- 
quered people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
would  become  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
even  theu-  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slavery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slavery  question:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  Tompromise  of  1820.  3. 
The  Oregon  agitation  oi  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words : 

•'  Now,  let  me  say,  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tend- 
ing to  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his 
tirst  chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
xs  it  and  its  authors  have  been,  as  the  tirst  in 


that  Bcrios  which  led  to  it.  Ilia  next  olmpt«  i 
will  be  devotcfl  to  tiie  MiKcoiiri  coiinin.itii^c.niiil 
the  next  to  the  nrtsiiit  ni:itiilioii,  Wliutliti 
there  will  1)0  nnother  lieyoud,  I  Know  not.  |i 
will  depend  on  what  we  inay  do." 

These  the  tliree  c.iu-os :  The  ordiniiiico  o| 
1787,  which  wa.s  votf<l  for  by  every  nlavo  Slato 
then  in  exi.stonce:  The  co^lpI•omi^e  of  lh20,  hu])- 
ported  by  himself,  and  the  power  of  the  South: 
Tlic  Orejton  agitation  of  1818,  of  which  he  w;i« 
the  sole  architect — for  ho  wa.s  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  free  soil  in  Orcyoii.  iJut  the 
historian  will  have  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union :  and  that  historian 
may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  it — 
and  one  from  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  "  be- 
cause it  could  not  hi:  attempted  uithaut  dU- 
tuvbbtg  the  peace  and  harniouij  <"the  L'ltiou." 


CHAPTER   CLXXVI. 

COI'UT-MAUTI.\L   ON    LIKfTKNiNT-LOLONKL 
FUEMONT. 

CoLUMDi's,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
was  carried  home  in  chains,  from  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  glory ; 
Fremont,  the  explorer  of  difornia  and  its  pre- 
server to  the  United  Sti.  ,  was  brought  homo 
a  prisoner  to  bo  tried  for  an  oflencc,  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  exjuate  the  ofl'ence  of 
having  entered  the  army  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A.  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  where  ho  had  gone  to  sec  a  son  depart  as 
a  volunteer  in  General  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fr«lmout  in  a  way 
that  attracted  his  attention.  The  speaker  was 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  oUiccr,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  injurious  to  FrL-mont. 
lie  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  iho  Topo- 
graphical corps ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Washington  that  Fremont  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  ofDceis  of  the 
regular  army  :  and  trouble  he  did  have:  for  he 
iiad  committed  the  ollenco  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  of  these  officers,  there  was  no  cxpin- 
tion  except  in  ignominious  expulsion  from  tlic 
army.  He  hocl  not  only  entered  the  army  in- 
tnisively,  according  to  their  ideaH,  that  is  to 
Kay,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  but  he 
hnd  dono  worse :  ho  had  become  distinguislicd. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  service  about  towns  and 
villages,  ho  had  gone  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gain 
f<jT  himttclf  a  name  which  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  brought  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  expanded 
into  many  specifications,  of  which  one  ia  enough 
to  show  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole.  At 
page  11  of  the  printed  record  of  the  trial,  under 
tlie  head  of  "  Mutiny  "  stands  this  specification, 
numbered  G : 

"  In  this,  that  he,  Lieiitenant-colonel  John  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  army,  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March.  1847,  in  contempt 
of  the  lawful  authority  of  his  superior  officer, 
Brigadier-general  Kearney,  assume  to  be  and 
act  as  governor  of  California,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  '/«  consideration  of  Francis 
Temple  having  conveyed  to  the  United  Stales  a 
certain  island,  commonly  called  IVhite,  or  Bird 
Island,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  I,  John  C.  Fremont,  Governor  of 
California,  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  afore- 
said, hereby  oblige  myself  us  the  legal  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  and  my  successors 
in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis  Temvle,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  to  he  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  United  States.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  wy  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  California 
to  be  affixed,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capital  of  California,  this  2d  day  of  March. 
A.  D.  18i7.— John  C.  Fremont.' " 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  dozen  in  number,  Fremont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  court.  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  consisted  iu  this :  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  rock,  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  iq  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  the  United  States  are 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light-house  to  cost 
millions,  which  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  subject  and  was  about  to  be  sold  to  a 
French  subject,  Colonel  Fremont  bought  it  for 
the  United  States,  subject  to  their  ratifica- 
tion io  paying  the  purchase  money :  all  which 


appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers.  Upon  thii 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  Rpeciflcations) 
the  miyority  of  the  court  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  "nuitiny,"  the  appropriate  punishment 
tor  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  mod- 
erated down  to  dismission  from  the  service. 
The  President  disapproved  the  absurd  findings 
(seven  of  them)  under  the  mutiny  charge,  but 
approved  the  finding  and  sentence  on  inferior 
charges  ;  and  offer-d  a  pardon  to  Fremont : 
which  he  scornfully  refused.  Since  then  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  possession  of  that  island  by 
military  force,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ; 
I'reinont  having  taken  the  piirchase  on  his  own 
account  since  his  conviction  for  "  mutiny  "  in 
having  purchased  it  for  the  government — a  con- 
vi'lion  about  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
on  a  specification  for  witchcraft,  heresy,  or 
"  flat  burglary."  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions arc  made  for  forts  and  the  light-house  upon 
it,  under  the  name  of  Alcatraa,  or  Loa  Alca- 
t  razes — that  is  to  say.  Pelican  Island  ;  so  called 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  that 
these  charges,  so  preposterously  wicked,  were 
not  the  work  of  General  Kearney,  but  had  been 
altered  from  his.  At  page  04  of  the  printed 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  any  question  on 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  right  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  country.  General  Kear- 
ney swore  in  these  words,  and  signed  them : 
"  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  Fremont  is 
now  arraigned,  are  not  my  charges.  I  prefer- 
red a  single  charge  against  Lieutenant-colonel 
fVemont.  These  charges,  upon  which  he  is 
now  arraigned,  have  been  changed  from 
mine.'''  The  change  was  from  one  charge  to  three, 
and  from  one  or  a  few  specifications  to  two  dozen 
— whereof  this  island  purchase  is  a  characteristic 
specimen.  No  person  has  ever  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  change,  but  the  caption  to  the 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declares  them  to 
have  been  preferred  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
portment. The  caption  runs  thus :  "  Charges 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  Fremont,  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  Unite  d  Stales 
army,  preferred  against  him  by  order  of  the 
War  Department,  on  information  of  Brigadier- 
general  Kearney."  The  War  Department,  at 
tliat  time,  was  William  L.  Maroy,  Esq.;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Senator  Benlon,  chairman 
for  twenty  years  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  refused  to  remain  any  longer  at 
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cmen,  United  States 
him  by  order  of  the 
m  ation  of  Brigadier- 
War  Department,  at 
Maroy,  Esq.;  in  Con- 
or Benlnn,  chairman 
enate's  committee  on 
)  rem«ia  U17  longer  iX 


Ibo  licKti  of  tliat  committee,  bocausc  ho  would 
not  hold  a  place  which  would  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  that  department. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  wan,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  because  Kearney  would  not 
api>oint  him  governor  of  California ;  and  tlie 
answer  to  that  was,  that  Commodore  Stockton, 
acting  under  full  authority  from  the  President, 
liad  already  appointed  him  to  that  place  before 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fu  for  New  Mexico :  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  clear,  and  pointed  to  that 
cflect :  but  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  West  Point 
officers,  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  so  happens  iiat  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  have  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  Journals  contain  the  same 
proof— one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.  The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  tlie  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  Cth,  1846,  contains  this 
entry : 

"  Marched  at  0,  after  havin^  great  trouble  in 
petting  some  ox  carts  from  the  Mexicans :  after 
marching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  California,  with  a  mail 
of  public  leittrs  for  Washington.  lie  informs 
us  that  Colonel  Fremont  is  probably  civil  and 
military  governor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  days  since,  Commodore  Stockton  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  acting  in 
concert,  commenced  to  revolutionize  that  coun- 
try, and  place  it  under  the  American  Hag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
having  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
despatched  across  the  country  by  the  Gila,  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  mail.  The  general  told 
him  that  he  had  just  passed  over  the  country 
which  we  were  to  t'.-averse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  not  fiilfil'innr  his 

ftromise.  Tbe  general  told  him  he  would  re- 
ieve  him  of  all  responsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  carry  it 
on.  He  tjna'ly  consented,  and  turned  his  face 
towards  the  kVest  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
ere  of  entcrin  >;  the  settlements,  after  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  family.  It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  up 
bis  private  feelings  thus  for  the  public  good ;  but 
'    Carson  is  one :  Huch  honor  to  his  name  for  it." 


This  is  a  natural  and  straightfprward  account 


of  this  meeting  with  Cnrson.  and  of  the  infonna* 
tion  ho  gave,  that  Califctrnia  was  conqueri'd  by 
Stockton  and  Fninont,  and  tlie  Inttir  (jovonior 
of  it;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  xhow  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  information,  (leni-ml  Kear- 
ney turned  back  the  body  of  his  coninmnd,  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  one  hundreil 
dragoons.     Lieutenant  Emory's  journal  of  tho 
same  date  opens  in  tho  same  way,  with   tlio 
same  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branches 
off  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  and  winds 
up  tho  day  with  saying :  "  Cnine  into  camp 
late,  and  found  Carnon  icith  an  express  front 
California,  bearing  intelligence  that  the  coun- 
try had  awrendered  without  a  blow,  nnu  that 
the  American  flag  floated  in  enry  part,'^ 
This  is  a  lame  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
country  had  surrendered,  eschewing  all  mention 
of  Stockton  and  Frimont,  and  that  governorship 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  Uie  court- 
martial  trial.     Tho  next  day's  journal  opens 
with  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  same 
point,  and  tedundant  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.   7th,   184(), 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thus:  '^Yesterday's  news  caused  some  changes 
in  our  camp :  one  hundred  dragoons,  nffirered, 
^c,  formed  the  party  for  California,    Major 
Stimntr,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps."    Here  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to,  ^nd  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated  ;  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  quesllon  of  which  became  the  whole 
point  in  tho  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.     But 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  afterwards  and  far  from 
him — exhibited  thus  in  the  journal:   "Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet 
again:  some  fell  in  California,  some  in  New 
Me.vico.  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo."   Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Emory  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia ui '".  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fre- 
mont was  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of  which  the  governorship  was  tht 
point.    It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that    us  pari 
of  the  journal  was  altered  nearly  a  year  after  it 
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purports  to  hnro  been  written,  and  after  the 
nrrt'Kf  of  Fn'inont  had  hecn  rprtolTcd  upon ;  nnrl 
so,  wliilo  ahKolntoly  prnvinn  an  alteration  of 
till' journal,  explainn  tlic  omiMHion  of  all  mention 
nf  all  rofi'rcnco  to  the  Rovcmorsliip,  the  i^nor- 
in);  of  which  was  aljHoliitcly  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  charp)  of  mutiny. — I/onp  nfter- 
ward.i,  and  without  knowing  a  word  of  what 
Cn[)tain  JolinHton  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Fmory  had  Bupprcsfcd,  Carson  piTO  hiH  own 
Btatcmcnt  of  that  meeting  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  the  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identity  of  truth 
with  itself.    Thus : 

"I  met  ncneral  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

tho  0th  of  Octohcr,  about  miles  below 

Santa  I  had  heard  uf  their  coming,  and 

when  I  met  them,  tho  first  thing  I  told  them 
was  that  they  were  *  too  lato ' — that  California 
was  conquered,  arid  the  United  States  flog  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    But  General  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  go  on,  and  said  something 
about  going  to  establish  a  civil  government.    I 
told  him  a  civil  government  was  already  estal)- 
lishcd,  and  Colonel  Fri-mont  appointed  governor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  ho  returned  from  tho 
north,  some  time  in  that  very  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  difference— 
that  ho  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fr6mont,  and 
he  would  make  him  governor  himself.     Ho  be- 
gan from  the  first  to  insist  on  my  turning  back 
to  guide  bim  into  California.    I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Frferaont  to 
take  their  despatches  through  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  fur  as 
New  Mexico,  whero  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  tho  way  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  Fe  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
aa  I  could  myself— that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  Washington  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
they  should  havo  return  despatches  from  the 
government  in  120  days.    I  had  performed  so 
much  of  tho  jouraey  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  doing  so  had  already  worn  out  and  killed 
thirty-four  mules — that  Stockton  and  Fremont 
had  given  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
way  to  furnish  mo  with  all  the  animals  I  needed, 
and  all  the  supplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  in  120  days ;  and  that  I  was 
pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  under  more  obligations 
to  Colonel  Fremont  than  to  any  other  man 
alive.    General  Kearney  would  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  going  on.    He  told  mo  he 
was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fremont  and  Colonel 
Benton,  and  all  tho  family,  and  would  send  on 
the  despatches  by  Mr.   Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would 


take  tho  dospntrhos  through,  and  bring  l»ark 
denpatches  as  quick  as  I  could.  When  ho  rnitld 
not  prsuado  me  to  turn  back,  ho  then  told  nm 
that  ho  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  hiui, 
and  insisted  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  back  till  he  had  made  me  l)elicvt< 
that  he  had  a  righ^  to  order  inc  ;  and  then,  as 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  going  on  with  the  despatrhon 
and  General  Kcaniey  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  coloni'l's,  I  let  him  take  me  buck  ; 
and  I  guide<l  him  tlunugh,  but  went  with  great 
hes'tation,  and  liiiil  prepared  every  thing  to  es- 
cape the  night  l>efore  they  started,  and  mada 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  mo 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twenty  times  on  tho 
road.  General  Kearney  told  me  about  his  beins 
a  friend  of  Colonel  Ilcnton  and  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, and  all  their  family,  and  that  he  intended 
to  muke  Colonel  Fremont  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  as  wu 
were  travelling  along,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  saying  a  word  to  him  about  it.  I  say,  more 
than  twenty  times,  for  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  times,  it  was  such  a  common  thing  fur 
him  to  talk  about  it." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Curson,  made 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  rejcctcl 
for  a  lieutenancy  in  tho  United  States  army  be- 
cause ho  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  the 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whoso  word  will 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  the 
head,  as  a  guide,  of  tho  principal  military  suc- 
cesses in  New  Mexico.  But  why  back  his 
word  ?  Tho  very  despatches  ho  was  carrying 
conveyed  to  the  government  the  same  inform:i- 
tion  that  he  gave  to  General  Kearney,  to  wit, 
that  California  was  conquered  and  Fremont  to 
bo  governor.  That  information  was  communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stockton  before  tho 
court-martial :  but  without  any  cfiect  upoa  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Fr6mont  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
charges,  and  all  tho  specifications ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  which  hides  tho  proceedings  of  courts- 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  divided  in  their  opinions ;  but  circum- 
stances always  leak  out  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  an  opinion,  and  according  to  theso  Icak- 
ings,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  the  court 
were  against  the  conviction :  to  wit,  Brigadier- 
general  Brooke,  President;  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hunt;  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor,  brother  of 
the  afterwards  President ;  and  Major  Baker,  of 
the  Ordnance.  Tho  proceedings  required  to  be 
appi'oved,  or  ditiapproved,  by  the  Presidanti 
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nnd  lif .  nlthoiipli  nn  military  man,  wa/t  a  rational 
ni!»n.  ami  romnion  n-nHnn  toM  him  there  wa»i  no 
mutiny  in  tho  a^fi'.  Ho  thpri'foro  (lisapprovt'il 
thftt  finding,  and  approved  the  roof,  Bayinp: 

'•  I'pon  an  inspection  of  tlio  rec<ird,  I  nn»  not 
gati.'«tiod  that  tlic  Ticts  pioM'd  in  this  case  con- 
Btituto  tlin  militnry  crime  of  '  mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Hcccmil  and  third  charpes  are 
Kustaincd  by  tho  proof,  nnd  that  the  conviction 
upon  these  <•ha^^'e8  warrants  tho  gentencc  of 
the  court.  Tho  Pentonco  of  the  court  i«>  there- 
fore approved ;  hut  in  consideration  of  tho  pe- 
culiar circumatanccB  of  the  cnne — of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  valuable  services  of  Lioutenant- 
colouol  Fremont,  and  of  tho  foregoing  n-coiu- 
mcndation  of  a  majority  of  tho  court,  to  the 
clemency  of  tlio  President,  tho  sent*,  ico  of  dis- 
missal from  tlie  Bcrvice  is  remitted.  Lieutenant- 
col.  Frfemont  will  accordingly  be  released  from 
arrest,  will  resume  his  swoj-d,  and  report  for 
auty." 


'5     (Dated,  February  17,  1848.) 


Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 
Fremont  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  this 
note : 

"I  have  this  moment  received  tho  general 
order,  No.  7  (dated  tho  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  been 
tried;  and  hereby  send  in  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feci  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court ;  and,  this 
being  tho  ca«e,  I  cannot,  by  accepting  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  atlmit  the  justice  of 
tho  decision  against  mc." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
court-martial  affair :  he  had  to  appear  as  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  ho  swore  before  the 
court  were  not  his;  and  ho  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  ofliccra  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  clandoetine  sources  of  poison- 
ous publications  against  him,  which  inflamed 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  en- 
gendered to  settle  upon  the  head  of  General 
Kearney.  Major  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Emory 
were  the  chief  springs  of  these  publications,  and 
as  such  were  questioned  before  the  court,  but 
shielded  from  open  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts- martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  tho  age. 
Such  proceedings  should  be  as  open  and  public 
as  any  other,  and  nil  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
Mbility  which  publicity  involves. 


CIIAPTKU    CL.XXVIl. 

KIIKMONTS  Knlinil  i: XI-KrHTInN'.  \M>  r.P.KAT 
DISAVnit  IN  TIIK  SNOWS  A  1'  TlIK  IIK,\IMi» 
TIIK  lilO  (!|;AM>K  HKI,  NoUTK;  MIISKijrKNT 
MSOiVKUY  OK  TIIK  l•A^.S  UK  («(H(illT. 

No  sooner  freed  from  the  army,  than  Fn'mont 
«et  out  upon  a  fourth  expedition  to  the  western 
slojR'  of  our  roiitiuent,  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  Ije  conducted  during  the  winter, 
und  upon  a  now  lino  of  exploratiun.  His  views 
were  practical  n.s  well  as  scientitic,  and  tending 
to  the  e.stnblishniciii  of  u  iriilioud  to  the  Pucitic, 
as  well  as  the  enlaipi'iuent  tf  geof^raphical 
knowledge.  lie  took  the  winter  for  his  time,  n.4 
that  was  the  seiuon  in  whicli  to  see  all  the  ilis- 
advantnges  of  his  route }  and  the  head  of  the  Uio 
Grande  del  Norte  for  his  line,  as  it  was  the  lino 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  ami  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  of  discovery.  Tho 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  wua 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.  Be- 
sides other  dangers  and  hardships,  ho  had  tlie 
war  ground  of  tho  Utahs,  Apaches,  Navahoes, 
and  other  fonniduLlu  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostilities  with  tho  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  party  of 
whites ;  but  3o  of  his  old  compiinious,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles — experience,  vigilance 
nnd  courage — were  his  reliance;  nnd  a  trusted 
security  against  all  evil.  Arrived  at  tho  Pucbloa 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  tlie  last  of  November, 
at  tho  base  of  the  fii.^t  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stern  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  ho  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wading  waist-deep  in  tho 
vast  unbroken  snow  field,  arrived  on  tho  other 
side  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Luis  ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  divided  the  waters  which  run  east  and 
west  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  suu.  At  tho 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.  With  his  glasses  he 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountain  wh'ch 
marked  its  place.  Ho  had  taken  a  local  guide 
from  the  Pueblo  San  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.  But  this  precaution  for  sjiftty  was  tho 
passi»ort  to  disaster.  He  was  behind,  with  his 
faithful  draughtsman,  Preus?,  when  lie  saw  his 
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Ciiido  lending  olF  the  cciiiiiiaiiy  towanln  a 
liiii.-<H  or  mountains  to  thv  liH  ;  lie  rrxlu  up  nml 
•tto|i|>('i|  tlii'M,  ntiioti'^tmtcd  ^^,t)l  tin;  (inido  for 
two  lioiir*  ;  nixl  tliiii  yUlilnl  to  Ii'ih  imhiiivc  as- 
Bortioii  that  tliu  |m!<s  wrs  thcio.  The  company 
tntond  a  toriucniH  (roijtc,  lollowin;?  a  valley 
throufch  whii'li  ran  a  liiad  Htnuni  of  tho  great 
river  Del  Norte.  Finally  thoy  came  to  wlicre 
the  ascent  wan  to  lK';iin,  and  tho  Hummit  range 
cro^xcd.  The  »now  wum  deep,  the  cold  intenne, 
the  ocrlivity  Fteep,  and  the  liiigc  rocks  project- 
ing. The  ascent  was  connnenccd  in  the  morn- 
ing, 8trug;:led  willi  during  tho  day,  nn  elevation 
reached  at  which  vegetation  (woo<l)  ceased,  and 
the  summit  in  view,  when,  huried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capahle  of  further  exertion,  tlie  order  was  given 
to  fall  hark  to  tho  line  of  vegetation  where 
wood  would  allbrd  fire  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  With  griut  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  tho 
camp,  after  a  ilayhreak  hrcakfast,  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  by  the  foremost 
division  to  bent  down  n  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
wont  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  lilc  in  tho  track  made  in 
tho  snow.  Tho  mountain  was  scaled :  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  where 
tho  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  vegeta- 
tion—no  thaw  to  congelation.  Tho  summit  <^f 
tho  sierra  was  bare  of  every  thing  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt.  Vii.shing 
down  tho  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awful  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  tho 
freezing  winds  beating  upon  the  exposed  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  tlie  cold  beyond  tho  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  heat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  over 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  be 
Bavcd,  tho  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  summit,  and 
finding  under  tho  leo  of  tho  mountain  some 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm,  and  in  the 


w(km1  th«t  waM  rrarhed  tlio  nirans  of  making 
(irt'c. 

Tho  min'a  lives  wore  now  saved,  hut  dc§ti. 
tuto  of  every  thing,  only  a  remnant  of  provi- 
sions, and  not  even  the  rcMurco  of  tho  di  nd 
mules  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  thu 
Huniinit  I  and  tho  distance  computed  at  ten  duyn 
of  their  travel  to  tli<i  nearest  New  Mexican  *<■»■ 
tiement.  Tho  iruide,  and  three  picked  men, 
were  d'ispatched  thither  for  some  supplies,  ami 
twenty  days  fixed  for  their  return.  When  tiuy 
hud  been  gone  sixteen  <IoyH,  Fremont,  preyiij 
upon  by  anxiety  and  misgiving,  set  oil'  after 
them,  on  foot,  snow  to  the  waist,  blankets  and 
some  morsels  of  food  on  tho  back:  tho  bravu 
Uudey,  his  draughtsman  I'reuss,  and  a  faithful 
servant,  his  only  company.  When  out  six  doys 
ho  camo  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  stationary 
and  apparently  without  plan  or  object,  and  the 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.  Not  seeing 
King,  the  principal  (jne  of  the  company,  and  on 
whom  ho  relied,  ho  asked  for  him.  They  pointed 
to  an  older  camp,  a  little  way  off.  Going  there  liu 
found  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devoured.  He 
had  died  of  exhaustion,  of  fatigue,  and  his  com- 
rades fed  upon  him.  Gathering  up  these  tlirco 
survivirs,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  and 
had  not  gono  far  before  ho  fell  on  signs  of  In- 
dians— two  lodges,  implying  15  or  20  mon,  and 
some  40  or  60  horses — all  recently  passed  along. 
At  another  time  this  w^ould  have  bica  nn  alarm, 
one  of  his  fears  being  that  of  falling  in  with  a 
war  party.  He  knew  not  what  Indians  they 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  and 
evasion  tho  only  security  against  them.  Tu 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resource :  on 
tho  'contrary,  he  followed  it !  for  such  was  the 
desperation  of  his  situation  that  even  a  change 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.  Pursuing  the  trail 
down  tho  Del  Norto,  then  frozen  solid  over,  and 
near  tho  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  the  win- 
ter of  I807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behind  his 
party,  stopped  to  got  water  from  an  air  hole.  He 
was  cautiously  approached,  circumvented,  and 
taken.  Fremont  told  his  narnc :  the  young  man, 
for  he  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  the  Fremont  that  had  exchanged  presents 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  Vegas  de 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  ?  He  was  an- 
swered, yes.  Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  ara 
friends :  that  chief  was  my  flither,  and  I  remoui 
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tlio  niraiiM  of  inakin;* 


ber  }'()ii.  'I lie  iiiciiltiit  wa.4  romaiilir,  l>ut  it 
dill  not  iit<'|i  tlu-ri*.  Tlinii^h  on  a  wnr  iiiroail 
u|'^n  the  fntiititTH  «if  Ni-w  .Mi  \i<o,  tin-  ydiiiij; 
rliief  liccnii>«  liix  \;wU\  lit  him  hiivo  four  tiont', 
cuiKliictol  him  to  Ihi'  ntinlilMirhood  of  the  ml- 
tlomentii,  and  then  took  his  leave,  to  n-niiinu  U'm 
Kchcmu  of  dvprt'datioti  u()(>n  lliu  fruntitr. 

Fii'mont'.s  jmrty  nm  hid  Tmo-i.  wuh  hhcltircil 
in  thu  lioimc  of  his  ohl  frioiid  Carson — ohtiiincij 
the  lupplu's  ncc'dfd — nt-iit  thiin  Lack  by  tin- 
hravo  Oodey,  wlio  was  in  time  to  nave  two- 
thirds  of  tliu  party,  fhidiiii;  tht>  otiu-r  third  dial 
along  thu  road,  scattered  at  intirvnls  an  carh  had 
snnk  exhausted  and  frozen,  or  half  burnt  in  thi' 
tiro  which  had  been  kindled  fcjr  them  to  dif  by. 
The  survivors  were  brought  in  by  Godey,  Konie 
crippled  with  frozen  feet.  Fn  jnont  found  him- 
self in  ■  situation  which  tries  the  soul— which 
(iiukcB  the  issuo  between  despair  and  heroism — 
and  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  sink  undir  futc, 
3r  to  rise  above  it.  Ilis  wliolo  outfit  was  jjoue : 
his  valiant  mountain  men  were  onc-tlird  d>.'ad, 
nnny  crippled:  he  was  penniless,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  He  resolved  to  go  forward — 
nulla  vestigia  retroraum  :  to  raise  another  out- 
fit, and  turn  the  mountains  by  the  Gila.  In  u 
few  days  it  was  all  done — men,  horses,  arms, 
provisions — all  acquired;  and  the  expedition  re- 
sumed. But  it  was  no  longer  the  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whoso  vigilance,  skill  and 
courage  ho  could  rely  to  make  their  way 
through  hostile  tribes.  They  were  now  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
his  resource.  The  Navahoes  and  Apaches  had 
to  be  passed,  and  eluded — a  thing  difficult  to  be 
done,  as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  as 
many  horses  would  make  a  trail,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  thu  snow,  though  not  deep.  He  took 
an  unfrequented  course,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  movements.  The 
fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the 
horses,  picketed  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm  :  they  were  brought  within  the  squMC 
of  fires,  and  the  men  put  on  the  alert.  Da}  - 
break  came  without  visible  danger.  The  camp 
moved  oft':  a  man  lagged  a  little  bchin<l,  con- 
trary to  injunctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifles 
sent  him  running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  hovering 
round  them.  Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead: 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
Duty  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors 
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roiild  rome  in.  Fvifii<n  maji  no  |oii|p-r  |HiMi- 
bli-:  (l^htiiiK  wii«  out  nf  ihi'  qii.xtii>n,  for  th« 
whole  ho»tile  foiiniry  wn*  aluud,  and  ni»ir>>w 
dillli*  to  Ih'  |>a««rd  in  the  niotintainfi.  All  il«  ■ 
IH'U'li'd  upon  till'  uddii'f^  of  till'  (ohitiiinder. 
llelyiii^  upon  bin  ai'ci'nilunt  nwr  the  mivnuu 
mind,  Fr.'mont  took  hii«  interpreter,  uni|  wmt 
to  till'  two  IlidiunM.  (iodi'V  haid  lir  .-liniijil  not 
^'o  alone,  and  l'<>llo»ed.  Approaeliin^;  tli<  in,  a 
deep  ravine  wan  sten  Utweiti.  The  Indiana 
beckoned  him  to  ;;o  cound  by  the  head  ol  iho 
n»\ini',  ividiully  to  pliue  that  obstail'  '  ween 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  fear  or  .istnist 
would  mar  bis  >r!iinic:  no  he  lenl  boldly 
round,  ai'co^teil  lliem  <'c,nlldently,  and  loM  his 
name.  They  '  id  never  heard  it.  lie  told  them 
they  (iii>:ht  to  be  a.^hamed,  n  t  to  know  their 
U"<t  fi'ieml ;  iniinire'!  for  tlie'f  t:ibe,  uliich  he 
wished  to  see;  lud  took  the  whole  air  of  con- 
fidence anil  fl•ienll^l|ip.  IL  .•aw  they  v  ,e  stag- 
};ereil.  lie  then  inviieil  them  to  go  te  ..  -i  camp 
where  tlie  men  had  bulted,  and  t  iKo  iveakfast 
with  him.  They  said  tl'it  might  lie  danjrerous 
— that  they  b:id  hhot  u  o  u  of  his  men  tla^ 
morning,  nnd  might  lun  t  kib^d  him,  and  now 
be  punished  for  il.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
cinip,  whern  '.hey  ate.  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  vcret.  mid  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  diiection,  while  Fremont  and 
bis  men  •  scaped  by  iiuolher ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition went  tliroiii;'.!  without  lo&s,  and  with- 
out molestation.  A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  desipn  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously fmstiuted  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fremont  \vei\t  out  H<;ain  upon  his  own  expense 
— went  .  .  t'l"  Bi)Ot  wlure  the  guide  had  gone 
astray-  !>'■  •■.ed  the  course  de8cril>ed  by  the 
mountain  men — and  found  .safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  t)  California,  through  a  good  coun- 
try, r»nd  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees.   It  is  the  route  for  the  Central  Pacific 

I  Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  the  country 
invites,  and   every   national   consideration  de- 
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IMIIITY  YEARS'  VIF.W 


CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

rUESIDKNTIAL  KLKCTION. 

PARTy  <'onvcntions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  had  now  become  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  power  in  the  povemment ;  and,  so 
far  a-s  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  experience  of  the  evils  of 
this  new  power  had  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  federal 
government,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
preme power  over  the  selection  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  his  election,  so  far  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  although  it  was 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  the  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  State,  each  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  the  question  by  excluding  both 
sets  :  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  never  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  fate  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  95 :  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  main  one,  the 
delegates  generally  voted  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  people ;  and  that 
tnll.  with  the  most  active  and  managing,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  nomination  which  would 


be  most  favorable  to  themselves  in  the  presi 
dential  distribution  of  office?.  After  four  days 
work  a  nomination  was  produced.  Mr.  Lcwii 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President :  General  Wm. 
0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  The 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  partj-  political 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  entered  upon, 
and  one  was  produced,  interminably  long,  and 
long  since  forgotten.  The  value  of  all  such 
constructions  may  be  seen  in  comparing  what 
was  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  political  test, 
with  what  has  since  been  equally  rejected  or 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  For  example: 
the  principle  of  squattur  sovereignty,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territorieit 
to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves, 
was  then  repudiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtually 
unanimous :  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  vote  equally 
unanimous.  Mr.  Yancy,  of  Alabama,  submitted 
this  resolution,  as  an  article  of  democratic  faith 
to  be  inserted  in  the  creed ;  to  wit :  "  That  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rightii  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  confederation,  be 
it  in  the  Slates  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  otiier 
than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected ;  246  against 
36 :  so  that,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
1848,  squatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  for  themselves,  was  rejected  and 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  selected 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  Fillmore, 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  first  bal- 
loting, the  finally  successful  candidates  lacked 
much  of  having  the  requisite  number  of  votes, 
tl  ^re  being  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  for  General 
SvOtt,  97  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  111  for  General  Tay- 
lor. Eventually  General  Taylor  received  the 
requisite  majority,  171 — making  his  gains  from 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  reduced 
to  32.  The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  was 
avowedly  made  on  the  calculation  of  availa- 
bility— setting  aside  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr, 
Webster,  in  favor  of  the  military  popularity  of 
Buena  Vista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  Eesaca 
de  la  Palma.  In  one  rei^pect  the  whig  conven- 
tion was  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  de- 
mocracy :  it  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern. 
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But  th^re  was  a  thirrl  convention,  prowinp  out 
pf  tho  njcction  of  the  Vnn  Kurcn  democratic 
di:lefratc3  at  the  Baltimore  (k-mocratic  con- 
vention— for  the  exchicion,  though  osfensihly 
afjainst  both,  was  in  reality  to  pet  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Btircn  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  tlie  late  John 
Quincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President.  This  con- 
vention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctive 
feature  being  an  opposition  to  slave  institutions, 
and  a  desire  to  abolish,  or  restrain  slavery  wher- 
ever it  constitutionally  could  be  done.*  Three 
)rinciples  were  laid  down :  First,  That  it  was  the 
iluty  of  the  federal  povernment  to  abolish  sla- 
very wherever  it  could  constitutionally  be  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slavery 
existed  had  tho  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  Congress  alone  can  prevent  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  alone  in  the 
States  ;  by  the  third,  to  restrain  and  prevent  it 
in  the  territories  then  free  ;  the  dogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty  being  abjured  by  this  lat- 
ter principle.  The  watchwords  of  the  party,  to 
be  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were  :  ■'  Free 
noil " — "  Free  .ipeech  " — "  Free  labor  " — "  Free 
men  " — from  which  they  incurred  the  appella- 
tion of  Free-soilers.  It  was  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.  Its  aspect  was  sec- 
tional— its  foundation  a  single  idea — and  its 
tendency,  to  merge  political  principles  in  a 
slavery  contention.  The  Baltimore  democratic 
convention  had  been  dominated  by  the  slavery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  question, 
and  not  openly  and  professedly :  but  hero  was 
iin  organization  resting  prominently  on  the  sla- 
very basis.  And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question,  as 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, went  to  New  York,  to  interpose  his 
friendly  offices  to  get  the  Free-soil  organization 
abandoned.  The  visit  was  between  tho  two 
conventions,  and  before  the  nominations  and 
proceedings  had  become  final :  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  tho  nomination,  and  in 
Ro  doing,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  political  conduct  in  relation 


to  slavery,  and  rspocially  in  what  reUtcH  to  it.* 
existence  in  the  l>istrict  of  rdluniliia  I  diTinrf 
this  Roccptanci'  iiiifnrtunatc  t"  a  dcprit-  far  be- 
yond its  influence  upon  jursons  or  parties.  It 
went  to  impair  ronlideiice  hctwivn  lhi>  North 
and  the  South,  niid  to  narrow  down  the  l>a>is 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  an  «lenu'iit 
in  political  orpniiizations.  Tho  Frce-foil  plea 
was,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention 
had  done  the  same  ;  but  the  answer  to  that  wa.s, 
that  it  was  a  general  convention  from  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slavery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
eepmcnt  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  his  own  nomination.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Buflfnlo  convention  he  said :  "  You  all 
know,  from  my  letter  to  the  L'tira.  convention, 
and  the  confidence  you  repose  in  my  sincerity. 
hoxD  greatly  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in 
relation  to  myself,  irere  opposed  to  my  earnest 
wishes"  Yet  he  accepted  a  nomination  made 
against  his  earnest  wishes  ;  and  although  an- 
other would  have  been  nominated  if  he  had  rt- 
fused,  yet  no  other  nomination  could  have  given 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  done  as  much  hann.  Senator  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  been  proposed 
for  Vice-President ;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slaveiy,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Buffalo  platform  ;  and  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. Of  the  three  parties,  the  whig  party,  so  far 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally ; 
they  ignored  the  subject,  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  the  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  Tho  SUite  of  New  York 
could  not  be  spared  by  the  democratic  candidate, 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  division  of  the 
party  there  would  deprive  Mr.  Cass  of  the  vote 
of  that  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  3C  votes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  voto  was  103  against  127,  being  the  same 
for  the  vice-presidential  candidates  as  for  their 
principals.  The  States  voting  for  General  Tay- 
lor, were :  Massachusetts,  12 ;  Rhode  Island, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  6  ;  Vermont,  7  ;  New  York,  30 
New  Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsylvania,  20 ;  Delaware, 
3  ;  Maryland,  8  ;  North' Carolina,  11 ;  Georgia, 
10;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiana, 
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G ;  Florida,  3.  Those  voting  for  Mr.  Cass,  were : 
Maine,  9  ;  New  Hampshire,  G ;  Virginia,  17  ; 
South  Caroli.ia,  <J ;  Ohio,  23 ;  Mississippi,  G ; 
Indiana,  12 ;  Illinois,  0 ;  Alabama,  9  ;  Missouri, 
7  ;  Arkansas,  ;i ;  Micliigan,  5  ;  Texas,  4  ;  Iowa, 
4 ;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  Free-soil  candidates  re- 
ceived not  a  single  electoral  vote. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in- 
trigues to  govern  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  of  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected.  A  victorious  general  overshadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game,  and  made  it  the  staple  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  five  years,  saw  themselves  shut 
out  from  that  presidency  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  so  many  intrigues  to  gain.  Even  the 
slavery  agitation  failed  to  govern  the  election ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinations,  and  who  bad  never  even  voted  at 
an  election. 


OHAPTER    CLXXIX. 

LAST  MESSAGE  OP  MR.  POLK. 

The  message  opened  with  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  citizen  soldiers 
who  volunteered  in  such  numbers  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  fought  with  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly: 

"Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  chief  diiBculty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
determining  whe  should  be  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  ^lome.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits : 
of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, mechanics,  and  laborers ;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  officers,  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen  soldiers  are 
unUke  those  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
8pe<!t8.  They  are  armed,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
fire-arms  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by 
Jieir  good  conduct  in  the  lield.   They  are  iutel- 


lificnt,  and  there  is  an  individuality  of  charactn 
which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army 
In  battle,  each  private  man,  as  well  as  even 
officer,  fights  not  only  for  his  country,  but  fo; 
glory  and  distinction  among  his  fi'llow-citizent 
when  he  shall  return  to  civil  life." 

And  this  was  the  case  in  a  foreign  war,  in 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  had  to  ]x 
accomplished  before  the  foe  could  Ijc  reacheJ ; 
how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  defensive  war- 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kinu 
in  which  the  United  States  should  ever  be  en- 
gaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  to  bring  out  all 
the  str^gth  and  energy  of  volunteer  forces ;  ami 
the  United  States  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
have  the  use  of  that  force  with  a  promptitude. 
a  clieapnes.s,  and  an  eflficiencj',  never  known  be- 
fore, nor  even  conceived  of  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.  The  electric  telcgra])li 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  car  to 
precipitate  them  on  the  point  of  defence.  The 
whole  art  of  defensive  war,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  and  still  more,  what 
it  is  hereafter  to  bo,  is  simplified  into  two  prin- 
ciples— accumidation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  incessant  attacks.  Upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  largest  invading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  their  roost — by 
the  volunteers  and  their  rifles,  before  the  lum- 
bering machinery  of  a  scientific  army  could  bo 
got  into  motion. 

The  large  acquisition  of  new  territory  was 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fii  es  of  a  slavery  con- 
troversy, and  Mr.  Polk  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Mis.souri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  effectual  and  easy 
method  of  averting  the  dangers  to  the  Union, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    He  said : 

"  Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and  under 
menacing  dangers  to  the  Union,  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  in  respect  to  slavery  was 
adopted.  The  same  line  was  extended  further 
west  on  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  After  an  ac- 
quiescence of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  recognized  and  established 
by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disre- 
garded, I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
is  the  middle  line  of  compromise,  upon  wiiicb 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union  may  meet,  as 
they  have  hitherto  met." 
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This  was  tho  compromise  proposition  of  the  I  of  the  workinp  of  our  pnvcriimcnf 
President,  but  there  were  arrayed  aprainst  it  |  i)crio(l  it  wij  > : 

iiartics  and  principles  which  repelled  its  ndop-        ,. r,.,       ..      r.         <•      .1  i 

tion.  First,  tho  largo  party  which  denied  the  I  cludin;;  tlie  necessury  psiynuiit  on  uernunt  ..f 
jiower  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  1  tho  principal  and  iiit('n>f  of  the  jmMie  dcht,  and 
,.f  slavery  in  territories.  Some  of  that  class  of  I  t*'<^  princijial  and  interest  "f  the  tirst  iustaliiient 
politicians,  and  they  were  numerous  and  anl.-nt,  I  '*"*'  ^"  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  an.l 
I  '  •'  .  1.  1  '  I  other  exiieiidiliires  growing  out  111  the  war,  to 

though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  tho  iie-    ),e  paid  during  tiie  present  year,  will  amount, 


cessity  of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  involved,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  that  denied  power.     Next, 
the  class  who  believed  in  the  still  newer  doc- 
trine of  the  self-extension  of  slavery  into  nil  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  them.    This  class  would  havfe  nothing 
to  do  with  any  law  upon  the  subject — equally 
repulsing  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sov- 
ereignty, or  territorial  law.    A  third  class  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  co;..- 
promise  line,  because  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically  the   same,    became    politically 
different.    In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  slave,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  free :  in  its  extension  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
one  side  slave.    This  was  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  of  the  previous  compromises,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  face,  and  to  shallow  obser- 
vers the  same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  principle,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  fo' 
them  to  incur.    Finally,  those  who  wanted  ro 
compromise — no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  side  of  the  agita- 
tion, who  wished  to  keep  the  question  alive  for 
their  own  political  elevation ;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slave  States ;  and  the 
nuUifiers,  who  wished  to  dissolve  the  Union,  vid 
who  considered  the  slavery  question  the  eflBcient 
means  of  doing  it.    Among  all  these  parties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  tho  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  last  year  of  the 
ffar,  and  the  first  year  of  peace,  was  concisely 
<tated  by  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
and  considered  by  all  who  would  study  that  part 


including  the  reiinbiirseinent  of  treasury  notes, 
to  the  sum  of  tlfty-four  millions  one  hundred  and 
ninety-tive  thou.sand  two  hundred  and  .seventy- 
tivo  dollars  and  six  cents  ;  le.tving  an  cstiinrited 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  tirst  of  July, 
1849,  of  two  millions  eight  hundie<l  and  fifty- 
three  thousnufl  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  cents." 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  18J8,  were  about  twenty-tive 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  tiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1840. 
Thus : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cent.s,  including  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions 
live  hundred  and  forty  thou.sand  dollars  for  the 
principal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850 ;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ample  for 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures." 

• 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  future 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  only  seven  years  ago. 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  frightful  rapidity. 
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CUAPTKR    CLX\X.  j 

FINANCIAL    WORKING    OK    THK    OoVKUXMENT 
UNDER  TIIK  IIAKU  MONEY  SYSTEM. 

The  war  of  words  was  over:  1V  test  of  ex- 
periment had  come :  and  the  loig  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  tin*  jjapo.'  money 
advocates  ceased  to  rage.  The  i'  suo  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  tliem- 
selves.  The  capital  was  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  vanquished  submitted  in  quiet  in  each 
case.  The  virtue  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  effects  upon  every 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compensation,  in- 
stead of  a  delusive  cheat  for  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete :  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  tim^  of 
peace.  War,  i.nd  especially  war  to  bo  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency  ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
— the  national  bank  sound-currency  party — felt 
sure  of  the  victory.  The  first  national  bank 
had  been  established  upon  the  war  argument 
presented  by  General  Hnmilton  <o  President 
Washington :  the  second  national  bank  was 
bom  of  the  war  of  1812:  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  paper  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  asserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
of  the  insuflRciency  of  the  precious  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currency  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Government  bills  were  above 
par !  aiiu  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium  !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition  !  How 
different  from  any  thing  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
aefore.     The  last  loan  authorized  (winter  of 


>47->48)  of  sixteen  millions,  brought  a  premium 
of  about  Ave  hundred  thou)<and  dollars  ;  aim 
one-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappointed  ami 
chagrined  because  they  could  pet  no  part  of  it. 
Compare  this  financial  re.«ult  to  that  of  the  war 
of  18l2,during  which  the  fe'Jeral poveiiinient  wi^,^ 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  pai<i  or  sutii-red  a  loss 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  ob*ain  them. 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  stand 
vindicated  upon  the  te.st  of  war,  and  foreign  war. 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  transactions. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  hard  money 
basis,  and  found  the  basis  to  be  as  ample  as 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  real:  and, 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  security 
was  above  par,  the  national  coffers  full  of  gold ; 
and  the  government  having  the  money  on  han<l, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  before  they  were 
due,  could  only  obtain  that  privilege  by  paying 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  high  as  twen- 
ty per  centum — thus  actually  giving  one  dollar 
upon  every  five  for  the  live  before  it  was  duo. 
And  this,  more  or  les.**,  on  all  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  had  yet  to  run. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currency. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXI. 

coast  survey  :  belongs  to  the  navy  :  con- 
vkuted  into  a  sei'auate  derartment: 
kxpe.nse  and  interminahility:  should 
jjE  done  by  the  navy,  as  in  great  buit- 

AIN  :  ME.  BENTONS  SPEECH  :  EXTKACT. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
return  the  coa.st  survey  to  what  the  law  direct- 
ed it  to  be,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  Juno  next,  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. We  have  now,  both  by  law  and  in  fact, 
a  bureau  for  the  purpose — that  of  Ordnance 
and  Hydrography — and  to  the  hydrographica! 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  exe- 
cution of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  very  busi- 
ness of  hydrography ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  bureau, 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  np.val  officer,  and 
operating  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  charged 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  survey  of 
that  great  empire.      One  hydrographer   and 
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CLXXXI. 

TO  THE  NAVY :  COS. 
HATE  DEPARTMENT: 
INABILITY:  SllOUI.n 
AS  IN  GREAT  BRIT- 
ECU:  EXTRACT. 

Mr.  President,  is  to 
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with  only  ten  vessels  until  lately,  conducts  the 
whole  survey  of  coasts  under  the  laws  of  that 
empire— surviivs  not  confined  to  the  British  ; 
Iclcs,  but  to  the  Briti.sh  j)0.s.><ess;on8  in  the  four  i 
quarters  of  the  globe — and  not  merely  to  their 
own  po8.«es8ion?,  but  to  the  coasts  of  all  coun- ' 
tres  with  which  they  liave  commerce,  orexiK."jt 
war,  and  of  which  they  have  not  reliable  charts 
—even  to  China  and  the  I.sland  of  Borneo. 
Rear  Admiral  Bcaofort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher, and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  civil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  civil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.  But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
nim,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
— namely,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — namely,  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  committees — 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher is  most  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and  expedien- 
cy in  its  inception,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  IIou.se  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
grapher to  the  track  of  the  law — confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness is  precisely  the  work  which  is  reqiured  by 
our  acts  of  1807  and  1832.  Here  is  the  volume 
which  contains,  among  other  thi  igs,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].  I 
do  not  mean  to  read  t.  I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  officer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy ; 
and  having  produced  it  for  this  purpo.«e,  I  read 
a  single  question  from  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retauied  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  question  is  in 
these  words : 

*'  In  1834  and  1835  you  had  throe  assistants 
-  -one  at  three  pouuos  a  week,  and  two  at  two 
guineas  a  week  j  now  you  have  five  assistants 
—one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  thi-ee  guineas :  why  has  this 
mcrease  been  made  1 " 

The  answer  was  that  these  assistants  had  to 


live  in  London,  whore  living  wan  clear,  and  that 
they  had  to  do  muoh  work— for  example,  jjiid 
printed  r.I,i;;51  charts  the  year  lufire.  I  |>!\m 
over  the  aii.swer  for  the  cuke  of  the  que.-^lion. 
and  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  to  contra.-t 
them  with  something  in  our  own  coa.^t  mrvev. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  in(  rea.sed  the 
number  of  the  a-ssintants  from  three  to  five,  ai.d 
the  conijKnsation  of  the  printipd  one  from 
about  .S800  to  about  IS1,0«»,  "tid  of  the  o'.liers 
from  about  ^(iUO  to  about  f^SOO  a  year  1  Ami 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  under  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  niwuber  of  the  as.-^ist- 
ants  of  our  superintendent  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  and  their  .salaries  rather  moro 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  Thej'  appear  thus  in  the  official 
list :  Ona  a.^sistant  at  ijii.'V''''^*  per  annum  ;  one 
at  S2,500;  three  at  §2,000  each;  three  at 
$1,500  each;  four  at  5J1,300  eaeh ;  t-o  at 
§1,000  each ;  two  at  IjfGuO  each ;  one  draughts-. 
man  at  §1,500 ;  another  at  §000 ;  one  com- 
puter at  §1,500 ;  two  ditto  at  §1,000  each ;  one 
disbursing  officer  at  §2,000.  All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supermtendent  himself  at  §4,500  aa 
superintendent  of  coast  survey,  and  §1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
an  as.sistant  at  §2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  with  all  the  paraphcinalia  of  an  office  be- 
sides. I  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  number  or  compensation  of  these  assistants, 
nor  do  I  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  iuto  their  existence :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  England,  with  his  long 
catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  which  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  iin  in- 
quiry there. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  great,  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  fi"om  its  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,50'J,725), 
besides  the  §180,000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  §30,000. 

These  are  the  direct  appropriations ;  but  thej 
are  only  half,  or  less  than  half  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tions; and  without  pretending  to  know  the 
whole  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  will  go  as  high  as  $210,000  for  the 
last  year.    It  has  been  seen,  that  the  superin 
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lonflent  (for  I  Bupjiosc  tlmt  astroii<iiner  in  no 
lonjfor  the  i-ecognizcd  title,  altlioupli  the  lepil 
one)  is  imfliorizc'!  to  pet  from  the  Treasury 
I»(>partiiu'nt  (juanlum  sufficit  of  men  and  shijw. 
Aci'onhngly,  for  the  last  year  the  iiuinlier  of 
vessels  was  thirteen — the  iiiitnlier  of  men  and 
ollicers  five  hundred  u.  d  8cventy-s'N--and  the 
cost  of  Bupimrtinj!;  the  whole  about  .*32 10,000  a 
yeai  ;  and  this  coming  fiom  the  nu\:i\  appro- 
priations proper. 

Thus,  sir,  the  navy  does  a  good  .V-al,  and 
jiays  a  pood  deal,  towards  this  coast  survey ; 
and  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  docs  not  do 
the  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  ."  nd  pet  the 
c;x'lit  due  to  their  work,  instead  of  '-.in^',  as 
the>  now  are,  unseen  and  unnoticed — eclipsed 
and  cast  into  the  shade  1)y  the  civil  supeiii.- 
tendtul  and  Ids  civil  assistants. 

J  havo  shown  y  a  tiiat,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  O.  :'  "inco  nnd  Ilydropriphy  is 
charged  with  the  coi-'t  Biir  .y ;  wv:  li.'.ve  the 
same  bnreaM,  both  by  ',r,v  nnd  m  fact ;  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  aid,  I  be'ieve,  subor- 
dinate part  of  th»j  coa.  i  survey.  We  have  the 
e-vpense  of  it,  and  tiiat  expense  should  be  added 
to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britain  has  no  iivil  puperintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  prac- 
tice, and  my  motion  is,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  the  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  appropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
small  appropriations  for  the  extra  expense 
v.'iiich  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
itii  n  and  officers  are  under  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  work  to  do.  Our  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  large,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  arc  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  officers  some  ton  thousand :  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  between  eight 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  laige  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
upon  the  coast  survey  ?  I  know  that  officers 
wish  it — that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
po.sed  incompetent  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willing  to  pay  the  penalty,  by  being  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  a  civil  superintendent  and 
a,  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  objection  well  founded '? 
[.lOok  to  Maury,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
•f  nautic&l  and  astronomical  science.    Look  to 


that  Dr.  Ix)cke,  once  on  the  medical  staflT  of 
the  navy,  and  now  pursuing  a  career  of  scienrt 
in  the  We.<>t,  from  which  has  resulted  that  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  clock  and  telegraph  reg- 
ister which  the  coast  aurvry  now  uses,  ami 
which  an  officer  of  the  ii:ivy  (Ciij't'^.'ii  Wilkcf^) 
wa.s  the  first  to  ajiply  t"  \.h>-  [ujrpc*es  f^t  whi<  li 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  prcBinne  oiu  i.aval  cfficerf.  in- 
cfimpotcnt  to  ilie  cond.".i  i  tf  M?;  cc::'  sun-cv, 
N'hen  it  has  priduced  am  h  meji  as  tl.ese — wLfcu 
it  m  i_,  contain  \r<  its  boS'  ■■>  we  know  not  how 
many  more  such  ?  Tn  1807  we  had  no  uavy — 
wo  ni« y  say  none,  for  it  was  small,  and  going 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  u.ight  bo  jnfjti  laLlkj 
to  employ  ai;  *  .-tronoiiier.  In  1832,  the  navy 
had  fought  'tsolf  into  favor;  but  Mr.  Ilnsiler. 
the  father  of  t!\e  oast  survey,  w..  till  alive, 
and  it  was  juttifial)k'  to  emiioy  Lim  as  an  as- 
tronomer. But  now  there  is  no  need  for  a 
civil  astronomer,  much  less  for  a  civil  superin- 
tendent ;  and  the  whole  work  should  go  to  tJio 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  in- 
struction of  officers  ;  we  have  officers  with  the 
laudable  ambition  to  instruct  themselves.  The 
American  character  ;irdent  ii  every  thing,  is 
pre-eminently  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. In  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  ii)Ost  humble  mechani- 
cal to  the  highest  prolessional  emplojincnt, 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudable  object  of 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  W'e  are  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth — equally  so  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  The  navy  partakes  of  this  lau- 
dable ambition.  You  will  see  an  immense 
number  of  the  naval  officers,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  young  students,  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — the  whole  naval 
profession — to  be  told  that  none  of  them  are 
able  to  conduct  the  coast  survey,  none  of  them 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  them 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  sound  a  harbor,  to  take 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
capes — and  all  this  within  sixty  miles  of  thd 
shore  ?  Are  they  to  be  told  this  ?  If  they 
are,  and  it  could  be  told  with  truth,  it  would 
be  time  to  go  to  reducing.  But  it  cannot  bo 
said  with  truth.  The  naval  officers  can  not 
only  execute  the  act  of  1807  but  they  can  do 
any  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it,  which  the 
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present  const  survov  is  cnpnpcd  in  oyer  nnd  ^■c-  fiirh  povrrnmrnffl  could  \»'  f.irmiil,  nor  nny  I.;<f 
vend  that  net.  Thcj- can  do  nny  tiling  that  thi«  of  tlio  I'nitcl  Stati-s  cxitiuliil  to  tlusi- newly 
liritiKh  oflicerH  Clin  do ;  ami  the  Uritish  nnvnl !  ncfiuind  und  orjihhn  dnminions.  ('otipti-sH  ml 
officers  conduct  the  coast  nurvoy  of  that  preat '  for  six  months  nft<r  the  tre;ity  liinl  1m  «n  rali- 
enipire.     AVe  have  many  that  can  do  any  thinj;  i  lU'd,  making  ^ain  cll'orts  to  jirovide  f.'o\eiiinunt 


that  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  he  has 
conducted  the  liritish  coast  survey  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  exatninations  before  select 
committees  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  liave  showed  that  no  civil  superintendent 
was  necessary  to  guide  him. 


for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourniii;;  without 
aceomjiliishiriir  the  work.  Another  se-sion  liad 
commenced,  and  was  coniinj:  to  a  closi'  witii  the 
same  fruitless  resiilt.  Bills  had  been  introdiRXMl, 
but  they  only  pive  rise  to  heated  discnssiion. 
In  the  last  days  of  tiio  session,  the  civil  and 


Mr.  President,  wo  havo  a  largo,  and  almost '  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  connncmly  called 


an  idle  navy  at  present.  We  have  n,  home 
squadron,  like  the  British,  though  wo  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  ^or  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  or  from  tho  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  Ilardicanute.  Our 
homo  squadron  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
1)6  put  on  the  coast  suney.  Wc  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron ;  but  there  are  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in 


the  poneral  nn,ro]iriation  bill — the  one  wliich 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  the  pas,'-ago  of  which  the 
government  woi/.  i  ^top,  came  up  from  the  Ilonso 
to  tho  S'enatc.  't  had  received  its  consideration 
in  tho  Senate,  a  nd  was  ready  to  bo  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  "Walker,  of  AVisconsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporaiy  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  andextendiiiLT  an 


chock.  We  have  a  Pacific  squadron,  and  it  |  enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  them, 
has  no  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  pro- 
Give  these  squadrons  employment — a  part  of  |  position,  the  projiosed  amendment  being  incoi'.- 
them  at  least.  Put  them  on  the  coast  survey,  gruous  to  the  matter  of  the  approjiriatiou  bill, 
as  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished    and  in  plain  "iolation  of  the  obvious  principle 


— finished  for  tho  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.  We  have  been  forty  years  about  it ; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  may  bo  forty  more. 
The  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  let  us  accelerate  thom  by  turning  tho 
na^y  upon  them — as  much  of  it  ns  can  bo  pro- 
perly employed.  Lot  us  put  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  tho  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it. 


CHAPTEll    CLXXXII. 

PllOPOSED  EXTENSIOX  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TCF  TEURITORIES, 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CAKUY  6LAVEUY 
INTO  CALIFORNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
ceded  territory  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  needing  the  immediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that  no 


which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  especially 
that  which  was  vehemently  contested,  from  go- 
ing into  a  bill  upon  tho  passage  of  which  tho 
existence  of  the  government  depended.  The 
proposition  met  no  favor:  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Sotithern 
solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable. The  novelty  and  strangeness  of 
tho  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said: 

"  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  ques- 
tion which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and  especially 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
'extend  tho  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territories.'  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  tho  world,  in 
this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it. 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  a  manner  as  that  The 
constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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tory  !  AVhut  is  th<;  coii«tit<ilion  of  the  Unitetl  ; 
States?  1h  not  itH  vory  first  principli',  that  nil  j 
witli'T  its  inlluence  Riid  comprelu-nnion  shall  Ikj  j 
rfprewiitfd  in  the  Ic>;i«liitiiro  wliirh  it  ohUiIj- 
lislu.'H,  with  not  only  u  rij^ht  of  <lfiiatc  and  a  ; 
iifrlit  to  vote  in  Loth  Hoiisi.s  of  I'oiif^ii'ss,  hut  a  I 
ri^rht  to  partake  in  thu  cl-inito  of  tin;  I'rfsidint  [ 
and  Viro-PruRidcnt?  Ami  cm  \vc  hy  law  ex-  : 
tend  tlii'Ke  riiiht'*.  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  I'nilud  Ntites  ?  Every  body  will 
wo  that  it  is  altojcdher  inipraeticahlu.  It 
foincs  to  thi.«,  then,  tiiat  the  coiistitutioii  i>  to 
bo  extended  as  fur  as  i»rnctieah!o  ;  hut  how  far 
that  is,  is  to  ho  decided  hy  the  .'resident  of  the 
United  States,  and  therel'ore  he  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  IIo  is  the  Judjro  of 
wliat  is  suitable,  and  what  is  nnsuitable;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suifable,  and  what  he 
thinks  nnsuitable  is  unsuitable.  JIo  is  ^inniiia 
in  hoc ;^  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now,  if  the  gon- 
ileman  will  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  Bui)po8e8  8<iita- 
ble,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  which  lio  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  mo  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  caiuiot  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  Tt  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  extended  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territorj'.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion 1  It  can  be  onlj'  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so,  else  tho  right  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  "Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster :  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded  territories,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Jlr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  cimception  of  carry 
ing  tho  constitution  into  them  j  which  arriving 
there,  and  recognizing  slavery,  and  being  tho 
sujjreuie  law  of  the  land,  it  would  over-ride  tho 
anti-slavery  laws  of  tho  territory,  and  |tlant  tho 
institution  of  slavery  under  its  ^Kgis,  and  above 
tho  reach  of  any  tt^-rritoriul  law,  or  law  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  it.  lie,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  liis  own  proposition,  and  thus  replied 
to  Mr.  AVebstor : 

'•  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  ♦.ho  proposition  fin;*  p^vanced  by  tliu 
senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  endorsed  by 
tho  senator  from  New  IfamQshirc,  and  partly 
enilorsed  by  tho  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  constitution  of  tho  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point. 
I  am  vtiy  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition 
thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  efl'ect  of  nar- 
rowing very  greatly  tho  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  tho  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  territories, 
It  is  an  implied  admission  on  tho  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  that,  if  tho  constitution  does  extm;d 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  You  can 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition 
which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  than  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  constitu- 
tion extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  bo  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  being  the  supreme 
law  of  tho  land,  and  the  te/iitories  being  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  bo  their  supreme  law :  when  he 
heard  this,  he  called  out  from  his  seat — "  What 
land  ?  "    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying : 

"The  land;  the  territories  of  the  United 
St<ates  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supremo 
law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves — 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  constitution  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainly,  but 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  have 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  I  put 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  con- 
stitution does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  ?  Is  not 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitution ;  does 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  tho  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  bo  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that 
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instrument,  and  tho  con«r()ii^nt  dissolution  of  | 
tliin  conffderary  ?     And  tliull  wo,  tiie  civiitiiro  ; 
of  tho  constitution,  prt'fiiid  tliat  «»•  li.ivc  any  i 
riuthority  beyond  the  n-ncli  of  tlie  constilutioii  / 1 
<^ir,  wo  were  tohl,  a  few  days  since,  that  tlie  j 
coiirtii  of  tlie  United  ^^tate.s  had  nutde  a  ilucittion  i 
tliHt  the  constitution  did^not  exteml  to  the  tei-  ' 
lilunes  wilhoiit  an  act  oT  Con^jn-rts.     I  confess 
♦  hiitT  was  incrcihdons.  and  am  Htill  incredulous 
that  any  fibunal,  pretending  to  have  a  know- 
ledf^e  of  our  systcin  of  government,  as  tlic  courts 
of  tiie  United  States  ouglit  to  have,  could  havi' 
jirouounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.     I  uni 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  whicli  has 
been  unjustly  attribute<l  to  them  ;  but  if  they 
have  made  Kuch  a  decision  as  that,  I  for  jnc  say, 
that  it  ought  not  and  never  can  be  respected. 
Tho  territories  belong  to  us ;  they  are  ours ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property   of  the 
thirty  States  of  tlio  Union  ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  thirty  States,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  tcrritorica 
— that  no  part  of  it  wont  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  gov- 
erned as  Congress  chose  to  govern  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitution  and  often  contrary 
to  it,  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presideut, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — tliat  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories without  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  be  attempted  in  a  State.    lie  argued : 

"  The  constitution  as  the  gentleman  contends, 
extends  over  the  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  T  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  tho  United  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  withouty  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  tiny  way  lead- 
ing to  that  restilt ;  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  bo  inierred, 
increases  my  surprise. 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  over  the  territories,  and  no  other  law 
existing  there  !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
by  tho  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
settle  titles  to  land?  Docs  it  regulate  the 
rights  of  property  ?  Does  it  fix  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes 


what  the  gentleman  calln  a  ronf  dent  ion  fot 
certain   gnat   purjrtisis,  leaving   all    tin'    gre;il 
tnass  (if  laws  which  is  to  >r'>vcrti  cnciity  to  de- 
rive   their   existence    I'pini    St.itc    cniictuient-i. 
That  is  the  juf^t  view  of  the  si;(tc  if  tliiii^H 
under  the  constiliitii'U.     And  a  Stale  nr  terri- 
tory that  hiiH  no  likw  Imt  sinh  iis  it  ileriw-i  frmn 
tho  constitution  of  the   United  St;\te-i,  must   he 
entirely  without  any  Slate  or  tonitorial  ^'>iv 
onunent.     'i'he   lionorable  senatur  iVuni  Smitli 
''aruliim,  conversant   with   the   siiliject   as   he 
uust  J)e,  from  liLs  long  exix-rience  ip  dill'ereiit 
liranches  of  the  government,  must  k.iciw  tli:it 
tiie  t'dUgR'SH  of  the  United  States  hiive  estnli- 
lislied  principles  in  regard  to  tho  ti-rrituries  tliiit 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  constitution.    'I'lio 
cnn^titutionoi'the  United  States  has  jirovided  Inr 
them  an  indejiendent  Judiciary  ;  for  the  judge  of 
every  court  of  the  U'nited  States  holds  his  oiJjco 
upon  the  tenuiv  of  good  In-havior.     Will  tho 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  estahlishod  in 
the  territories  the  judge  holds  his  olliee  in  that 
way  7     He  hoMs  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is 
removable  at  Executive  discretion.      How  did 
wo  govern   Louisiana   before  it  was  a   State  ? 
Did  the  writ  of  luibcas  corjtun  exist  in  Louisi- 
ana din-ing  its  territorial  existence  ]     Or  tho 
ri;;ht  to  trial  byj\iry?    Who  ever  heard  of 
trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the 
territorial  government  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?   Is'o  one.   And  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government 
in  relation  to  that  matter.    AVheii  new  territory 
has  been  acquired  it  h»3  always  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  gov- 
ernment, for  its  government  during  its  territorial 
existence,  during  the  prei)aratory  state  in  which 
it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
tho  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States." 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or, 
rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress governed  as  it  pleased  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it.  Mr.  AV'ebster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  over  the  territories  because  they  were 
"  land,"  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitution,  even  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  could  operate  there  of  itself,  and  with- 
out a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it. .  This  fal- 
lacy Wi»s  exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  oi 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which 
were  part  of  the  same  clause,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.    Thus : 
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"  Tlio  lionornWc  ncnitor  from  South  Tftmlina 
ttrpries  Uint  the  conHtitiitinii  (ItTlnrcH  itKt'lt  ;  )Im> 
the  law  of  the  loind,  and  that,  thorcfnrp.  itrnii'tt 
extend  over  tho  t«'rritorieH.  '  The  land,'  I  take 
it,  riicauH  the  laml  over  which  the  eonHtitiitioii 
is  ctiiblished,  or,  in  other  wonli,  it  means  tJic 
SfateH  unitwl  under  the  constitution.  Unt  iI(K'S 
not  the  gentleman  Ree  at  once  that  tho  arfrtinient 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  ?  Tho  ron- 
Htitution  no  more  Hays  that  tho  constitution 
itself  shall  l»e  tho  Hufireme  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  Hays  that  the  laws  of  Conj^rcsH  shall  ho  the 
stipreme  law  of  tho  land.  It  declarer  tluit  the 
constitution  and  tho  law  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  be  tho  iniprcmc  law  of  the  laud." 

Tho  question  took  a  regular  slavery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  avowing  hi«  intent  to  bo  to  carry 
slavery  into  tho  territories  under  the  wing  of 
tho  constitution,  and  openly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it.  Having  taken 
tho  turn  of  a  slavery  question,  it  gave  rise  to 
all  tho  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come the  parent  since  tho  year  18IJ5.  By  a 
close  vote,  and  before  the  object  had  been  imder- 
Btood  by  all  tho  senators,  tho  amenihnent  was 
agreed  to  in  tho  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  tho  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  tho  two  Houses  by  which  tho  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
government  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  tho  constitutional  expiration  of  tho  Con- 
gress at  midnight  of  tho  third  of  Marcli,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
bo  President)  on  the  4th  of  March — the  law 
and  his  approval  being  antedated  of  tho  3d,  to 
prevent  its  invalidity  from  appearing  on  tho 
fjicc  of  tho  act.  Great  was  tho  heaf  which 
manifested  itself,  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  without  passing  tho 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  bo 
assembled — many  of  the  members  of  which 
remained  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  vote  after  midnight — which  it  then 
was.    Mr.  Cass  said : 

"  As  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  expired,  and  that  it  is 
mcompctent  for  us  now  to  do  business,  I  can 
not  vote  upon  any  motion.  I  have  sat  hero  as 
a  more  looker  on.  I  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moving  an  adjourn- 
oient,  said : 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


proposition  which  may  In  any  degrrc  ran  rotinter 
to  the  gt-nenvl  rci.liment  of  the  Senate  ;  but  1 
fi'fl  bound,  laboring  iindor  the  strong  '-((nvic- 
tion  that  I  d<>,  to  arreot  at  every  step,  and  by 
eviry  nn  ans,  any  recordtd  jutfgnunt  of  tho 
Si'iiate  at  .i  tluic  when  wo  are  not  legally  en- 
gaped  in  the  discharj.'O  r)f  our  senatorial  rluties. 
I  agne  oiitirelyin  tho  vicAv  taken  by  the  seniitor 
from  Michigan." 

Mr.  Turnej',  of  Tennessee,  said : 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  wo  have 
no  right  to  sit  here.  Tho  time  has  expired ; 
one-third  of  this  bmly  arc  not  present  at  all. 
and  the  others  have  no  right  to  sit  here  as  a 
part  of  Congress.  Hut  a  motion  has  Ikh-'U  made 
for  adjournment,  and  tho  presiding  otticer  has 
refused  to  entertain  that  motion.  This  being 
the  case,  [  must  regard  all  that  is  done  an  done 
in  violation  of  tho  constitution,  or,  rather,  not 
in  pursuatice  of  it.  It  appears  to  mc  that  wo 
sit  here  more  in  the  character  of  a  town  meeting 
than  as  tho  Senate  of  tho  United  Statis, 
and  that  wtiat  we  d<>  is  no  more  binding  on  the 
American  people  than  if  wo  did  it  at  a  town 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opinion  by  saying 
yea  or  nay  on  tho  question  before  tho  Senat4'. 
At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against  it,  as  being 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  j)roceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  tho  United  States." 

Sir.  Benton,  and  many  others,  declined  to 
vote.  Tho  House  of  llei)resentative8  had  ceased 
to  act,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  customary 
message  of  adjournment.  The  President  who, 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remained  in  thy 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gone 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order prevailed.  Finally,  Jlr.  Webster  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  vote,  by  which  the  Senate 
receded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  tho  territories  ;  and 
that  recession  leaving  the  appropriation  bill  frte 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  slavery  question, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  break- 
ing up  the  government  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  in- 
vented slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  too 
gross  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  place 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  States 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  where, 
not  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made 
without  acts  o  Congress  to  enforce  it.  This  k 
true  of  tho  constitution  in  every  particular. 
Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  until  put  into 
action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  constitu- 
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tion iillowR  tho  Prevident  a  Hatary :  n'  cannot 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Congrt-rtH. 
It  allows  the  recovery  of  fugitive  «IaTc>i:  you 
cannot  recover  one  without  an  act  of  CongreKH, 
And  HO  of  every  clauHo  it  contains.  The  pro- 
po»<ed  I'Xtenbton  of  tho  constitution  to  ttn  itorie**, 
with  a  view  to  itri  tranHportation  of  slavery 
along  with  it,  was  then  futile  and  nugatory, 
iiiilil  iiti  act  of  Congro:is  should  be  |jassed  to 
vitalise  slavery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
u-nsion  had  been  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  tho  Held  of 
the  Ftlaveiy  agitation — to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — to  give  a  new  phaso  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  more  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  halves  of  tho  UniiMi. 
But  tho  extension  was  not  declared.  Congix^s 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  tho  Terri- 
tories. Tho  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
Houses  ;  and  immediately  tho  crowning  dogma 
is  invented,  that  tho  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  the  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
not  only  without  legislative  aid,  but  in  defiance 
of  Congress  and  tho  people  of  tho  territory. 
This  is  the  last  slavery  creed  of  tho  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  disciples  now 
stand— ond  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  tho  ioctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acqniiutions  from  Mexico  for  new  applica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct as  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  tho 
devices  for  '^forcing  the  issue  with  the  North" 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature  avows 
to  have  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  ho 
aveni  he  would  then  have  effected  if  tho  mem- 
bers from  the  slave  States  h»d  stood  by  him. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIII. 

PBOORESS  OF  THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  MEET. 
INQ  OF  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  SLAVE  STATES: 
INFLAMMATORY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

The  last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  movement — no- 
thing less  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  tho  slave  States  to  con 


sider  the  state  of  tliingn  IwtHc^n  tin-  North  and 
the  South— to  n\\<>vf  the  H^tgr(i«!«ic>ii-i  ami  tn- 
croachmentrt  (iw  llity  win*  culled),  d  the  l'oi. 
mer  upon  tho  latter — to  n\\»yr  the  incompati- 
bility of  tlii'ir  union — and  to  dcvi>»'  niea^iiitN 
for  the  defence  and  pioln  timi  of  the  Soiiili. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  tho  bottom  of  this  niove- 
nient  which  wits  rondiicted  with  exlmordinaiy 
precautions  to  ai  oid  publicity.  Nom;  hut  njuvu 
State  memlKTS  were  ailmitteil.  No  ri|)orter-t 
were  [>eriuittcd  to  be  present ;  nor  any  s|K'ctii- 
tors,  or  auditors.  As  many  as  stvinly  or  t  i>;lity 
were  assemblcilj  but  alj"Ut  one  hiilf  of  this 
number  were  inimical  to  tlio  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  I  iiion,  and 
ujostly  fell  off  from  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  nieitiiig  u 
grand  committee  of  15  (Mr.  Culhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions  :  when 
they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  live  (Mr.  Calhoun 
at  their  head)  was  carved  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  tho  slave  States:  and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written.  So  that  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  the  grand  and  petty  coinmiltces  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Callioun's  own 
manifesto  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  .sanctioned 
by  tho  sub-committee,  was  only  saveil  from  con- 
demnation in  tho  committee  of  15  by  ono  vote, 
and  that  vote  his  own.  Saved  by  one  vote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  there  underwent 
condemnation  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment. Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  from 
serving  longer  upon  it.  Got  back  into  tho 
grand  committee,  it  was  superseded  in  toto  by 
an  entire  new  iddres'",  not  to  the  slave  States 
but  to  tho  peonle  li  the  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  tlieir  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.  Thai,  address  was  reported  to  an  ad 
joumed  meeting  of  the  members;  and  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  having  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  the  original  manifesto  of  Mr 
Calhoun  was  adopted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  process,  and  defeated 
half  tho  time,  and  only  sacceeding  when  the 
meeting  had  become  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
his  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
gbtilng  his  inflammatory  composition  before  tht 
public  as  the  voice  of  the  Southern  members 
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Hut  CT*'n  then  not  bh  he  flr^t  <\rvyv  it  up.  In 
Cli<>  primitive  firaft  tlie  intrrMhiHory  daiixo  ««• 
fprted  I  hut  the  prewnt  wnrnpn  of  the  North 
u|)on  thr>  South  were  eqiml  to  thowi  which  pro- 
ihired  tlic  reparation  vf  these  Stiiten,  when 
colonies,  from  the  liritish  empire:  thnt  clniiw 
wnn  Koftened  down,  and  pencrn'izcd  in  the 
ninendcd  and  adopted  nmnifvKto  into  the  aflxer- 
tion  of  a  diin^crouM  conflict  l)etween  the  two 
»^cctioni4  of  tlic  Union,  and  tlio  perpetration  of 
cncroaclinientH  and  npRreRsionn  upon  the  ulave 
States  wliirh  tlieir  nafety  would  no  lon(teralhiw 
tliein  to  8tand,  and  for  wliich  a  euro  mUHt  ho 
found.  In  tho  ori(;innl  it  stood  thu« :  "  Not 
ercepthtfr  the  declaration  which  separnted  you 
and  the  Vnitud  Colnnieit  from  the  parent  cottn- 
try.  That  incolred.  your  independence ;  but 
thin  your  all,  not  excepting  your  safety.''^  As 
aoftcnod  it  ran  thus : 

"  We,  whose  names  nro  hereunto  annexed, 
address  you  in  the  dischorge  of  wliat  we  helieve 
to  he  a  solemn  duty  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject ever  presented  for  your  considurotion.  Wo 
allude  to  tho  conflict  between  tho  two  great 
sections  of  tlic  Union,  growing  out  of  a  dilFerence 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  two  races,  the  Euro- 
]iean  and  African,  which  inhabit  tho  Southern 
Kection,  and  tho  acts  of  aggression  and  en- 
croachment to  which  it  has  led.  Tho  conflict 
commenced  not  long  after  tho  acknowledgment 
of  our  Independence,  and  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  hos  arrayed  tho  great  iKxly  of 
the  North  against  tho  South  on  this  most  vital 
subject.  In  the  progress  of  this  conflict,  ag- 
gression has  followed  aggression,  and  encroach- 
ment encroachment,  until  they  nave  reached  a 
point  when  a  regard  for  peace  and  safety  will 
not  permit  us  to  remain  longer  silent.  Tho  ob- 
ject of  this  address  is  to  give  you  a  clear,  cor- 
rect, but  brief  account  of  the  whole  series  of  ag- 
gression and  encroachments  on  your  rights,  with 
a  statement  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  ex- 
pose you.  Our  object  in  making  it,  is  not  to 
cause  excitement,  but  to  put  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  a  full  and  just  conception  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  which  threatens  great  danger  to  you 
and  the  whole  body  politic.  Wo  act  on  the  im- 
pression, that  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
a  true  conception  of  tho  actual  character  and 
state  of  a  disease  is  indispensable  to  effecting  a 
cure." 

The  manifesto  was  modelled  Jipon  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  tho  United 
States;  and,  by  its  authors,  was  soon  salutid  r/ 
the  second  Declaration  of  Independence.  After 
the  motive  clause,  showing  the  inducements  to  the 


art,  followed  a  long  list  of  grii  .  .  >r  .  an  formida- 
l)lo  in  niimlxT  ax  tho«c  which  had  im|>ell(«l  the 
Kcparation  from  flnnt  llritnin,  but  n  <  f^-ivolon* 
and  imaginary  in  suliHtance,  that  no  one  could 
n'|¥'iitthem  now  without  refournc  to  tho  paper. 
Strange  to  see,  they  have  U'come  more  remark- 
nhlefor  what  they  omitted  than  contained.  That 
.Missouri  oinpromise,  since  become  an  outn^c 
which  the  constitution  and  the  riave  States coidd 
no  loHgerendure, was  then  agoodthing,of  whi<h 
the  Hla\e  St  ilcs  wished  moro,  and  cloimed  its  ex- 
tension to  the  I'acirtc  Ocean.  Tho  Wilmot  pnw 
viso  which  had  been  the  exasperation  of  the 
slav.'  States  for  throe  years,  was  skipp^  J  over,  the 
great  misforttme  having  happened  to  tho  South 
which  had  been  deprecated  in  tho  letter  to  tho 
Alabama  memlicr  of  tho  General  Assembly  :  it 
had  been  defeated  !  and  for  tho  express  purpose 
of  tiiking  a  handle  of  agitation  out  of  tho  hands 
of  tho  enemies  of  the  Union :  but  without  benefit 
as  others  were  seized  upon  immediately,  and  the 
slavery  ctmtcntion  raged  more  furiously  thnn 
ever.  Hut  past,  or  present,  "encroachments 
and  aggressions"  M'cre  too  light  and  apocryphal 
to  rouse  a  nation.  Something  more  stirring 
was  wanted  ;  and  for  that  purpose.  Time, 
and  Imagination — tho  Future,  and  Invention — 
were  to  be  placed  in  requisition.  Tho  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  States — the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  all  over  the  South — the  conflict  between 
tho  white  and  the  block  races — tho  prostration 
of  the  white  race,  as  in  San  Domingo:  the 
whites  tho  slaves  of  the  blacks :  such  were  the 
f\ituro  terrors  and  horrors  to  bo  visited  upon 
the  slave  States  if  not  arrested  by  an  instant 
and  adequate  remedy.  Some  passages  from 
this  conglomeration  of  invented  horrors  will 
show  tho  furious  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the 
large  calculation  which  ho  made  upon  the  gul- 
libility of  the  South  when  a  slavery  alarm  was 
to  be  propagated : 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  c«se,  it  would  be  to 
insult  you  to  suppose  you  could  hesitate.  To 
destroy  the  existing  relation  between  the  free 
and  servile  races  at  the  South  would  lead  tu 
consequences  unparalleled  in  history.  They 
cannot  be  sejiaratcd,  and  cannot  live  together  in 
peace  or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
except  in  their  present  relation.  Under  any 
other,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  and  desolation 
'vould  overspread  the  whole  South.  The  ex 
ample  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  blighting 
as  emancipation  has  proved  to  them,  furnishes  a 
very  faint  picture  of  tlie  calamities  it  would 
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brine  •*"  '''«'  ^""''i-  The  rirrimmtaiwH  iin<U<r  j 
\\hi<-h  it  wiiiiM  tnki>  (iImv  witli  im  wouM  Ixmd-  i 
lirily  (lillVroiit  fnmi  tlios««  wliirh  toilc  pliuo 
with  tlu'in,  mill  cnlculatcil  to  Iriul  to  far  iiiori' 
iliMctriiu.^  ri'Hult!^.  Tlui"'.  tho  (rovfrnincnt  of 
llic  |iiin*nl  country  niinnciiiiiiofl  hIiimm  in  h«r 
(■<i|oninl  poniH's^ionH — a  (;ov(  rniiu'nt  ri<')i  Hn<l 
powt'rful,  nn>l  iictimtv't  ^>y  vicWH  of  j«)liry  (iium- 
liiki'n  OH  tlicv  tiirnnl  out  to  Ik)  rntliir  thiiii 
fiinaticiHtn.  It  v/nH,  lK'>>iilfH,  tlis|ios(Ml  to  tct 
jimtly  townnls  llio  ownirH,  i-von  in  thi*  nrt  of 
cinancipatinj;  tluir  kIiivcs,  iiikI  to  protccl  nn<l 
foBrtr  thiin  nftiTwanlB.  It  accordinjjly  appn)- 
Iirintc'd  m-orly  §1(M),000,0()()  nn  a  coni|K'Hnntion 
to  tlicm  for  thi'ir  1(>r«o«  undiT  the  act,  wliich 
Hiini,  although  it  turned  out  to  Ih>  far  Hhort  of 
tliu  oniuunl,  wtm  thouyilit  nt  that  tiniu  to  l>o 
hlwral.  Hincu  the  vniancipation  it  has  h<'|it  up 
a  Hufllclent  military  and  naval  force  to  ki>(>|)  the 
blacks  in  awo,  and  a  nunit)cr  of  niagiMtratos,  and 
constables,  and  other  civil  ofllcers,  to  keep  order 
in  the  towns  and  jjlantations,  and  eiiforeo  re- 
Kpcct  to  their  former  owners.  It  can  only  Ix) 
ctrectcd  by  the  prostration  of  the  white  race ; 
and  that  would  necessarily  engender  the  bitter- 
est feolinps  of  hastility  between  them  and  the 
North.  Hut  the  reverse  would  bo  the  case  be- 
tween the  blacks  of  the  South  and  the  f)eople 
of  the  North.  Owing  their  emancipotion  to 
them,  they  would  refjard  them  as  friends, 
piardians,  ond  patrons,  and  centre,  according;!}', 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.  The  people  of  the 
North  would  not  fail  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
for  them,  instead  of  the  whites.  Under  the  In- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanati- 
cism and  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
emancipotion.  CAnother  step  would  be  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  social  equality 
with  their  former  owners,  by  pivinp;  them  the 
right  of  voting  o.^\  holding  public  ofllccs  under 
the  federal  gover.iment.  But  when  once  raised 
to  an  equality,  they  would  become  the  fast  po- 
litical associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions,  and  by  this  political 
union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  subjection.  The  blacks, 
»nd  the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with 
them,  wouUr  bccoinp  the  principal  recipients  of 
fedet^l  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, bo  raised  above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  the  political  and  social  scale^  A\'e 
would,  in  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them 
— a  degradation  greater  than  has  ever  yet  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and 
one  from  which  we  could  not  escape,  should 
emancipation  take  place  (which  it  certainly  will 
if  not  prevented),  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our 
country  to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty, 
misery  and  wretchedness." 

Emancipation,  with  all  these    accumulated 
horrors,  is  here  held  to  be  certain.  "  if  not  pre- 


vented : "  rertftin.  fo  fnr  ■<«  it  iltju-iidi'd  ni>«>n  the 
fr«i'  SinttK.  wliirli  wi  f  rapiilly  lN«i>miii|f  the 
m^ority  ;  and  only  to  U>  pnvcntid  by  the  •lft\i< 
States  theinw'Ivei.  Now,  thi>«  rcrtain  enianri- 
pation  of  ^I.'ivc-t  in  the  ."-tnti'x,  wn*  n  imre  ami 
oiinple  invention  of  Mr.  ('ulliotiii,  not  only  with- 
out I'videneo,  but  ngainnt  evidenre— «'oiiimdi(t« 
ed  by  every  «|iicic!i  of  hunian  B''!ion,  ni/iitivt. 
and  pooi'ive,  before  nnd  >iiiiee.  F'ar  from  at- 
fnckin;?  slaviry  in  the  Statcn,  the  free  States 
have  co-oiH'nitfd  to  extml  the  ana  of  nlnvery 
within  stii'h  Slates;  wiliie/'s  the  coiitiiiiicd  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  whieli  have  i»t  larp-ly 
increa.-ied  the  availubli?  ni|pnrity  of  the  kIuvo 
States.  So  .'ar  from  niiiking  war  u|)<in  sla\e 
States,  several  siieh  Slates  have  been  added  to 
the  I'ni'in.  a^TcxiiHainl  l'"loriil:i, by  the  eo-ojKTa- 
tion  if  free  Stat  ■«.  Far  from  iia>sing  any  law 
to  enuuieipate  slaves  in  the  Slates  no  t'ongri'ss 
has  ever  exi>ted  that  has  seen  a  niai.  that  would 
make  siu-h  a  motion  in  tiie  House  ;  or,  if  made, 
would  not  bo  as  lumniuiously  rcjeited  by  one 
side  of  the  House  as  the  ithi-r — as  if  the  unani- 
mity Ai'ould  not  be  the  same  whether  the  whole 
North  went  out,  and  let  the  Soulh  vote  alone  ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  out. and  lit  the  North 
alone  vote.  Yet,  this  incendiary  cry  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  States  has  become  the  staple 
of  all  Bubseqiient  agitators.  Every  little  agita- 
tor now  jumps  upon  it — jumps  into  a  State  the 
moment  a  free  territory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
jieats  all  the  alarming  stuff  invented  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  ;  and  as  much  more  as  his  own  inven- 
tion can  adil  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  afflx  the  brand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiary inventions.  Slave  State  Pre.sidents  are 
continually  elected  by  free  State  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instead  of  sinking,  aa 
it  would  if  there  was  any  re  I  danger,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  . 
height  the  double  of  what  it  was  before  the 
alarming  story  of  emancipation  had  be}:un. 

Assuming  this  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  States  to  be  certain  and  inevitable,  with  all 
its  dreadful  consequences,  unless  prevented  by 
the  slave  States,  the  manifesto  goes  on  seriously 
to  bring  the  means  of  prevention  most  closely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  slave  States — to  urge 
their  unity  and  concert  of  action  on  the  slavery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
labors,  before  which  -all  other  subjects  are  to 
give  way — to  take  the  attitude  of  self-defencej 
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mid,  bnivinj;  nil  coiiscciuciics,  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  other  side.     Thu8  : 

"  With  such  •»  prospect  l)i'f  )re  us,  the  pravest 
and  iiioNt  so!  r  i  (|iiest  ion  that  ever  claimed  tiie 
attention  of  u  jieojile  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  <lonc  to  prevent  it? 
It  is  a  qnestiiin  be]o;;p:;np  to  you  to  decide.  All 
we  propose  is  to  pivj  3'oii  our  opinion.  We, 
tlien,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable st(p,  wiJiout  which  nothing  tan  be 
done,  and  with  which  every  thing  may  i,",  is  to 
be  nnited  aiTioiig  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  nnion  and 
concert  in  relerence  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Uninn,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  present  jierilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  it  above  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subordinate  not,  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  pttsirvation  of  paity  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  success.  As  high  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  tiiese,  we  liold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  qucr-tions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness,  .  Until  they  arc  so  hold  by  the 
South,  the  North  will  not  believe  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroachments, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  tho  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  them  that  you  are,  you  must  prove 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions 
subordinate  to  it.     If  you  become  united,  and 

()rove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
)rought  to  a  jjause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
Fcqnences ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
policy  that  may  quietly  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conllict  between  the  two  sections.  If 
it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  immovably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving your  all — your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.  As  tho  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.    Your 


assailants,  and  not  you,  would  bo  resjwnsible  for 
consequenci's,  Kntertaining  these  opinions,  wo 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  Ix'  united,  and  for  that 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Ueyond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  bo  jiroper  to  go  at 
present." 

Tho  primitive  draft  of  the  manitcoio  uiui 
further,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done;  opinions 
and  counsels  are  as  far  as  the  signerfi  thought 
it  proper  to  go  then.  But  somethirg  further 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  Southern  convention  to  dissolve  tho  Union, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heatt  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  tho  assembling  of  a  "Southern 
Congress,"  to  put  the  machinery  of  tho  "  Unite.i 
States  South  "  into  operation :  but  of  this  here 
after.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position of  motives  OS  in  its  enumeration  of 
('grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  tho  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slave-holding  members  who  concurred  in  it. 
The  signers  were  the  following : 

•'  Messrs.  Atchison  of  ^Missouri ;  Hunter  and 
JIason  of  Virginia ;  Calhoun  and  Butler  of  South 
Carolina ;  Downs  of  Louisiana ;  Footc  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi ;  Fitzpatrick  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Borland  and  Sebastian  of  Arkansas ; 
Westcott  and  Yuleo  of  Florida ;  Atkinson,  Bay- 
Icy.  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade,  It.  A.  Thompson  of  Virginia ;  Daniel, 
Venabic  of  North  Carolina;  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhctt,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  South  Carolina ; 
Wallace,  Iverson,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia;  Bow- 
dor,  Goyle,  Harris  of  Alabama ;  Featherston,  I. 
Thompson  of  Mississippi ;  La  Sere,  Morse  of 
Louisiana ;  R.  W,  Johnson  of  Arkansas ;  Sun- 
ton  of  Kentucky."  , 
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CHAPTER   CLXXXIV. 

INAUOUKATION  OP  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR: 
CABINET. 


II 13 


On  the  4th  of  March  the  new  President  was  in- 
augurated with  the  customary  formalities,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
He  delivered  an  address,  as  use  and  propriety 
required,  commendably  brief,  and  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles.  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  Vice-President  elect,  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  neat  and  suitable  address  on  taking  the  chair. 
Assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  tho  Scnato 
received  and  confirmed  the  several  nominations 
for  the  cabinet.  They  w  ere :  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  George  AY.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Secretary  at  War;  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department — a  new  department 
created  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress  ; 
Joi-ob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Postmaster 
General ;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Attorney  General.  The  whole  cabinet  were,  of 
sourse,  of  the  whig  party. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OF  EX  PRESIDENT  POLK. 

Hr  dic<l  at  Nashville,  T<>nne.«sco,  soon  after  he 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency.  He  was 
<\n  exemplary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his  deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life, 
aiming  at  the  good  of  his  country  always.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  brouglit  into 
the  presidency  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evils  of  which  became  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  the  sole  caiiso 
of  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  ailniinistra- 
tion.  He  was  the  first  President  put  uj)on  the 
people  without  their  previous  indication — the 
first  instance  in  which  a  convention  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  presidency  accord- 
inn;  to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  scheme  of  these 
intriguers  required  the  exclusion  of  all  inde- 
{)endcnt  and  disinterested  men  from  his  councils 
and  confidence — a  thing  easily  effected  by  repre- 
senting all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  them- 
selves as  his  exclusive  friend.*!.  Hence  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Globe  newspaper  from  the  organship 
of  the  administration,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  by  intrigue  and 
selfishness.  All  the  faults  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  faults  of  his  cabinet:  all  its 
merits  were  his  own,  in  defiance  of  them.  Even 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
interest  by  which  the  Globe  was  set  aside  be 
forv  the  cabinet  was  formed,  was  the  work  of 
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men  who  were  to  be  of  the  cabinet.  His  own 
will  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position,  yet 
tie  became  firm  and  absolute  where  his  judg- 
ment was  convinced  and  patriotism  required 
decision.  Of  this  he  gave  signal  proof  in  over- 
ruling his  whole  cabinet  in  their  resolve  for  the 
sedentary  line  in  Mexico,  and  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vigorous  p<jlicy  which  carried  the 
American  arms  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
qiicred  a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  falling  back  upon 
the  line  of  49°  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  while  his  cabinet, 
intimidated  by  theh*  own  newspapers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
up,  were  publicly  adhering  to  the  line  of  54°  40', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  perils  of  that  forlorn  position. 
The  Mexican  w  ar,  under  the  impulse  of  specu- 
lators, and  upon  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  blot  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
part  of  his  cabinet,  int->  which  he  entered  with 
n  full  belief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  be  success- 
ful, and  the  wai'  finished  in  "  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days ; "  ond  without  firing  an- 
other gun  after  it  should  be  declared.  He  was 
sincerely  a  friend  to  the  Union,  and  against 
whatever  would  endanger  it,  especially  that  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him ;  and  also 
against  tlie  provisional  line  which  was  to  covei* 
Monterey  and  Guaymas,  when  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  object  of  that  line.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Ne>f  Mexico  and  California  were 
the  distinguishing  events  of  his  administration 
— fruits  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  which 
would  have  come  to  the  United  States  without 
that  war  if  the  President  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  cabinet  free  from  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
«nd  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

TIIIUTV-riRST  CONOr.KSS  :    FinST  SKPSION:   LIST 
OF  MKMBEUS:  OKOAXIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Tut:  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixty  members 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  \V.  Brad- 
bury. 

New  Hampshire. — John  P.  Hale,  Moses 
Norris,  jr. 

Massachusetts. — Daniel  Webster,  John  Da- 
vis. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  C.  Greene,  John  H. 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Truman 
Smith. 

Vermont. — Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Up- 
ham. 

New  York. — Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  William 
H.  Seward. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania. — Daniel  Sturgeon,  James 
Cooper. 

Delaware. — John  Wales,  Presley  Spruance. 

Maryland. — David  Stuart,  James  A.  Pearce. 

Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.  Mangiini, 
George  E.  Badger. 

South  Carolina.— John  C.  Calhoun,  Ar- 
thur P.  Butler. 

Georgia. — John  M.  Berrien,  William  C. 
Dawson. 

Kentucky. — Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Hemy 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Bell. 

Ohio. — Thomas  Corwin,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Louisiana. — Solomon  W.  Downs,  Pierre 
Soule. 

Indiana. — Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Whit- 
comb. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson  Davis,  Henry  S. 
Foote. 

Illinois. — Stephen  A.  Douglass,  James 
Shields. 

Alabama. — Jeremiah  Clemens,  William  R. 
King. 

Missouri. — Thomas  II.  Benton,  David  R. 
Atchison. 

Akkansas. — William  R.  Sebastian,  SoIjd 
Borland. 

Florida. — David  L.  Yulee,  Jackson  Morton. 

Michigan, — Lewis  Cass,  Alpheus  Felch. 

Texas. — Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Sam  Houston. 

V,''iscoNsiN. — Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker 

Iowa. — Gqorga  W.  Jones,  Augustus  C.  Dodge. 
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In  this  list  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  AVebster,  and  "Mr. 
Calhotm,  all  of  whom,  commencing  their  con- 
gressional career  nearly  a  pencration  before, 
and  after  several  retirinps,  had  met  again,  and 
towards  the  close  of  their  eventful  lives,  upon 
this  elevated  theatre  of  their  long  and  brilliant 
labors.  The  House,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  was  thus  composed : 

Maine. — Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Ger- 
ry, Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  I.ittlefield, 
John  Otis,  Cullen  Sawtellc,  Charles  Stetson. 

New  Hampshire. — Harry  Hibbard,  Charles 
H.  Peaslee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vermont. — ^William  Ilebard,  "William  Hen- 
ry, James  Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts. — Charles  Allen,  George  Ash- 
mun,  James  H.  Duncan,  Orin  Fowler,  Joseph 
(Jrinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Mann,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel  Webster. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  George 
G.  King. 

Connecticut. — ^Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B. 
Butler,  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  Lorcn  P.  Wal- 
do, 

New  York. — Henry  P.  Alexander,  George 
R.  Andrews,  Henry  Bennett,  David  A.  Bokee, 
George  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Bur- 
rows. Charles  E.  Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger, 
William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D,  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John 
A.  King,  Preston  King,  Orsamus  B.  Matteson, 
Thomas  McKissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phil- 
lips Phoenix,  Harvey  Putnam,  Gideon  Rey- 
^  Holds,  Elijah  Risley,   Robert  L.  Rose,  David 

r^'"^  "  Rumsey,  jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  Abraham  M. 
ScheiTLcrhom,  John  Ij.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  II. 
'ii'v.  '(.Silvester,  Elbridge  G.  §^ulding,  John  R.  Thur- 
H^'^ivkUjuaOK^Valtcr  Underbill,  Ifiram  Walden,  Hugh 

New  Jersey. — Andrew  K.  Hay,  James  G, 
King,  William  A.  Newell,  John  Van  Dyke, 
Isaac  Wildrick. 

Pennsylvania. — Chester  Bailer,  Samuel  Cnl 
vin,  Joseph  Casey,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse 
C.  Dickey,  Milo  M.  Dimmick,  John  Frccdlev, 
Alfred  Gilmore,  Moses  Hampton,  John  W. 
Howe,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Job  Mann,  James  X. 
McLanahan,  Henry  D.  Moore,  Henry  Nes,  An- 
drew J.  Ogle,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  R. 
Reed,  John  Robbins,  jr.,  Thomas  Ros.s,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thomp- 
son, David  Wilmot. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — Richard  I.  Bowie,  Alexander 
Evans,  William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Ham- 
mond, Jrfhn  B,  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. 

Virginia. — Thomas  H.  Averett,  Thomas  II. 
Bayly,  James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
Ilenrj'  A.  Edmundson,  Thomas  S.  H.iymond, 
Ale.vandcr  R.  Iloliad.ay,  James  McDowell, 
Fsyette  MeMuUen,  Richard  K.  Miade,  John  S, 


Milison,  Jeremiah  Morton.  Riclmrd  Pjirkcr, 
PanluR  Powell.  Janus  .\.  Sifidon. 

North  Cahomna. — \Villinm  .'<.  Ashe,  Jtv 
seph  P,  CuMwill,  Tlminiw  I,.  ('hni:nmn.  Joiiu 
II,  J.  Diinitl,  K'liiiun'l  IM.diy,  Havicl  OulI:\w, 
Aiigtistine  IF,  Sh(iii)enl.  Kdward  .'^t.inly,  .\l)r!".- 
hain  W.  Vennbii'. 

SoiTH  Cakomna. —  Anni-tcnd  Riirt.  William 
F.  Colc(K'k,  Isiuic-  E,  Holmes.  .John  .M(C,>uci'n, 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wull.ice,  Josiph  A. 
Woodward, 

Georiii A,— llowell  C(-bb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett, 
Hugh  A,  Hunilson,  Tlioiiias  Itiitler  King,  Allen 
F.  Owen.  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Robert 
Tooiub.'i,  Mar.-ihiill  .1.  WelllK)rn, 

Ai. MiAMA, — Albert  J,   Alston,  Franklin  W' 
Bowdon.  Williainsdu  R,  W,  Cobb,  Sampsim  W 
Harri.s,   Henry   \\ .   Hilliurd,   David   Hubbard, 
Samuel  W,  Ingi', 

Mississu'i'i, — Albert  G,  Brown,  Wiiilicld  S. 
Feathcrston,  William  McWillie,  .Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

Loc-mana, — Ch.irlcs  JL  Conrad,  .Tobn  H 
Ilarmanson,  Emile  La  :>dre,  I  -juic  E,  Morse. 

Ohio. — Josejjh  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
David  Iv.  Carter,  Moses  B,  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
well,  David  T,  Disney,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R.  (lidding,;,  Moses  Iloagland,  William  F,  Hun- 
ter, John  K.  Miller,  Jonathaiil).  Morris,  Kdson 
B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  [S^seph  M.  Root, 
Robert  C.  Schcnck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Samuel  F,  Vinton,  William  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, Amos  E.  Wood. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Daniel  Breck,  Geo 

A.  Caldwell,  James  L.  Johnson,  Ilinnplirey 
Marshall,  John  C.  Mason,  Finis  E.  McLean, 
Cliavles  S.  Morehead,  Richiird  II.  Stanton,  John 

B.  Thompson. 

Tf.nnv:  -■■.i;. — Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Ewing,  ''  vditli  P,  Gentry,  Isliain  G,  Harris, 
Andrew  .Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Jol.n  H. 
Savage,  ]•  roderick  P.  Stanton,  Jas.  H.  Th()nia.s, 
Albeit  G.  Wat  kins,  Christopher  H,  Williams. 

Ixwana, — Niitliuniel  Albertson,  William  J. 

Brown,  Cyrus  L,  Dunham.,  Graham  N.  Fitch, 

I  ■>'■';  lis  A.  (lorm.in,  Andrew  .1.  Harlan,  George 

W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Edwa,('  Vv. 

McGaughey,  John  L.  Robinson. 

Illinois. -Edward  D.  E.iker,  William  If. 
Bissell,  Thoma.H  L.  ITarrJ.s,  John  A.  MiClei- 
uand,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Wentwortli. 
Timothy  R.  Young. 

Missouri. — AVilliam  V.  N.  Bay  James  15. 
Bowlin,  James  S.  Green,  AVillard  P.  Hall,  John 
S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas,     Robert  ':7.  Johnson. 

Michigan, — Kinsley  S,  Bingham,  Alexander 
W.  Buel,  William  Sprague. 

Florida, — E.  Cairington  Cabell. 

Texas. — Volney  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kauf- 
man. 

Iowa, — Shepherd  Leffler,  AVilliam  Thompson. 

AViscoNsiN. — Orsamus  Cole,  James  D,  Doty, 
Charles  Durkee. 
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Delegates  from  Territories, 

Oreoon. — S.  R.  Thurston. 
Minnesota. — Henry  S.  Siblej'. 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  the  first  busincfls 
of  a  new  Conp-ess,  and  the  election  which  de- 
cided the  political  character  of  the  Ilouee  while 
l>artic3  divided  on  political  principles.  Candi- 
dates from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  commencement  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
very question  mingled  with  the  election,  and 
guvc  it  its  controlling  character.  Mr.  Robert 
Wint.irop,  of  Ma-ssachusetts  (whig),  and  Mr. 
C.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia  (democratic),  were 
fin  nspcctive  candidates;  and  in  the  vain 
strugglo-  to  give  either  a  majority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasted,  and  above 
sixty  ballotings  exhaustef'.  Deeming  the  strug- 
gle useless,  resort  was  had  to  the  plurality  rule, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  receiving  102  votes  to  the  99 
for  Mr.  Winthrop — about  twenty  votes  being 
thrown  away — he  was  declared  elected,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteously  by  his  competi- 
tor, Mr.  AMnthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  his  death  durinp;  the 
session,  Richard  M.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

FIEST  AND  ONLY  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF   PRESI- 
DENT TAYLOK. 

This  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Presidents,  shows  that  he  comprehended  the 
difBculties  of  his  position,  and  was  determined 
to  grapple  with  them— that  be  saw  where  lay 
the  dangers  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  and  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  view — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  apply  the  remedies  which  their  cure 
demanded.  The  first  and  the  last  paragraphs  of 
his  message  looked  to  this  danger,  and  while 
the  first  showed  his  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union,  the  latter  admitted  the  dangers 
to  it,  and  averred  his  own  determination  to 
stand  by  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  obligations 
and  powers.    It  was  in  these  words : 


"  But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
should  be  habitually  fostered  in  everj*  Ameri- 
can heart.  For  more  than  half  a  conturv. 
during  which  kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen, 
this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The  patriots* 
who  formed  it  have  long  since  descended  to  tlie 
grave ;  yet  still  it  remains  the  proudest  monu- 
ment to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  aflcc- 
tion  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment  it:f 
dissolution  would  be  the  greatesUof  calamities, 
and  to  avert  that  should  bo  the  study  of  everv 
American.  Upon  its  preservation  must  dapend 
our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  countless  gen- 
erations to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it,  and  maintain  it 
in  its  integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions imjjosed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  nic 
by  the  constitution." 

This  paiagraph  has  the  appearance  where  it 
occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  tlie  message  aftir 
it  had  been  written :  and  such  it  was.  It  was 
added  in  consequence  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  mes- 
sage aboat  the  point  to  which  it  relat-^s.  The 
two  paragraphs  were  then  added — the  one  near 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  these  passages 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  speech,  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  contained  those 
memorable  words,  so  much  noted  at  the  time ; 

'' It  (the  Union)  cannot,  then,  be  saved  hi/ 
eulogies  on  it,  howecer  splendid  or  nuinerom: 
The  cry  of  '  Union,  Union,  the  gloriom 
Union  ! '  can  no  more  'prevent  disunion  than 
the  cry  of  '  Health,  Health,  glorious  Health ! ' 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  save  a  patient 
/••j»i  dying  that  is  lying  dangerously  ill." 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  difficulties 
before  him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  required.  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah  had  been  left  without  governments : 
Texas  was  asserting  a  claim  to  one  half  of  New 
Mexico — a  province  settled  two  hundred  years 
before  Texian  independence,  and  to  which  no 
Texian  invader  ever  wtut  except  to  be  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man.  Each  of  the.se  presented 
a  question  to  be  settled,  in  which  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  slavery  agitation  rendered  settle- 
ment diflicult  and  embarrassing.  President 
Taylor  frankly  and  firmly  presented  his  remedy 
for  each  one.  California,  having  the  requisite 
population  for  a  State,  and  having  formed  her 
constitution,  and  prepared  herself  for  admission 
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int«  the  Union,  was  farorably  reconimonflpfl  for 
;hat  puriwse  to  Congress  : 

''  N'o  civil  government  hcving  Ixcn  provided 
by  Congress  for  C*lifomia,  the  jM'oplo  of  that 
territory,  impelled  by  the  ncccssitii's  of  thoir 
political  condition,  recently  met  in  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
State  gov<  rnment,  which  the  latest  advices  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  bclipved  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  L'nion  a.s  a 
sovereign  State.  Should  such  bo  the  case,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  recommend  their  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress." 

New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  mixing  the 
slavery  question  with  their  territorial  govern- 
ments, were  recommended  to  be  left  to  ripen 
into  States,  and  then  to  settle  that  question  for 
themselves  in  their  State  constitutions — saying : 

"  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  un- 
easiness may  be  avoided,  and  confidence  and 
kind  feeling  preserved.  With  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  harmony  and  tranquillit}'  so  dear  to 
all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of 
those  exciting  topics  of  a  sectional  character 
which  have  hitherto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  repeat  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  niost  illustrious 


of  my  predecessors. 


agamst 


furnishing 


any 


gix)and  for  characterizing  parties  by  geographi' 
cal  discriminations ! '  " 

This  reference  to  Washington  was  answered 
by  Calhoun  in  the  same  speech  read  by  Mr. 
Mason,  denying  that  the  Union  could  be  savea 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  "  nothing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union  should  it  fail  to  fulfil 
the  ohjeclsfor  which  it  was  instituted:"  which 
failure  the  speech  averred — as  others  had  averred 
for  twenty  years  before :  for  secession  was  the 
off-shoot  of  nullification,  and  a  favorite  mode  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  it  was*  the  determination  of 
the  President  that  their  boundaries  should  be 
settled  by  the  political,  or  judicial  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  by  arms. 

In  all  these  recommendations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  temperate  and  firm ;  but  it 
encountered  great  opposition,  and  from  difi'erent 
quarters,  and  upon  different  grounds — from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wislied  a  general  compromise ;  from 
Mr.  Calhoun,  intent  upon  extending  slavery; 
and  holding  the  UnioD  to  be  lost  except  bj'  a 


rcmpfly  of  his  own  which  bo  anibigimuHly 
shadowed  forth — a  <iii!il  exii-utivi- — t\vr)Pnsi- 
dcnts:  one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South: 
wliirh  was  itself  disimion  if  ncconiplishcd.  (n 
his  refiTcnco  to  Wasiiinirtnti's  warning*  a!:niii!»t 
geographical  and  actional  parties,  there  was  a 
IKiinted  rebuke  to  the  daily  attempts  to  segre- 
gate tlio  .SoiKli  from  the  North,  and  to  fitrm 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opposition  of  int  rest  between  tlie  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con 
demned  such  sectionalism;  as  a  President,  lie 
would  have  countcnicted  it. 

After  our  duty  to  ourselves  the  PrcsidentepoI.e 
of  our  duty  to  others— to  our  neighbors — and 
especially  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cid)a.  An 
inv  3ion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  had  been  atlcnipted,  and  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  energetic  proclamation, 
backed  by  a  determination  to  carry  it  into 
elect  upon  the  guilty.    The  messa  e  said : 

"  Having  been  appris?d  that  a  considerable 
number  of  adventuvei-s  were  engaged  in  fitting 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  U'lted 
States,  against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing, 
fi'om  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that 
i;  was  destined  to  invude  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
deemed  it  due  to  *^ho  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations;  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawfid  authority 
of  this  goveriunent  in  suppressing  the  expedi- 
tion and  preventing  the  invasitm.  To  this  end 
I  issued  a  prockniation,  enjoining  it  upon  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawfid  means  within  their  power.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.  So  long 
as  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April, 
1818,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  him- 
self, shall  remain  on  our  statute  book,  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  faithOiJly  to 
obey  its  injunctions." 

This  was  just  conduct,  and  just  language, 
^^orthy  of  an  upright  magistrate  of  a  Republic, 
which  should  set  a;'  •  xample  oi' justice  and 
fairness  towards  its  neighbors.  The  Spanish 
government  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  ex- 
peditions got  up  against  Cuba  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  to  enonnous  expense  in  shijiij 
and  troops  to  hold  herself  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pulse them.  Thirty  thousand  troops,  and  a 
strong  squadron,  were  constantly  kept  on  foot 
to  meet  this  danger.    A  war  establishment  wa*' 
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kept  up  in  time  of  pcaco  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
lo  protect  the  iHlaml  from  tlireatcncd  invasions. 
Oeuidcs  tite  injury  done  to  Spain  by  these  ng- 
^raTations,  and  the  enormous  cx])cnsc  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  kept  in  Cuba,  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselves  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  expeditions, 
wiiich  would  seem  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  pcoj)le,  or  the  negligence  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  several  years  that  these  expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  government 
was  long  represented  at  AVa.shington  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Drn  Luis  Calderon  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character — fi-ank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotic — whose  amiable  manners 
eii.ibled  him  to  mix  intimately  with  American 
iLoiet^'-,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
''"h  character  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
^.u  rnment  of  that  important  fact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adventurers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXVIII. 

MK.  CLAYS  PLAN  OF  COMPKOMISE. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  sot  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  close  up  once  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slavery. 
Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, as  mixing  up  incongruous  measures — mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another — tack- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derogatory  and  periloiis  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  the  question  of  her  admission 
confounded  with  the  general  slavery  agitition  in 
the  United  States — as  being  futile  and  impotent, 


aa  no  such  conglomeration  of  inconprriiitii  s 
(though  christened  a  compronii.-^e)  could  have 
any  force; — as  Ijcing  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  threatened 
secession — a  rei)etition  of  the  error  of  1833 : — 
and  itself  to  become  the  fruitful  source  of  more 
contentions  than  it  jiroposed  to  quiet,  lliri 
plan  was  to  settle  each  measure  by  iLself,  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  California,  settling 
every  thing  justly  and  fairly,  in  the  sjjirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  justice — leaving  the 
consequences  to  God  and  the  country — and 
havhig  no  compromLse  with  the  threat  of  dis- 
union. The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  of 
Mr.  Benton's  opinion,  which  wr."  understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Prnsident :  but  there 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  temperaments 
in  every  pubiic  body  that  delight  in  temporiza- 
tions,  and  dread  the  effects  of  any  firm  and 
straightforward  course ;  and  so  it  was  now,  but 
wivh  great  difficulty — Mr.  Clay  himself  only 
being  elected  by  the  i>.id  of  one  vote,  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  was  found  that  ho 
lacked  it.  The  committee  were:  Mr.  Cla}-, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright. 
Webster,  Phe'ps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs, 
Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr. 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  referred  to  them ; 
and  as  the  committee  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  mover's  object,  a  bill  was  soon 
returned  embracing  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
compromise  which  be  proposed.  The  admission 
of  California,  territorial  goveniments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
fi  fugitive  slave  law — all — all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  rejected  by  the  same 
vote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  they 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  incon- 
gruous to  admit  of  union  or  mixture.  They 
were  pimply  tied  together— called  one  measure ; 
and  .I'qui.ed  to  be  voted  on  as  such.  They 
were  not  even  bills  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate — drawn  up  by 
diflferent  members — occupying  different  places 
on  the  calendar— and  eacli  waiting  its  turn  to  be 
acted  on  separately.  Mr.  Clay  had  made  an 
ample  report  in  favor  of  his  measure,  and  fur- 
ther enforced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech:  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an- 
swered in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  from 
which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXXIX. 

EXTENSION'  OF  THE  MISHOLHI  COMIMIOMISE  LINE 
TO  THE  rAClKIC  OCEAN;  Ml!.  DAVIS,  OK  MIS- 
BISSIPl'I,  AND  MR.'CLAV:  THE  WILMOT  ri:o. 
VISO. 

In  the  resolutions  of  compromise  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clay  there  was  one  declaring  the  non-exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  territory  :-ecently  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  affirming  the  '•  inexpediency  " 
of  any  legislation  from  Congress  on  that  subject 
within  the  said  territories.  Ilis  resolution  was 
in  these  words : 

"  Iteaolved,  That  as  slavery  docs  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  in- 
troduction into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of 
the  said  territory  ;  and  that  appropriate  terri- 
torial governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  not  as- 
signed as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  re- 
striction or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery." 

This  proposition,  with  some  half-dozen  others, 
formed  the  system  of  compromise  with  which 
Jlr.  Clay  expected  to  pacify  the  slavery  ajritation 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
did  not  perceive  any  thing  of  a  compromise  iu  a 
measure  which  gave  nothing  to  the  South  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  required  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  as  the  least  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take.    Thus : 

"  But.  sir,  wc  are  called  on  to  receive  this  as 
a  measure  of  compromise !  Is  a  measure  in 
which  we  of  the  minority  aro  to  receive  noth- 
ing, a  measure  of  compromise  ?  I  look  upon  it 
as  but  a  modost  mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by 
others;  and  that  I  nray  bo  understood  upon 
this  question,  and  that  my  position  may  go  forth 
to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey 
the  sentimencs  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  less  than  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  with  the  specific  recognition  of  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  below  that  line ; 
and  that,  before  such  territories  arc  admitted 
into  the  XJnion  as  States,  slaves  may  be  taken 
there  from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  oji- 
tion  of  their  owners." 


This  was  a  man'y  (lecl.nratioti  in  favor  of  ex 
tending;  hIuvitv  into  the  new  tcrritunes,  niid  in 
the  only  w:iy  in  which  it  could  \n-  d'pne — that  ii 
to  say,  by  a*'t  of  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  iiii't  it  by 
a  declaration  eciuaily  niiinly,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  utterly  re 
fusing  to  plant  slavery  in  any  place  whiTe  it  dlil 
not  previously  exist.     He  answered : 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  pcnafm 
from  Missis^ijipi  say  that  he  re(|uirr<,  (ir.-t.  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  cotiii)ronii.--e  line  to 
the  Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satistii.Ml  wilK 
that,  but  requires,  if  F  understood  him  cornet ly. 
a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  coming  from 
a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  1  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introiluctiou  of  slavery 
where  it  had  not  before  existed,  either  south  or 
north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  1  do  from  a  slave 
State,  it  is  my  solemn,  delilieratc  and  well 
matured  determination  that  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  compel  vne  to  vote  for  the  jiositivu 
introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or  nortli 
of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and 
justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  institution  upnn  the  continent 
of  Ameriai,  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the 
posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Califijmia 
and  of  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doini; 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  d(;iii;; 
to  us.  If  the  citizens  of  those  territories  cliooso 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  wilii 
constitutions  establishing  slaverj',  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  have  to 
reproach  them,  and  notu.s,  for  forming  constitu- 
tions allowing  the  institution  of  slavery  to  exist 
among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them  ;  and  I  care  not  how  ex- 
tensively or  universally  they  arc  known." 

These  were  manly  sentimcnt.s,  courageously 
expressed,  and  taking  the  right  ground  so  nnieh 
overlooked,  or  perverted  by  others.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  extending  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  though  astronomically  tho 
same  with  that  in  Louisiana,  was  politically 
diiectly  the  opposite.  One  went  through  a  ter- 
ritory all  slave,  and  made  one-half  free ;  tho 
other  would  go  through  territory  all  free,  and 
make  one-half  slave.  Mr.  Clay  saw  this  differ- 
ence, and  acted  upon  it,  and  declared  his  senti- 
ments honestly  and  boldly ;  and  none  but  tho 
i  ignorant  or  unjust  could  reproach  him  with  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  the  line  in  the  ancient 
Louisiana,  ^vhero  the  whole  province  came  to  us 
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with  Hlavcry,  and  refusing  it  in  tho  nevr  terri- 
tories where  ail  came  to  us  frw. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  proposeii  the  re- 
newal uf  tho  Wilmot  proviso : 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  fcrvittide, 
otherwi*!  than  by  conviction  for  crime,  Rlmll 
ever  l>e  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of 
UtJih  and  New  Mexico." 

U'on  tho  adoption  of  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Doug- 
las, Felch,  Greene,  Halo,  Ilamlin,  Miller,  Nor- 
ris,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Upham,  Whitcomb, 
and  Walker— 23. 

"  Nays, — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell.  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemcn.s,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Docile  of 
Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Htmter,  Jones, 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearcc,  Pratt, 
llusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  Underwood,  Webster,  and  Yulee — 33." 
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CHAPTER   CXC. 

MP.,  CALHOUN'S  LAST  SPEECH:  DISSOLUTION  OF 
TIIK  UNION  ruOCLAIMED  UNLESS  THE  CON- 
STITUTION  WAS  AMENDED,  AND  A  DUAL 
EXECUTIVE  APPOINTED  — ONE  PllESIDENT 
FUOM  THE  SLAVE  AND  ONK  FEOM  THE  FIIEE 
STATES. 

On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Calnoan  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  written  speech,  elaborately  and 
studiously  prepared,  and  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  deliver,  or  even  to  read.  Upon  his  re- 
quest it  was  allowed  to  be  read  by  his  friend, 
Jlr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  was  found 
to  be  an  amplification  and  continuatio  •  of  the 
Southern  manifesto  of  the  preceding  year ;  and, 
like  it,  occupied  entirely  with  the  subject  of  the 
(lis.sulution  of  the  Union,  and  making  out  a  case 
to  justify  it.  The  opening  went  directly  to  the 
point,  and  presented  the  question  of  Union,  or 
disunion  with  the  formality  and  solemnity  of 
an  actual  proposition,  as  if  its  decision  was  the 
business  on  which  the  Senate  was  convened. 
It  opened  thus : 

"  I  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  t'mcly  and  efibctive 


meanure,  end  in  distmion.  Entertaining  thin 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  ciideav- 
orcd  to  call  the  attention  of  each  of  the  twc 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt 
some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster, 
but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attem]it 
to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  tlut 
Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced 
upon  you  the  greatest  and  tho  gravest  question 
that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideration : 
How  can  the  Union  bo  preserved  1 " 

Professing  to  proceed  like  a  physician  who 
must  find  out  the  caiisc  of  a  disease  before  ho 
can  apply  a  remedy,  tho  speech  went  on  to  dis- 
cover tho  reasons  which  now  rendered  disunion 
inevitable,  unless  n,n  adequate  remedy  to  prevent 
it  shoo'id  bo  administered.  The  first  of  these 
causes  was  tho  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  was  adopted  before  the  constitution  was 
formofi,  and  had  its  origin  from  tho  South,  and 
the  unanimous  support  of  that  section.  The 
second  ^  .as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  South,  tho  unanimous 
support  of  the  Southern  senators,  tho  majority 
of  the  Southern  representatives,  tho  unanimous 
support  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  of  which  Mr. 
Calhcun  was  a  member ;  and  his  own  approba- 
tion of  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  long 
continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  was 
another  cause  of  disunion,  dating  the  agitation 
from  the  year  1835 — which  was  correct;  for  in 
that  year  he  took  it  up  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
the  abolitionists  That  they  wanted,  and  could 
not  otherwise  acquire — an  antagonist  to  cope 
w'th,  an  elevated  theatre  for  the  strife,  and  a 
nati  Dual  auditory  to  applaud  or  censure.  Before 
that  time  ho  said,  and  truly,  the  agitation  was 
insignificant ;  since  then  it  had  become  great ; 
and  (he  might  have  added),  that  senators  North 
and  South  told  him  that  w^ould  bo  the  case 
when  he  entered  upon  the  business  in  1835. 
Repeal  of  the  slave  sojournment  laws  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  referred  to,  and 
with  reason,  except  that  these  repeals  did  not 
take  place  until  after  his  own  conduct  in  the 
Senate  had  made  the  slavery  agitation  national, 
and  given  distinction  and  importance  to  tho 
abolitionists.  The  progressive  increase  of  th« 
two  classes  of  States,  rapid  in  one,  slow  in  the 
other,  was  adverted  to  as  leading  to  disunion  by 
destroying,  what  he  called,  the  equilibrium  of 
tho  States — as  if  that  difference  of  progress  war 
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not  mainly  in  the  nature  of  thinjfs,  reFnltinp 
Crom  climnte  ami  noil ;  and  in  some  <U'(rtv«  po- 
litica.,  resulting  from  the  slavery  itwlf  which  he 
was  80  anxiouB  to  exteml.  The  preservation  of 
thin  cquilihrinm  was  to  he  effrctod  hy  acquiring 
.Southern  territory  and  ofioninp  it  to  .slavery. 
The  eqxuiHly  of  the  States  was  held  to  be  indis- 
|)ensablc  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  equality  was  to  ho  maintained  l)y  admit- 
ting slavery  to  bo  carried  into  all  the  territories 
— even  Oregon — eqinvocally  iirodicited  on  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  carry  their  "  prnpnty  " 
with  them  to  these  territories.  The  phrase 
was  an  equivocation,  and  ha.s  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  phrase.  Every  citi- 
zen can  carry  his  property  now  wherever  ho 
goes,  only  he  cannot  carry  the  State  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property,  and  for  want  of 
\vhich  it  ceases  to  bo  so  when  he  gets  to  his 
now  residence.  Tho  Now  Englander  can  carrj' 
his  bank  along  with  him,  and  all  the  money  it 
contains,  to  one  of  the  new  territories ;  but  he 
cannot  carry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  property  he  had  in  New 
England.  All  this  complaint  about  inequality 
in  a  slave-holder  in  not  being  allowed  to  carry 
his  "  property  "  with  him  to  a  territory,  stript 
of  the  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  is  nothing  but 
a  complaint  that  he  cannot  carry  the  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  there 
is  no  inequality  between  the  States.  They  aie 
all  equal  in  the  total  inability  of  their  citizens 
to  carry  the  State  laws  with  them.  The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  speech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  process  i(  disruption  was  then  going 
on  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  and  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  proposed — not 
by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  pla.n,  nor  hy  P'-'^'' 
dent's  plan,  nor  by  the  cry  oi  *  Union,  Union, 
Glorious  Union  I "    The  speech  continues : 

"  Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in 
favor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  1836,  when  it  first  commenced,  while 
all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  decisive 
is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agita- 
tion, before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which 
t  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — 
.s  consuMmatcd  ?  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that 
J"  Bcmething  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
It.  ihe  South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
abolition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  aa  events  are 
now  moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to 
B^cede  to  dissolve  the  Union." 


The  dpoorh  goe*  on  to  nny  that  the  Union 
could  not  l>e  dissolved  at  a  single  IjIow:  ii 
woulil  require  m.iny,  and  Buccevsivo  blows,  to 
snap  \u  <    rds  asunder: 

'"It  is*  gnat  mistake  to  KiiiijH.iie  that  dis- 
union can  In-  ell'eeted  l>y  a  .siiitrie  hUiw.  Tlio 
cords  w  hw  h  bind  these  States  t<i;ri  ihcr  in  one 
common  I  nicm  are  fur  too  nuinemus  and  power- 
fid  for  that.  Disunion  must  I*  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  procehs,  and 
successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  un- 
til the  whole  fahrie  fulls  asunder.  Already  llio 
ngitttti..?'  of  the  slariry  question  has  snujijjed 
some  of  the  nn-t  important,  and  has  greatly 
weakened  all  tlio  ollurs,  ns  I  shall  proceed  to 
show." 

The  speech  goes  on  to  show  that  cords  have 
already  been  snapt,  and  others  weakened ; 

"The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  am 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  cliuracler.  Sopie 
uro  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  ;  some  polit-x'nl ; 
others  social.  Some  appertain  to  the  'jcnctit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  otliers  to  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  obligation. 

"  The  strongest  of  those  of  n  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  tliu  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  w  hich 
originally  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All  these 
denominations,  with  the  exception,  i)eihaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  our  political  institutions ;  be- 
ginning with  .'^mailer  meetings  correspondent 
with  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  as- 
semblage, corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the 
principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  from  all  parts  of  the 
I'Jnion  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their 
common  concerns.  It  was  not  conlined  to  what 
appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  respective  denominations,  but  extended  to 
plans  li  disseminating  the  Bible,  establishing 
missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  of  estab^ 
lishing  presses  for  the  publication  of  tracts, 
nevspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a  view  of 
diffusing  religious  information,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined,  contributed  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The 
strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination  to- 
gether formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Union  together ;  but,  as  powerful  as  they  were, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  explosive 
etfect  of  slavery  agitation. 

"  The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  sep* 
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arato  rlmrflicx,  and,  inRtcacl  of  tho  frrlinjf  of 
attnchiiicnt  iiiid  <li-votiiiii  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  rhtirch  which  wan  forrntily  fi'It,  thi-y  nrc 
now  arniyi'd  into  two  IidmII:  inxiii-s,  fntjnKi'd  iti 
liti^'itioii  ul>"Ml  what  won  luiuiurly  their  com- 
iiion  pmiKTly. 

"'I'hu  iK'Xt  cord  that  Hiiaiipcd  wiw  tlint  of  the 
IliiptiHt!),  one  of  the  hirpisl  and  imi-t  ri'sjicota- 
blv  (if  tlio  tlenouiintttionM.  That  of  the  I'rishy- 
ttrinn  is  not  tntirtly  wnuppcd,  hut  Home  of  itM 
strands  haio  ^iven  wjiy.  'I'hut  of  tlio  Episco- 
jial  C'lnirch  is  the  only  one  of  the  lour  ^reat 
J'roti'8tant  dennininatiuns  whicii  renminH  un- 
broken and  entire. 

''  The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character 
consists  of  tho  many  and  8tron){  ties  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which  liavc, 
with  8onu!  modifications,  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  government.  They  both  ex- 
tended to  every  poi  Mon  of  tho  I'nion,  and 
Btrongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  jmrts  to- 
gether. 15ut  this  powerful  cord  has  tared  no 
better  than  the  f  jiiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosLvo  tendency  of  thu  agi^ition, 
but  has  iinally  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  the  remaining  cords  which  liayo  not  been 
greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union 
has  already  bi^en  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be,  by  snapping  asunder  and 
weakening  the  cuds  which  bind  it  together." 

The  last  cord  here  i  leitioned,  that  of  politi- 
cal parties,  founded  u[':>n  jirincijiles  not  subject 


to  sectional,  or  gco/; :  v 


iincs,  has  Binco  hi.<  n 


entirely  drstroye'i.  suui)}>ot]  clean  off  by  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Mis6o-..ii  .ompromijo  line,  and 
making  tho  extension,  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, the  foundation  of  political  parties.  After 
that  cord  should  be  snapped,  tho  speech  goes 
on  to  consider  "force  "  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justly  considers  that  as  n:  Union  where 
power  and  violence  constitute  the  only  bond, 

"If  the  agitation  goes  on,  tho  same  force, 
acting  with  increased  intensity,  as  has  Ijccn 
shown,  will  finally  snap  every  cord,  wl- en 
nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  con- 
nected with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It 
mayj  indeed,  keep  them  connected ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  tho  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  States,  in  one  confederation,  as  they 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union." 

The  admission  of  the  State  of  California,  with 


her  free  constitution,  wan  the  exciting  caaso  o 
this  speech  from  Mr.  Calhoun.     The  Wilnioi 
prov  irto  waH  disposed  of.    That  cause  of  di    mion 
no  longer  existed  ;  but  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia excited   tho  >■■■.  »•    i'ip</Hition,  and  wii.^ 


declared  to  be  (ho  ''/ 


question  upon  which 


all  de|)cnded.  I  ho  I'rcsidcnt  had  comnmnicatcil 
tho  constitution  of  that  State  to  Con^rresiJ,  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  strongly  njiulscd. 

"The  Executive  lias  laid  the  pajHsr  purportinR 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  before  yon, 
and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  tho  Union  as  a 
State  ;  and  tho  question  is,  will  you  or  will  you 
not  admit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  thero 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  Much, 
very  much,  will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If 
you  admit  her,  you  endorse  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  done.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender 
your  power  of  legislatitm  for  tho  territories — a 
power  expressly  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
constitution,  as  has  been  fully  established  f  Can 
you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  support  tiio 
constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Are  y m 
l)repared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  tne 
territories  possess  tho  sovereignty  over  th-cm, 
and  that  any  number,  more  or  less,  in.ay  claim 
any  extent  of  territory  t  hey  please,  may  form  a 
constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission?  Arc 
you  prepared  to  Bunx'nder  tlie  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  o\  er  whatever  territory  may 
be  hereafter  acquired  to  tho  first  adventurers 
who  may  rush  into  it?  Aie  you  prepared  to 
surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  Department 
all  tho  powers  which  you  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised over  the  territories  ■  If  not,  how  can  you, 
consistently  with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to 
support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  t  >  the 
admission  of  Califoriiia  as  a  State  under  a  iut- 
tended  constitution  and  government  ?  " 

Having  shown  that  all  the  cords  that  held  the 
Union  together  had  snapped  except  one  (politi- 
cal party  principle),  and  that  one  weakened  and 
giving  way,  the  speech  came  to  the  solemn  ques- 
tion: "//otc  can  the  Union  be  saved?"  and 
answered  it  (after  some  generalities)  by  coming 
to  the  specific  point — 

"  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
in  the  Const ilution,  by  an  amendment^  which 
will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power 
she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  befr.e  the 
equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  government." 

Tho  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  this  amend- 
ment was  to  consist,  which  was  to  Iiave  the 
effect  of  saving  the  Union,  by  protecting  the 
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ilaTc  StatcH,  aii<    n-rttoring  the  criuihliriiini  bo- 
tu-«>cti   the   two  rliutocH  of  Slattx  ;   hut  nil  au- 
iticntic  imhlicntion  hooii  &fli>r  ()iNclo8iMl  it.  atiil 
"■hcwt'il  it  to  l)c  tlie  i-Urlioii  of  two  I'ri'iili'iits,  [ 
Olio  from  tho  fri'c  and  tlio  otiicr  from  the  ►lave  , 
^  tutus,  and  each  to  n|ipn>vo  of  all  tho  u^  ^  of  i 
('.iiipress  Ix'foro  they, beeame  laws.     I'ikhi  this, 
L'oiKiiMon  alunc,  tho  tipct-'ili  ik'clarud  the  liiion 
eoiil'    Ik!  saved!  which  was  equivalent  tn  pro- j 
nomiciiig  its  diBsuliition.     For,  in  the  llii<t  [iIikt,  | 
MO  8uch  amendment  to  th<c  eonxtitution  could  Ix- 1 
iiiaile ;  in  tho  second  place,  no  such  double- 
headed  povernment  could  work  thiou^'h  e*cii 
one  ficssioii  of  CongresH,  any  more  than  tv 
Biiimals  could  work  together  in  the  plonuli  witl 
their  '.cads  yoked  in  oppt  -^ite  directions. 

This  last  sjieech  of  Jlr.  Culhoun  becomes 
important,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  political  friends,  and  as  con- 
necting itself  with  subsequent  measures. 


of  what  this  amend- 
ch  was  to  have  the 

n,  by  protecting  the 


CHAPTER    CXCI. 

.)EATII    OF    Mil.   CA1.IIOUN:   III9    El'LOOlUM    DY 
SKNATOU   BUTLKU. 

"Mr.  President:  Mr.  Calhoun  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part.  I  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  I  say,  that  his  reputation  forms  a 
striking  part  of  a  glorious  history.  Since  1811 
until  this  time,  be  has  been  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  federal  government.  As  re- 
presentative, senator,  cabinet  minister,  and  Vice 
President,  lie  has  been  identified  -'th  the  great- 
est events  in  the  political  histor_v  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  o  say  that 
he  has  been  equal  to  all  the  duties  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures in  which  he  was  placed.  Having  to  act  a 
responsible  part,  he  always  acted  a  decided  part. 
It  would  not  become  me  to  venture  upon  the 
judgment  which  awaits  his  memory.  That  will 
be  formed  by  posterity  lieforc  the  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  have 
had  the  fate,  and  will  have  given  to  him  tho 
judgment  that  has  been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  born  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  18th 
Jlarch,  1782.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
Kud  at  an  early  age  came  to  Pennsylvania,  thence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  after 
Uraddock'a  defeat  moved  to  South  Caiolina,  in 


I7.')i'..  He  and  his  family  pave  a  iinmr  to  what 
is  kiiiiwii  a<  the  ('alhoiui  httth  iii<  nt  in  .MU  \dle 
district.  The  nu>ilu'r  of  my  I'-ilnMirue  \vn«  a 
Ml  •  '  uldwell,  ixirii  ill  Oiarloite  Count v,  \'ir> 
piiiia.  The  rhnnufir  of  hi'<  pnniils  had  nn 
doiil't  a  K'li^ilile  ititliifiici-  on  tiie  lUxtliiy  of  their 
dihtinpuished  son.  Ills  fatlit  r  h,td  (in  ivy  and 
enterprise,  roml'int'<l  witli  pevsi'Vi nm.e  iind  prent 
mental  detenniiiittion.  ilis  mother  l>*loiiL'<'d  to 
a  family  of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brothers  were  distinpuished  in  the  Itevolution. 
Their  names  ami  aehievenutits  nrc  not  lelt  t>) 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  tlie  history 
of  the  times. 

le  became  a  student  in  Vale  Collepe,  in 

and  praduiiled  two  years  alUrwnrds  with 

—as  .1  young  man  of  pieiit  uoility,  and 

.\i  |iect  and  eontldeiice  of  his  prteep- 

lows.    AVhat  they  have  said  and 

I  him,  would  have  piven  any  man  n 

.lifiii  le)  ilatio'i.     It  is  the  pure  fountain  of  a 

clear  re])iitatioii.     If  the  streimi  has  met  with 

obstructions,  tliey  weif  such  as  liiive  only  .--hown 

its  iH'.iuty  and  majest)'. 

"Mr.  Calhoiin  came  into  Conrress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  exciting  interest — nt  acri~isof  preat 
magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  of  inril  to  those 
who  hail  to  act  in  it,  but  of  snbsi((ucnt  plory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  history  of  tlieco^m- 
try.  The  invincibility  of  Great  IJiitain  had  be- 
come a  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war  with 
her  was  full  of  territic  issues.  Mr.  Calhoun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility— one  that  required  more  than  speak- 
ing qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil  it.  Tho 
spirit  of  the  ])eople  re(|uired  direction  ;  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  were  to  be  employ 'hI 
in  aifairs  requiring  the  maturer  (|ualities  of  i 
statesm:.!  .  The  part  which  Mr.  Calhoun  actc(' 
at  this  tune,  has  been  approved  anil  ap|>lauded 
by  contemporaries,  and  now  I'orins  a  part  of  tho 
glorious  history  oftho.se  times. 

'"The  names  of  Clay,  Caliiouu.  Clieves,  and 
Lowndes,  Grundy,  Porter,  ami  others,  carried 
associations  with  then-  that  reuclied  the  /ledit 
of  the  nation.  Their  elario!!  notes  penetrated 
the  army  ;  they  animated  the  jieople,  and  sus- 
tained the  administration  of  the  government. 
With  such  actor-s,  and  in  such  scene- — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history — to  say  tliat  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  coinnioi. 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  equal  with  Randolph, 
and  in  council  ho  commanded  the  resjiect  and 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  jieriod  of  his 
life  he  had  tho  quality  of  Thcmistocles — to  in- 
spire anijidence — w  hich,  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities:  it  is  a  mystical  something 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honor.iblc 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 
The  war  terminated  with  honor ;  but  the  mea- 
.suri'S  which  had  to  ba  taken,  in  a  tnuisilion  to 
u  peace  establishment,  were  full  of  ditiiculty  and 
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fmbarrnflBmont.  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  usual 
Intropidity,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  »  responsible 
part.  Under  the  influence  of  a  broau  patriotiem, 
nc  acted  with  an  uncalculating  liberalitj  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  involved,  and  which  wcr> 
hroH{tht  under  review  of  Congress.  His  per- 
gonal adversary  at  this  time,  in  his  admiration 
for  his  genius,  paid  Mr.  Calhoun  a  beautiful 
compliment  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

"  At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, Mr,  Calhoun  had  acciuired  a  commanding 
reputation ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  Republic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it, 
and  some  of  them  thought  he  w"uld  put  a  high 
reputation  at  hazard  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 
Perhaps  these  suggestions  fired  his  high  and 
gifted  intellect ;  he  accepted  the  place,  and  went 
into  the  War  Department,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  appalled  other  meri.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  acknowledged ;  what  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
order.  His  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  its  undefined 
duties,  have  made  the  impression  of  an  author, 
having  the  interest  of  originality  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  trial. 

"  While  he  was  Vice-President  he  was  placed 
m  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  can  have  the  elements  of  controversy ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  in  which  all  will 
join  in  paying  him  sincere  respect.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body,  he  had  the  undivided 
respect  of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodical, and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  ab  »  pre- 
siding officer,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honor- 
able contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  trials ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary dignity  and  propriety. 

"  Upon  General  Hayne's  leaving  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  bis  place.  All  will  now  agree  that 
such  a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  own  State  was  under  the  ban, 
and  he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her 
justice  under  his  constitutional  obligations. 
That  part  of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

"After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacancy  in  tho  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
firties,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to  fill  it. 
his  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.   It  was  a  tribute  to  truth, 


ability,  and  experience.  Undor  Mr.  Calhouii*r 
counsels,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  history — that  of  one  Repub 
lie  being  annexed  to  another  by  the  voluntary 
consent  of  both.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  but  the 
agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  association. 
It  is  a  conjunction  under  the  suuction  of  his 
name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  through  his 
great  aud  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  con- 
nection with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. As  Secretary  of  State,  he  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  arobass^a- 
dors,  and  his  despatches  were  characterized  by 
clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

"  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement 
long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitated 
the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I  had 
never  had  any  particular  association  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  until  I  became  his  colleague  in  this 
body.  I  had  looked  oh  his  fame  as  others  had 
done,  and  had  admired  his  character.  There  are 
those  here  who  know  more  of  him  than  I  do 
I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such  judgment  as 
may  be  subject  to  a  controversial  critici$m. 
But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  I  never  knew  a 
fairer  man  in  argument  or  a  juster  man  in  pur- 
pose. His  intensity  allowed  of  little  compro- 
D>ise.  While  he  did  not  qualify  his  own  posi- 
tions to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  appre- 
ciated the  unmasked  propositions  of.others.  As 
a  senator,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  where  there 
was  no  political  bias  to  influence  the  judgment, 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  As  i> 
statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reputation  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  commit  it  t« 
his  countrymen  and  posterity. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  to  o* 
cupy  the  first  rank  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
He  had  always  before  him  the  dignity  of  pur- 

Eose,  and  he  spoke  to  an  end.  From  a  full  mind 
e  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  force,  and  in  language  that  seemed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  His 
thoughts  leaped  from  his  mind,  like  arrows  trort 
a  well-drawn  bow.  They  had  both  the  aim  and 
force  of  a  skilful  archer.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  little  regard  for  ornament;  and  when  he 
used  figures  of  speech,  they  were  only  for  illus- 
tration. His  manner  and  countenance  were  his 
best  language ;  and  in  these  there  was  an  exem- 
plification of  -^hat  is  meant  by  action,  in  that 
term  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man. They  served  to  exhibit  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  man. 

"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  and  a 
neighbor,  I  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  sphere 
in  which  all  will   like  to  ccstemplate  biw 
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Whilst  he  was  a  gentleman  of  striking  deport- 
ment, he  was  a  man  of  primitire  tastes  and 
simple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues  and 
simple  tastes  of  a  republican  citizen.  No  one 
disliked  ostentation  and  exhibition  mora  than 
he  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a  good  neighbor, 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It  is 
summed  up  nnder  the  word  Ju$lice.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  private  relations 
could  ever  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated  him 
with  injustice,  or  that  he  deceived  him  bv  pro- 
fessions. Hia  private  character  was  charac- 
terized by  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fidelity  to  his  engagements." 


CHAPTER    CXCII. 


MB.  CLAT'S  PLAN 
MB.  BEXTON'ii 
TBACTS, 


OF   SLAVERY    COMPROMISE: 
SPEECH    AGAINST    IT:      EX- 


Mr.  Benton.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
— forty,  save  one — an  ominous  number;  and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which  attend  it, 
is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed  upon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities.  Now, 
all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable, 
distracted  condition ;  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
relieve  this  national  distress,  and  that  these 
bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  mission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  e£Scacy  of  their  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  ic  this  mi.«o«^  and  dis- 
traction, and  distress,  and  strife,  of  the  peopiJ:.. 
Q)n  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  quipt 
at  homo,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  niean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  cribj) 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  hanpy  if  the 
politicians  would  only  permit  them  to  think  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those  five  gap- 
ing wounds  of  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
miide  enumeration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together, 
nnd  all  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the 
little  Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capa- 
cious plaster  in  the  shape  of  five  old  bills  tacked 
together.    I  bel  icve  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike,  in  this,  that  each  of  us  Itaa  but  five  lin- 
gers on  the  led  hand ;  and  thut  may  account 
for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds.    When  the 
fingers  gave  out,  they  gave  out ;  and  if  there 
had  been  five  more  fingers,  tliere  miglit  have 
been  more  wounds — as  many  aa  fingers — and, 
toes  also.    I  know  nothing  of  all  these  "  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the   Unit'Hl 
States,  and  since  wo  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
ranged exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks 
no  laborers  begging  employment,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  no  pro> 
perty  sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest, 
no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act.     Never  were  the 
people — the  business-doing  and  the  working 
people — as  well  ofi"  as  they  are  to-day.    As  for 
political  distress,  "i^  ia  all  in  viy  eye.'"    It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.    Never  were  the  p<3- 
litical  blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present:  civil  and  religious  liberty  eminently 
enjoyed ;  life,  libci  ty,  and  property  protected  • 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — happy  in 
the  extreme ;  and  I  listen  with  amazement  to 
the  recitals  which  I  have  heard  on  this  fioor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  wounds  and 
strt^aming  blood,  distress  and  misery.     I  feel 
mystified.    The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,  formerly 
delivered  U3  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tarifi*  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed.    Ho 
has  been  absent  for  some  years ;  and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
off    He  treats  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress  ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.    There  is  none  of  it ;  and 
if  there  was,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people — in  the  hearts  of  the  people — who 
love  their  country,  and  mean  to  take  care  of  it 
— and  not  in  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  who 
mistake  their  own  for  their  country's  distresses. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  like  a  joke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  number  of 
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the  committee,  and  how  "  distinguiehcd "  they 
all  were,  and  how  they  Tot«d  themselTci  free 
from  instructions,  aud  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while  they  were  out,  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberating :  when  I  re* 
collect  all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve the  committee  are  in  earnest.  And  as 
for  the  senator  himself,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — these  bills  and 
the  report — the  pathos  with  which  he  enforced 
them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
ami  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  And  myself 
.impelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lump — all  or  none — under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  by  the  organs  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Hero  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by  it- 
self, in  some  good  form,  long  ago ;  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one,  and  al- 
tered just  enough  to  make  each  one  worp- 
and  then  called  a  compromise — where  there 
nothing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  u 
report  which  cannot  support  itself.  Hero  arv; 
the  California  State  admission  bill,  reported  by 
the  committee  on  territories  tti  jft  oionths  ago 
—the  two  territorial  government  bille  reported 
by  the  same  committee  at  the  same  time — the 
Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  tliis  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law, 
in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 
repealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congress.  These  are 
the  batch — five  bills  taken  fVom  our  files,  al- 
tered just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tacked 
together,  and   christened  a  compromise,  and 


pressed  npon  the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  calamities  which  have  no  exintenoo.  This  ii 
the  presentation  of  the  case :  and  now  for  the 
case  itself. 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bills, 
bundled  into  one,  and  requires  us  to  pass  them. 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  possession  of 
these  bills  7    I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  ope- 
ratfon.    I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  cop; 
on  his  table,  and  might  carry  his  copy  where 
he  pleased ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar — for  discus- 
sion, but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committee 
was  out.    Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee— but  not  these  bills 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — the  parliamentary 
law — which  enables  a  committee  to  consider 
bills  not  referred  to  it?   to  alter  bills  not  iu 
their  legal  power  or  possession  ?  to  tack  bills 
together  which  the  Senate  held  separate  ox 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  bills  or. 
the  calendar  ?  to  put  the  hindmost  before,  and 
the  foremost  behind  ?  to  conjoin  incongruities, 
and  to  conglomerate  individualities?    This  is 
what  I  ask — for  this  is  what  the  committee  has 
done ;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
might  subject  their  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled 
off  the  docket.    Sir,  there  is  a  custom — a  good- 
natured  one — in  some  of  our  State  legislaturesi, 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort 
of  legislative   saturnalia — a  frolic — something 
like  barring  out  the  master — in  which  all  offi- 
ors  are  displaced,  all  authorities  disregarded, 
'i  rules  overturned,  all  license  tolerated,  and 
all  business  turned  topsy-turvy.    But  then  this 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a 
prelude  to  a  general  break-up.    And  the  spon, 
is  harmless,  for  nothing  is  done ;  and  it  is  re- 
lieved by  adjournment,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows.   Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated ; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  sport — the  mere  play 
of  those  "  children  of  a  larger  growth "  which 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  supposed  men  to 
be.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  without  its  reason- 
taken  the  license  of  the  saturnalia  without  its 
innocence — mad'*  erave  work  of  their  gay  sport 
— produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  merry-an- 
drew — and  required  us  to  worship  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  kill. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all 
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the  sins  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — that 
California  which  is  innocent  of  all  thcbe  sins. 
It  is  made  the  scape-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
tional sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  our  committee 
have  imitated  that  ancient  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approved  volume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities : 

"  The  goat  being  tied  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  signify  sin ;  the  high-priest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  head, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  Alter  which^  ho  was  given  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  him  awav,  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  him  into  the 
desert,  and  turned  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
after-custom  was  to  lead  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
him  off  of  it  backwards,  to  prevent  his  jumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from  his  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal.  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  ofienccs  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  in- 
nocent of  all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  Wilmot  Proviso — a  double  load  in 
itself— and  enough,  without  further  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report :  '     •       •     ;" 

"The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  govern- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  more  efiectually  to  secure 
that  desirable  object,  they  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  estAblishment  be  incorporated 
iu  the  bill  for  the  a  (mission  of  California,  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed." 

This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report :  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it,  is 


its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  reannnn  pre- 
vioui'ly  given  for  the  Panic  act.  in  hm  .ijkih li 
in  favor  of  raising  the  committee,  tlie  senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clny]  wa.s  in  favor  of  put- 
tirg  the  territories  ujion  CiiUroniia  fir  her  own 
good,  for  the  pood  of  California  herself — as 
the  speedy  way  to  pet  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  w-iy  to  do  it,  by  preventing  an  oiipoHt- 
tion  to  her  admi-s^sion  wliich  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altopcthcr.  This  was  hi.s  rc.ison  then, 
and  ho  thtis  delivered  it  to  the  Senate: 

"  He  would  my  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaining  tlio  desired 
object  wa.s  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  povcmmonts  to  the  territorie.s.  He  made 
tiiis  statement  because  ho  was  impelled  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  mea.suro  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  may  result  in  the 
defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  Fcnator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories — quickest  and  safest  for  Califor- 
nia :  her  admission  the  supremo  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.  And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself,  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion. California  was  then  the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  be- 
come the  object :  the  State  the  incident.  They 
take  the  first — she  the  second  place  !  And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — innuendo,  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtless  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first  set  when 
thej  were  dulivcrcd ;  and  time  haa  shown  that 
I  was  right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all 
know  now  that  sho  might  have  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  bad  remained  on  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believe  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments to  bo  objects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  California.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  that  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  California,  nor  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
conjunction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  Sho  has  been  delayed  long,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  ten-itories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso question,  from  which  she  is  free.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  favor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  Ho  may  blame  -.ne 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  is  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  conjunction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nervous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill 
by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited,  three 
months  ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
free.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the 
report.    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    But, 


suppose  they  are  rejected  together,  and  in  con- 
scquenco  of  being  together:  what  is,  then,  the 
condition  of  California?  First,  she  has  been 
dcbyed  three  months,  at  great  damage  to  her- 
8clf|  waiting  the  intrusive  companionship  of  this 
incongruous  company.  Then  she  is  sunk  undur 
its  weight.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame — the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  or  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri? And  if  opposition  to  this  indefinite 
postponement  shall  make  still  further  delay  to 
California,  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  end, 
who  then  is  to  bo  blamed  again  ?  I  do  not  ask 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so :  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

Mr.  Clay  (from  his  seat).  I  do  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Benton.  No ;  a  high-spirited  man  will  not 
claim  it.  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privilege ; 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  claims  it 
or  not  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  consider  the  responsibility  he  has  incurred  in 
quitting  his  position  at  my  side  for  California 
single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  this  crowd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  veto 
when  it  will.  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mis-trial! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire  facias  de 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new 
argument.  The  territorial  government  bills  are 
now  the  object ;  and  to  make  more  certain  of 
these  bills  they  are  put  into  the  California  bill, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it.  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  report ;  and  it  is  a  plain  de- 
claration that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to 
carry  the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law — that  law  upon  the  existence  of  which 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  took  an  issue  with 
me,  and  failed  to  mamtun  his  side  of  it.  True, 
he  made  a  show  of  maintaining  it — ostenta- 
tiously  borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  from 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  them, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of 
it.  Then  he  quoted  that  bill  for  the  "  relief  of 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the 
reading  of  which  had  such  an  eficct  upon  the 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  specta- 
tors which  Shakspeare  measures  by  the  quanti- 
ty, and  qualifies  as  barren !    Sir,  if  the  senator 
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from  Kentucky  had  only  read  us  Dr.  Franklin's 
story  of  John  ThompNon  and  his  hat-si):^,  it 
would  have  been  something — a  thing  equally 
pertinent  as  argument,  and  still  more  amusing 
as  anecdote.    The  senator,  by  doing  that  much, 
admitted  his  obligation  to  maintain  his  side  of 
the  issue :  by  domg  no  more,  ho  confessed  he 
could  not.    And  now  the  illegality  bf  this  con- 
junction stands  confessed,  with  the  supeniddi- 
tion  of  an  avowed  condemnable  motive  fur  it. 
The  motive  is — so  declared  in  the  report— to 
force  one  measure  to  carry  the  other — the 
identical  thing  mentioned  in  all  the  books  oa 
the  very  reason  why  subjects  of  diflurent  na- 
tures should  not  be  tacked  together.    I  do  not 
repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said  on  this 
point:  it  will  bo  remembered  by  tho  Senate: 
and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the  attempt, 
and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.    It  is  compulsory 
legislation,  and  a  flagrant  broach  of  parliamen- 
tary law,  and  of  safe  legislation.    It  is  also  a 
compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  Chamber.     To  put 
two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  propose 
to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to 
take  the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  stronger.     It  implies  both  that  these  mem- 
bers cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  faiily  upon  one 
of  the  measures,  or  that  an  unfair  vote  is  wanted 
from  them;  and  that  they  are  coercible,  and 
ought  to  be  coerced.    This  is  the  compliment 
which   tho    compulsory  process    implies,  and 
which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.    It  is 
a  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  one  as  "dis- 
tinguished senators  " — such  as  composed  this 
committee — may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  the  undistinguished  ones :  but  then  these  un- 
distinguished may  have  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  receive  it — ^may  refuse  to  sanction  the  impli- 
cation, by  refusing  to  vote  as  required — may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty ;  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself, 
although  the  committee  cannot  trust  them! 
But,  stop !    Is  it  a  government  or  ike  govern- 
ment which  the  committee  propose  to  secure  by 
coercion  ?    Is  it  a  government,  such  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon  ?  or  is  it 
f/te  government,  such  as  a  majority  of  tho  com- 
mittee have  prescribed'?    If  the  former,  why 
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not  leave  tho  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  fcpamtfl 
bill?  if  the  latter,  will  the  S'ennto  1)0  cm-mHl  f 
will  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  rominifttc  to 
govern  tho  Senate ?— seven  to  govern  sixty/ 
Sir!  it  is  the  latter — so  avowtnl;  and  U-inj;  the 
first  instance  of  such,an  avowal,  it  should  meet 
a  reception  which  would  make  it  the  last. 

Mr.  President :  all  tho  evils  of  inconpniom 
conjunctions  arc  exemplified  in  this  conjunction 
of  tho  territorial  government  bills  with  the 
California  State  admission  bill.    They  are  sub- 
jects  notonly  foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving 
different  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.     One  involves  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  questions:    the  other  is  free 
from  them.     One  involves  constitutional  ques- 
tions: the  other  docs  not.   One  is  a  question  of 
right,  resting  upon    the    constitution  of  tho 
United  States  and  the  treaty  with  Jlcxico :  the 
other  is  a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.     One  is  the  case  of  a 
State,  asking  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the 
other  States :  the  other  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tories, asking  protection  from  States.     Cue  is  a 
sovereignty — the  other  a  property.    So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  every  aspect,  tho  subjects 
differ ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sen- 
ators here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  fur  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments ;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  from  all  which  the  California  bill  is 
free.    That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  par- 
ties split  here.    Some  deny  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  toto  over  tho  subject  of  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories :  such  as  these  can  support  no  bill  which 
touches  that  question  one  way  or  the  other. 
Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expedi 
ency  of  its  exercise.    Others  again  claim  both 
the  power  and  the  exercise.    Others  again  are 
under  legislative  instructions — some  to  vote  one 
way,  some  the  other.    Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  to 
these  territories,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  them 
to  grow  up  of  themselves  into  future  States. 
Now,  what  are  the  senators,  so  circumstanced, 
to  do  with  these  bills  conjoined  ?    Vote  for  all 
— and  call  it  a  compromise !  as  if  oaths,  duty, 
consitutional  obligation,  and  legislative  instruc- 
tions, were  subjects  of  compromise.    No !  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  is  the  only  course ;  and  to  be- 
gin anew,  each  bill  by  itself  the  only  remedy. 
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The  conjanotion  of  these  bills  illuBtrates  all 
the  evils  of  Joining  incoherent  subjects  together. 
It  preHenta  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  the  Oommitteo  of  Thirtcec  injustice, 
I  must  tell  that  they  have  looked  somewhat  to 
the  interest  of  California  in  this  conjunction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her ; 
of  which  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her: 

"  As  for  California  —  far  from  feeling  her 
sensibility  affected  by  her  being  associated  with 
other  kindred  measures— Hihe  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  the  great  family  of 
States,  of  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  she  may  one 
day  bo  a  distinguished  member." 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  family  of  States,  and  thereby 
liecome  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
bo  her  compensation — felicity  and  glory  I  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  contingent  glory.  The 
felicity  rural — rural  felicity — from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  California — the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whether 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
Junction — the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  in  the  mean  time 
— will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  would  not  give  one  honr's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
such  compensation ;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  herself.  Life,  and  pre- 
Rent  relief  from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief)  is  her  cry !  And  for  these 
ahe  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
are  already  tranquil,  the  happiness  of  people 
who  are  o'.ready  happy,  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions in  which  she  has  no  concern,  and  the  for- 
mation of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  settle  old  ones. 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 


New  Mexico  to  Oalifbmia,  the  committee  pn>. 
ceed  to  pile  a  new  load  upon  her  back.  Tcxaa 
next  appears  in  the  committee's  plan,  cramnici] 
into  the  California  bill,  with  all  her  questions  oi 
debt  and  boundary,  dispute  with  New  Mexico, 
division  into  future  States,  cession  of  v'erritory 
to  the  United  States,  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  her,  thrust  in  along  with  htr !  A 
compact  with  one  State  put  into  a  law  for  the 
life  of  another !  And  a  veto  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  California  given  to  Texas !  This  is  a 
monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  which  it  is  lair  to  permit  the  committee 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  ^committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constitu- 
tional and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and 
hisl'-ry.  They  assume  a  controversy  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  ^^  such  thing.  New 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.  They 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settle  this  controversy 
but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.  This  is  another 
great  mistCKO.  There  are  three  ways  to  settle 
it :  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact ;  secondly,  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  government  to  New 
Mexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  when  the 
United  States  acquired  her,  and  holding  on  to 
that  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided,  either 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  committee 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is  party  to 
this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such  thing. 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  con- 
cern. That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  committee  falls  to  tho  ground.  For 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party ;  and  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  which 
a  State  is  a  party.  This  brings  the  case  bang 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  ot 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  up 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  two 
States ;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  collision, 
as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  argu- 
ment for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to 
New  Mexico  fVom  this  apprehended  collision. 
If  any  takes  place  it  will  be  a  collision  with  the 
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United  States,  to  whom  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  belongs;  and  she  will  know  how  to 
prevent  this  collision,  first,  by  offering  what  is 
not  only  Just,  but  generous  to  Texas ;  and  next, 
in  defending  her  territory  from  invasion,  and 
her  people  from  violence. 

Those  are  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into  the  Ca- 
lifornia bill ;  and,  rcduoed  to  their  essence,  they 
argue  thus :  Utah  .must  go  in,  because  she  binds 
upon  Calfornia ;  Now  Mexico  must  go  in,  be- 
oause  she  binds  upon  Utah ;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  because  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and  gorged 
until  she  is  about  in  the  condition  that  Jonah 
would  have  been  in,  if  he  had  swallowed  the 
whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing  him. 
This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ratio- 
cination. It  substitutes  contiguity  of  territory 
for  oongruity  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
a£Bnities  the  rule  of  legislative  conjunctions. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  California 
bill,  all  over  the  United  States  ;  for  all  our  ter- 
ritory is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon  another. 
Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Columbia 
slave  trade  suppression  bill  might  have  been 
interjected;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that  binds 
upon  land  that  docs  bind  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bill.  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
run  as  far  as  he  may,  ho  must  still  bo  on  land ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity 
may  be  established  which  justifies  the  legisla- 
tive conjunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  be  deems 
best  But  not  bo  with  the  legislator — his 
business  is  not  laughmg  or  crying.  Whimper- 
ing, or  simpering,  is  not  his  mission.  Work  is 
his  vocation,  and  gravity  his  vein ;  and  in  that 
vein  I  proceed  to  consider  this  '  .terjection  of 
Texas,  with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  com- 
pact, depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent 
of  Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as 
par^  of  a  compromise  and  general  settlement  of 
all  the  slavery  questions ;  and,  of  course,  tbe 
whole  must  stand  together,  or  fall  together. 


This  gives  Texas  a  veto  upon  the  admisnion  of 
California.    Thin  in  iinconntltutionai,  ax  well  af 
unjuHt ;  for  by  the  constitution,  new  States  ari» 
to  Ihj  admitted  by  ConpresH,  nnd  not  by  anotht-r 
State  ;  and,  therefore,  TexoK  should  not  hiivi-  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  California.     In  the 
next  place,  Texas  presents  a  great  many  serious 
questions  of  her  own— some  of  them  depemling 
upon  a  compact  already  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  concerning   the  Unit**)! 
States,  one  concerning  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.    She  has  a  question  of 
boundary  nominally  with  New  Mexico,  in  reality 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Mexico ;  and  that  might  bo  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  far  as  that  ))oundary  is  con- 
cerned, with  New  Mexico ;  but  it  can  bo  no 
reason  for  joining   her    to    California.     The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  tlie  point  of  col- 
lision with  New  Mexico ;  and  tliis  plan  of  the 
committee,  instead   of  proposing   a    suitable 
boundary  between  them  adapted  to  localities, 
or  leaving  to  each  its  actual  possessions,  disturb- 
ing no  interest,  until  the  decision  of  title  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  uti  possidetis  ;  insteod 
of  these  obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  plan 
of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico — 
rousing  the  question  which  the  committee  pro- 
fesses to  avoid,  the  question  of  extending  sir  ery, 
and  so  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  tlie 
committee  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  They  treat  New  Mexico  as  having 
t  rontroversy  with  Texas — as  being  in  danger 
V  '  I  collision  with  her — and  that  a  compact 
wit  I  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settle  that  controversy 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  it.  Again,  possession  is  title  until  the 
right  is  tried ;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possassion,  may  give  a  government  at  once  ac- 
cording to  the  possession  ;  and  then  wait  the 
decision  of  title. 

I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — the  even- 
tual right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.  I 
avoid  that  question.    Amicable  settlement  of 
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sontcsteil  claim,  ami  not  adjudication  of  title,  ift 
now  my  object.  I  need  no  argtiraent  from  any 
r|uarti'r  to  HatiHfy  r.ie  that  the  Tezaa  questions 
<>u)(lit  to  be  Buttled.  I  happi>ncd  to  know  that 
boforo  Texas  was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
and  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I  brought  in  such  bills  six  years  ago, 
and  agam  at  the  prenent  session ;  and  vhencvcr 
prcHontcd  single,  cither  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  shall  bo  ready  to  give  it  a  generous 
consideration  ;  but,  as  part  of  the  Oalifomia  bill, 
I  wa.sh  my  hands  of  it, 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas ',  and, 
therefore,  am  in  favor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  be- 
tween Now  Mexico  and  Texas — whether  of  1844 
or  1850 — left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  all  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  claim ;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitublu  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico,  8ci«;h  as  she  held  them  before  Texas  had 
existence ;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of 
public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  affinity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  £1 
Paso,  and  thence,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100".  Now  this  bc- 
gmning,  twenty  miles  a^Mve  £1  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  >.  straight  line  (near  six 
hundred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ancient  Now  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
slavery,  and  giving  it  to  Texas  whore  there  is. 
This  constitutes  a  more  serious  case  of  tacking 


than  oven  that  of  sticking  iiicongrioiiit  bill* 
together,  and  calls  for  a  most  ounsidcrato  cxami* 
nation  of  all  the  circumstanors  it  involves.  I 
will  examine  these  circumstanren,  first  making 
a  statement,  and  then  sustuining  it  by  pr«)or. 

El  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  iMundary  is 
now  projWHcd  to  l»o  placed  by  the  committee,  it 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  ritreatcd  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in 
1C80,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thunce  recovered 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  tlip 
lieutenont-govemor  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  mosi 
southern  town  of  the  province,  as  Taos  was  the 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  out 
of  our  limits,  and  consequently  out  of  the  present 
limits  of  New  Mexico  \  but  New  Alexico  still  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Paso ;  and 
therefore  this  beginning  line  proposed  by  the 
committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  possession  of  New 
Mexico — a  possession  dating  from  the  year  IC).'. 
That  lino  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cuts 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Puerco  (called  Pecos 
in  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leaving  tlie 
lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas ;  the  said  Rio 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  from  head  to  mouth, 
having  always  been  i  part  of  New  Mexico,  and 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  together 
what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  £1  Paso,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  its  pre- 
sent and  ancient  possessor,  and  transferred  to  a 
new  claimant.  This  is  what  the  new  line  wouU 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this 
time,  by  law,  in  New  Mexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  declared,  that  I  am  not  occupying 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  without 
her  consent.  I  am  not  occupying  myse^f  with 
the  questions  of  title  or  power,  but  with  the 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  far  the 
possession  of  New  Afexico  is  to  be  disturbed.  I 
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liixturhed  »t  nil,  l>7  the  rommittec'ri  line ;  ami 
the  rtFoct  of  that  dlHtur>>ance  in  roiininK  the 
•larerj  qucAtion  in  that  qiiarttr.     In  that  point 
of  view  the  fact  of  |)0*srsi«ion  ia  every  thins? :  for 
tlic  poRjtesRor  haH  a  ri);ht  to  what  he  hoUU  until 
the  question  of  title  \t^  decided— l>y  law,  in  a 
([ueation  between  individuals  ur  communities  in 
a  land  of  law  and  onler — or  hy  nef^ntiation  or 
anns  between  independent  I'owerfl.     I  uko  the 
jihraso,  possesNion  by  Now  Mexico ;  but  it  in 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  pivo  locality  to  the 
term  possession.     New   Mexico    possesses   no 
territory;  she  ia  a  territory,  and   belongs   to 
the  United  Stales ;  and  the  United  States  own 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  of 
jHjaco  and  cession  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  into  that 
possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  hold  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided.    And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  commit- 
tee are  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  assuming  the 
consent  of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  title,  I  say  there  are  three 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  and  best  by  compact, 
us  I  proposed  before  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
a^in  by  a  bill  of  this  year :  next,  by  a  suit  in 
tlie  Supremo  Court,  under  that  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that 
other  clause  which  gives  the  Supremo  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  %  State 
is  a  party :  the  third  way  ia  for  the  United 
States  to  give  a  government  to  New  Mexico  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  she  possessed  when  she 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.    These  are  the 
three  ways  to  settle  the  question— one  of  them 
totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  Texas — one 
totally  indepi'n^lent  of  her  will— and  one  inde- 
pendent of  her  will  until  she  chooses  to  go  into 
court.    As  to  any  thing  that  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  tnay  do  in  taking  or  relinquishing  pos- 
iession,  it  is  all  moonshine.    New  Mexico  is  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.    She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States;  and  she  cannot 
dispose  6f  herself,  or  any  part  of  herself;  nor 
can  Texas  take  her  or  any  part  of  her.    She 
is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States 
acquired  her ;  and  to  that  point  all  my  exami- 
nations are  directed. 
;.   And  in  tluit  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 


what  are  i\»  iMMindarim  of  New  Mexico.     Th« 
whole  of  tlio  territory  nlilaincd  from  M«<xiai, 
and  not  ri^'litfiilly  lii'lonj:iiij;  to  u  Sinto,  U  lon)r>* 
to  the   Tnitrd  Statiw;  und.  un  -imIi,  In  the  pro- 
perty of  the  liiiied  Siatt-*.  and  to  Ik-  attcmlnl 
to  acconliiicly.     Itiit  I  procti  d  with  the  |M.ss«-t. 
sion  of  Xrw  .Mi-xico,  and  kIiow  tlint  it  \\n*  Imc  n 
actual  and  continuous  from  the  conqiirst  of  the 
country  by  I>.>n  .luun  di-  ()n;»te.  in  I.Vj:»  to  the 
prt'Hent   time.     That  ancient  actual   lo-M'w.vlim 
has  alrea<iy  U'ln  «hown  nt  the  Hiarting  point  of 
the  line— at  Kl   l'iw<o  del    Norte.     I  will  now 
kIiow  it  to  U>  the  name  thronphout  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  lino  across  the  Puerto  and  itx 
valley,  and  at  nome  points  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Del  Norte  In-low  El  Paso.     And  first,  of 
the  Puerco  Uiver.     It  rises  in  the  latitude  of 
Santa  Ft!-,  and  in  its  initnediute  neij;hl)orhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  riinnin^  south,  falls 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about   three  hundred 
miles  on  a  straight  lino  below  Kl  Paso,  nnd  hiw 
a  valley  of  its  own  between  the  mountain  ranpje 
on  the  west,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the 
high  arid  table  land  on  the  east  called  £1  Llano 
Estacado- the  Staked  Plain— which  divides  it 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the 
Colorado,  the  Brasos,  and  other  Texian  streams. 
It  is  a  long  river,  its  head  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Nashville — its  mouth  a  degree  and  a  half 
south  of  New  Orleans.    It  washes  the  base  of 
the  high  table  land,  and  receives  no  affluents, 
and  has  no  valley  on  that  side ;  on  the  west  it 
has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  atlluenta,  commg 
down  from  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Ob- 
scura,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte.     It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings — from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — from  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
from  high  mountains — from  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  suit.    It  has  two  climates,  cold 
in  the  north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — mild  in  the  south  from  its  great  descent, 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  coat, 
and  mountain  shelter  on  the  west.  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  gcogra« 
phy.    It  is  a  1  old  possession  of  New  Mexico 
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and  the  molt  VKltuiblo  part  of  it,  uid  hM  many 
of  Iter  townii  and  Tillages  u|ioii  it.  Lan  V^ipui, 
(tnllinaa,  Tecolot49  Abi\Jo,  Cuexta,  IVcoa,  San 
MiKtii'l,  Anton  Chico,  Salinaa,  Oran  Qiiivira,  are 
all  upon  it.  Some  of  thi'iie  towna  date  their 
origin  aa  far  back  aa  the  flritt  conqucut  of  the 
TuoR  IndianN,  almut  the  year  IGOO,  and  rodio 
huro  an  liiRtorical  interuRt,  and  a  ipccial  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  U'twcen  \otv  Mexico  and 
Toxafl.  I'ccoH  ifl  the  old  village  of  the  IndianN 
of  that  name,  fainouR  for  the  Racrod  flro  ro  long 
kept  burning  there  fur  the  return  of  Montezuma. 
Oran  Quivira  waa  a  confliderable  mining  town 
under  the  Spaniardti  before  the  year  1G80,  when 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  of 
that  year. 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  ¥t,  is 
the  place  where  the  Tcxian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  priHonors  in  1841. 

To  all  these  evidences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
sesHion  of  the  Rio  Puorco  and  its  valley,  is  to 
be  added  the  further  evidence  resulting  from 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  mode  upon 
its  upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  suiHJrior 
Spanish  authorities  before  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungrantcd,  and  leaves  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pucrco,  where  millions  of 
Hhecp  were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Alexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
iddition  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its  valley  since  the 
year  ICOO — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
El  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  £1  Paso,  San 
Eleozaric,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  El  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  most  considerable, 


having  a  population  of  some  four  tho*i«an') 
Roulfl,  onre  a  town  of  New  IliHcay,  now  of  N'tw 
Mexico,  and  now  the  proinTty  of  the  Unitnl 
States  by  avulHion.  It  in  an  ixland;  and  tlm 
main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on 
the  south  of  tlie  island,  li-aveN  it  in  Now  Mexico. 
When  Piko  went  through  it,  it  was  the  moNi 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  irarrison  of 
New  Ui"my ;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-gov 
ernor  n  new  Mexico,  who  hiwl  escorted  him 
from  Ei  ^  .0,  turned  him  over  tothoauthoritioi 
of  a  new  province,  it  is  now  the  moRt  southern 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  liaving  change<l 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disap|K>arcd  from 
its  channel  in  that  place,  in  1752,  has  now 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

I  reiterate:  I  am  not  arguing  title;  I  am 
only  showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  re- 
main in  possession  until  title  is  decided.  Tim 
argument  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  intu 
this  question ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Polk, 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texian  side.  Now,  what  I  have  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  fi-equently  referred  to,  and 
considered  so  conclusive,  is  this :  that,  howcvir 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  inducing  annexation, 
or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  entitled  to  con 
sideration  in  flxing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  evidence 
of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  than 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  adventurer  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  claims  to 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexi- 
can possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco ;  and  that  this  possession 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  raising  the  double 
question,  first,  of  actual  extension  of  slavery ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  legal  existence  of 
slavery  in  all  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  proposed  line  of  the  com- 
mittee raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They  are  not 
questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not  avoid 
them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me,  this 
extension  of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it 
in  1 844,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  part 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  with  Texas,  and  to  sett li; 
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r  question  with  me,  thij 
that  quarter.  I  met  it 
negation  of  Texas.  On 
f  that  year,  and  as  pari 
frith  Texas,  and  to  iiettk 


til  quvttiona  witl>  hi>r— lh«  rvry  ohok  wliuh  giui*.  In  tlitt  worW—iii  ttmt  m-Iiih>1— that  M 
now  perph'X  u«  — Ufuiu  kIiu  wm  aiiiifxi-d,  I  piv  ,  VirKinia  imIiooI  whuli  I  wiix  lttii);hl  lo  ivviti  ii<« 
poned,  as  articto  V.  in  iUv  prujct-ttd  ('(>iii|Mu-t :      I  — I  fouiul  my  |>niii'i|il(v4  dii  »U\i'ry  :  nii<t  ixllxro 

"Art.  V.   "The  exintmcB  of  nUrery  to  ».o  '  '"  ^'""'-     '  '"""•''"■  '"  ""'  *''"'"  ''^•"»>-  ««''*'»'» 

forever  pn)liibltf(l  in  that  wrt  of  thu  anm-xi'd    ^ht"  niiuHly— jriBilimJ  iiiian.  i|.iiti..ii-uiiil  t'lml  in 

territorv  which  lies  wot  of  ila<  huixlritlth  di-  ,  llmt  riuK-ily  tlu>  ihuipr  which  tht<  wim-  iiuii  «( 

prce  of  lonRilmlo  we.t  from  tlic  UHrl-'ian  of    Virifii'ia  tlun  i-uw  aii.l  ilna.l.Ml,  hut  nnolvi-d  to 

■  ;  tiirouiitiT,  htraiim)  it  uiit  to  Uri.im-  wniM-  with 

This  is  what  I  |in>iK)«f(l  mx  ycuiM  ago,  ami  ut  i  time:  thu  (iuii);<-r  tu  Uith  rmin  fnim  xo  \m^v  un 
one  in  a  scries  of  |iro|)osiiii>nM  to  lie  oirvrcil  to  |  iiiiuiuiiMition.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
Texas  and  Mexii'o  for  settlint;  all  qucxtinnH  ;  i'ntliii>iaHts  or  fanatics:  they  woro  Ktatc-nitn 
growing  out  of  the  |irojectt.'<l  annexation  U'fore-  iin<l  ]>liiIono|ihi'rit,  They  knt'W  that  tho  iiiian- 
hand.    They  were  not  adopted.    Iinniediatv  an-  <  cipation  of  titu  hlock  HJave  was  nut  anien>  qiieH- 


nexatioD,  without  regard  to  con.se(|uences,  won 
tho  cry ;  and  all  temperate  couuhlIh  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors,  abolitionists,  and  whigs. 
^Vl«ll !  we  have  to  regard  conscqucnci-s  now — 
several  consequences :  one  of  which  is  tliis  lar);c 
extension  of  slavery,  which  tho  report  and  con< 
glomerate  bills  of  the  Comtuitteo  of  Thirteen 
force  us  to  face.    I  did  so  six  years  ngo,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  against  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opposition  to  tho  extension  of  slavery 
dates  further  back  than  1844 — forty  years  fur- 
ther back ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science delivery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student  at 
law  in  tho  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  tho 
subject  of  African  slavery  in  an  American  book 
—a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.    And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  volume  and  reading  from  the  title-page) : 
^' Blackstone^s  Commentariea,   with  notea  of 
reference  to  the  Constitution  and  Ititrn  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  ^lutea.and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  five  vol- 
umet,  with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  con- 
taining short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.    By  St. 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in    Virginia." 
In  this  American  book — this  Virginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — I  found  my  principles  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.    Among  the  short  tracts 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
jistitntion,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  Vir- 


tion  between  nutster  and  slave — not  a  (juotion 
of  property  merely — but  a  (jucHtion  of  whito 
and  black — between  races;  and  what  was  to  1j« 
the  consequence  to  each  race  from  a  laijie  eman- 
cipation.*     And   there   tho   wisdom,   not   the 
philanthropy,  of  Virginia  Wlked  fifty  years  a^'0 ; 
there  thu  wisdom  uf  America  balks  now.     And 
here  I  find  the  largest  objection  lo  the  extension 
of  slavery — to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist — bestowing  it  on  those 
who  have  it   '">t.    The  incurability  of  tho  evil 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  tho  extension  of 
slavery.     It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  iullict 
an  evil  which  con  be  cured :  how  much  more  to 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  for  ever !     I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposuig  slavery  a 
blessing :  I  deem  it  an  evil :  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.     Yet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  tho  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.    The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.    So  of  this  objection 
to  a  largo  emancipation.    Every  one  sees  now 
thai  it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  conse- 
quences which  go  to  tho  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other:  it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  tho 
wisdom  of  Virginia  balked  at  it  then.    It  seemi 
to  bo  above  human  wisdom.    But  there  is  a 
wisdom  above  human !  and  to  that  we  must 
look.    In  tho  mean  time,  not  extend  the  evil. 
In  refusing  to    extend   slavery  into  these 

*  "  It  may  be  asked  wlijr  not  retain  the  blacks  among  na, 
and  IncoTjiorate  them  Into  the  State.  I  loop- rooted  prvJinHcM 
entertained  by  the  white*;  ten  tliousand  recollections  of  th« 
blacks  of  the  li\Jurle*  they  have  sustained ;  new  |irovocalions; 
the  real  distinctions  which  nature  has  inndu ;  and  iiiiiiiy  othel 
clrcum9tance^  will  divide  us  Into  parties,  and  proiliice  con- 
vulsions, which  will  probably  never  end  but  In  the  exIMml 
nation  of  one  or  the  other  twM,''—J^'»r»on. 
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rw>Tcnty  tboiisnnd  square  inilos,  I  act  in  coii- 
fijiinity  notonly  to  my  o».  .i  lonp-cstablishcd  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Congress.  Five  times  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refuse  the  prayer  of  Indiana 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  nnti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  suspension  was  referred,  made 
n  report  against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.     Tliis  is  the  report 

"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States :  that  the  committee  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  Tn  the  salutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  iind  ample  remuneration  for  a 
temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigra- 
tion." 

This  report  of  Jlr.  Randolph  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report, 
on  the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years :  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  by  *.he  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Garnet*,  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman :  it  met  the  same  fate — ^non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  Febsuary  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause :  the  report  was  not  concur- 
red in.  And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against, 
the  suspension,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  journal,  there  being  no  division  called  for. 
Thus,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respective 


Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  creu  a 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  re-extension  ol 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  which  had  been 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  territory, 
holding  many  slaves  at  Vincennes.  These  five 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  '87,  were  so 
many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  terri- 
tory ;  the  Texas  annexation  resplutions  were 
the  same ;  the  ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of 
slave  teiv'tory — in  fact,  its  actual  abolition ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  in  fact  in  the 
French  settlements  of  the  Illinois  at  that  time ; 
and  that  the  ordinance  terminated  it.  I  acted  then 
in  conformity  to  the  long,  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to 
my  v,.,n  principles,  in  refusing  to  vote  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  the  committee's  line 
would  involve. 

And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  wo,  of  the 
present  day,  mistake  tho  ix*int  of  the  true  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at 
it  as  it  concerns  the  rights,  or  intarests,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States !  and  not  as  it  may 
concern  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given ! 
and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  an  irrevocable  gift— to 
them,  and  posterity !  Mr.  Randolph's  report, 
in  the  case  of  Indiana,  took  the  true  ground.  It 
looked  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused  them  on  evil, 
although  they  begged  for  it. 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose — the  longi- 
tudinal line  of  102 — which,  corresponding  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids  tho 
question  of  slavery  in  either  country :  which, 
leaving  the  population  of  each  untouched,  dis- 
turbs no  interest,  and  which,  in  splitting  the 
high  sterile  table  land  of  the  Staked  Plain,  con- 
forms to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and 
leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontier,  and  an  ample 
extent  of  compact  and  homogeneous  territory. 
To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  by  all 
the  rivers  which  have  their  mouths  within  her 
limits,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  or  tho  Rio  Grande; 
to  New  Mexico  is  left  the  whole  rourse  of  the 
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Bio  Puerco  and  nil  its  valley :  and  which,  addivl 
to  the  Talloy  of  the   Del  Norte,  will  make  a 
State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  territory,  stis- 
ceptiblo  of  larpc  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compoct  form,  capahle  of  defence  against  In- 
dians.   The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  both  countries.    It  i3  a  dividing  wall  l)ctwcen 
BYBteros  of  waters  and  systems  of  countries.   It 
is  a  high,  sterile  plain,  some  si.xty  miles  wide 
upon  some  five  hundred  lonp,  running  north 
and  south,   its  western  declivity  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  base :  its  eastern 
broken  into  chasms — cafiones — from  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  rivers — 
Red  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  sixty  miles 
wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  sterile,  level, 
without  a  shrub, '  plant,  or  grasn,  and  present- 
ing to  the  travtl'c"  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
the  ocean.    Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  name.  El  Llano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain.    It  is  a  natural 
frontier  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
for  such  a  line,  quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
to  the  United  Sta*r»  and  putting  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  defending  New 
Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— ^I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  millions 
which  my  bill  fairly  and  opca'f  proposes.    For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
betwten  Now  Mexico  and  Texas.    That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.    It  would  embrace  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
would  give  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her — to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  in  front  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay],  in  his  speech, 
we  impressive  in  their  representations  in  favor 


of  pivin;»  povpmments  to  New  Mexico  and  tfi* 
remaining  part  •TCaliforiiia.     I  j,.in  them  in  all 
they  say  in  favor  of  tlie  iipo><sity  of  these  gov- 
cmments,   and  the  duty  of  roTijrre«s  to  p'vo 
them.     But  this  bill  is  not  the  wav  to  give  if. 
These  povomments  an>  balked  l.y  l.einp  put  into 
this  bill.     They  not  onl  ■  iinpcdi'  Califomia,  but 
themselves.     The  conjunction   is  an  injury  to 
both.     Th"y  mutually  dohy  and  endanger  each 
other.     And  it  is  no  arfrunioiit  in  favor  of  thu 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  cstaMislinient  of  :. 
government  for  New  Me.xico  requires  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.     That  is  no  arjrunient  for  tacking  Texa*;. 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  even  to  New 
Mexico,  much  less  to  California.     It  is  indeed 
very  desirable  to  si^ttlo  that  lioundaiy,  and  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever;  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  frovernmcnt 
for  New  Mexico.    "We  have  a  ri;:ht  to  a  gov- 
ernment according  to  her  possession  ;  and  that 
we  can  give  lier,  to  contintie  till  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.      The  uli  pntmideti.i — as  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legisla- 
tion— the  principle  which  gives  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.    This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — both  in  the  case 
of  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  govern- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.    The 
mode  of  decision  only  is  different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms :  between  citizens  or  comnumities  of  tlie 
same  government,  it  is  done  by  law,    Independ- 
ent nations  may  invade  and  fight  each  other  for 
a  boundary;  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government  cannot.    And  the  party  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  government  which  permits  such 
violation  is  derelict  of  its  dut\'. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  poKtponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  coinmitt'.?  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  stippvession  Mil.  are  parts 
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of  the  system  of  mca.snrcs  wliich  tho  committee 
propose,  ond  which,  taken  together,  are  to  con- 
stitute a  compromise,  and  to  terminate  for  ercr 
and  most  fraternally  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  enumerated 
on  tho  fire  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  provided  one 
large  plaster,  big  enough  to  cover  all,  and  effica- 
cious enougli  to  cure  all ;  while  the  President 
only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that  with  a  little 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  ciBcacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequacious 
bills,  %vhich  dangle  at  the  tail  of  tho  other  three. 

This  is  tho  end  of  tho  committee's  labor — five 
Hd  bills  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise !  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  "when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  any 
thing  to  bo  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  of  that  kind;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  by  individuals  on 
claims  to  property  are  Ukewise  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  such  com- 
promises. But  where  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise,  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penal- 
ty for  its  broach,  no  obligation  on  any  one — not 
even  its  makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no 
two  human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning, 
then  a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pes- 
tiferous. I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
It.  It  cannot  stand,  and  will  fall ;  and  in  its 
fall  will  raise  up  more  ills  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be,  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  "all  or  none,"  like  "fiftj-iour  forty." 
It  has  nono  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conren- 
tion,  but  in  Congress ;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 
geographical  division  of  parties  in  this  chamber, 
although  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed 
upon  that  principle — six  from  the  South,  half 
a  dozen  from  the  North,  and  one  from  the  bor- 


ders of  both— sitting  on  a  ridge-pole,  to  keep 
the  balance  even.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
chairman  of  this  committee  of  a  baker's  dozen 
and  the  illustrious  progenitor  of  that  commit  ' 
tee,  sits  on  that  ridge-pole.  It  is  a  most  criti 
cal  position,  and  requires  a  most  nice  adjust* 
ment*  of  balance  to  preservo  the  equilibrium— 
to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side  or 
the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Koinau 
emperor,  in  his  apotheosis,  who  was  required 
to  fix  himself  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens  when  he  went  up  among  the  gods,  lest, 
by  leaning  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he  might 
overset  tho  universe : 

"Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 
Hard  were  the  task  tlijr  weight  divine  to  bear  I 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  eqnal  siialt  tbua  rise, 
And  with  ajiister  liMance  fix  the  skie^"— Lucan. 

I  recognize  no  such  partiee — no  two  halves 
in  this  Union,  separated  by  a  ridge-pole,  with  a 
man,  or  a  god,  sitting  upon  it,  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance even.  I  know  no  North,  and  I  know  no 
South ;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate,  aa  a  thing 
to  be  for  ever  condemned,  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  geographical  parties  in  this  chamber, 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanction 
for  any  such  compromise — no  authority  to  en- 
force it — none  to  punish  its  violation.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compromised. 
A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a  mutual  conces- 
sion of  contested  claims  between  two  parties. 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  regard  to  their 
slave  property.  Their  rights  are  independent 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  in  the 
constitution — a  right  to  hold  their  slaves  at 
property,  a  right  to  pursue  and  recover  them 
aa  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  political  elenunt 
in  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  five 
count  three  in  the  national  representation. 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  which 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  will  concede 
none  of  them,  nor  purchase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  as  a 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  highest.  Even  if  this  congeries 
of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fact,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  tho 
fact  itself  is  to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it  but 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  diffonnt 
members   as   common    legislative   roeasnres— 
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Mught  up  hj  the  nenator  from  Kentucky,  and 
his   committee,   bundled   together,  and   then 

Med  a  compromise !    Now,  thi:i  mystifies  me. 

■le  same  bills  were  ordinary  legislation  in  the 
hands  of  their  authors ;  they  become  a  sacred 
compromise  in  the  hunds  of  their  new  posses- 
sors. They  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  as  laws : 
they  become  a  national  panacea  as  a  coniprr>- 
mise.  The  difierencc  seems  to  he  in  the  change 
of  name.  The  poet  tells  us  that  a  rose  will 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  That  may 
be  true  of  roses,  but  not  of  compromises.  In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the  proof.  The 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass)  brought  in 
three  of  these  bills :  they  emitted  no  emell. 
The  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  brought 
in  another  of  them — no  smell  in  that.  The 
senator  from  Missouri,  who  now  speaks  to  the 
Senate,  brought  in  the  fifth — ditto,  no  smell 
about  it.  The  olfactory  nerve  of  the  nation 
never  scented  their  existence.  But  no  sooner 
are  they  jumbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise, than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per- 
fume. People  smell  it  all  over  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalers  of  certain  drugs,  become  fran- 
tic for  the  thing.  This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
sends  and  their  sarsaparilla  root.  They  both 
extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one  it  is  the  universal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  poison.  Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  says  of  this  strange  difierencc : 

"We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the 
absolute  truth,  that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsaparilla  are 
heaven-wide  apart,  and  infinitely  dissimilar ; 
that  they  are  unlike  in  every  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difiercnce  thus : 

■  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
medical  men,  contains  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  and  acid, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  so  volatile  that 
they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
paration, if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scien- 
tific process,  known  only  to  the  experienced 


in  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  rolnlih 
principles,  which  tiy  ofl'  in  vnpur.  ur  as  nii  ox- 
halation,  under  heat,  are  tho  vcrv  m^f ntial  inrd- 
ical  projiertits  of  the  root,  which  pive  to  it  all 
its  value." 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intil]i};il)]e  to  mo. 
I  understand  it  exactly.  It  sIiowh  nic  precise- 
ly how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  |)oi8un  or 
a  medicine,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  i>f 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  solution  which  the  sena- 
tor IVom  Kentucky  may  give  when  ho  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.  The  old  doc- 
tor winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit,  "  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  may  1x5  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  bill. 
If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same  bills  are 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotently  efficacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work — five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, ond  'required  to  bo  accepted  under  a 
penalty — the  penalty  of  being  gazetted  as  ene- 
mies of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans !  The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  of  tune — the  strings  all  broken,  and  the 
screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing  most  woful 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it  I 
And  such  dancing  it  would  be ! — nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out ! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — wo  have  all 
read  of  him — who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (out 
his  instrument  was  spelt  ly  r  e) — not  only 
over  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  he  could  make  danc«.  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Ilion  were  built. 
But  our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  his  best  day ;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument in  playing  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  F's — the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight — it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  bo 
much  more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to 
charm  wild  beasts  or  stono«. 
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No,  sir !  no  more  alavcry  compromises. 
Stick  to  those  we  have  in  the  constitution,  and 
tliey  will  be  stuck  to  !  Look  at  the  four  votes 
— those  four  on  the  propositions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States : 
none  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
dock-yards :  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
no  interference  with  the  slave  trade ,  between 
the  States.  These  are  the  votes  given  on  this 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Congress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  diflerent  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional benefactors,  and  giving  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — in- 
nuendo, the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamities 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  iii'st  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
conciled, no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  con- 
cord, and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us 
a  sad  example.  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
mbles,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itself.  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
Tlic  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly — 


stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  like  the  man  on  tin 
first  leaf  of  the  almanac  Here,  in  our  presence, 
in  the  very  act  of  consummating  the  marriago 
of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas 
the  fugacious  slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  mar- 
ketable slaves  of  this  District — in  this  very  act 
of  consummation,  as  in  a  certain  wedding  feact 
of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight — the  festival  a 
combat — and  the  amiable  guests  pummel  each 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  him- 
self safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all 
remember  that  night.  He  seemed  to  ache  witli 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  continence.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the 
overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  entered  upon  that 
series  of  congratulations  which  we  all  remem- 
ber so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  premature,  •\nd  in  disregard  of  the  sage 
maxim  which  admonishes  the  traveller  never  to 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  thought  so 
then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Satin*- 
day  last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  vain 
efforts  to  compose  his  friends,  and  even  remind- 
ing them  of  what  they  were  "  threatened  "  with 
this  day — innuendo,  this  poor  speech  of  mine — 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you  !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  night — supremely 
so.  All  his  plans  had  succeeded — Committee 
of  Thirteen  appointed — he  himself  its  chairman 
— all  power  put  into  their  hands — their  own 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  just  ready  to  be  bound  ti^ 
gether  for  ever.  It  was  an  ecstatic  moment  for 
the  senator,  something  like  that  of  the  heroic 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  preparations 
for  the  nuptial  feast — saw  the  company  all 
present,  the  lapithse  on  couches,  the  centaurs 
on  their  haunches — heard  the  lo  hymen  begin- 
ning to  resound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Ilip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  Cali- 
fornia, come  "glittering  like  a  6tar,"  and  take 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  for  Pirithous !  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
feelings  he  might  have  given  vent  to  his  joy  in 
congratulations  to  all  the  company  present,  to 
all  the  lapithte  and  to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  all  horsekind,  on  the  auspi* 
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douB  event.  But,  oh  !  the  drccitfulncss  of  hu- 
man felicity.  In  an  instant  the  scene  was 
changed !  the  feast  a  flp^jt — tlie  wedding  festi- 
val a  mortal  combat — tiie  tabic  ^tself  oupplyin;^ 
the  implements  of  war ! 

"  At  first  a  meillcy  fllclit, 
Of  bowls  and  J»rs  supply  the  fi^lit ; 
Once  Implements  of  fcoata,  but  nuw  u(  fati'." 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast.  The  \Vedding  was  postponed.  And 
RO  may  it  bo  with  this  attempted  conjunction 
of  California  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  have  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering 
for  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
Buffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils ;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 


CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDEKT  TAYLOP.. 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun — noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  he  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  dead — 
the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  regular 
army  from  early  youth.  Far  from  having  ever 
exerdsed  civil  office,  he  had  never  even  voted 


at  an  electiou,  ir.d  '.Tug  a  major  ccnoral  in  thi* 
service,  at  the  time  of  his  i-Krliun.  Palo  Alto 
Kcsaca dc  la  Palnm,  Montcrry,  ami  Biitna  Vista, 
were  his  titles  to  popular  favor— bmkid  by  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  niiiloubtcd  pa- 
triotism, and  cstablishi-d  reputation  fur  jnii|;- 
ment  and  firmness.  His  brief  carwr  ^b<^wl•cl 
no  deficiency  of  pf)litical  wisdom  for  .v.'\iit  of 
previous  political  training.  He  cnnio  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  didiculty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  Tiie 
slavery  agitation  was  raging  ;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issue<l :  California,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  wore  witliout  governments :  a 
Southern  Congress  was  in  process  of  being 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union :  a  Southern  convention  was  actually 
called,  and  met,  to  consult  upon  disunion,  llo 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.  The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him,  and  would 
avoid  all  questions  about  slavery.  Leaving 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 
governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 
territories  where  slavery  was  then  extinct  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  Texas  had  an  unsettled 
boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  considered  that  question  to  be  one 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico, 
and  not  between  New  Jlexico  and  Texas ;  and 
to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  in  some  legal 
and  amicable  way — as,  by  compact,  by  mutual 
legislation,  or  judicial  decision.  Some  ardent 
spints  in  Texas  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  founded  in  their  own  laws  ami 
constitution.  President  Taylor  would  have  re- 
sisted that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mexi- 
co in  its  ancient  actual  possession  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  should  have  been  settled  in  a 
legal  way.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
Union,  or  more  opposed  to  the  slavery  agitation; 
and  his  position  as  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  military  reputation,  and  his  election 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States- 
would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement 
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of  these  questions  which  no  President  without 
these  qualiflcations  could  hare  possessed.  In 
the  political  division  he  classed  with  the  whig 
party,  but  his  administration,  as  far  aa  it  went, 
was  applauded  by  the  democnuy,  and  promised 


to  be  80  to  the  end  of  his  ofBcial  term.  Dying 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  a  national  lar 
mentation  bewailed  his  departure  fW>m  life  and 
power,  and  embalmed  his  memory  m  the  affeo- 
tions  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER   CXCIV. 

INACQUEATION  AND  CABINET  OF  ME.  FILLMORE. 

Wednesday,  July  the  tenth,  witnes-sed  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  President  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
communicated  in  a  message.    The  constitution 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  elect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  ofQce,  faithfully  to  execute  his 
duties,  and  do  hia  beat  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution  ;  and  that  oath  might 
be  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
having  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  then 
filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  but  propriety 
and  custom  have  made  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and   impressively  conducted. 
A  place  on  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  oath, 
have  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony,  in  the  case  of  Presidents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it — and  very  suitably  as  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.    Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to  an 
official  act,  impressively  done  in  Congress,  and 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without  joy.  A  com- 
mittoe  of  the  two  nouses  attended  him — Messrs. 
Soule,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  ho  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabinet.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
before,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath  ;  which  being  done,  tlie  President, 
without  any  inaugural  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  immediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  President- 
saying  : 

"A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unex- 
pected, deep,  and  general  mourning. 

"  I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  di.scretion 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zachary 
Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memory 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
service;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  usefulness  or  brilliancy ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  rai.sed  by  the  un.solicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
the  government — which  he  administered  with 
HO  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  countr}'  { 
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and  by  wlioso  Rudden  death,  so  many  hopes  of 
future  uflc'fuInt'Ks  have  been  blijjhtwl  for  ever. 

"To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a 
nation  in  tears,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  al- 
leviate tlie  Eorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  mc,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cuinstancoH  which  surround  me,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  I  may 
bo  oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and 
I  rely  upon  Ilim,  who  holds  in  \m  liands  tiie 
destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  mo  with  the  re- 
quisite strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  U8. 

''  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may 
suggest,  as  belltt'jig  this  det'i)ly  melancholy 
occasion." 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  due  time,  im- 
pressively performed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tions immediately,  but  were  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  retain  their  places  until  succes- 
sors could  be  appointed ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted: 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
State;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary^ 
the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H,  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary^  War ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland) ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-Gcijeral ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTER    CXCV. 

BEJECTION  OF  MR.  CLAY'S  PLAN  OF  COMPROMISE. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
60  numerous,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate, 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  bo  the  fact. 
The  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  subjects  were  too 
different  to  admit  of  one  vote— yea  or  nay— upon 
idl  of  them  together.    The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  California,  a  State  which  had 
rejected  slavery  for  itself,  with  all  the  vexation* 
of  the  slave  question  in  the  territories,  wan  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  degradation  of 
such  an  association.    It  was  evident  that  nc 
compromise,  of  any  kind  whatever,  on  the  8ul>- 
ject  of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  its  aspects 
separately,  much  less  under  all  put  together, 
could  possibly  bo  made.     There  was  no  spirit 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  which  there  could  be 
giving  and  taking — in  which  a  compromise  could 
be  made.    Whatever  was  to  be  done,  it  was 
evident  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  spirit  of 
legislation,  in  which  the  m<\jority  gives  law  to 
the  minority.    The  only  case  in  which  there 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  rejecting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.   That  measure  was  rejected 
again  as  heretofore,  and  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  extending  slavery  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  unnecessary  and 
inoperative— irritating  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States — a  mere  work  of 
supererogation,  of  which  the  only  fruit  was  tol)o 
discontent.   It  was  rejected,  not  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention — not  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  to  the  territories  to  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  question;  but  because  there  had  been 
intervention  !  because  Mexican  law  and  consti- 
tution had  intervened !  had  abolished  slavery 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  which  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  by  Congress. 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
Tory  had  to  do  then,  was  to  do  nothing.    And 
they  did  nothing. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  were  disconnected  and  separated. 
Each  measure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  with  a  result  which 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  conjunc- 
tion. Uaitcd,  they  hod  received  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee :  separated,  and 
no  two  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  only 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  each  of  the  measures. 
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CHAPTER    CXCVI. 

THE  ADMISSION  OK  TIIK  STATK  OF  CAMFonVIA: 
I'UOTKST  OK  SOL'TIIKKN  HKNATous:  UKMAKKS 
Vl'ON  IT  BY  MU,  IIKNTUN. 

This  became  the  "  lent "  question  in  the  great 
Blavery  agitation  which  disturbed  Congress  and 
the  Union,  and  as  such  wus  inipre.^sively  jire- 
sented  by  Mr.  Culhoun  in  the  hist  and  most 
intcn8e1y  considered  speech  of  his  life — reail  fi  >r 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  specbh,  and  at  tlic  conchisiun  of  it,  and 
as  the  resulting  consequence  of  the  whole  of  it, 
he  said : 

"  It  is  time,  senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manlv  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distinct  unders'-xnding 
as  to  our  respective  vicwSj  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  tiic 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so ; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
you  remain  silent,  you  will  compcll  us  to  infer 
by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
California  will  become  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  teiritories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to 
act  accordingly." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him :  and  the  test 
question  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  they  took  it  up, 
and  cherished  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Turney  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  to  the  latitude  of  ;]6°  .30',  and  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Mi.xRouri  lino  tliMunh  Id  the  Parifir,  nc 
a.'i  to  authorize  the  existitiw  of  slavery  in  nil 
the  territory  south  of  tint  latitude.  On  thi* 
motion  the  yeas  and  nnys  were : 

'*Yk.ar — Messrs,  Atdiiaon.  Hiulgcr.  Ram- 
well,  Hill,  Uerrien,  Itiittir,  (.'leimii-i,  Havis  ol 
Mississippi,  I)awsi)n,  l)owns,  Fontf,  llnnstoii, 
Hunter,  King,  .Maiigiiin,  .Ma^on,  .Morton,  I'tarce. 
I'rntt,  Kiisk,  .Sibustian,  iSouK',  Turney,  ami 
Yulee— :>». 

'•  Xavs— Messrs,  l!iildwin,  I!ent<in,  ISriKlbiirv. 
Ur'ght,  (.'ass,  Clurke,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mns.-ii- 
ehiisefts,  Duyton.  Dickinson.  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Kwing.  Keich, 
(iieene,  llaU'.  lluiiiiin,  .Jones,  Norris,  I'helps, 
Seward,  Shield^,  Smith,  S()nmnee.  Sturgeon, 
I'nderwood,  I'pliani,  Wales,  Wa  ker,  Whitcomb, 
and  Winthroj) — ui]."' 

The  anicndtnents  having  all  been  disposed  of, 
tlie  question  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  resulted  in  its  favor,  34  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  vote  wa.s: 

"Yeas— Messrs.  Baldwin, Tell, Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wi.seonsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing.  Felch,  (ireene. 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  Uphain,  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Wintlirop— ;i4. 

"Navs — .Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississii)pi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  linsk,  Sebastian,  Soulv,  Turney,  and 
Yulee-18." 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  oj>- 
posed  to  it  offered  a  protest  against  it,  \\  hich 
was  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
le.iding  points  were  these : 

"  Wo,  the  undersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed wit's  the  iniiwrtonce  of  the  occasi<»ii, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  protest  against  the  bill  admitting 
California  as  a  State  into  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  .so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  v  e  possessed ;  but  that  it  is 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest 
have  been  intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feel  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we 
have  made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reason? 
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hy  which  wc  Imve  Ik'ch  povi'mo*!,  upon  the 
|iii);cH  of  a  joiinml  whicli  the  ronf<titiiti<>n  ro- 
(luirtx  to  ho  kcj)!  so  loiij;  nn  the  Seiinto  may 
have  nil  cxistenrp.  AVc  dcsii-c  t<»  place  the 
reasons  upon  which  wo  arc  willinp;  to  bo  jinlgod 
hy  geiu'rations  liviiif»  and  yet  to  coino,  f5)r  our 
oppos  ion  to  a  hill  wliosc  conseqnonccs  may  })C 
so  (luirtl)le  and  portentous  uh  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  como  after 

"  AVe  liave  dissented  from  tliis  hill  hocauRo  it, 
jrivos  the  sanction  of  law,  and  tiiiis  imparts 
validity  to  the  unauthorized  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhahitants  of  California,  hy  which  nn 
odious  discrimination  is  made  n;;ainKt  the  pro- 
piTty  of  the  fifteen  blaveholdinK  States  of  the 
Union,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  that  position 
of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  manifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  on  which  this  Union  can 
repose. 

"  Because  the  riglit  of  the  slavcholdinK  States 
to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  has  heen  defeated  hy  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  wliich,  without  the  authority 
of  precedent,  of  law,  or  of  tho  constitution, 
were  manifestly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  adopt,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law. 

"  Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  hereafter,  as  it 
does  now,  tho  States  which  we  represent  from 
all  enjoyment  of  tho  common  territory  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  dignity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  tho  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

"  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
jected wliich  have  been  made  to  obtain  either 
a  recognition  of  tho  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  tho  terri- 
tory of  tho  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division 
of  that  territory  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-alavcholding  States  of  the  Union — every 
cflbrt  having  failed  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  as  tho  State  of  California. 

"  But,  lastly,  wo  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
solemnly  j)rotest  against  its  passage,  because,  in 
sanctioning  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obvious  policy,  to  tho  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State,  this  government  in  effect  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United. States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disregard  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  policy,  but  also  of  the 
cuustitution  itsel£  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 


tive of  the  safety  and  lilu  rties  of  tliose  whosA 
rights  have  Ik-oii  conunitlc*!  to  our  njre,  fatal  to 
tho  |K'acc  and  e'/uiili'ij  of  the  StatcH  wliich  we 
itprecent,  and  iiniHt  lead,  if  in-ixistcil  in,  to  the 
(linmi/iition  of  that  confcdeiwy,  in  which  the 
sliiviholding  States  have  never  sought  nioit 
than  c'/iiiilili/,am[  in  which  ihvy  will  n<t  be 
content  to  mnain  with  lesi." 

This  protest  was  signed  hy  Messrs.  Ma.^on 
and  Hunter,  senators  from  Virginia;  Messrs. 
Butler  and  ftiiriiwcll,  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina ;  Mr.  TMrncy,  senator  from  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Pierre  Sonle,  senator  from  Louisiana ;  Mr, 
JoU'ersoii  Davis,  senator  from  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Atchison,  senator  from  Missouri ;  and  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Yulce,  senators  from  Florida.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  account 
of  any  power  exercised  by  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  for  the 
non-exercise  of  such  power,  and  especially  for 
not  extending  tho  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  which  non-extension 
of  that  lino  was  then  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  tho  Union.  , 

Mr.  Winthrop,  newly  appointed  senator  (Vera 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  immediately  raised 
the  question  of  reception  upon  this  protest,  for 
tho  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  upon 
the  Journal,  where,  he  alleged,  the  only  protest 
that  could  be  entered  by  a  senator  (and  that 
was  a  suflicient  one)  was  his  peremptory  "no:  " 
and  then  said  : 

"  Sir.  does  mv  honortible  friend  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  but  one  par 
liamentary  body  in  tho  world — so  far  as  my 
own  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — which  acknow- 
ledges an  inherent  right  in  its  members  to  enter 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals  ?  That  body 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  tho  privi- 
lege of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it,  to  enter 
upon  tho  Journals  his  protest  against  any 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contrary 
to  his  own  individual  views  or  wishes.  But 
what  has  been  tho  practice  in  our  own  country  1 
You,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  an 
authority  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  that  in 
tho  earliest  days  of  our  history,  when  there 
may  have  been  something  more  of  a  disposition 
than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the 
precedents  of  the  British  government,  a  rule 
was  in  '.reduced  into  this  body  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  senators  of  the  several  States 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  tho 
British  Parliament.  That  proposition  was 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  what  majority,  for 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  by 
whose  votes;  but  that  rule  was  rejected.    It 
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,%  thtm  <U'c\nrv<\  in  tl...  .f.rty  iltMi  „f  our    Hy.lo  (nn.rwur.lH  I.„nl  rUr.-n.!..!,)  «h.)  «,m 

lory  Ihiit  tliiM  l.o.lyHh..iil,|  I,,, t  »M' i»'.Hiiiiilnt«'.l    p„„,,„i,.,., I  n,u, ,,,,,.,    „,    .....      .  . 

„  thcUrili.l.  lions.:  of  |,„r,,,  j„  „,„  ,,     --"""H  t..   pr    ,.n.rt,.th..  |..«.  r f-r  ,,r.sm,.ins 

liowfvcr  it  nifty  k'  in  niiy  <.lh«r  ;  iiti.l  tlmt  in-  '"  """'"  "'"  "'"""'-  "'.V  |'rc.|...  ini:  to  m  i  up  |,h 
(lividtml  wnnt'irt*  Hhnnlil' not  t,c  nlii.wc.l  tlii-  .i"'V'"W'"t  a;:'»iii»t  llu- Mt  ..f  tin- IIoum- nl'lir  iho 
privih-po  wlii.h  lKl..n..'H  i,t  Hritixh  ikcpm,  „f  llnus.- hiul  iirii.,l.  Ihktiii'  -|H.kin  n^rninsi  tin- 
•prcn.liiip  uiK.n  tlu-  .l.mnml.  tl,..  r.a-oni  U.icli  riplit  ..f  ,1„.  -n.tnr.  t..  .nt.r  ,i  ,,r  .t.-^t  on  llu- 
may  littvo  intluonced  tlifir  voiiM."  i  i  .        .  >  i  ■   '<   ion  uu 

I  Journiil  a;;!uii>t  iin  ail  ol  tin-  Smutf,  Mr.  lU-n- 

Mr.  llcnton  Ppoko  npiiin^t  the  n  rcption  of  the    '""  I"''»'""'''''l  '••  "I'^'k  "t  niii-l  ilu-  proi«-t  ii-.lf, 
protest,  denying  the  riplit  of  scimtors  to  (ilo  nny  [  "'"'  pT®"'""}'  "'•'  f"n<-lii'liiip  imrt  of  it,  m  w  Incli 

n  ilinsolntion  <r   tin-  I'nion  wm  liy|H)th»'linilly 
prtdioiiti''!  upon  tlif  ixdini.ssjon  of  I'aliforniiv. 


reasons  ujum  tlio  Jonrniil  for  thtir  vote;  nnd 
said: 

"  In  the  British  Ilonxc  of  I,ord^,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  riplit  prevails,  hut  not  in  till!  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  I  will  siiow  you  Ufore  I  have 
done  that  the  attempt  to  introihice.  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  pavo  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  hlooilslied  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  caused  the  memlicr  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  thouph  lie  asked  leave  to  do  no, 
to  bo  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tion. And  I  will  show  that  we  hepin  the  prac- 
tice hero  at  a  jwint  at  which  the  Uritish  Parlia- 
ment ha<l  arrived,  lonp  after  they  commenced 
llio  business  of  cnterinp  tho  disents.  It  will  be 
my  businesB  to  show  that,  notwithatandinp  the 
British  IIou.''e  of  Lords  in  tho  bcpinninp  entered 
the  protestor's  namo  under  the  word  '  di.ssent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  aro  entered  here  under 
the  word  '  nay,'  it  went  on  until  somethinp  very 
difTeront  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
izing any  memler  who  pleased  to  arraipn  the 
sense  jf  tho  House,  and  to  reproach  the  House 
whenever  he  pleased.  Now,  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  ripht  ?  It  is  because 
every  lord  is  a  power  within  himself.  He  is 
his  own  constituent  bod}'.  He  represents  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  rejiresentation  of 
himself,  he  can  constitute  a  reprcsentative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judicial.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  it,  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
mg  their  dissent,  have  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  himself,  a 
constituent  body  to  himself,  having  inherent 
rights  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  ho  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  every  lord,  each  for  him- 
self, and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
the  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  3'et  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  Biitish  House 
of  Commons — that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the   Pailiament,  and  by  Jlr. 


''  I  now  p;i?<  o\i  r  what  r'  lutes  t.>  thr  bodv  i  r 
matirr  of  tlic  ],iotist,  and  I'onn.  tn  t||i.  conrlml- 
inp  Hciileiiic.  wliiie.  sir.  I  mc  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  n'c.  or  liiiir  Uscd  cvi  n  in  the  heat 
of  deliate  in  this  chaiuKt'r.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  1  have  not  in-ohounccd  this  Kcssion.  not 
evi'U  hyiKithcticiiily  or  hisloiically,  in  speakinir 
of  every  thing  which  has  takeiipiace.  Itiit  I 
find  it  here,  and  I  am  ^oI■ry  to  ,-ce  '*.  It  is 
•lualilicd,  it  is  true;  yet  I  nin  i-oiry  to  see  it 
any  where,  and  especially  in  a  iiaptr  of  such 
solemn  im|ioit.  Il  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence : 

'  AiiiilnJt  till*  coiicliiKiiin  wo  tiiiiM  now  unit  fur  ».vpr  jirnlmt, 
««  It  la  ik'HtriiollMMif  tlif  Mifcty  hmiI  lllnrilif"  i.f  llnwn  wli.nw 
rl;,'lil«  liHVi'  lii'i'ii  i'(.iiiiiilllcil  til  our  liiri',  I'mIhI  In  tin-  |*:ii'i.  nml 
fi/iialiti/ iif  the  Sl.ilis  which  wr  ri.|ircwiit.  ntiil  inii«t  Icml, 
lI'liiTHhlfil  In,  111  (III-  iliKidluliiiii  of  that  lonfiih.nii'y  Iti  whti'h 
dm  tliufhnliliiij.'  si:itrs  liiivi'  iifVi'r  Mniuht  iiion''  lli.'iii  nn 
et/iin/iti/,  nml  In  whlili  Iht'y  will  not  bo  cuiiloiit  to  rtmuin 
with  Iviw.' 

"  I  grieve  to  sec  these  words  used  with  (his 
deliberation  ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  .see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Hypothetically  they  use  the 
words;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  "if" 
is — a  great  peacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween individuals,  but,  as  wo  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  langiiapo  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  tho 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implie.s 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  idl.  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  au- 
thoritative import  in  the  English  language, 
which  implies  the  testilication  of  the  truth ! 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  it !  and  which  is  far 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  from  the  lMh\—testciri,  to  be  a  witness 
— prolestaii,  to  be  a  public  witness,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  nnd  can  be  onl.v 
used  on  legal  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  family,  who  took  the  title  from  tho 
fact  of  their  ^  protest iiiff^  agauist  the  hnperial 
edicts  of  Charles  \.,  which  i)Ut  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  prottsting,  and  an  act  of  con- 
scienoe  and  duty.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  to 
use  the  word  jirotesl ;  and  it  was  used  in  tha 
face  of  power,  and  maintained  tlirough  oceaus 
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ftiiil  WAN  of  IiI'xmI,  until  it  linn  found  an  itnnor- 
(iility  in  the  naniu  of  ono  diviitiuu  of  thv  t'lirit- 
tiiin  fiitnily. 

"  I  hiivo  rrml  t"  yoti  from  Uritinh  liiwtory — 
liiNtory  of  !()(() — tliu  inoHt  ovcntfiil  in  the  Krit- 
i>h  imtiuU— to  Hhow  tlu<  llrNt  uttt-nipt  to  intn>- 
iliirc  u  jirotoHt  in  the  llou»io  of  Commons — to 
Khow  you  how  the  nu'n  of  that  day — men  ii: 
whoHn  hosomn  t'"  lov«  of  liU>rty  ro«c  )ii(rhcr 
than  lovo  r)f  ni'lf — the  J'uritnns  \vh<»si«  Hacriliri'S 
for  iiltcrty  w«ti!  only  i'(|tmllt'd  hy  tla-ir  (tatTitlcfs 
to  tlitir  rc'lijfion — tht'su  nion,  from  whom  we 
li'nrnt'd  so  miich,  ri'fiiHt'il  tosutl'i-r  tlu-msflvcs  to 
hi'  iirrai)rni'<l  l»y  a  minority — nfuned  to  sullor 
an  indicfiuent  to  Ik?  placed  on  their  own  Joiir- 
nald  airainnt  themselves.  I  have  hhown  you 
that  a  body  in  which  were  hucIi  men  nn  Uam|>- 
din,  and  Oromwell,  and  Pym,  and  Sir  Hany 
Vane,  would  not  allow  theniHelvcs  to  Ik)  ar- 
raiftned  by  a  minority,  or  to  bo  im|)cachcd  be- 
fore the  people,  and  tiiat  tliey  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  even  asked  leave  to  do  it.  This 
period  of  British  history  is  that  of  tho  civil 
wars  which  deluged  Great  Uritain  with  bloo<l ; 
iiiid,  8ir,  may  there  be  no  analogy  to  it  in  our 
history ! — may  there  bo  no  omen  in  this  pro- 
ceeding— nothing  ominous  in  this  attempted 
imitation  of  one  of  tho  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  as  u 
harmlesa  and  innocent  matter ;  but  I  cannot  so 
consider  it.  It  is  a  novelty,  but  a  porientous 
one,  and  connects  itself  with  other  novelties, 
c(|ually  portentous.  The  Senate  must  bear 
with  nie  for  a  moment.  I  have  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  tho  f)'inful  subject,  and 
would  not  now  do  it  if  it  \>  ad  not  brought  for- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  me.  This 
is  a  novelty,  and  it  connects  itself  with  other 
novelties  of  a  most  important  character.  We 
have  seen  lately  what  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  tho  history  of  tho  country — sectional 
meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conventions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
press  here  I  and  now  the  introduction  of  this 
protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
Itself  in  thne  and  circumstances,  but  connecting 
itself  bjr  its  arguments,  by  its  facts,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  movements 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  sectional  pro- 
test. 

"  All  of  these  sectional  movements  are  based 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  continued,  there  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  Uni(Jn.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  to  be  sure, 
is  now  dropped,  or  Is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
test. That  cni'se  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  Califorp'.a  bill  comes  in  its  place,  and  the 
syster:  of  measures  of  which  it  is  said  to  bo  a 
^art.  Of  thesi'  the  admission  of  California  is 
po\.  made  the  prominent,  the  salient  point  in 
tV  it  whole  sjrriijm,  which  hypotheticallv  it  is 
1  Kiuraod  nr*y  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
(^ir,  I  cean  ">  help  looking  upon  this  protest  as 


iH'longing  to  the  M-ries  of  novelties  to  which  I 
have  relVrn"*!.  I  cannot  help  con>-iderini{  it  n. 
part  of  a  NyMtrm — ait  a  link  in  a  chain  of  niea- 
Hurt'H  all  looking  to  one  rexiill,  hypothetically. 
to  he  Niiru,  but  all  »till  l(M>king  to  the  siiii 
suit — that  of  a  dixHohition  of  the  I  iiion.  n  ,t 
atllii'ting  enough  to  witnes.  hihIi  things  out  of 
doors;  l)Ut  to  entir  a  s< 'einn  piiitiHt  on  our 
JournuU,  lookin^r  t<  il  e  «'oii:ini.'eiit  diMolutiori 
of  the  rnion,and  lli.it  lor  ourovvnacl'* — lortlic 
acts  of  a  majority — to  iill  upon  usof  timum- 
joritv  to  receive  our  own  iii<li<tment,  anil  enter 
It,  w  ithout  answer,  upon  our  own  .lournaLs — i, 
certainly  going  la-yond  all  the  other  .sijnis  of  ilic 
times,  and  taking  a  most  alarming  step  in  tliu 
progress  whi(!h  seems  to  be  making  in  leadinj; 
to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  '  DinsiiluliDn '  *<^  1,r 
entered  on  our  Jonnial !  What  won' '  >  ^  i,. 
cestors  have  thought  of  it?  Tlw  jia  •■  >.  ,. 
tains  an  enumeration  of  what  It  'l.  in'Oteriiii'g  as 
unconstitutional,  nnjust,  andojipre  've  "  idict 
on  tho  part  of  Congress  :i;;iunst  iht  "  .nth, 
which,  if  i)ersisted  ii  .  mu  '  1. :  1  to  a  dis-oln- 
tion  of  tho  Union,  and  v  r  uie  admission  of 
California  as  one  i4'  the  woi  if.  of  these  measures. 
I  cannot  consent  lo  place  that  paper  on  our 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — pioteft  in  the 
name  of  my  eoiistituents.  I  have  ma<lc  a  stand 
against  it.  It  took  me  by  suritri.se;  but  my 
spirit  ro.so  and  fought.  1  ileeni  it  my  sacnil 
duty  to  ivslst  it — to  resist  the  entrance  upon 
our  Journal  of  a  paper  hypothetically  justifyinj; 
disunion.  If  defeated,  and  the  paper  goes  on  the 
Journal,  I  still  wish  the  present  age  and  poster- 
ity to  see  that  it  was  not  without  a  stniggle — 
not  without  a  stand  against  tho  portentous 
measure — a  stand  which  should  mark  one  of 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  nations  from  whicli 
calamitous  events  flow.'' 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  sent  to  tho  House  of  Representatives, 
and  readily  passed ;  and  immediately  receiviuj; 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  senators  elect 
from  California,  who  had  been  long  waiting 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwinn  and  John  Charles 
Fremont),  were  admitted  to  their  seats;  but 
not  without  further  and  strenuous  resistance. 

(•  1  '■iilex  tials  being  prcseited,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
TiIisi-i.s-ilDrii,  moved  to  r  ^'  ■  them  to  the  Com- 
'  oi.  :  lie  Judicial  y,  to  report  on  the  law 
and  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  which  motion  led  to 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  call  for  the  yens 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  number;  to 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
ler, Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Turney.  Only  12 
voting  for  the  reference,  and  3G  against  it ;  the 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworn  in,  an< 
took  their  seats. 
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r  n<)Ttltic«  to  vkliich  I 
liilp  mii'-iilfriiiif  il  »• 
k  ill  a  cliitiii  of  luca- 
ri'Kiilf,  liviMitlii'tiiHlly, 
Mikiii)t  to  tlif  will  > 
1  of  tilt'  I'nioii.  i«  if 
K.  Hiii-li  thm^in  out  of 
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ClIAPTKl!    CXrviI, 

FUOITIVK.    SLAVKs-    •BDISANCI!  «»»    ft*f;     TIIK 
CONSrirtTIMN  :   A<T  or  »*M:   act  •»»•  OV). 

It  i«  of  record  proof  that  the  anfi-slnverf  cluune 
in  the  ordinance,  of  17M7  roiild  not  be  pn.>*nl 
until   the   fu(fitivo   slave    recovery  r!a\i-t>   was 
added  to  it.    That  anti-slavery  claiii>*»,  first  \>n- 
pared  in  the  Contrresa  of  the  confed«ia(ton  bv 
]Sfr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  and  rejected,  rrtiinimd 
n-jected  for  three  years — until  1787  ;  when  re- 
ceiving the  additional  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  it  was  unanimously  passed.    This 
is  clear  proof  that  the  first  clause,  prohiliitiiig 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  tenitory,  could  not  le 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
covery of  slaves  which  should  take  refuge  in  tlwit 
territory.    It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  free  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration — one  preventing  the  spread 
of  slavery  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
other  retaining  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  which  might  flee  to  it.    Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  neighboring  cities,  and  (it 
may  bo  said)  by  the  same  men.    The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York — the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia — and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  each,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,  from  constant  interchange 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  both  bodies  may  be 
assumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object.      The  right   to   recover    fugitive 
slaves  went  into  the  constitution,  as  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance, 
could  have  been  formed  without  the  fugitive 
slave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it.    A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
ilso  no  anti-slavery  ordinance. 
One  of  the  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


Fehnwry,  "Oa.  wm  »  utaliit*  I .  furry  Into  elT»i  I 
tlio  rIaiiMt  in  the  r«>n>titMtinii  fnv  th«>  rr<  Unm* 

lioii  iif  fulfil ives  fniiii  jii«li>f,  mid  fMirilUi  <  frolil 
labor ;  and  that  xtatiit ',  made  hy  thi  airn  wh>i 
made  th«>  cnnHtitiition.  nmy  W  •^MtiiiK'd  to  \<v 
the  iiHanin-:  of  tin-  cfiflitttiH*!*,  h*  iiitrr|>nl»"l 
by  till  II  who  bud  a  ri).clii  t«  tttiim  it*  iinuiiin^'. 
That  act  cont^Utcd  of  f<*i*  •iHtions,  all  bruf  and 
clear,  and  tlio  Wmt  two  of  which  exelunivtlv 
a|)|ilitd  to  f\i(jiir-vs  rrt«u  justirv.  The  tbii<i 
a>i«l  <  >iirth  applie<  to  fugitives  fiMin  lalMir.  eitf 
brneing  ajipfi  til  ices  ns  well  as  sluvi-s  iwd  «kpply- 
ing  tlie  Maine  rigbls  and  reinedios  in  .«r)^  i'u«e  : 
and  of  tbe^e  two,  the  third  »iniic  r^  liiis  ti.e 
whole  f.iovisjou  for  re<laiiiiiii '  the  tuv  ''vt— 
the  loiinh  merely  containing  j»^«ltii's  i„r  the 
ob»<n;«*tion  of  that  rigli>.  'I'he  (fiiird  noe*  on, 
tbeit.  is  the  only  one  essential  to  t;i»i»  'bject  -f 
tills  cliaptiT,  and  i.s  in  tlie>'«>  words: 

'■Thill  when  a  person  hel     i.i  lain 
the  I  nite'l  Slates,  or  in  eitln  <  nf  ilu>  i 
on  the  no-rth-west.  or  south  ii  Ohio.  vo.  .. 
laws  thei*ot',  shall   escape  into   any  ■  ^li 
sail'  "States  or  teiritories,  the  person  i 
sue  ,  labor  is  due,  his  anient  or  attorney, 
by  .  tnpoweied  to  si'i/.e  or  iiricst  Mich 
from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  )ier  bel 

di.^trici  eourlh  „. 
iiig  or  lieing  within 
State,  T  before  any  ina^-istrate  of  a  erwi 
city,  01  town  corporate,  wherein  such  se«* 
orarre-'  shall  be  made,  and  upon  jirooftiv  i» 
satisfaei  ni  of  such  jmlge  or  niagistrate,  eiW«i«r 
by  firal  i>tiin(iiiy,  or  atlidavi  taken  before  uufi 
certified  I'V  a  magistrate  of  i.  y  such  State  t-r 
territory,  'hat  the  person  so  sei/ed  nndarresiai^ 
doth  und'  r  the  laws  of  the  State  or  teiril(>e\ 
from  whii  i  he  or  she  He'd,  owe  service  to  \hf 
person  chi  ining  nim  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duiv 
of  such  ju<lge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  -ueh  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shai  ho  sullicient  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fii 
rito^^  from   vhich  he  or  she  fled.' 
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judg(    of  the  circuit  or  di.> 
Unite!   States,   residing  or 
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live  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 


This  act  w  is  pas.sed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Washington,  in  con.sequence  of  a 
case  having  :i risen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  whi-  !i  showed  the  want  of  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  the  clau.se  in  thq  constitution 
into  effect.  1:  may  be  held  to  be  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  cimstitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  thv  service  of  the  fugitive  in  a'.iy 
State  or  territi  ry,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  he  saw  him,  and  to  carry  hiui 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
upon  afDUavit,  or  oral  testimony,  showing  his 
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risrlit,  he  was  ti.  receive  n  certificate  to  that 
t'tlect,  by  virtue  of  which  he  inipht  carry  him 
hack  to  the  State  from  which  he  liad  lied.  This 
art,  tlius  fully  rcco^iziiiK  the  rifrht  of  the 
i-lairnant  to  Rci/e  his  slave  by  nicro  virtue  of 
ownen-hip,  and  tlien  to  carry  liim  out  of  the 
Stote  upon  a  certilicate,  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  pood  as  unanimously  by  tlie 
second  Con<:rc.ss  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion— the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  division,  and  in  the  House  only  seven  voting 
against  the  bill,  there  >M.ing  no  separate  vote  on 
t'le  two  jiarts  of  it,  and  two  of  these  seven  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maryland).  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  these  seven  olyected — 
whether  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  those 
which  applied  to  fugitives  from  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  i)assage,  by  those  who  helpcil 
to  make  the  constittition,  was  high  evidence  in 
its  favor :  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judiciaries.  State  and  fedcnal,  were  to  the  same 
elfect.  The  act  wa.s  continually  enforced,  and 
the  courts  decided  that  this  right  of  the  owner 
to  seize  Jiis  slave,  was  just  as  large  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  lie  had  run  away  —that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days  ;  and,  also,  in  a  liouse,  pro- 
vided no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
The  penal  section  in  the  bill  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
his  own  authority  wherever  he  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  tlie  exercise  of  that  right.  ,  It  was  in  these 
words : 

"  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfuKy  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arresting 
such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ty herein  given  or  declared  ;  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  alter  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
either  of  the  said  olTences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty 
may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
•-•laiming  such  labor  or  service  his  right  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or 
iither  of  them." 

State  ofiiccrs,   the   magistrates  and  judges, 


though  not  bound  to  act  tmder  the  law  of  Con 
gress,  yet  did  so;  and  State  i  lils,  tliough  noi 
obligatory  under  a  federal  law,  \v  ere  freely  used 
for  the  custody  of  the  rc-captnred  fugitive. 
This  continued  till  n  late  day  in  most  of  the 
free  States — in  all  of  them  until  after  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  Stutcs  engaged  in  the 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  20ih  of  ^lareh,  1847 : 
that  is  to  saj',  until  a  month  after  the  time 
tliat  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into  the  Senate  the 
slavery  resolutions,  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Benton 
as  "  fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  which  are  since  involving  th: 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Pennsylvania 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  authori- 
ties to  take  cognizance  of  any  fugitive  slave 
case — granted  a  habeas  corpus  remedy  to  any 
fugitive  arrested — denying  the  use  of  her  jails 
to  confine  any  one — and  repealing  the  six 
months'  slave  sojourning  law  of  1780. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  harsh 
act,  and  before  the  slavery  agitation  had  com- 
menced in  Congress,  to  wit,  IS'ICt  (which  was 
nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation), Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  liberal 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  rcfjuest  of  Mary- 
land, to  aid  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  It 
was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  reclaiming 
fnqitifi's  from  justice.''  Such  had  been  the 
just  and  generous  cor.diict  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  time  cf 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.  Her  legal  right 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magistrate's 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law — 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  usea  for  federal 
purposes.  The  sojourning  law  of  1780  was  her 
own,  and  she  had  a  right  to  repeal  it.  But  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  the  exercise  of  a  mere 
right,  against  the  comity  which  is  due  to  States 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  moral  and 
social  duty,  against  high  national  policy,  against 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  made, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  sixty 
years ;  and  injurious  and  irritating  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  uncoasti- 
tutional.  The  denial  of  the  intervention  of  her 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  of  her  prison.-i, 
though  an  inconvenience,  wsis  not  insurmount- 
able, and  might  be  remedied  by  Congress  ;  the 
repeal  of  tho  act  of  1780  was  the  radical  injury 
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tnd  fiir  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  f«'<Ural 
lepislation. 

That  net  was  pas«<l  lufoio  the  idi.iitioii  of 
the  constitution,  and  wliile  the  ftelin^s  of  con- 
ciliation, good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allo\v<d  to  continue 
in  force  near  sixty  years  after  the  constitution 
was  made ;  and  was  a  proof  of  pooil  feeling 
towanls  all  during  that  time.  15y  the  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  estahli.-hed  be- 
tween sojouracrs  and  permanent  re.-iiknts,  and 
the  element  of  time — the  most  ohvious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters— was  taken  for  t)ie  rule  of 
discrimination.  Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rijihts  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave ;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  equally  in  favor  of  all  per- 
sons ;  but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  in  favor  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  goveramcnt,  all  of  whom,  coming 
from  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  tlieir 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  St.ite.  Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  comity  which  should  prevail  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
general  government,  and  reciprocating  tlie  rights 
of  citizenship.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  sjjirit  would  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  example.  For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  have  repealed  them  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania — under  the  same  unhappy  influ- 
ences, and  with  the  same  baleful  consequences. 
New  York,  for  example — her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
being  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvania — allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  York,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
rauia,  continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress ;  and 
Was  etOu  so  well  established  in  tlic  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  that  agitation, 
«s  to  be  boldly  sustained  by  the  candidates  fur 
the  highest  ofiices    Of  this  an  eminent  instance 


will  IJe  given  in  the  cnnvass  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State,  in  the  year  1h;!S.  Jn  tliat  yeai 
Mr.  M;ircy  and  .^Ir.  ."»rward  were  the  oi'.jiosin!: 
c.i:i(Ii(luti>s,  and  an  anti-slaviiy  merting,  held  at 
Utic.i.  passed  a  resolve  to  have  tlicm  inti'rro- 
gat(  (1  (;iniong  other  things)  on  the  point  of  n- 
pealin;;  the  slave  sojournment  ai-t.  Messrs. 
(Jirritt  Smith,  and  William  <\:\\,  \\\w  nnmi- 
natcd  acontmittL'e  for  that  pnriio-e,  and  ruUillnl 
tiieir  mis>ion  so  zealously  as  rallier  to  uNcrstate 
the  terms  of  the  act.  using  the  word  -  ini]>orta- 
tion"  as  applied  to  tin'  coming  of  these  slave."* 
with  thi'ir  owners,  thus  :  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  reiieal  of  the  law  which  now  authorizes  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  und  their 
(letentinn  here  as  such  for  the  tiiiu'  of  nine 
months?"  Objecting  to  the  sulislitution  of 
the  term  imi'ortation,  and  stating  the  net  cor- 
rectly, both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  negative,  and  with  n-a.-ous  f.ir  their  oiiinion. 
The  act  was  lir>t  (pioted  in  its  own  tii  nis,  a.-; 
follows : 

"Any  person,  not  being  an  inhabiiant  of  thin 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  from,  or 
l)a.ssing  through  this  State,  may  briiiLC  with  him 
an}'  person  lawfully  held  by  him  in  sluvcry.  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State  ; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  contiiuio  in  this  Sljile  more  than  nine 
months;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

llejtlying  to  (he  interrogatory,  Mr.  Jlarcy 
then  proceeds  to  srive  his  ojiinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  tlie  a.'t,  which  he  docs 
unreservedly : 

"  By  comparing  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tory, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  exjiresses. 
The  discrepancy  between  them  is  so  great,  that 
I  suspected,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  which  had  escape  I  gene- 
ral notice.  As  none,  however,  can  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  the  question  is  in  any 
respect  applicable,  tln-re  will  be  no  mistake,  I 
presume,  in  assuming  it  to  be  the  one  you  had 
in  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  ([uestion. 
from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  the 
particular  law  under  consideraticm,  by  referring 
to  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
or  at  least  in  language  showing  its  objects  and 
limitations.  I  do  not  imi)ute  to  an  intention  to 
create  an  erroneous  impre.'sion  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascribe  to  it  a  character  of  odiousness 
which  it  doesjiot  deserve;  yet  I  think  that  it 
must  )jo  coiQded  that  your  (jues'lon  will  in- 
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fliicc  those  wlio  are  not  particularly  ncqiiaintcd 
with  the  section  of  tlie  statute  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  believe  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
whicli  allows  a  free  importation  of  slaves  into 
it,  witiioiit  restrictions  as  to  ohject,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  wlio  may  do  so; 
yet  this  is  very  far  from  heinp;  true.  1'liis  law 
ilocs  not  j>erniit  any  inhfibitant  of  tin's  State  to 
l)rin;;  into  it  any  person  helil  in  slavery,  under 
any  pretence  or  for  any  ohject  whatsoever ;  nor 
does  it  allow  any  person  of  any  other  State  or 
country  to  do  so,  excei)t  such  person  is  actually 
travellinji  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.  This  law,  in  its  operaticm  and  effect,  only 
allows  persons  belonging  to  States  or  nations 
where  domestic  slavery  existSj  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
their  crvants  whom  they  lawfully  hold  in 
slavery  when  at  home,  provided  they  do  not  re- 
main within  our  territories  longer  than  nine 
months.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  your  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  presume,  that  if  those 
by  whose  appointment  you  act  in  this  matter 
had  not  misapprehended  its  character,  they 
\vould  not  have  instructed  you  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  questions.  It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  and  that  is  so  unexception- 
uble,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light.  Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  ii\jurious  effect  upon  our  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  with  our  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical harmony  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  producing  any  beneficial  re- 
sults to  comp(>nsate  for  these  evils.  I  am  not 
therefore  in  favor  of  it." 

This  is  ail  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  full  negative,  and  impliedly  re- 
buking the  phrase  "  importation,"  by  supposing 
it  w^ould  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act.  Mr.  Seward  an- 
Bwered  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  sameefTect, 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    He  says : 

"Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section  t  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  another  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
slaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
tmy  circumstances  a.s  such.  I  imderstand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
substance,  that  any  person  from  the  southern  or 
south-western  States,  who  may  be  travelling  to 


or  from  or  passing  through  the  State,  may  brina 
with  him  and  take  with  him  any  person  lawfully 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  HU*.e  from  whenw) 
lie  came,  provided  such  slaves  do  not  remain  here 
more  than  nine  mor.  hs.  The  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  bears  npoi 
the  present  question,  declares  that  no  person  held 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  to  another  State,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  li^ 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  sucn 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  jiai- 
ty  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 
I  undersvaiid  that,  in  the  State  of  JIassachusetts, 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  courts  not  to  include  the  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  and 
escaping  tlience.  Lut  the  courts  of  law  in  this 
State  have  uniformly  given  a  different  construc- 
tion to  th,.  vame  article  of  the  constitution,  and 
have  ahVays  decided  that  it  does  embrace  the 
case  of  a  slave  brought  by  his  master  into  this 
State,  and  escaping  from  liim  here.  Conse- 
quently, under  tliis  judicial  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  without,  and  in  defiance  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  this  State,  if  the  slave  cs- 
cape  from  his  master  in  this  State,  he  must  bo 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  master's  temporary  sojournment  within 
the  State,  whether  that  sojournment  be  six 
months,  nine  months,  or  longer.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  that  this  decision  is  erroneous,  nor  is 
it  for  our  legislature.  Acting  under  its  au- 
thority, they  passed  the  law  to  which  you  o)^ 
jeci,  for  the  piu-pose,  not  of  conferring  new 
powers  or  privileges  on  the  slave-owner,  but  to 
prevent  his  abuse  of  that  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  thus  expounded,  secures  to 
him.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  intended 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transient  pas- 
sago  through,  or  temporary  residence  in  the 
State,  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  duration  of  nine  months  is  not  material  ia 
the  question,  and  if  it  be  unnecessarily  long, 
may  and  ought  to  bo  abridged.  But,  if  no  such 
law  existed,  the  right  of  the  master  (under  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  before  men- 
tioned) would  be  indefinite,  and  the  slave  must 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  all  cases  of  travelling 
through,  or  passage  to  or  from  the  State.  If  I 
have  correctly  apprehended  the  subject,  this  law 
is  not  one  conferring  a  right  upon  any  person  to 
import  slaves  into  the  State,  and  hold  them  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  master ;  a  quali- 
fication, or  at  least  a  definition  of  it.  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  slave.  Its  repeal,  therefore,  would 
have  the  effect  to  put  in  greater  jeopardy  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benefit  by  it. 
While  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
adopted  hero  is  maintained,  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  book, 
not  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  man 
but  a  protection  for  them. 
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ite,  and  hold  them  here 
pt  at  restriction  upon 
if  the  master ;  a  quali- 
nition  of  it.  and  is  in 
•epeal,  therefore,  would 
I  greater  jeopardy  the 
opose  to  benefit  by  it. 
1    of   the  constitution 
ned,  the  law,  it  would 
pon  our  statute  book, 
upon  the  rights  of  maa 


"But.  pentlomen.lieinfr  desirous  to  lieontirelv    arts  were  rppoalod.  and  thi-<  «jiirif   di-frnod 

'Tn'^M  „l?1  S  r"^'"'"f"»'""-  'S'.^,  l"^i;7J    rolitiral  agitation  h.in  done  all  the  n.i.o-hi.i: 

should  add,  that  1  am  not  convinced  It  would  be        ,r,        .     ,  „  ,  ..  ,,      .   _ 

either  wise,  cxpclient  or  Ininane.  to  d.rlare  to        '.'"'  "'^^  °'   '  I'l'isy'vania,  of  March  .5d.  184.. 

our  rellow-citi7.en-s  of  the  tioiitlicin  and  sotsth-    hesidea  ri'iH-.ilin^  tlie  slave  soJoMniinenf  net  of 

western  States,  that  if  thcv  travel  to  or  from,  or    ITHO— (nn  act  nm<l('  in  tlie  time  nf  l)r,  Fr;\iikliii 

pass  through  the  State  ..fxNew  York,  they  shall    ,n,i  ,,,,i,i,  ,,„,i  biTU  on  iier  st.tut.-bonk  mai 

not  bring  with  them  the  attendant;,  whom  ciis-  .  \   i     •  ,  ,       , 

torn,  or  education,  or  habit,  inav  have  ri'iKliTe-l    ''''■''"'•^'  >'''''^''>-  '''■""''''  '•ei-taluiu'  Ik  r  nr,  nt  a.t 

necessary  to  then.     I  have  not  "been  able  todis- '  '^^  '^-'V  '""'  ''elides  forbidding  tlic  use  of  lu-r 

cover  any  good  object  to  be  attained  by  such  an  I  prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  ollircrs  in 

act  of  inhospitality.     It  certainly  can  'work  no  |  the  rocoverv  of  fu-ilivc  slaves— b.si.ks  all  tlii-^ 

mjury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  the  un-  ^         ."        i 

foVtuiato   beings  held   in  bondafre,  to   permit    ''''""^  ""  *"  "'"'''''  J'"'""'"'  ^'""^""^■'"^  '"  l""^ 


vent  the  exercise  of  the  rifrhts  of  forciliie  re- 
caption of  fuiritive  slaves,  as  rcpilated  by  the 
»ct  of  Conjrress,  under  the  ihiiiso  in  the  coiisti- 
tul.on ;  and  for  tliat  purpose  contaiiu'il  this 
section : 

"  That  if  any  jjciscr  or  persons  claiiniiiir  any 
ncfrro  or  mulatto,  as  fuj^itive  from  siivitnde  or 
labor,  shall,  under  any  jiivfi'iice  of  authority 
whatever,  violent]}-  and  tuiiiiilf iiousl}'  seize  ujwn 
and  carry  away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  and  liiniul- 
tuous  manner,  and  .so  as  lo  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  any  ne^rro  or  mulatto  with- 
in this  coninionwi'alth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  nefrro  or  inulatlo 
before  any  district  or  circuit  juil;;e,  the  iKT.son 
or  persons  so  olli-ndin  against  tiie  peace  of  this 
conimonwealtli,  shall  liedeenicd  guilty  of  amis- 
demeanor  ;  ami  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  further,  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  inoiith.s,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

The  granting  of  the  habeas  curpiis  writ  to 
any  fugitive  slave  completed  the  enactments  of 
this  statute,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  full, 
the  ample  intimations  containeil  in  its  title, 
to  wit:  ".4n  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  pie- 
serve  the  public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  e.vcrci.se(l  by  judges, 
justices  nf  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonwealth;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
vor  of  its  restoration  would  be  still  more  so  I  slave  /airs."  This  act  made  a  new  starting- 
now.  It  was  a  measure  in  the  very  spirit  of  I  point  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  North,  as 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  a 


them,  once  perhaps  in  their  lives,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  few  and  far  l>etween,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  is  unknown.  I  can  even  con- 
ceive of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  from  the  cultivation  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  South.  I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  objection,  which  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  .sanctions  sla- 
very. If  this  objection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  condemn  the  law.  But,  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  .such  sanction.  The 
same  statute  which,  in  ncces.sary  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pounded, declares  the  exception,  condeinn.s,  in 
the  most  clear  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.  I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founded, 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  exclusion  as 
your  question  contemplates,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  history  of  our 
State  so  nobly  contradicts.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  good 
etlect  practically,  and  would  accomplish  nothing 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  lil>erty." 

These  answers  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  election  in  any  way.  Mr.  Seward  was 
elected,  each  candidate  receiving  the  full  vote 
of  his  party.  Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  to  re- 
store it.  Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Jlarcy  and  Seward  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  voice  in  fa- 


union,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  constitution  was  founded.  Several  other 
States  had  acts  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  free  States 
was  accordant.     It  was  not  until  after  the 


the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  previous 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  in  the  South.  The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitive  slave  recovery  act  of  1850— 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromi.-e  line  ;  and,  between  the  two, 
the  state  of  things  has  been  produced  which 


llavery  question  became  a  subject  of  political  I  now  alHicts  and  distracts  the  country,  and  ia 
Igitatioo,  in  the  national  legislature,  that  these  |  working  a  sectional  divorce  of  the  States. 
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A  citizen  of  Maryland,  acting  under  the  fede- 
ral law  of '!).'{,  in  recapturing  his  slave  in  Pcnn- 
Kjlvaniii,  was  jirosecutcd  under  tlio  State  act  of 
1820 — convicted — and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
vain  plead  in  the  Pennsylvania  court ;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  s])irit  of  deference  and 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
curred in  an  "  agreed  case"  to  be  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
That  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of 
nil  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  whMo  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  in  whut  particular  the  act  of 
1793  required  to  bo  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  effect  under  the  constitution, 
independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these : 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  clearly  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  t'  't  part  which  confers 
authority  on  State  magistrates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  difliculty.    As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  difference  of  o|)inion  exists,  and  may  exist  on 
this  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State 
magistrates  are  bound  to  net  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  magistrates 
may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  autliority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation,"    ''  The  power 
of   legislation  in    relation    to    fugitives    from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
"  The  right  to  seize  and  retake  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is  under 
the  constitution  recognized  as  an  absolute;  posi- 
tive right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union 
with  an  equal  and  Bupremc  force,  uncontrolled 
and    uncontrollable    by  State    sovereigntr  or 
State  legislation.    The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.    The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control,  through  however  many  States  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
trunsilu  to  his  domicil."     "  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
against  Edward  Prigg  was  founded,  for  carrying 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.    It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
tify and  uphold."     "  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


from  laljor,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  iwljadi(» 
tions  of  the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  th« 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  of  the  Sujjreme  Court — so  clear 
and  fu.i — was  further  valuable  in  making  visi 
bio  to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  want- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  was 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  commissioners 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it 
and  that  substitution  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  or  four 
lines — leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  was. 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law — long  and  complex — and  striking  the 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.    It  was  early  in  the 
session  of  1849-'50  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distasteful  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  table 
six  months  untouched.    It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  session,  and  substi* 
tuted  by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex.    This  bill  also  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body 
in  its  favor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  full 
senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.    The  mate- 
rial votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  on 
propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  condition 
— free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the  question  of  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr.  Webster,  but  was  offered  in  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.    lie  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  early  in  the  session, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  working  of  the 
act  of  '93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  proviso  in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude.    That  would 
have  been  about  nlways;  and  this  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ing against  fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's  claim 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  him.    It  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  1793,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of  re- 
claiming fugitives,  which  is  always  to  carry 
1  them  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  fled 
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to  be  tried.  Thus,  if  a  man  commits  an  oflcnco 
in  one  country,  and  llit!8  to  anotticr,  ho  is  car- 
ried bock  ;  so,  if  he  flics  from  one  State  to  an- 
other ;  and  bo  in  all  tlic  extradition  treaties ! 
between  foreign  nations.  All  are  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  the  only  con- 
dition being  to  establish  the  fliglit  and  the 
probable  cause  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  as  wdl  as  from  justice,  both  of 
which  classes  arc  put  together  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitive  net 
of  1793.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-seven.  Tlie  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dod}:e 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Husk, 
Sebastian,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Yulce.  The  motion  in  favor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.  Other  amendments  were  oflered 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill.  Mr,  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  favor  of  merely  amending  the 
act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying : 

"When  this  subject  was  before  the  comjiio- 
mise  committee,  there  was  a  general  wish,  and 
in  that  I  fully  concurred,  that  the  main  feature? 
of  the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment.  That  law  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down,  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here :  1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
fugitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2. 
His  duty  to  carry  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  claim 
may  be  adjudged  by  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  decide 
it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
jury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
'J»e'  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time 
Jiis  law  was  jjussed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  won  n-quirod  to  exrrutd 
the  duties  imiler  it.  Since  then,  ns  wi-  nil  kiiK.v, 
the  Supreme  ("ourt  ha>  dcciiKil  that  iii>ti(es  of 
the  peace  cannot  Ik-  culled  u|»in  to  execute  thi-t 
law,  anil  the  con^efiueiice  is,  tiiiit  tiny  liine  al- 
most every  where  refu^'d  to  iln  s".  The  mix— 
ter  seekin;:  his  sl.ive  f'liind  his  niii' dy  a  gii<i,| 
one  at  the  tiiii''.  but  now  very  iiu'tleclunl ;  and 
this  defect  is  on'"  that  iniiwiiniisly  n  nuiivs  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide, fairly  and  honestly,  ami  to  inuke  surli 
other  provisions  ns  may  be  iiro|)er  mid  ncres- 
snry.  But  I  desire  for  myself  tlmt  tlie  oripinnl 
net  should  ri'main  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
thnt  the  chnnpes  shown  to  be  nece8,<ary  should 
be  made  by  w  ay  of  amendment." 

The  vote  on  the  passinf;  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  bi-ing  :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badjicr, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  llntler,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Town,  Dowis,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Jonc.7  of  Iowa,  Kin;r,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearce,  Uu.sk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Spru- 
ance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  AVales,  nnd 
Yulee.  The nnys were:  M>trs. Baldwin, Br.id- 
bury,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodi^e 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Khode  I.^land,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  ant!  Winthrf)p.  Above  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  would  have  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  offi- 
cers in  place  of  the  State  oflicers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Some  three  or  four  lines 
would  have  done  that ;  but  instciid  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  give  efi*ect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tions, giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with 
■uch  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value ;  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
ray and  machinery  which  would  excite  dis- 
turbance, and  scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and 
render  the  law  odious.  It  pas.^ed  the  House, 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  it. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 
time  of  its  passage ;  he  had  done  that  before,  in 
a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 
Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 
promise  measures.  Ho  (.Mr.  Benton)  was  op 
posed  to  confounding  an  old  subject  of  constitu 
tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sub 
jects,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  subject  au  ind« 
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pondont  consideration,  and  to  Tote  for  any  bill 
tJiat  shotild  1)0  cffliient  and  satijifactory.  He 
suid: 

"  Wo  have  a  bill  now — an  indt'iHjndcnt  one — 
"or  the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of] 
tlic  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed 
at  the  comincncenient  of  tho  session.  It  must 
►mj  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing  un- 
der the  constitution  which  will  bo  efficient  and 
Biitisfactory.  If  is  tho  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, ac  which  any  of  tho  non-slavehulding  States, 
as  States,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  slavehohling  States.  I  leave  out  individuals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate cajjacity ;  and  say,  this  affair  of  tho  run- 
away slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  of 
<lie  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opinion,  have 
given  juit  cnuse  of  complaint  to  the  slavehohling 
States,  jiut,  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  'refusal  on 
tho  part  of  tlie  northern  members  to  legislate 
the  remedy  ?  We  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  lino  of 
east  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opinions.  I  sec  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  moasures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  nin  ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a 
fugitive  slavery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mr.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  tho  bill  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  but 
failed  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it.  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  tho  free  States 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
Bidered  a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  '93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it.  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  oven  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  was  voted  for 
by  less  than  tho  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
nt  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Those  self-constituted  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way ;  some  voting  with 
them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  "  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
iavc!  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the  ehanni  of 
pnriflcration  and  compromise  on  the  other,  a  few 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  hod  thinps 
their  own  way.  Under  other  cireumstances — 
in  any  season  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  —  tho 
vote  of  Congress  would  have  been  almost  gen- 
eral against  the  complex,  cumbersome,  exjion- 
sive,  annoying,  and  ineffective  bill  that  was 
passed,  and  in  favor  of  the  act  (with  the  neces- 
sary amendment)  which  Washington  recom- 
mende<l  and  signed — which  State  and  Federal 
judiciaries  had  sanctioned — which  the  people 
had  lived  imder  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
against  which  there  was  no  complaint  until 
slavery  agitation  had  become  a  political  game  to 
bo  played  at  by  parties  from  both  sides  of  tho 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  game. 
All  profess  patriotism.  All  applaud  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Then  imitate  that  spirit. 
Do  as  these  patriotic  fatners  did — the  fiee  States 
by  reviving  tho  sojournment  laws  which  gave 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens of  other  States  passing  through  them — tho 
slayo  States  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
enacted  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  1820.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begin, 
and  to  revive  the  sojournment  laws  which  were 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  century.  Thu 
man  who  would  stand  up  in  each  of  these  States 
and  propose  the  revival  of  these  octs,  for  the 
'*me  reasons  that  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward 
opposed  their  repeal,  would  give  a  proof  of  pa- 
triotism which  would  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
with  our  patriotic  ancestors. 


CHAPTEll  CXCVIII. 

DISUNION  MOVEMENTS:  SOUTHERN  PRESS  AT 
WASHINGTON:  BOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT 
NASHVILLE:  SOUTHERN  CONGRESS  CALLED 
FOE  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MISSISSIITL 

"When  the  future  historian  Khali  address' 
himself  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  the  American  Union,  the 
year  1850  viill  arrest  his  attention,  as  denoting 
and  presenting  the  first  marshalling  and  ar- 
nnjing  of  those  hostile  forces  and  opposing 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution;  awl 
the  world  will  have  another  illustration  of  the 
great  truth,  that  forms  and  modes  of  govern' 
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50UTHKRII    PRESS  AT 
UN     CONVENTION    AT 
CONGRESS    CALLED 
JA  AND  MISSISSII'PI. 


ment,  hovettr  corrtct  in  theory,  are  only  ml- 
uable  as  they  coniliire  to  Ihf  erettt  eiidn  nf  nil 
government — the  peace,  iiuiet,  and  conscious 
tecurity  of  the  gncerned. 

So  wrote  a  Icoiling  South  Carolina  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  18r»0— and  not  without 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  was  sayiii);.  AH  that 
was  said  was  attempted,  and  the  catastrophe 
alono  was  waniiug  to  cuniplete  the  taisk  assigned 
to  the  future  historian. 

The  manifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
from  the  slave  States,  issued  in  1849,  was  not 
a  brut umful men,  nor  intended  to  be  so.  It 
was  intended  for  action,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  action ;  and  regular  steps  for  tlie  separa- 
tion of  the  slave  from  the  free  States  immediately 
began  under  it.  An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
"  The  Southern  Press,"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, GStabU'.hed  upon  a  contribution  of  $30,01)0 
irom  the  signers  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
their  ardent  adherents — its  daily  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  advantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organizing  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.  Southern  cities  were  to  recover  their 
colonial  superiority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence ;  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
crowd  their  ports  to  carry  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns ;  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  new  "  United  States 
South ; "  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
join,  but  the  new  confederacy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  even  a  part  of  them ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  made  to 
maintain  by  force  what  a  Southern  convention 
should  decree.  That  convention  was  called — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  The  Crisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashville  in  1844. 
Fifteen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
could  not  be  started  in  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.  A  disunion  convention  met 
at  Nashville !  met  at  the  home  of  Jackson,  but 
after  the  grave  had  become  his  home. 

This  convention  (assuming  to  represent  seven 
States)  took  the  decisive  step,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself,  towards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  invited  the  assembling  of  a  "  South- 
ern Congress."  Two  States  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal — South  Carolina  and  Mississippi; 
•nd  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  carry  it  into  efTwt— South  Carolina  a»> 
soluttly,  by  cliTtinR  htr  quota  i.f  n'pre>eii(ii 
tivcB  to  the  proposed  -.•on^rn'sM ;  .Miitsi^<>ippi  pri>- 
visionally,  by  subjcctin;;  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  i>i-ople.  Of  coursp,  i-nch  Stale  gave  a 
reason,  or  motive  for  itc  nctinn.  Soutii  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  '•  apgn'>Ni(.ns  "  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  lie  the  cause,  h  iihoul  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were  ;  and,  in  fiict,  there 
were  none  to  be  stated.  For  even  the  nixal 
of  the  slave  sojo\irnment  iaw  in  sonic  of  tlieiii, 
and  the  refusal  to  {K-rmit  the  State  jiri.^ons  to !« 
used  for  the  detention  of  fujiitives  IVoin  service. 
or  State  officers  to  a,>;sist  in  tluir  arnst,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inronsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  soveri'i;;ii  within  their 
limits  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 
had  a  right  to  pas.«.  Besides,  Coii;;ress  had 
readily  pa.ssed  the  fugitive  s'.uve  recovery  bill, 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  aj:ainst  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.  All  other 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  successively 
appeared  against  the  free  States  were  gone — 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all.  The  act  of  Mi.ssi&- 
sippi  gave  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress,  nt 
the  last  session,  was  controlled  by  a  dominant 
majority  regardless  of  the  ccnstitutional  rights 
of  the  slaveholding  States  :  and, 

"  Secondly,  That  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
such  as  it  was,  atlbrds  alarming  evidence  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  majority  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subvert  the  sovereign  power  of  that  and 
other  slaveholding  States." 

"Waiving  the  question  whether  those  reasons^ 
if  true,  would  Ijc  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  fact 
can  well  be  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  of 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850 :  that  mnjoritj',  in  every  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  votes  from  the  slave 
States,  and  generally  by  a  majority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  California,  which  was  the  act  of 
the  session  most  complained  of,  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  "test"  question,  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  slare 
States:  so  that  reason  falls  upon  the  trial  of 
an  issue  of  fact.    The  .second  set  of  reasons  har< 
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for  tJitir  point,  an  asdcrtion  that  the  majority  in 
Conp;rc8s  have  a  Hcttlyd  purpose  to  destroy  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
nnd  in  the  other  slave  States,  and  to  subvert  the 
Bovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
solemnly  put  in  a  legislative  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
Bay,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  contrary  to 
the  fact.  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-dozen  members  of 
Congress — if  in  any  one  at  all.  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
."alculatcd  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  refuge 
againfit  such  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  ever  since.  To 
destroy  slavery  in  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
sign attributed  to  the  Northern  States  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  its  constant 
nnd  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  efiFect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  fact  visible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  same  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid !  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all :  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  and  danger  to  all  property.  Nobodj' 
gives  full  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
cither  in  title  or  possession.  All  property,  in 
danger  from  either  canse,  sinks  in  price  when 
brought  to  that  infallible  test.  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  by  this  unerring 
standard  ?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  manifesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  twenty  years'  alarm  speeches 
in  the  Senate  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  predict ed  twenty  yearn 
ago. 

But,  although  the  Kluvery  alarm  does  not  act 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  excites  sectional  ani- 
mosity, hatred  for  the  Union,  and  desire  for 
separation.  The  Nashville  convention,  and  the 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  were  natural 
occasions  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  most 
copiously  did  they  flow.  Some  specimens,  taken 
from  the  considered  longuage  of  men  in  high 
authority,  and  speaking  advisedly,  and  for  ac- 
tion, will  show  the  temper  of  the  whole — the 
names  withheld,  because  the  design  is  to  show 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  individuals. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  a  speaker 
declared : 

•'We  must  Fccede  from  a  Union  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  South. 
Ho  thought  our  proper  course  was  for  this  legis- 
lature to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thought  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Southern 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida ;  because  these  States  have 
requested  us  to  wait.  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act.  Once 
being  independent,  we  would  have  a  strong  ally 
in  England.  But  we  must  prepare  for  seces- 
sion," 

Another :  , .  ; . . 

"  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina;  and  ho  would  make  the  issue  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  only  waj--  to  do  so  is 
by  secession.  There  would  be  no  concert  among 
the  Southern  States  until  a  blow  is  struck. 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resist,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  arc  in  earnest.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Greenville  in  his  ex» 
pressions  of  attachment  to  the  Union.  He  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  connection.  He  avowed  himself  a 
disunionist — a  disunionist  per  se.  If  he  had 
the  power,  he  would  crush  this  Union  to-mor- 
row." 

Another : 

"  Denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  coerce  the  State  in  cose  of  seces< 
sion.  This  State  is  sovereign  and  independent, 
so  soon  as  she  sees  proper  to  assert  that  sove- 
reignty. And  when  can  we  be  stronger  than 
we  are  now  i    If  we  intend  to  wait  until  we  bo 
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( iiin«  suporior  to  the  federal  government  in  nu- 
merical strength,  we  will  wnit  for  ever.  In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  CDerro  her,  sncritlces 
mi;;^ht  I  «■  made,  hut  wo  are  willinp;  and  ready  to 
make  those  facritioes.  Ihit  he  did  not  Jielieve 
one  pun  would  ho  lired  in  this  a>ntest.  South 
Carolina  would  achieve  a  hioodless  victory. 
But,  should  there  be  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  Ixs  desirous  of  preservinfj  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  makethe  effort  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  never  would  be  a  union  of  the  South  until 
this  State  strikes  the  blow,  and  makes  the 
issue." 

Another : 

"  Would  not  recapitulate  the  evils  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  nave  been,  they  arc  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  compared  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  We  must  not  con- 
sider what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  government ;  we  have  no  alternative 
left  us,  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
n)«)nt." 

Another : 

"lie  was  opposed  to  calling  a  convention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  He  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  call  it  now.  lie  thought  con- 
ventions dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  weighty  matters  6im[ily  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union." 

Another : 

"  Would  sustain  the  bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  he  thought  it 
would  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union." 

In  the  Nashville  convention  a  delegate  said  : 

"I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  wo  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
BO  atrocious,  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Southera  mind,  our  case  is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
fihall  act  like  freemen,  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy?  I  answer  secession — united  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  Nothing  else  will  be  wise — nothing 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed. 
The  Union  is  already  dissolved.    Instead  of 


wi!<hing  the  piTpetiiity  of  any  povemmcnt  over 
Huch  v"-»  'H)un(l:iiiivJ,  the  rnti'iual  lovt  r  of  libri- 
ty  who,  vish  for  i;s  spenly  disHolution,  as 
tfangeroi,.  to  all  juht  and  frci'  nile.  Is  not  nil 
this  exemplified  in  our  own  e:i>e  ?  In  nine 
months",  in  one  session  fifCini^'i'cs^,  by  a  jrreat 
Coup  (ielitt,  our  constitution  has  been  cnni- 
pletely  and  fir  ever  subverted.  Instead  of  a 
well  bal'inceil  governnu'iit,  all  |'o\ver  is  vested  in 
one  f-ertion  of  the  country,  which  is  in  bitter 
hostility  Milh  the  other.  And  this  is  the  ^'lo- 
rious  I'nion  which  we  are  to  supjtort,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  are  to  pniy,  and  befom 
which  tlio  once  proud  Southron  is  to  bow  down. 
He  on;;ht  to  perish  rather." 

"They  have  not,  however,  liren  satisfied  with 
taking  all  ftlic  territory).  Tiny  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instrunu'iit  fir  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguanl  of 
o\ir  property  and  our  lives.  I  Iiave  said  they 
have  made  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  abolish  the  onstitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  uholished  the  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  remain,  but  tho 
spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  now  a  fetid  mass,  gene- 
rating disease  and  dc«th.  It  stinks  in  our  nos- 
trils." 

"A  constitution  means  e.v  ri  trrmini,  a  gtiai*- 
antce  of  the  rights,  liberty,  and  security  of  a  tree 
people,  and  can  never  siu-vive  in  the  shape  of 
dead  formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  jtist 
and  fair  projwrtions  ;  not  the  ciijmt  vxirlunni 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  rilis,  who  will 
consent  to  be  governed  by  this  vulgar  tyran- 
ny," &c. 

From  public  adilresscs : 

'•  Under  the  opiration  of  causes  beyond  tho 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  shadow 
of  the  sun  has  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  disso- 
lution of  tho  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 
stem  the  tide  of  events,"  &:c. 

Another : 

"We  must  form  a  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptly  too,  in  organizing  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  California,  with  her  cxhaustless  trea- 
sures, would  Ije  ours  ;  all  New  Mexico  also,  and 
the  sun  would  never  shine  upou  a  country  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic." 

Another : 

'•  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  for»»- 
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most  of  tlio.«i'  lender*,  in  a  late  Kint'ch  to  Inn 
cr)iiHtitiK'iitrt,  ''  wu  cult  protect  oiirrielveH  B((uiii.«t 
foreij?!!  niitiiiiis,  wliilut  \>y  <nir  |>r<«lmtioiis  we 
cnn  coiniimtul  tlivir  pence  or  Hupport.  The  keyH 
of  tlieir  weal  til  niid  coiiiiiien'e  ure  in  our  IiuikIh, 
which  we  w  ill  fiiely  idler  to  tin  in  hy  u  system 
of  five  trude,  milking;  our  prosperity  tlieir  inter- 
est— our  security  their  cnre.  'J'hc  liiijrerinn  or 
decaying  citieti  of  the  .South,  which  befon;  our 
Revolution  curried  on  nil  their  foreign  cmn- 
merco,  buoyant  with  prosperity  and  wealth,  but 
which  now  are  only  provincial  towns,  sliijr>:ish 
Buburba  of  IJoston  and  New  York,  will  ri.-c  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  again  enfold  in 
tlieir  einhraces  tlio  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  AVealtli,  hcmor,  ond  jiower,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destinies  which  ever  crowned 
u  great  and  liaiipy  jicople,  awaits  the  South,  if 
she  but  control  her  own  fate ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  in- 
famous and  bloody  catastrophe  whicji  must  mark 
her  fall  ?" 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'  The  Union :  A  splendid  failure  of  the  first 
modern  attempt,  by  jieoplc  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  live  under  the  same  government. 

"  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  endured  much  ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  ua  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much  5  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

"Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

"  South  Carolina :  She  struck  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  when  it  becomes  » 
curse,  she  will  strike  for  herself. 

"  The  Compromise  :  '  The  best  the  South  can 
get.'  A  cowardly  banner  held  out  by  tiie  spoiln- 
mnn  that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

"  The  American  Eagle :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  the  South  claims  as  her 
portion,  the  heart  of  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
Yankees  we  leave  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

"  The  South :  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  threats  nor  consequences. 

"  The  Union :  Once  a  holy  alliance,  now  an 
accursed  bond." 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
but  also  appearing  in  other  slave  States,  all  ad- 
vocating disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  might  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  furnished)  also  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  a  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
o£  publications  here  is  one  from  a  leading  paper : 

"  The  object  of  South  Carolina  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  confederacy 


of  slnveholding  .State*.  Should  it  tic  impoMihle 
to  form  this  confedernry,  then  her  (iiir|MM>e  in. 
we  litlicvo  coiisrienliouHly,  to  discoiiiKct  herself 
from  the  (iiion,  and  rvt  up  for  on  iiidtpi'iulent 
I'ower.  Will  delay  bring  to  our  Bssistanre  the 
slaveholdiiig  States  1  if  the  slavery  agitutio:i, 
its  tendencies  and  olijeels,  were  of  recent  ori(;in, 
and  not  fully  discIo<e<l  to  the  ]K'ople  of  the 
!^oiith,  <lelay  might  unite  us  in  concorteil  action. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Congress  will  coon 
jiass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Every  indi- 
cation makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  fanaticism 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  government  time 
to  consolidate  her  Inte  acrpiisitions  and  ugur|ia- 
tioiis  of  |)avver.  'J'hen  the  storm  will  lie  again 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fury,  and  burst  upon  our 
heads.  AVe  have  no  hopes  that  the  agitation  in 
(.Congress,  this  or  next  year,  will  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  South." 

Enough  to  si  ow  the  spirit  that  jirevailed,  and 
the  extraordiKM'y  and  unjustifiable  means  used 
by  the  leaders,  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  edort  was  to  get  a  "  South- 
ern Congress  "  to  assemble,  according  to  the  call 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  assembling  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  failed.  At  the  head 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  stopping 
it,  was  Georgia — the  greatest  of  the  South- 
eastern Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  the  Union,  was  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington  City,  long 
edited  by  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1850  as 
they  were  against  the  Hartford  convention  dis- 
union of  1814.  The  Nashville  convention,  the 
Southern  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Press 
established  at  Washington,  were  the  sequence 
and  interpretation  (so  far  as  its  disunion-design 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southern  address 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  last  speech,  so  far 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  publication  of 
his  political  writings,  abounding  with  passages 
to  show  that  the  Union  was  a  mistake — the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  of  it, 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impossible  as  things 
stood :  Thus : 

"  All  this  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Union,  and 
the  duration  of  the  government.  Alienation  is 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostile  feelings  to 
alienation ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  followed 
by  revolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
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iinlesH  tiimly  privtnfrd.     But  thin  r.inn<it  U>   aiuliorifaiivily  «l«M«TTiiiiw«i 
diinu  by  n'«toriii(?  till!  piviTimifiit  ti> it* /»■'/»;(»/   pdwiT.     It   nmy    Ui    thuM- 
cliarartcr — ImweviT  lu'ct'Hsary  tliat  iiiiiy  Iw  ii"*  ii    Aith'Iii:  "•tlirr-i,  it  iniirbt    i 
lir't  hti'p.     What  lia>i  Ih'j'Ii  doiio  raiiiiiit  In-  iin- 
dinie.     The   «'(iuililiriiiin  Ixtwivii  tin-  two  ■*«•<•- 
tions  has  Ihtii  |ii'nimni'iitly  drKtruycil  liy  tlic 
mcafiiri'H  above  stated.     The  Norllicrn  siTtinii. 
in  c(mt*e(jue!ico,  will   ever  eoiiceiitrato   witliiii 
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itself  the  two  majorities  of  wliieli  the  poveiii- '  nim'seiitnlives  of  the  re»|Hitivi'  ^ertioiw  in  tlu' 
iiient  is  coniiMJKcd  ;  and  hhoiild  the  Soiitliern  be    K.MiMitive  llepartiiiciit  of  the  ^roviniiiii'iit ;  iind 
excluded  from  all  the  territories,  now  nciiuiri'il,  '  ii'inilrinn  ciirli    to   npjimve  of  nil   tin'   iwX*  of 
or  til  hi-  hrrenjler  <'C(/in/>'(/,  it  will   soon  have     ' 
HO  decided  a  preiwmlerunro  in  the  ^'oviinnieiit 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  to  moiiM  the  con- 
stitution to  its  pleasure.     Ajzaiiisl  this  the  res- 
toration of  the  /t'i/«v(i/  character  of  the  poveni- 
ment  can  furnish  no  remedy.    So  lonp  a.s  it  con- 
tinues' there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  weaker  sec- 
tion.   It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
and  the  hostile  section,  the  power  to  crush  lier 


< 'diiu'iess  iK't'oif  tliiy  biroiiie  laws,  diu'  iiiij;lit 
be  cliarjieil  w  iili  tlic  iiiliiiini>tration  ul  iiiatler-; 
coiiiivcteil  \\ith  the  (brei^rn  relation,  nf  ti>u 
country;  niui  the  otlur,  of  surli  ns  were  eon- 
iiiefi'd  with  its  iloinestie  iii.-lilutions :  the 
si'lection  to  be  (Ii'cidcd  liy  lot.  Indeed  it  Iiiiiy 
be  doubted,  wlietlirr  the  iVuniers  of  the  eoiisli- 
tution  did  not  conniiit  a  pniit  iiiiKlnkr,  in  eon- 
stitntiiig  a  single,  instcvd  of  a  plural  exinitive. 


and  her  institution*  ;  and  leaves  no  alteriuitivc  |  Nay.  it  may  even  be  doiibtcil  whether  a  single 


but  to  ri'Mst,  or  sink  down  into  a  colonial  con 
dition.  This  must  be  the  consequence,  if  some 
eflectual  and  appropriate  remedy  is  not  ap]ilied. 
"The  nature  of  the  disease  is  such,  that 
nothing  can  reach  it,  short  of  some  organic 
change — a  change  which  will  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
some  one  form  or  another,  a  iieffutiee  on  the 
action  of  the  government.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weaker,  and  restore  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
efl'ectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
tendency  to  conflict  wr'uld  be  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  States;  and  effectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against, 
it.  But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  instead  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
guished by  their  institutions,  geographical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits.  Had  this 
been  then  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealousy  which  so  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  the  larger  States 
oppressing  the  smaller,  would  have  taken  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  danger 
between  the  two  sections.  It  is  for  vs,  who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do,  what  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution would  have  done,  had  they  possessed 
the  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  which  experience 
has  given  to  us ;  that  is,  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  which  the  system  has  practically  de- 
veloped ;  and  which,  had  they  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Sout/iej'n  section  of  the  confederacy,  from 
ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution  ;  and  which, 
under  like  circumstances,  were  they  now  out  of, 
would  for  ever  prevent  them  entering  into  the 
Union.  How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  can  only  be 
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iiiii^ristratv,  invested  with  ail  tlie  powers  pro 
IK^rly  appertaining  to  the  Kxerutive  Departnient 
of  the  povernnieiit,  as  is  the  President,  is  eoin- 
patiblu  with  the  pvrmducncv  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment;  especially  in  a  wealthy  and  jiopuloiis 
community,  with  a  laipe  revenue,  and  a  iiiinie- 
roiis  body  of  olTlccrs  and  employees.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  pov 
ernment  so  constituted  which  has  lonp;  endured. 
Even  ours,  thus  far.  furnishes  no  evidence  in  it.-< 
favor,  and  not  a  little  against  it:  for,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  tiling's, 
which  threaten  the  country  with  woinnrhy  oi 
disunion,  may  be  justly  attributed." 

The  obsening  reader,  who  may  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  of  this  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for  disunion,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which 
these  causes,  each  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  last,  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  which  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
i-eason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself ! 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  as  sufficient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  "  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments." In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
fcstcy  and  call  for  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
forth  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  entitled  "  Thje 
Crisis"  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
free  States,  and  which  these  States  were  required 
to  suppress.  Then  came  the  abolition  petitions 
presented  in  Congress ;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications ;  then    the 
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abolition  of  lUvory  in  ihc  District  of  (%>lunil)in  ; 
then  tliu  nlK)litii)n  of  t)it>  vlavo  trnilu  U>twccn 
tlie  States  ;  tiicn  tlic  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
Orogoii ;  then  tlio  Wilinot  Proviso;  tlien  the 
nilniivsioii  of  Caiifornia  with  a  frco  constitu- 
tion. V.ach  of  these,  in  its  <!iiy,  vas  a  caiiHc  of 
ditiunion,  to  l)e  cfTected  tliroii};li  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  convention,  forming  a  sul>- 
confedtrary,  in  fingrnnt  violntion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, an<l  elFecting  the  disunion  by  entablishing  a 
.commercial  non-intercourso  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years'  agitation  upon  thcHO  points, 
they  aro  ail  given  up.  The  constitution,  .\nd 
the  Union,  were  found  to  bo  a  "  miHtnko  "  from 
tho  bc(.Mnning — an  error  in  their  origin,  and  an 
imitoBsibility  in  th(tir  future  existence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  imp-wsibility,  or  broken 
up  at  once. 

The  regular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  from  the  ycnr  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way : 
nullification  and  disunion  had  commenced  in 
1830  upon  complaint  against  protective  tarifl'. 
That  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  and  energetic  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
(!?ongrc8s  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends,  That  the  South  could  never  be  united 
against  the  North  on  the  tariff'  qucation — that 
the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  wotdd  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  basis  of  Southern  union 
must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question.  Then 
all  the  papurs  in  his  interest,  and  especially  the 
one  at  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tarilf  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  in  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  comprehend  its  rationale, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  old  tariff  disunion ;  and  preferred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  trnnsftr  of  South- 
ern agitation  from  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : 

•  It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South,  by  imputations  against  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  right,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  believing  tluit  no  such  intermeddling 
disposition  eansts  in  tlie  body  of  our  Northern 
brethren.      Their   jood  faith  is  sufficiently 


(runrantffd  hy  the  interest  they  hare  ni  virr 
rhatits.  as  shii>-nvnfrs,  and  as  manujarturrrn 
ill  pnserriiifr  a  nnum  vilh  the  slnrehoUliiif! 
SliitrM.  On  th''  other  hand,  vrhat  madmss  in 
thi-  Smith  to  liHik  fur  grrater  nifety  in  dit- 
union.  It  xriiuld  .'«■  worse  than  jumping  inln 
the  fire  for  far  ofthefruing-pan.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  aliirnis  is,  that  pride  and  resent' 
viitnt  e.rcitfd  by  them  may  be  an  orernuitrh 
for  the  dictates  (f  prudence  ,•  and  furor  iltf 
project  of  a  Southern  convent  inn,  insiilionnhj 
reririd,  as  promising  by  its  counsels  the  brxl 
security  against  grievances  of  every  kind 
from  the  .\orth." 

Nullincation,  secession,  and  disunion  wtro 
considered  by  Mr.  Ma<liBOn  as  synonymoU'* 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  pow- 
der, and  the  danger  increasing  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  even  Virginia.  "  Look  at  I'irginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  Gazettes,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  figure 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  makes,  in 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  gicen  to 
it  but  a  short  time  ago."  Mr.  Madison  solaced 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  would 
not  reach  a  majority  of  the  States ;  but  he  had 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  in  the 
same  paper,  entitled,  •'  Memoramlum  on  nullifi- 
cation," written  in  hid  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.  "  But  a  susceptibility  of  the 
contagion  in  the  Southern  States  is  visible, 
and  tfie  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  incidcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  poxcer  of  pop- 
ular leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  stations, 
to  unite  the  SoxUh  on  some  critical  occasion, 
in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  theatre 
of  great  though  inferior  e.rtent.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  the  first  and  vwst  obvious  step  is 
nullification — the  next,  secession — and  tlie  last, 
a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  exemplified .'  and  the  danger 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  im- 
practicability of  retaining  in  the  Union  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  will.'' 
— So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  in  the  year  1836,  in 
the  8Gth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  which 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned  'ii 
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nnchalfof  It.     IIt«  wft«  a  Soutlicrn  man!  but '  min  C.  IlowanI 

hi8  Sou(h«m  homo  <i)iild  rrnt  blind  bin  mcntnl    INAO. 

fluten  to  the  orijrin,  de«ii:n,  niid  ronf^rqnriuTs  j      Marmul*:  -  AI««\iin.Iir   Unnfcr,   appointel 

of  the  ilavpry  BKilalion.     Ilo  plvon  to  that  aci- j  IH.'U.  —  Ib.U'rt    W«ll«,.-,   np|«.iiit«><|,    IM-IH.— 

tation,  a. Southern  origin— to  that  di'sijrn,  a  di»- !  Uichnnl  Wnllnch,  apjointtd,  1HJ'>. 

union  end — tothatend,  diiWiKtrouH  r(iniH.'i|uenr«''<  | 

iKith  to  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  dead.     Peace  to  bin  niaiic*. 

But  he  haa  left,  bis  disciples  who  do  not  admit 

of  peace!  who  "rWi  in"  where  their  master  p  ».  .  .,  „,  ,,  ..     ,,  ., 

^'feared  to  tread  »    Ho  n-coikd  from  the  dis-  t  II  A  1   I  h  H    L  t . 

turbancc  of  the  Missouri  compromise  :  they  ex-  ('ONn.rii|0.V. 

punge  it.    Ho  Rhu<l(U'n<<I  at  the  thouf^ht  of 

bloodshed   in   civil  strife:  tliey  denmml   three    I  iiwr  finished  the  View  wbitli  I  proposed  tn 

inillioni  of  dollars  to  prepore  unns  for  civil  war.    take  of  the  Thirty  Years'  workinj;  of  the  fedi  ral 

provemmen*  durinp  the  time  timt  I  was  a  pai  t 
of  it — a  task  undertaken  for  a  u^ieful  purpf  • 
and  faithfully  executed,  whether  the  ol 
the  undertakinf;  has  Ikhu  attained  or  n('i 
preservation  of  what  poo<l  an<l  wise  m.ii  |.'r<^e 
us,  has  been  the  object ;  and  for  thut  purpose  It 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  pood,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  nu  u 
and  measuivs.    The  pood,  I  have  exultinply  ex- 
hibited !  happy  to  show  it,  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  posterity  :    the  evil,  1  have 
atintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
me  waminp  c.x.imijle. 

1  have  seon  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  poing  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  that  capa- 
city. 1.  The  election  of  President !  and  whether 
thot  election  is  to  be  povcrned  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  to  become  the 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption?  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality  !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  civil  war  ? 

An  irresponsible  body  (chiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  by  professional 
office-seekers  and  office-holders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  far  as  the  party  is  con< 
ccmed)  ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  profit  in  the  monopoly  of  office  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  the  other,  becoming 
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tinues, 1850. — Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
appoiried,  1846 :  continues,  1850. 

Avtornet-Generals: — Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of 
PenL  sylvania,  appointed,  1840.— John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  appointed,  1841. — Hugh 
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— John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  appointed,  1843. — 
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tinues, 1850. 

Reporters  or  Decisions  : — Richard  Peters, 
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more  exasperated  daily — which  has  already 
destroyed  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Confederate  republics  are  short-lived — the 
shortest  in  the  whole  family  of  governments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them — corrupt  elcciion  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  when  elective ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ambition  arc  at 
issue.  Our  confederacy  is  now  laboring  under 
both  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people,  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  patriotic  in 
design,  remain  unconscious  of  the  danger— <ind 


even  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chapters  shall  con- 
tribute to  open  their  eyes  to  these  dangers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  electoral 
privileges  and  the  suppression  of  sectional  con- 
tention, then  this  View  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  If  not,  the  writer  will  still 
have  one  consolation — the  knowledge  of  flie 
fact  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genera, 
tion,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
that  Union  and  self-government  which  wibeacd 
good  men  gave  us. 


THE     END. 


in  the  hands  of  their 
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tn  defence  of  the  President,  832 ;  a  bank  not  tn  Imuc  In 
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n?.l;  one  public,  the  other  secret,  881;  bill  reported 
from  a  select  committee  on  the  currency  early  in  the 
Mession,  832;  move  to  strikeout  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  a  new  bill,  882 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  8ar- 
gcant  on  the  proposed  now  bill,  882;  the  bill  before 
committee,  8.32;  sharp  practice,  832 ;  objections  to  rapid 
les;lslation,  838 ;  debate  on  the  bill,  833;  bill  passed,  838; 
its  title,  883;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  in  ridicule  of  the 
bill,  833;  referred  to  •  committee,  885;  a  one-sided 
c  Jiiiraittoe,  885 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  King  npon  the  appoint- 
xiient  of  this  committee,  880 ;  rule  of  Jefferson's  Manual 
quoted  in  Justification,  886;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton, 
Sj6;  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  887;  bill  reported  by 
the  chairman  with  remarks  upon  the  favorable  views  of 
*)ie  President,  837 ;  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Benton, 
S38 ;  objection  to  the  excliange  dealings  authorized,  839 ; 
vpcratlon  of  a  bill  as  a  discount,  339 ;  this  exposed  by 
'timator  Tappan,  889;  amendment  requiring  all  the 
■(o<:kholders  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  840 ; 
\..ine  but  citizens  allowed  to  take  the  original  stock 
w'Oiild  not  prevent  foreigners  owning  it,  840;  the  bill 
designed  to  resurrect  by  smuggling  the  United  States 
Itank,  840 ;  same  amendment  moved  in  a  different  form, 
840;  debute,  840 ;  vote,  841 ;  the  bill  compared  with  the 
old  bank  charter,  341 ;  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  disapproved,  841 ;  violent  speaking  excited  by 
the  veto,  341 ;  the  speakers,  841 ;  nays  on  the  returned 
bill,  341. 

Secret  histcry  of  the  returned  bank  bill,  342;  conver- 
satlo.1  between  Mr.  Gilmer  and  a  whig  member  of  the 
House,  342;  change  tn  Mr.  Tyler,  843;  effect  on  the 
whlgs,  343 ;  newspapers  in  the  President's  interest,  843 ; 
no  infbrmation  given  to  the  cabinet  respecting  the  first 
veto  message,  843 ;  slight  to  his  cabinet,  848;  readiness 
of  the  President  for  a  second  bill  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
843 ;  Mr.  Bell's  account,  843 ;  statement  of  Mr.  A.  U. 
Stuart,  m ;  was  the  President  sincere  In  his  professions, 
or  wer*  Ihey  only  phrases  to  deceive  tho  wbigs  and 


calm  the  commotion  which  ragwl  in  their  camp,  844 
a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  new  bill  and  proceedings,  345 
statement  of  Mr,  Ewing,  845;  the  sixteenth  fundamen- 
tal article,  845;  every  part  of  the  bill  made  to  suit  th# 
President,  346;  further  exposition,  846;  statement  m 
Mr.  Bell,  84C  ;  proceedings  of  tho  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet under  Instructions  to  prepare  a  majority  of  each 
House  for  the  passage  of  tho  second  bill,  846 ;  grounda 
of  the  veto,  and  the  explanations  and  careful  preparation 
of  the  point  on  which  it  turned,  847;  rea.wn  for  Mr. 
Berrien's  motion  to  postpone  the  con.Hideration  of  the 
veto  and  take  up  tho  bank  bill,  847;  statement  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stuart,  847;  another  side  to  this  statement  that 
the  President  was  In  favor  of  the  second  bill,  843 ;  signs 
and  facts  which  show  against  it  from  the  beginning,  848 ; 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  349;  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  noticed, 
849;  "Head  him  or  die,"  849;  how  the  phrase  was  in- 
tended and  how  Interpreted,  849 ;  solution  of  tho  views 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  860 ;  ho  would  have  signed  no  bank  bill 
under  any  name  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the 
session,  SCO. 

Reception  of  the  veto  mes.iago  in  the  Senate,  350  ; 
hisses  and  applause  tn  the  galleries,  850;  Mr.  Benton 
moves  that  the  Sergeant  at-xVrms  tako  into  custody 
those  who  hissed,  851 ;  debate  on  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
orderly proceedings,  851,  852.  Set  Tyler's  Adminis- 
tration. 
Bank  of  the  United  State*.— Chan^ei  to  a  State  institution, 
28;  history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  23;  the 
bill  reported  in  tho  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  24 ;  the 
tall  to  a  bill  to  repeal  a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canaLt, 
24;  its  reception  in  tho  House,  24;  an  explanation  de- 
manded, 24;  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  24; 
the  first  step  in  the  movement,  24;  how  managed,  24 ; 
the  bonus,  24 ;  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture, 25 ;  indignation  of  the  people,  25 ;  investigation  o> 
the  next  legislature,  25;  remarks,  25. 

Refuses  to  cease  its  operations  after  its  le^nl  existence 
had  expired,  67 ;  its  proviso  charter  made  no  difference 
in  its  condition,  67;  its  use  of  the  deftinct  notes  of  the 
expired  institution,  63 ;  statement  of  its  conduct  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  68;  remarks  of  Calhoun  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  on  this  subject,  69;  it  rests  on  the 
general  power  of  legislation,  69;  character  of  the  bill, 
69 ;  this  the  last  question  between  the  bank  and  the 
Federal  government,  69. 

liemimpUon  by  the  Pennsylvania  XJ.  8.  Bank.— 
Effect  of  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks,  94;  con- 
venttcr  ~  'led  in  Philadelphia,  94;  result  of  its  deliber- 
ations, 94;  resumption,  94;  speedy  (kilure  again  and 
forever  of  the  IT.  S.  Bank  foretold,  94. 

Exposition  of  its  affairs,  167;  resignation  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  157;  prediction  of  Senator  Benton,  157;  suspension, 
157 ;  its  effects,  167 ;  another  statement  of  her  condition, 
153. 

Silence  in  C<mgress  on  this  institution,  865;  her  ccn- 
ditlon,  865;  repirt  of  the  affairs  to  the  stockholders, 
866 ;  the  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction,  865 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank  during  the  period  of  tbe  applica- 
tion for  a  recharter,  866;  its  loans,  866;  to  whom 
made,  866;  manner  in  which  they  were  made,  866; 
extract  from  the  report  on  this  point,  866 ;  its  forelifD 
agencies,  867;  business  of  these  stock  speculations,  86T ; 
extract,  867 ;  losses  by  the  cotton  agency,  868 ;  extract! 
from  the  report,  863;  the  way  of  the  bank  tn  guarantee- 
ing the  individual  contracts  of  Mr.  Biddle,  869 ;  unia- 
telligible  accounts  of  large  amounts,  869 ;  parties  con- 
cerned refU^  to  give  an  explanation,  869;  entertain 
ments  to  members  of  Congress  at  Immensf  exoens* 
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S09;  In.     <  of  kt.K-khcilden,  Sfit;  slalfiixnt  of  the  Lon- 
don Biinkira' Circulnr,  »70-  tho  crulit  of  th>>  bank  and 
•-i.o  pricfs  of  Iti  »t<Kk  ki'pt  u,  t.y  il.lu»lvo  .-tatvimntji  of 
profits,  .170;  opi-ration.^  to  iii;iki>  tlio  svi  <mi|  .iu^|H'n?lon 
iH'gln  in  Now  York.  870;  oxlent  of  thu  ruin,  KI ;  thp 
case  of  I^on^lon  bankiTS  anil  thilr  puiilMiiiunt,  871;  re- 
marks of  tho  Juil),'u  on  passing  scutvnct',  372.     f<e  /n- 
rf«r,  vol.  1. 
Biinl-ru/it  Art  (tgtintt  M< /Jii«*<.— llocoininondod  by  tho 
I'resldcnt,  4.') ;  rwisons,  4'i ;  fr.i:niT9  of  the  con.stltutlon 
hard-moni>y  ini'n,  H;  oporation  of  the  constitution  hiwl 
nulllflod  this  Intention,  41;    u    i|uestion  whether  tho 
fault  was  in  tho  instrument  or  In  the  adiiiiiilstrators,  44 ; 
n-mcdy  now,  proposed,  44 ;  all  that  was  wantid  was  a 
Congress  to  buck  tho  I'rcsidont,  44;  tho  array  ogalnst 
it,  44;  oi)posltioD  tif  Mr.  Webster,  44;  rl|,'Lt  of  ConnreM 
questioned,    44 ;    doubtless  sanctlunod    by  the   whole 
cabinet,  45;  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  4.');  "a  bankrupt  law 
authorized  by  the  constitution,"  45 ;  sl^aiifleatlon  of  tho 
word  bankruptcy,  45 ;  what  Is  this  grant  of  power,  and 
does  tho  country  require  lU  exercise,  45;  Congress  Is 
not  confined  to  English  statutory  decisions  for  tho  con- 
struction of  phrases  used  in  tho  constitution,  45;  the 
term  is  not  of  English  but  Boman  origin,  46;  it  Is  said, 
we  must  confine  our  legislation  tu  tho  u-    il  objects,  the 
the  usual  subjects,  and  the  usual  purposes  of  bankrupt 
laws  in  England,  40;  on  what  act  of  English  legislation 
can  an  example  be  fixed  ?  40 ;  the  acts  passed  on  this 
subject,  47 ;  afilnnatlve  definitions  of  the  classes  liable 
to  bankruptcy  in  England,  47 ;  the  negative,  47 ;  cut  off 
from  improvement  since  tho  adoption  of  our  constitu- 
tion, 43;  in  this  view  we  most  find  one  of  two  things — 
a  case  in  point  or  a  general  authority,  48 ;  these  con- 
sidered, 48;  a  cose  in  point,  4S;  the  general  practice  of 
tke  British  Parliament  for  five  hundred  years,  over  the 
whole  subject  of  bankruptcy,  49 ;  it  Is  asked  If  bankrupt 
laws  ordinarily  extend  to  moneyed  corporations,  40; 
No;  Why?  49;  the  question  of  corpoiation  unreliabil- 
ity in  England,  49 ;  do  such  law  ordinarily  extend  to 
corporations  at  all?  60;  history  of  our  first  bankrupt 
law,  51 ;  the  bill  of  1827,  51 ;  it  is  said,  the  object  of 
bankrupt  laws  hag  no  relatloa  to  currency,  51 ;  what 
Bays  history  ?  51 ;  effect  of  the  application  of  bankrupt 
laws  in  England  twofold,  51 ;  recommendation  of  the 
President,  51 ;  the  British  bankrupt  code  as  it  relates  to 
bank  notes,  52 ;  all  our  acts  and  bills  have  applied  to 
bankers,  53;  and  why  not  to  banks?  53;  why  this  dis- 
tinction ?  53 ;  banks  of  circulation  are  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  a  bankrupt  law,  53 ;  «he  opinion  that  there  can 
be  no  resumption  of  specie  payments  until  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  rechartored,  5i ;  as  bankrupts,  the 
rcderal  authority  extends  to  all  the  banks,  64;  other 
great  purposes  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of  a 
bankrupt  law  to  banks,  54;  every  form  of  government 
has  something  in  it  to  excite  the  pride  and  to  rouse 
the  devotion  of  ita  citizens,  55;  we  are  called  upon  to 
have  mercy  on  the  banks,  the  prayer  should  be  to  them 
to  have  mercy  on  the  citizens,  65;  Jefferson's  legacy  is 
,    never  to  suffer  the  government  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  unauthorized  or  self-created  institutions,  65 ;  it 
Is  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  severe  remedy  to  apply  to 
banks,  66 ;  three  things  for  which  the  banks  have  no 
/"^    excuse,  and  which  should  forever  weigh  sgainst  their 
claims  to  favor,  60. 

Congress  convened  at  the  urgent  instance  of  Mr. 

Clay,  229 ;  a  bankrupt  act  not  in  the  programme  of  Mr. 

Clay  or  the  message  of  President  Tyler,  229 ;  parties 

nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  229 ;  one  member  obtains 

.    .eave  to  bring  In  a  bill  on  bankruptcy,  229 ;  manner  of 


Its  pa.wl^^•,  '."."J:  th<>  bank  Mil  and  tho  land  bill  tnixi*  to 
|>a.<s  It  throUKli  l~'th    IIoiiuca, 'J:U);  lu  |in.ii>^K<-  IhrotiKh 

tho  lloiiso,  2;li>;   ain-.'n'Im.nt,  '.'Ho;  pror llnifi  In  th« 

Si'nnte  to  Ri't  up  the  siii.  iidnifnt,  'iM,  i:l|  ;  reiii.irk  ■( 
Whlto,  of  Imllann,  rM  ;  r.  iiurk  of  .■'.•nut..r  It.nti.n,  'iU  , 
riiiark  of  SenaLir  '..inn,  'J-U  ;  t..iiiknipt  I  ill  r.'|i.irte(l  u 
piNii'd  ilifl  II,, us.', 'iti;  remarks  of  Mr.  Kiiii-,  •.':!'J;  di»- 
trihullou  bill  laid  on  thu  title  and  tho  b.vikriipt  Mil 
taki  n  up,  2!'.' ;  reMi;irks  ..f  Mr.  Wa'.ker,  2:W  ;  the  bank 
dl.-.trltmtlon  and  bankrupt  Mils  travel  to^relher,  'i'f',; 
remarks  oti  tho  amendtiieiit  to  the  |iarikru|>t  Mil,  2'l-<: 
Ii:n<ed,  2:'J1;  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  bankrupt 
Mil,  2!W,  2.14. 

fpeeeh  of  Mr.  Kenton  on  the  bankrupt  Mil,  2'U;  "this 
!■<  not  a  bankrupt  system  but  an  Insi'lvent  law,  perverted 
to  a  di.vharv'o  from  debts,  Instead  of  a  dl.-ieliaru'e  f^oin 
IniprlMininent,"  2;U;  It  Is  framed  from  the  Kniilisli 
ln^'olvent  debtor  act,  2;!4 ;  tho  KuKllsh  acts,  2:»l;  how 
came  such  a  bill  to  bo  Introduced  hure  ?  2^)5;  it  Is  an  In- 
solvent bill,  2.35 ;  defended  by  Insisting  that  In.-iolvenry 
anil  bankruptcy  are  tho  same  thin)(,  a  mere  inability  to 
jiay  debts,  2;V) ;  extracts  from  Webster's  remarks,  'iXt; 
no  foundation  fur  confounding  bankrujitcy  and  ln.<ol- 
vency,  235;  Blackstoue's  ileftnlllon  of  a  bankrupt,  2!!8; 
ability  and  fraud  the  1  .is  of  tho  iiystom,  2:W;  cenmc 
lonocum,  2.';6;  laws  of  Scotland,  236;  cfufin  examinei" 
230;  bankruptcy  defined  by  the  laws  of  iicotland,  2!!7; 
the  Code  Napoleon,  2.S3;  the  civil  law,  28i;  comparison 
of  sections  of  tho  bill  with  the  English  law,  2't9;  volun' 
tary  and  involuntary  bankruptcy  under  the  bill,  210, 

An  attempt  to  7J(>/<«(/f.— Kopeal  commenced  at  the 
outset  of  tho  session,  805;  passed  tho  Uouso  and  \ml  in 
the  Senate,  395 ;  repealed  at  the  next  session,  300;  the 
fate  of  tho  confederate  bills,  800. 

Jiepeal. — A  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  legislation  by  the 
game  Congress  that  passed  it,  463;  a  homage  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  463;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  offerini;  a 
petition  from  tho  State  of  Vermont  for  the  repeal  of  tho 
act,  463 ;  "  the  act  unconstitutional  In  abolishing  debts 
with  tho  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  tho  creilitors, 
4&);  principles  of  the  act  of  ISOO,  4C4 ;  forms  which  the 
wLsdom  of  tho  law  provided  for  executing  Itself,  4IM ;  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  tho  States  over  the  ordinary 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  within  their  own  limits,'' 
465 ;  the  passage  of  the  act  has  been  a  reproach  to  Con- 
gress, its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and  stid  more 
the  people  under  whose  will  It  was  done,  465  ;  a  bank- 
rupt act  has  never  boon  favored  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, 465;  tho  system  has  been  nearly  intolerable  in  Eng- 
land, 466;  further  remarks,  466. 

An  act  to  repeal  promptly  passed  both  hoiise.i,  503 ;  a 
splendid  victory  for  the  minority,  who  bad  resisted  the 
passage  of  tho  original  bill,  ,'108;  all  tho  authorities  ha  I 
sustained  the  act,  5ii8;  sense  of  tho  people  revolted 
against  it,  503;  former  act  repealed  in  two  yonrs,  .50$ ; 
its  repeal  a  bitter  mortification  to  tho  administration, 
608;  Cushing  in  defence  of  the  act,  504;  extract,  604; 
an  unparliamentary  reference  to  Mr.  Clay,  504;  reply 
by  Mr,  Davis,  504;  Cushing  upon  the  impotent  attacks 
on  the  administration,  504;  extracts,  505;  the  seiluctlv* 
arguments  of  persuasion  and  enticement  used  to  gain 
adherents  to  the  new  admlnlotratlon,  505;  appeals  *othe 
democratic  party,  505;  reply  of  Mr.  Thompson,  603; 
Cushing  states  that  there  are  persons  connected  with 
the  administration  who  will  yet  ta  heard  of  for  the 
Presidoncy,  605;  indignont  reply  of  Mr.  Th(unpson,  605; 
reproaches  cast  upon  Cushing,  506;  Davis  upon  the 
charges  of  Cushing,  606;  his  versatility  in  defen'Ung 
vetoes,  507. 
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Bill  t:  Simjifrmiiin  <i/  I'aymmi  //j/.— DirtiiBcil  fln»nrf»  ami 
tnikcn  up  trt'iiMiry  analtcil  tlio  navont  ■dmlnintratlun, 
i  ;  two  purtlvn  at  n'ork  in  nc'ciiin|ill.'>h  it,  9 ;  condition  of 
till' tmn>^^  9;  roiiinrku  of  ('.•nator  Ilinton  on  the  |iros- 
jicct,  0;  ilo.  on  rp»clnilln;5  tlio  fpccio  circular,  10;  ili'S- 
jipriiti)  comlition  <if  tlm  ili'po.Hlt  Imnkn,  ]0;  proptT 
amount  of  upecli'  to  he  rctnlncil  by  thobankislO;  uiriouiit 
retained  by  tb«  Itunk  of  KuKliind,  10;  amount  retained 
by  tlio  deposit  banks.  Id;  c(mferenco  between  Senator 
Benton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  10;  remark  of  the  latter, 
10;  Senator  Benton  inllTed,  10;  Bllence.  10;  courso  which 
nilglit  have  been  (okcn,  U*;  benefits,  II. 

J'repnriitionn  for  t/it  l}Mrnit  and  ,^u»ptn»{oti. — 
Cluiraetcri»tlc  letter  of  Mr,  BIdillc,  11 ;  picture  of  ruin 
presented,  alarm  given  out,  and  the  Federal  government 
the  ciiiee,  11 ;  extracts,  11 ;  course  fcillowcd  In  ami  out 
of  f'ongress,  12 ;  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  In  New  York, 
12;  the  public  meeting,  12;  causcof  this  demonstration, 
12;  his  speech  a  manifesto  against  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, a  protest  against  Its  continuation  in  the  person 
of  his  successor,  and  an  Invocation  to  a  general  combi- 
nation against  It,  13 ;  tho  ominous  sentence  of  the  speech, 
IB;  extract  relating  to  tho  general  distress,  18;  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech,  13;  its  vehement  appeal,  14;  tho 
specie  circular,  14 ;  the  original  draft,  14;  the  rescinding 
bill,  16 ;  President  Jackson's  action,  15 ;  an  experiment 
on  the  nerves  cf  tho  President  resolved  on,  15. 

Consequences  ofWebster's  speech,  16;  an  immense 
meeting,  16;  its  resolves,  16  ;  the  word  "experiment," 
16;  a  committee  of  fifty  to  wait  on  the  President,  17; 
to  call  another  meeting  on  their  return,  17 ;  corporation 
of  other  cities  Invited,  IT;  state  of  feeling  as  character- 
ized by  the  press,  IT;  visit  of  the  committee  to  tho  Pre- 
sident, 18;  extract  iVom  their  addresses,  18;  a  written 
answer  of  complete  refusal,  13;  their  return,  IS;  visit 
of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  President,  19 ;  a  second  meeting!  in 
New  Tork,  19;  report,  19;  resolutions  adopted,  19;  list 
of  grievances,  19 ;  remarks,  20, 

Actual  Sunpenslon. — Suspension  not  recommended 
at  any  public  meeting,  20 ;  the  suspension,  20 ;  procecd- 
.ugs,  20 ;  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  deposit 
banks,  21 ;  courso  of  the  United  States  Bank,  21 ;  letter 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  21 ;  extracts,  21 ;  Webster's  tour  at  the 
West  and  his  opecches,  22 ;  first  speech  at  Wheeling, 
22;  extract,  22:  the  time  when  the  suspension  was  to 
take  place,  22 ;  Bank  of  the  United  StAtes  to  be  the 
remedy,  23 ;  the  contrivance  of  politicians  now  exposed, 

sa 

EfftcU  of  the  5u#pen»'o»i.— Disturbance  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  20 ;  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  26 ; 
disappearance  of  small  specie,  26 ;  "  better  currency," 
26;  "the  whole  hog,"  26;  inflammatory  publications  of 
ihe  press,  26;  extracts,  26;  government  payments,  27; 
the  medium,  2T;  condition  of  tho  administration,  2T; 
{layment  of  tho  Tennessee  volunteers,  27;  its  effoc',  27; 
visit  of  the  agent  to  Washington,  2T ;  extra  session  of 
Congress  necessary,  28. 

Atttmpted  7f«»!(ny></(»i.— Declaration  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  of  its  ability  to  continue  paying  specie, 
43;  resumption  I'ouimcnced  in  Now  York,  43;  resolu- 
tion, 43;  committee  of  correspondence,  43;  opposition 
uf  the  Philadelphia  mterest,  43;  tile  explanation,  43. 

Rtnumpiion  of  Specie  Payment*  by  the  Jfew  Yorh 
tiankf.—'Uxe  proposed  convention,  83;  frustrated  by 
tho  United  States  Ban!:,  68 ;  Philadelphia  banks  refuse 
to  co-operate,  83;  letter  from  Mr.  Biddle  to  John  Q. 
Adnms,  83;  a  characteristic  sentence,  88;  his  threat 
jgalnst  the  Kcw  York  banks,  83;  a  pencroi  bank  con- 
vention, 83;  vote  on  resumption,  68;  reasons  for  the 


vote,  '"4;  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks,  (M;  »• 
sumption  general,  M;  the  United  States  Bank,  64;  hef 
stock,  t>4;  her  power,  64;  speerh  of  Mr.  Webster,  ex 
pressing  her  wishes,  »4;  her  frienils  coinu  to  the  resell* 
for  the  last  time,  6.');  Mr.  Benton's  remarks,  H.\ 

"Two  periods  working  tho  termination  of  a  national 
bank  charter,  each  full  of  lessons,  65;  the  two  conipRred, 
K'j;  the  quantity  of  tho  currency,  86;  Its  solidity,  S?6; 
it  Is  said,  there  Is  no  specie,  86 ;  tho  cause  of  the  non- 
resumptlon  Is  plain  aii<l  undeniable,  6T;  what  say  the 
New  York  City  Sianks?  87;  extract  from  their  report, 
67;  the  reasons,  67;  It  Is  said  there  can  be  no  resump- 
tion until  Congress  act  on  tho  cuirency,  83;  conduct  o! 
tho  leading  banks,  63;  tho  honest  commercial  banks 
have  resumed  or  mean  to  resume,  89 ;  politicians  pro- 
pose to  compel  tho  government  to  receive  poper  money 
for  its  dues,  89;  the  pretext  is  to  aid  tho  bmks  in 
resuming,  69;  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  tho  banks, 
6fl;  iiower  of  tho  United  States  Bank  over  others,  90; 
the  contrast  between  former  and  the  present  bank  stop- 
pages, 90 ;  Justice  to  tho  men  of  this  day,"  01. 

Mr.  Clay's  Resolutton  infutor  of  Jtemtming  linnl-f. 
— Proposed  to  make  tho  notes  of  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable In  payment  of  all  dues  to  tho  Federal  govern- 
ment, 91 ;  render  assistance  to  tho  banks,  92. 

No  power  can  prevent  tho  solvent  banks  from  resum- 
ing, 92;  every  solvent  one  in  tho  country  will  resume 
In  a  few  months,  92 ;  Congress  cannot  prevent  them  if 
it  tried,  92 ;  the  most  revolting  proposition  over  m.ido 
in  Congress,  98;  proposition  lost,  98. 

Divorce  qf  Bank  and  State.— The  bill  is  to  declare 
tho  dlvorco  and  the  amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes 
from  revenue  payments,  56;  thia  change  to  be  made 
gradually,  56 ;  it  will  restore  tho  currency  of  tho  con- 
stitution and  re-establish  the  groat  acts  of  1TS9  and  1800, 
56 ;  great  evils— pecuniary,  political,  and  moral— have 
flowed  from  this  departure  from  our  constitution,  6T ; 
loss  to  the  government  fk'om  the  banks,  OT;  losses  f>om 
the  local  banks,  5T;  comparison  with  steamboats,  5T; 
the  cose  with  the  banks,  63;  the  epoch  of  resumption 
Is  to  be  s  perilous  crisis  to  many,  53;  they  fell  in  time 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  58;  banks  of  circulation  aro 
banks  of  hazard  and  of  failure,  68;  the  power  of  a  few 
banks  over  the  whole  presents  a  new  feature  in  our  sys- 
tem, 58;  they  have  all  become  links  of  one  chain,  59; 
the  government  and  its  creditors  must  continue  to  sus- 
tain losses  if  they  continue  to  use  such  depositories  and 
to  receive  ouch  paper,  59;  In  an  instant  every  disburs- 
ing ofiieer  in  the  Union  was  stripped  of  the  money  ha 
was  going  to  pay  out,  59 ;  It  was  tantamount  to  a  dls- 
bandment  of  the  entire  government,  r£ ;  it  is  a  dange>' 
we  have  Just  escoped,  60 ;  the  same  danger  may  be  soon 
again  if  we  use  them,  60;  what  excuse  have  we  for 
abandoning  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the  consti- 
tution was  formed  f  60 ;  the  moral  view  of  this  question 
not  examined,  60;  tho  government  required  to  retrace 
Its  steps  and  to  return  to  first  principles,  61 ;  what  is  the 
obstacle  to  tho  adoption  of  this  course,  61 ;  the  message 
recommends  four  things,  61;  the  right  and  obligation 
of  the  government  to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own 
hands  results  from  the  law  of  solf-presotvation,  61 ; 
England  trusts  none  of  her  banks  with  the  collection, 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  her  pnbllo  money.  62; 
what  wcro  the  "continental  treasurers"  of  the  confed- 
eration, 62;  bin  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
62;  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes,  62 ;  tho  case  ol 
Franco  on  tho  occasion  of  the  First  Consul,  63 ;  French 
currency  's  tho  best  in  the  world,  63 ;  Congress  has  a 
sacred  ''.uty  to  perform  in  reforming  the  finances  uiui  the 
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enrr^nry,  M;  tlil«  l«  »  tncMiire  of  reform  worthy  to  ht 
enllcil  a  nrorniatlon,  IVt. 

Ilmtlni'il  to  tio  onrrloil  Int  >  offiTt  lit  thin  iio«w1on,  1(H; 
opiHwitLm  to  It,  101;  rcmsrks  of  Mr.  Cliijr,  Ifti;  Mil 
piisinoil  the  Sonnti",  115;  iiri.«iii>il  tho  IlniiM  nmler  t'ni 
previous  qiiostlon,  IfiS;  th«  tltln  of  thi>  bl",  lOS;  fonii 
In  whioh  opponition  nppi-arocl,  IW;  prooi'(>illni:«  In  tho 
Houso,  160;  title  possi'd  by  throp.-ratlon  of  the  previous 
question,  16T. 

Bankn,  SpfcU  //««/«  //.-.—  V  jiolnt  of  prcat  monn'nt. 
12S;  wtll  uncK'rstoixI  In  Kn«luiiil,  \ii\  vlrc  of  thi>  hank- 
Iniinystcin  of  this  country,  I'.'S;  tho  motion  Intcnilcd  to 
ri'qulro  tho  bank  to  koi'p  a  certain  amount  of  ({wlc, 
12^;  testimony  of  Horsloy  I'alnxT,  12S;  roqnlrcniont 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  129 ;  the-  proportion  In  Kngland 
isonc-thlrd,  129;  first  olijcct  when  a  bank  utops  pay- 
ment, 129;  tho  Issuing  of  currency  Is  tho  prerogative  of 
Kovcrelgnty,  180;  proportion  required  cf  tho  deposit 
banks,  130;  effect  of  the  Treasury  order  of  1936  uiH>n 
them,  ISa 

Bank  A'oUr,  Tarn  on.— Motion  for  leave  to  brine  In  a 
bill  to  tax  the  circulation  of  banks,  bankers,  and  al!  cor- 
porations issuing  paper  money,  1*9;  nothing  more  Just 
than  that  this  interest  should  contribute  to  the  support 
of  government,  1T9 ;  in  other  countries  It  was  subject  to 
taxation,  179;  has  formerly  been  taxed  in  our  country, 
179;  manner  of  levying  tho  bank  tax  in  Great  Britain, 
190;  taxation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  180 ;  equity  of  the 
tax,  Ita  simplicity,  and  largo  product,  ISO ;  unknown  bow 
the  banking  interest  would  relish  the  proposition,  181 ; 
petition  of  Stephen  Oirard,  181 ;  obJecU  of  the  bill,  ISl. 
Bank»,  Dittrict,  Be-charter  o/;— Amendment  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  prohibiting  tho  issue  of  bills  less  than 
five  dollars,  &c.,  878;  "tho  design  is  to  aupprcsa  two 
evils  of  banking— that  of  small  notes  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
ii78;  shall  notes  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  country  ? 
874;  one  a  curse  to  the  public,  874;  why  are  banks  so 
fond  of  issuing  these  small  notes?  274;  cotwterfeiting  is 
of  small  notes,  274;  an  Insurance  Company  of  St  Louis, 
276 ;  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  people 
the  question  whether  they  should  have  an  exclaslve 
paper  currency  or  not,  278;  some  mo-chants  think  there 
is  no  living  without  banks,  873.    St«  Indeof,  vol.  I. 

RiRBOVR,  PiiiLip  P.,  decease  of,  202;  his  moss,  802:  his 
character,  203;  intellect,  203;  death,  203;  instance  of 
8clf-<ienial  and  fidelity  to  part;,  203 ;  position  in  Yir- 
gmla,  203.    See  Itidem,  vol.  I. 

Babbow,  Srn'Atob,  decease  of,  706 ;  early  life,  706 ;  his  char- 
acter, 706 ;  his  Intellect,  706 ;  youth,  706. 

Bates,  Isaac  C,  on  exempting  salt  fV'om  duty,  815. 

Batard,  B.  H.,  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  139. 

BcLL,  John,  candidate  for  Speaker,  160 ;  Secretary  at  War, 
209 ;  on  the  readiness  of  President  Tyler  to  sign  a  second 
h^nk  bill,  818,  846 ;  his  reasonn  for  resigning  his  seat  In 
President  Tykr's  cabinet,  855, 

BrnTox,  Thomas  H.,  on  the  bankrupt  act  for  banks,  45 ;  on 
the  divorce  of  bank  and  State,  56;  on  the  Florida  war, 
72 ;  on  bank  resumption,  85 ;  on  the  graduation  bill,  126 ; 
on  the  armed  occnpatlon  of  Florida,  167;  on  tho  assump- 
tion of  State  debts,  173 ;  on  the  salt  tax,  176 ;  on  tbr  tax 
va  bank  notes,  179 ;  on  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar, 
190  ;  on  fishing  bounties  and  allowances,  194;  on  the 
bankrupt  bill,  834*  un  the  nat.<re  and  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  S'jS  ;  on  the  bill  for  tho  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harrison,  262 ;  ca  the  issue  of  small  bills,  278;  on  the 
action  of  the  administration  in  tho  Mcl.eod  affair,  291 ; 
»n  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  compromise,  812;  on  the  -rom- 
mittee  on  tho  bank  bill,  886;  offers  amendment  to  the 


fi'rond  hsnk  bill,  S8m  ;  iiiot»«  to  »rr»«t  tli»  |xr»..n»»!i4 
hlMi''l  In  tli«  !*,n»t.'  j«llrrjr,3,'.|  ;  «,t;iln«t  llic  H.«-i\l  pU.I 
of  .Mr.  Tylrr,  8T,\  37'?;  on  p:i(»'r  in.>nry  {•A,viiii-n><, 
406;  on  tli»  niirlts  i.f  ilie  |lrlll-h  tr.  aly,  iii\,  ..n  th» 
Xorlh->'a.<ti'rn  tH)iin'i«ry.  4.'?'<;  on  tho  N.irthW"-<t.Tn 
bonnilary,  4M;  on  thu  »xp<ii<i's  i.f  tin.  Xa.-y,  4.V5;  on 
tho  Orogon  MM,  414;  fiiloiiy  on  Mnn,  4''i;  on  the 
Chlnosfl  mlwlon,  612;  on  the  aniuTnflun  of  TcJxv  61'J; 
on  the  sulhor»Mp  of  the  war  with  M.  »li  .>,  6.'K> ;  i>n  the 
Oreiton  question,  667  ;  his  plan  forriin.|iirlln<  th«  Mexl- 
rnn  war,  6iS;  doslgnerl  for  tho  apiiohitinont  t>1 1.l.Mitcn- 
ant-(ii'ner«l,  6'S;  on  the  espeillllon  ofCol.  Itonlph.m, 
6*1;  advioo  relative  to  tho  conduct  of  tin-  war  ak'ain'f 
the  northern  frontiers  of  .Mexico,  6<7  ;  advises  with  thu 
President  relative  to  the  proserution  of  Ihn  w;ir,  ('*!; 
his  reply  to  (.ilhoun's  question  rcspectlns;  liU  support 
of  the  hitter's  resolutlon.s  697;  on  tho  eaii.'<o  that  iii.'iy 
dissolve  the  I'nlon,  715;  on  (-'l.iy'sconiproinlse  pliin, 't'J; 
on  the  protcstofS^iuthern  Senators,  771.  Set  I:iiirx,\i>\.  I. 
Binn,  Oronnr.  M.,  SccrcUry  (ft  the  Treasury,  JflD.    .'■Vt!  //i- 

(/«r,  vol.  I, 
BiUDi.E,  Nicholas,  his  letters,  11,  24;  visits  tl'e  rresldenf, 

19;  his  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  S:i ;  (lerin.se  of,  .'ifi7 ; 
Black,  Mr.,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Military  .Vcaderny, 

4CS. 
Blair,  Fuancis  P.,  statement  of  the  deelanition  of  Mr.  Polk 
relative  to  the  mode  of  Texas  annexation,  C:i7.    See  In- 
der,  vol.  I. 
BoTTS,  .If  UN  M.,  on  the  protest  of  President  Tyler.  119. 
Bbedon,  Mr.,  on  tho  nomination  of  Van  itiiren  ')'iX 
Brewster,  Mr.,  on  tho  nomination  of  Van  Bureu,  592. 
BHg  Somer»,  Mutiny  on  boanL    See  Sumem. 
British  Treaty.— The  Maine  boundary  still  unsettled,  120' 
particulars  of  tho  case,  420;  subject  referred   to  tlio 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  420;  his  award  rejecteil,  )2o; 
Ashburton  appointed  on  a  special  iiils.slon,  420;  profess* 
Ing  to  come  to  settle  all  questions— only  such  were  set- 
tled a8suitedGreatBrltaln,421 ;  points  embraced  in  the 
treaty,  421;  points  omitted,  421;  return  of  Ashburton, 
421 ;  thanks  of  Parliament  to  him,  421 ;  dLsctisalon  in 
Parliament,  422 ;  the  map  having  tho  original  lino  of 
the  North-eastern  boundary  hidden  from  Lord  Ashbiir- 
ton's,  422;  remark  of  Brougham,  422 ;  his  speech  when 
charged  with  a  want  of  frankness  to  this  country,  422; 
extract,  422  ;  sport  in  tho  British  Parliament,  422  •  map 
shown  to  Mr.  Everett,  423 ;  stotement  of  the  result  of 
tho  treaty  on  this  point  by  an  English  speaker,  42;J ; 
manner  of  conducting  the  negotiations,  423;  no  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  428;  rem-irks  of 
Mr.  Benton,  423 ;  the  action  of  certain  Senators  fore- 
stalled, 424;  the  treaty  or  war  was  tho  constant  alter- 
native presented,  424;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  424;  ex- 
tract, 424 ;  bis  remarks  on  tho  unsettled  points  of  d'.lil- 
culty.  425. 

Mr.  Benton's  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty, 
426;  "four  subjects  omitted — the  C'oIumMa  Uiver  and 
valley,  impre88ment,tho  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  and  the 
liberation  of  American  slaves,  426. 

"The  Oregon  territory,  426 ;  remark  on  the  President's 
message  relative  to  its  omission  from  the  negotiation, 
426;  the  American  title  to  the  Columbia  liiver  a.id  iti 
valley  sta.ed,  426,427;  tho  t.eaty  of  181S,  427;  Its  creat 
fault,  428;  another  fault  was  In  admitting  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  portion  of  these  terri- 
tories, 428 ;  our  title  under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty, 
428;  Sir  Alexander  McKenzle,  429;  the  BrItNh  title  to 
the  Columbia,  429;  it  Is  asked,  what  do  we  w;int  of  thli 
country  so  far  off  from  us?  480;  tie  value  nnl  extent  o| 
tlic  c<iuntry,  430. 
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"  liii|ir<>6aim'0t  l-innolliirof  the  omitted  tabJecU,  480; 
corriniiiiiiili'iicu  ii|>iin  It,  4111 ;  iiianner  In  wbich  It  wu 
tri'ttti'il,  4^11 ;  li'iw  illfTiTint  thta  liolliluf  scrna  (Voiii  tlio 
flniiuiid  vlrilt^liiMituauiMif  .Mr.  Ji'fTvriuni,  4i)2;lf  tlil.itrpaty 
b  mlllli'd,  wu  iiiiint  b"»ln  -tliuro  wc  vturo  in  IMMl,  402. 

"TIji:  1'a.ic'  uriliu  lilii'mtcilhluvcsof  tliu  C'rvoli'  isuiKitli- 
(rxf  tl.c  iiiiilttt  il  Bul'Jfot.'),  4)12 ;  only  onnof  anuinbiT  of 
cauB  rict'iitly  (icciirriil,  ■Vfi;  peculiarity  of  these  ca»c», 
4'<.'l;  eiieh  ol'  tliinu  veiwcla  tliuiilil  bave  been  renelve'l 
with  the  b»!i|<it»Ilty  due  t»  iiilsfurtuno,  and  slluwed  '  . 
dt'|iart  with  ull  vouveiilentdla|iBtchaiid  with  all  her  ciin- 
tentt),  of  pcrMiiin  uiid  |)r(i|ierty,  4ii3 ;  reiimrka  nf  the 
rreiddeiit's  iMi'Mia;:i',  4J)tJ;  the  gruunda  taken  by  tbo 
Uovcrtinient  iiiid  tbo  cn)(agoinenta  entered  into  by  the 
lirltlsh  Mini.stir,  t'.xauilued,  4U3;  Lord  Aahburtun  jiro- 
I>i>6ca  Lon.Iuii  iia  the  best  place  tu  cuualdur  tbia  subject, 
4:U. 

"The  biirrdiii;  of  f lie  Ciirolino,  another  of  the  omitted 
Bubjeeta,  4^VI ;  thU  vaao  la  now  near  four  yeara  old,  4SS ; 
the  note  of  Lord  A^bburton  sent  to  us  by  the  I'resl- 
d('Ut,4^U;  It  la  Willi  thuro  la  a  certain  amount  of  lurulli- 
billty  In  tlio  public  mind  which  must  bo  provided  for, 
4^:U;  the  letter  of  our  Secretary,  4:i0;  the  whole  nego- 
tiutlon  boa  been  one  of  shame  and  injury ,'but  this  catas- 
trophe of  the  Caroline  puts  the  flnlehing  band  to  our  dis- 
grace, 4137 ;  the  timing  of  this  negotiation  alter  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Uuren,  and  when  the  Oovemment  was 
In  more  pliable  hands,  487;  further  romarka,  437." 

Tht  XortJi-eantern  Boundary  ArticU. — Bemarks  of 
Mr.  Benton,  The  establlsbmont  of  the  low  land  boun- 
dary in  place  of  tbo  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  It,  438 ;  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  our 
boundary  and  retiring  It  further  A:om  Quebec,  438 ; 
character  of  this  lino,  43S;  remarks,  438;  a  palliation 
attempted,  4i)9 ;  letters  on  the  subject,  480 ;  plea  of  Ash- 
burton,  440;  to  uiitlgate  the  enormity  of  this  barefaced 
sacrilice,  a  description  of  the  Boll  given,  440;  report  of 
Mr.  Bud  man  and  the  resolution  of  tho  Senate,  440; 
the  award  of  tho  King  of  the  Netherlands  inllultely 
better  for  us,  441. 

A^orl/i-westeiii  Boundary. — "The  lino  f^om  the  Lake 
of  tho  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  was  disputable,  441 ; 
that  fr'om  Lake  Superior  to  tho  Lake  of  the  Woods  de- 
scribed, 442 ;  proposition  of  a  British  traveller  to  turn 
the  lino  down  from  Islc-Koyalo  near  two  hundred  miles 
to  St  Louis  River,  443;  reasons,  443;  words  of  Asli- 
burtnn,  448;  what  he  claimed,  he  got,  443;  the  value  of 
tho  concession,  443 ;  the  Secretary  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  to  bunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of 
tho  northern  route  to  tho  British,  443;  his  letter,  443; 
answer  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  444 ;  do.  of  Mr.  Delatield,  444 ; 
the  answers  refused  to  follow  tho  lead  of  tho  questions, 
Mked,"444. 

Et-'tradition  Artiele.—^lt  stipulates  for  the  mutual 
(UiTcnder  of  fugitive  criminals,  444;  no  light  on  the 
ciigin,  progress,  and  formation  of  this  article,  445;  this  Is 
A  subject  long  since  considered  in  our  country,  446; 
tTefferson's  views,  446;  thes«  surrenders  could  only  be 
tinder  three  limitations,  446 ;  his  proposition,  445;  com- 
pared with  tho  article  of  the  treaty,  446;  it  Is  said  to  be 
copied  from  tho  article  in  Jay's  treaty,  446:  the  two 
articles,  446;  difference  between  them,  4.;);  another 
essential  difference,  which  nullifles  the  article  in  its  ma- 
terial bearing,  447;  words  of  the  message  relative  to 
this  article,  448;  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  and 
fallacious  than  Its  recommendation,  448 ;  what  offences 
are  embraced,  and  what  excluded,"  448. 

African  Squadron  for  tht  Suppresnon  of  the  Slate 
TrndA— Nothing  In  relation  to  the  subject  in  the  shapn 


of  negotiation  1*  communicated  to  na,  44!);  tb«  immadi 
ate  I  id  practical  effects  which  lie  within  our  view,  and 
display  tbeenormout  Inetprdirnry  of  the  mraaurH,  440; 
the  ex|ivnse  In  money,  449;  In  what  circuiuatAneea  do  w« 
undertake  all  this  tine  work?  460;  Great  Britain  Is  not 
the  country  to  read  us  a  lesaon  n|>on  the  atrocity  of  tli* 
•lave  trade,  or  U>  atlmulHte  our  exertbms  to  suppress  It, 
4.V);  these  articles  of  the  treaty  bind  us  in  this  alllanee 
with  Ureat  Britain,  4M  ;  the  papers  communicated  do 
not  show  at  whose  Instance  these  articles  were  Inserted, 
451. 

Brouuiiaii,  Lobu,  speech  relative  to  tbo  Ashbur'un  treaty, 
422. 

Bbown,  Ciiarlck,  on  the  coast  survey,  4?A. 

BucuANAN,  JAMr.s,  bis  proposition  relative  to  the  dep<<alk 
l\ind,  87;  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  188;  on  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bank  bill,  887 ;  on  the  disorder  In  the 
Senate  gallery,  861 ;  on  the  Miasouri  Compromise  lino, 
638 ;  Secretary  of  SUtr,  G80.     Ste  Indtte  vol.  L 

BuTLCB,  Benjamin  F.,  Attorney-Oenoral,  9;  resigns,  0 ;  on 
the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  In  the  democratic 
convention,  691.    Ste  Indtie,  vol.  I. 

BijTLEU,  William  O.,  on  the  action  of  tho  administration  in 
.  the  MoLeod  affair,  291 ;  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, 722. 


Calhouk,  JonN  C,  debate  with  Clay,  9T;  Jnstiflcs  hi*  rtao- 
lutlons,  189 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  liberation  of  slaves 
In  British  colonial  ports,  182;  in  opposition  to  tho  war 
rule,  200;  against  the  previous  question,  265;  on  tho 
passage  of  the  bill  declaring  war  In  1812,256;  passage 
with  Clay,  257;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, 260;  on  the  naval  pension 'act,  267;  on  tho  repeal 
of  the  compromise,  811, 812, 818 ;  on  exempting  salt  ftrom 
duty,  816;  on  expenditures,  897 ;  on  naval  expenditures, 
452 ;  on  the  Oregon  settlement  bill,  471 ;  appointed  Sec- 
retory of  State,  C69;  opens  negotiations  on  Oregon,  661; 
offers  resolutions  relative  to  slavery,  696 ;  In  rebition  to 
the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  711,  714 ;  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  71S ;  on  extending  the  conBtitution  to  ter- 
ritories, 730;  his  lost  speech,  744,  769. 

Decease  of,  747;  eulogium  by  Senator  Bntler,  747; 
birth,  747;  student,  747;  a  member  of  Congress,  747; 
his  fellow-members,  747;  his  political  career,  748;  rank 
as  a  parllam<;ntary  speaker,  74&    Sm  Indem,  toI.  I. 

Call/omia,  AdmUHon  q/^— The  test  qncstion  in  tho  great 
slavery  agitation,  769;  remarks  of  Calhoun  in  bis  last 
speech,  769 ;  passage  of  the  bill,  T69 ;  protest  of  ton  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  it,  769 ;  extract,  769 ;  the  signers,  770 ; 
question  of  reception  raised,  770;  remarks  of  Senator 
BentoE,  771 ;  reception  refused,  778. 

Carotin*,  a  steamboat,  her  destruction,  278. 

Cam,  Lbwu,  on  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  779 ,  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  723.    Stt  Indesr,  vol.  L 

Catboh,  Jons,  Judge  ot  the  Supreme  Court,  9. 

Ce»»io  bonorwn,  the  law  of,  286. 

Chinese  Miesion. — Bill  reported  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  610;  extract  flrom  the  bill,  610 ;  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill,  610 ;  the  aut  of  1790,  610 ;  moved  to 
strike  out  the  restrictions  to  the  use  of  the  money,  610; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Merriweather  in  opposition  to  th< 
amendment,  611 ;  farther  debate,  511 ;  McKeon  in  oppo* 
sitlon  to  the  whole  scheme,  611 ;  amendment  adopted, 
612 ;  bin  passed,  612. 
Mr.  Cnshtng  takes  no  part  in  the  dlscnsston,  61S ;  bil 
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ealli'd  up  lu  the  Draste  at  ini<:nl|ht  on  the  la«t  day,  Hi; 
Mr.  Ik'iitou's  rrmarka  at{;iliist  thx  mlwlon,  M'i;  "no  nv 
cuislty  for  a  treaty  with  China,  51'J ;  the  outlll,  fil'i ;  till 
frair.ed  aA«T  the  act  of  U90,"  fi|8 ;  furthc  drt.ate,  MM; 
amenilmvii'  currlvd,  that  no  st;i'iit  be  apimlnted  wllhuiit 
tUe  consult  of  the  Hetiste,  !>H;  nu  iininlnation  nia<l(<  be- 
f'ire  tlioa.MourDin'nt,  614;  lit.  lushing  apimlntrd  In  the 
recess,  614;  rfiiiarks,  M4;  oiilflt  of  the  nilnl»t<>r,  5|.'i; 
his  eiiibarkatlon,  M6;  arrivnl,  615;  addreu  to  th<>  (>ov- 
•raor-(j«neral  of  Canton,  612;  reply,  616;  corrii.ipon<l- 
cnce,  515;  no  necoiwlty  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  on  the 
part  of  the  Unltc-l  States,  615 ;  remarks,  5i6;  Mr.  Cush- 
Inij  objoctj  to  delay  to  send  to  IVkin,  516;  extract*,  618, 
617;  threats,  &c.,  617;  remonstrance  of  the  Uovernor, 
617;  a  salute  to  the  ship  demanded,  61d;  rumonstranre 
of  the  (lovernnr,  618;  threats  of  war  to  China,  5H;  re- 
ply of  the  Oovernor,  619;  rejoinder  of  Mr.  C'ushln|;,5t9; 
further  complitints  from  Mr.  Cushing,  619;  answer  IVom 
till)  Emperor,  620 ;  arrival  of  a  commissioner  to  treati 
620;  dllllculty,  620;  Justiflcallon  for  not  going  to  I'ekin, 
621;  remarks,  621 ;  elt'uctof  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence, 622. 

ZtARic,  J.  C,  In  the  Chinese  mission,  601. 

3l,AT  AKD  Calhoun — Debate  ietirc^n.— Calhoun's  co-opera- 
tion with  Clay  and  Webster,  97;  co-operates  with  the 
democrats,  97;  feelings  of  the  opposition,  97 ;  •  feeling 
of  personal  reacntmcnt  against  Calhoun,  97;  Clay's 
talent  for  philippic,  07 ;  bursting  of  the  storm,  97 ;  Cal- 
houn's speech  In  favor  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  97 ; 
answer  of  Mr.  Clay,  97;  time  for  preparation,  9S;  the 
attack  on  Calhoun,  9S;  his  reply,  98;  rejoinder  of  Mr. 
f'lny,  99 ;  rejoinders,  99 ;  attempted  excuse  of  Clay  for 
•TiaKlng  the  attack,  99 ;  the  Edgefield  letter,  99 ;  charac- 
ter of  this  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  and  of 
their  oratory,  99;  Fox  and  Burke,  100;  remarkable  pas- 
sages In  tho  speeches  of  each,  100;  remark/,  100;  Mr. 
Clay's  speech,  101. 

"  Who  are  most  conspicuous  of  those  pressing  this  bill 
upon  Congress  and  the  American  i>eople?  101;  Its  en- 
dorser the  Senator  fTom  South  Carolina,  101 ;  Intimated 
that  my  course  In  opposing  the  bill  was  unpatriotic, 
101 ;  tho  trduous  contest  In  which  we  were  so  long  en- 
gnged  was  about  to  terminate  In  a  glorious  victory,  102 ; 
nt  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left  us,  102;  the 
speech  of  the  Senator,  102 ;  tho  alternatives  presented, 
102 ;  If  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system,  must  we  take 
a  system  Infinitely  worse  ?  108;  attack  upon  tho  whok 
banklne  system  of  tho  United  States,  108;  tho  doctrine 
of  1S16, 108;  we  concur  in  nothing  now,"  108. 

Eeply  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  103 ;  "  he  has  not  ev  u  attempted 
to  answer  a  large  and  not  the  least  weighty  portion  of 
my  remarks,  101 ;  the  Introduction  of  personal  remarks, 
which  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  104 ;  no  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text for  this  attack,  104;  what  can  bo  his  motive?  101; 
the  weakness  of  bis  cause  has  led  htm  to  personMlties, 
101;  the  leading  charge  Is  that  I  have  left  his  side  and 
jomed  the  other,  105;  three  questions  involved  tn  the 
present  issue,  105 ;  remarks  four  years  ago,  106;  another 
reference  to  the  record,  106;  the  measure  of  renewing 
the  charter  of  the  bank,  106 ;  relations  with  Mr.  Websten 
106;  statement  of  his  past  course  by  fbrther  reference  to 
r  cpecchcs,  107 ;  the  charge  of  desertion  falls  prostrate  to 
the  ground,  107 ;  the  first  fruits  of  union  in  the  attack 
would  have  been  a  national  Ixnic,  108 ;  explanation  of 
views  expressed  In  the  Edgefield  letter,  108 ;  farther  ex- 
planation of  views  entertained,  109 ;  present  political 
posiMon,  110;  the  attack  on  my  intelleotnol  ficuttles, 
110'  qualities  wanting  tn  Clay's  mind,  110;  commence- 
anant  of  Calhoa- 1  w^ti'iie  ufe.  111 ;  support  of  the  Navy, 


111 ;  lb*  rMlrlctlvu  sTtl.  »|i|«m<..|.  III :  ili*  t«nk  |iri>- 
|H>«e>l  In  I'll!,  Ill;  ailiiiinl.tlratl^ia  of  tho  War  lS'|«rt. 
UMUl,  \\t\  the  VU-«-l'rfitl>lrnt'arUlr.'  11  J. 

Kejoluder  of  Mr.  «U),  Hi;  "anxloiu  to  ST.ihl  t\ 
(ler^onal  controveriy,  Hi;  a  palurul  duly,  11.';  evrt 
nnxlous  to  think  well  uf  (  ullmun.  IIJ;  tlm  KilKefleM 
letUT,  Hi;  extra<-t,  11:1;  nulilU.iill.in  ov.Ttlirew  Hit 
pfitertlvc  |>oilry  I  ll;l;  U  unr-tluned  the  C"n<lUullon.il 
power  It  had  so  ttmnitly  eonuowrtnl,  11:1;  i>o  one  ever 
supposed  t  ,0  proteet'vo  |M.|lcy  would  he  p.Tp<  tu»|,  I':); 
further  extract  f^oni  the  IM^-ellrlil  l.ltir.  Ill;  he  has 
left  no  party  and  joincil  uo|>arly.  Hi;  i  hart;i«  me  with 
going  over  on  some  occorion,  1 11 ;  tli»  ittuln  ealuiiiny  of 
Ueorgo  Kremer,  111;  who  went  In  Is2.'>,  115;  ehurijns 
nin  with  always  riding  s<imo  hoMiy,  ,15;  he  U  free  from 
all  ri'prosch  uf  sticking  tu  boblden,"  ll.V 

1;.  joinder  of  .Mr.  Calhoun,  HO;  "  tho  Senulnr  tnlls  us 
that  hu  is  among  the  niuHt  constant  nun  In  this  world, 
116;  hUs|ieech  reniarkublu  both  for  its  unii.isions  and 
mlstukes,"  110. 

liejolnder  of  Mr.  Clay,  116;  "ho  «iiy».  If  I  have  not 
changed  principles,  1  have  at  leiui  got  Intoitlrungu  com- 
pnny,117;  extract  from  his  speeches,  11';  tlm  disputx 
about  tho  protection  of  cotton  manufacture,"  117. 

UeJolDdcrs,  lis;  conc'uslon,  lis;  reconcillallon  of 
Cnihoun  with  Van  lluren,  IH;  sinister  motives  charged, 
119;  further  tauntxuf  Mr.  Clay,  110;  tho  chan;,'u  of  Clay 
to  tho  shio  of  Adams,  119;  cxponltlons  of  tho  compro- 
mise of  1888,  119;  bargain  charged  letween  Clay  and 
Adams,  120;  remarks,  120;  Calhoun  for  the  suoce-wlon, 
121);  Culhonn  and  Van  Burcn,  12u;  source  of  the  real 
disorders  of  the  country,  121 ;  Adunis  and  Cliiy,  121 ;  the 
threat  of  Oen.  Jackson,  120 ;  the  couiproniliMt  measure, 
122;  Webster  on  the  side  of  Jackson  at  the  time  of  nul- 
lification, 122;  "be  my  master,"  123;  further  reumrko, 
123. 
Clat,  IIimrt,  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  l.SS;  offers  a  pro- 
gramme of  measures  for  Tyler's  ailuilnlstratlon,  219; 
proposes  to  Introduce  the  hour  rule  lu  tho  Senate,  2.'iO; 
on  exempting  salt  from  duty,  810;  on  the  veto  of  the 
bank  by  President  Tyler,  813 ;  his  feelings  t  n  tho  veto 
of  the  bank  bill  by  President  Tyler,  850. 

Hetir&ment  o;!— lieslgns  his  scat  In  tho  ;!enatr,  and 
delivers  a  valedictory  address,  898;  reasons,  8V8;  for- 
mally  announces   his    retirement,  890;   extract,  899; 
period  at  which  he  had  formed  the  design  of  retiring, 
899;  time  when  the  design  was  really  formed,  899! 
could  have  been  elected  when  Harrison  was,  899;  that 
triumph  a  IVuitless  one,  899;  reasons  for  not  resigning  at 
the  time  intended,  400;  reasons  for  appearing  at  the 
regular  session,  400;   the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
wholly  hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him,  400;  the  failure  of  his  measures,  400 ; 
review  of  the  past,  401 ;  extract,  401 ;   thanks  to  bit 
fricads,  401 ;  notice  of  foes,  401 ;  Imputation  of  the  dic- 
tatorship, 402 :  extract,  402;  secret  of  Clay's  leuilership, 
402 ;  forgiveness  implored  for  offences,  402 ;  a  tribute  to 
Crittenden,  403;  a  motion  to  adjourn,  403;   the  criti- 
cism of  Senators  on  the  valedictory,  403. 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  1811,  625. 
His  plan  for  a  compromise,  742 ;  all  measures  to  be 
settled  In  one  bill,  742 ;  the  manner,  712 ;  failure,  742. 
Besolutlon  respecting  slavery  In  New  Mexico,  718; 
Davis  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  the  Pacific,  718;  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  718;  vote 
744;  Senator  Benton's  speech  against  it,  719;  a  bill  of 
thirty-nine  sections  pressed  upon  ns  as  a  remedy  for  the 
national  calamities,  749;   no  political  dlstre.w,  749;   a 
xveel  of  old  bills  which  might  each  havj  been  pasred  bv 
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Itsrir  lonK  M!«,  7.VI ;  linw  illil  tbn  cominitKe  got  poBsrt- 
klun  of  thc.->e  MiluT  TAO;  the  Culirornls  bill  made  the 
ica|ic-ircint  of  nil,  760;  rruoiis  for  tirglnn  the  conjunction  of 
tho  State  anil  Torrltorlcn,  TBI ;  tho  territorial  government 
lilIU  nrii  now  tlio  oliJ<>ct,  anil  put  with  the  California  bill 
to  make  tlirm  more  certain,  1T>2 ;  all  tho  evils  of  Incon- 
irruoiit  conjunctions  hero  oxempllflod,  768 ;  tho  compen- 
sation to  California,  7S4 ;  tho  reasons  of  tho  committee 
present  ff^ave  errors  In  law,  both  constitutional  and  mu- 
nicipal, and  of  |;aof;raphy  and  history,  784;  features  of 
the  Texas  bill,  7AS;  division  lino  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  764;  tho  possession  of  Xow  Mexico  continuous, 
Ac,  767;  ftirthor  remarks  on  the  original  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  763 ;  question  of  largo  emancipation,  769 ; 
grounds  for  reftisal  to  extend  slavery  into  New  Mexico, 
760;  tho  point  of  the  true  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  mistaken,  700 ;  fugitive  slavo  bill  and  slave  trade 
tupprossion  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  761 ;  no  parties 
to  the  compromise,  762 ;  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend  and  Dr. 
eumuel  Townsend,  703;  further  remarks,  764,  T6S ;  ro- 
Jcctio.i  of  Clay's  plan,  708.    St*  Indew,  voL  1. 

CiAYTON,  Jonx  M.,  Secretary  of  State,  7flT.  Set  Inuta,  vol  I. 

y>u»t  Surtey.—Xit  origin,  4S7;  growth  and  Importance, 
4ST;  become  a  civil  department  almost,  487;  efforts  to 
Tcstorn  tbe  naval  superintendence,  488 ;  movement  for  its 
re-organlzatlon,  488;  remarks  of  Mr,  B.  Mallory  in  sup- 
port of  It,  48S ;  proposition  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
and  to  transfer  tho  work  f^om  tlio  Treasury  to  the  Navy 
Department,  to  be  done  by  army  and  naval  ofBcors,  488; 
an  examination  of  tho  laws  on  tbe  subject,  482,  490; 
proposition  rejected,  491 ;  another  made  and  rejected,  491* 
liolon js  to  the  Navy  Department,  726 ;  manner  of  Its 
oxecution  In  Great  Britain,  727;  tho  great  cost  of  the 
BuiTey,  727 ;  the  Navy  should  do  tho  whole  and  get  the 
credit,  728 ;  our  Bureau  of  Hydrography  has  only  a  di- 
vided and  subordinate  part  of  tho  survey,  728 ;  our  officers 
not  Incompetent,  728 ;  our  Navy  largo  and  nearly  ldle,729. 

Conn,  HowKLL  C,  choson  Speaker,  740. 

C>>LLAMKii,  Jacob,  PoKtmastor  Ooneral,  737. 

CommUtte  of  fifty  to  wait  on  the  rrosldent,  17. 

rofl(7re«»,  extra  session,  28 ;  its  members,  28;  their  charac- 
ter, 20;  first  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  convenes,  188; 
Its  members,  159 ;  New  Jersey  contested  election,  189 ; 
first  session  of  twenty-seventh,  213;  its  members,  218; 
difficulty  of  organization,  215 ;  first  session  of  twenty- 
eighth,  668;  its  members,  608;  organization  of  the 
House,  665;  twenty-ninth  convenes,  655;  list  of  mem- 
bers, 655;  election  of  Speaker,  666;  meeting  of  the 
second  session  of  tho  twenty-ninth,  677 ;  first  session  of 
the  thii  tieth,  702 ;  Its  members,  702,  703 ;  first  session  of 
thirty-first,  738 ;  its  members,  738,  T39 ;  numerous  bal- 
lots for  Speaker,  740. 

CoNBAD,  CiiABLKS  M.,  Si\ Tctary  at  War,  768. 

Contested  Election  of  Xew  Jenei/.—Tv/o  sets  of  members, 
169 ;  one  set  holding  the  certificates,  the  othor  claiming 
to  have  received  a  majority  of  tho  votes,  169;  both  re- 
ferred to  thn  committee  of  contested  elections,  169; 
House  organize,  169;  issue  put  on  tho  rights  of  the 
voters,  159 ;  the  result,  160;  the  con  'jt  in  the  House 
for  Speaker,  160 ;  its  result,  160 ;  its  causes,  160. 

CoBWiK,  TnoMAS,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  763. 

Crawiobd,  Oeohok  VI.,  Secretory  at  War,  787. 

Cbawford,  William  H.,  decease  of,  S62 ;  a  great  man,  who 
became  greater  as  he  was  closely  examined,  562 ;  his 
appearance  in  1821, 663 ;  a  formidable  candidate  for  the 
Tresidency,  668;  rolled  down  In  1824,668;  service  in 
the  S(.natc,  663 ;  talents,  663 ;  Minister  to  France,  663 ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  563;  a  dauntless  foe  to  nu 
Uflcation,  668. 


Creole,  Vit  Amtricanbrtg. — A  case  of  tiavvs  llberatod  by 
BrIL'sh  authorities  while  on  the  voyage  fk'om  od«  Amrrl 
can  port  to  another,  409 ;  brig  bound  from  Ulcbmond  t« 
N<)w  Orleans,  mutiny  and  massacre  by  the  slaves,  4(i9; 
aflldavlt  of  the  master  at  Nassau,  N,  P.— proceedings  at 
Nassau,  410,  411;  this  was  the  fifth  of  such  outrage*, 
411 ;  the  Caroline  atTair  still  nnatoncd  fur,  411;  call 
upon  the  President  for  information,  411 ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  moving  a  reference  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  relations,  411 ;  despatch  of  the  Seci  tory  of 
State,  412 ;  approved  in  the  Senate,  418 ;  allusion  to  tbe 
mission  of  Lord  Ashburton,  418. 

Cbittkmdkn,  Joun  J.,  on  the  slavery  rcsolntions,  188 ;  At- 
torney Qcneral,  209;  reasons  for  leslgnlng  bis  seat  In 
President  Tyler's  Cabinet,  &*»);  eulogy  on  Dean,  487; 
Attorney  Gen  ral,  768.    Set  Indtr,  vol.  L 

CusniNO,  Calu,  attack  on  the  President's  message,  88;  on 
tho  organization  of  the  House,  315;  defends  the  Admin- 
istration iti  the  McLood  affair,  239;  opposes  the  re- 
duction of  certain  missions,  805;  replies  t«  the  Whig 
manifesto  against  Mr,  Tyler,  859;  report  on  the  third 
fiscal  agent,  894;  in  defence  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  504; 
bis  nomlnatlcD  r' Jrtcted  In  the  Senate,  629. 


Dallas,  Qeobqb  M.,  elected  Vice-President  625. 

DanUh  Sound  i>u<«.— Keport  of  Mr.  Webster,  862;  "the 
right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues,  862;  recognized 
by  European  governments  in  several  treaties,  862 ;  the 
tariff  of  1645  never  been  revised,  862 ;  other  charges, 
868;  American  commerce,"  868;  negotiations  to  obtain 
tbe  benefit  of  all  reductions  recommended,  868;  re- 
marks, 864;  tnccess  of  these  recommendations,  864; 
commerce  of  different  nations  through  tbe  Sound,  861. 

Datu,  O.,  reply  to  Mr.  Cushing,  604,  506. 

Day  IB  JonN  W.,  chosen  Speaker,  656.  .  .  . 

Dkan,  Ezba,  on  the  home  squadron,  677. 

Demoeratio  Convention. — A  motley  assemblage,  891 ;  almo  t 
all  under  instmctlons  for  Mr.  Van  Buron,  891 ;  Van 
Boron  to  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  unless  a 
movement  made,  691 ;  motion  to  adopt  the  two-third* 
rule,  891 ;  objected  to  a*  in  violation  of  a  ftinda- 
mental  principle,  891 ;  remarks  of  Morton,  891 ;  Batler 
enforces  the  majority  role,  691 ;  remarks,  891 ;  adoption 
of  the  rale,  692 ;  the  bailotlngs,  692 ;  moved  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  having  received  a  majority,  be  declared 
nominated,  892;  violent  debate,  692;  division  In  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  693;  Van  Buren  withdrawn 
and  Polk  nominated,  694;  a  surprise  and  a  marvel  to  tbe 
country,  694 ;  nomination  and  declining  of  Silas  Wright 
for  the  Vico-Presldoncy,  894 ;  object  of  stating  these 
facts,  695. 

Refusal  of  Mr,  CalAoun  to  auVmit  his  nams.—ll\i 
objections,  696 ;  the  mode  of  choosing  the  delegates, 
and  tbo  manner  of  their  giving  their  votes,  896 ;  extract, 
696;  the  convention  not  constituted  in  conformity  to 
the  ftindomental  articles  of  the  republican  creed,  696 ; 
the  working  of  the  constitution  on  an  election,  896 ; 
Congressional  presidential  caucuses  put  down  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  697 ;  convention  system  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  Congressional  caucus,  697 ;  tbe  objec- 
tion to  the  convention  system  that  States  voted  which 
could  not  aid  in  the  election,  898 ;  uxtract,  898 ;  the  dan- 
ger of  centralizing  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
States  by  tbe  present  mode,  698 ;  danger  of  throwinj 
the  nomination  into  tbe  meshes  of  a  train-band  of 
office-holders  and  office-seekers,  698 ;  any  President  maj 
now  nominate  his  successor,  899 ;  remarks,  899 
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thpotitt  with  tht  Stiittt,  relfntion  of. — Tennt  of  thu  ilc< 
;><Mit,  86;  iinuunts  iltpositeil,  M ;  wtntjt  i>f  llicTri>«ury, 
80;  tlio  rhvat  of  thu  bill,  30;  bill  tu  [HMtpono  Uio  fniirtU 
Instalnmnt,  86;  Its  rociiitlnn.  86;  roiimrkt  uf  WibsttT, 
8il ;  of  utiiers,  36 ;  {iropt.  Itlon  of  Mr.  Iliii-lianan,  37 ;  re- 
marks of  Mr.  N'll**,  87;  iiroposltlon  carrloO,  87  ;  (irincl- 
plo  of  tho  il  posit  act  rcvtrst'd,  87 ;  k  <ll»po.iltion  In  llio 
Ituose  *'        .t  thu  nut  m  a  ccuitrnrt,  snil  to  cnforco  It, 
87  ;  r'?tnark«  of  Cushliii!  on  thia  point,  37 ;  rrninrks,  3-<; 
carried,  8^ ;  reconsidered  and  postponed  to  .Tanuury  l»t, 
l!t.')0,  8S ;  fourth  Instalment  Anally  relloiiulaht'd,  Ss;  end 
of  this  scheme,  89 ;  remarks,  89. 
UiCKiBSON,  M'AiiLON,  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  9. 
Pictatomhlp  charged  upon  Mr.  CIny,  859. 
PUlrthution  of  the  Public  Landi  lienenui.— Two  hundred 
millions  duo  from  states  and  corporulluns  to  Kurojie, 
240;  indirect  assumption  by  giving  the  public  lands 
revonuo  recommended  by  I'rcsldent  Tyler,  241 ;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  241 ;   remarks  of  Calhoun, 
241 ;  what  a  time  for  squandering  this  patrimony,  241 ; 
indebtedness,  241 ;  stato  of  the  national  defences,  242 ; 
picture  of  taxation  in  Kngland,  242 ;  an  open  exertion 
of  a  foreign  Interest  to  Influence  our  legislation  mani- 
fested, 248 ;  remarks  of  Fernando  Woo<l,  248 ;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton,  243 ;  the  bill  denounced  as  unconsti- 
tutional, 244;  tho  constitution  was  not  made  to  divide 
money,  244 ;  bill  bound  to  pass,  245 ;  Its  features,  24fi ; 
supposed  this  scheme  would  be  popular,  245;  passed, 
245;   tho  course  of  these  distribution   bills,  246;  re- 
marks, 247. 
JHttmlon  niop«men/».— Extract  fVom  a  South  Carolina  pa- 
per, 780;  an  organ  of  dbunlon  established  at  Washing- 
ton, 781 ;  disunion  convention  at  Nashville,  V31 ;  reasons 
given  by  the  States  for  their  action,  781 ;  an  Issue  cf  fact 
taken  on  their  truth,  781 ;  declarations  of  speakers  in 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  782,  783 ;  extracts  from 
public  addresses,  788 ;  Fourth  of  July  toasts,  7s4 ;  foll- 
uro  of  a  Southern  Congress,  784 ;  Interpretation  of  Cal- 
houn's lost  speech,  734;  changes  in  the  causes  atcrlbed 
for  disunion,  785 ;  Inauguration  of  the  slavery  agitation, 
how  It  was  done,  786:  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  786. 
DoTTOLAB,  Stxpuen  A.,  moves  to  extend  tho  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  to  the  Pacific,  711. 
Dbew,  Captai.n,  his  report  of  the  capture  of  tie  Caroline, 
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BltctHo  Telegraph. — Concerted  signals  for  communicating 
Intelligence,  &7S;  first  telegraphs,  678;  idea  of  using 
electricity  first  broached  by  Dr.  Franklin,  678 ;  Prof. 
Morse  gave  practical  application  to  tho  idea,  578;  his 
progress  in  the  invention,  678 ;  application  to  Congress, 
678 ;  results  as  relates  to  public  defence,  673. 

EwiNO,  Thokas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  209 ;  states  the 
readiness  of  President  Tyler  to  sign  a  second  bank  bill, 
848-846;  reasont  for  resigning  his  seat  In  President  Ty- 
ler's cabinet,  861;  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, 787.    <S««  Invest,  voL  I. 

fieohequer  Soard.—The  plan  for  a  bank  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  876;  Mr.  Benton's  speech  against  it,  876; 
"we  have  gone  back  beyond  the  times  of  Hamilton, 
876 ;  to  those  of  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  876 ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  Wolpole,  the  fountain-head  of  British 
woes,  877 ;  oxtrMt  from  Smollett's  continuation  of 
Hume,  877 ;  corjoratlons  brought  into  existence  by 
him,  877;  further  extract,  878;  contrast  with  those  In 
the  United  States  878 ;  corporation  credit  ruined  by  the 
•xplosions  of  banks  and  companies  in  both  countries. 


879;  the  origin  of  niir  exrhrqneriichenie.llTf;  the  man 
nor  in  «lil<  h  thi«  exrhrqucr  syslt'in  biu  wi>rl>««i  In  Kni;- 
laml,  and  From  \t»  wurkKiiia  tluro  wo  niiy  Ju<Ik«  <  f  It* 
wiirkiiik'*  her.',  «~0;  aiihMjnt  of  exc-hoipn'r  Mils  l««u.'i|, 
8->0;  the  rapid  g(>«th  and  ii«ni[iTo»«|i.rV(r«l"n  »(  nur'i 
l.t,iu>!i,8-<l ;  ilie  ilrlti-h  ilflit  i<tli.' frnlt.if  lh«i'Xotii"iui«i 
system  Intiri'st  lliituin.tlji' miuu*  tliut  wr  uru  now  urK>' I 
ti>  adopl  and  uudir  the  ^alllo  liri'iiiiiHiaiici'S  :)il ;  lit  h<i 
one  s:iy  the  e.vihoipur  ninl  fiiniiltK  iij>t.'tn    *lll  li"l 
Wi)rk  In  tho  sninv  way  in  liil*  cwiintry,  a-«'J;  If  tlierii 
wiru  a  tliiiUMiiid  roiiitltutluriiil  pruii.iiuus  in  favor  <>l 
paper  iiKiney,  I  should  ntlli  be  nvMinst  It  i>n  ni'inuiit  nl 
Us  own  InluTi'nt  basenr'S  ntnt  \W\',  Hvl ;   nijinrli^  if 
Webster  on  hard  muuey  in  l'"ifl,  JiSJ ;  fi  llrllutlou  of  lh< 
Senator  from  Virginia  over  these  exchtiiiuT  bills,  3^4 
r< mark  of  llanilUon  a);iiin>t  (iovernineiit  paper  nioiuy 
Sn'i;   divlsiiwi  ol'   tlio  Wlil;.'^,  a<>;   the   'lyl.r-Wibitii 
Whigs  for  tiovernnient  bankinit,  8n'i  ;  what  are  the  pn- 
texts  for  this  flasraiit  attempt?  3Si;   distress  still  the 
staple  of  all  whlsj  specidies  made  here,  S-^tf ;  action  of  the 
Bldilio  King  Bank,  £S0;  was  not  all  distress  to  ceaso 
when  tho  democraey  were  turned  out  f  8rii  ;  the  cry  Is 
distress  I  and  tho  reme  ly  a  national  poultice  of  lamp- 
black and  rags;  a  national  currency  of  uniform  value, 
and  unlvcrsid   circulation   Is  what  modern  whigs  de- 
mand, meaning  all  tho  while  a  national  currency  of 
paper  money,  8$.S;  speelo  acquisitions  during  tho  Inst 
twenty  years,  833 ;  Gallatin  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  In  Kurope  and  America,  8sS;  points  upon  which 
the  statesman's  attention  should  bo  tlxed,  8-«S  ;    thu 
quantity  of  paper  money  per  head  which   any  nation 
can  use,  3S9;  tho  facility  with  which  any  Industrious 
country  can  supply  Itself  with  a  hard  money  currency, 
890;   tho  currency  of  Cuba,  81)0;   Holland  and  Cuba 
have  the  best  currencies  In  tho  world,  891 ;  no  abundant 
currency,  low  Interest,  ond  facility  of  loans  except  In 
hard  money  countries,  891 ;  tho  soldiers  of  Mark  An- 
tony, 891 ;  peoplo  believe  tho  old  continental  bills  are 
to  be  revived  ond  restored  to  circulation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  892;  proposition  to  supply  tho  adminis- 
tration with  these  old  bills.  Instead  of  putting  out  a 
new  emission,  893 ;  advantages  of  tho  old  bills, "  898. 

The  measure  Immediately  taken  up  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  894;  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
894;  report,  804;  extracts,  894;  tho  measure  recom- 
mended for  adoption,  894 ;  the  bill,  895;  died  a  natural 
death,  895 ;  committee  of  the  Senate  disohorged  firom 
the  consideration  of  the  measure,  395. 
ExipendUurei  of  tht  6'oi!«m»i«n<.— Tendency  of  all  govern- 
_  ments  to  increase  their  expenses,  and  It  should  bo  Iha 
care  ot  all  statesmen  to  riitraln  them,  193;  economy  a 
principle  In  the  political  faith  of  the  Kepubllcan  party, 
193;  gradual  increase,  193;  report  of  the  Secretary  on 
tho  ordinary  and  extraordinary  payments  and  the  public 
debts,  199;  three  branches  of  public  expenditure,  199; 
evils  of  extravagance,  199;  room  for  reduction,  199; 
speech  of  Senator  Benton,  200;  "character  and  content* 
of  the  tables  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
200;  expenses  of  1824  and  of  1839  compared,  200 ;  ex- 
penses of  1324,  201 ;  expenses  of  1839,  201 ;  further  re- 
marks on  the  statements,"  202. 

The  civil  list,  lU  expendlt'  ea,  897 ;  extract  from  Cal- 
houn's speech,  897 ;  "  tho  coi.tlngent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  893 ;  Increased  expense  of  collect- 
ing tho  duties  on  imports,"  898 ;  facts  to  be  gleaned  from 
these  statements,  893. 

Expemie  of  tht  Af.  Tho  naval  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  a  ques  of  party  division  fyom  the 

origin  of  parties,  462;  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  <!•• 
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▼•loiMil  Willi  irrc»t  vlRor  iiinler  Mr.  TyUr,  451;  rpr<mi- 
ltii-nilali(ini>  <if  tlm  inw  MiTretiirjr,  V>'i;  rciimrkii  <if  Mr. 
Calhoun,  4.')!J;  "nuKri'irnt"  rxin'riiw  nf  tho  UrUlKh  niivy 
In  I'Mfl,  462;  lU  force,  4.'.;);  force  <pf  our  navy,  4>VI;  Hi.- 
frrcRt  IncrcnM*  |iro|ioM'it  In  tlio  navy  over  laatycar  U  at 
till!  ln-ail  of  Ihfl  uliJi'ctH  of  ri'tronclinipnt,  4ftH;  rxprniu'* 
tif  tliu  (Tovcrninint  nf  three  clnixieii,  468;  cillniatcK," 
4.''8;  ri'tnarka  of  Mr,  WfXKlhiiry,  4M;  Mtraet,  4ft4; 
|ire«i>nt  naval  eslabllahment  a  war  rati-,  4dn;  llinltationa 
iif  thu  act  of  IMNl,  4Afi;  Increiuo  carrloil,  40B :  rcniarka 
of  Mr.  Ilcnton,  AM. 

"Tho  atlompt  DiiUlo  In  1823  to  limit  and  fix  ■  narnl 
ppsva  mtabliahnicnt,  4A0;  actual  itata  of  tb«  navy  In 
1'<41  and  \>t'i,  4A0;  extract  from  Bayard'i  rfiiort,4M; 
exanilno  tho  plan  In  Iti  parti,  and  loo  the  enormity  of 
Ita  proportion*,  4A7 ,  tb«  «oit  of  each  gun  afloat,  and  the 
nuintwr  of  men  to  work  It,  4fiT ;  I  am  aaked  how  I  get 
at  thete  (0,1)00  coat  for  each  gun  afloat,  403;  conrertneu 
of  tho  ttntcmcnt,  4S8;  Clay'a  rcRolutlona,4fi9;  It  la  an 
obliifiitioD  of  Imperious  duty  on  Conitreaa  to  arrest  the 
present  statu  of  things,  tu  turn  lack  the  eitabllsbiueot 
to  what  It  was  a  year  ago,"  4A9, 

Ueworks  of  Mr.  Merriwcather,  48&;  no  hostility  to  tho 
sorvico  led  to  %  desire  to  reduce  tho  pay  of  the  navy, 
482;  pay  at  different  perlo<1a,  492,  4S8;  fifty  thouMud 
dulliirs  required  to  defray  tho  exfienses  of  conrt-mar- 
t  tills  the  present  year,  488;  ftirther  ,iolnt«  on  which  re- 
duction can  be  ma<le,  stated,  4^ 

Annual  appropriation  conatdored,  COT ;  amendment 
muved  to  reduce  number  of  master-mates,  SOT ;  remarks 
of  Cave  Johnson,  607 ;  *'  sbanld  havo  a  peace  establish- 
ment for  tho  navy  as  well  as  tho  army,  COT ;  table  of  the 
British  service,  COT;  expenditures,  COS ;  squadrons,'*  COS. 

Principle  of  a  naval  forco  establishment  nowhere  do- 
Tcloped,  60S;  tho  omonnt  of  danger  must  be  considered 
to  measure  the  amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment, 
COS;  remarks  of  Mr.  Hamlin  on  abuses  In  the  navy, 
CU9;  enormous  Increase  In  the  number  of  officers  of  the 
navy,  C09;  items  of  extravagance,  609;  Hale's  remarks 
on  the  abuses  In  the  navy  expenditures,  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  officers,  C09;  excess  of  navy-yards,  C09 ; 
no  results  attended  the  movement,  609.  Se*  Index,  yoL  I. 
*  BrpeHment,"  the  staple  word  of  distrosit  oratory,  16. 
Erploiton  of  the  Grtai  Gnn. — Excursion  on  board  the 
Princeton,  COT,  the  company,  667;  the  day,  e6T;  the 
guns  of  the  vessel,  COT ;  trip  down  the  Pulomac,  667 ;  the 
firing,  60S ;  tho  President  called  bock  as  he  was  about 
to  witness  It,  COS ;  the  explosion,  C6S ;  the  fatal  results, 
663 ;  tho  elToct  on  Cul.  Benton  of  the  conousstor,  C69. 


FEATnERSTGNHACOii,  Mr,,  remarks  on  '.he  results  of  the 
Asliburtnn  Treaty,  4i3. 

FicKLiN,  Orlando,  ou  tho  appropriation  for  the  military 
academy,  4(53. 

FiLLuoBB,  Mii.iARD,  on  the  veto  of  the  provisional  tariff, 
415;  condldato  for  Vice-President,  722;  elected,  728; 
his  Inauguration  as  President,  767 ;  first  official  act,  767 ; 
public  funeral  of  Gen.  Taylor,  783. 

Florida  Armed  Occupation  SiU.—Armei  oeenpation,  with 
land  to  the  occupant.  Is  the  true  way  ol  settling  and 
holding  a  conquered  country,  107 ;  fashion  to  depreciate 
the  services  of  tho  troops  in  Florida,  168;  besides  their 
military  labors,  our  troops  have  done  an  immensity  of 
service  of  a  different  kind,  1C8;  the  military  have  done 
their  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country,  169 ; 
the  massacre  on  the  banks  of  the  Calvosahatchee,  169 ; 


the  plan  of  Congrrss  has  l>»en  Irird  and  rndrd  diaa» 
troiinly,  1A9;  w«  hare  to  rhiMWe  tietwiwn  granting  th* 
inenn*,  or  doing  nothing,  1*0;  FlorMa  cannot  b«  aban- 
ilorii'l,  170;  It  Is  the  armed  B<><tlrr  alone  whone  preM'n'-e 
announc<n  doinlnlon,  170;  thU  la  the  moat  efficient  :<  lo- 
t'lly,  171 ;  thu  |H'nln«ula  li  a  <lcs<ilatlon,  171. 

FInriilii  fiuHtin  H'nr,— See  Indian  War. 

t'loHilit  and  loira,  admlialon  of,  660;  ailuiltted  by  a  singi* 
bill,  660;  aniM  f^om  the  antagonistic  provlnlons  on  the 
aubjert  of  Slavery,  660 ;  free  and  slave  t>tates  thus  nu- 
merically even,  660.    Stt  Indtr,  vol.  I. 

Fortifjn  MUntowi,  Keduriion  of, — Moved  to  strike  from  tlie 
appropriation  Mil  the  salaries  of  some  mlaMons,  806; 
qiiention  how  far  the  House  had  a  right  to  Interfere  with 
thi'se  missions,  and  control  them  by  withholding  com- 
pensation, 806;  "the  appointment  of  ministers  give- 
them  certain  vested  rights,"  806;  idea  of  vested  rtghln 
scouted,  806;  time  to  Inquire  into  their  propriety  when 
voting  the  salaries,  806 ;  remarks  of  Mr,  Ingersoll,  806 ; 
resolution  of  Mr.  Adams  to  rciluco  the  exiicnilltures  by 
reducing  the  number  of  ministers,  806 ;  tho  subject 
should  bo  pursued,  and  the  object  accomplished,  806 ; 
many  branches  belong  to  the  Inquiry,  806. 

FoRSTTU,  Jouif,  Bocretary  of  State,  9;  decease  of,  669;  ca- 
reer of  honor,  669;  connection  with  Crawford,  669;  rank 
as  a  debater,  659 ;  In  social  life,  669. 

FoRWABD,  Waltib,  Secretary  of  the  Treosurj',  856. 

Fbankliv,  Waltb*  S.,  elected  Clerk,  29. 

Fbazer,  Mr.,  on  the  nomination  of  Van  Bnren,  69,'). 

Fbhlinoiiutsbk,  Tiikodobb,  candidate  fur  the  Vloe>Presi* 
dcncy  in  1844,  625. 

Fbenoii,  B.  B.,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  656 ;  chosen  clerk, 
703. 

Fbxmont,  Johm  C— His  first  expedition  to  tho  Itocky  Moun- 
tains, 478 ;  ho w  it  came  about,  478 ;  Senator  Linn  moves 
tho  printing  of  the  report  of  this  expedition,  47S;  re- 
marks upon  the  objects  and  results  of  the  expedition, 
473-J79. 

Second  Mepedttion.— Ita  grand  results,  679;  not  uo 
offspring  of  the  Government,  679 ;  countermanded  after 
It  began,  679 ;  his  wife  retains  the  countermanding  order, 
and  the  expedition  goes  forward,  679 ;  her  conduct  ap- 
proved by  her  father,  C79;  occasion  of  countermanding 
the  expedition,  C79;  object  of  the  expedition,  680;  maps 
up  to  that  time,  680;  crossing  the  mountains,  C80;  pro- 
(^ess  south,  CSl;  discoveries,  C81;  return  of  Fremont,  C81. 
TMrd  Si^edilion.—'Wbea  commenced,  688;  the  Una 
of  observation,  tfSS;  start  for  Oregon,  689 ;  overtaken  by 
two  men,  689 ;  a  messenger  from  the  Government,  689 : 
turns  towards  California,  689;  the  night  of  the  inter- 
view, 690;  attack  of  savages,  690;  succeeding  events, 
690 ;  arrival  In  the  Valley  of  Sacramento,  691 ;  three 
great  operations  going  on,  691 ;  deputation  of  American 
settlers,  691 ;  approach  of  Castro,  691 ;  California  secured 
as  an  independent  country,  691 ;  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
to  secure  the  country,  692 ;  bow  the  prize  escaped  them, 
692;  remark^fl9a. 

Oiturt  Marttalltd.— "Brought  home  a  prisoner  fkt>in 
his  third  expedition,  716;  speech  of  Lieut  Emory,  710; 
hie  offence  In  the  eyes  of  officers  of  the  army,  7)6 ;  speci- 
fications of  mutiny,  716;  Justice  to  Gen.  Kearney,  716; 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge,  TIT;  proof  of  his  innooenco 
derived  from  the  Jonmals  of  Kearney's  officers,  717; 
statement  of  Carson,  718;  resolt  of  the  trial,  718;  coarse 
of  the  President,  719;  resignation  of  Fremont,  719. 

Ii'ouHh  JOrpetfiMon.— Undertaken  at  his  own  expense, 
719 ;  the  line  of  exploration,  719 ;  the  march  on  foot,  719 ; 
error  of  the  guide,  720;  terrors  of  their  sitoation,  720; 
extricated  by  the  aid  of  Indians,  720,  a  new  ontflt  oV 
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[ouso,  050 ;  chosen  clerk. 


Ula«<l,  W ;  march,  T«t ;  mMiInf  hu4Ula  ladlMMS  Tit ; 
•uli*«qurDt  txpliintluiu.  Til. 


O 


01LL4TI5,  Al.HKMT,  i>ii  lliK  i|ii«ntlty  i.f  K<>l<l  tnil  fiber  In 
Kunii)«  »nil  .\iiiirlra,  H'vl     AV«  Imltr,  vol.  I. 

Oakdineil,  .Mr.,  kllUil  nn  l>(«ril  tli)>  rrlnrelun,  NW. 

UiLMli,  TiioMAt  W.,  iKnlnitt  tbu  bill  fur  tint  ri'ltuf  of  Mn. 
Ilarrlxm,  1'A\  aimlnst  thi<  ahmzialun  cf  tli»  iinniini- 
iiiIm,  809;  kllliid  (in  Ixmrd  tbo  I'rlncftun,  iAi;  lil.i  lt'tl«r 
ri'latlvu  to  TexM,  JM. 

OiLrix,  IIiNitT  I).,  Attorni'jr  (Joni-nil,  9. 

OiRAKU,  Htepiien,  tuciiiortnl  of,  HI. 

Itlobt  A'etmjMiitf  »upfrinleil.—X  visit  to  Mr.  I'olk.  CftI  ; 
eonilltluu  on  which  hu  rouM  rcceU'e  the  vote  of  Houth 
CarollDk,  6S1 ;  Mr.  ItUIr  nnd  th><  Olobe  were  to  be  kIvld 
up,  6M ;  to  whom  obnoxhms,  (Wl ;  i«).iltlon  of  Mr.  Tj-lor, 
Oil ;  withdraws,  0.' 1 ;  rcnson,  OAl ;  |SO,0OU  tran.ifi'rrt'il 
from  a  bank  In  Phllitdt'lphlit  to  a  vlllu^o  bank  in  tho  ln> 
turlor  of  rennsylviiDla,  Ul ;  Ivttcni  to  Andrew  Jackmin 
Donnclson,  OSl ;  proposition  of  Mr.  r<ilk  to  Mr.  Ululr, 
0A2 ;  letter  of  Ooneral  Jackson  to  Mr.  Ulair,  0S2 ;  tlio 
Globe  sold,  OM;  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bvtea  to  Mr.  Rives, 
6M;  payment  for  the  Olobo,  6(5;  lt»  Indtvi,  vol.  I. 

GouQi!,  William,  on  the  qnantity  of  gold  and  silver,  tM9. 

Okaiiax,  AVilliam  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  70S. 

Orcndt,  Filix,  Attorney*Ooneral,  9. 

Obanoer,  FRANriR,  Postmaster  General,  209;  on  tho  course 
of  Mr.  CiublP|r  S14. 


Hale,  JonN  P.,  on  abuses  In  the  navy,  609;  on  the  home 
•qnadron,  675-870. 

ITall,  Natban  K.,  Postmaster  General,  708. 

Hamlin,  U anndiai.,  on  abuses  In  the  navy,  609. 

IIanneoan,  Eowakd  A.,  on  the  Oregon  question,  003-004. 

IIABALSOK,  II.  A.,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  military  acad- 
emy, 403. 

Harkiion,  William  II.,  candidate  for  tho  Presidency,  204; 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  309 ;  oath  administered  to  the 
Vice-President,  S09;  Kene  in  the  chamber,  209;  the 
eastern  portico,  809;  the  inaugural,  209;  the  oath  ad- 
,  ministered,  209;  cabinet  nominations  confirmed,  209; 
proclamation  convoking  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
S09;  sickness  of  Harrison,  SIO;  death,  210;  character, 
SIO;  public  manifestations,  210;  origin  of  the  family, 
SIO;  Benton's  remarks  on  Harrison,  210;  his  fidelity  to 
public  trust,  216. 

Uaerison,  Mrs.,  widow  of  President  II.— Bill  for  tho  relief 
of.  Introduced,  267 ;  to  indemnify  the  President  for  bis 
expenses  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  in  removing 
to  the  seat  of  government,  267 ;  words  of  the  bill,  257 ; 
motives  on  which  the  bill  had  been  founded,  explained 
'  by  J,  Q.  Adams,  258 ;  vehement  opposition  to  the  prln- 
eiple  of  the  bill,  258;  reasons  of  Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  for 
voting  against  the  bill,  268;  a  precedent  which  might 
hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured,  269 ;  remarlu  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  269 ;  passage  of  the  bill  in '  he  House,  269. 
In  the  Senate,  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  bill, 
^  S59 ,  "this  Is  no  new  thing,  200 ;  the  enormous  pension- 
list  of  the  government,  200 ;  no  part  of  the  constitution 
authorizes  such  an  appropriation,"  200 ;  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Woodbury,  260;  first  application  of  a  pension  to  a 
dvil  officer  likely  to  succeed,  200 ;  protest  against  any 
leglslttion  based  upon  our  sympathies,  20();  claim  did 


•at  «onw  f^ntn  the  hiMf  of  A««M«I  llafHaMa,  bat  tinta 
p«rt<>n<  whn  bail  atlitncnl  nii.n-y   r<ir    tkf*  piir|H«*« 

•taird  In  III*  Mil.  ««<>;  iiKiTnl  l»   r nmll  thf   t'lU, 

8<!<l;  tmrndtnrnla  |'ri>|M»ril  mi  m  t>i  oriira  lh«  iin'iioy 
III  Ilia  wliliiw,  SItXl;  nHillun  lo  rp'-<iiiiiiill  l<>>l,  .'ill ;  IWo* 
Uin's  r«mark*  In  rrpljr  In  thn  srniiiiimt  fn'in'ti'd  ■>■  ll.o 
alli-ui'il  {HiTrrty  iif  tiincral  llurrUi^n,  '.'('I  ;  tli.<  |ni>«rly 
or.li'lTi'rMin.  MiinriM-,  MmllMin,  iM  ;  !■:  !  |>a"<'.l.  ■.'«*. 

Himrch  iif  !*i'niiliir  Itiniiin  nn  lli.<  l>lll, '^i>J;  a  bill  lo 
ni*k«  a  icraiit  of  imini'jr,  •ifii  ;  lint  rx-x  i>r  lli«  klii'l  I'li 
thu  suiiiti'-biiok,  Jil'J  ;  II  MAI  NiM  At  tb>'  l.»t  xwl.m  tliitl 
a  now  si'l  of  iMNiks  wiM  l<i  Im  ii|ii'iii 'I. '.'i!.) ;  tlii>  fi'iliTiti 
ninatltiiliiin  dltfir..  fiimlAiiiontally  fr<>ii<  thuw  nf  thx 
t<tuteit,  'ii'ii ;  It  la  nuld  till*  in  a  |i«)  iiii-rit  In  l<»ii>l,  'Ji>l ;  I  y 
the  ciini^titiitlon,  thu  iitTMinn  who  llll  ittlli'-'^  iiri*  tn  r«*i'«-Ui* 
»  wiii|H'n«atl<in  fur  Ihi'lr  wrvlcvt, 'JiH;  1'  l«  In  v»lri  to 
Iniik  to  ircnvrul  rluuiu'S  nf  tlin  ronvtltiiii'in,  'ifri;  icntlii- 
men  rofiisti  to  curniiilt  tht'nivlvis  <iti  thu  riviinl,  '.'d. 

IIa\nk,  KiiHEiiT  Y.,  Ill*  Kirts,  iMt;  a|>|i<'iir.iiii'i',  bil;  iiKiit.il 
i|iiulltlc8,  IHfl;  talt'iits,  IM);  cii'iiiiiliry  nmrAls,  \<; 
lialiltA,  ISO;  posltliin  in  Houth  ('Briilliia,  I»T;  iimrri.uro, 
1^7;  bcoouu'9  iiieiiibor  of  t'oMfrri'M,  1*7;  iWKiiclaii'ii,  1»7; 
("■itlinnto  put  updn  hlin,  HI;  hi*  ililiuti' with  W<>b>tt'r, 
IH";  rt'marks,  l"i7;  a«»l«iii;ii'o  of  Mr.  I'lllinini,  Is'^;  re- 
tiros  fniiii  thu  Senalo,  IftS;  mlisoiiuoiit  iiooiiimtlmi,  \\i. 
S*»  Jndfir,  vol.  I. 

1Iaywo<id,  William  H.,  on  tlio  Orofon  iinoitlcm,  fi('i2. 

Hensiiaw,  1>avii>,  nimilnatldn  rcjoctod  In  tho  ^.niito,  flJW. 

Hickman,  Mr.,  on  the  noiiilnatlon  of  Vnn  Huron,  !M. 

J/itme  St/uadron  and  Aid  to  J'rie<it«  Sti'nm  l.intt. — Itea- 
sons  fur  tho  home  squadron  nf  (iroat  Ilrltain,  2*1; 
United  States  has  no  ncod  nf  n  hotno  9i|U]dron,  271 ; 
Groat  Britain  had  one,  thcri-foru  wo  ii'UMt,  271 ;  hill 
passed,  271;  reasons  given  fur  It,  271;  a|>|iru|iriuti(in 
made  In  grou,  272;  otjected  to,  272  ;  cmitrary  to  dumu- 
cratlo  practice,  which  rcqulrod  spoclllo  a[i|iro|irlatiiin:i, 
272;  an  increase  of  tho  navy  in  dli*);ul.v>.  2T2;  cuinpam- 
tivo  statement  of  expenses  of  tho  navy,  'i'i :  statement  of 
tho  French  and  British  navies,  273;  thu  rallnuui  and 
electric  telegraph  have  opened  a  riuw  era  In  doronslve 
war,  278;  bill  passed  in  the  huuso  almost  llnlllllmol•^ly, 
273;  recommendatlun  relative  to  ocean  etoamers,  278 ; 
a  useless  waste  of  money,  273. 

Kesolutlou  to  inquire  Into  the  orizin,  u.<n  and  expens* 
of  the  home  squadron,  675;  remnrks  of  Mr.  Hale,  57.% 
"indebted  to  tho  present  admlnUtration  for  a  home 
squadron,  676 ;  said  to  be  necessary  for  protecting  the 
coasting  trade,  675 ;  we  need  not  such  a  navy  as  Great 
Britain,"  675;  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  In^ersoll,  675 ;  in  favor 
of  retrenchment  and  economy,  but  the  process  ought  to 
begin  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  department,  676 ;  the 
army  and  the  navy  the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful 
expenditure,  675;  reply  of  Mr.  Hole  to  those  who,  with- 
out otTering  a  word  in  tkvor  of  this  domestic  sqnadron, 
were  endeavoring  to  keep  it  up,  670 ;  no  result  followed, 
670 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Dean  on  this  item  in  the  appropriatlun 
bill,  677 ;  more  ships  built  and  building  than  can  be  used, 
aud  three  times  as  many  officers  as  can  be  employed, 
677;  remarks  of  Mr.  McKay,  677;  the  illegality  and 
wastefulness  admitted,  577;  but  the  money  has  been 
earned  by  work  and  labor,  677;  the  abusa  sanctioned, 
677;  a  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward  sn 
augmented  navy  without  regard  to  any  object  but  its 
own  Interest,  577. 

Hour  Rule  in  tlit  //bv«e.— Institution  o(  247 ;  permanent 
injury  done  in  order  to  get  rid  of  temporary  annoyance, 
247 ;  such  an  anomaly  never  seen  in  a  lellberati  ve  assem- 
bly, 248 ;  the  English  remedy  for  license  In  debate,  248 ; 
the  first  Instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rule,  248;  de- 
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•rr1t>'<l,  'il<);  •am*  iMnv  iimtirtakm  In  Ih*  Nfnttr,  219; 
roHo-1,  til);  nutticrniii  ■rnrnilintntt  nffrrrtl  to  Milt, 
211';  till'  opiiiiKliliin  •iH'Hkim,  K40;  Clny'ii  miiark  nn  tlii> 
uii«li'ly  of  llici  iMiiiilry  fur  arllun, 'iiVl ;  uliarp  t*\i\j  nt 
)  iillioiin,  '.'.Ml;  n  miprfmldn  of  rorilrmllclciry  iiwvi'r*- 
tli'ii*.  '.I'to;  i|iii'>tliin  nrki'il  nf  rluy  If  hi*  tiiviirit  to  (p|>ly 
to  tli>i  ^>■'ll■lu  tliK  "kiik  I«h',"  'i'li',  ri'«i>liill<>n  of  ili« 
il<  lincrnllc  Sinntiir*,  '.2.M  ;  Iniinlt  of  (nllionn, '.'.M  ,  ili» 
trrriil  Mill  Ion  of  <  liiy,  'iM  ;  rciimrkn  of  >4i'nator  I.lnii, 'iW; 
iiil>|i  rt  ilrojipccl  unit  ruvlvi'il  airiiln,  V.Vi. 

AiiotliiT  iiu'iijtiirii  to  till  Iritroiliii'i'il, '.j.VJ;  tliit  |iri<r|oiiii 
qiii'Kiloii, '2i'iil;  iKDiii'  iimilu  up,  to  liitr<Hliii'«  ami  tuoppofw 
It,  'J.'iii ;  ri'Miiirkn  of  .Mr.  llcriton  on  tlj«  I'lfiTt  of  tlm  pre- 
\loiiit  (|Mcnl|oii, 'J.'i^l ;  tliu  prurloii*  q\ii'allun  aiiiiUillati'a 
li'uMatlon, 'J.'VI ;  tlui  pruvioiis  qiu-iitlon  aixl  thfl  old  te- 
illilon  law  iini  iiK'iuurrs  of  tlm  (aiiie  oliarnctcr,  'it4', 
<'liuii|ri>  of  toiiii  III  Mr.('liiy,2A0;  inlliimtlon  offiolDKlnto 
exui'iitlvu  ni'nnlon,  'HA;  lii'tltatliin,  !i&S;  frii'nila  of  tli« 
iii(it.4iiro  iliiruil  by  Mr.  Culbnun,  'M;  roniarkiof  .Hcnntor 
l.liin  on  tli(t  wunlaofMr.  Clay,  KM;  cxi'iMitlvu  ai'.«iilon, 
if.'WI;  nn  I'Xplanatlun  by  Mr.  Calhoun  relative  tu  the 
ili'claratlon  of  war,  la  1S12,  'iii;  furthitr  taunti,  '.Ui; 
biun  Mil  t»k<'n  up,  '.TiT. 

ni'HiiAiti),  Hami'kl  ]).,  I'oalinnater  Ofnoral,  TO^ 

IliNTKR,  IE.  M.  T.,  vicctuil  tipt'okur,  l«i). 

lU'.NTlNUTON,  Jaiikz  \V.,  vu  iiitUug  Suit  hve  ut  duty,  8U, 


Indrptnclenl  T'Kifuri/.—The  crowning  mesaure  of  the  ex- 
tra tt'Bsloii  ?,0;  vehFinrnt  oppualtiun,  80;  the  Uivorco 
of  bank  iin<l  atute,  89;  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  40; 
tauntaupon  hlin,  40;  hia  reply,  40 ;  propoaoa  to  dlacon- 
tinuo  tliu  use  of  bank  pa[>or  In  the  rccclpta  anil  dU- 
buracinents  of  the  gnTernmcnt,  40;  bia  rvinarka,  40; 
divorce  of  bnuk  and  state  treated  as  s  divorce  of  the 
bank  from  the  people,  41 ;  Webater'a  main  argument  for 
n  blink,  41 ;  regulator  of  the  currency  and  the  domestic 
I'XrIianges,  41 ;  the  founders  of  the  bank  never  thought 
of  such  arguments  for  Its  cstablisbmcnt,  41 ;  the  discus- 
sion, 41 ;  remarks,  42. 

Consists  of  two  di.itinct  parts,  124 ;  Ist,  keeping  the 
public  money — 2d,  the  hard  money  currency  In  which 
they  were  to  be  paid,  124;  a  bill  reimrtcd,  124;  hard 
money  section  added  to  the  bill,  124;  struck  out,  1*^4; 
bill  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  1S4;  reasons,  124;  poswd 
the  Senate  and  lost  In  the  House,  129, 

liepcul  of,  219;  No.  1  In  ti.e  list  of  bills,  219;  no  <tub- 
stttut?  proviik'il,  219;  motion  to  exclude  the  b*ink  of 
the  U.  8.,  2'JO;  vote,  220;  »peech  of  Senator  Btenton, 
2'20;  "artifices  nated  against  the  independent  treasury, 
2'.iO;  French  ezpla«at:on  of  the  Tote,  221 ;  artifices  ox- 
posed,  'HI ;  wbat  ctmstitates  the  Independent  treasury 
system,  221 ;  t.^u  advocate  of  British  systems,  222 ;  his- 
tory of  our  flscol  agents,  222 ;  proved  by  experience  to 
be  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  best  mode  of  collecting, 
keeping,  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  228 ;  no  other  sys- 
tem provided  in  its  place,  228 ;  who  demands  the  repeal 
of  this  system,  224;  this  system  was  eatabllshed  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  2*25;  the  spirit  which  pursues  the 
luensure,  2'Jd ;  the  deposits  may  go  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  ^tute.-<,  226 ;  laudations  of  BIddle,  227 ;  the  State 
charter  made  no  ditference  In  the  character  or  manage- 
ment of  the  bunk,  227 ;  the  oondnct  of  those  who  re- 
fused a  re-churtur  was  wise  and  prudent,  22S;  further 
remarks,  22S. 

Good  eflicts  of  a  gold  and  allver  currency  during  the 
war,  726;  liovcrnment  bills  above  par  aud  every  loan 


lake*  at  a  prnnluiii,  I'M;  trinriiph  of  tbi*  g«]^  tnmarf 

Jnilliin    B'lr  in  t'l,>H<lii. —itnn  of  ilin  most  tmublranniu, 
ra|irn»lvp,  and  uniiianaKralil,-of  Imllan  war<,  To;  Itaror 
llniiaiirn  and  rivl.  To;  Ita  orlirin,  In;  on*  of  llairrant  'iii 
cruel  airirewlon  on  the  part  of  the  Indian*,  To ;  the  niiii 
drr  by  a  parly  under  Onreids,  TO;  otlo-r  niaM>a<-rr>,  To, 
etrape  of  a  toldlcr  of  limb's  nminiand,  TO;  (he  •truirul'*. 
70;  the  slaiiithler,  Tl ;  thiirepriix'ntiillon  of  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  tlui  war,  T'i  ;  speurh  of  .Mr.  Ilentnn,  Ti. 
Cliarged  thai  a  fraud  was  cuminltted  on  lli«  Indian*  In 

the  treaty  ni'itiitiated  with  thrm  fur  their  rt ival,  ''i. 

ainxed  to  the  I'ayne'a  Ijimllng  treaty,  12;  aftvrwanU 
transferred  to  the  I'ort  (libson  treaty,  7i:  the  |M>atii, 
7'i,  78;  pretexts  and  exontes  of  the  Indians  for  not  m- 
moving,  78;  their  real  object,  78;  tto  acruement  with 
the  Creeks,  78;  artiela  four  of  the  treaty,  7M;  extraet 
from  the  treaty  at  Kort  tllbson,  74 ;  bow  ntands  the  ae- 
ciisatlon?  74;  every  thing  was  done  that  was  stipulated 
for,  done  by  th«  persons  who  were  to  do  It,  anil  done  in 
the  exact  manner  agreed  opon,  74 ;  proved  that  nofyand 
was  practised  upon  the  Indians,  73;  mnileration  with 
which  the  United  States  acted,  75;  statement  of  I.leut. 
Ilarr^  73;  hostile  proeeedinga  not  evperted  by  the 
Uovorninent,  73;  the  prime  mover  In  ail  this  mischief, 
76;  our  synipathiea  particularly  invoked  for  him,  7il; 
itatementa  tending  to  diaparoKe  the  troops,  answered, 
76;  greaterror  -d  great  li\|ustico  In  tho.Ho  Imputations, 
76;  reason  why  the  same  feats  are  not  performed  In 
Florida  as  In  Canada,  77;  t\ght.  months  In  the  year 
military  exertlona  are  ImjioKrible,  77;  conduct  of  tba 
army  In  Florida,  77  ;  charges  of  InelHeleney  against 
Oen.  Jesup,  IS ;  of  liiibocillty,  7S ;  with  how  nmeh  truth 
and  Justice  la  this  charge  made?  7S;  his  vimllcatlon,  7S; 
a  specific  accusation  against  thu  honor  of  this  olllccr,  79; 
Justification  of  tho  selxure  of  Osceola,  79 ;  he  had  broken 
his  parole,  79;  ha  bad  violated  an  order  In  coming  in, 
with  a  view  to  return  to  the  hostlles,  79;  he  had  broken 
a  truce,  79;  the  expediency  of  having  detained  hiro,  80; 
complaint  of  the  length  of  time  Oen.  Jesup  has  con- 
sumed without  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  80;  hia 
essential  policy,  81 ;  the  little  said  to  be  expected  by  his 
large  force,  81 ;  false  information  given  to  the  Indians, 
81 ;  remarks  respecting  his  predecessors,  81 ;  thefX|ieosea 
of  the  war,  82;  concluding  remarka,  83. 

Inoibholl,  CBARLca  J.,  on  the  admlnistrat'an  in  the  Mo- 
Leod  case,  287;  moves  the  reduction  of  certain  mis- 
■Ions,  805;  on  tho  repeal  of  the  compromise  tariff,  810; 
on  the  home  squadron,  575 

Jowa  and  Florida,  admission  of,  600. 


jACKSOir,  Gbn.,  refandini/  hU  /'M.— Fined  at  New  Or- 
leans In  the  winter  of  1814-'15  for  contempt  of  court, 
499 ;  paid  under  protest,  499 ;  Senator  Linn  brings  in  a 
bill  for  refunding  the  fine,  499;  letter  of  Oen.  Jackson 
to  bim  on  receiving  notice  of  the  bill,  600;  Jackson 
would  only  receive  It  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal  exac- 
tion, 60O;  the  recourse  to  martial  law  vindicated,  000; 
the  measures  could  not  be  relaxed  which  a  sense  of 
danger  had  dictated,  601 ;  reasons  given  at  the  time 
against  tho  fine,  601;  proceedings  ol  the  court,  60"^; 
bill  passed  both  Houses,  602.    See  Indtr,  vol.  I. 

JxTFEBBON,  TooMAS,  hIs  vlews  On  the  aurrendor  of  Aigitlvc 
criminal),  445.    See  Indtr,  vol  I. 

Jksup,  Gxn.,  conduct  of,  the  Florida  war,  78. 

JouKaoM,  It.  M.,  a  candidate  for  the  Vluo-PresldeDey,  904. 
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JuaiMiM,  Cavs,  on  til  •|>|ir»prt*il<<a  M  Ua  nMlurf  ara,\. 
tiiir,  M7  ;  on   tittti    f  >|H'DilUur*i,  iWT ;  r<i*uiu*U'r 

Urlirrd,  &'■!. 
Joiixtox,  iliTMiiT, iin  th«  «>r«(uD<|'i«*lluii,Mai  Atlumrjr 

lioiifral,  7.17. 
JoxM.  .I..iia  W.,  mi.|l<Uto  for  !4|w*k*r,  IDo;  rb<M«n  l>ti««k- 

•  r,  &iA 


Kl   IUI.L,  Auiw,  I'lntmantiT  (irnrral.  9. 

KlNiaiibT,  .loii^  r.,  Horri'lnry  of  itie  N»Tr,  1^-*. 

KiMSdif,  CoiiiliilKiiit,  kllli'd  nn  Imaril  llic  l'rlnr.>l->n,  M><. 

KiMi,  TiKiMA*  II.,  oil  III*  prtifloiia  <|iiriitliin,  V.'iH;  ri'|Mirl(  • 
Mil  fur  •  hoina  minaitron,  V7I ;  on  rxi-niptlntf  ult  from 
duly,  813 ;  on  tlic  coiuiiiltti'e  on  lliu  bmik  bill,  Hilft, 


LroARX,  Hi'iiii  B.,  Attorney  Ooneral,  8<'>A. 

I.INN,  Lut'U  v.,  opiKwItloD  tu  thu  liour  rul«,  V>i,  2u4>;  on  tlin 
(Itaturbance  Id  tbo  l)«nat«  gallurlvs,  OM',  In  bvur  of  tb« 
Oregon  Mttlctnont  bill,  47'i. 

lleinsrki  on  bli  dcceiuo  by  Senator  Benton,  4<iS; 
birth,  4S6 ;  ptreutatrc,  iiA ;  education,  480 ;  bonon,  4>l ; 
ebaracter,  4ti6;  talenta,  480;  aniiablo  iinalltlet,  4h)1; 
cliaractor  In  pnrty  tliiius,  480 ;  roniarka  of  Senator  Crit- 
tenden, 4b7  ;  Introdurea  a  bill  to  refUnd  tb«  flue  of  Ueo. 
Jackson,  COO. 

Itndon  Bankttt'  C/rcu/rtr,— On  auainptlon  of  State  debt*, 
171. 


m 


Masiaos,  Jamu,  on  the  dangers  to  the  Union,  183;  hi« 
views  on  the  subject  of  disunion,  T84. 

MAQurriif,  Jaum,  conducts  Oen.  Kearney  and  troops  to 
New  Mexico,  OSS. 

Mam-oet,  Francis,  on  the  coast  surrey,  4Sa 

Mamsvm,  U  iLLia  I>.,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  pension  act 
of  1887;  200L 

Miiv  of  the  original  North-eastern  boundary,  488. 

M  KOT,  William  L.,  Secretary  of  War,  <R0 ;  answer  to  tha 
Interrogatories  of  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  77S. 

Masok,  Jonif  O.,  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  500;  Attorney 
General,  650. 

Maxkt,  Viboil,  killed  on  board  the  Frlnrotnn,  ACS. 

McUowELL,jAMEg,  remarks  on  tbo  doceoso  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  703. 

MrDurriK,  James,  on  the  Oregon  country,  471. 

McKay,  Jamis  J.,  on  the  apprnprtatlon  I'nr  the  home  squad- 
ron, 272 ;  on  the  appropriation  for  the  military  acad- 
emy, 467. 

MoKf.on,  Joiiv,  on  the  Chinese  Mlielon,  .1. 

McKiKLET,  JouN,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  '  ourt,  9. 

McLkaw,  Juii.v,  declines  the  secretarysbi]'  of  war,  866. 

McLioD,  the  ease  of,  282. 

MEREDixn,  William  M.,  Secretary  of  th'    I'reasnry,  787, 

Mebkick,  William  D.,  on  the  disturbance  In  the  Senate 
gallery,  8S2. 

MiBBiwiATncB,  Jame8  A.,  on  reduction  of  navy  pay  and 
expenses,  4S2;  on  the  Chinese  mission,  611. 

ilUitary  Department— The  progress  of  expenses  of  the 
army,  404;  comparative  view  presented  by  Hr.  Cal- 
houn, 404;  extract,  404;  cost  of  each  man,  at  dilbrent 
periods,  in  the  service,  40S;  Adams  proposes  retrench- 
ment In  the  army  and  novy,  405 ;  extract,  405. 

Military  Academv.—The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been 
51 


a«alast  Ibis  a<-a<l*Ri)r  s««r  sImou  K  t<ii>k  tu  preeeni  li>r<ii, 
4M;  al'  elTxrU  |o  «l.<,||«h  II  aru  iMUuiiljr  mrl  by  W  adi 
Innton't  rrr<imtiii-n<l*ii..n  of  li,  4M;  W**klO(lon  Mti-r 
M«  itirh  an  Indltullon  a«  iih<  li.  r>  imdrr  bin  uwno,  4M, 
altark  u|Mi'^i  Ihe  inatltiillon  (•«  m ulnii  to  •Irlk"  "'it  U>« 
appropriation  f.-r  U<  •upporl,  H,?;  ruiiark*  of  M-  \\- 
Kay  in  defeneo  of  It,  447;  |h>Iiic<  »!».>««  11  by  kUii,  tA', ;  re 
liiarkfiorMr  .lolmion  agalnnt  tir  bill,  447;  rniiarks  o( 
.Mr.  lUraUon  In  tuor,  «il-.  riiiiarks  irf  Mr.  Kleklln 
atnlinl  It,  41N;  Mr.  Illaik  pro|Ki>..<  an  ■iiivnilniriil  tlu.l 
tbK  ra<li  14  b«  ioiii|n  llv<|  111  xrvr  Ian  jrari.  4iiT  i'.V4  />»• 
ilt,r,  M>\.  I. 

Mil.i.KK,  Mr ,  niovea  tbx  nomination  of  V.tn  lliirvn,  tW. 

m—iiuri  I  um/iroml't.—M.-num,'  of  I'renliient  I'nlk.  7li. 

MuKTo)r,  Ma«<  ra.  on  tlin  ailoptlon  of  thu  two-lhlidt  rulv  la 
thii  ileiiiiK'rntli'  I'onvention.  Ml. 

Mutiny  on  boiiril  Ibu  b..g  Huiiitra.    >•<  Smurt, 

N 

NapoLKun,  bit  Meita  of  the  art  of  war,  y,i, 

A'iiriilA(ii'lem!/.—lUwiir)i.i,  ,'»ii ;  lii.-lruLtlunjof  VlrijiiiLi  !.) 
bi'r  Meimton  in  i7D;l,  572;  tbo  linat  Kiiiioror'a  idra  uf 
the  wholu  art  of  wur.  '1,'.';  nnmrk  of  All»  ti  tbo  liU- 
torian,  673;  tiiu  ieuxin  tiiiuiit  by  llio  wnr  of  l'<l'J,  AT.S; 
otlb'cra  now  iiiailo  in  tvboula,  wbi-lhtr  liny  have  any 
vocation  for  tlie  service  or  not.  .'I'l;  the  llntit  nntal 
olllcers  the  world  over  auw  were  bnil  In  the  nn'reliunt 
service,  674;  no  navul  victory  of  (i real  llrlliiln  over 
Fruuco  ba<l  the  liimt  t Ifeet  on  tl>i<  wur,  671;  eiiiniiiiTi  • 
wants  nu  proteclimi  from  mun-uf-war,  except  from  plru*.. 
leal  nations,  67  (, 

A'urui /'elision  i>>'y«/«'m.— Annual  tiiil  for  theae  i«-n<loii!«  nn 
Its  paasnge,  UKt;  abii<io  liitrialuicil  by  the  uit  of  ls.7, 
265;  four  thln;;s  done  by  tliiit  set,  '.ji;*!;  abnorbeii  un  I 
bankrupted  the  fund,  2CC;  manner  of  tbo  puisuge  of  tliia 
act,  200;  its  power  to  resist  correction,  2iiO;  aniendiiiont 
moved  to  repeal  the  act  of  iKiU,  2CII;  debate,  2ii0;  ,\»l, 
207;  charai'ter  of  tlio  vote,  207;  dlirereneu  In  the  tuu 
parties  always  the  tuiiiu  without  regard  tu  their  name, 
207. 

Calhoun's  remarks  on  confining  nil  future  penaloiura 
to  the  act  of  1»jO,  die,  207;  "tlie  act  of  l'i:i7  woa  n.it 
umy  iuexpedieut,  but  something  much  wome,  2ii7 ;  It  Is 
proposed  to  iutroiliicc  new  mul  extrnorillnary  prlnel 
|iles  into  our  pcn.-ion  list,  208 ;  object  of  Uie  amendment 
to  correct  a  monstrous  abuse,"  208;  remarks  oC  Ar, 
rierco  on  the  abuses  to  which  tbo  pension  law  gavt 
rlw,  lOA 

Adams  asks  who  were  the  aiithora  uf  the  act  of  18:i7, 
Vi9;  reply  of  Mr.  Thomas,  269;  manner  in  wlibh  lliu 
bill  passed  the  IIouHe,  2i'iU ;  luaaea  (u.^tained  by  the  ni- 
tiun  of  thu  House,  270;  the  debates  ehow  In  wliut  miin- 
ner  legislation  can  be  caiTlcd  on  under  the  slleneiuu 
process  of  the  previous  question.  270;  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  requires  the  reforming  and  retrenching 
band  of  Congress  more  than  the  naval,  270 ;  it.t  coat,  27ii ; 
faileu  chiefly  under  the  Lianagemcnt  of  membcra  from 
tlio  s«a-co"«t,  270;  compared  with  Oreat  Britain,  271.    , 

Nelsom,  Jou     Attorney  General,  609. 

NiLES,  JuuN  M.,  on  the  surrender  of  the  deposits,  80. 

North  and  iSoufA.— The  working  of  the  gover  ,nent  on  the 
two  great  Atlantic  sections,  131 ;  complai  led  of  as  nn- 
eqiial  and  oppressive,  181 :  hUtory  of  the  complaint,  181  i 
commercial  conventions  at  Augusta  and  Cliarieaton, 
131 ;  distribution  of  foreign  imports  before  the  Kevoln- 
tionary  war,  181 ;  In  1821, 181 ;  tlio  dilTerence,  131 ;  effecta, 
]3'J;  point*  of  complaint,  181;  foundation  for  them,  1H2; 
remark  of  Madlton,  182;  remedy  proposed  by  the  con 
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v<>ntii>oi,  188;  the  |H>lot  oB  which  Houthern  dlwonteot 
STUM,  183;  ii'panitlon  u  k  remetly,  138. 


Orfgnn.—Citrry\Dg  and  planting  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on 
tlieihurps  of  the  I'aelflo  took  place  at  this  time,  4C8;  an 
8Ct  of  the  i>«ople  going  forward  without  government 
old  or  countenance,  469;  the  action  of  the  goTernmcnt 
was  to  endun^or  our  title,  469 ;  flrat  step  of  the  treaty 
cfjolnt  o(X!upation  in  IblS,  469;  the  second  false  step, 
llie  extension  of  the  treaty,  4G9 ;  third  blunder.  In  omitting 
lo  settle  It  in  the  Asliburton  treaty,  469 ;  fourth  blunder, 
Ibu  recommendations  of  President  Tyler  to  discounte- 
aunco  emigration  by  withholdint,  land  fk'om  the  omi- 
g-.'unts,  4C9;  the  people  saved  the  title  thus  endangered, 
•169;  a  thousand  emigrants  in  1S42,469;  governraent  at- 
tumpts  to  discourage  and  Western  members  to  encoui- 
4g<!it,  469;  Senator  Linn  Introduces  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose, 409;  its  provisions,  469;  remarks,  470;  McDuffle's 
remarks  to  show  the  wortUlessness  of  the  country,  471 ; 
Oulhoun  opposes  it  on  the  ground  of  inf^tions  of  the 
rrraty  and  danger  of  war— the  dilBoulty  and  danger  of 
.'efending  a  possession  so  remote,  471 ;  his  course  when 
Secretary  of  War,  472. 

Henatur  Linn's  remarks  in  reply,  472;  the  effect  of  tem- 
porizing in  Maine,  478 ;  losses  of  our  citizens  by  ravages 
.<f  Indians,  473;  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citi- 
zens contrasted  with  the  readiness  to  expend  untold 
amounts  to  protect  our  citizens  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
tiiercp,  or  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  Afi°ican  negro, 
47B;  it  is  asked,  why  not  give  notice  to  terminate  the 
treaty  ?  474. 

Kemarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  the  clause  allotting  land, 
474 ;  actual  colonization  going  on  at  Columbia  river,  at- 
tended by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownership 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settlement,  474;  our  title, 
470 ;  answer  of  the  President  to  the  call  for  the  "  infor- 
mal conferences"  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
476;  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  object  of 
the  British,  476;  bill  passed,  477;  bill  sent  to  the  House, 
477;  the  effect  intended  to  encourage  settlers  produ4«d, 
477;  a  colony  planted  and  grew  up,  477;  It  saved  the 
territory,  477. 

All  agree  that  the  title  is  in  the  United  SUtes,479; 
a  division  on  the  point  of  giving  offence  to  England  by 
granting  the  land  to  our  settlers,  479;  has  she  a  right  to 
take  oU'cnce  ?  479 ;  the  fear  of  Great  Britain  Is  pressed 
upon  us  at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  on,  4&0;  remarks  of  Ashburton, 
showing  a  want  of  inclination  in  the  British  Govern- 
inont  to  settle  the  Creole  case,  480;  the  objection  of  dis- 
tance examined,  4S1 ;  also  that  of  expense  examined, 
4S1 ;  another  objection,  the  land  clause,  431 ;  time  la  In- 
voked ns  the  agent  which  is  to  help  us,  481 ;  time  and 
negotiation  have  been  bad  agents  for  us  in  our  contro- 
versies with  Great  Britain,  492. 

Conventions  of  1318  and  1828  provided  for  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  countries,  624;  impropriety  of  such 
engagements,  624;  motion  to  give  notice  to  termmate 
the  joint  occupation,  625;  arguments  in  opposition,  62d; 
the  talk  of  war  alarmed  the  commercial  interest,  and 
looked  upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  depression  of  foreign  trade,  686;  motloD  'or 
the  notice  lost,  625;  omitted  in  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
MO;  rcferonoes  to  the  subject,  660;  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  conducted  in  the  only  safe  way  of  tonduct- 
tng  negotiations,  661;  the  negotiations  conii  to  a  stand. 


661 ;  declaration  of  the  Prcsiilc;:*.':  message,  061 ;  bellat 
in  England,  661 ;  negotiations  recommended  by  oa  as  a 
mcana  of  avoiding  war,  662;  the  offer  of  49';  with- 
drawn, 662 ;  meeting  of  Congress  and  debate  on  the  sufr- 
joi't,  062. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Ilayward  on  the  line  of  49*  oa  the 
correct  line,  662 ;  "  the  course  pursued  by  the  President 
in  his  offer,  662 ;  nothing  improper  in  his  repeating  it, 
662;  under  no  necessity  to  refuse  the  line  of  49°  If  offer- 
ed," 608 ;  his  speech  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
President,  663;  a  demand  made  of  him  if  be  expressed 
tlie  views  of  the  President,  663;  a  call  to  order,  604;  ra 
marks  on  the  President's  position  from  the  extreme 
members,  6C5;  advantages  of  concurring  in  the  line  of 
49*  If  offered,  665  ■  the  merits  of  the  question  discussed, 
666. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  667;  "the  true  extent  and  na- 
ture of  our  territorial  claims  beyond  the  liocky  Mouu 
tains,  667 ;  the  assumption  that  wo  have  a  dividing  line 
with  liussia  is  a  great  mistake,  667;  circumstances  of 
the  convention  of  1824,  667;  Great  Britain  and  ourselves 
treated  separately  with  Bussia  and  with  each  other,  668 ; 
we  proposed  that  fifty-four  forty  should  be  the  northern 
boundary  for  Great  Britain,  668;  the  line  of  Utrecht, 
669;  items  of  testimony,  6C9,  070;  flo<«,  containing  u 
letter  of  Edward  Everett,  671;  Frazer's  Biver,  671 
Harmon's  Journal,  671 ;  New  Caledonia,  671 ;  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Monroe,  672;  their  action,  672;  notice  to 
terminate  the  Joint  occupation  voted,  073;  amended  in 
the  Senate,  674;  character  of  the  vote,  074. 

Negotiations  renewed,  674;  49*  ofl'ered  by  England, 
674;  quandary  of  the  administration,  674;  advice  of  the 
Senate  asked,  674;  a  message  with  aprojei  of  a  treaty, 
sent  in  upon  the  advice  of  Senator  Benton,  075;  extract 
675;  treaty  or  no  treaty  depended  on  the  Senate,  676 * 
advice  of  the  Senate  given  in  favor  of  49°,  676;  treaty 
sent  in,  676;  ratified,  607 ;  daily  attack  of  the  organ  U)H>n 
the  Senators  who  were  accomplishing  the  wibhes  of  the 
President,  676;  Mr.  Benton  assailed,  677;  remarks,  677. 

On  the  bill  for  the  Oregon  territorial  government,  Mr. 
Calhoun  makes  trial  of  his  new  doctrine,  711 ;  proofs 
of  bis  support  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  711;  motion 
of  Kr.  Hal*,  711;  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  TU ;  TOt«  ol 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  it,  711 ;  bill  passes  both  Houses,  712 ; 
excitement  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  712;  invocation  to  disunion, 
712;  special  message  on  the  slavery  agitation,  712;  ex- 
tract, 712.— iSee  tlavery  agitation. 
Osceola,  capture  of,  79. 


Pairing  off,  when  first  exhibited,  178;  a  breach  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  178;  violation  of  the  constitution,  178;  re- 
buked by  J.  Q.  Adams,  178 ;  now  a  common  practice, 
178;  the  early  practice,  178;  leave  always  asked  and 
obtained,  17a 

Palhebstom,  Lobd,  his  boldness,  2S0. 

Paper  Monty  PaymenU — Crisis  in  the  struggle  between 
paper  money  and  gold,  406;  recourse  had  to  treasury 
notes  reissuable,  406 ;  the  government  paid  two-thirds 
in  theae  notes  and  one-third  in  specie,  406 ;  Mr.  Benton 
determines  to  resist,  406;  has  protested  a  check  drawn 
for  compensation  for  a  few  days  as  Senator,  406;  his 
speech,  406;  "time  come  when  every  citizen  will  have 
to  decide  for  himself,  407 ;  Hampden's  resistaiico  of  the 
payment  of  ship  money,  407;  tliere  is  no  dispute  about 
the  fact,  and  the  case  is  neither  a  first  nor  a  solitary  one, 
407  ;  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  the  constitution  hot 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  4U8 ;  the  remedy  of  the 
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^z'.'i  meimge,  061 ;  fMliot 

recuuiineuded  by  ua  na  ■ 

;   tbe  offer  of  49* ;   wIlU. 

CM  and  (lubato  ou  tb»  Mil*- 


prrMDt  dl.v™r«>fiil  !iUt«  nftblnipi  l«  the  point  now  liibe 
.^lteDdnl  to,  40S;  hrr«  la  •  forced  pcjrmt'nt  of  pa|>«r, 
mon.y,  *)>*;"  uffpnia  resolution,  4iH. 

Tatme,  Mr^  agalnut  the  bill  fur  the  ri'lirfuf  Mrs.   Ilarrlvin, 
JiS. 

PiCKWia,  F.  W.,  on  the  repeal  of  the  compronilae  tariff,  010. 

PitBCK,  Franku:<,  on  the  bill  for  the  rilief  of  Mrs.  llarri- 
aon,  3fiO  i  on  the  abuse   of  the  I'enslon  Act,  'i<ii. 

Paivsrrr,  Jokl  K.,  Secretary  at  War,  9. 

ToLX,  Javes  K.,  rhosen  Speaker  of  iha  House,  29;  elected 
President,  6i'5, 

Administration,  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  yet 
delivered,  619;  our  title  to  Oreg^im  iw.'M'rti'd  as  clear  nnd 
indisputable,  6i9 ;  the  return  voice  from  London  cqunlly 
poeltlvo  on  the  other  side,  6.')0;  the  cabinet,  C50:  nellhir 
Mr.  Calhoun  oor  any  of  his  friends  would  take  oflleu  un- 
der the  adinlnlstratiun,  6S0;  circumstances  affecting  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet,  DM;  message,  <UT;  Texas  the 
leading  topic,  057  ;  position  of  Mexico  and  the  llnited 
Btates,  6t>7;  causes  of  war  against  Mexico  from  injuries 
to  our  citizens,  6M ;  treaty  of  indemnity  never  complied 
with,  659 ;  the  mission  to  Me.\ico,  and  the  consequences 
ef  lU  failure,  6S8. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Oregon  had  come  to  a  dead 
(tand,  60S;  state  of  tho  case,  658;  the  finances  and  pub- 
lic debt,  65S;  revision  of  the  tariff  recommended,  659; 
revenue  the  object  and  protection  to  homo  industry  the 
Incident,  650. 

Message  at  second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Con- 
gross,  6T7 ;  greatly  occu]  led  with  the  Mexican  war,  677 ; 
tho  real  beginning  of  the  war,  67S ;  tho  conquered  prov- 
inces governed  under  the  law  of  nations,  67S;  Mr.  ISen- 
ton's  plan  of  condactlng  the  war  adopted,  678;  to  carry 
the  war  straight  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  678;  a  higlier 
rank  than  Mi^tor-General  required  to  execute  this  ]>laii, 
678;  negotiation  a  part  of  the  plan,  673  ;  Lioutcant-Gen- 
eralshlp  proposed,  678;  defeated  in  tho  Senate  by  Mar- 
cy,  Walker,  and  Baohanan,  679 ;  overrules  his  cabinet 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  tho  war  with  Mexico,  693. 

His  message  at  first  session  of  the  thirteenth  Congrcs.t, 
T03;  gratifying  intellii,'ence  to  communicate,  703;  com- 
missioner sent  with  the  army,  704 ;  operations  of  a  fe- 
male to  seonre  the  abtorptlon  of  Mexico  and  the  as- 
sumption of  her  debts,  T04 ;  extract  fVom  the  mest>!\ge 
relative  thereto,  T04 ;  do.  relative  to  the  absorption  of  a 
part  of  Mexico,  704;  return  to  the  line  rejected  from  the 
message  at  a  former  session,  709 ;  reason,  705;  a  wish  of 
the  slave  interest,  705;  expenses  of  the  government, 
705;  the  good  working  of  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem, 705 ;  Sj,  'cial  message  on  the  slavery  agitation,  712 ; 
extract,  712. 

Last  message,  724;  extract  relative  to  the  Mexican 
war,  724 ;  remarks,  724 ;  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise recommended,  724;  various  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject, T25;  finances,  725;  expenditures,  725;  decease  of. 
787;  first  President  pnt  on  the  people  without  previous 
indication,  737 ;  faults  of  tho  administration,  tho  faults 
of  his  cabinet,  787;  his  will,  788;  the  Mexican  war, 
738;  acquisitioD  of  Mexico,  783. 

ToxTKB,  Alkxandee.— Decease  of,  869 ;  eulogium  by  Col. 
Benton,  569;  early  life,  569;  lawyer  in  lower  Mi.<:iia- 
stppl,  570;  Senator,  570;  hisexampln,  670;  remarks, 571. 

POBTXB,  CoMMODOBK.— Decease  of,  491 ;  his  career— an  11- 
lustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  crui«lng  system,  49! ; 
ardor  for  the  service,  492;  the  Essex  frigate,  492;  hor 
cruise  towards  the  Grand  Banks,  492;  capture  of  the 
Alert,  492;  cruise  to  Brazil,  498;  cruise  In  the  Pacific 
Ooean,  498 ;  Valparaiso,  498 ;  prizes  taken.  494,  495,  496 ; 
wpture  of  tlie  Essex,  497 ;  end  uf  the  cruise,  493 ;  Inei- 


drnta  of  rnrtcr'i  porsonal  hislorr,  49^ ;  retlgnaMra, 
49^;  caii.v,  49h;  featuri'H  of  hl<  rh:inM"ter,  499 

'"oBTiR,  James  Mai>i»<)!<  — !*.-cret«ry  at  war.  .M9. 

/V<»(./rncy.  — Hold    ntrlguc  for.     .Vc  Tr^in  ii im  f^ntto. 

J'rtMitfntiat  iltttivn  >/  IMO.— Tlui  ranllld*tr^  iiA:  avail 
ability  sought  for  by  the  opiHwlilon,  '.•"-; ;  t'Uy  uol  avail 
utile,  '.ii>(;  subiiilt.i  lilnuulf  to  a  ronvi'ntlon,  'iiH;  rule  ut 
the  convention,  2<)4;  the  proceM,  '.*<v| ;  an  eiiiMttereJ 
contest  foreseen,  •t>5;  Inlluence  of  tho  momy  power, 
'Jo5;  mode  of  o|>erating,  205;  Imluci'iiient.s  aililrrivuMl  to 
tho  people,  205;  mass  convention.*,  2»5;  one  nt  Oaytou, 
Ohio,  2o5;  description,  2i)6;  election  corrlid  by  storm, 
2IH);  result,  206;  belief  of  froudulint  viiti-\ '.'07. 

of  l!>tl.— The  candidates,  eW;  tho  votes,  6.'3;  t!.» 
popular  vote,  62.'5;  Cttu.ses  of  the  difference  In  tho  popu- 
liir  vote,  626;  aid  of  Silas  Wright,  626;  aid  from  the 
withdrawal  of  .Mr.  Tyi.'.  626. 

oj'  IS^tS.— Troceedings  of  tho  Baltimore  convention, 
722;  dllllcultles  in  the  convention,  722;  tho  candidates 
722;  a  third  convention  at  Buffalo,  723;  three  principles 
luld down,  723 ;  remarks  on  tho  unfortunate  aceeptauio 
of  Van  Huron,  723;  result,  723;  Its  moral,  724. 

Puhlio  Ji«nrf«.— New  States  bound  by  contract  not  to  inter- 
fere nltb  tho  primary  disposition  of  the  public  lumls, 
nur  to  tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter,  125. 

T/ie  Graduation  Sill,  126;  proposed  for  twelve  years, 
126;  reduction  of  price  the  prlnclp;ii  feature,  12ii;  fiivor. 
able  auspices  under  which  tho  bill  eome.s,  l.'ii;  Its  origi- 
nal provislon.s,  120;  a  measure  emphnlically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tho  agricultural  interest,  126;  bill  po^ised  in  tljo 
Senate  and  fulled  in  the  House,  126. 

Pre-emptive  system,  127;  to  secure  the  jirivilegeof 
first  purchase  tu  tho  settler  on  any  lands,  127 ;  moved  to 
exclude  unnaturalized  foreigners  from  its  bL'nellts,  127; 
remarks  of  Senator  Benton,  127;  It  proposes  to  make 
a  distinction  between  aliens  and  citizens  in  the  acquUi- 
tbm  of  property,  127;  who  are  the  aliens  it  was  propo- 
sed to  affect,  127;  motion  rejected,  127;  bill  pn.saed,  127. 
Taxation  o/  I'ublic  Land  when  Hold. — Karly  sales  on 
credit,  127;  time  of  cxoinptiun  from  taxution,  l-in; 
change  in  1821  to  the  cosh  system,  12^;  modlUcations 
proposed,  128;  bill  passed  the  Senate,  123. 

Fbi8to!I,  Wiluam,  on  the  annexation  of  Tex.as,  94 :  on  tUu 
slavery  resolutions,  139. 

Peestom,  Williah  B.,  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  737. 

Princeton  Steamship,  explosion  of  her  gu  ,.  (See  explo- 
sion.) 

Pboffit,  Geoboe  II.,  his  nomination  rejected  in  the  Senate 
630. 


Jlitceii  Committeen,  re/anal  of  the  ffoute  to  allmc—'Th* 
proposition,  804 ;  adopted,  304 ;  reconsideration  moved, 
804;  carried,  304;  laid  on  tho  table,  804 ;  u  modification 
attempted,  804;  question  raised  on  tho  words  "to  sit 
during  recess,"  805;  no  warrant  found  In  the  conKtl'u- 
tiun,805;  practical  reasons  against  it,  805;  laid  on  the 
table  finally,  805. 

Revolt  in  Canada. — Its  commencement,  276;  and  progress, 
276;  excitement  on  the  border  line,  276 ;  stei>s  taken  by 
the  President,  277;  the  flilelity  and  sternness  with 
which  all  these  lawless  expeditions  were  suppressed  br 
Van  Buren,  277 ;  he  discharged  all  the  duties  required, 
277 ;  neutral  relations  preserved  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, 278 ;  whole  affair  over,  but  the  difiiculty 
revived  by  an  unexpected  circumstance,  278;  stand 
made  by  insurgents  on  Navy  Island,  278;  supplies  ear* 
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rl«d  by  ■  i,tnsll  utoaiiiboat,  27S;  sttAckcil  and  dcstroyeil 
wlicn  moored  to  the  Aiiierium  Bbor«,  2TS;  atDdarit  of 
t)je  captain,  278;  report  of  the  British  olBcer,  2?l>;  adds 
the  crimes  of  lm|irc8Hinent  and  abduction  to  all  the 
other  enormities,  279 ;  state  of  the  parties  reversed,  279 ; 
part  of  thu  United  States  now  to  complain,  279;  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Fox,  279 ;  messsgo  of 
President  Van  Iluren  to  Congrem,279;  extracts,  279; 
fueling  In  Congress,  280;  action  of  Congress,  280;  British 
(Covernment  refrains  from  assuming  the  act,  280 ;  extract 
from  Capt  Drew's  report,  280;  reply  of  McNab  to  the 
letter  of  District  Attorney  Rogers,  2S0  ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  on  the  reading  of  the  letter,  281 ;  answer  to 
our  demand  for  redress,  281 ;  at  near  the  close  of  Van 
Ilurcn's  administration  the  British  government  had  not 
assumed  the  act  of  Capt  Drew,  and  had  not  answered 
fur  that  act,  281 ;  Inquiries  in  the  nouse  of  Commons 
relative  to  It,  282 ;  an  important  event,  282 ;  arrest  of 
M^Lcod,  282 ;  a  demand  f^om  the  British  Minister  fur 
his  release,  282;  extract,  282;  reply  of  the  American 
Secretary,  Mr.  Forsyth,  288;  extnct,288;  British  govern- 
ment takes  its  staud  relative  to  the  Caroline  after  the 
Presidential  election  of  1840, 268 ;  qnerieftin  the  House 
of  Commons,  284 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Hume,  284 ;  admission 
of  Palmer8ton,284;  testimony  of  McNab,  285;  remarks, 
2SS;  triumph  of  Palmerston  policy,  286;  finale  of  the 
cose,  286;  proceedings  In  the  case,  2S6;  action  of  the 
administration,  280;  discussion  in  the  House  on  this 
action,  287;  remarks  of  Mr.  Ingoraoll,  287 ;  "this  in  its 
national  aspect  Is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
perpetrated  in  a  house,"  287 ;  demand  of  the  British,  287 ; 
Mr.  Fox's  letter  is  a  threatening  one,  287;  a  deplorable 
lapse  from  the  position  Mr.  Webster  first  assnmed,  283 ; 
our  position  Is  false,  lamentably  false,  288;  never  did 
man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than  Mr.  Webster  cast  away, 
2SS. 

Success  of  the  British  Ministry  in  this  experiment, 
2S9;  another  trial,  289;  Mr.  Adams  in  defence  of  the 
administration,  289 ;  Mr.  Cushing  on  the  same  aide,  289 ; 
remarks  on  their  speeches,  2&0 ;  the  case  of  the  Poles 
and  of  the  Hungarians,  290;  Butler's  reply  to  Cushing, 
290 ;  the  &shion  of  the  friends  of  Webster,  291. 

Speech  of  Senator  Benton,  291;  "the  history  of  our 
country  ftiU  of  warning  to  those  who  take  the  side  of  a 
foreign  country  against  their  own,  291 ;  humiliating  to 
see  Senators  of  eminent  ability  consulting  books  to  find 
passages  to  JustUy  an  outrage  upon  their  own  country, 
292 ;  what  Is  the  case  before  us  f  298;  a  statement,  293; 
further  statement,  294;  a  conclusive  point  settled,  294; 
position  of  the  British  Ministry  known  on  March  4th, 
295;  action  of  the  new  administration,  295;  letter  of 
Mr.  Fox,  295;  instructions  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  295;  extract,  295;  proceedings  of  the 
Attorney  General,  296;  duties  of  the  Attorney  General, 
296;  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  answer  given 
to  Mr.  Fox  the  main  point  in  the  ease,  297;  the  in- 
structions erroneous  in  point  of  law,  derogatory  to  us  in 
point  of  character,  and  tending  to  the  degradation  of 
the  republic,  298;  the  law  of  nations,  298;  derogatory 
to  our  character,  299;  example  of  Walpole'a  foreign 
policy,  800;  the  instructions  to  the  Attorney  General 
most  unfortunate  and  depIorabl<>,  800;  the  letter  to  Mr. 
*'ox  firora  the  Secretory  of  State,  801 ;  an  unfortunate 
production,  801 ;  its  faults  fundamental  and  radical,  802; 
abandonment  of  our  claim,  802;  fkirther  remarks,"  803, 
804. 

RiTM,  William  C,  In  defence  of  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill, 
an ;  on  the  disorder  In  the  Senate  gallery,  851-352. 

RoiiGEns,  ConMODOBl,  dtceatt  of.— Hit  appearance,  144; 


hero,  by  nature,  144;  sketch  of  his  life,  141;  Amerlcai 
cruisers  In  the  last  war,  145;  views  of  the  Goveramaa 
on  the  employment  of  the  public  vesseK  145;  Bodgera 
opinion,  146;  bis  naval  exploits,  140;  bis  humanity,  147 
feelings  at  the  death  of  Decatur,  147 ;  duath.  Hi. 
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&/«.— Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  176;  perhaps  the  most  abna* 
dant  substance  of  the  earth,  176;  the  nniversality  of  th« 
tax  on  it,  177;  a  salt  tax  was  not  only  pulitically,  but 
mornlly  wrong,  177;  a  tax  npon  the  entire  economy  oi 
nature  and  art,  177 ;  determination  to  effect  Its  repeal,  178. 

Santa.  Akka.— His  romarik  relative  to  Commander  McKen> 
zie. 

Ills  downfall.— TlKt  return  expected  to  sernre  a  peace 
with  Mexico,  709 ;  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch, 
returned  to  Mexico,  709 ;  capture  of  Mexico  put  an  end 
to  his  c&Tser,  71* :  in  three  months,  the  treaty  signed, 
710;  the  acquisitions,  710;  the  payments,  710 ;  a  singu- 
lar conclusion  of  the  war,  710;  the  treaty  a  fortunate 
event,  710 ;  manner  in  which  those  who  served  the  Gov 
emment  fared,  711. 

Saitiidebs,  Romulus  M.,  moves  the  adoption  of  the  two* 
thirds  rule  in  the  democratic  convention,  691. 

BcHLOSSEB,  Harbor  of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  273. 

Sxwabd'b,  Wti.LiAH  H.,  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  an 
anti-slavery  meeting,  776. 

Slade,  Wiluah,  on  abolition  petitions,  160. 

Slavery  agUatUm,  proffrets  o/!— Movements  for  and  agai ..  -  * 
slavery,  in  the  ee^sion  of  lS37-'88, 184;  memorial  fro- . 
Vermont  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  for  tl 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  184;  pe> 
titiott8,&o.,134;  little  excuse,  184;  state  of  the  case,  184; 
residence  of  the  petitioners,  184;  subject  of  the  petitions 
disagreeable,  184;  leading  to  an  Inevitable  separation  oi 
the  States,  184 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  184 ;  question 
on  the  most  Judicious  mode  of  treating  these  memorials, 
186 ;  the  course  adopted,  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table,  185 ;  Calhoun  endeavors  to  obtain,  ttom  the 
Senate,  declarations  which  should  cover  all  the  questions 
of  federal  power  over  the  Institution  of  slavery,  186;  his 
resolutions,  186 ;  the  fifth,  186 ;  the  dogma  of  "  no  powet 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
territories,"  had  not  then  been  invented,  186;  reference 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  186;  Calhoun's  re* 
marks  on  this  compromise,  186;  remarks,  186;  Clay's 
substitute,  187;  fiirther  proceedings,  187;  repugnance  ol 
the  Senate  to  the  movement,  188 ;  remarks  of  senators 
on  the  tendency  of  the  resolutions  to  aggravate  the  ex- 
citement, 188 ;  Justification  of  Calhoun,  189 ;  action  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  140;  the  important  part  of 
the  debate,  140 ;  remarks  on  Calhoun's  views  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  140. 

Remarks  of  Calhoun  on  the  ordinance  of  1787,  In  the 
Oregon  bill,  141 ;  three  propositions  bid  down  by  him. 
141 ;  their  conflict  with  the  power  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, In  the  establishment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
141 ;  his  views  In  the  Cabinet,  141 ;  old  writings  pro- 
duced, 141 ;  denial  of  Mr.  Calhoun  that  Monroe's  Cabinet 
was  consulted  on  the  subject,  142;  circumstanctjs  fevoi^ 
ing  the  denial,  142 ;  views  of  Calhoun  in  1820,  in  1887-83, 
and  In  1847-48, 142;  changes  In  his  opinions  on  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress,  148;  remarks,  143;  reconii 
of  the  Department  of  State,  143. 

In  the  House,  a  most  angry  and  portentous  debate, 
ISO ;  motion  on  the  subject  of  petitions  and  momoriai^ 
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l.V» ;  miuiner  In  wl.lch  It  U  »i!v.)c»t*<l,  l.V) ;  murni'  of  Sir 
HIkW,  IJO;  BUKKestlon  of  Li'K'aro,  l.li);  cjtcltoil  Bcli.in  nf 
tb«  Ilorise,  l&i);  fUrtber  excltoment,  Wl><>  rpi)iii'!ita  Ms 
collca^rucs  to  rctlro  with  him,  l.M ;  the  linltutl<in  re- 
newed by  Rbctt,!.*)!;  MeKa}'  lntpr[Ki*M  tlio  <iliJ.'otli>n 
thtt  heads  Sltile,  lAl ;  q,ic.<tlnn  nn  kavo  tttken,  l.Vi ;  iid- 
Journment  moved  '.nd  cmrrled,  1S2. 

Invitation  to  Southern  members  to  meet  tnccther,  152 ; 
tho  moi'tlnjc,  1S3 ;  result,  IM;  amundimnt  of  the  ruK's, 
IM;  vote,  158;  remark*,  154;  prominent  members  for 
the  petitions,  154. 

AboUUimUU  claiuijled  by  Mr.  Cloy. — Speech  of  Mr. 
Clay,  154;  "  the  most  Judicious  course  to  be  pursueil  with 
abolition  {letitions,  154;  liilTeronce  in  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedinfr,  15S;  three  classes  of  pensons  opposed  to  the 
continued  existence  of  slavery,  155;  the  attempt  to  ar- 
ray one  section  of  the  Union  against  anotlier,  155;  the 
means  employed  for  tho  end,  150;  the  sjilrit  of  abolition- 
ism has  displayed  Itself  at  three  epochs  of  uur  history, 
168;  further  remarks,  156." 

Calhoun's  resolutions,  696 ;  the  real  point  of  ooniplaint. 
696;  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  69C;  extract,  096;  never 
Toted  upon,  697;  "firebrand,"  097;  commencement  of 
the  slavery  agitation  founded  npon  tho  dogma  of  "no 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  npon  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories," 697;  position  of  Mr.  Calhoun  np  to  this  time, 
697;  farther  remarks,  697;  tho  resolutions  characterized 
as  nuiliflcatlon,  697. 

Disunion  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  69S ;  disavows  the  design  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  it, 
693;  opening  paragraph,  693;  "to  force  the  issue,"  09S; 
notices  the  act  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  693;  his 
secret  views  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  099 ;  measures  uf 
retaliation  suggested,  699;  further  t-xtrncts,  TUO;  a  fur- 
ther feature  in  the  plan  of  forcing  the  issue,  700 ;  a 
Southern  Convention,  700;  the  letter  furnishes  the  ':ey 
to  unlock  Calhoun's  whole  system  of  slavery  agitation, 
700. 

Special  message  of  President  Polk,  712 :  a  delusive  eal- 
eulatlon,  718;  a  new  dogma  Invented,  713,-  the  slavery 
part  of  the  Constitution  extends  itself  to  territories,  713 ; 
bi'oachcd  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  718 ;  remarks,  714;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  Missouri  case,  714 ;  his  error  ex- 
posed, 714 ;  passed  by  the  South,  714 ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  716;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton,  715, 

EtttnHon  of  tht  Coruiitution.— The  territories  with- 
out a  government,  729 ;  motion  of  Mr.  'NValker  of  Wiscon- 
sin as  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  729 ;  a 
disorderly  motion,  729;  an  amendr^ent  inserting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Constitution,  729 ;  rcraorks  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 729;  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  780;  the  Constitution 
made  for  States,  not  Territories,  731 ;  examination  of  Cal- 
houn's position,  711 ;  debate  takes  a  slavery  turn,  732 ; 
bill  passed  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  tho  session, 
782  ;  declining  to  vote,  782;  remarks,  732;  "forcing  the 
Issue,"  738. 

Klgbtly  meetings  of  members  ft'om  the  slave  States, 
783 ;  Calhoun  at  the  bottom  of  tho  movement,  783 ;  his 
maiiirestu  superseded  by  a  new  address  in  the  grand 
committee,  788;  replaced,  738;  changed  from  the  orlgl- 
cal  draft,  784;  saluted  as  the  second  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 784 ;  remartui,  734 ;  extracts,  734 ;  emanci- 
pation held  to  be  certain,  if  not  prevented,  73S ;  the 
means  of  prevention,  785;  takes  tlfi  altitude  of  self- 
defence,  7SS;  further  con'.<)nts  of  the  manifesto,  786; 
Inst  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  744 ;  read  by  Mr.  Mason, 
744;  first  cause  of  the  si' very  disease,  tY.-    'dlnance 
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of  17-'7.  714;  the  »#ron.!,  tht-  Ml<*"iirt  t'.'in|.P'iiilw.  T44 
third,    tliofry  aeltatlon,  ;i4;    history  of  the  aeltatlu'i. 
744;    poreM  uf  dlMnpUon  ping  on,  "t-"!;    »ui'ie»>iT« 
Mows  rt'(|ulriil  to  unap  tho  cord.i  iwun'li'r,  74.';  ei'rut, 
745;  the  iajit  roril,  7«(1;  i\tr»ctii,  7««;  tho  rem.-'   .  T»il 

Sltirrt.  Jmtrinin,  !if,friilii<n  i</  in  lSHIi»K  <  •/niii/n. — 
Three  In.itani'i's  of  thl4  liinil  hml  oerurnil.  1  ■■•.' ;  iletnlU 
uf  each,  IvJ;  ridriM  ••lit.alned  from  (Jreat  Ilrltiilii  in  t'uj 
!lr»t  two  (<n.s<'S,  lv2;  ri'solullin  olfered  on  the  siil.jeol  by 
.Mr.  t'Hihoun,  1'2;  ran  a  niunli-lpal  reKulAllon  of  Oreal 
lirltain  niter  the  law  of  natlouj?  is);  lallioun's  ari;:i- 
mint,  1*3;  rifurred,  Isl. 

.Sitirtu,  f'liiilice.—WhtitTy  of  the  slave  recovery  clau»«',  77:1 ; 
act  of  1793,  773;  third  section,  773;  a  fair  Interpretiillon 
of  the  Con.stitHti(vn,  7T3;  the  penai  section,  T"4;  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  774,  7T7;  tho  act  of  New  York,  T"5; 
Marcy's  reply  lo  an  anti-slavery  iiieetlnif,  775;  i'l'ivanl's 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  »(  tho  sniiio  ineelihir,  TTil; 
sentence  on  a  citizen  of  Maryland  fur  recaptiiriiiu'  Mi 
slave  In  Pennsylvania,  77S;  decision  of  the  Siipreine 
Court,  77S;  a  bill  reiHirted  on  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves,  77S;  proviso  in  favor  of  a  Jury  trial  rejected,  "'.i'< 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Ca.--.H,  779;  further  remarks,  it». 

Smith,  Gen.  Sasii-el,  deciise  of,  170;  forty  years  In  Con- 
gress, 17'';  Imlustrv,  1  TO;  punctuality,  170;  character- 
istics, 176;  long  life  ami  s'jrvlce,  1T6. 

Smith,  AViij.iam,  declines  the  appuiutmcnt  of  Judge  of  tho 
Supreme  Court,  9. 

Somera,  Brig,  alleged  Slutiny  on  .Boarrf.— Manner  of  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Now  York,  6'.'3;  astonishment  of  tiie 
public  at  tho  news,  523 ;  l  vessel  and  her  crew,  ,Vi;i; 
how  first  communlcate't,  rlillcule  the  only  unsttcr 

first  given,  021;  further  rei  to  tho  llrst  iliseovery. 

624,  525 ;  means  for  arrest  ol  uspccted,  ."iio ;  tlie  ar- 

rest, 516;  treatment,  626;  evhi  i  sought  for,  .'it ;  fi;r- 
ther  arrests,  623;  tho  turning  , .  lut  of  the  case,  .V.!U  j 
suspicious  circumstances,  &.'iu;  interrogatoriis,  6:!0; 
facts,  531 ;  treatment  of  tho  prisoners,  5:!2 ;  tho  iianil- 
spike  sign,  532 ;  missing  their  mn.ster,  633 ;  the  African 
knife,  633;  tho  battle-axe  alarm,  53S;  letter  of  the  com- 
mander to  tho  otllcers,  634;  council  of  olllcers,  MS 
testimony  before  the  council,  6.35;  Incidental  circum- 
stances, 536;  new  arrests,  537;  the  way  In  which  three 
men  were  doomed  to  death,  637 ;  trial  of  Governor  Wall 
at  Old  Bailey,  637;  further  proceedings,  .538,  539;  In- 
forming the  prisoners  of  their  fate,  640;  their  conduct, 
640,  Ml,  542, 643, 544, 545 ;  the  executions,  54ii ;  report  of 
tho  confessions  false  upon  Its  'jce,  647;  the  cases  of 
Small  and  Cromwell,  6-tS ;  d':ath  and  Innocence  of  tho 
men,  549 ;  conclusion  of  the  execution,  549 ;  speech  of 
the  commander,  650;  speech  on  the  Sunday  following 
651 ;  tho  letter  in  the  Bible,  661 ;  lOur  men  lu  Iro^s,  651 ; 
interval  after  the  execution,  652;  evidence  of  Ganse- 
voort,  552;  conclusion  of  tho  report,  553;  the  purser's 
steward,  654;  Sergeant  Garty,  655;  the  commander's 
clerk,  556;  rccommendotions  for  reward  und  promotion, 
656;  proceeding  of  the  court-martial,  657;  precipita- 
tion, 657 ;  tho  reason,  657 ;  the  composition  of  tho  court, 
653;  end  of  the  prosecutions,  5>59. 

The  real  design  of  Spencer,  659;  the  case  of  Lieut 
Col.  Wall  of  the  British  service,  560;  subsequent  careei 
of  Commander  Mackenzie,  661 ;  remark  of  Santa  Anna, 
661 ;  the  work  of  fourteen  years,  661. 

Sovth  Sea  scheme,  its  origin,  and  pretensions,  873. 

Specie  circular.  Its  issue,  14. 

Spkkozb,  John  C,  Secretary  of  War,  856;  Secretory  <'  tb« 
Treasury,  669. 

Stbahqk,  IfoBEUT,  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  139. 
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Btl-abt,  a.  II.,  00  t)io  Ti'to  of  tlio  iir-^vlnlunal  tariff,  4IS; 

Herrotary  of  the  In:-rlor,  iflS. 
Suj/rtvie    Court.—lUi   Jii(l((eii,  Clerk,    Atlmnojr  npnrrniA, 

i:cporl*rii,  ani.V  Marsliulis  dunig  the  jierluU  from  IvM, 

tu  IsW,  7S7. 


ril'i  A.s,  Bkkjamix,  vlndlcateg  the  nisrthil  law  at  N'l-w  Or- 
)'!anii,  600;  Htatcmcnt  ofthoilt'claratlongof  Mr,  I'olk,  re- 
iatlvo  to  the  mode  of  Tcios  annrxntion,  030. 
irtff,  Dpei'ifto  dutieit  abolished  hy  the  Compromise. — Dls- 
.  tioctlon  between  epceinc  and  ad  valorem  duties,  1?9 ; 
statements  relative  to  the  practical  operation  jI  the  ad 
valorem  system,  189;  examples  of  injurious  operation, 
IbO;  losses  in  four  years  on  three  classes  o'  staple 
goods,  iS9. 

Sugar  and  Jlum  drawlactt,  their  </&tM«.— Motion 
fur  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  tbe  drawbacks  al- 
lov.-ed  on  sugar  and  rum,  190;  Benton's  objections  to 
the  act  of  1833, 190;  facta  rclaMve  to  the  drawback  on 
sugar,  191;  operation  uf  the  -;t  on  the  sugar  duties,  191; 
tjiblcs,  191,  192;  effect  of  tuo  compromise  act  on  the 
article  of  ram,  193. 

fishing  Bountiu  and  their  allowance.— HoWon  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties, 
&c.,  194;  it  Is  asked  whether  these  allowances  are 
founded  on  the  salt  duty,  and  should  rise  or  fa..  * Ith  It, 
194 ;  proofs,  —  ;  the  original  petition  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress, 194;  numerous  acts  referred  to,  194, 195;  defects 
of  the  compromise  act,  190 ;  mischiefs  resulting  from 
the  act,  197;  the  whole  revenue  of  sugar,  salt,  snd  mo- 
lasses, is  delivered  over  annually  to  a  few  persons  In 
the  United  States,  197;  amount  taken  under  these 
bounties,  193. 
V.iiiff  Compromise,  infringement  o/.—'Ettots  of  opinions 
respecting  the  act  of  1883,  807;  »gency  of  John  M.  Clay- 
ton and  Robert  P.  Letcher,  807 ;  composed  of  two  parts, 
807 ;  neither  lived  out  Its  allotted  time,  807;  regulation 
of  the  tariff  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Government 
by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  ond  Mr.  Colhoun,  and  a 
bill  concocted  as  vicious  In  principle  as  It  was  selfish 
ond  unparliamentary  In  its  conception  and  execution, 
808  ;  foresight  of  the  rc-aultii,  808 ;  a  cry  of  danger  ti>  tbe 
Union  carried  It,  808;  colls  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnnsury  for  loans, 808;  revenue  expected  onder  the 
reduced  duties  of  the  compromise  tn  half  what  was 
needed,  308 ;  statement  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  808 ;  proposed 
to  abrogate  the  compromlbj,  809 ;  complaints  of  the  op- 
position, 809;  remarks  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  809;  the  com- 
promlio  contemplated  only  revenue  duties,  809;  It  Is 
said  the  law  Is  not  binding,  809 ;  wait  jntil  sufficient  in- 
formation Is  obtained  to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously, 
809 ;  IngcrsoU's  sarcastic  taunts  of  the  two  cbiefe  of  the 
compromise,  819;  rickens'  remarks  against  the  abroga- 
tion of  tbe  compromise,  810;  passage  of  the  new  bill 
tlirough  the  House,  811;  coat  of  collecting  ad  valorem 
duties,  811. 

Bill  in  the  Senate,  811 ;  Clay  proposes  to  go  on  with 
tlie  bill,  811 ;  Calhoun  propos'^s  to  delay  a  lew  days,  811 ; 
remarks,  811,  812;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  812;  the 
present  occasion  Illustrated  '.be  vicious  and  debauching 
distribution  schemes,  812 ;  motion  to  include  sumach  In 
tne  dutiable  articles,  812 ;  remarks  of  Clay,  813 ;  reply 
of  Calhoun,  818 ;  origin  of  the  term  Whig  In  this  country, 
814 ;  duty  imposed  on  snmacii,  815. 

Tropoaed  to  make  salt  a  free  article,  815;  annihilate 
tbe  American  wcrks  engaged  In  the  manufacture,  815;  | 


affects  two  great  portions  of  tb«  eommunity  In  >  Trrj 
different  manner,  815;  the  consumen  of  the  domoftiK 
and  tb»  Imported  article,  815;  MnouDtof  revenue  col- 
lected from  salt.  810;  the  whole  system  will  have  to  b« 
revised,  8U;  the  univerMlity  of  1 1<  use  Is  >  reason  for 
lt«  taxation,  810;  vote  ol,  816;  a  combination  of  in- 
terests has  kept  up  the  tax,  816 ;  amount  of  revenue  f^om 
the  duty,  816. 

Moved  to  exempt  tea  and  coffee,  816 ;  carried,  816 ; 
b'll  passed  on  tbe  general  ground  that  the  Oorernuent 
miut  have  revenue,  816;  defect  of  tbd  compromise  In 
making  no  provision  for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks 
on  sugars,  &e.,  810;  attempts  to  amend  and  fiillnre,  817; 
carried  In  the  present  bill,  BIT ;  tbe  bounty  to  tbe  fish- 
eries claimed  as  a  right,  817 ;  further  remarks,  81T. 

Low  state  of  the  treasury  and  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 418 ;  th<'  resw't  of  three  measares  f(  rca  u[iod 
the  previous  administration  by  the  opposition,  and  the 
aid  of  temporizing  friends,  418 ;  these  measures,  the 
compromise  act,  the  dIst/IbutloD  of  the  snrplos  revenue, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  htnd  revenue  to  the  'itatei,  418 ; 
remarks,  418;  a  retributive  Justice  in  this  mlamitous 
visitation,  418 ;  It  fell  npon  the  authors  of  tbb  '^  etsure, 
418;  a  provitional  tariff  passed,  414;  vetoed,  414; 
reasons,  4l4;  remarks,  414;  deplorable  oundltton  of  the 
administration,  414;  remarks  of  FlUmore  on  the  en- 
deavor of  the  President  to  get  back,  even  temporarily, 
the  land  revenue,  416;  B.uart  asserts  that  the  land  dis- 
tribution bill  was  an  Intended  part  of  tho  comproralso 
from  the  beginning,  415;  extract,  415;  remarks  of  Car- 
ruthers,  410;  second  bill,  similar  to  the  first,  passed  and 
vetoed,  416 ;  veto  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
41'',  three  reports,  416;  extract,  416;  the  compromls* 
and  the  land  distribution  were  the  stambling-blocks, 
417;  both  sacrificed  together,  417;  manner  In  which  It 
was  done,  417. 
Taylor,  Zaciiart,  candidate  for  President,  722 ;  elected, 
723;  his  Inauguration,  787;  his  cabinet, — ;  his  message, 
740 ;  dangers  of  the  Union,  740 ;  the  claim  of  Texas, 
740 ;  governments  for  the  territories,  741 ;  reference  to 
741 ;  remark  of  Calhonn,  741 ;  Cuba,  741 ;  dennnclatlon 
of  unlawful  expedtJons,  741. 

Decease  of,  T65 ;  occasion  of  his  death,  T6B ;  first  Presi- 
dent elected  on  a  reputation  purely  military,  765;  de> 
flclency  of  political  wisdom,  765 ;  the  Texas  boundary, 
T65;  his  death  a  publlo  calamity,  765. 
Tewae,  proposed  annexation-  qf. — Application  of  that  repub- 
lic, 94;  an  insuperable  objection,  94;  Texas  was  at  war 
with  Mexico,  and  to  annex  her  wat  to  annex  tbe  war,  94; 
resolution  for  a  legislative  expression  In  favor  of  the 
measure,  as  a  basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty,  94;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Preston,  94 ;  "  the  lead  taken  by  Texas,  95 ;  all  hos- 
tile purposes  and  Ill-temper  towards  Mexico  disavowed, 
95;  the  treaty  of  1819  a  great  oversight,  95;  a  mistake 
of  the  committee,  96;  It  is  supposed  there  Is  a  sort  of 
political  Impossibility  resultlna'  from  the  nature  of 
things  to  effect  tbe  proposed  union,  96;  there  Is  no 
point  of  view  In  which  any  proposition  for  annexation 
can  be  considered,  that  any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of 
form  presents  Itself,"  96;  resolotion  Uld  on  the  table, 
97. 

PrttidetUial  Intrigiu.—'Letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  In  • 
Baltimore  newspaper,  nrging  immediate  annexation  as 
necessary  to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain,  681 ; 
these  alleged  designs,  681 ;  no  signs,  681 ;  nothing  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to  make  him  a  prime  mover,  681 ; 
a  counterpart  of  the  movement  of  Mr.  Colhoun  In  the 
Senate  of  1880,  682;  finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  suspected, 
5S2;  its  progress,  682;    Webster  inflexibly  opposed. 
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••WMtloR  of  A»r«ii  V.  Brown,  but ;  rtply  of  Nnator 
IWnton,  ML 

Letter  from  General  Ju-kmn  In  the  Rkhmon.l  Kn- 
quirer,  5«J;  hlstorjr  cf  thU  Wtter,  S>1 :  Calhoun  a  Mncll- 
ilate  fur  the  Prenldi-nrjr  in  IMI-'i,  in:];  annexatlim  the 
luiie,  &$S;  ImporUnce  of  the  favor  of  General  Jarkx".  ; 
to  arcare  the  aaceess  of  the  Mheme,  &m8;  manner  »f  ap-  '. 
proochlni;  him,  6<<3;  it«  aacccsa,&>4;  medluma  of  trnn*- 
inisslon  of  Qllmer'a  letter,  6S4;  Jackaon'a  anawtr  Bptit 
to  Rruwn,  5S4 ;  dellreniil  to  Ullmpr,  f>S» ;  hia  expr»a«|.)n« 
In  the  capltol.  ■'-:i;  the  state  of  the  game,  AH4;  objoct  j 
now  to  iiain  ume  before  the  meetlni;  of  the  convention,  j 
FiSA;  the  Wbigs  Induced  to  postiHino  their  '■onventlon,  I 
6S5;  dlacorery  of  the  tnoTt)mentt,&'<tf ;  denounced,  ^SII ; 
explosion  of  the  Kivat  gun  on  board  the  I'rlnceton,  ^^tf ; 
the  publication  of  Jacksoo't  letter  with  cban<;«  of  date, 
597;  interrogation  of  the  cnndiilateyi,  ^S7;  reply  of  Van 
Bnren,  6ST;  position  of  Calhoun,  txiT;  poaltloo  of  Mr. 
('lay,  687;  steps  taken  to  obtain  Van  Uuren's  ansver, 
bHS;  neccssltyto  ()!)Uia  something  from  Ln. Jon  to  bo|. 
ater  up  the  accusation  of  that  formidable  abolition  plot 
which  Oreat  Britain  was  hatching,  BS9 ;  the  manner  In 
which  It  was  accomplished,  &S9;  Calhoun's  letter  to 
IjOrd  Aberdeen,  SS9;  annexation  conducted  with  a 
double  ospoct,  690;  failure  of  tbo  annexation  Intrigue 
for  the  Presidency,  69U;  further  developmcnta,  600 ;  po- 
altlon  of  the  candidates,  690.  See  Dtmocratio  Conven- 
tion. 

Secret  Jfegotiation.—X  paragraph  In  the  President's 
message,  699 ;  iutended  to  break  the  way  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  treaty  of  annexation  covertly  conceived  and 
Arrled  on  with  all  the  features  3f  an  Intrigue,  000;  its 
adoption  to  be  forced  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
area  of  slavery,  or  to  make  its  rejection  a  cause  of  dis- 
union, 600;  the  scheme  presents  one  of  the  most  In- 
•trnotive  lessons  of  the  workings  of  our  government,  600 ; 
early  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  contrasted  with  his  later 
ones,  600. 

Bpeech  of  Senator  Benton,  600;  "  a  map  and  memoir 
sent  to  the  Senate,  600 ;  let  us  look  at  our  new  and  Im- 
portant proposed  acquisitions,  601 ;  the  treaty  in  all  thut 
relates  to  the  Bio  Grande  is  an  aet  of  unimralleled  out- 
rage on  Mexico,  603 ;  the  President  says  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  by  his  signature  to  the  treaty,  wanting 
i-nly  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  perfect  It,  603 ;  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  f^om  the  be- 
ginning, 602;  another  evidence  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Qrxen,  602 ;  the  war  is  begun, 
608;  and  by  orders  Issued  from  the  President,  603;  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  60**  -  its 
injustice,  603,  this  movement  founded  on  a  wcai^  and 
groundless  pretext,  6C ' '  resolution  relative  to  the  au- 
thor of  a  private  letter,  two ;  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr,  Murphy,  605;  commencement  of  the 
plan,  606;  details  in  Its  progress,  60C,  607 ;  treaty  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  delayed  forty  da^s,608;  reasons,  60S; 
the  messenger  lo  Mexico,  609;  instructions,  609,  610; 
disavowal  of  Great  Britain  of  all  designs  sgain>t  aisvery 
in  Texas,  611 ;  Southern  men  deprived  us  of  Texas  and 
made  it  non-slaveholding  in  1S19,  612;  object  of  Mr 
Tyler,"  618. 

Teasat  or  DUtmion.—Ihe  projected  convention  at 
Kashville,  618;  •  strange  collection  anticipated,  618; 
what  if  disunion  should  appear  there,  618:  nuUldcatlon 
•nd  disunion  are  revived,  and  revived  luid  /  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  ever,  614 ;  in- 
trigue an  speculation  co-operate,  bu*  disunion  is  at  the 
Imttom,  614;  secession  is  the  more  cunning  method  of 
disfolvtng  the  Union,  614 ;  the  Intrigue  for  the  Fresi- 


d*ncy  wu  the  S^t  act  of  the  drama,  lb*  dliuolatloa  »l 
the  I  nl«n  llir  •vrund,  Cl'i;  the  r«'j<<rl#'l  lrMty<*om|>«rr4 
to  the  stain  Caaar,  61,' ;  the  l>w«n  of  hlitory,  41.'>;  >.! 
rUrtive  (ovrrnniinu  niii»t  fall  unli'M  clMllons  ran  l« 
t.ik.'n  out  c.f  the  haiKls  of  |K.Ullfl:iiu  an<l  rMturr<l  to  i;.» 
peo|ili>,  SIix 

ViiiUnt  Dfmvittr,itlon§  fit  IS«  .%>itM.— Soon  as  the 
tretty  wna  ri'Jirlf.l  and  the  noinlnatlnif  convention  hid 
a<-t«Ml,  the  diiiiini.m  a<|»it  in4r.iri.«t,.il  liwlf,  6l«;  tt.t 
iiiet^tint:  at  AAhlt-y,  in  ll.trnwi'11  ilistrict,  61A:  ttrwi  »f 
tlw  ineitliig.OlO;  rc.t.ilullon<,  C17;  iiinetlnnat  IteaufMtt, 
617;  rellolution^  617;  mert!n«  In  WMUaiiuburif  ilu- 
trkt,  M.  ('.,  617;  7^\m  or  dl.iiitiinu  the  atandinv  toant, 
617;  concral  convention  »t  Ifii-hinond  and  atNashvi.le 
S|>nk)'n  of,  617;  repijllud  liy  citizens  of  those  cities,  617 ; 
counter  meeting  at  Naihviile,  417;  rxsolutlona,  H-'; 
tlie  movement  hruu^ht  to  a  stand,  Its  leaders  paralv/ol, 
anil  the  disunion  sohi-mo  suppri'Mod  for  the  lime,  61". 

J'fjection  of  the  7Vr(i<;^.— Uejccted  by  a  vote  of  tno 
to  one  sKainst  it,')19;  the  vote,  619;  annexation  dtnir- 
able,  619;  bill  intr>NlucL'i|  by  Mr.  U"nt4in  to  authori.:i< 
tlie  I'renlilent  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  anil 
Texas,  619;  speech,  619;  an  honest  mass  desire  to  (fit 
back  Texas,  620 ;  the  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quar- 
rel with  Great  Britain  exposed,  620;  the  course  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  O'wl;  the  folly  of  any  apprehension  shown  by 
the  Interest  which  Great  i:ritaiu  has  In  the  commen-e  of 
Mexico,  621;  the  magnitude  and  lni|Mirtance  of  <  nr 
growing  trade  with  Mexico,  the  certainty  that  h-jr  car- 
rying trade  will  fall  into  our  hand.i,  Ac,  are  reasons  for 
the  cultivation  of  peace  with  her,  621;  political  anil 
social  considerations  aiid  a  regard  for  the  character  of 
republican  government,  were  solid  reasons  for  the  an- 
nexation withoi.t  breaking  peace  with  Mexico,  622  ;  re- 
marks on  the  course  of  annexation,  623;  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Benton,  628,  624. 

LegUUttitt  adminHlon  ej/C— Words  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, 682 ;  the  anomaly  presenting  free  and  slave  ter- 
ritory in  tbo  same  State,  682;  passed,  633;  memberi 
from  both  sections  voted  for  these  resolutions,  and  there- 
by asserted  the  right  of  Congress  to  legisl.'ito  on  slavery 
In  territories,  683 ;  resolutions  sent  to  thu  Senate,  633 ; 
gratlQcatlon  of  Mr.  Buchanan  with  them,  638  his  re- 
marks, 633;  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  633;  solid 
ground  upon  which  the  Union  rested,  034;  Mr.  Ben- 
tun's  bill,  684;  his  remarks  on  the  bill,  634;  tl,e  Joint 
resolution  from  the  House  and  the  bill  of  the  Senate 
combined,  and  the  President  authorized  to  act  under 
them  as  he  thought  best,  635;  Missouri  Compromi^ 
reatllrmed,  686 ;  astonishment  of  Congress  to  bear  that 
Tyler  had  undertaken  the  execution  of  the  act,  630; 
views  and  purposes  of  President  Polk,  6-36;  statement 
of  Mr.  Tappan,  686;  statement  of  Mr.  Blair,  637;  the 
possibility  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would  cause  Mr.  '.Vyler  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  the  act  repulsed  as  an  im- 
possible inlamy,  638;  remarks  of  Senators,  638 ;  the  re- 
sults, 638. 

Thirty  Year$'  Fietr.— Concluding  remarks,  781. 

Thohas,  Fbancis,  on  the  Pension  act  of  1837,  269. 

TnoHVSoir,  B.  W.,  reply  to  Mr.  Cushlng,  605. 

Tbist,  NicnOLlS  P.,  Commissioner  to  Mexico  T04. 

Ttub,  Jonv,  candidate  for  the  Vice-Preslduucy,  204. 

AdminUiration. — Ills  absence  In  Virginia,  211;  in- 
terregnum in  the  government,  211 ;  repairs  to  Washing 
ton,  takes  the  oath  and  reappoints  the  Cablnut,  211; 
address  In  the  nature  of  an  inar-'ural  Issied,  211;  re- 
marks on  his  predecessor,  211;  two  bivuiishes  seen  In 
the  paragraph,  212;  other  pointsof  bad  taste,  £12;  an- 
other extract,  212;  remarks,  212;  extract  relative  to  a 
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b«nk,  21'i;  clrcuiimtanrcs  rdiI  ilecUretloni  which  led  to 
»ii  InftTt-nco  ofhli  n|ilnl<in  rcUtlvo  tn  •  bkiik,  318. 

Mi-Maffp,  i\i;  irrant  of  monpy  to  I'retMcnt  Itanison'i 
fnrnlly  rcconimrn'lvil,  81.^ ;  contlilerod  withont  the  pale 
•if  the  coDAtltiitliin  ami  of  danicrons  precedent,  HIS; 
Harrison's  fidelity,  210;  Conirresi  would  not  have  been 
called  by  rreaidont  Tyler,  !il6;  compromlso  of  1S38; 
816;  remarks,  lfl6;  fiscal  ai;cnt  recommended,  817; 
Hamilton's  reasons  for  a  natloi.al  bank,  217;  a  grant  of 
moikey  to  the  States  recommended,  Sli ;  extract,  217; 
the  I'resldent's  early  views  nri  the  constltotion,  US; 
"hinge,  218;  remarks,  218;  pro^'rammu  of  measures  in 
brm  of  a  resolve  olfered  by  .Mr.  Clay,  219;  remark 
;.  Cushing,  219. 

i*ir  lUan  of  the  Cahintt. — Occnrred  two  days  after 
ti.e  second  veto  message,  SfiS;  the  tmpclllng  clrcum- 
(tiince  a  letter,  3S8 ;  allusion  to  this  letter  by  Mr.  £wlng, 
KM;  reasons  of  the  resignation,  8&i;  statement  of  Mr. 
Kwing,  854;  sutcment  of  .Mr.  Badger,  8M;  itatemeut  of 
Mr.  Bell,  35.5;  statement  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  866;  Web- 
ster's reasons  for  not  resigning  his  seat  In  President 
Tyler's  Cabinet,  266;  tnlluencos  upon  Webster,  850;  new 
Cabinet,  356. 

Hfpudiattd  ly  the  Whig  /Virty.— Denonnijod  In  both 
Honsesof  Congress,  857;  formal  meeting  of  the  Whigs, 
857;  resolutions,  867;  report  of  Committee,  8.'>7;  how 
cherish'"'  hopes  were  frustrated,  867;  extract,  857;  loss 
liy  the  I. induct  of  the  President,  858 ;  what  is  to  be  the 
conduct  of  the  party  In  such  unexpected  and  disastrons 
circnmstances?  858;  establish  a  permanent  separation 
of  the  M'hig  party  from  Mr.  Tyler,  859 ;  course  recom- 
mended to  bo  pursued,  369 ;  a  now  victory  promised  at 
^he  next  election,  859;  manifesto  announced  by  Mr. 
Cusbing  by  a  counter  manifesto,  859 ;  Justification  of  the 
President  for  changing  bis  course  on  the  fiscal  corpora- 
ration  bill,  859;  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay,  859;  the  design, 
SUO;  relations  of  Clay  and  Webster,  860 ;  extracts  from 
Cushing's  manifesto,  860;  inteiest  of  the  President  In 
the  second  bill,  861 ;  further  details,  861 ;  the  results, 
86'.i. 

JSnd  and  remilta  oftht  Extra  iSMslon.— Iteplnte  with 
disappointed  expectations  and  nearly  barren  of  per- 
manent results,  872 ;  defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  not  fore- 
seen, 873;  repealabillty  the  only  remedy  thought  of,  for 
the  law  creating  a  bank,  373;  other  acts  of  the  session, 
873;  three  only  rumain,  877 ;  a  triumphant  session  to  the 
democracy,  878. 

JTimt  Annual  Metsage. — Acqnittal  of  McLeod  the 
first  subject  mentioned,  878;  remarks  on  the  Caroline, 
874:  condition  of  the  finanr^'^<,  874;  now  plan  of  a  fis- 
cality,  874 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  this  plan,  875 ; 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
876. 

Separation  from  the  Whig  Part}/.— 'Effort  to  detach 
the  ^vllig  party  from  Mr.  Clay,  411;  Its  lijllure,  418; 
Impeachment  suggested,  418;  the  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
418;  diererence  fi-om  the  case  of  OeneralJaok8on,413; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Adams,  418;  remarks  of  Mr.  Botts,  419; 
Introduces  resolutions  of  the  Senate  in  1834  on  the  case 
of  President  i/ockson,  419 ;  passage  In  the  House,  419. 

Message  at  the  Seesion  1842-8. — The  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  the  prominent  topic  of  the  forepart  of  It,  460; 
In  public  opinion  it  was  really  a  British  treaty,  460;  im- 
portant subjects  omitted,  460;  the  Oregon  Territory, 
*C0;  excuses  In  the  Message  for  omitting  to  settle  it, 
460 ;  extract,  460 ;  the  excuse  lame  and  Insufficient,  460; 
termination  of  the  Florida  war,  461 ;  a  government  bank 
s  proraioent  object  and  engrossing  feature,  461 ;  Its  fea- 
tures, 461 ;  Impossible  to  carry  a  passion  for  paper  money 


farther  than  PreaidenI  Tyler  did,  461 ;  the  low  tUt*  n. 
the  pabiio  credit,  the  Impoeaiblilty  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  state  ot  the  Treasury,  were  the  next  topics, 
462;  extract,  462;  the  low  and  miserable  condition  t« 
which  the  public  credit  ha<l  sunk  at  home  and  abroad, 
462 ;  remarks,  4ri8. 

Second  Annual  MesMge,  665;  remarks  on  the  Orego 
territorial  boundary,  665;  error  of  the  Message  in  saying 
the  United  States  had  always  contended  for  64*  40' »» 
the  limit,  66.^;  always  offered  the  |>arallel  of  49*,  66<l; 
prospoctire  war  with  Mexico  shadowed  forth,  666 ;  ref- 
erence to  the  exchequer  scheme,  566;  regret  at  its  re- 
jection, 666;  extract,  666;  his  sighings  and  longings  for  a 
national  paper  currency,  667 ;  reconstruction  of  his  Cab- 
inet, 669. 

The  Pretident  and  Senate.— Mr.  Tyler  wlthoat  a 
party,  629;  Incessant  rejection  of  his  nominations  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  pertinacity  of  their  renewal,  629;  ease 
of  Mr.  Cushing,  629;  the  case  of  Mr.  Wise  680;  the 
case  of  Qeorge  II.  Proffit,  680 ;  case  of  David  liensbaw, 
630. 

Jill  latt  ifestage.—Texti  was  the  prominent  topic  of 
this  message,  631 ;  Mr.  Calhoun  the  master-spirit,  631 ; 
speculations  gave  the  spirit  In  which  the  Texas  move- 
ment was  conducted,  &)t;  conduct  and  a.' H-ut  towards 
Mexico,  631. 


Undxrwood,  Josefu  B.,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Harrison,  259. 
UrsnuB,  Abel  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  350 ;  Secretary  of 

State,  662  ;  killed  on  board  the  I^rlncoton,  668. 


Van  Suren^i  Administration. — Inauguration,  7 ;  subjects  of 
his  address,  T;  extract  relative  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country,  T ;  remarks,  7 ;  the  subject  of  sUvery,  8 ; 
remarks  of  the  inaugural  upon,  8 ;  declaration  to  sanc- 
tion no  bill  which  proposed  to  Interfere  with  Slavery  in 
the  State^  or  to  abolish  It  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  It  existed  In  the  adjacent  States,  9 ;  the  only  point 
of  fear  at  this  time,  9;  the  Cabinet,  9;  extra  ncsslon  of 
Congress,  29 ;  the  Message,  29 ;  good  effect.')  of  the  spe- 
cie order,  80;  objections  to  any  bank  of  ibe  United 
States,  80;  total  and  perpetoal  dissolntlon  of  the  gov- 
ernment tmm  all  connection  with  bauks,  80 ;  remarks 
on  the  recent  failure  of  all  the  bank&,  30 ;  the  foundation 
of  the  Independent  Troasnry,  81 ;  recommended  to  sub- 
ject the  banks  to  the  process  of  bankruptcy,  81 ;  four 
cardinal  recommendations,  81 ;  cause  of  the  extra  ses 
slon  stated,  81 ;  recommendation,  81. 

Attacks  on  the  Message.— The  answers  to  Messages  in 
former  days,  82 ;  the  change  when  made,  83;  Its  effects, 
83 ;  Gssanlts  upon  the  message  under  thirty-two  heads, 
equal  to  the  point*  of  the  compass,  83;  assailants,  38; 
defenders  of  the  administration,  88;  the  treasury  note 
bill,  83;  remarks  of  Mr.  We^ster,  83;  paper  money, 
83 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  84 ,  oxtracts,  84 ;  neither  a 
paper  money  bill  nor  a  bill  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
national  debt,  84;  treasury  notes  for  circulation  and 
treasury  notes  for  investraent,  84 ;  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures, 84;  snchissaes'jf  dangerous  tendency,  84;  passed 
the  Senate,  86 ;  In  the  House  notes  reduced  to  (60, 86; 
in  the  Senate  motion  to  restore  amount  to  $100,  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Clay  in  favor,  86;  charged  as  being  a  gov- 
ernment bantc,  85 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  86;  inotiut 
lost,  36. 
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for  the  relief  of  Mrt. 


VtrM  rtfular  Mminn,  OS ;  tiK  mumg*,  69 ;  cobHimhI  to 
bom*  tffkirs,  K> ;  redirractioB  ootM,  tS ;  extract  from  the 
mi^«M«e  Hit  this  point,  M ;  (r«ilust«<l  piirci  recom- 
inen<Ie<l  for  the  puMIs  Umli,  M;  •  proepecUra  pre- 
eniftlon  kct,  K;  extract,  M;  eubieiinrntlj  ailDpteil,  6T. 

MutMxe  at  Br«t  m-mIud  of  the  twentj-elxtb  C'utiKTvM, 
1(2 ;  extract*,  1(2 ;  other  motlre*  than  a  want  of  con- 
flileoo*  under  which  the  bankl  Mek  to  Juttliy  thein- 
•elvea,  182 ;  danf^ertmi  natare  of  the  whole  banking  »}»- 
tt'in,  from  ita  chain  of  mutual  ilrpendunce  and  connec- 
tliiD,  182;  a  financial  erislt  commencing  In  I^mdon 
I'Xtends  Immediately  to  oar  great  AtUntlo  citlea,  102  ; 
•xtraeta,  \aS/.  the  dlaoonnectloa  produced  by  the  dclln- 
quenotei  ot  the  bank*,  168 ;  beneficial  operation  of  the 
pre-emption  avBt^in,  103 ;  effoct  of  renewed  negotiatluna 
with  the  Florida  Indiana,  IM. 

CoDcluaton,  207 ;  ineuurea  of  hia  adnilnlatratlon,  and 
tholr  effect, 2U7;  g.-neral  harmony,  2U7 ;  naofffncoKircn 
to  North  or  South,  207 ;  bank  euiiiienslons,  2u7 ;  insur- 
rection in  v:anada,  20';  caaa  nf  the  Caroltn.,  209;  in- 
crease of  votes  in  his  fikvor  over  the  first  elccUun,  20d ; 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  208 ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 728. 

Vote  on  the  hard  money  clanse  of  the  independent 
treasury  bill,  124;  do.  on  the  bill,  125;  on  Clay's  sub- 
ttituto  slavery  resolution,  137;  on  the  rule  relative  to 
abolition  petitions,  158 ;  on  the  Speaker,  161 ;  relative 
to  distribution  of  the  land  revenue,  1*2 ;  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Sub-treasury,  220;  on  the  bankrupt  bill, 
S2« ;  on  tho  distribution  bill,  248,  246;  on  the  hoar  rule 
in  the  House,  247 ;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  JIarri- 
■on,  259-262  ;  on  tho  motion  to  repeal  the  pension  act  of 
1S87,  267;  on  "  action  of  the  Administration  in  the 
McLeod  ahn.  .i;  on  making  salt  free,  816;  on  the 
vetoed  bank  bill,82S;  on  the  amendments  to  the  second 
bin,  833,  839,  84C;  on  short  exchange  bills,  84i ;  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  on  the  protest  of  Oon  Jackson 
as  applied  to  the  protest  of  President  Tyler,  419 ;  on  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  4K',  on  the  Oregon  settlement 
bill,  477 ;  on  tho  motion  to  give  notice  to  terminate  the 
Joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  629 ;  on  the  resolution  ad 
mitting  Texas,  685;  to  terminate  the  Joint  occupation 
of  Oregon,  674;  of  the  Senate  on  the  request  of  the 
President,  for  advice  relative  to  Oregon,  676 ;  on  the 
Oregon  treaty,  676;  on  Donglaai's  motion  to  extend  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  711 ;  on  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Clay  relative  to  Xew  Mexico,  744 ;  on  the  aduiisalon  of 
California,  709. 


WiLKEB,  Perct,  on  the  disturbance  In  the  Senate  gallery, 
852. 

Walkkb,  Bobebt  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  690. 

War  xcUA  Mexioo :  iU  cau«e.— Calhoun  the  author  of  the 
war,  639 ;  the  Senator  firom  South  Carolina  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  blamo  cf  the  war  apon  the  President,  goes 
no  further  back  in  search  for  causes  than  the  march  on 
the  Bio  Grande,  640 ;  the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  is 
the  beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  led  to 
this  war,  640 ;  direct  proofs  of  the  Senator's  authorship 
of  the  war,  Ml  ,*  tec  years  ago  he  was  for  planging  lu  in 
iastaut  war,  641 ;  the  peace  of  the  country  waa  then 
■aved,  bat  it  was  a  respite  only,  641 ;  Congress  of  1886 
would  not  admit  Texas,  642 ;  the  letter  of  the  Texan 
minister  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texan  question  in 
January,  1844,  and  the  conduct  of  all  parties  In  relation 
to  it,  &t2 ;  the  promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  lead  the 
•rm^  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas  to  fight  the  j 


Mexieana,  while  they  wer*  at  p*ae«  with  ua,  ta;  d»- 
larbro*nti  tent  to  the  fmntter,  M< ;  bnnnr  miulrrd  us 
tu  ll(ht  (ir  Texas  if  we  iotrlxurd  b«r  into  %  war,  Mit; 
the  treaty  of  anneiatloo  wa«  »lin><»l,  and  in  tlKnlniT  II 
tlie  SrcreUry  kr.ew  that  he  ha<i  ina<ia  war  with  Metlc<i 
644;  the  altcrnttix  rt'Miluti>>ns  a-lopti-d  by  y»uttt»*  la 
the  la>t  day*  of  the  seiulcin  of  l>t4-t.\  and  la  the  Iwt 
momrnts  of  Mr.  Tjirrt  ailiiiiulntrullui,  OU'i;  Inilriic- 
tiona  to  newspapers,  Ml ;  authiirslilp  uf  tlie  war,  I>t7; 
further  remarks,  M9. 

I'ummenceiDant  of  hostilities,  6T9 ;  •ITecl  of  the  b»*' 
tiilties,  6*9;  country  flred  for  wur,  ti'J:  ('lUhnun  •>)•- 
poeed  to  the  war,  althnugh  bis  c<iud>icl  hau  producv.l 
It,  679;  claims  upon  Muxico  and  *pvoulatl<in*  in  Texas 
land  scrip  were  a  motive  with  some  to  urt{u  on  a  war, 
AsO;  it  wai  said  thewarwuuld  clu*«  in  ninety  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  Cm);  an  inlri^ue  laid  lit 
piaco  bi'fore  the  war  was  declared,  CH) ;  the  return  •>( 
the  exiled  chief  Santa  Anno,  OsO;  a  secret  that  leal^t'd 
out,  680;  tiie  manner,  69O;  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 6S1 ;  two  millions  asked  of  tongrcM  as  a  means  tn 
terminate  the  war,  6S1 ;  extract  fruiii  the  conHdeutial 
message.  6sl ;  this  Intrigue  fur  (waco  a  part  of  the  war, 
682;  '.a  inflnitoly  silly  conccptlun,  G92,  coUfc.iiUu..i.'«» 
of  Santa  Anna's  return,  6^2. 

Conquftt  of  Stw  Jfifa-ic'o.— Conqiiprcd  without  flrlns 
a  gun,  0$3 ;  how  it  was  dune,  bSS ;  dutuils,  683 ;  the  aflur- 
clap,  6»3 ;  cause  and  results  of  the  insurrection,  6-i8 ; 
Ci.reer  of  Magaffin,  6$3 ;  bis  services  and  final  escaiie, 
6»4 ;  his  reward,  »i.i  tho  manner  of  obtainlni;  It,  C>1. 

Doniphan'a  i5>y)«(ii«on.— Address  of  CoL  Uvnlon  to 
the  returning  volunteers,  684;  tho  wonderful  march, 
685 ;  meeting  and  parting  with  savage  tribes,  0^ ;  the 
march  upon  Chihuahua,  6S5 ;  its  capture,  036 ;  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  new  expedition,  OSS;  the  march  to  Mon- 
terey, 6S6;  the  march  to  Mntamoras,  637 ;  the  expvdi- 
tlon  made  without  Government  orders,  687;  advice  of 
Senator  Benton  to  the  President,  6'>7;  not  a  regular 
bred  officer  among  them,  6SS. 

Senator  Benton  looks  over  tho  President's  moasago  at 
the  latter's  request,  093 ;  objects  to  the  recommendation 
to  ceoso  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  693;  rea- 
sons of  the  objection,  093;  tho  project  ha<l  been  adopted 
in  the  cabinet,  693;  Mr.  Benton  meets  tvith  the  cabino', 
693;  cabinet  obstinate,  698;  the  President  overrules 
them,  698;  reading  of  the  messago  in  the  Senate,  694 ; 
Mr.  Calhoun  mystified,  694;  Mr,  Calhoun's  proposed 
line  of  occupation,  694. 

Webbteb,  Oanirl,  bis  reception  in  Xew  Tork,  12;  hia 
speech  at  New  York,  13 ;  on  the  Treasury  note  bill,  83 ; 
on  tho  deposit  act,  86 ;  on  bank  resumption,  84 ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  209 ;  his  letter  to  Senators  Choate  and 
Bates  respecting  President  Tyler's  views  of  the  second 
bank  bill,  848;  reasons  for  not  resigning  his  seat  in 
President  Tyler's  Cabinet,  856;  retires  from  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  962 ;  the  progress  of  the  scheme  for  the  annex* 
ation  of  Texas,  962 ;  Webster  an  obstacle  to  tho  nego- 
tiation, 962 ;  a  middle  course  fUlen  upon  to  get  rid  of 
blm,  962 ;  resigns,  962 ;  on  extending  the  consUtution  to 
territories,  780, 781 ;  Secretary  of  State,  768. 

WarrE,  Huon  Lawsok,  hia  resignation,  181;  occasion,  134; 
birth  and  career,  134 ;  closing  of  his  career,  184 ;  hia 
death,  184 ;  eulogium,  135 ;  reason  of  his  losing  favor  at 
home,  189;  influence  npon  Mrs.  White,  185;  remark  ol 
•  member  of  Congress,  189;  remarks,  189. 

Whig. — Adoption  of  the  name  by  a  party  in  thia  eoo&try, 
814 ;  manifesto  a;jainst  Mr.  Tyler,  357. 

WicKLirrE,  CuABLXs  A.,  Postmaster, 350;  PoetmaitarQaai 
eral,  989. 

WlLiCla^  William,  Secretary  at  War,  949 
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WiLLiAMt,  L'^wn,  deMiM  o(  804;  ehtruUr,  8M;  Adtnu'i 
motion  of  funenU  honor*  to  hit  menioiy,  M6;  CUjr'* 
motion  of  fbnor*!  honon  to  hii  nMmoiy  la  the  S«n«ta, 
SIX;  th«  futhar  of  the  IIoaM,  89T. 

WliLiAiu,  Kdil,  moTtt  to  itpett  the  p«a>lon  set  of  188T, 
S6& 

Wilmot  /'rov/«0.— Meuorei  taken  to  obtain  petea  with 
Mexico,  694;  tbrea  mllllona  aaked  for  to  negotiate  a 
houndary  and  acquire  additional  territory,  694 ;  'Wilmot 
provlio  moved,  693 ;  an  nnneoeuarj  meaeure,  600 ,  an- 
twer  no  pnryoM  but  to  bring  on  a  ilarery  agitation,  6tB ; 
icized  iii>on  by  Mr.  Calbonn,  690;  alavery  agitation  a 
game  played  by  the  abolltlonlita  on  on*  tide,  and  dl*> 
unlonUta  on  the  other,  690 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Calbonn,  69u ; 
proviso  not  paaeed,  696. 

WiiiTnaor,  Bohrt  C,  ehoiea  Speaker,  TM;  nriaaa  tba 


qoeation  of  reeeptlon  of  the  protest  of  Bontbera  ten* 

tors  on  the  admission  of  California,  T70. 
Wna,  IlBiraT  A.,  hie  nominatlMn  r«|ecteil  In  the  Senate,  630. 
WooDlDBT,  LsTt,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  9 ;  on  the  bll 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  UarrUon,  SOO ;  on  naval  ezpec 

dituree,  434. 
WaiaBT,  Silas,  a  taerlflca  of  feeling  to  become  Oovcrnnr 

626;  ref^ises  a  seat  In  the  Cabinet,  630. 
Deecsse  of,  TOO ;  It*  suddenness,  TOl ;   his  career  ol 

honor,  TOl ;  his  mind,  TOl ;  hi*  port  In  debate,  TOl ;  hU 

prominent  trait,  TOl ;  his  candor,  TOl ;  his  Integrity,  Tul ; 

temper,  TO! ;  manners,  T02 ;  mod*  of  llfa,  TOl 


ToPKC,  WiiUAM,  on  thu  nomlnstloa  of  Van  Baren,  OML 
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WOBKS  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


First  Principles.   RevUcJ  edition ja  jo 

Principles  of  Biclogy.   2  to1< b  oo 

Principles  of  Psychology,    a  toI« 3  00 

E^.ucaMon;  InteUectuaZ,  Moral,  and  Physical 1  w 

Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress a  .10 

Emiys;  Moral,  Politieal,  and  .^Esthetic a  M 

Social  Statics a  so 

Recent  Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Morals- a  00 

Descriptive  Sociology.  JiTo.  I.   (English) 6  00 

Jfo.  II.   (Old  Americayb  Cimlization)-  ■  b  00 
The  "  PrinciplM  of  Sociology  "  is  published  in  Quarterly  Parta  of  80  to  90  paf;w  ecoh, 
Dj  (subscription,  at  $2.00  per  year. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


This  consistB  of  works  popular  in  style,  representing  the  most  ad- 
vanced  science,  and  written  by  the  ablest  men  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  cc^ntry.    The  following  are  now  published  : 

Forms  of  Waier.   By  Prof.  Tykdall $i  so 

Physics  and  Pdlitios.   By  WiwiB  Baomi  - i  60 

Relations  of  Mind  and  Body.   By  Prof.  Baih i  M 

Foods.    By  EowABD  Smith 1  75 

The  study  of  Sociology.    By  Herbert  Spencib 1  60 

The  Mw  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooki,  Jr 2  oo 

The  Conservation  of  Energy.   By  Dr.  Baitoub  Stewart i  bo 

Locomotion  of  Animals.    By  Dr.  J.  Bell  PEniaBEW 175 

Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.   By  Dr.  YLtsn  Maodslet i  so 

The  Science  of  Law.    By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.  A I  75 

Mimal  Mechanism.  By  Profc  E.  J.  Mamy 1  7S 

Bdigion  and  SeUnee.    By  Johk  W.  Draper,  M.D.,LLD 1  75 

Other  works  of  this  Series  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Any  of  tiie  abore  works  aei.i  by  midl  on  receipt  of  the  prico. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  &  561  Broaowat,  Nk<v  Tobk. 
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Tbtr,  the  twnirth  Isnne  nf  tho  valimhle  anil  popular  Intrrnatlonal  Sclontlflc  Scrips,  li  a  hand* 
cnme  ilnodvclmo  vulunie  of  1173  ptixn".  IiicIiirIvo  uf  a  KootI  lnd«z.  It  la  divided  Into  twelve  chap* 
ten),  each  treatlnj;  of  a  psrlicularjilmsu  of  tlio  momuiituu*  CiinHict  between  ItullitlDii  and  Science, 
or  Heaiun  and  Fattli.  tliu  nnlty  or  the  whole  narrative  betnit  well  proaerved  throuuhont.  The  au- 
thor commenccn  by  dtsscrlblnf;  tho  reH)(louit  coiidiclon  of  tho  Qreeka  at  tho  rise  of  tho  Macedonian 
power.  He  then  shows  how  tho  Invasion  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
nronsht  retence  from  the  East,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  scientific  school  within  tha 
llnilta  of  tho  classic  world,  that  of  Alexandria.  Ftillowlai;  this  la  a  description  of  the  Koninn 
Commonwealth  at  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  of  the  spread  of  Chrlstlahity,  Its  alliance  with  the 
atate  under  Constantino,  and  tho  conaequent  admixture  cf  paean  with  Chrlatlan  conceptions  of 
reliirion.  The  conflict  between  Science  and  thia  debased  form  of  Christianity  Is  then  detailed,  tho 
•nthor  IracInK  it  from  Ita  origin  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  its  cul- 
mination in  our  own  day.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  Hclence  and 
Latin  Christianity,  the  l>ook  concluoini;  with  a  condensed  rimimi  of  such  contemporary  events  •• 
group  themielvea  round  the  (Bcnmeulcal  Connctl. 

From  the  New  Tork  Tribune,  October  23d. 

"By  'science'  ho  nnderitands  not  merely  certain  forms  of  knowledtte,  but  the  free  study  of 
Nature,  the  rights  of  reason,  the  nntrammelud  pursuit  of  truth;  and  by  'conflict*  Dr.  Draper 
means  the  protmctod  war  of  these  opposluK  sy,<tuma— tliatunta^'onlsm  of  fundamental  ideas,  which 
has  embroiled  society  for  ages,  and  leu  to  the  most  terrible  consequences.  The  conflict  of  which  ha 
treats  has  been  a  mighty  tragedy  of  humanity  that  hns  di-aij^ed  nations  into  its  vortex  and  involved 
the  tite  of  empires.  The  decay  of  tho  relli;luuB  fuilh  of  Greece  and  liome,  the  riscof  Chriatlanity 
and  Us  transformation  on  attaining  Imperial  power,  the  conflicts  that  rent  the  Church,  the  advent 
of  Mohammedanism  and  its  influence  upon  theology  and  science,  the  controversies  respecting  the 
government  of  the  world— the  solar  system— the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  and  the  remtioa 
of  Latin  Christianity  to  modern  civilization,  are  treated  by  Dr.  Draper  with  great  skill  of  state- 
ment and  originality  of  view.  While  there  Is  not  in  his  book  a  word  of  disrespect  for  thinva  sa- 
cred, be  writes  with  •  directness  of  epecch,  and  a  vivlilness  of  characterization  and  an  unfllncblnc 
iidclity  to  the  facts,  which  ahow  him  to  be  in  thorough  earnest  with  bis  work.  The  'Ulstory  ol 
the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  iScienco'  is  a  fitting  requul  to  'The  History  of  the  Intellectnai 
Puvelopmcut  of  Europe,*^  and  will  add  to  the  author's  already  high  reputation  as  a  pbUosophio 
blstorkn." 

Prom  the  N.  Y.  Evening'  Post. 

"This  litile  'Hlstorv'  would  have  been  a  valua1>le  coutrihutlon  to  literature  at  any  time,  and  is, 
in  fact,  an  admirable  text-book  upon  a  subjoct  that  Ik  at  present  engrossing  the  attention  of  • 
large  number  of  the  most  serlons-mlndcd  people,  and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  the  sagacity  of 
its  dlstin!pilslied  author  that  he  has  so  well  gauged  thu  requirements  of  the  times,  and  so  ade- 
quately met  them  by  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  remains  to  be  added  that,  while  the  writer 
has  flinched  from  no  responsibility  In  bis  statements,  and  has  written  with  entire  fidelity  to  the 
demands  of  truth  and  Justice,  there  is  not  a  word  in  lils  book  that  can  give  offense  to  candid  and 
fair-minded  readers." 

From  the  New  Tork  Tribune. 

"The  key-note  to  this  volume  is  found  in  the  antagonism  between  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  the  humiin  mind  and  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authoritv,  as  deveioued  in  the  history  of 
modern  science.  No  previous  writer  has  treated  the  subject  flrom  this  point  of  view,  and  the  pres- 
ent monograph  will  be  found  to  possess  no  less  originality  of  conception  than  vigor  of  reasoning 
and  wealth  of  erudition.  .  .  .  The  method  ofDr.  Draper,  In  bis  treatment  of  the  various  question* 
that  coma  up  for  discussion,  is  marked  by  singular  Impartiality  as  well  as  consummate  ability. 
Throughout  ols  work  he  malntalna  the  position  of  an  historian,  not  of  an  advocate.  His  tone  la 
tranquil  and  serene,  as  becomes  the  search  after  truth,  with  no  trace  of  the  impassioned  ardor  ot 
controversy.  He  endeavors  so  Ihr  to  identify  himself  with  the  contending  parties  as  to  gain  e 
Clear  comprehension  of  their  motives,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  submits  their  actions  to  the  tetrts 
ef  a  cool  and  Impurtlal  ciiLamiuatlon.'' 


Sent  free  by  mall  to  any  address  In  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

649  &  B81  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Toiunani'i  Firit  Book  of  Botany.  Desi^nrd  tn  ntltivnte  thf 
Observing  I'owera  of  Children,  liy  Eliza  A.  Yoimank.  IJmo. 
183  pages.     $1.00. 

This  lUtle  book  has  prornl  a  wonderftal  snresM,  and  Is  emphallrallr  a  utrp  In  ths  rli.'ht  rtlr*etl<<n. 
Although  It  has  h««n  Issaad  bnt  a  short  time,  It  haa  been  adopisd  r»r  us<t  In  i  tin  i-ltlfs  <>r  Chtcaoo,  Hi. 
Loots,  N«»  Tork,  Colombas.  Nsshvllls,  Mllwsakaf,  etc.,  rtr.,  and  In  the  8Ut««  of  MsrjrIaDd,  Illi. 
nots,  and  Arkansas.  It  U  to  m  speedlW  followed  by  the  Brcond  Book  of  Uotany  and  sU  large  ao4 
l»eantlftally.colored  Botanical  Charts,  altar  the  plan  of  Ileoslow. 

Hon.  ifaperintendent  Bateman,  or  llllools,  ssys ;  "  As  a  sample  nf  the  frw«  mtthod  of  tearblnc 
the  elements  nf  science  in  primary  schools,  Miss  Tonmaus's  bonk  Is  deaerTlnn  of  the  biuheit 
praise.  In  this  respect  I  haTe  seen  nothing  equal  to  It.  The  same  method,  porsaed  in  aU  the 
nataral  scianeee,  would  soon  eIts  ns  a  generation  of  aecnrale  and  IntelllKrnt  ynnng  oftswwis  of 
gatnral  objects  and" phenomena,  and  change  for  the  better  tbe  whole  tone  ami  rbaracter  of  rgm. 
mon-achool  tnslmctlon.  Nswtoh  Batsham,  avp't  IhilMc  tMlmeUon." 

Iiookyer'i  Aitronomy,  accompanied  with  numcrouB  Illustrations, 
a  Colored  Representation  of  the  Solar,  Stellar,  and  Nebular 
Spectra,  and  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Hemispheres.  American  .Edition,  revised  and  specially  adapted 
to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.     12mo.    312  pages. 

Teachers  are  dellobted  with  this  American  Edition  of  Lockyer's  Astronomy.  The  fbllowlng 
■nsoliclted  testimonial  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Principal  of  Bt  Ueraent's  Uitll,  Klllcuit 
Olty,  Md.,  will  show  the  esUmation  is  which  It  Is  held : 

"  I  hsTe  been  a  teacher  of  Astrooomv  as  a  specialty  for  more  than  twenty-flvn  ypirs,  and  bPB  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  year  Bdltino  of  Lockyer's  Aftronomy  \r,  vHtfiout  doubt,  the  btit  tfrtbook 
en  th*  lul^tet  that  hat  ntr  app*and  in  thU  eountry.  The  peculiar  arrangi'ment  U  one  which  none 
but  a  master-mind  would  nsTe  ventured  to  make.  The  illustntlons  are,  in  their  way,  perfrit 
Uttle  trems.  I  have  tested  the  work  in  the  class-room,  and  cannot  but  feci  that  this  la  one  uf  tbe  very 
best  Teit-Book«  ever  Issued  tnta  the  American  press." 

Quaokenbos's  Natural  Fhiloiophy.  Revised  Edition.  Em- 
bracing the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  various  Branches  of 
Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  Application  of  Scientific  Principles  in 
Every-day  Life.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and 
accompanied  with  Practical  Exercises  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
12mo.    460  pages. 

Onackenbos's  Philosophy  has  Inn^  been  a  fhrorite  Text-Book.    To  those  who  have  used  It,  no 
irtis  of  commendation  are  necessary ;  to  those  who  have  not,  we  would  earnestly  sntn^st  a  care- 


WOL 

ta\  examination  of  its  claims. 


We  would  here  merely  say  that  it  has  recently  been  TBoiu>treBi.T 
d  "" 
spectinir  Heat.  Lighi,  and  Electricity,  the  Correlation  and 
Edition  is  In  all  respects  an  accurate  exponent  of  the  present  atato  of  science, 


Mensm,  in  view  of  recent  dlscoreries  in  Physics,  am 
pectinirHeat,  Lighi,  and  Electricity,  the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  etc. 


tbe  general  acceptance  of  new  theories  re- 
*~  The  present 


Huxley  and  Toumans's  Physiology.  The  Elements  of  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene.  A  Te.\t-Book  for  Educational  Institutions. 
Jiy  Thomas  if.  Huxlbt,  F.  R.  S.,  and  William  Jay  Youmans, 
M.  D.     12mo.    420  pages. 

Nicholson's  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Well  condensed,  accurate, 
and  clear.    12mo.    266  pages. 

Nicholson's  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  A  comprehensive  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Academics  and  Colleges.  By  Pro!  Nicuolson,  of 
Toronto.    12mo.    353  pages. 

Wrage's  German  Grammar:  based  on  the  Natural  Method— 
Language  before  Grammar.  Teaches  German  rapidly,  pleasantly, 
and  thorongnly.    12mo.    350  pages. 

Krusi's  New  Series  of  Drawing-Books:  Teacher's  Manual, 
and  Synthetic  Series  o^  Inventive  Drawing  (4  Nob.),  now  ready. 
Something  new  and  excellent — one  of  the  most  valuable  and  em* 
cient  of  educational  agencies. 

Mod,  for  Catalogues  and  flirther  infbrmsUon,  to 

S.  APPIBTOV  ft  CO.,  548  ft  651  Broadwmj,  H.  Y. 


APPLETONS"  JOURNAL,  „' 


DF.VOTED  TO 


Popular  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


The  lickign  (if  the  Publisher!  i»  to  furnish  a  periodical  which  shall  atTonl  the  reader,  in 
addition  to  an  al>undance  of  entertaining  popular  literature,  a  thorough  survey  of  the  progress 
of  thought,  the  advance  of  the  arti,  and  the  doingn  in  all  branches  of  intellectual  effort.  Kn< 
graving!)  are  employed  when  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  text,  but  neveir  merely  as  pictures. 
It  is  a  magazine  of  weekly  is^iuc,  giving  much  more  reading-matter  for  (lie  some  yearly  sub- 
scription than  is  contained  in  the  largest  of  the  monthly  magazines. 

Ai'PLETONs'  Journal  has  been  generally  regarded  by  the  press  of  America  as  foremost 
nmsng  the  literary  weeklies,  of  which  the  subjoined  extracts  from  recent  notices  bear  witness: 

ZISOEX4-T  rroTzosa  b'X'  tzis  pxisss. 

NEW  YORK  COMMKRCtAr,  AUVKRTISKR.— "  Aiiletpns'  Joiiinal  ii  unquentionatly  one  of  ihe 
belt  American  periodicaU  ever  itaued,  Its  caihuliciiy  and  carnot  cndcavur  lu  present  lu  its  readers  all  new  and 
attractive  studio,  are  l>rinj[iiie  it  deserved  success." 

HAKIKUKI)  C'oUKANl'. — ''An  admiidbic  pudicatiun,  conducted  with  an  enlerpiise  and  ability  and 
culture  that  heartily  deierve  support." 

NKW  YORK  ri.MKS.— "  Ki|ual  to  thebesi  if  Ihe  monthly  magailnes :  it  has  the  advantage  over  them  bf 
appearini  more  frciiuenlly,  and  wo  know  of  no  other  wcrkly  piiLlicalinn  that  can  be  said  tu  b«  a  rival  lu  it." 

PROVIDENL'h  lOUKNAL.—"  We  look  upon  the  .idieiit  of  Am  I'.lONs' Joi'Rnal  as  one  of  the  pleasant 
evcnti  uf  the  week.  It  is  the  arriv.-il  of  a  frioiid  and  a  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  combine  amusement  and  in- 
struction in  the  right  proportions." 

BUFFALO  CONIMKKCIAL  ADVERTISER.— "We  do  not  know  of  an  essential  point  In  which  Apple- 
TO.Ns'  JnuRN  M.  fnlU  short  of  being  what  .luch  a  publication  should  be." 

CHICAGO  INl'ER-OCKAN.— "The  articles  in  Applhions' JoiUN/.i.  have  ever  stooH  upon  their  own 
merits,  und  not  upon  the  fame,  past,  present,  future,  real,  or  imaginary,  uf  their  authors.  The  Juunnal  is  a 
favorite  with  all  classes  of  readers." 

ilU.STON  CO.MMONWEAl.TH.— "The  editorial  departments  of  criticism  and  romment  contain  some  of 
the  mott  sensible  and  readable  paragraphs  that  find  their  way  into  current  American  periodical  literature." 

BOSTO.V  OA/CE  I'TK. — "  This  excellent  periodical  was  ne%er  moie  interesting,  more  ably  edited,  or  more 
worthy  of  public  favor,  fi>r  the  slreneth  of  all  its  departments,  than  at  present." 

PHIL.'VDELPIIIA  AOhl.— "  This  maK.tiine  needs  no  euloKist,  Its  many  merits  speak  for  themselves.  The 
speci.ll  features  claimed  for  (imilar  publications  are  all  embraced  in  its  plan,  ,  .  .  Fur  a  i ich  collection  of  the  very 
best  reading,  cnnuncnd  us  to  Appleton." 

ROCHP-STER  democrat.—"  The  Joubnal,  weekly  and  monthly,  is  among  the  best  of  the  m.iKazines." 

HARTFORD  1'I.MES.— "  Of  its  general  character,  as  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany,  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind,  we  linve  before  had  occasion  to  speak ;  and  we  may  hcvr  add  that  Appletuns'  Joubnal, 
unaer  the  form  of  a  weekly  publii:aiion,  i.s  in  fact  an  elegant  and  attr,-iciive  m;i).nzine." 

UTICA  HEK.'\LD. — "The  Journal  is  essentially  .Amcrii  :in  in  spirit,  .-\nd  fdls  a  field  from  which  it  cannot 
be  spared. ' 

PITTSHURr,  CUMMF.RCIAL.— "  It  is  now  the  only  high  toned  literary  weekly  in  the  country,and  it  is  a 
welcome  visitor  to  every  refined  and  cultured  household." 

EIMSC(^I'AL,  REGISTER.— "Appletons'  Journal  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  American 
weeklies." 

BOSTON  POST. — "  This  handsome  magazine,  in  its  weekly  and  monthly  parti,  is  one  most  welcome  to  a 
wide  c.instituency  of  readers." 

BOSTON  COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN.-"  A  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  in  every  woy  satisfactory  as  an 
interesting,  instructive,  and  entertain'ng  publication." 

PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  /...ERICAN,—"  The  Journal  defends  its  peculiar  province  ably,  and  fills 
it  completely.  It  has  a  happy  individuality  from  the  beginning,  and  commends  tttelf  mote  and  more  with  every 
number  to  cultivated  taste  and  general  esteem." 

ALBANY  EVENING  JOURNAL.— "There  is  no  better-written  or  more  handsomely-printed  magazine 
published  in  the  country  " 

MILWAUKEE  NEWS.— "This  excellent  weekly  joum.-a  fills  a  place  that  would  b«  sadly  vacant  without  it." 


Fubliahed  Weekly.    Fiioe  10  cents  per  Number;  or  $4  par  Annum,  in  advance, 

By  the  recent  Post-Office  Law,  the  postage  on  all  periodicals,  after  yanuary  \,  1875,  must 
be  prepaid  by  the  publishers.  Subscribers,  there/ore,  will  hereafter  receive  their  Humbcis  with' 
out  expense  of  postage. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  post-ofRce  order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  order  of  D.  Applrton  &  Co.,  is  p'eferable  to 
bank-notes,  ,is,  if  lost,  the  order  or  draft  can  be  recovered  without  loss  to  the  sender. 

Volumes  beijin  with  January  and  July  of  each  year. 

tor  those  who  prefer  it,  the  Journal  is  put  up  in  Monthly  Parts,  and  in  this  form  its  scope  and  variet)',  at 
compared  with  other  magazines,  become  conspicuously  apparent.  Subscription  price,  $4. 50  per  annum,  including 
postage  prepaid  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PuUishers,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST,  OBZAFIST,  AKS  kOSI  TiTVUS. 

Standard  School  and  College  Books 

D.   APPLETON  4  CO.,   NEW   YOUK. 


\\'i  offer  to  Teacher*  and  Hoards  of  Kduoaliun  otrr  thru  iii.'NI>hki>  difli-rrni  Ti-it. 
Boolcs,  U'loiiKinR  to  erery  tirsneh  of  i><lucation,  |irp|mrrd  by  the  Ijust  tali'iil,  viperliDce, 
ami  scholarship,  la  the  belief  that  tli«y  will  b«  louiid  insumamku  in  thbik  aursiTiri 
iiKPiRntKNT*.     Among  tliciu  are  the  luilowing : 
Cornell's  tioographlpfl.    Ueceutly  rL'Tlsc<l.    The  Phyileal,  entirely  new.    A  arBira 

IN  THBKi  Hoou.     No  ruhiixh  of  old  matter,  but  ovcry  ihiug  fresb  and  lutvrcstiui;. 

Splendid  Maps.     Hur|iass  all  others. 

Cornrirt  OntllnA  Map*.  Neat,  durable,  and  ti  'Lstinct  Thirteen  in  set  I'rlie 
less  than  any  others. 

Appletons'  ArlthmetleH.  New,  up  to  the  tin\<>s,  and  teaching  the  methods  practised 
by  business  men.    They  are  winning  golden  jpinions. 

({aack(>iibo8*»  UrammvD;  CouipoMltlon«  and  Khntoric  The  Klietorlu  is  uxed 
In  more  than  four-tiftl     uf  the  Acudumiea  nmi  lligh  Hehuoia  of  the  country. 

(juackenbos'H  Historlea.  DrouKht  don  1  to  the  present  Administration.  Very  en- 
tertaining in  style,  and  free  from  political  and  religious  prt^udices. 

({nackenbOH's  Natural  Philosophy.  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoreries  in  the 
various  branches  of  phy    c*,     UevlH-d  edition  ( 1H71). 

Youinans'a  First  and  Second  Uuoks  in  U  lany.  Something  new.  Object- 
teaching  made  practical. 

Honslow'H  Itotanlcal  ChartH.  nnnutinilly  i^^otxid.  Adapted  for  general  u^e  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  to  Youmans'a  l^icond  Hook  of  Uotany. 

Yoamans's  New  Chemistry.  LU'  ;  close,  forcible,  and  -ogressire.  It  marks  a 
new  era  in  chemical  iciencc. 

Kmsl's  New  System  of  Inrenti  'e  Drawintr.  Invention  and  application  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Teachers  previously  uiiuciiuaiuted  with  drawing  enn  succetsfully  introduce 
this  system  into  their  schools. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Books  and  Manual.    (Primary.) 
Analytic  Series.    Six  Books  and  Manual.    (Intermediate.) 
Perspective  Series.    Four  Books  and  Manual.    (Qramtnar  School.) 
Geometric  Series.    Four  Books.    'Uigh  School.)    Nearly  ready. 
Nicholson's  (Jcolo^y  and  Zoology.     Most  admirable  works.     Very  extensively 
used. 

Haxloy  and  Yonmans's  Physiology.  "  By  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  hove 
seen." — Dr.  Austin  Flint. 

Lockyer's  Astronomy.  The  newest,  freshest,  and  best  school-book  yet  published  on 
this  subject. 

Harkness's  Latin  and  Greek  Series.  Used  in  nearly  all  our  leading  Classical  In. 
Btitutions. 

Hadley'S  Greek  ^    ';r.  mar.    All  leading  colleges  use  it 

Wratre's  Practicul  -.^eminn  Grammar  and  German  Readers.    Based  on  the 

Natural  Method — Language  before  Orammar. 

French;  Germnnj  Spanish)  Italian,  Hebrew;  and  Srrlao  Grammars; 
Reader?^  Phrase-Uooks;  and  Dictionaries.   (See  Catalogue.) 

Teachers  and  schooI-ofBcers  are  revpectftatly  Invited  to  address  ns  on  matters  connected  with 
the  imrodcctl  <n  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immoliate  attention  will  be  Ktven  to  any  letters  or 
orders  triiu  which  we  are  favored,  and  the  most  satlKfaclory  terms  will  be  made  for  Introdnctlon. 
A  Desoriptivb  Catalooue.  embracini;  all  our  reliablo  and  popnlar  Text-Books,  with  prices,  will 
be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  application.  Lists  of  Bchools,  of  Teachers  and  Hcbool-Offlcers, 
Circulars,  etc.,  are  desired.  Persona  ordering  are  requested  to  be  particular  to  give  their  post* 
offlce  addrefs  in  ftill. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  extensive  assortment  of 
Text-Books. 

fV  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  and  scbool-olflcen 
tor  examliiatiou,  witu  a  view  to  otrodnctlon,  at  reduced  rates. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

S  AFPLETON  &  CO.,  519  te  551  Broadway.  IT.  7 
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NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

649     Se    60X    BIlO-A.lD"WA.-5r,     ITE-W    "STORK, 

//ave  recenlly  published  the  following  : 
I. 

KRUSI'S  GRADED  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools. 

It  is  the  onl  J  complete  graded  course  published.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  eaa 
be  successfully  used  in  classes  by  teachers  who  have  had  no  speciiJ  preparation  or  train 
ing  for  teaching  this  subject 

The  course  consists  of  the  following : 
8YNTHETI0  SERIES  (VrimMj),  4  Books  and  Manual 
ANALYTIC  SERIES  (Intermediate^  6  Books  and  Manual. 
PERSPECTIVE  SERIES  (Grammar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
GEOMETRIC  AND  SHADING  SERIES  (High  School).    (In  press.) 

Besides  the  graded  course,  there  will  be  special  courses,  embracing  Mjcchanicai.,  As- 
CDiTECTCRAL,  AMD  Inddbtbial  Dhawiko  of  all  lunds. 

Although  but  a  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Krilsi's  Drawing  Books  was  begun, 
they  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thousand  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States. 

n. 

qUACKENBOS'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges. 

This  being  the  latest  work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal 
and  monetary  changes,  and  treats  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student 
in  preparing  himself  for  business  pursuits.  It  is  especially  commended  to  teachers  desir- 
ing  such  a  work  for  higher  classes. 

III. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

New  Edition. 

Modem  philolo^cal  research  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts,  and  made 
some  important  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  languages. 
A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  thoiefore  been  issued  in  order  that  all  new 
developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  os'  that  lead  to  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  its  difficulties,  may  be  recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

For  Schools.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan« 
guage  and  literature  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  make  this  an  interestmg  and  in< 
structive  volume,  and  will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school  use,  for 
which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

SCIENCE  PRIMER  OF  GEOLOGY. 

VL 

SCIENCE  PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

These  are  two  new  volumes  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  used,  wul 
with  excellent  results. 

Our  new  EnrcATTONAi,  CATAtooca,  embraoiiig  over  800  Stamdud  Tezt-Iwoks,  and  the  EDVOATioiiAt 
Bmwbd,  mall  Ml  tsv»  to  any  address  un  appUcatioo. 

0.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  PubUsben,  549  ft  551  Broadway,  N.T 
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